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THE  ETUDE 


NEW  SONGS 

BY 

L.  F.  GOTTSCHALR 

Composer  of  ‘‘A  Little  Dutch  Garden.” 

’Tis  Thou  Alone.  C  (d-D) 

•so 

So,  So,  Rock-a-by  So.  C  (b-F) 

.40 

My  Own  Sweetheart.  A b  (E-F)  F  (C-D) 

.40 

The  King  Can  do  no  Wrong.  C  (b-D) 

•  50 

The  Blossom  i’  his  Bonnet.  G  (d-E)  . 

.50 

Cupid.  E  (E-E)  .... 

.50 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Black  Crows. 

Bass  (a-D) 

.50 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross.  (Sacred) 

B6  (F-g)  F  (c.D) 

.50 

A  Little  Dutch  Garden.  G  (c-E) 

.40 

The  Old  Bell  Ringer.  Bar.  or  Bass  (g-D) 

.50 

NEW  SACRED  SONG 

BY 

HERBERT  JOHNSON 

Composer  of  “FACE  TO  FACE.” 


No  Cross,  but  Crown 

Three  Keys 

High  Voice  in  G  (G-g)  Med.  Voice  in  F  (F-F) 

Low  Voice  in  C  (c-Cj 


Price,  50  cents 


NEW  SONGS 

BY 

JULES  JORDAN 

Composer  of  “Love  Abiding.” 

Nectar  of  Song.  Af>  (d-g)  E  (a-D) 

•  50 

My  Rosary.  F  (d-a)  D  (b-F) 

.50 

Gipsy  John.  E b  (d-g)  Df>  (c-F) 

50 

My  Lady.  F  (E-g)  D  (c-E) 

•  50 

An  Angel’s  Song.  F  (d-a)  D  (b-F) 

.50 

'Twas  but  the  Dance.  A b  (E-b)  F  (c-F) 

.60 

The  Land  0’ the  Leal.  Em  (c-E)  Cm  (a-C) 

.50 

Love  Abiding.  G  (G-a)  E b  (E-F) 

.50 

The  Nation’s  Song  of  Peace.  Bar.  (d-E) 

.50 

Christian  Faith.  (Sacred)  G  (d-F) 

.50 

NOTE :  If  these  songs  cannot  be  had  from  regular  dealer 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  on  approval  to  any  one  sending  u 
remittance  or  satisfactory  reference.  Teachers’  discount  given. 


THEMATIC  SONG  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 


WHITE -SMITH  MUSIC  PUB.  CO. 

BOSTON:  62  &  64  Stanhope  St. 

NEW  YORK:  6  East  Seventeenth  St. 
CHICAGO :  259  Wabash  Ave. 


CONTENTS 
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MUSIC 

La  Tosca  Waltz.  FT.  Tourjee .  1 

Simplicity  Waltz.  R.  O.  Suter  .  4 

Canzonetta  (Raymond  Overture).  (4  hds.)  A.  Thomas  6 

Second  Nocturne.  Tlieo.  Leschctizky .  10 

Riibezahl.  Op.  233,  No.  5.  H.  Necke . 14 

Promenade  Polka- March.  L.  Ringuet .  16 

Pleasures  of  Youth  Waltz.  P.  Renard .  19 

Fanfare.  Th.  Dubois .  20 

When  Love  Is  Done.  E.  MacLean .  22 

Under  the  Wide  and  Starry  Sky.  A.  M.  Read  ....  24 


Pears’ 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears’  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al¬ 
kali  in  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  ioo  years. 

NOW  IN  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

GRIMM’S 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

For  Beginners  on  the  PIANOFORTE 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALL 

Price,  $1.00  per  copy.  To  Teachers,  67  cents 

GAINING  GROUND 

Grimm’s  Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony 

Already  adopted  by  many  of  our  best  theorists. 
Send  for  book  of  testimonials. 

Price  for  Complete  Book,  Cloth,  .  .  .  $i  5c 

“  Vols.  1  and  II,  “  .  each,  1.0c 

25  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  the  above  send  direct  to 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

Gerveral  Music  Dealers 

105  6.  107  W.  4th  St.,  -  Cincinnati,  O 


Piano  Technic 
For  Children 

BY 

JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS 

containing  forty-one  illustrations  of  a  child’s  hand. 
A  book  of  142  pages,  strongly  bound  in  Cloth. 

Price,  $2.00 

An  elementary  work  on  Piano  Technic,  or  rather 
an  elementary  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Piano 
Technic,  pointing  the  technical  way  far  beyond 
the  elementary  stages  of  piano  playing.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  not  one  technical  principle  involved 
in  advanced  piano  playing  which  is  not  given  in 
this  book. 

Miss  Caruthers  uses  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
Mother  Goose  and  other  favorite  classics  from  the 
literature  for  children,  as  material  suggesting  tech¬ 
nical  action  for  the  finger-plays  and  rhythmic 
drills,  which  are  studied  and  practised  away  from 
the  piano  and  afterward  at  the  piano. 

The  new  features  embodied  are  not  those  of  a 
“  hew  method,”  but  the  manner  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  presented  is  decidedly  new  and  has  proved 
successful  to  an  unusual  degree. 

The  ideas  presented  appeal  not  only  to  the  wide¬ 
awake  teacher,  but  with  equal  interest  to  the  child. 
Everything  in  the  work  tends  directly  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  accurate  technic,  in  which  the 
child  finds  a  keen  delight  because  of  the  “  play  ” 
connected  with  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 

“  During  the  past  four  years  this  SYStem  of  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  children  has  been  tested  prac¬ 
tically  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  proved 
equal  to  every  demand  made  upon  it  for  precision 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  action. 

11  No  claim  is  made  to  originality  in  the  technical 
forms  introduced,  the  object  being  to  crystallize  in 
a  compact  series,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
little  children,  such  fundamental  technical  forms 
as  are  recognized  in  standard  works  on  technic. 

“  Finger-plays  for  little  children,  encouraging 
free  finger  activity,  have  long  been  used  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten,  but  not  for  the  cultivation  of  specialized 
activities,  essential  in  acquiring  the  technic  of 
piano  playing.  Development  of  these  specialized 
activities  is  precisely  the  function  of  the  studies 
given  in  this  book,  the  development  being  gained 
in  rhythmic  expression  through  a  quickened  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  this  system  of 
technic  should  go  the  DICTATION  STUDIES 
IN  MELODY  AND  HARMONY  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN,  by  Mary  Frances  Frothingham,  with 
Introduction  by  Julia  Lois  Caruthers. 
These  afford  practice  in  ear-training  which  leads 
the  student  through  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  harmony.  The  discipline  acquired  through  the 
training  pursued  in  this  course  gives  the  child,  or 
any  studqnt,  a  mental  conception  and  knowledge 
of  harmony  which  enables  him  to  write  melody 
and  two-,  three-,  and  four-voiced  harmony  with  the 
same  accuracy  that  he  writes  words  and  frames 
sentences  after  knowing  how  to  spell. 

Each  of  the  above  works  is  complete  in  itself.  Their  com¬ 
panionship  in  study  is  therefore  suggested,  not  obligatory. 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

TWBLISHE'RS 

220  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Music  Publishers  and  Importers 
Dealers  in  Music  of  the  Better  Class 
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THE  ETUDE 


MUSIC  SUPPLIES 


BY  MAIL  TO 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  and  SATISFACTORILY 


OVR  SYSTEM  OF  DEALING 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  mvisic  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following : 

A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “  On  Sale  ”  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  together  with  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  country  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

Ti'CIle  Desire  Worn-  Cvabe,  Urife  or  sma"' or  even  a  pertion  of  “• 

-  An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com¬ 
positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 
our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking : 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows,  and  Strings. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  ai\d  Importer 
1708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


Cearn  to  H$k 


for  the 

“HANS  T.  SEIFERT” 
revisions  of  classic  and 
modern  piano  music. 

A  catalogue  of  this  superior  edition  will 
be  mailed  gratis  upon  postal  request. 


fc  Tiscber’s  Uttiuersal  Piano 

•  «  «  music  gatalogiie  «  *  * 


A  monster  catalogue  containing  over  50,000 
musical  compositions.  An  invaluable  work 
which  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
most  complete  stock  in  America.  Price, 
50  cents.  With  an  order  amounting  to  $1.00 
net  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free. 


SPECIAL  RATES 

to  Conservatories,  Convents,  and  similar 
institutions. 


CARL  FISCHER 

6-10  Fourth  Ave.,  (Cooper  Sq.) 

2>  ^  NEW  YORK  ^ 


BY  ALL  MEANS 

GET  THE  MATCHLESS 

“Matchmaker” 

MARCH  TWO-STEP 

America's  New  Society  Park  and  Dance  Hall  Favorite 

By  Rozier  Daughtry 

Copyright,  MCMIII,  by  Commodity  Music  Co* 


Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers.  Price,  50  cts. 

Published  by  COMMODITY  MUSIC  CO.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


COMPLETE  COPIES  will  be  mailed  to 

“Etude”  readers  upon  receipt  of  25c.  (stamps 
accepted).  Or,  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you 
one  each  of  the  following  : 


"  Vallamont,”  Reverie,  -  50c. 

“  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,”  Intermezzo,  50c. 
“  Nyla,”  an  Algerian  Intermezzo,  -  50c. 
“The  Social  Whirl,”  March,  -  -  50c. 
“  Mid-Summer,”  Waltzes,  -  50c. 


Five  of  the  very  best  publications  on  the  market. 

VANDERSLOOT  MVSIC  COMPANY 

WILLI AMSPOR.T,  PA. 

The  Vandersloot  Teaching  Edition  is  in  great  demand 


MY  ALABAMA  SUE  Wm.  &llback 

A  well-told  love  song  of  the  South,  full  of  feeling 
and  replete  with  inspiring  melody.  Price,  50c. 

Sample  Copies  S“£,°'  15c. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CLIFT  HARRIS  CO.,  839  Broadway, 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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SONGS 

RAE,  KENNETH.  Sweetheart.  Eb  (bfc’-c),  F  (c-d), 

G  (d-e),  A  (e-frf) . 50 

A  beautiful  little  love  song  —  one  tliat  will  surely  be  a  permanent 
favorite.  Easy  to  sing  and  full  of  expression. 

TEMPLE,  GORDON.  O  Song  Divine.  C  (bl’-c), 

D  (c-d),  El>  (dt>-et>),  F  (eb-f),  G  (f-g) . 50 

A  semi-sacred  song  which  can  be  used  equally  well  in  the  concert 
hall  or  in  church  service.  Very  melodious,  and  with  very  strong 
climax.  Published  in  five  keys,  to  suit  all  voices. 


TEN  MELODIOUS  SKETCHES 

for  Piano  Solo 
By  M.  B.  WILLIS.  Op.  14a 


No.  1.  Shepherd’s  Song . (1  B)  .25 

A  pleasing  allegretto  movement,  in  the  key  of  F.  The  second 
theme  is  a  very  interesting  melody  for  the  left  hand. 

No.  2.  The  Doll's  Funeral . (1  A)  .40 


A  sober  little  piece,  in  G  minor.  Both  hands  are  in  single  note 
runs  and  broken  chords  throughout,  but  the  combination  of  the 
legato  melody  and  short-phrased  accompaniment  makes  this  a  very 
useful  and  interesting  teaching  piece. 

No.  3.  On  Horseback . (l  B)  .40 

A  descriptive  piece,  representing  the  approach,  passing  and 
retreat  of  a  party  of  horseback  riders.  It  has  no  large  chords,  but 
contains  excellent  practice  in  staccato  playing. 

No.  4.  In  Autumn.  (Waltz)..'. .  (IB)  .25 

The  melody  of  this  waltz  is  entirely  in  the  left  hand.  The  first 
theme  is  in  A  minor,  indicative  of  the  sadness  of  autumn,  while 
the  second  theme  is  in  D  major,  expressing,  in  turn,  the  bright 
days  which  autumn  also  brings. 

No.  5.  At  Church . (2  B)  .40 

A  slow  religious  movement  in  D,  with  suggestions  of  church 
bells  calling  to  worship  and  the  hymns  sung  by  the  worshippers. 
It  is  a  musical  gem. 

No.  6.  Russian  Dance . (2  B)  .40 

A  wild  and  characteristic  Russian  dance,  in  A  minor.  It  should 
be  played  very  fast,  and  when  taken  in  proper  tempo  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  the  other  numbers  of  the  set. 

No.  7.  Baby's  Cradle . . (2  B)  .40 

A  little  song  without  words,  in  C,  with  simple  melody  and  left 
hand  running  accompaniment.  The  second  movement,  in  G, 
represents  the  hymn  as  sung  by  the  mother. 

No.  8.  Home  Longing . (2  A)  .40 

A  quiet  song  without  words,  with  the  principal  melodies  in  the 
left  hand,  and  broken  chord  accompaniment  in  the  right  hand.  It 
will  be  found  an  excellent  piece  for  practice  in  both  legato  and 
phrasing. 

No.  9.  Jumping  Rope . (2  A)  .40 

A  bright  and  jolly  descriptive  piece,  in  F.  The  title  clearly 

indicates  its  character. 

No.  10.  The  Little  Dutchess.  (Waltz) . (IB)  .40 

A  very  beautiful  waltz,  in  the  keys  of  D  and  A.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  pleasing  number  in  this  very  interesting  set  of 
pieces,  and  will  prove  a  great  favorite  both  with  teacher  andpupil. 

Complete  in  one  volume  (Edition  Wood  No.  309) .  .  1.00 

Note:  This  collection  was  originally  published  as  Op.  14,  “Ten 
Easy  and  Melodious  Recreations  in  Unfamiliar  Keys,”  (Edition 
Wood  No.  264.) 

Music  sent  upon  examination  when  satisfactory  references  are  given. 

°lhe  yT Wood Music  (? - 

24G  Summer  Street  6  East  17th  Street 

'Boston  ft etv  y orK.City 


BRAINARD’S 


LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC  LAND 


Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 


It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 


BEE  MARCH, . 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH . 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ . 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES . 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE,  .... 

DOLLS’  MARCH . 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ . 

EVENING  CHIMES . 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . 

FAIRIES’  MINUET . 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES,  .  .  .  . 

LITTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ . 

MARCH . 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 

( Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber),  .  .  .  . 

OLD  CLOCK . 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, . 

ROCKING  CHAIR . 

SACK  WALTZ . 

SLUMBER  SONG, . 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ . 

SWEET  VIOLETS . 


.  .  .  G.  C.  Miller. 

.  .  .  Adolph  Schroeder. 
.  .  .  Carl  Henschel. 

.  .  .  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  .  .  R.  Ferber. 

.  .  .  Adolph  Schroeder. 
.  .  .  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  .  .  R.  Ferber. 

.  .  .  C.  Reinecke. 

.  .  .  Carl  Henschel. 

.  .  .  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  .  .  L.  Streabbog. 

.  .  .  M.  H.  Cochran. 

.  .  .  H.  C.  Work. 

.  .  .  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  .  .  M.  H.  Cochran. 

.  .  .  M.  H.  Cochran. 

.  .  .  John  A.  Metcalf. 

.  .  .  C.  Gurlitt. 

.  .  .  F.  Marcelle. 

.  .  .  F.  Marcelle. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 


BRAINARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book , — mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
“First  Piece”  through  Second  Grade;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 


BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

PRETTY  PICTURE  SONGS 
FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
Music  by  G.  A.  GRANT  SCHAEFER 
Illustrations  by  W.  M.  DeKALB 
PRICE,  75  CENTS. 

WEE  WEE  SONGSfor LITTLE  FOLKS 

BEAUTIFUL  CHILD-WORDS 
Set  to  Simple  Catchy  Melodies.  Novel  Designs. 
PRICE,  50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

JUVENILE  GEMS  FOR  HOME 
AND  KINDERGARTEN 

An  excellent  collection  of  kindergarten  songs.  The  music  is 
written  by  a  finished  musician  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  and  the  words  are  by 
a  kindergarten  teacher  of  wide  experience.  The  melodies  are 
attractive  and  catchy.  It  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  and  is 
both  in  subject-matter  and  style  the  most  artistic  book  of  its  kind 
on  the  market. 

We  invite  the  special  attention  of  kindergarten  teachers  to  this 
book  of  gems. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Teachers  and  Dealers  write  for  Special  Discounts. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  ILL- 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY 

G.  SCHIRMER 

NEW  YORK 

Founders  of  Music 

Life  Sketches  for  Young  Readers 

BY 

HANNAH  SMITH 

J2mo.  pp.  149.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

Miss  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  success¬ 
ful  of  those  who  have  aided  in  spreading  a  popu¬ 
lar  knowledge  of  music  and  musicians.  This  little 
book  is  a  charming  union  of  biographical  and 
technical  exposition  admirably  adapted  for  the 
“young  readers’’  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Miss 
Smith’s  method  is  to  connect  each  of  the  great 
composers  with  the  province  of  art  in  which  he  was 
especially  prominent,  explaining  in  suggestive 
fashion,  and  in  the  simplest  language  possible,  the 
peculiarities  of  that  province.  Thus  she  begins 
with  Palestrina,  whose  work  is  made  the  text  for  a 
brief  explanation  of  vocal  counterpoint,  and  the 
reform  introduced  by  him  in  church  music.  Bach 
brings  in  the  development  of  instrumental  music, 
particularly  of  the  fugue.  The  reform  of  the  opera 
i$  suggested  by  the  life  of  Gluck ;  the  development 
of  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  by  that  of  Weber 
and  of  Schumann,  and  so  on.  It  is  all  charmingly, 
simply  done,  with  the  delicate  touch  of  one  who 
knows  her  subject  thoroughly,  and  also  knows  the 
right  turn,  the  right  spirit  to  interest  young  minds  ; 
and  above  all,  the  value  of  brevity  and  the  right  place 
to  stop.  Miss  Smith  has  made  the  biographical 
part  of  her  subject  picturesque  and  entertaining  by 
the  free  use  of  characteristic  anecdote  and  salient 
facts  ;  while  in  her  technical  explanations  she  has 
contrived  to  give  clear  ideas  in  the  simplest  and 
briefest  language.  There  are  thirteen  biographies  ; 
each  one  is  accompanied  by  a  carefully  drawn  and 
characteristic  portrait  in  line. 


The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung 

An  Interpretation,  Embodying- 

Wagner’s  Own  Explanations 

BY 

ALICE  LEIGHTON  CLEATHER 

AND 

BASIL  CRUMP 

With  Frontispiece. 

12mo.  pp.  146.  Price,  75  cents  net. 

This  little  volume  is  far  removed  from  the 
numerous  handbooks  and  “guides”  that  have  been 
written  on  Wagner’s  great  trilogy.  It  is  really  an 
“interpretation,”  a  discussion  of  the  motives,  the 
structure,  the  dramatic  value  and  the  ethical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  great  music  dramas,  from  a  higher 
literary  and  musical  plane.  The  development  of 
the  dramas  is  closely  followed,  and  the  thematic 
structure  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  use  of  musical 
quotations.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  book,  however,  is  the  lavish  quotation  made  of 
Wagner’s  own  words  in  commenting  upon  or  ex¬ 
pounding  his  Nibelung  Trilogy.  His  voluminous 
writings  have  been  searched  and  the  right  words 
taken  for  the  right  places  with  remarkable  skill 
and  insight.  The  result  is  a  view  of  Wagner’s  work, 
as  it  were,  from  his  own  standpoint,  such  as  no 
other  book  of  the  kind  has  ever  given. 


Send  for  eur  NEW  PIANO  TEACHER'S 
GUIDE.  187  pages.  Free  on  application. 
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Have  You  Examined? 

RUBINSTEIN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES,  technical 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES,  in  four  grades 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES,  in  two  grades 

REUTL1NGS’  MUSIC  PAD.  a  Tablet  for  Theory 
Students. 

BRIX  DAILY  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggios- 
GIESBACh’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Collec 

tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 
four  books. 

HOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  » FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION.” 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 


“  Some  Essentials  in 
Musical  Definitions” 

FOR  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY 

m.  f.  McConnell 

A  comprehensive,  concise,  practical  book,  cov¬ 
ering;  the  outlines  of  music  study  in  all  its 
branches.  Indispensable  to  music  students 
and  to  teachers  as  a  book  of  reference. 


For  Sale  by 

J.  FISCHER  BICO., 

7-11  Bible  House,  -  -  New  York  City 


Price,  retail,  $1.00 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

COPY 

COUPON 

On  receipt  of  this  Coupon,  with  15  one-cent  stamps  for  mailing  ex¬ 
penses,  naming  this  journal,  with  names  and  addresses  of  5  music 
teachers,  will  mail  you  for  examiuation,  THE  SUPREME,  our 
new  75c.  Class  Book,  absolutely  free.  IT  IS  THE  B EST  CLASS 
BOOK  published.  Organizers  of  large  classes  are  usiugit  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  It  contains  many  bright  sparkliug  exercises,  care¬ 
fully  graded  for  begiuuers,  and  for  more  advanced  work,  the  Glee 
and  Chorus  Dept,  is  simply  immense.  A  good  book  is  invaluable, 
where  results  are  desired.  Ordertoday.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  book,  and  be  ready  for  fall  and  winter  work.  Closest  competi¬ 
tion  promptly  met.  State  book  you  have  been  usingand  prices  paid. 
N.  W.  Mu*»ic  Co..  120  Walnut  SC.,  Chicago 

Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  375,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time: 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  and 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price*. 
If  yeur  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 

H.  R.  PALMER.  Lock  Box  1841  NEW  YORK  CITY 


72  Pages.  20  cents. 

How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible 

lO  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES,  in  two  books. 

The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  arc 

now  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 

SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning. the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  rece-nt  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 

Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr-soc. 

America  Forever  March 

One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 

Nothing 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc. 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 
A  Signal  from  Mars  March 
A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 
Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects  ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive  ;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Dance  of  the  Fire=FHes 

A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  ef  the  Century  March 

specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.  50c. 
T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 


Martial  in  character, 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 

The  Burning  of  Rome  March — E. 
ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians-Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm— People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

read  this  special  offer 

To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces»  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 

29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


Special  Reduced  Prices 
Any  1  of  above  (postpaid) 

3  j  Including  the  above  named 

4  *  book  collection  of  32  pieces 

“  6  l  free 


$  .25 
.60 
.75 
LOO 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St..  New  York 


THE  HALF  DOLLAR 

MUSIC  SERIES 


This  series  of  music" volumes  has  been  planned  to  give,  at  a  popular 
price,  a  varied  selection  of  attractive  music.  The  contents  of  each  volume 
have  been  carefully  chosen  from  music  of  proven  popularity.  In  no  other 
form  can  so  much  desirable  music  be  obtained  at  the  price.  The  contents  of 
many  of  the  books,  would,  if  bought  separately,  cost  at  least  five  dollars. 
In  attractiveness  of  typography  and  binding  the  volumes  far  surpass  all 
other  low-priced  collections  of  music. 

The  following-named  volumes  have  been  issued  : 

DANCE  WALTZES  FOR  THE  PIANO 

EASY  FOUR-HAND  PIECES.  Second  and  Third  Grades 

EASY  PIECES  IN  EASY  KEYS.  Vol.  I 

EASY  PIECES  IN  EASY  KEYS.  Vol.  II 

EASY  SALON  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANO 

FAVORITE  DUETS  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

FORTY  VERY  EASY  PIANO  PIECES 

FOUR-HAND  RECREATIONS.  Third  Grade 

MARCHES  AND  TWO-STEPS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

THIRTY  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

VERY  EASY  PIANO  DUETS.  First  and  Second  Grades 

'Price  of  eac.h  volume,  50  cts.,  prepaid. 


In  addition  to  the  abdbe,  •we  shall  issue,  in  November : 

CLASSICS  FOR  VIOLIN  ....  Price,  $1.00 
CLASSICS  FOR  CELLO  ....  "1.00 


BOSTON 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  LYON  &  HEALY  ).  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 
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Instructive  Literature 


The  Scales  and  How  to  Practice  Them  30c. 

The  correct  and  rapid  execution  of  the  Scales  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  necessity  of  Piano  playing. 

Improved  Musical  Catechism  -  30c. 

Presents  the  subject  of  Music  iii  the  easiest,  most  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  attractive  form. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Modulation  50c. 

An  art  easy  of  acquirement  when  approached  under  the 
guidance  of  a  proper  system. 


Mailed  Postpaid  oi\  Receipt  of  Price 


Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  148  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorK 


New  Piano  Solos  S 

Ithaca  March,  by  Roland  F.  Seitz 

Colonial  Girl  March,  by  F.  H.  Losey 

Daddy’s  Delight  March,  by  F.  H.  Losey 
47th  Regiment  March,  by  Samuel  Bryant 
Steeltonian  March,  by  Chas.  B.  Shelley 
Special  to  teachers,  ioc.  each,  or  the  five  for  40c.,  money  order. 
Money  refunded  if  not  pleased. 

R.  F.  SEITZ,  PUBLISHER,  GLEN  ROCK,  PA. 


THE  INVADERS 


Just  What  You  Have  Long  Needed 


FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  MUSIC 
FOR  ALL  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 
FOR  EVERY  LOVER  OF  MUSIC 

The  Least  Expensive,  the  Most 
Compact  and  Complete  of  all 
Musical  Dictionaries 

The  Musical  Guide 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

A  two-volume  encyclopedia  containing  a 
dictionary  of  terms,  a  dictionary  of 
biography,  the  stories  of  all  the  operas, 
harmony  and  pronunciation  charts,  and 
many  contributed  articles  by  -Finck,  Hune- 
ker,  Krehbiel,  and  others. 

The  work  on  the  whole  is  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  music,  occupying  a  place  peculiarly 
its  Own.  Literary  Digest 

Two  Volumes  Postpaid  $6.44;  net  $6.00 

McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  141  E.  25th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Just  published.  March  and  Two-Step,  by  C.  C.  Clark.  Unexcelled  for  dash 
and  brilliancy.  Extremely  catchy  and  positively  the  best  march  of  1903. 
Introductory  price  (send  stamps  or  silver), 

TEN  CENTS  A  COPY 

Write  for  catalogue  containing  3000  numbers. 

<S.V.  MECKEL,  845  EIGHTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


“FATIMA” 

AN  ORIENTAL  INTERMEZZO  FOR  PIANO 

By  LEO  OEHMLER 

( Dedicated  to ,  and  played  by, Jno.  Phil.  Sousa  and  his  band) 
Piano  solo  edition  revised  and  fingered 
by  the  composer. 

This  intermezzo  is  pronounced  by  leading  musicians 
throughout  the  country  to  be  the  finest  and  most  origi¬ 
nal  since  the  appearance  of  Mascagni's  famous  one  from 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 

It  is  at  present  being  introduced  by  the  greatest  bands 
and  orchestras  throughout  America. 

Teachers  and  students  will  be  delighted  with  the  com¬ 
position  and  the  artistic  way  it  has  been  published. 

It  is  easy ,  effective,  fascinating,  and  makes  a  fine  recital 
number  or  parlor  piece. 

Piano  Solo,  50c.  Violin  and  Piano,  60c. 

Band,  50c.  Small  Orchestra,  55c.  Full  Orchestra,  95c. 

A  sample  copy  of  any  or  each  of  the  above  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  25  cents. 
This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time  only.  Send  for 
complete  thematic  catalogue. 

THE  ALBRIGHT  MUSIC  CO. 

195  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 

i  i 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

MEMORIES  of  CHILDHOOD 


l  EVERY  i 

5  TEACHER  PUPIL  1 

SHOULD  USE  THE  i 

j  NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  SVSETH0D  | 

i  OF  ALL  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  r 

\  SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

'  FOR  PIANO  j 

i  “HOW  TO  STUDY  and  PRACTISE  THEM”  I 
\  By  EDWARD  SCHUBERT  { 

bTHEO.  PRESSER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  *  price  \ 
c  Or,  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  50c.  i 

\  (agents  wanted  in  every  city)  Z. 


fry  this  on  your  Piano  or  Organ  and  order  a  copy 

One  of  the  most  Popular  Marches  written. 

THE  MURRAYFIELD. 


March  and  Two  Step. 

E  F  BRACKETT 


A  set  of  ten  easy,  first  grade  teaching  pieces,  carefully  fingered 
and  composed  by  Pauline  Brutting  Story.  Four  of  the  pieces 
are  in  treble  clef.  To  introduce  among  teachers,  will  send  (fora 
short  time  only)  sample  copy  5c.,  the  four  treble  clef  pieces  for 
15c.,  or  the  set  of  ten  for  30c.,  postpaid. 

BREHM  BROS.,  ERIE,  PA. 


W7>lt7PC  fnr  Piano  Slx.  Page?-  $ 5 °°°  title  page. 
W  lUi  IT  laiILL  This  ‘'ad.”  and  12  cents  in 

stamps  or  coin  will  secure  one  complete  copy. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


JUST  OUT  FOR  PIANO 

A  P0R.KEY  TWO-STEP 

Good  lively  time  and  pleasing  melody.  A  backwoods  pro¬ 
duction  that  is  becoming  extremely  popular  where  known. 
Just  the  thing  for  dancing  clubs.  Grade  III.  Price  to  intro¬ 
duce,  25  cents  ;  5  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Published  by  O.  E.  R.VPER.T,  Lynch,  Pa.. 
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Issued  at  our  special 

Drices  as  fol 

lows 

Piano  Solo  23c,  Piano  Duett  37c.  Mandolin  Solo 
14c,  Guitar  Solo  14c,  Mandolin  and  Guitar  19c, 
Mandolin  and  Piano  23c.  Guitar  and  Piano  23c, 
Flute  and  Piano  23c,  Bb  Cornet  or  Clarinet  and 
Piano  23c,  Mandolin  Orchestra  48c, 

Banjo  Solo  14c,  Violin  and  Piano  23c, 

Full  Orchestra  50c,  Full  Band  35c. 


MASTER  PIANO  PLAYER 

25c 


Adjusted  to  the  keyboard  of  your  piano  or  organ, 
you  cun  play  any  accompaniment  with  ease  and 
grace  of  an  accomplished  musician.  No  knowledge 
of  notes  or  music  required.  So  simple  a  child  can 
lay  at  sight.  Thousands  of  satisfied  possessors.  i£5c  delivered. 
ASTKK  PIANO  FLAY  Eli  CO.,  -  338-344  Wabash  Are.,  CHICAGO. 
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Send  for  our  Complete  Catalogue  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  500  sample  parts  of  excellent  teaching  pieces 

,*  THE  GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO. 

121  W.  SEVENTH  ST.  CINCINNATI 


f'o. 


ror  Church  and  Home 

A  NEW  SACRED  SONG 


By  the  composer  of  “Beyond  the  Gates  of  Paradise.” 

Ve  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  refrain  herewith: 


Beautiful  Home  of  Paradise. 


Words  by 

CHARLES  NOEL  DOUGLAS. 


SACRED  SONG. 


Bt> 


Music  by 

ROBERT  A.  KINO.  . 

Compo*«r  of,  8t»rUgM,“B«yowl  t)»  *  rumUmf 

'  “0  Uoldeo  Load  of  P.t  «•.*«!«. 


Copyright  MCMITI  by  L«o  PeUt.  184  W.  87th  9t.,N.  Y. 

Brituh  CowrtrS!  and  pur/brmlng  rig /Um  tecurmd  and  rmmarwmd. 


Complete  copies  can  be  obtained  at  all  music  shops.  Price, 
75  cents,  less  the  usual  discount;  or  send  38  cents  and 
secure  a  copy  direct  from  the  publisner, 


Leo.  Feist 


“FEIST  BUILDING” 
134  W.  37th  Street 


New  York 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS 

A  R.EVERIE-A  TONE-POEM 
Thds  New  Composition  by  Kathleen  A.  R-oberts, 

Composer  of  “  The  North  Star  ”  Reverie, 
Embraces  Sweetness,  Tenderness,  and  Pathos. 

An  Inspired  and  Inspiring  Melody. 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 


REVERIE. 

(A  TONE  POEM.) 


KATHLEEN  A.  ROBERTA 


omplete  copies  at  all  dealers.  Price,  50  cents,  less  the  usual 
discounts  ;  or  send  25  cents  and  procure  it  direct  from 
the  publisher. 

AT  In  order  to  introduce  these  worthy  com- 
'  ^  •  positions  to  “Etude”  readers,  the  pub¬ 

lisher  will,  for  a  limited  period,  send  both  of  the  above 
successes  to  any  address  for  50  cents,  postpaid.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free  for  the  asking. 


Leo.  Feist  i;FEISTBUILDIN0'' 


134  W.  37th  Street 


New  York 
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THE  ETUDE 


JUST  ISSUED 


RECREATIONS 


FOR  THE 


PIANOFORTE 


Ey  CAR.L  BOHM 


No. 

7. 

Op.  360 

Joyfulness . 

.  •  (2C )  . 

.  $0.40 

8. 

A  Little  Study . 

.  .  (2C)  . 

.40 

9. 

Hunting  Scene  . 

.  .  (2C )  . 

.40 

10. 

Contemplation . 

.  .  (2C)  . 

.40 

11. 

Spring’s  Greeting  .... 

.  .  (2b)  . 

.40 

12. 

Evening  Peace . 

•  •  (3a)  • 

.40 

DAYS  OF  YOUTH 

Eight  Instructive  Character  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

'Ey  MAX  FRANKE 


No. 

1. 

Op.  56 

Youthful  Dreams  .  .  .  . 

.  .  (2a)  . 

.  $0.30 

2. 

Birthday  Greeting  .... 

.  .  (2C )  . 

.40 

3. 

The  Gipsies . 

.  . (2b)  . 

.40 

4. 

In  the  Boat . 

.  .  (2C)  . 

.40 

5. 

Harvest  Festival . 

.  .  (2C)  . 

.30 

6. 

Thoughts  of  Home  .  .  . 

.  .  (2C  )  . 

.30 

7. 

The  Mill . 

.  .  (2b)  . 

.40 

8. 

Farewell . 

.  .  (2C)  . 

.40 

WHAT  LITTLE 
HANDS  CAN  DO 

A  Graded  Set  of  Twelve  Little 
Piano  Pieces 

Ey  L.  E.  ORTH 


No. 

1. 

Op.  23 

Here  We  Go!  . 

•  (lb)  . 

.  $0.30 

2. 

Sweet  Clover . 

•  (Ic)  ■ 

.30 

3. 

Evening  Promenade  .... 

•  (lb)  . 

.30 

4, 

On  the  Piazza . 

.  (IC)  . 

.30 

5. 

Swinging  on  the  Birches  . 

.  (2a)  . 

.30 

6. 

Little  Gallant . 

•  (ic)  • 

.40 

7. 

Winsome  Child . 

.  (2b)  . 

.40 

8. 

Hop  Goes  the  Grasshopper 

.  (2a)  . 

.30 

9. 

Birthday  Mazurka . 

•  (ic)  • 

.40 

10. 

Midget  Waltn . 

•  (ic)  • 

.40 

11. 

At  the  Lawn  Party  .... 

.  (2C  )  . 

.40 

12. 

Forward  March . 

.  (2b)  . 

.30 

FOVR  STEVENSON  POEMS 

FROM 

44  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses  ” 

S-et  to  Music  by  HENRY  K.  HADLEY 

My  Shadow . G  (d-e)  .  .  $0.50 

The  Swing . D  (d-f)  .  .  .50 

Young  Night  Thought  .  .  .  .  F  (c-e)  .  .  .50 

Where  Go  the  Boats  ? . F  (d-f)  .  .  .50 


~J~ ent  Free — Complete  JVo-Velty  List 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 


BOSTON 

120  Boylstorv  Street 


LEIPZIG 


NEW  YORK 
136  Fifth  Avervvte 


For  Vocalists,  Teachers,  and  Students 

The  Standard  Graded 
Course  of  Singing 

By  HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE 

In  four  grades :  four  volumes 

Price,  $1.00  each 

A  compilation  and  arrangement  of  selected  and  original 
etudes  graded  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  all  stages  of 
advancement  from  the  point  of  correct  tone  production  to 
finished  and  artistic  rendering. 

For  use  in  Conservatories,  Schools,  and  Vocal  Studios  as 
a  Standard  of  Attainment. 

Every  teacher  and  every  pupil  of  singing  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  Standard  Graded  Vocalises,  by  H.  W.  Greene. 
The  work  consists  of  four  books,  each  representing  approximately 
a  year's  study,  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  kind  to  all  teachers 
who  are  carry  ing  on  a  graded  system  of  vocal  instruction.  This 
feature  is  of  special  value  to  schools  and  conservatories  of  music, 
as  it  provides  a  systematic  curriculum  in  this  class  of  study. 
Every'  composer  of  note  in  the  line  of  vocalises  has  been  drawn 
upon,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  a  compilation  of  old  often-used  vocalises. 
The  very  cream  of  literature  in  this  class  has  been  selected  by  the 
editor.  Each  study  is  annotated  and  full  directions  are  given,  so 
that  young  teachers  will  find  it  a  safe  and  an  indispensable  guide. 

Grades  II,  III,  and  IV  in  press. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

1708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  Oliver  Wendell 
gr  Holmes 

once  said  that  the  best  way  to  take  medicine 
g-  is  fifty  years  before  you  are  born. 

^  We  say,  the  best  way  to  avoid  piano 

g-  trouble  or  disappointment  is  to  buy  a  piano 
g-  that  is  made  by  a  company  that  has  bought 
^  its  knowledge  in  the  school  of  experience, 
g-  The 

i  Emerson  Piano 

gT  has  been  tested  by  over  78,000  purchasers.  It 
ST  is  made  by  a  company  that  has  over  half  a  cen- 
tury  of  experience  to  teach  it  what  is  worth 
Sr  knowing  in  piano  building.  Is  it  any  wonder 
ST  that  this  make  pleases  the  most  fastidious  ?  The 
S^  price  is  reasonable  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Sr  Sold  on  easy  terms  anywhere  in  the  United 
•T  States. .  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  easy 
g-  pay  ment  plan. 

£  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

£  BOSTON  (De,i.  R)  CHICAGO 
S^  120  Boylston  St.  J  95  Wabash  Ave. 


A  PIONEER.  WORK 

Harmonic  Analysis 

A  COURSE  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHORDS  AND  OF  THE  NON¬ 
HARMONIC  TONES  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  MUSIC,  CLASSIC  AMD  MODERN 

By  BENJAMIN  CUTTER. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25 


rJpHIS  book  is  designed  for  those  who  have  studied  Harmony  and 

would  apply  it  in  their  every-day  musical  life,  in  their  playing 
and  in  their  teaching. 

It  is  believed  that  by  a  careful  study  of  this  book  one  may 
learn  not  only  to  analyze  and  to  understand  anything  in  the  way 
of  harmony  that  he  may  chance  to  meet  in  musical  literature, 
classical  or  modern,  but  —  what  is  far  more  important  —  through 
his  heightened  powers  of  comprehension  he  may  be  enabled  to 
hear  with  greater  understanding ,  to  read  at  sight  with  more  facility , 
and  to  play  and  sing  with  more  intelligence. 


How  to  Study  Kreutzer 

By  BENJAMIN  CUTTER 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VIOLIN  TEACHERS  AND  VIOLIN  STUDENTS 


'“pHIS  work  presents,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  student  in  his  efforts  to  master 
the  Kreutzer  studies — those  principles  which  the  teacher  ex¬ 
presses  orally  in  the  lesson-room  and  which  are  here  collected  in 
convenient  form  for  reference  and  confirmation.  Each  study  is 
taken  up  separately,  and  in  its  order ;  its  technical  uses  explained, 
and  the  method  of  overcoming  its  difficulties  indicated. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  ^CLOTH-GILT),  75  CENTS 

OLIVER  DSTSON  COMPANY  v  V  BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &.  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &.  CO.,  Philadelphia 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ETUDE  WILL  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC. 


VOL.  XXII. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  JANUARY,  1904. 


NO.  1. 


A  Talk  with  Alberto  Randegger 


By  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG 


Taking  advantage  of  exceptional  opportunities  of 
observation  and  very  early  realizing  the  importance 
of  an  exact  chronicling  of  the  results,  Mr.  Alberto 
Randegger  has  made  his  life  an  unusually  useful  one. 
With  a  solid  musical  foundation  and  a  quick,  ana¬ 
lytical  mind  he  has,  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  gathered  a  vast  deal  of  musical 
knowledge  through  contact  with 
great  singers. 

No  one  realizes  more  keenly  than 
the  man  whose  calling  brings  him 
into  daily  association  with  noted  mu¬ 
sicians  the  value  of  that  association ; 
but  few  make  the  privilege  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves.  In  this  respect  Mr. 

Randegger  has  been  an  exception. 

With  score  and  pencil  in  hand  he  has 
attended  rehearsals  of  the  oratorios 
sung  in  England  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  marking  every  phrase  and 
nuance  of  the  great  soloists  who 
have  passed  before  the  public  in  half 
a  century.  Certain  of  these  arias  he 
has  published  from  time  to  time  with 
the  annotations  made  in  the  moment 
of  performance.  By  this  plan  he  has 
gathered  the  best  from  an  authorita¬ 
tive  source;  for  the  soloist  of  worth 
is  bound  to  give  deep  thought  and 
long  study  to  works  demanding 
sound  artistic  interpretation.  This 
has  been  but  one  phase  of  Mr.  Ran- 
degger’s  musical  activities,  the  others, 
teaching  and  conducting,  have  served 
to  apply  and  to  extend  his  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Had  not  unexpected  events  turned 
the  course  of  his  career  toward  Lon¬ 
don,  New  York  would  have  been  his 
field  of  labor;  for,  accepting  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  Max  Strakosch  as  opera 
conductor,  he  got  as  far  as  England 
on  his  way,  when  a  cholera  epidemic 
prevented  his  sailing  for  America. 

That  was  in  1854;  and  since  then  he 
has  found  London  a  congenial  home. 

There  Sir  Michael  Costa  became  his 
friend,  and  through  him  he  obtained 
at  once  an  opportunity  to  begin  the 
study  of  great  works  in  their  re¬ 
hearsal  and  performance,  works  in  many  instances 
that  were  given  a  first  hearing  under  the  composer’s 
direction. 

In  1868  Mr.  Randegger  took  the  position  of  first 
singing  teacher  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  a 
post  which  he  hasheld  uninterruptedly  since.  From 
1880  to  1887  he  conducted  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Mme.  Melba  and  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke  at  that  institution.  Again  in  1898, 
under  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  he  was  recalled  to  the 


same  position,  mainly  for  Mozart  performances.  In 
1881  he  assumed  the  conductorship  of  the  Norwich 
Triennial  Musical  Festival. 

Born  at  Trieste  in  1832,  he  will  be  seventy-two  on 
the  thirteenth  of  next  April,  bearing  his  years  well 


' 
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Auberto  Randegger. 

as  people  do  who  are  kept  young  by  love  and  pursuit 
of  their  art. 

It  was  in  the  studio  at  his  home  in  Northumber¬ 
land  Place,  a  room  made  to  work  in,  that  he  talked 
with  me  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  bookshelves  holding  his 
scores,  many  of  them  closely  annotated ;  above  hang 
autograph  portraits  of,  Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  and  many 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  of  Mr.  Randegger’s 
pupils  who  have  made  their  way  in  the  musical 


world.  In  the  center  of  the  large,  high-ceiled  room 
is  the  grand  piano  where  it  catches  to  the  fullest  the 
light  of  the  hazy,  London  day. 

Conversation  turned  at  once  to  the  oratorio  style, 
on  which  Mr.  Randegger  holds  broad  views;  and  tho 
better  to  enforce  his  ideas  at  the  outset  he  took  up 
Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  at  the  scene  between  the 
prophet  and  the  widow  at  the  moment  of  her  son  s 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

“Too  many  sing  oratorio  piano  and  forte,”  he 
began,  “without  any  trace  of  insight  or  knowledge,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  when  it  demands,  in¬ 
stead,  every  element  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic. 

“Take  this  scene,  short,  full  of  strong  contrasts, 
capable  of  such  range  of  emotion  in  delivery.  The 
widow  at  sight  of  the  prophet  exclaims  in  rage,  and 
grief-stricken :  — 

“  ‘What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O 
man  of  God?  Art  thou  come  to  me 
to  call  my  sins  unto  remembrance? 
To  slay  my  son  art  thou  come 
hither?’  Then,  still  unconvinced  of 
his  supernatural  powers,  but  clutch¬ 
ing  at  escape  fioin  her  misery,  she 
supplicates: — 

“‘Help  me,  man  of  God!  my  son  is 
sick !  And  his  sickness  is  so  sore 
that  there  is  no  breath  left  in  him! 
I  go  mourning  all  the  day  long;  1 
lie  down  and  weep  at  night.  See 
mine  affliction.  Be  thou  the  or¬ 
phan’s  helper!’ 

“Then,  when  the  miracle  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  her  son  is  restored  to  life, 
comes  the  passionate  outburst  of  full 
conviction,  to  be  delivered  with  tre¬ 
mendous  faith: — 

“‘Now  by  this  I  know  that  thou 
art  a  man  of  God.’ 

“It  is  necessary  to  read,  to  study, 
and  to  ponder  on  the  text  of  such 
passages  to  get  at  their  full  sub¬ 
limity  and  dramatic  import.  With¬ 
out  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
text,  the  ability  to  read  it  under- 
standingly  and  to  carry  to  the  hearer 
its  full  meaning,  no  singer  can  expect 
to  sing  with  convincing  authority. 

“I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  exag¬ 
gerate  or  to  overdraw,  but  to  give 
the  meaning  completely  as  if  the  idea 
had  spontaneously  developed  in  our 
own  intelligence  and  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  its  delivery  is  placed. 
Ability  to  read  in  this  way  is  of  pre¬ 
eminent  necessity  to  the  singer  not 
alone  of  oratorio,  but  of  all  musical 
works  down  to  the  song  where  all  is 
in  miniature  and  to  be  approached 
as  such. 

“Those  capable  of  only  a  colorless 
reading  will  convey  simply  the  im¬ 
pression  of  reciting  by  rote;  they  make  nothing  indi¬ 
vidual  or  spontaneous  in  expression.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  test  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  powers  of  a 
singer  than  the  reading  of  some  such  sublime  passage 
as  that  quoted  from  ‘Elijah.’  Here,  too,  comes  into 
play  to  high  advantage  purity  of  diction,  which  carries 
to  the  hearer  the  value  of  the  word  in  its  true  sense. 
Until  a  singer  is  capable  of  reading  a  passage  with 
absolute  finish  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the  words  unsung; 
for  without  a  correct  reading  there  can  be  no  correct 
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English,  next  to  Italian,  as  the  best  language  for 
singing.  But  the  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  so  few 
speak  it  properly.  Quite  unfortunately  the  English 
do  not  study  English  diction,  yet  they  should  study 
it  as  they  study  spelling  and  grammar. 

“It  was  once  my  fortune  to  listen  to  a  series  of 
lectures  by  a  distinguished  English  clergyman.  When 
he  was  through  I  congratulated  him  not  on  their 
contents,  for  of  the  intellectual  standard  we  were 
assured  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  on  the  diction  of 
their  delivery.  It  was  the  purity  of  that  diction, 
absolutely  musical,  that  had  so  charmed  me.  Un- 
tion  in  English  as  is  the  case  in  other  languages,  and 
as  to  the  pronouncing  dictionaries,  nobody  consults 
them.  Avoid  conversational  English  in  singing;  for 
that  is  English  in  its  worst  form. 

“Keep  your  ears  open;  hear  the  beginning  and  end 
of  every  syllable.  People  listen  with  their  ears  and 
mind,  and  not  with  their  eyes. 

“English  is  music,  if  you  only  know  how  to  speak 
it.  The  Italian  as  a  singing  language  I  place,  of 
course,  first;  the  English  next;  French,  pretty  for 
small  songs,  and  distinguished  by  elegance  and  re¬ 
finement  of  diction,  I  place  third;  and  German,  a 
great  language  and  forcible,  I  place  fourth.  But  a 
tender  song  is  not  good  sung  in  German;  for  songs 
of  that  type  the  English  language  is  far  more  beau¬ 
tiful  if  properly  spoken. 

“America  has  good  voices,  good  teachers,  and  good 
methods.  That  the  females  have  better  singing 
voices  than  the  males  I  attribute,  not  to  the  inferior 
natural  quality  of  the  American  male  voice,  but  to 
the  fact  that  speaking  nasally,  while  it  injures  the 
deeper  voice  of  the  man,  has  no  effect  upon  the 
higher-  voice  of  the  woman.  Yet  I  have  numbered 
fine  American  men  singers  among  my  pupils,  the  elder 
Whitney,  Charles  Adams,  and  Alberto  Lawrence  be¬ 
ing  of  that  class. 

“To  begin  right  is  with  the  singer  an  all  important 
matter.  Many  have  fine  voices,  yet  they  do  not  de¬ 
velop  as  they  should.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to 
which  this  is  due  is  neglect  of  a  sound  system  of 
respiration. 

“Learn  gradually,  master  one  difficulty  at  a  time. 

“Do  not  overstrain. 

“Develop  the  technical  and  the  esthetic  hand  in 
hand.  Cultivate  the  mind  as  well  as  the  voice. 

“Use  your  powers  of  observation,  and  apply  to 
your  needs  the  example  of  great  artists  to  whom  you 
iisten.” 


WHAT  THE  LISTENERS  THOUGHT. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  FLORENCE 
LEONARD. 


lovelier  the  music  the  lovelier  the  dreaming — day¬ 
dreaming,  to  be  sure,  with  eyes  and  ears  well  open. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  sort  of  hypnotism. 

My  neighbor,  a  little,  fat,  bald-headed,  old  fellow, 
took  this  opportunity  to  offer  me  his  opera-glass 
with  the  remark,  “A  wonderful  discovery  for  con¬ 
certs!” 

“Certainly,”  I  said,  “but  nothing  new.” 

The  little  man  straightened  and  stiffened  himself 
till  he  seemed  twice  as  tall  as  he  was  before:  “Sir, 
have  you  never  heard  of  an  electro-magnetic-instan¬ 
taneous  thought-interceptor?  I  have  patented  it.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Have  the  goodness  to  see  for  yourself,”  with  a 
gesture  toward  the  glass. 

I  lifted  it  to  my  eyes.  To  my  astonishment,  despite 
my  incredulity,  I  could  read  every  person’s  thought 
as  if  it  were  written  down  in  black  and  white.  Just 
in  front  of  me,  in  the  first  row,  was  a  slender  bru¬ 
nette  with  an  intense,  dreamy  expression  in  her  eyes, 
and  behind  the  white  brow  I  read:  “Why  did  that 
tiresome  cook  give  notice?”  Next  her  sat  a  pretty 
little  school-girl,  still  in  short  dresses.  “That  blonde 
’cellist  keeps  looking  over  this  way.  Who  is  it  he  re¬ 
minds  me  of?”  And  close  by,  that  dignified,  white- 
haired  woman  holding  an  ear-trumpet:  “They  are 
taking  everything  too  fast  these  days.  I  wonder 
whether  old  Berty  is  alive  yet.  He  was  a  conductor 
for  you!  We  girls  were  all  crazy  over  him.”  On 
the  right  sat  a  military-looking  fellow  between  two 
ladies  in  black:  “Why  under  heavens  will  they  drag 
me  to  these  concerts?  I  wish  I  were  at  home  with  a 
glass  of  beer.”  In  the  balcony,  half  obscured  by  a 
pillar,  a  tall,  thin  miss,  glasses  on  her  nose,  score  in 
her  hand:  “Oh,  yes,  very  nice  indeed,  but  I  wish  I 
had  put  on  my  goloshes.”  Not  far  away  a  prominent 
musician,  with  a  pale,  small  face,  melancholy  of  eye 
and  leonine  of  hair:  “The  tempo  drags;  too  slow, 
much  too  slow.  There  is  no  swing;  they  are  never 
great.  He  is  growing  old,  poor,  good  Kapellmeister.” 
Ah!  there  in  the  shadow  sat  one  of  the  Herr  Critics. 
His  brow  was  dark  with  dissatisfaction:  “Miserable! 
That  cursed  cobbler  makes  all  my  boots  too  tight.” 
What  about  the  Kapellmeister?  Baton  in  the  right 
hand,  immaculate  cuffs  shaken  well  forward,  the 
diamond  on  his  little  finger  shining  and  sparkling  in 
the  3-8  measure  like  a  fire-fly:  “One,  two,  three — 
one,  two,  three — one,  two,  three;  I  will  hypnotize 

that  audience — smoothly — one,  two,  three - ” 

Four,  five,  six,  seven — sounded  from  the  great  old 
clock  in  the  next  room.  A  man  who  can  sleep  away 
the  “Eroica”  certainly  cannot  deserve  to  be  called 
musical.  Or  was  it  hypnotism. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST. 


singing  of  it.  To  this  very  reason  may  be  attributed 
the  lack  of  success  of  so  many  who  go  upon  the  false 
lines  that  to  deprive  the  text  of  dramatic  value  is  to 
give  it  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  ‘oratorio 
style.’ 

“As  I  just  now  asserted,  in  oratorio  singing  every 
element  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  is  required  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  situation. 

“For  fifty  years  I  have  attended  rehearsals  and 
performances  of  the  oratorios,  score  and  pencil  in 
hand,  and  have  marked  every  phrase,  every  breath, 
every  cadence  of  the  great  singers.  Of  details  I  have 
been  a  careful  student,  realizing  the  importance  of 
gaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  immense  study 
which  these  great  singers  have  given  to  numbers  that 
they  have  interpreted.  A  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  a  firm  foundation  to  build  upon,  and  such  a  method 
of  study  pondered  over,  and  redeveloped,  as  it  were, 
by  our  own  intelligence,  gives  us  the  best  of  insight 
and  traditions. 

“My  whole  life  long,  from  my  early  years,  observa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  keynote  of  my  studies.  I  have 
learned  from  the  great  singers  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact.  A  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
observation  has  always  remained  with  me.  I  have 
not  trusted  to  memory,  but  followed  at  the  moment 
with  my  markings  every  phrase  as  it  was  delivered. 
1  have  kept  the  scores  with  these  same  markings  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Some  of  them  I  have  given  out 
in  print,  but  always  with  a  preface  which  stated  that 
I  was  merely  a  transcriber  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Bi..  this  course  of  observation  I  have  developed  my 
ov  n  knowledge;  but  I  hold  that  there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  in  the  singing  of  oratorio,  ihe  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  must  be  understood.  Scan  tne 
words  thoroughly;  put  your  heart  in  them.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  passage  in  ‘Elijah’  between  the 
prophet  and  the  widow,  full  of  dramatic  power  and 
contrasts.  Yet  what  would  even  this  passage  be 
without  intelligent  appreciation. 

“In  teaching  I  make  my  pupils  read  the  words  first, 
to  see  their  intelligence,  and  the  power  of  their  emo¬ 
tions;  then  I  read  them  aloud  myself  that  we  may 
to  the  fullest  extent  get  at  the  meaning  and  import. 
Without  complete  knowledge  of  the  declamatory 
value  of  the  text  no  singer  can  command  either  an 
intelligent  delivery  or  one  that  will  impress  his  audi¬ 
ence.  But  here  again  extreme  thought  must  be  exer¬ 
cised.  You  must  discriminate  between  the  small 
lyric  and  the  large  dramatic.  You  cannot  put  into  a 
miniature  that  which  you  would  put  into  a  big  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  in  singing  as  it  is  in  painting:  You  may 
use  the  same  colors,  but  you  must  be  true  to  nature  ;* 
the  atmosphere  is  quite  different  in  painting  indoor 
subjects  and  those  under  a  broad,  free  sky. 

“Guided  by  the  teacher  the  good  student  will  find 
out  how  things  should  be  done;  but  he  will  never 
appear  before  the  public  as  a  good  pupil.  He  will 
get  all  from  the  teacher  that  that  teacher  can  con¬ 
vey,  but  he  will  make  that  all  his  own.  And  he  must 
make  it  so  completely  his  own  that  it  will  be  spon¬ 
taneous. 

“Much  has  been  said  of  relying  upon  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  but  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
waiting  for  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  give  us  our 
inspiration.  That  inspiration  may  be  heightened  by 
the  conditions  of  the  moment,  but  it  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  thought  out  beforehand. 

“Tomaso  Salvini,  the  great  tragedian,  once  gave  a 
forcible  illustration  on  this  same  point.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  a  dinner,  and  a  noted  tenor  who  sat  next  us  was 
speaking  of  the  tremendous  impression  that  Salvini 
had  lately  made  upon  his  audiences,  carrying  them 
with  him  by  some  unpremeditated  piece '  of  acting 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Salvini  smiled  and 
said : — 

‘Have  you  been  on  the  stage  so  long  and  yet  tell 
me  that  I  do  these  things  on  the  impulse  of  tne  mo¬ 
ment?  Nothing  is  left  to  the  moment.  I  may  act 
no  scene  twice  alike;  but  every  detail,  every  move  is 
thought  out  before  I  do  it,  and  is  the  outcome  of 
sleepless  nights.’ 

“Mme.  Ristori,  of  all  great  actresses,  was  the  most 
difficult  to  act  with,  for  the  reason  that  she  placeu 
immense  stress  upon  tone  quality  and  value.  The 
end  of  every  speech  that  preceded  hers  had  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  a  quality  of  tone  that  led  up  to  and 
blended  with  her  own,  and  gave  that  which  followed 
it  fullest  effect.  Over  and  again  the  luckless  player 
who  lacked  insisrht  had  to  repeat  his  lines  until  she 
was  satisfied.  What  a  hint  lies  in  this  to  the  singer! 

“English  is  a  good  language  to  sing,  no  matter 
what  is  asserted  to  the  contrary.  Personally,  I  class 


[That  every  person  who  attends  a  concert  is  en¬ 
raptured  with  the  music  bv  no  means  follows,  not 
even  if  the  attention  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
extreme  on  the  music.  The  amusing  little  sketch 
that  follows  works  out  this  thought.  Although 
based  on  studies  of  a  German  audience,  the  remarks 
are  quite  applicable  to  American  concert-goers. — The 
Editor.] 

I  had  in  mind  to  go  to  the  symphony  concert  to 
hear  the  “Eroica”  again.  But  such  weather,  cold, 
wet,  boisterous!  And  my  easy-chair  close  by  the  fire 
is  vastly  comfortable. 

Of  course  a  musical  person  should  not  waver  be¬ 
tween  his  own  comfort  and  a  Beethoven  Symphony. 
But  am  I  musical?  To  play  a  little  better  than  the 
average  amateur  doesn’t  prove  anybody  musical,  and 
even  wild  beasts  have  a  love  for  music. 

The  tide  that  sweeps  into  a  concert-hall  carries 
different  varieties  of  “musical  people,”  so-called.  The 
first  lot  have  complimentary  tickets.  A  seat  that  is 
given  away  must  surely  be  used,  but  the  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets  ought  to  be  called  round-robin 
tickets,  for  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  till  some  one 
takes  pity  on  them. 

After  these  musical  folk  come  the  men  and  women 
who  make  it  their  pride  and  profession  to  be  seen  in 
all  public  places.  Then  there  are  left  a  few  scatter¬ 
ing  listeners  who  come  to  the  concert  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  music. 

How  can  such  an  audience,  thrown  together  helter- 
skelter,  pass  the  tedious  two  hours  and  more  which 
they  have  to  sit  out  without  talking?  If  one  could 
only  read  thoughts  what  curious  experiences  he 
would  light  on.  Indeed  I  have  often  caught  my  own 
thoughts  traveling  off  by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
the  most  beautiful  music,  so  that  I  can  say  the 


Announcement  of  Winners. 

The  contest  for  the  five  prizes  of  $20.00  each  which 
The  Etude  offered  for  the  most  available  essays 
submitted  up  to  November  15,  1903,  was  an  unusu¬ 
ally  interesting  one  both  as  to  the  number  of  con¬ 
testants  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  submitted. 
After  careful  reading  and  re-reading  the  judges 
awarded  the  prizes  to 

Mr.  Robert  Braine,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  his  essay: 
“Teach  the  Teachers.” 

Mr.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  Providence,  R.  I.:  “Fin¬ 
ishing  Touches  in  Pianoforte  Playing.” 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Robinson,  Wakefield,  Mass.:  “The 
Elementary  Specialist.” 

Mr.  Orrill  Y.  Stapp,  Seattle,  Wash.:  “Personality.” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell,  Boston,  Mass.:  “Teaching  by 
Indirection.” 

These  essays  will  be  published  in  The  Etude  for 
February. 


There  is  a  text  which  should  be  preached  in  the 
cathedral  of  music  from  mom  till  eve  and  from  eve 
till  dewy  mom!  It  is  this:  The  end  of  all  technic  is 
tone.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  play  upon  a 
violin  a  thousand  notes  where  another  plays  five  hun¬ 
dred,  if  one  hundred  of  his  thousand  are  out  of  tone? 
What  shall  it  profit  him  if  they  be  harsh  in  quality, 
or  thin  and  wiry,  if  the  other  man’s  be  round  and 
noble?  Why  should  a  pianist  pride  himself  that  he 
can  play  some  work  faster  than  any  other  living  art¬ 
ist  or  more  softly  than  anyone  else?  And  what  shall 
be  the  glory  of  a  singer  who  can  sing  a  high  C-sharp 
and  cannot  sing  a  simple  air  by  Mozart?  For  slowly, 
but  surely,  the  day  is  coming  when  the  true  beauty 
of  music  will  be  an  open  book  to  the  masses. — Se¬ 
lected. 
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WHAT  AN  OLD  WRITING  DESK  TOLD 


:►  By  CARL  RE.INE.CItE.  C 
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I  have  heard  that  great  personages  sometimes 
write  their  own  life  histories,  and  since  I  am  truly  a 
very  great  writing  desk,  1  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  give  out  to  the  world  the  story  of  my  life,  such 
a  story  as  men  call  “memoirs.”  My  father  was  an 
oak-tree  and  my  mother  one  of  that  celebrated  fam¬ 
ily,  the  “Pines,”  my  sponsors  a  cabinet-maker  and  a 
locksmith.  Of  my  earliest  days,  as  is  readily  under¬ 
stood  1  have  no  recollections.  The  first  thing  that  1 
can  call  to  mind  is  the  day  when,  in  a  great  furniture 
store,  I  was  shown  to  a  customer  who  manifestly 
was  much  pleased  with  me  since  he  bought  me  with¬ 
out  haggling  over  the  price;  immediately  I  was 
freshly  polished  until  I  possessed  a  most  brilliant 
luster  and  spread  all  around  me  a  most  agreeable 
odor.  Thus  1  first  entered  the  house  of  my  lord  and 
master  as  a  true  servant,  later  to  become — as  I  may 
venture  to  say — also  his  true  friend.  As  I  said  before 
I  am  a  very  large  desk,  51  l/a  inches  high,  63  V«  inches 
wide,  74 '/«  inches  in  depth,  have  eleven  drawers,  two 
closets,  and  a  drawer  which  is  not  merely  a  drawer,  but 
a  desk  to  use  from  a  standing  position.  This  section 
of  the  desk  contained  a  secret  drawer. 

I  am  a  very  learned  desk,  as  can  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
always  hidden  away  in  my  various  re¬ 
cesses,  so  long  as  I  can  remember,  a 
great  mass  of  paper  upon  which  vari¬ 
ous  men  have  written  down  their 
works,  which  were,  as  I  am  informed, 
afterward  printed  and  spread  through¬ 
out  the  world.  My  friends  can  easily 
perceive  that  quite  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  culture  and  scholarship  must 
have  passed  over  to  me. 

So  far  as  my  memory  takes  me  back, 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  1840  I  was 
living  in  Dresden,  and  my  owner  was 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  He  was  a  very  in¬ 
dustrious  man,  sat  at  me  for  half  the 
day  at  a  time  and  composed  without 
intermission.  1  conceived  a  very  great 
affection  for  him,  for  he  treated  me  so 
well,  always  kept  me  clean  and  was,  in 
particular,  most  careful  that  all  ink- 
spots  that  sometimes  fell  upon  my 
cover  of  green  cloth  should  be  taken 
out,  and,  when  at  length  this  cover 
had  become  unsightly,  had  the  writing 
table  covered  with  a  kind  of  oilcloth. 

This  wore  so  well  that  I  still  have  it 
to-day,  and  only  in  a  few  places  is  it  somewhat  dam¬ 
aged. 

My  owner  had  a  number  of  close  friends,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for  some  one  of  them  to  be  staying  in 
his  house  for  a  time.  I  recall  one,  a  short,  rotund 
gentleman  with  a  friendly  face  and  merry  eyes  who 
wrote  an  entire  novel  with  my  help.  This  was  Ber- 
thold  Auerbach,  and  the  book  he  called  “On  the 
Heights,”  very  likely  because  he  wrote  it  at  my 
highest  “story,”  namely,  the  drawer  which  is  no 
drawer  but  a  “standing  desk.”  There  were  many 
other  famous  men  who  used  to  visit  my  master,  men 
whom  I  learned  to  know;  and  I  was  always  very 
proud  when  they  admired  my  massive,  stately  ap¬ 
pearance.  One  day  we  received  a  visit  from  a  very 
serious  looking,  taciturn  gentlemen  with  clear,  pene¬ 
trating  eyes,  whom  Hiller  asked  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  if  he  had  learned  to  know  Richard 
Wagner. 

“Oh,  yes,”  was  the  reply  of  the  other,  a  certain 
Robert  Schumann,  “he  is  a  very  able  fellow;  but  one 
can’t  get  on  very  well  with  him — he  talks  all  the 
time.”  Later  Hiller  mentioned  to  the  painter  and 
poet,  Robert  Reinick,  this  reply  of  Schumann’s,  and 
added  that  he  himself  had  talked  of  Schumann  to 
Wagner,  and  that  Wagner  had  said  that  Schumann 
was  a  wonderfully  talented  fellow,  but  that  it  was 
hard  to  hold  a  conversation  with  him,  because  “he 
never  speaks  a  word.”  When  I  heard  this  I  was  so 
amused  that  I  laughed  inwardly  until  all  my  drawers 
rattled. 

I  was  acquainted  with  many  other  celebrities,  the 
sculptor  Rietschel,  the  great  tenor  Tichatschek,  the 


painter  Julius  Hiibener,  and  many  others.  What 
pleasant  recollections  for  me!  But  I  preserve  in  one 
of  my  drawers  a  very  sorrowful  recollection,  which 
comes  specially  into  my  memory. 

It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  here,  of  all  places, 
there  were  persons  who  were  very  discontented  with 
social  and  political  affairs,  particularly  with  such 
things  as  the  ministers  of  state  had  arranged  at  their 
desks  (my  very  dear  colleagues).  These  persons 
gathered  together  in  great  masses  and  opposed  their 
princes,  which  I,  with  my  limited  writing-desk  under¬ 
standing  consider  very  wrong.  But  what  could  I  do, 
I  who  stood  there  immovably;  I,  a  predestined  con¬ 
servative! 

While  I  meditated  thus  over  the  events  of  the  day 
I  heard,  suddenly,  out  on  the  street  a  strange,  con¬ 
fused  tumult.  Great  crowds  of  the  discontented  ran 
through  the  streets,  howling,  yelling,  and  tearing  up 
the  pavements  from  the  streets.  Soon  after  that  I 
heard  a  tremendous  clatter,  then  a  heavy  crash,  and 
suddenly  1  felt  a  piercing  pain  in  my  upper  left 
drawer.  A  musket  ball  had  struck  me.  The  ball 


was  taken  out  of  the  wound  and  1  recovered,  but  the 
scar  is  still  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

Whether  my  owner  was  concerned  about  this  or 
suspected  that  Dresden  had  become  very  disagreeable 
to  me  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom;  but  it  is 
certain  that  soon  after  both  of  us  left  Dresden  and 
moved  to  Dusseldorf.  Hiller  had  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  citjr  capellmeister,  a  post  which  Mendelssohn 
had  filled  a  few  years  previously  and  which  Schu¬ 
mann  took  up  some  years  afterward.  Since  Hiller 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  musician,  and  in 
addition  to  that  was  intellectual  and  very  clever  in 
many  ways,  in  Diisseldorf,  as  in  Dresden,  he  had  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  many  celebrated  men,  musi¬ 
cians,  poets,  and  many  of  the  painters  who  made  this 
art-center  their  home.  1  have  seen  Lessing,  both 
the  Achenbachs,  Hildebrand  (the  creator  of  Edward’s 
Sons),  Knaus  (the  great  portrait  painter).  Kohler,  and 
many  others  as  familiar  friends  in  Hiller’s  apart¬ 
ments.  These  painters  were,  as  I  learned,  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  their  branch  of  art;  not  only 
painted  well  but  were  also  fine  draughtsmen,  were 
great  admirers  of  music,  and  had  a  particularly  com¬ 
prehensive  interest  for  the  Great  and  the  Beautiful. 
With  foreign  languages  only  had  they  not  concerned 
themselves;  outside  of  the  little  Italian  they  had 
brought  back  from  Rome  with  them,  they  knew 
nothing  except  their  own  beloved  German.  Hiller, 
who  was  versed  in  many  languages,  used  to  tell  a 
story  about  two  of  then\  which  I  heard  so  often  that 
I  still  have  it  in  my  memory,  and  will  relate  it  for 
your  benefit: — 

The  painters,  Hildebrand  and  Kohler,  went  to 


Brussels,  in  order  to  get  a  better  chance  to  study  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Belgian  school 
of  painters  than  was  possible  at  Dusseldorf.  They 
went  to  the  Art  Gallery  and  bought  a  catalogue. 
They  viewed  the  various  paintings  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  appreciation  of  the  connoisseur  until 
they  came  to  a  stop  before  a  portrait  that  made  a 
particularly  strong  impression  upon  them.  Hilde¬ 
brand  asked  his  friend  to  look  into  the  catalogue  to 
see  who  had  painted  the  picture,  but  Kohler  said 
that  was  unnecessary  since  the  name  of  the  painter 
was  attached  to  the  frame. 

“You  are  right,  indeed,”  said  Hildebrand,  and  then 
read: — 

“Vendu”  (French  for  “sold”). 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  this  artist  Vendu,”  said 
Kohler,  “but  he  must  be  a  famous  fellow,  since  all 
the  best  portraits  are  his  work.” 

Then  they  went  further  through  the  hall. 

“The  deuce  take  it,”  suddenly  said  Hildebrand, 
“that  portrait  there.  No.  224,  is  also  a  splendid  piece 
of  work,  but  there  is  no  name  on  it.  We’ll  have  to 
look  in  the  catalogue  to  see  who  did  it.” 

Kohler  turned  the  leaves  until  he  found  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  then  said:  “That  is  by  Du  Meme”  (French 
for  the  same,  or,  as  it  appears  when  a  number  of 
entries  are  by  one  party,  “Ditto”).  The  result  of  the 
trip  was  that  the  two  painters  reported  to  their 
friends  in  Dusseldorf  that  the  finest  paintings,  as  a 
whole,  were  by  “Vendu”  and  “Du  Meme,”  two  mas¬ 
ters  whose  names  they  had  never  known  up  to  that 
time. 

After  I  had  spent  some  years  in 
Dusseldorf  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  stay  there  was  drawing  to  an 
end.  And  so  it  was.  I  learned  that 
my  lord  and  master  had  been  called  to 
Cologne,  and  thither  we  journeyed, 
Hiller  and  I,  in  1850.  But  there  also 
my  stay  was  to  be  short,  for  in  1851 
Hiller  received  a  call  to  the  Italian 
Opera  at  Paris.  I  was  greatly  rejoiced 
at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  great 
and  splendid  city  and — I  must  honestly 
confess  it — it  tickled  my  vanity  not  a 
little  when  I  thought  how  I  should 
impress  the  French  with  my  stately 
appearance,  since,  as  I  had  learned, 
they  had  only  small  desks,  although 
they  were  elegant  enough.  But  it  was 
to  be  otherwise. 

One  evening  I  heard  Hiller  say  to  a 
young  musician  whom  I  had  often  seen 
with  him  that,  on  account  of  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Paris  he  would  sell  his  furni¬ 
ture  at  auction,  that  is  all  except  me, 
since  he  should  regret  very  much  that 
I  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
unmusical  persons,  utter  strangers  to 
himself,  and  then  went  on  to  say  so 
much  in  my  praise  that  modesty  forbids  me  to  men¬ 
tion  it.  These  words  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
young  man  that  he  decided  to  buy  me,  whereat  Hiller 
seemed  very  much  pleased.  It  was  very  hard  for  me 
to  be  separated  from  my  old  master  and  friend,  and  I 
was  anxious  lest  my  new  owner  should  not  give  me 
such  an  important  position  in  his  house  and  in  his 
heart  as  I  had  enjoyed.  In  fact,  I  had  become  very 
high-spirited,  and  considered  myself  far  better  than 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  had  never  assisted  in 
musical  or  literary  composition. 

But  I  have  no  ground  for  complaint.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  I  have  been  with  my  second  owner, 
and  we  have  lived  together  most  intimately  in  Bar¬ 
men,  in  Breslau,  and  in  Leipzig.  Once  he  has  had  me 
polished  anew.  For  that  I  showed  myself  properly 
thankful  by  rattling  very  strangely  when  he  acci¬ 
dentally  came  near  to  one  of  my  secret  drawers. 
This  attracted  his  attention.  After  a  search  he 
found  the  drawer  and  in  it  a  poem  of  Goethe  over  his 
signature. 

But  now  my  master  is  old.  Who  knows  into  what 
hands  I  shall  come  in  the  future? 


The  great  maxim  of  modern  reform  in  education  is 
the  activity  ot  the  pupil  instead  of  the  didactics  of 
the  teacher.  There  are  but  two  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  as  regards  the  pupil,  the  active  and  the  pas¬ 
sive  ;  as  regards  the  teacher,  the  method  of  demon¬ 
stration  and  the  method  of  suggestion.  The  active 
method  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  university  should 
be  adopted  in  all  the  grades. — Prof.  Bunker. 
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FROM  VIRGINAL  TO  PIANOFORTE. 


BY  HENRY  E.  KREHBIEL. 


The  conventional  pianoforte  recital  begins,  as  a 
rule,  with  a  composition  of  Bach,  proceeds  then 
through  a  sonata  by  Beethoven  to  a  group  of  pieces 
by  the  composers  of  the  romantic  period,  preference 
being  given  to  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Chopin, 
and  ends  with  a  thunderous  proclamation  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  instrument,  and  the  volubility  of  finger, 
muscularity,  and  endurance  of  the  player,  in  a  Hun¬ 
garian  rhapsody  by  Liszt.  There  are  many  variants 
of  this  scheme,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  type  and  also 
as  a  text  for  a  brief  survey  of  pianoforte  literature, 
and  a  discussion  of  some  things  which  the  virtuoso 
generally  ignores,  but  which  the  amateur  may  pleas¬ 
antly  and  profitably  study. 

The  scheme  is  representative  of  over  two  centuries 
of  pianoforte  music— or  rather  it  would  be  thus  rep¬ 
resentative  if  the  Bach  pieces  generally  chosen  were 
not  transcriptions  by  Liszt  or  Tausig  of  works  orig¬ 
inally  composed  for  the  organ — and  this  is  to  its 
credit.  But  it  ignores  the  music  of  the  century 
which  preceded  Bach,  and  the  creations  of  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  the  concerts  of  a  New  York  season  in 
which  the  pianoforte  figured.  The  analysis  disclosed 
that  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pianoforte  com¬ 
positions  of  all  kinds,  except  concertos  and  sonatas — 
that  is  to  say,  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  com¬ 
positions  in  the  forms  most  cultivated  by  the  com¬ 
posers  of  to-day — more  than  two-thirds  were  the 
works  of  dead  masters,  and  the  remaining  numbers 
included  the  works  of  local  composers,  who,  by  giving 
concerts  of  their  own,  or  in  other  ways,  got  their 
names  on  the  list. 

1  he  concertos  played  exemplified  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  of  a  century’s  productions;  and  of  the 
sonatas,  sixteen  were  by  Beethoven,  a  number  sev¬ 
eral  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  sonatas  of  the 
other  composers  combined.  The  demonstration  seems 
conclusive  that,  despite  their  willingness,  pianists  are 
hard  put  to  find  new  music  which  makes  appeal  to 
their  judgment,  taste,  and  affection. 

If  we  cannot  find  attractive  novelties  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  to-day,  we  might  profitably  look  for  them 
in  the  productions  of  the  century  which  is  ignored  by 
those  who  take  Bach  for  a  starting-point.  In  this 
respect  a  good  example  was  set  by  Rubinstein  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago  at  his  historical  recitals  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  London.  His  programs  began  with 
compositions  by  Thomas  Tallis,  William  Bird,  Dr. 
John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  the  chief  glories 
of  the  earliest  school  of  composers  for  distinctively 
keyboard  stringed  instruments.  They  wrote  for  the 
virginal,  and,  with  their  associates  in  the  English 
school,  composed  a  period  a  century  in  advance  of 
the  Frenchmen  and  Italians  who  are  credited  with 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  clavier  composers  and 
players  in  their  own  countries. 

The  music  illustrates  a  great  step  in  the  process  of 
emancipating  instrumental  from  vocal  music,  which 
began  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  came  to  full 
fruition  in  the  seventeenth.  There  is  nothing  of  an 
earlier  date  that  is  tolerable  to  modern  ears;  but 
pieces  like  the  “Courante  Jewell”  and  “The  King's 
Hunting  Jigg,”  by  Bull;  “Sellinger’s  Round”  and 
“The  Carman’s  Whistle,”  by  Bird,  will  be  found  full 
of  charm  for  the  hearer  of  to-day,  especially  if  they 
are  played  in  the  proper  manner;  on  which  point  a 
word  presently.  The  pieces  are  predominantly  cast 
in  the  form  of  variations,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
the  popular  songs  of  the  day — such  as  “The  Carman’s 
Whistle”;  “John,  Come  Kiss  Me  Now” — and  dances, 
especially  pavans  and  galliards. 

To  play  them  properly  calls  for  extreme  nimbleness 
and  lightness  of  fingers.  The  instrument  for  which 
they  were  written  resembled  in  form  the  modern 
pianoforte  (which  was  not  invented  until  well  on  in 
the  eighteenth  century)  and  in  having  a  keyboard 
and  metal  strings;  but  the  mechanism  was  wholly 
different,  and  this  difference  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  performing  the  old  pieces.  The  strings  of  the 
spinet,  virginal,  and  harpsichord  were  twanged  with 
quill  points  stuck  into  upright  bits  of  wood  called 
jacks,  which  rested  on  the  farther  end  of  the  keys 
and  were  pushed  upward  by  the  depression  of  the 
keys.  As  they  rose  the  quill  points  were  lifted 
against  the  strings,  and  snapped  them  in  passing. 
There  were  no  differences  of  forte  and  jiiano  in  the 
instruments  except  in  the  ease  of  the  harpsichord, 
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and  there  they  were  produced  by  such  devices  as  a 
swell-box,  and  the  use  of  additional  sets  of  strings 
and  jacks  which  could  be  coupled  to  the  fundamental 
sets,  as  the  different  stops  are  coupled  in  an  organ. 
The  essentials  in  playing  were  fluency,  evenness,  and 
good  phrasing;  expression  was  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity. 

That  the  music  of  the  virginalists  of  England  and 
clavecinists  of  France  will  be  heard  with  growing  in¬ 
terest  by  the  public  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
tendency  toward  a  revival  of  archaic  tastes,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  musical  manners,  which  has  been  notice¬ 
able  during  the  last  deca'de.  Orchestral  conductors 
have  charmed  audiences  with  the  old  dances  of 
Rameau  and  Gluck,  and  some  of  the  unfamiliar  sym¬ 
phonies  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  Dittersdorf, 
and  Mozart.  The  viola  d’amour  has  reappeared  in  the 
concert  room.  Music  lovers  have  crowded  around 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  in  London  to  hear  the  music  of  past 
centuries  played  upon  the  instruments  for  which  it 
was  written.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  newly 
made  specimens  of  archaic  instruments  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  jury;  and  some  years  ago  the  historic  house 
of  Erard  resumed,  in  a  small  way,  the  manufacture 
of  harpsichords. 

Bach,  though  compelled  to  consider  the  harpsi¬ 
chord  in  his  compositions  designed  for  public  per¬ 
formance,  preferred  the  clavichord  for  his  own  use,  as 
did  his  son  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  who  provided  the 
foundation  upon  which  modern  pianoforte  music,  as 
distinguished  from  that  written  for  quilled  instru¬ 
ments,  rests.  The  circumstance  not  only  accounts 
for  the  lovely  lyricism  in  the  “Forty-eight  Preludes 
and  Fugues,”  but  also  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Bach  ought  to  be  played. 

The  clavichord  was  much  feebler  in  tone  than  the 
harpsichord,  but  it  had  in  a  measurable  degree  the 
quality  which  differentiates  the  pianoforte  from  all 
the  rest  of  its  precursors — dynamic  variety  brought 
under  the  command  of  the  player  through  touch 
alone.  The  strings  of  the  clavichord  were  not 
snapped  or  plucked,  but  were  struck  by  a  metal  pin 
flattened  at  the  end  which  stood  upright  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  key.  This  pin,  called  a  tangent, 
had  to  be  held  against  the  string  as  long  as  it  was 
desired  to  hear  the  tone,  for  it  acted  as  one  of  the 
bridges  which  divided  the  strings  into  proper  lengths. 
This  feature  of  the  clavichord  mechanism,  which  was 
simplicity  itself,  led  to  one  of  the  fascinating  effects 
of  which  the  instrument  was  capable.  By  quietly 
rocking  the  finger  upon  the  key  after  it  had  been  de¬ 
pressed,  a  tremulousness  was  imparted  to  the  tone 
something  like  the  vibrato  of  the  violinist. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  hammer  of  the  pianoforte 
leave  the  string  immediately  after  contact,  lest  the 
tone  be  muffled;  hence  the  pianist  has  less  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  tone  than  the  old  clavichordist.  The 
teaching  which  the  recorded  fact  brings  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  player  who  speaks  the  old  language  with  the 
voice  of  to-day  is  that,  so  other  essentials  be  kept  in 
view,  it  is  more  proper  to  strive  for  expression  of 
sentiment  in  the  music  of  Bach  than  in  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  if  one  wishes 
to  hear  the  music  aright.  Even  after  the  quilled  in¬ 
struments  had  given  way  to  the  pianoforte  with  its 
steadily  increasing  dynamic  capabilities,  it  was  long 
before  the  style  of  play  cultivated  on  the  harpsi¬ 
chord  and  clavichord  was  wholly  abandoned.  The 
old  instruments  were  not  pounded,  but  caressed.  Re¬ 
pose,  fluency,  and  lightness  of  finger  were  the  notable 
features  of  Handel’s  playing.  When  Bach  played  the 
movement  of  his  fingers  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable,  he  did  not  change  the  position 
of  his  hands,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  was  motion¬ 
less.  Interest  in  clean  fingering  remained  dominant 
among  composer-performers  down  to  Beethoven,  and 
might  profitably  be  borne  in  mind  when  his  early 
works  are  played.  The  transcendental  notions  of 
technic  which  prevail  to-day  were  developed  from 
dementi,  and  are  not  called  for  in  Beethoven’s  music 
except,  possibly,  so  far  as  the  modern  instrument  and 
modern  surroundings  justify  changes  in  style  made 
to  preserve  symmetry.  Haydn  and  Mozart  fall  under 
the  technical  sway  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
and  point  toward  the  young  Beethoven;  but  their 
music,  like  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  terra 
cognita. — From  The  Iiookl  over’s  Magazine,  by  permis¬ 
sion. 


A  technical  difficulty  beside  which  that  of  facil¬ 
ity  is  a  minor  problem  is  that  of  the  rhythm,  elastic 
rhythm.  The  best  course  of  instruction  must  include 
the  greatest  variety  of  rhythms. — Forsyth. 


WHY  IS  MUSIC  WRITTEN  IN  SO  MANY 
KEYS? 


BY  WSI.  Q.  PHILLIPS. 


Sooner  or  later  every  young  student  asks  this 
question  only  to  receive  a  rather  indefinite  answer, 
such  as  “to  permit  of  transposition  to  suit  a  lower 
or  higher  voice.”  This  is  merely  one  of  the  uses  of 
our  system  of  multiple  tonalities,  and  a  reference  to 
it- takes  the  principle  for  granted  without  attempting 
to  explain  it.  It  might  be  better  to  say  “to  enable  a 
composer  to  write  a  melody  of  a  certain  character 
within  the  compass  of  a  given  voice.”  This  may  not 
be  quite  so  clear,  but  it  suggests  the  effect  of  the 
keynote  upon  the  character  of  the  melody,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  even  in  the  simplest  vocal  music. 
The  piano  player  frequently  overlooks  this — all 
“keys”  sound  alike  on  an  instrument  of  long  com¬ 
pass  and  colorless  tone.  The  use  of  so  many  possible 
starting  points  seems  to  add  a  technical  complica¬ 
tion  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  result  gained. 
Therefore  again  the  question,  Why  are  there  so  many 
keys?  There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  a  system 
to  which  neither  keyboard  nor  staff  notation  are 
adapted,  and  which  is  responsible  for  a  large  share 
of  the  difficulties  of  reading  and  performing. 

If  any  not©  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  or  tonic 
of  a  diatonic  major  scale  every  other  degree  of  the 
scale  will  acquire  a  distinctive  character  when  heard 
in  relation  to  the  tonic.  The  dominant  or  fifth  is 
brilliant  and  rousing,  the  mediant  or  third  is  in¬ 
terrogative  and  pleading,  the  fourth  and  sixth  are 
solemn,  and  so  forth;  but  these  various  degrees  are 
by  no  means  of  equal  importance  in  building  a  mel¬ 
ody.  The  one  indispensable  degree  is  the  tonic  itself, 
and  after  it  the  dominant.  These  serve  very  much 
the  same  purpose  as  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  a  sen¬ 
tence — they  carry  the  general  meaning  of  a  musical 
phrase  which  is  amplified  or  modified  by  the  use  of 
the  other  degrees  of  the  scale.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  write  a  normal  or  recognizable  melody 
without  employing  these  two  notes — usually  they 
occur  very  frequently,  especially  in  a  simple  melody 
like  a  tune.  Take  any  hymn  book,  observe  a  few 
well-known  tunes  and  notice  how  often  these  notes 
are  used.  Here  is  an  example,  “St.  Anne,”  in  the  key 
of  C,  an  excellent  one,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one 
note,  it  is  purely  diatonic: 
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Beginning  on  the  dominant,  G,  this  same  note  oc¬ 
curs  five  times  in  the  first  half  of  the  tune,  and  the 
tonic,  C,  four  times,  the  two  making  nine  notes  out 
of  fourteen.  In  the  second  part  of  the  melody  the 
tonic  occurs  four  times  and  the  dominant  once.  Alto¬ 
gether  they  are  used  for  fourteen  notes  out  of 
twenty-eight — exactly  one-half;  but  if  the  duration 
of  the  notes  is  also  considered  the  proportion  is  still 
greater  owing  to  the  prolonged  notes  at  the  ends  of 
the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  tune.  We  may  also 
say  that  the  first  part  is  a  melody  built  around  the 
dominant  and  the  second  around  the  tonic.  And  we 
notice  that  it  is  a  vigorous,  rugged  melody  in  which 
the  interest  is  well  sustained,  the  end  being  a  climax 
owing  to  the  high  pitch  of  the  tonic.  If  the  com¬ 
poser  had  elected  to  finish  on  C,  an  octave  lower — the 
whole  effect  of  the  tune  would  have  been  changed. 

In  another  well-known  tune  in  the  key  of  C,  Melita 
(“Eternal  Father,  Strong  to  Save”)  we  have  the 
lower  tonic  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
the  whole  tune  is  of  a  quiet,  pathetic  character.  But 
before  examining  other  examples  let  us  consider  th© 
factor  which  really  determines  the  selection  of  the 
key — that  is  the  voice  itself,  whether  vocal  or  in¬ 
strumental. 

In  the  case  of  hymn  tunes  the  melody  is  set  for 
the  highest  or  soprano  voice  ranging  from  C  below 
the  staff  to  say  F  on  the  top  line.  Good  voices  will, 
of  course,  range  beyond  this,  but  in  writing  a  simple 
melody  for  general  use  it  is  the  ordinary  voice  that 
must  be  considered.  This  gives  a  compass  of  an 
octave  and  a  fourth,  so  that  in  any  key  selected 
there  may  be  either  two  tonics  or  two  dominants 
available.  But  the  whole  range  from  C  to  F  can¬ 
not  be  used  altogether  at  the  caprice  of  the  com- 
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poser.  The  lowest  notes  are  often  rich,  but  rela¬ 
tively  dull  and  useful  for  quiet  effects  only.  The 
highest  notes  are  strong  and  brilliant,  but  their  mere 
production  requires  so  much  effort  that  they  may  be 
used  only  sparingly  and  for  special  effects.  The 
middle  register — less  than  an  octave — is  the  main 
reliance  of  the  composer,  and  upon  the  relation  of 
the  tonic  of  the  key  to  this  middle  register  much  of 
the  character  of  the  melody  will  depend. 

If  we  take  the  key  of  C  major  we  find  an  upper  and 
lower  tonic  and  the  intervening  dominant  available, 
but  the  lower  tonic  is  too  low  for  any  but  the  quiet¬ 
est  effects,  while  the  upper  tonic  is  on  the  limit  of 
the  effective  middle  register,  and  its  free  use  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  associated  with  stirring  effects,  as  in  the 
case  of  “St.  Anne.”  If  we  seek  for  further  examples 
in  the  key  of  C  we  shall  find  that  they  are  scarce — in 
other  words  the  key  is  rarely  used  by  composers  of 
hymn  tunes  owing  to  the  rather  extreme  positions  of 
the  tonic.  Naturally  then  a  key  which  brings  the 
tonic  in  the  most  useful  part  of  the  voice  will  prom¬ 
ise  better  results — that  is  a  more  extended  range  of 
usefulness.  Such  is  the  key  of  F,  and  in  addition  it 
is  unique  in  that  the  tonic  and  dominant  are  avail¬ 
able  each  in  two  positions.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  plenty  of  good  tunes  in  the  key  of  E,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  keys  most  used  by  writers  of  church 
music.  The  note  F  itself  is  a  convenient  one  for  the 
beginning  of  a  melody,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low, 
and  from  it  the  composer  may  rise  naturally  and 
comfortably  to  the  mediant.  A,  and  the  dominant,  C, 
while  the  octave  itself  is  available  for  any  brilliant 
effect.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  key  of  G, 
where  the  octave  and  its  leading  note  are  quite  out 
of  reach. 

Attention  may  now  be  directed  to  such  keys  as 
B-flat  and  A,  where  the  tonic  is  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  voice,  with  a  dominant  available  both  above 
and  below.  Naturally  this  will  influence  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  melody,  and  there  will  be  a  constant 
inducement  to  modulate  boldly  into  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  especially  with  a  tune  for  a  hymn  of  six 
lines  to  the  stanza.  But  modulation  may  occur  in 
any  key,  and  almost  any  tune  will  show  examples  of 
transitions  to  other  keys;  sometimes  these  are  of 
such  a  character  as  quite  to  eclipse  the  melodic  in¬ 
terest  for  the  time  being.  This  subject  leads  to 
questions  of  harmony  which  are  usually  beyond  the 
junior  student,  and  he  must  expect  to  find  many 
tunes  which  do  not  so  readily  lend  themselves  to  a 
purely  melodic  analysis  as  “St.  Anne.” 

The  point,  however,  is  this:  That  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  key,  voice,  and  melody  are  definite,  and  do 
not  come  about  by  accident;  and  once  the  habit  of 
observation  is  formed  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  read  a 
melody  intelligently  as  to  read  it  mechanically. 
There  was  a  time  when  even  “advanced  pupils”  de¬ 
scribed  a  key  by  its  number  of  sharps  or  flats,  and 
they  really  had  no  definite  idea  why  these  trouble¬ 
some  accidentals  were  introduced  at  all.  Few  teach¬ 
ers  would  permit  such  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
scale-building  now;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
pupil  to  describe  a  composition  as  in  the  key  of  A  or 
F ;  he  should  be  encouraged  to  look  into  the  thing, 
and  see  what  use  the  composer  has  made  of  the 
sounds  he  has  selected. 


LOST! 

By  a  Pianoforte  Student  During  1903! 


BY  A.  W.  BORST. 


The  chance  of  becoming  more  intimate  with  the 
lives  and  temperaments  of  many  of  the  composers 
whose  works  I  studied. 

Innumerable  links  in  the  chains  or  “passages”  of 
certain  pieces;  many  sore  ears  resulted  from  these 
breaks. 

Many  bushels  of  “rests.” 

The  chance  of  hearing  several  fine  artists  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  city. 

A  good  deal  of  self-respect,  by  pretending  to  enjoy 
music  which  I  did  not  comprehend. 

Many  hours  of  piano  practice,  owing  to  teas,  card 
parties,  and  other  social  happenings. 

The  hope  of  becoming  a  correct  player,  by  always 
trying  to  go  at  top  speed. 

Several  lessons,  through  sheer  indolence. 

The  opportunity  of  reading  several  articles  in  some 
of  the  magazines  which  my  teacher  pointed  out  as 
being  helpful  to  me ;  the  time  being  given  up  to 
flimsy  stories. 


THE  ETUDE 

Many  “quarters”  by  only  playing  “eighths”  and  by 
inattention  to  the  value  of  dotted  notes. 

A  valuable  medium  to  artistic  development  by 
playing  poor  compositions  when  I  might  have  worked 
at  good  ones. 

The  opportunity  of  playing  four-handed  pieces 
with  a  friend  on  account  of  the  extra  time  and 
trouble  required  to  reach  his  home. 

Quite  an  amount  of  money  by  going  late  to  les¬ 
sons  and  by  chatting  about  matters  alien  to  my 
studies,  misplacing  my  music,  etc. 

A  portion  of  the  power  to  memorize,  by  not  ac¬ 
quiring  the  habit  with  my  ordinary  pieces. 

A  considerable  amount  of  independence  in  my  in¬ 
terpretation,  by  regarding  the  sign  as  the  goal,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mere  finger-post  to  it. 

Power  in  my  metacarpal  joints  by  using  too  much 
arm  force. 

An  important  chance  of  becoming  a  good  reader  by 
not  going  through  sufficient  new  music. 

A  good  deal  of  possible  enjoyment  in  the  orchestral 
concerts  I  attended  by  not  studying  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  different  instruments  beforehand. 

Many  a  “delicacy”  by  an  overdose  of  pedal. 

The  good  will  of  some  friends  by  never  having  any¬ 
thing  ready  to  play  for  them  when  on  a  visit. 

Last — I  took  such  a  very  long  vacation  in  summer, 
in  which  music  in  every  form  was  banished,  that  it 
took  me  many  weeks  ere  I  could  mount  to  the  same 
rung  of  the  ladder  where  I  was  beforehand. 


EMBARRASSMENT  AT  THE  LESSON. 


BY  J.  FRANCIS  COOKE. 


Almost  every  musician  is  brought  in  daily  contact 
with  a  condition  that  deserves  much  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  the  embarrassment  that  some  pupils 
affect,  and  that  affects  some  others  at  their  lessons. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  and  exceedingly  important 
phase  of  musical  instruction.  Unlike  other  pedagogic 
problems  it  may  be  readily  analyzed  and  explained. 
It  may  appear  in  five  or  more  forms,  depending 
largely  upon  the  teacher’s  attitude  and  the  pupil’s 
habits.  Let  us  first  consider  the  causes  leading  to 
this  condition  from  the  pupil’s  standpoint. 

If  the  pupil  have  constitutional  defects,  such  as 
physical  weakness  or  some  mental  eccentricity,  there 
will  be  considerable  apprehension  upon  the  pupil’s 
part  that  is  not  only  displayed  upon  meeting  the 
teacher  at  the  lesson  but  upon  meeting  friends  in  the 
street.  The  experienced  teacher  watches  very  closely 
for  any  indications  of  this,  and  when  its  symptoms 
appear  either  cautions  the  pupil  to  build  up  the  sys¬ 
tem  physically,  or  gradually  to  accustom  himself  to 
form  a  habit  of  meeting  friends  and  even  strangers 
with  unconcern. 

The  second  phase  is  frequently 
False  modesty.  due  to  a  false  modesty,  bred  by 
conceit  and  fostered  by  vanity. 
The  pupil  has  formed  or  gained  an  idea  or  abstract 
percept  that  modesty  consists  in  protestations  of 
ignorance  rather  than  in  any  inherent  qualities 
which  that  virtue  of  virtues  may  have.  Personally 
I  have  known  some  very  “bold”  pupils  who  have 
thought  that  they  were  continually  deluding  me  by 
assuring  me  that  they  “knew  nothing,”  or  “would 
never  be  able  to  play,”  while  they  had  the  very  op¬ 
posite  opinion  of  their  abilities.  This,  strange  to 
say,  produces  a  peculiar  psychologic  condition  that 
actually  prepares  the  mind  to  allow  it  to  permit  mis¬ 
takes  of  every  kind  that  might  readily  be  avoided, 
It  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  teacher  and  can 
often  be  stopped  by  a  frank  open  discussion  of  the 
fault,  and  a  few  comments  upon  its  ridiculous 
aspects. 

The  third  phase  is  open  to 
Anxiety  to  please,  much  varied  opinion.  All  stu¬ 
dents  of  pedagogy  are  aware 
that  one  of  the  most  active  stimuli  to  profitable 
progress  lies  in  the  pupil’s  desire  to  please  the 
teacher.  In  fact  the  pupil  who  is  without  this  am¬ 
bition  is  exceedingly  unfortunate.  Accompanying 
this  desire  is  the  doubt  of  the  teacher’s  approval  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
always  felt  that  so  long  as  any  embarrassment  was 
noticeable  in  a  new  study,  exercise,  or  piece  that 
could  be  directly  traced  to  a  pupil’s  wish  to  satisfy 
me  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  pupil  was 
much  more  directly  likely  to  profit  by  my  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  this  embarrassment  is  an  excellent 
gauge  of  the  pupil’s  ability  or  lack  of  ability,  since 


when  a  pupil  can  play  with  ease  and  repose  before  a 
teacher  whose  criticisms  he  respects,  he  is  certain  to 
play  commendably  before  an  audience  made  up  of 
members  somewhat  less  critical.  It  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  my  teachers’  classes  that  it  is  generally  un¬ 
wise  for  the  pupil  to  feign  repose  when  it  is  not 
genuine.  In  repeated  cases  of  young  students  ex¬ 
amined  in  this  point  after  the  manner  followed  in 
clinics,  it  has  been  found  that  unless  the  repose  was 
bred  out  of  absolute  confidence  in  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  correctly,  the  pupils  are  unable  to  stand  the 
nervous  strain  of  public  performance. 

The  fourth  phase  is  the  common  one 
Indifference,  attending  the  lessons  of  indifferent  or 
careless  pupils.  The  pupil  knows  that 
the  teacher  exacts  a  certain  standard  of  excellence, 
and,  through  sheer  laziness,  allows  himself  to  drift 
until  he  finds  that  he  has  not  prepared  the  lesson  to 
meet  the  teacher’s  requirements.  The  result  is  that 
he  not  only  makes  the  blunders  that  he  would  have 
made  at  home,  but  makes  many  others,  due  almost 
entirely  to  embarrassment.  The  teacher,  by  patient 
persistence,  can  frequently  get  rid  of  this  undesirable, 
telltale  embarrassment  by  directly  accusing  the  pupil 
of  neglect.  If  it  cannot  be  remedied  in  this  way 
about  the  only  other  resource  is  to  dismiss  the  pupil. 
The  strain  of  such  lessons  can  hardly  be  estimated, 
and  there  is  no  remuneration  great  enough  to  repay 
the  draft  upon  the  teacher’s  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  endurance. 

Lastly,  the  embarrassment  of 
Teacher’s  errors,  the  pupil  may  be  due  to  the 
teacher.  An  unpropitious  mental 
affiliation  is  quite  frequently  responsible.  The 
teacher  and  pupil  must  have  sympathetic  mental  re¬ 
lations.  Teachers  who  value  the  insurance  of  success 
are  very  careful  about  the  selection  of  pupils.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  for  the  pupil  to  be  associated 
with  a  teacher  for  whom  he  holds  no  antipathy,  and 
better  still  with  one  whose  professional  ability  and 
personal  character  excites  his  constant  admiration. 
Severity,  of  course,  fairly  manufactures  a  most  un¬ 
desirable  kind  of  embarrassment,  but  this  phase  is 
practically  an  unknown  quantity  in  modern  progress¬ 
ive  musical  education.  Educators  are  now  leaders 
and  not  drivers. 

Teachers  cannot  consider  these  indications  of  the 
pupil’s  mental  poise  too  seriously,  and  whether  it  be 
due  to  physical  weakness,  false  modesty,  natural  re¬ 
spect,  prejudice,  or  the  teacher’s  attitude,  it  should 
always  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  the  intel¬ 
ligent  educator’s  supplementary  work. 


IN  SPITE  OF  ENVIRONMENT. 


BY  HERBERT  PATTON. 


Riding  along  a  country  road  with  a  minister  for 
whom  I  had  consented  to  play  a  solo  at  one  of  his 
country  charges,  we  swept  around  a  curve  overlook 
ing  a  small  river.  I  was  about  to  express  my  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene, 
when  my  exclamation  died  on  my  lips  at  sight  of  an 
ill-kept  farmhouse  that  stood  on  the  opposite  bank. 
I  could  not  help  but  remark,  “Isn’t  that  a  dilapidated 
place  over  yonder?” 

“Indeed  it  is,”  replied  the  minister;  “it  belongs  to 
a  man  who  is  pretty  well  educated,  but  he  is  a  do-less 
sort  of  a  fellow  and  has  let  everything  go  to  wrack 
and  ruin.  But  you  will  be  surprised,”  he  continued, 
“when  I  tell  you  something.  There  is  a  young  lady 
who  lives  there  that  is  a  very  fine  musician,  and  she 
is  now  in  Boston  studying  voice  culture.” 

Naturally  I  was  greatly  astonished  and  interested, 
and  remarked:  “Well,  I  suppose  her  father  has  taken 
up  with  art  instead  of  the  horses  and  cattle  on  his 
farm.” 

“Well,  hardly.  She  has  made  her  own  way,  princi¬ 
pally  by  teaching  school,  I  believe.” 

And  here  the  conversation  lagged,  and  I  fell  to 
musing.  As  I  looked  around  at  the  lonesome  hills 
and  caught  the  babble  of  the  waters  I  thought  how 
monotonous  this  must  have  grown  to  this  country 
girl,  until  finally  she  had  determined  to  lift  herself 
above  her  surroundings  and  reach  beyond  the  hills 
that  hemmed  her  in. 

How  much  more  worthy  of  honor  are  her  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  surely  after  surmounting  such  difficulties 
her  music  will  possess  a  quality  not  found  with  those 
who  have  come  up  through  luxury,  for  the  purest 
gold  has  known  the  hottest  fire,  as  the  noblest  heart 
has  felt  the  keenest  anguish. 
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THE  STUDY  OE  THE  PUPIL. 


BY  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HIDE. 


Among  those  practical  and  valuable  articles  for 
the  help  and  guidance  of  teachers  which  appear  in 
our  best  musical  magazines,  almost  every  conceivable 
variety  of  subject  connected  with  teaching  seems  to 
be  touched  upon.  Whether  the  topic  deal  with  the 
general  outlines  of  technic,  or  with  some  of  its  in¬ 
numerable  special  details;  whether  the  resources  of 
making  interpretation  vivid  and  suggestive  are  dis¬ 
cussed;  or  whether  again  the  merits  of  a  graded 
course  of  instruction  are  being  examined,  the  chief 
object  is  almost  invariably  to  familiarize  the  teacher 
with  the  most  useful  tools  of  his  trade  and  the  most 
obvious  way  of  handling  them. 

In  other  words,  the  mechanical  training  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  teacher  is  complete  and  adequate.  He  has  not 
only  a  practical  idea  of  the  problems  connected  with 
teaching,  but  the  analytical  nature  of  his  preparation 
has  given  him  some  notions  as  to  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  piano-playing.  He  can  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  also  keep  a  clear  head  in 
the  whirlwind  of  present  discussion.  That  is  to  say 
so  far  as  mere  questions  of  theory  are  concerned. 
When  it  comes  to  an  adroit  manipulation  of  the  pupil 
and  his  or  her  temperament  upon  which  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  is  at  stake,  he  is  obliged  either  to 
fall  back  upon  general  experience,  or  if  he  has  had 
little  or  none,  his  only  means  will  be  haphazard  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  close,  direct  study  of  the  personality,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  character  of  the  pupil  must  underlie  the 
best  and  truest  teaching!  The  greatest  teachers  may 
fathom  the  nature  of  the  pupil  intuitively,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  vast  numbers  of  teachers  in  our 
country  should  not  train  their  powers  of  observation 
and  their  insight  into  character,  especially  when  it 
will  not  only  benefit  the  teacher  but  will  inevi¬ 
tably  make  the  pupil  more  responsive  to  instruction. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  articles  which  exhort  teachers 
to  use  various  artifices  in  retaining  their  pupils’ 
interest,  and  even  put  forth  devices  for  inducing  the 
proper  amount  and  quality  of  practice,  but  few  I 
think  ever  go  courageously  to  the  root  of  matters, 
and  grant  that  the  pupil  is,  after  all,  a  human  being 
with  distinct  partialities  and  traits  of  his  own. 

To  be  comprehensive  yet  brief,  the  first  step  in 
teaching  anyone  is  to  understand  that  individuality. 
Understanding  also  comprises  sympathy — sympathy 
of  a  genuine  and  penetrating  order.  The  real  and 
ultimate  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  pupil  to  express  itself,  while  con¬ 
forming  nevertheless  to  the  practical  restrictions 
which  any  art  imposes.  Unfortunately  one  cannot 
bid  the  personality  of  the  pupil  to  remain  colorless, 
while  technic  is  being  acquired.  To  evolve  an  “art¬ 
ist,”  a  somewhat  complex  development,  of  mind,  of 
standpoint  toward  life,  of  susceptibility  to  emotion 
and  capacity  to  reproduce  it  is  demanded,  all  at  the 
same  time.  That  is,  the  pupil  is  making  no  true 
progress  toward  being  an  artist  unless  he  is  making 
decided  improvement  and  acquiring  greater  self-con¬ 
trol  as  a  human  being.  Doubtless  there  are  foreign 
virtuosi  whose  growth  musically  has  been  entirely 
independent  or  unconscious  of  mental  expansion,  but 
this  intuitive  kind  of  artistic  awakening  is  more 
likely  to  be  associated  with  a  foreign  temperament 
than  with  the  clear-headed,  active  personalities  of 
our  average  young  Americans. 

This  study  of  the  pupil  must  be  thorough,  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  sensitive  to  variations  of  mood. 
Unless  the  teacher  recognize  instinctively  the  differ¬ 
ent  attitudes  which  various  pupils  adopt  toward  the 
same  exercises,  or  the  same  piece,  they  voluntarily 
deprive  themselves  of  a  means  to  see  much  more 
clearly  into  the  pupil’s  nature  and  to  learn  what  are 
his  or  her  motives  and  principles  of  work.  One  pupil 
will  practice  willingly  and  conscientiously  all  the 
exercises  given  him,  but  will  not  bring  much  imagina¬ 
tion  or  interpretative  ability  to  the  pieces  he  studies. 
For  him,  then,  the  problem  is  how  to  develop  that 
talent  for  a  brilliant,  clever,  and  musical  rendering 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  gift.  Dwell  constantly  on 
the  object  and  aim  of  music  so  far  as  sentiment  and 
emotion  are  concerned.  Let  him  learn  to  value 
imagination  and  poetical  feeling  in  paintings  or  the 
best  literature.  Point  out  that  these  qualities  are 
the  supreme  ornaments  of  art,  which  illumine  and 
set  forth  in  their  true  light  its  fundamental  meaning. 
Try  to  elicit  from  him  a  sensitiveness  to  contrasts  in 
shading,  to  delicate  effects  of  color  and  accent. 
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Then  there  is  the  widely  opposed  class  of  pupil  who 
is  naturally  dowered  with  appreciation  and  subtle 
discrimination  in  perceiving  the  inner  poetry  and 
sentiment  of  music.  This  pupil  will  have  to  be 
coaxed  through  various  artifices  to  keep  up  technical 
work  at  all.  With  this  type  of  pupil  it  is  probable 
that  he  or  she  may  be  so  carried  away  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  to  be  gained  with  light  and  fascinating  music 
as  to  make  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  study  the 
classic  examples  of  musical  literature.  Here  one  can 
only  be  sympathetic  and  patient,  and  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  true  artist  must  be  versatile  and 
omnivorous  in  his  tastes. 

It  would  take  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  even  to  attempt  to  set  forth  the  variety  of 
types  of  pupils  which  every  teacher  learns  to  experi¬ 
ence.  I  can,  however,  only  lay  an  increasing  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  temperamental  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  pupil,  and  an  intelligent  application  of  this 
investigation  in  the  practical  work  of  every-day 
teaching. 

To  illustrate  the  significance  of  this  power  of  intro¬ 
spection  in  another  art,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
extraordinarily  vivid  portraits  of  Mr.  John  S.  Sar¬ 
gent.  He  has,  it  is  true,  enormous  technical  com¬ 
mand,  sufficient  to  overcome  nearly  every  problem 
which  confronts  the  painter.  But  there  are  many 
other  clever  technicians  who  have  not  arrived  at  his 
level.  It  is  the  transcendent  quality  of  reading  into 
his  subjects’  souls  and  the  power  to  see  them  as  they 
are  without  cant  or  hypocrisy  that  gives  Sargent’s 
work  its  vital  human  interest.  His  impressions  of 
his  sitter’s  personality  are  impressive  and  forceful, 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  inexhaustible  knowl¬ 
edge  of  temperament  and  character  that  his  success 
as  a  portrait-painter  is  due. 

It  were  well  if  the  teacher  of  music  should  keep 
in  mind  this  significant  example  of  insight  into 
human  character  as  shown  by  Sargent,  and  try  to 
profit  by  it.  Surely  it  is  not  beyond  ordinary  tact  to 
discover  the  tasks,  characteristics,  and  amusements 
of  the  pupil;  to  find  out  what  literature  (with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  poetry)  means  to  him;  to  elicit  the 
particular  message  which  painting,  the  stage,  na¬ 
ture,  and  outdoor  life  bring  to  him;  and  finally  his 
analytical  ability  in  solving  those  problems  of  the 
philosophy  and  spiritual  utility  of  art  which  must 
always  oppress  and  cumber  the  aspirant  for  higher 
things.  Remember  that  the  higher  the  mission  which 
seems  assigned  to  each  pupil,  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
make  smooth  the  path  of  study.  Do  not  be  chary  of 
expressing  your  own  opinions  and  showing  your  own 
tastes,  and  you  will  the  sooner  be  in  a  position  to  use 
your  sympathy  to  didactic  advantage.  You  may,  it 
is  true,  find  many  pupils  of  mediocre  talent  and 
rather  colorless  personality,  but  careful  observation 
and  research  will  inevitably  disclose  some  traits  and 
capacities  for  expression  which  are  worth  the  culti¬ 
vating.  In  spite  of  any  disheartening  setbacks,  or 
exaggerated  hopes  which  some  talents  may  raise,  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  lose  track  of  this  truth,  that 
the  humanizing  influence  which  a  teacher  can  exert 
by  kindly  encouragement  and  direct  personal  sym¬ 
pathy  teaches  a  lesson  of  art  far  more  penetrating 
and  lasting  in  its  mental  effect  than  any  number  of 
suggestions  as  to  technical  details.  Not  that  I  fail 
to  recognize  fully  the  value  of  these  essentials  of 
music-teaching.  As  I  said  before,  the  teacher  must 
have  his  practical  tools,  together  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  use;  but  he  can  only  achieve  the 
results  of  which  they  are  capable,  when  they  are 
wielded  under  the  guidance  of  a  warm-hearted  and 
keenly  observant  human  and  artistic  sympathy. 


A  practical  musical  education  must  necessarily 
contain  four  elements,  which  are  interdependent, 
fundamental,  and  equally  important:  (1)  Ear  Train¬ 
ing,  to  hear  quickly  and  sensitively;  (2)  Mind  Train¬ 
ing,  to  recognize  and  follow  the  tonal  incidents  which 
make  up  the  substance  of  the  musical  discourse; 
(3)  Sympathetic  Capacity  for  recognizing  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  moods  of  the  music;  and  (4)  The  Tonal 
Command  of  the  Pianoforte,  or  other  chosen  instru¬ 
ment  to  reproduce  spontaneously  any  imagined  or 
remembered  musical  effect  or  discourse.  A  musical 
training  lacking  any  one  of  these  four  elements  is  to 
that  extent  defective  and  sterile.  A  musical  educa¬ 
tion  adds  to  the  foregoing  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  musical  master¬ 
pieces,  as  to  how  they  sound,  what  they  mean,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  played. — W.  S.  R.  Mathews. 


THE  TEACHER’S  DUTY. 


BY  LOUVILLE  EUGENE  EMERSON. 


As  a  Teacher. 

To  the  teacher  the  problems  of  life  assume  a 
greater  definiteness  than  to  almost  anyone  else.  He 
is  a  leader;  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  a  center  of 
influence  that  makes  for  great  good,  or  not,  depend¬ 
ing  on  him  as  a  man.  His  preparation  should  be  of 
the  best  and  his  ideals  of  the  highest.  To  himself  he 
owes  it  to  learn  all  he  can  and  to  train  his  faculties 
and  talents  to  the  highest  point  possible.  And  that 
is  the  point  for  further  progress.  The  teacher  who 
stops  advancing  signs  his  death-warrant.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  work  in  life  is  to  educate,  and  his  first  care  must 
be  to  educate  himself.  He  must,  even  after  he  has 
begun  to  teach,  place  himself,  now  and  then,  under 
the  best  instruction  he  can  secure,  and  embrace 
every  opportunity  for  personal  growth.  Opportunity 
is  for  those  who  seek  it;  therefore  the  teacher’s 
duty  is  an  active  one.  All  things  do  not  come  to 
him  who  waits;  but  all  things,  or  their  equivalent, 
come  to  him  who  sincerely  seeks. 

To  the  pupil,  the  teacher  is  one  who  can  tell  him 
how  to  do  something,  or  who  can  give  him  some  bit 
of  information  which  he  is  desirous  of  having.  The 
teacher,  however,  sees  that  the  relationship  is  larger; 
that  inasmuch  as  he  teaches  his  pupil  how  best  to 
live,  is  he  successful.  And  it  is  his  own  scheme  of 
life  that  he  teaches.  No  matter  what  he  says,  only 
his  real  life  avails.  Life  is  active;  therefore,  the 
teacher  is  a  director  of  activity.  He  shows  the  pupil 
what  to  do,  and  sees  that  he  does  it  well.  In  other 
words,  he  inspires  and  criticises.  Not  the  least  of  the 
teacher’s  functions  is  that  of  being  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  sincere  effort;  the  way,  long  and  hard,  has 
to  be  traveled  by  the  pupil  himself.  No  one  else  may 
take  the  steps  for  him;  but  the  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  teacher  is  of  almost  infinite  help 
to  the  aspiring  one  when  great  obstacles  have  to  be 
overcome.  The  greatest  discouragement  that  the 
ordinary  person  has  to  fight  against  comes  from  the 
sickening  slowness  of  progress.  The  ability  to  per¬ 
severe  comes  not  with  the  asking,  but  by  striving, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  and  help  from 
others.  But  to  do  better  next  time  means  that  you 
know  wherein  you  have  failed  this  time,  and  the 
teacher  shows  you  this,  at  the  same  time  showing 
you  how  to  do  better.  And  to  criticise  does  not 
mean  to  find  fault  alone,  but  to  praise  judiciously  as 
well.  In  sincere  praise  is  a  power  of  help  scarcely 
understood  as  yet. 

As  a  Teacher  of  Music. 

The  world  of  music  is  only  one  phase  of  the  world 
of  art.  The  artist  is  one  who  does  whatever  he  has 
to  do  in  the  best  and  most  beautiful  manner  pos¬ 
sible;  who  makes  whatever  he  has  to  make  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  he  can;  and  who  uses  to-day’s  success  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  to-morrow’s  greater  endeavor.  Un¬ 
less  he  is  an  artist  the  teacher  cannot  teach  art; 
but  if  he  is  an  artist  in  thought  and  feeling,  his  aim 
is  to  teach  his  pupils  to  do  things  beautifully;  hence 
to  live  beautifully.  One  duty  of  the  artist,  then,  and 
of  the  teacher  of  art,  is  to  live  beautifully  and  to 
help  others  so  to  live. 

The  teacher  of  music  must  be  an  artist  and  a 
teacher  of  art.  All  the  fundamental  principles  of 
art  and  of  teaching,  in  general,  apply  to  music  in 
particular;  therefore  the  necessity  for  the  music- 
teacher  to  be  broadly  catholic  in  his  views  of  the 
art  life  and  all  that  it  means.  To  teach  a  pupil 
simply  to  sing  or  play  a  few  pretty  pieces  is  not 
teaching  music,  any  more  than  teaching  a  pupil  to 
recite  or  read  a  few  pieces  of  poetry  is  teaching  liter¬ 
ature.  Literature  is  the  putting  in  words  and  in  a 
permanent  form  an  expression  of  the  deepest  emo¬ 
tions  and  thought  that  humanity  is  capable  of;  and 
music  is  nothing  less.  The  teacher  of  music,  then, 
should  strive  to  arouse  in  his  pupil  the  feeling  of  a 
deep  and  overflowing  fullness  of  life  that  seeks  to 
express  itself  in  music;  and  having  sought,  help  the 
pupil  to  gain  the  power  of  expressing  himself  mu¬ 
sically.  This  power  only  comes  of  sincere  desire 
skilfully  directed.  Some  there  are  to  whom  it  comes 
easily;  to  others  the  winning  of  their  birthright 
comes  only  with  severe  toil;  to  all  it  is  the  result  of 
personal  effort.  The  teacher  directs  and  encourages, 
and  the  pupil  strives;  and  if  sincerely  and  earnestly, 
with  laughter  and  with  tears,  lo!  one  day  is  heard: 
“Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
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It  is  a  large  question  to  try  to  point  out  in  a 
short  paper  so  complex  a  collection  of  possibilities  as 
that  which  confronts  the  good  teacher  in  conducting 
lessons  of'various  grades.  Nevertheless  there  are  a 
few  general  principles  and  a  few  considerations  which 
will  at  least  serve  to  open  the  subject.  Let  us  begin 
with  some  postulates. 

Object  of  music-study:  The  object  of  the  music- 
study  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  a  more  absorbing 
love  for  music,  a  keener  enjoyment  in  it,  and  the 
ability  to  reproduce  music  upon  the  piano  artistically 
for  his  own  enjoyment  and  for  that  of  others.  The 
reader  who  denies  me  this  postulate  need  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  because  my  suggestions  all  have  this  concept 
for  background.  To  perfect  musical  intelligence  and 
enjoyment,  and  to  develop  artistic  playing  ability; 
this,  I  take  it,  is  what  we  are  after. 

Manner  of  reciting  the  lesson:  Everything  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lesson,  technics,  studies,  and  pieces, 
must  be  played  straight  through  with  enjoyment, 
like  a  piano-recital,  and  always  from  memory,  except 
when  we  return  to  the  notes  to  clinch  a  correction 
in  notes  or  values. 

Criticism:  The  pupil  must  be  permitted  to  play 
the  lesson  entirely  through  without  interruption  or 
comment.  When  this  is  done  we  return  again  to  the 
beginning  and  take  things  up  in  detail. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  I  have  no  room  here  to  argue.  It  conduces  to 
accurate  and  thorough  study,  it  stimulates  the 
musical  faculties,  and  it  greatly  increases  the  spon¬ 
taneity  and  responsiveness  of  the  playing.  In  de¬ 
manding  memorizing  of  everything  considered  im¬ 
portant  in  the  lesson,  I  have  behind  me  forty  years 
of  experience  in  observing  how  it  works,  and  the 
support  of  the  few  great  masters  of  the  piano  who 
produce  results;  such  masters  as  Heinrich  Barth, 
Theodore  Lesclietizky,  and  many  others.  To  state 
it  briefly:  we  hold,  and  experience  supports  us,  that 
in  any  given  time  of  study  the  memorizing  student 
will  cover  as  wide  a  ground  as  the  student  playing 
from  notes,  provided  the  playing  be  held  to  an 
equally  high  artistic  standard  (this,  however,  very 
rarely  happens  to  the  note-playing  pupil),  and  will 
play  the  music  much  better  and  respond  better  to 
criticism. 

Now,  a  word  with  reference  to  the  even  more  vital 
point  above,  not  to  interrupt  the  pupil  until  he  has 
completely  shown  his  hand,  since  this  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  great  majority  of  teachers.  The 
reason  of  the  rule  is  that  the  pupil,  if  serious,  takes 
his  playing  to  the  teacher  as  a  responsibility.  The 
idea  weighs  upon  him,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  his  enthusiasm  up  to  a  good 
working  point.  The  musical  students  will  do  this  if 
not  interrupted.  Beethoven  gave  this  rule  to  Czerny, 
with  regard  to  teaching  his  nephew.  It  is  a  common- 
sense  rule,  and  if  the  pupil  is  playing  from  memory 
and  is  expected  to  do  real  playing  (even  if  in  quite 
small  pieces)  the  rule  is  imperative. 

Here  we  are,  then,  confronted  with  a  lesson  pla3red 
quite  through  without  interruption.  What  is  the 
teacher  to  do  next? 

During  the  playing  various  faults  have  appeared, 
so  many  and  so  various  in  a  dozen  lessons  as  seem¬ 
ingly  to  defy  classification.  Yet  they  are  all  re¬ 
ducible  to  the  following  categories: 

Nature,  of  faults:  (1)  Inaccuracies  of  reading  or 
memory.  (2)  Faulty  rhythm.  (3)  Defective  tonal 
valuations.  (4)  Insufficient  hand.  (5)  Lack  of 
musical  feeling  and  temperament. 

Inaccuracies  of  Reading  or  Memory. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  terms  need  enlarging,  since 
they  cover  such  enormously  extended  possibilities. 
Inaccuracies  will  be  found  in  the  best  cases  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  the  first  points  to  correct,  and  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  teacher  will  be  likely  to  miss 
something  unless  gifted  with  an  excellent  ear,  close 
attention,  and  much  knowledge  of  the  pieces  played. 
It  is  fundamental  to  getting  a  fine  result,  because 


what  is  the  good  of  a  Mozart  or  Beethoven  sonata  as 
“arranged”  by  Sabrina  Smith?  Let  us  have  the  real 
Mozart  or  Beethoven. 

Faulty  Rhythm. 

Rhythmic  imperfections  will  range  all  the  way 
from  undesirable  tempi  (which  must  be  corrected  as 
fast  as  possible,  because  the  effect  of  the  piece,  and 
in  part  its  mood,  turn  upon  the  rate  of  speed),  to  in¬ 
correct  apportionments  of  value,  injudicious  nuances 
such  as  accellerandi  or  ritardandi.  The  latter  are  in 
place  when  they  are  in  place;  and  a  detriment  when 
they  denote  a  mere  lolling  around  and  hustling,  upon 
grounds  personal  to  the  pupil  rather  than  to  the 
music. 

Defective  Tonal  Valuations. 

Defective  tonal  valuations  cover  the  entire  subject 
of  interpretation;  the  valuation  of  voices,  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  accompaniments,  lyric  quality  in 
melody,  the  whole  rounded  out  by  the  artistic  use  of 
pedal— for  the  pedal  is  the  “other  half  of  piano-play¬ 
ing.”  Hence  we  administer  this  point  in  the  lesson 
very  differently  for  a  beginner  (where  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  musical  feeling  as  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  musical  feeling),  and  the  advanced,  where 
artistic  quality  begins  to  come  in. 

Insufficient  Hand.  Lack  of  Musical  Feeling. 

Insufficient  hand,  again,  involves  the  entire  prac¬ 
tical  administration  of  technic.  Lack  of  musical  feel¬ 
ing  and  temperament  are  things  we  hope  to  remedy 
later  on.  In  the  very  early  stages  it  has  to  do  if, 
after  a  half  dozen  reviews  of  a  given  piece,  it  begins 
to  sound  spontaneous.  Flexible  emotionality  is  a 
quality  somew'hat  late  to  develop  in  many;  we  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  it,  and  in  cases  where 
wood  seems  unduly  represented  in  the  individual  and 
the  playing,  we  push  expression  and  carefully  drill 
upon  the  various  degrees  of  force,  and  their  shading. 

How  is  all  this  managed?  The  experienced  teacher 
in  criticising  the  playing  is  given  an  alternative:  To 
criticise  everything  to  the  limit  and  discourage  and 
dishearten  the  pupil ;  or,  to  criticise  the  fatal  imper¬ 
fections  mainly,  and  leave  to  a  later  lesson  those 
which  show  signs  of  coming  better  later  on.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  better  way,  except  with  occasional  pupils 
who  come  full  of  conceit  supposing  that  they  are  in¬ 
cipient  Paderewski’s  with  little  to  learn,  from  this 
teacher  anyway.  In  such  cases  it  is  wrell  to  entirely 
remove  the  outer  cuticle  at  once,  for  the  promotion 
of  modesty,  sensitiveness,  and  ventilation.  There  are 
persons  who  do  an  operation  of  this  kind  neatly  and 
with  a  certain  gusto. 

Returning  to  our  lesson,  we  mend  all  the  inaccu¬ 
racies  we  have  found  or  find  in  the  second  playing; 
which  goes  on  quite  the  same  as  at  first,  excepting 
that  we  interrupt  at  each  place  where  something 
needs  attention.  All  actually  incorrect  apportion¬ 
ments  of  time  belong  with  the  inaccuracies  and  are 
mended  on  sight.  Inelastic  rhythm  in  the  playing,  or 
too  much  flexibility  in  rhythm  are  generally  criti¬ 
cised,  but  are  also  taken  up  again  and  again  until 
the  piece  is  satisfactorily  played. 

So  with  imperfect  technic.  Not  alone  are  the  im¬ 
perfections  pointed  out  as  they  affect  the  playing  of 
the  piece  in  question,  and  the  proper  remedy  shown, 
but  exercises  are  given,  if  necessary,  for  perfecting 
the  missing  link.  We  do  this  in  the  first  lesson  upon 
the  piece;  and  we  rub  in  the  same  points  again  and 
again,  later,  if  necessary. 

Thus  we  come  back  to  the  real  thing — the  tonal 
valuation  proper,  as  appertaining  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  mood,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
ideas,  etc.  At  this  point  much  difference  is  shown 
between  a  lesson  to  a  young  student  and  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  young  pupil  with  very  little  technic,  im¬ 
perfect  sense  of  tone,  little  training  in  musical  hear¬ 
ing,  has  to  have  time  for  the  corrections  to  develop. 
Hence  when  all  the  criticism  has  been  given  in  one 
lesson  that  is  judicious  to  give  (or  the  pupil  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  take  at  the  moment)  there  will  be  just  as 
much  more  for  the  next  lesson  upon  the  very  same 
points. 


The  teacher’s  part:  There  is  the  greatest  possible 
difference  in  teachers  at  this  point.  I  was  talking 
with  a  very  talented  young  man  pupil  some  time 
ago,  wThen  mention  was  made  of  the  Brahms-Handel 
“Variations,”  which  the  pupil  thought  himself  to 
understand  sufficiently  well,  because  his  former 
teacher  had  spent  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in 
going  over  them  with  him,  “showing  all  the  points.” 
The  piece  requires  a  good  six  months’  study  and 
nearly  twenty  very  serious  lessons  to  bring  it  into 
shape,  even  granted  that  the  pupil  was  ready  for  it. 
The  opinion  above  “sized  up”  the  pupil. 

To  merely  say  in  words  that  here  and  there  modi¬ 
fications  are  necessary  is  of  little  or  no  practical  use. 
You  must  show  exactly  what  kind  of  modification  is 
necessary,  by  playing  it;  and  you  must  repeat  the 
playing  as  many  times  as  needed  until  the  pupil 
evinces  intelligence,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
modification  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done.  This  is  just  as  necessary  with  advanced  pupils 
as  with  the  unadvanced;  perhaps  more  necessary. 
It  was  by  this  road  that  Leschetizky  “brought”  the 
young  Paderewski  into  the  expressive  handling  of  his 
repertory  which  made  his  fame.  Take  it  not  for 
granted,  but  demonstrate  over  and  over  again  if 
necessary.  Unless  the  teacher  has  more  tonal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pianoforte  and  better  understanding  of 
the  tonal  needs  of  the  music  than  the  pupil  has,  he  is 
out  of  place  in  giving  lessons.  If  he  has  these  quali¬ 
ties,  he  is  paid  to  prove  them. 

It  is  told  of  Liszt  that  he  never  permitted  a  pupil 
to  bring  a  piece  the  second  time;  even  a  long  con¬ 
certo.  This  statement  at  once  shows  that  Liszt  was 
no  teacher,  and  demonstrates  the  flaw  in  his  practical 
work  which  prevented  his  forming  even  one  player. 
Many  were  incited  and  stimulated  by  his  genius;  no 
player  was  ever  formed  by  him. 

The  fine  touches:  Minute  criticism  includes  not 
only  the  tonal  shading,  but  the  manner  of  obtaining 
the  tonal  coloring,  as  to  technic;  what  to  do  and 
how  to  get  at  it.  Reviewing  and  re-reviewing  ocupies 
the  same  place  in  piano  education  as  in  general  edu¬ 
cation.  Keep  the  good  pieces  in  repertory  by  fre¬ 
quent  reviews,  until  they  show  matiirity  and  quality 

Refined  tonal  valuation  takes  on  its  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  significant  character  as  soon  as  we  take  up 
certain  works  by  Schumann,  such  as  “Warum?” 
“Grillen,”  “Entrance  to  the  Forest,”  “Wayside  Inn,” 
“Farewell  to  the  Forest,”  “Romance  in  F-sharp  Minor,” 
etc.  In  “Warum?”  we  have  a  leading  melodic  idea  at 
first  answering  between  soprano  and  alto,  and  much 
retiring  and  discreet  chord  and  pedal  work;  and 
later  even  the  bass  voices  take  up  a  leading  melody. 
So  to  conduct  the  playing  that  while  the  rhythm 
passes  along  without  seeming  interruption  and  a 
connected  style  everywhere  prevails,  each  transition 
of  leading  interest  will  be  felt  and  realized  without 
having  it  pounded  out,  needs  sensitive  intelligence  in 
the  player.  Still  more  with  the  “Entrance  to  the 
Forest,”  where  the  shadowy  indistinctness  of  the 
opening  phrase  is  important,  as  also  the  maintenance 
of  this  vagueness  of  outline  and  detail,  while  yet 
everything  is  unmistakably  suggested.  This  belongs 
to  the  same  kind  of  tonal  sense  as  the  reserves  in  the 
later  Whistler  painting.  What  to  bring  out  and  how 
far,  and  what  to  leave  in  the  background;  these  are 
practical  questions. 

To  resume:  A  pupil’s  playing  is  like  a  young  plant. 
It  may  have  come  up  sickly  and  scraggy,  owing  to 
poor  ground  and  cold.  The  teacher  has  to  judge. 
He  stirs  the  ground,  pulls  up  the  weeds,  and  does 
everything  he  can  think  of  to  encourage  the  poor 
thing.  This  done  he  waits  until  next  week.  Every 
lesson  is  for  next  week  and  next  year,  as  well  as  for 
to-day.  When  the  pupil  lacks  capacity,  try  to  induce 
his  parents  to  buy  it  for  him;  wanting  this,  develop 
it  in  him  yourself.  That  is  what  you  are  for.  It 
is  a  question  of  line  upon  line. 


Make  up  your  mind  to  be  the  best  teacher  in  your 
town,  but  think  the  matter  over  carefully  before  you 
decide  that  you  are.  A  person  is  just  beginning  to 
reach  the  basis  of  true  culture  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  deficient  in  many  things. — Arkansas  School 
J  ournal. 

One  great  object  of  an  education  is  to  develop 
practical  power,  to  add  to  one’s  ability  to  cope  with 
men  and  things,  to  become  more  efficient,  and  to  be 
better  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  practical  problems 
of  life. — Success. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  analysis  of  a  com¬ 
position  greatly  assists  its  correct,  lucid  and  beauti¬ 
ful  interpretation,  or  in  plainer  words,  those  who 
understand  what  they  play,  will  interpret  better  than 
those  who  do  not,  even  if  the  latter  be  superior  in 
purely  mechanical  ability. 

It  is  idle  to  urge  pupils — as  I  am  told  is  often  done 
— to  analyze  their  pieces  with  the  object  of  inter¬ 
preting  them  more  correctly.  They  cannot  do  it.  It 
is  the  teacher’s  office  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the 
musical  meaning  of  the  text,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  teacher’s  knowledge,  which  naturally  varies 
from  limited  acquirement  and  experience  to  higher 
or  the  highest  learning.  The  pupil’s  receptive  capac¬ 
ity  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Is  a  thorough  and  absolutely  perfect  analysis  of 
any  masterpiece  easy?  Certainly  not;  for  that  in¬ 
volves,  in  the  first  place,  the  profoundest  knowledge 
of  all  that  belongs  to  Harmony  and  Composition, 
and  secondly,  the  skill  to  furnish  to  the  student  a 
fingering  which  will  bring  to  the  surface  the  more 
hidden  beauties  of  the  composition.  In  this  respect 
the  printed  copy,  though  affording  undeniable  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  pupil,  is  necessarily  restricted  in  its  util¬ 
ity,  since  it  cannot  adapt  itself  to  variously  sized 
and  differently  constructed  hands. 

The  circumstance,  too,  that  the  fingering  often 
differs  radically  in  the  several  editions  of  the  same 
piece,  plainly  shows  that  the  really  perfect  fingering 
— and  there  is  such  a  thing — is  still  floating  in  con¬ 
troversy,  and  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
said. 

The  great  pianists  of  the  day  come  nearest  to  an 
ideal  fingering,  but  their  devices  have  occasionally 
only  been  divulged,  to  some  extent,  in  their  published 
compositions. 

Certain  it  is  that  beautiful  interpretation  depends 
largely  upon  the  fingering  used.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  in  a  given  case,  that  the  understanding  of 
the  piece  is  thorough,  if  the  fingering  be  awkward — - 
that  is,  more  difficult  than  is  necessary — beauty  and 
clearness  of  tone,  will  be  impossible  in  the  critical 
places,  nor  'will  the  difficult  passages  come  out  with 
that  delicate  distinctness,  or  electric  force  and  speed, 
to  charm  the  spellbound  sense,  or  to  lift  the  rushing 
torrent  to  its  highest  potentiality. 

Would  it  be  just  to  expect  the  teacher  to  make 
analysis  a  systematic  part  of  the  piano-lesson?  Then, 
again,  how  much  of  it  would  be  useful  in  different 
cases? 

None  but  advanced  and  highly  gifted  pupils  can 
derive  much  advantage  from  a  close  examination  of 
the  component  parts  of  an  elaborate  musical  compo¬ 
sition,  or  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  its  modula¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  none  but  those  who  are  at  the  same 
time  genuinely  successful  harmony-students  can  un¬ 
derstand  a  dry  scrutiny  of  that  nature,  and  I  take  it 
there  is  really  no  time  in  the  piano-lesson  for  that 
kind  of  thing,  unless  it  be  done  very  gradually,  a 
little  at  a  time,  with  restraining  wisdom  and  prac¬ 
tical  judgment.  In  every  well  appointed  music-school 
there  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  analytic  and  syn¬ 
thetic,  that  is,  dissecting  and  putting  together,  weekly 
lesson  with  compulsory  attendance  of  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  institution.  Such  a  class  should  be  held 
by  the  ablest  professor;  not  a  specialist  in  any  one 
branch,  but  one  who  is  a  man  of  universal  musical 
education. 

During  the  ordinary  piano-lesson  much  benefit  may 
be  derived,  if  the  teacher  calls  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  to  the  most  prominent  features,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  character  of  the  principal  theme,  showing 
where  it  begins  and  ends,  and  how  it  is  constructed. 

The  theme  quite  usually  consists  of  two  sections, 
though  sometimes  the  first  may  flow  imperceptibly 
into  the  second;  or,  not  so  often,  the  idea  of  two 
sections,  more  or  less  opposed  in  character,  may  be 
entirely  absent. 

The  two  sections,  forming  the  theme  as  a  whole, 
may  be  called  the  Thesis  and  Antithesis,  Proposition 
and  Answer,  or  Proposta  and  Riposta,  closely  corre¬ 
sponding  to  literary  composition,  when  contrast  of 
word  or  sentime*t  occurs  in  the  same  sentence. 

The- Proposition  may  differ  from  and  offer  a  con¬ 


trast  to  the  Answer,  yet  the  two  should  form  a  con¬ 
sistent,  intelligent,  and  satisfying  whole. 

The  pupil  understanding  these  characteristics  will, 
as  a  result  of  such  comprehensive  analysis,  play  the 
melody  better  and  with  more  pleasurable  apprecia¬ 
tion,  while  its  contrasted  parts  will  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  and  as  clearly  felt  by  the  hearer.  One  or  both 
of  the  two  sections  may  contain  one  or  more  motives, 
which  the  composer  may  cause  to  reappear  several 
times,  or  frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

A  motive  is  a  smaller  musical  fragment,  the  small¬ 
est  possible,  consisting  of  two  notes,  but  oftener  of 
three,  four,  or  several  more.  A  famous  motive — - 
probably  the  most  celebrated  ever  written — is  that 
which  opens  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony: 


This  master  composer,  great  in  form-building  by 
motives,  uses  this  motive  to  construct  the  principal 
theme,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  its  first 
section  is  in  the  Tonic  Chord,  while  the  second  is  in 
the  Dominant;  or,  differently  stated,  the  first  section 
ends  in  the  Tonic,  the  second  in  the  Dominant,  a  de¬ 
vice  which  enables  the  composer  to  avoid  a  tempo¬ 
rary  close  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  mighty  work, 
facilitating  a  fluent  continuance. 

Another  motive,  better  known  by  piano-players, 
and  nearer  to  them,  is  the  motive  of  the  “Rondo 
Capriccioso”  by  Mendelssohn.  It  consists  of  four 
notes  and  reappears  throughout  the  rondo,  from  its 
very  beginning,  and  virtually  to  the  end: 


% 


The  following  is  a  complete  theme  of  two  sections 


Allegro  moderato. 
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1  shows  a  motive  of  two  tones;  2  is  the  same 
motive  repeated,  a  third  lower  in  the  scale;  3  is 
another  motive,  longer  by  four  notes.  These  two 
motives  form  the  first  section  of  the  theme,  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  offering  contrasted  character  and 
rhythm.  No  division  into  motives  occurs  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  section.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  first 
section  ends  on  the  Tonic  of  the  key  (e),  while  the 
last  note  of  the  theme  is  the  Dominant  (b).  The 
theme  is  in  the  key  of  E  minor,  which  is  the  relative 
of  G  major  with  its  signature  of  one  sharp  (f),  the 
Minor  key  always  having  the  same  signature  as  its 
Relative  Major. 

The  minor  key  in  this  example  is  easily  recognized, 
as  it  shows  the  minor  third  (E  G)  and  minor  sixth 
(E  G),  the  insignia  of  the  minor  mode. 


Minor  3d. 


Minor  Gth. 


Tonic. 


Leading 

Tone. 


The  above  is  a  bit  of  analysis,  which  may  serve  as 
a  specimen. 

The  suggestions  I  desire  to  make  will  naturally 
apply  to  the  study  of  the  best  compositions  of  the 
classical  masters  and  the  greater  modern  composers, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  the  proper  place  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  style  of  the 
present  meritorious  composer  is  much  lighter  and  in¬ 
clines  more  to  the  fanciful  and  emotional  than  that 
of  the  older  masters.  This  is  because  Melody,  or  the 
single  musical  thought,  reigns  supreme. 

The  modern  composer  lavishes  upon  it  more  solici¬ 
tude,  more  soul-felt  inspiration,  than  study,  as  a 
source  of  motive  work.  Such  a  melody  may  inci¬ 
dentally  admit  of  dismemberment  for  interesting 
future  episodes  in  more  largely  developed  composi¬ 
tions. 

The  composers  from  Bach  to  Beethoven  bestowed 


their  greatest  care— but  in  a  diminishing  degree  as 
the  art  gained  in  years — upon  the  combination  of 
parts,  as  in  the  Fugue  with  short  themes  (subjects); 
they  did  not  seek  in  such  compositions  anything  like 
emotional  expression  as  we  do;  but  their  intellect 
rather  was  active  to  form  a  union  of  three,  four,  or 
more  independent  voices,  producing,  when  beautifully 
sung,  the  most  enchanting  effects.  [N.  B.  For  that 
reason  the  fugal  style  will  never  be  abandoned,  but 
it  may  be  more  sparingly  used  and  reserved  for  the 
highest,  strongest,  or  most  entrancing  effects.  And 
who  knows  but  what  the  Fugue,  in  a  new  exalted 
form,  may  not  arise  again?] 

When  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  in  their  ora¬ 
torios,  operas,  and  symphonies,  introduced  more  and 
more  the  clearer,  translucent,  more  readily  under¬ 
stood,  but  also  more  melodious  and  dramatic  style, 
coming  nearer  the  aspirations,  feelings,  and  also  sor¬ 
rows  of  humanity,  canon,  fugue,  and  counterpoint 
receded  in  exact  proportion — for  the  time  being — 
from  their  former  ascendency. 

But  in  the  study  of  the  masterly  old  fugues,  so 
diligently  pursued  in  the  better  conservatories,  col¬ 
leges,  and  among  amateurs,  close  analysis  is  fully  as 
important  to  their  scholarly  interpretation  as  in  the 
grandest  later  or  modern  orchestral  or  piano  works. 
The  student  cannot  do  justice  to  a  fine  fugue  unless 
its  design  is  fully  understood  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its 
details;  not  only  should  he  not  unduly  pound  out  the 
Theme  and  neglect  and  keep  obscure  all  the  rest,  but 
he  must  give  due  weight  to  the  Counter-subject — or 
several  in  the  course  of  the  fugue — to  the  momentary 
counterpoints  which  do  not  necessarily  occur  again, 
to  the  inversions  of  the  Theme,  to  the  lighter  Epi¬ 
sodes,  and  to  the  Stretti,  whether  occurring  in  the 
middle  or  toward  the  end.  Careful  analysis  of  these 
points  will  help  the  student  and  much  facilitate  his 
contrapuntal  studies. 

(The  second  part  of  this  article  will  be  printed  in 
The  Etude  for  February.) 


FROM  A  TEACHER’S  NOTEBOOK. 


BY  C.  W.  FULLWOOD. 


In  fo.ur-hand  playing  occasionally  use  old  duets 
that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupil;  for  these  give 
the  pupils  a  rest  from  the  strain  of  rapid  reading, 
technical  difficulties  and  wrestling  with  tempo  and 
phrasing  in  the  new  duets  in  hand.  In  fact,  I  always 
alternate  easy  pieces  with  difficult  music,  as  it  gives 
the  pupil  confidence  and  an  idea  of  his  progress  since 
he  had  those  easy  pieces  for  a  lesson.  This  induces 
repose  and  free-wrist  playing.  A  balancing  law  of 
compensation  as  the  essayists  say. 

Lowell  says,  “Attention  is  the  mother  of  memory.” 
In  order  to  properly  memorize  a  musical  composition 
the  attention  must  be  concentrated  by  analysis.  The 
parts  of  the  whole  must  be  comprehended.  The 
ordinary  observer  sees  a  picture  merely  as  a  picture; 
the  artist  reads  the  thought  behind  the  picture.  Ear 
playing  is  not  memory  playing. 

The  mechanical  must  not  overshadow  the  intel¬ 
lectual  in  study,  lest  it  become  mere  drudgery.  Mere 
technical  proficiency  does  not  make  a  musician. 

We  should  constantly  seek  to  foster  the  emotional 
and  sympathetic  bonds  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
If  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic,  cheerful,  patient,  and 
persevering  the  average  pupil  will  be  inspired  to  do 
good  work.  Of  course  there  is  the  lazy,  indifferent 
pupil,  who  only  takes  lessons  because  his  parents 
compel  him  to  a  perfunctory  study  of  music.  Only 
an  electrical  current  would  move  him.  But  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  pupils  will  be  enthused  by  a  teacher  who 
is  energetic  and  sympathetic. 

Sometimes  even  a  pupil’s  mistakes  are  suggestive 
of  improvement.  I  have  often  gotten  a  clue  this 
way.  I  will  give  one  sample  that  occurred  in  a  les¬ 
son  recently.  He  played  a  wrong  third  in  a  measure 
of  the  bass;  the  double  notes  were  B  and  D,  first  and 
'second  spaces  above  the  bass  staff;  instead  he  struck 
D  and  F,  the  third  and  fourth  spaces  above.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  his  mistake  until  I  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  Why?  Simply  because  the  harmony 
sounded  all  right  to  his  ear,  and  that  showed  that  he 
had  an  idea  of  harmony  (he  is  a  beginner),  and  he 
instinctively  avoided  a  discord,  even  if  he  did  not  get 
the  right  third. 


Art  is  the  endeavor  of  man  to  represent  in  a  con¬ 
crete  way  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy. 


ONE-SIDEDNESS. 


BY  J.  W.  JEUDWINE. 


The  tendency  of  human  life  just  now  is  to  sub¬ 
divide  effort.  Instead  of  spreading  our  energies  over 
the  whole  field  of  a  science  or  an  art,  we  bring  all 
force  to  bear  on  some  small  part  of  it.  The  business 
of  the  painter,  the  novelist,  the  teacher,  and  the  his¬ 
torian,  feels  tjje  influence  as  much  as  that  of  the 
engineer,  the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer.  Men  in  every 
profession  take  up  some  one  part  of  the  profession, 
and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Music  has  only  partially  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  this  tendency,  and  that  in  the  large  towns.  In 
the  country  districts  the  man  of  general  musical 
culture,  like  the  general  store,  holds  his  own,  because 
there  is  not  enough  business  of  any  one  kind  to  em¬ 
ploy  one  man’s  energies  and  capital.  But  in  the  big 
towns  music,  like  all  other  professions,  divides  itself 
according  to  the  size  of  the  place  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  music,  more  or  less  into  specialized  branches 
of  study. 

In  everything  which  appertains  to  science  this  sub¬ 
division  of  labor  has  the  effect  of  insuring  greater 
accuracy  of  detail.  This  is  shown  even  in  the  matter 
of  piano-technic,  and  in  the  increased  industry  in 
harmonic  analysis,  one  of  the  dryest  and  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  studies  in  existence,  in  voice  and  tone 
production,  in  fact,  in  every  department  in  which 
scientific  accuracy  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  art. 

Moreover,  while  the  individual  specialist  in  the 
towns  is  supplanting  the  general  cultured  musician 
with  no  specialty,  the  individual  himself  has  to 
struggle  against  the  combination  of  specialists  in  the 
conservatory.  Music  is  not  exempt  from  the  general 
tendency  to  great  combinations,  against  which  men 
vainly  fight  in  every  branch  of  toil.  The  individual 
gives  way  to  the  combined  group  of  individuals  in 
music,  the  isolated  specialists  in  voice  and  piano  to 
the  staff  of  the  conservatory,  as  the  department 
store  in  trade  supplants  the  private  enterprise. 
Scientific  acquaintance  with  the  foundations  of  music 
is  a  necessity  for  all  great  musicians.  It  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  musician  should  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  musical  grammar  as  that  a  painter  or 
sculptor  should  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  form 
he  paints.  It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  this  that  the 
very  greatest  genius  often  falls  short  of  the  highest 
results.  Such  an  one  was  Schubert,  in  spite  of  his 
boundless  imagination  and  gift  of  spontaneous 
melody. 

But  art  and  science  are  two  deadly  enemies.  Sci¬ 
ence  presupposes  initial  accuracy;  the  numbering, 
cataloguing,  arranging  of  details;  above  all  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  the  complete  suppression  of  that  greatest 
danger  to  scientific  accuracy,  the  imaginative  faculty, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  music. 

Art  deals  in  vague  and  great  generalities ;  it  lives 
on  the  imagination.  Given  all  the  command  of  scien¬ 
tific  analysis,  all  knowledge  of  technical  require¬ 
ments,  a  keen  sense  of  proportion,  taste,  balanced 
judgment,  they  are  nothing  without  the  power  to 
suggest,  through  the  medium  of  some  exact  formula, 
a  profusion  of  unticketed  generalities,  to  use  accu¬ 
racy  of  science  to  convey  uncertainty  of  key  or 
rhythm,  to  make  the  most  formal  themes  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  apparent  neglect  of  form.  It  does  not 
even  matter  whether  the  form  or  not  is  original.  It 
is  the  fleshly  grace  which  Shakespeare  or  Handel  put 
on  the  skeleton  of  Boccaccio  or  Urio,  not  the  dry 
bones,  which  form  the  picture  that  we  admire. 

Great  theorists  have  generally  been  dry  composers, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Cherubini,  they  combined 
good  taste  and  judgment  with  the  extreme  of  theo¬ 
retical  skill.  In  fact  one  may  say  that  the  final  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  great  composer  on  the  modeling  of  his 
art  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  theoretical  power  shown 
in  his  works.  If  his  genius  is  to  give  direction  to  the 
future  he  must  conceal  the  studied  art;  the  poet’s 
eye  must  roll  in  a  fine  frenzy,  or  he  is  not  a  poet  at 
all,  but  a  manufacturer. 

The  connection  of  this  with  the  tendency  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  musical  learning  is  obvious.  Such  special¬ 
ization  tends  to  the  study  of  music  as  a  science 
rather  than  as  an  art;  it  tends  to  produce  a  school 
of  genre  painters,  able  accurately  to  develop  certain 
photographic  forms  of  art  but  nothing  more.  Or 
they  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  produce  formless, 
boneless  rhapsodies,  defying  every  law  of  musical 
anatomy,  in  order  to  be  original. 

In  very  large  centers  a  wealth  of  musical  perform¬ 
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ances,  musical  criticism,  and  interchange  of  ideas 
oilset  this  difficulty;  the  teachers  who  go  out  thence, 
though  they  may  be  specialists  in  their  teaching, 
have  been  in  what  is  in  cant  terms  spoken  of  as  a 
“musical  atmosphere.”  They  have  seen  other  facets 
than  their  own,  and  have  had  experience  of  the 
many-sidedness  of  musical  knowledge.  For  those 
who  have  not  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  large  musical 
center,  there  are  other  remedies;  wide  reading  of 
every  kind  on  music,  the  study  of  scores  and  the 
greater  works  of  the  classical  composers,  constant 
prayers  against  arrogance,  and  the  influence  of  the 
local  band;  these  things  have  to  make  up,  for  the 
want  of  other  agencies,  for  general  knowledge  of 
musical  deficiencies. 

To  ask  music-teachers  to  listen  to  a  brass  band  or 
local  theater  orchestra  and  learn  from  it  will  sound 
absurd  only  to  those  who  have  not  strayed  far  from 
home,  or  studied  musical  history.  It  was  in  this 
field  and  through  this  agency  that  the  great  com¬ 
posers  prepared  themselves  for  their  special  triumphs. 
Side  by  side  with  the  preparation  to  become  a 
virtuoso  on  the  one  special  instrument  went  the  in¬ 
terest  and  experience  of  their  participation  in  local 
attempts  to  make  music.  And  they  did  not  always 
live  in  big  places,  either,  or  where  there  were  first- 
class  orchestras.  There  is  hardly  an  exception  to 
this  homely  beginning  of  the  greater  men,  who  were 
not  too  big  at  the  start  to  take  account  of  small 
things  and  to  learn,  like  good  business  men,  to  com¬ 
bine  high  ends  with  supplying  daily  needs.  If  there 
were  instruments  at  hand  or  voices  they  wrote  for 
them,  often  playing  music  which  we,  in  our  scorn, 
should  call  ragtime. 

With  our  tendency  to  specialization,  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  particular  value  that  we  should  not 
neglect  the  small  bands,  and  the  light  local  music. 
We  live  anyhow  too  much  in  a  cloud  of  exalted  ideas 
about  the  dignity  of  our  art,  and  manufacture  and 
perform  as  high-class  music  a  great  deal  of  most 
uninteresting  stuff,  while  we  despise  the  small  things 
of  every  day  and  the  music  of  the  local  players.  Let 
us  despise  it  no  longer.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  music 
to  be  got  out  of  a  small  miscellaneous  band,  and  a 
great  and  varied  experience  to  be  gained.  No  great 
composer  ever  raised  the  public  taste  unless  he  had 
originally  written  for  the  public  taste. 


PARALLELS  IN  MUSIC-TEACHING. 


BY  T.  L.  RICKABY. 


I  look  upon  the  study  of  music  as  an  operation 
analogous  to  studying  reading  and  literature.  The 
mental  effort  is  the  same,  and  the  object  of  each 
study  is  in  many  senses  the  same.  Each  has  its 
alphabet,  and  its  grades  of  progress,  and  in  each 
case  proficiency  and  completeness  come  only  by  “liv¬ 
ing  laborious  days” — and  nights.  They  are  not 
looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  people  as  having 
much  in  common.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
literature  and  music  have  each  a  “Mother  Goose” 
stage,  an  “Andersen  and  Grimm”  stage — giant  and 
fairy,  adventure,  travel,  and  history  stages,  and  a 
culminating  Shakespeare  and  Milton  stage.  It  may 
be  a  new  idea  to  many,  but  it  is  true  that  music  has 
its  “detective”  and  “yellow  cover”  branches,  and 
often  students  of  letters  and  tones  never  go  beyond 
these  stages  voluntarily. 

Foundation  Work. 

In  language  and  literature  the  progress  from  the 
alphabet  is  slow  and  laborious,  until  the  study  is 
complete.  In  music  it  often  happens  that  pupils  are 
started  or  very  soon  placed  in  the  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  stages.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  many  begin  the  study  of  music  late  in  life 
and  the  teacher  feels  some  diffidence  about  putting 
an  older  person  into  the  “Mother  Goose”  period,  or 
does  not  let  him  stay  there  long  enough.  In  case  a 
boy  was  allowed  to  grow  up  without  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  and  began  to  learn  at  twenty-five,  with  a 
view  to  reading  English  literature — if  he  was  6  feet 
tall  and  weighed  200  pounds,  he  would  still  be  obliged 
to  learn  A-B-C — and  he  would  have  to  get  a  primer 
and  wade  through  all  about  the  “boy”  who  “saw  a 
dog”;  and  the  “cat”  who  “ate  a  rat.”  There  is  no 
other  way.  Of  course  after  a  certain  point  was 
gained,  he  might  comprehend  things  more  quickly,  and 
learn  more  rapidly  because  of  a  more  mature  mental 
capacity.  Yet  the  processes  would  be  the  same  as  if 
he  was  a  child,  and  the  progress  would  be  gradual. 
If  teachers  could  or  would  realize  this,  and  spend 
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longer  time  on  elementary  and  foundational  work — 
not  necessarily  exercises  and  scales,  but  rudimentary 
music,  which  would  sound  pleasant  and  agreeable — 
and  get  to  the  more  advanced  work  by  degrees,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  would  be  much  more  satisfaction  all 
around. 

Suit  the  Needs. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  to  which  I 
may  refer  here.  At  school  some  students  will  natu¬ 
rally  incline  to  the  best  in  literature,  while  others, 
after  taking  the  prescribed  course  which  would 
naturally  include  every  author  of  prominence,  never 
again  open  a  book,  or  at  most  regale  themselves  on 
the  sensational  novel.  Milton  would  bore  them, 
Shakespeare  would  mean  nothing,  and  Tennyson 
would  be  a  sealed  book.  This  does  not  mean  that 
their  tastes  had  not  been  developed.  They  had  none 
to  develop.  In  music  like  circumstances  exist.  Girls 
take  music-lessons  at  school  because  they  are  obliged 
to,  their  parents  imagining  that  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  They  learn  to  play- — often  very  well; 
but  on  the  first  opportunity  music  is  laid  aside,  the 
piano  is  never  opened  except  to  play  the  latest  “two- 
step,”  or  sing  a  new  “  ’coon  song.”  This  shows  a 
natural  inclination — in  spite  of  advantages — toward 
the  “detective”  and  “dime  novel”  phase  of  music.  It 
also  shows  a  defective  musical  taste  which  is  born 
with  some  people  and  which  can  scarcely  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  In  these  cases  much  time  and  energy  are 
wasted.  I  believe  that  the  duty  of  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  chiefly  directed  toward  raising  the  standard  of 
taste  by  means  of  lectures,  concerts,  magazine  read¬ 
ing,  and  by  precept  and  admonition  rather  than  by 
trying  to  teach  the  individual.  Such  work  may  bear 
no  fruit  at  the  time,  but  there  is  no  saying  what  it 
may  mean  to  the  next  generation.  So  few  person* 
study  music  with  the  true  object  in  view,  viz.:  self- 
culture  and  general  refinement;  their  idea  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  anyone  can  accomplish  the  highest  re¬ 
sults,  and  that  to  fit  a  person  out  to  become  a 
teacher  or  public  performer,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  take  lessons.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  which  will  be  changed  only  when  our 
teachers  become  less  dishonest — when  they  will  dis¬ 
courage  study  which  can  only  end  in  failure  and  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  when  they  cease  indiscriminate  praise 
and  cease  giving  pupils  credit  for  genius  or  talent 
which  they  do  not  possess;  when  they  cease  issuing 
“diplomas”  to  pupils  who  have  “graduated”  under 
them;  and  when  the  public  ceases  to  be  cheated  by 
those  same  diplomas,  and  when  parents  learn  that 
musicians  like  other  poets  are  born  and  not  made  by 
patent  methods,  and  refrain  from  forcing  children 
into  studies  and  pursuits  which  are  not  congenial,  or 
to  which  they  are  not  adapted. 

Work  for  General  Development. 

The  fact  is,  we  work  too  much  toward  individual, 
instead  of  general  development.  If  teachers  could  or 
woidd  devote  more  time  to  general  missionary — 
pioneer — labor  it  would  result  better.  Very  little 
real  good  is  accomplished  by  simply  teaching  one 
person  to  play  a  piece  or  sing  a  song;  but  if  a  musi¬ 
cian  can  bring  before  a  large  number  the  fact  that 
music  is,  next  to  charity,  the  “greatest  thing  in  the 
world”;  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  good 
influences;  that  the  musical  geniuses  are  among  the 
earth’s  greatest  men;  that  the  oratorio,  the  sym¬ 
phony,  the  sonata,  the  nocturne,  rank  with  the  epics 
of  Milton,  the  cartoons  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  and  the  lyrics  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow ; 
that  Beethoven  was  a  painter  and  poet  who  used 
tones  instead  of  pigments  and  words ;  that  Raphael 
was  a  musician  who  used  colors  instead  of  sounds. 

This  is  merely  a  hint  of  the  real  teaching  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  which  ought  to  be  done.  In¬ 
stead  what  have  we?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than 
making  some  one  person  play  a  certain  number  of 
notes  at  a  given  speed,  or  teaching  one  person  to 
play  one  piece  of  music.  This  tends  distinctly  toward 
narrowness — the  very  opposite  of  what  is  really 
needed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
opposed  to  solo  work.  I  do  not  want  less  of  that, 
but  more  genuine  music-teaching,  more  of  reading 
and  broader  culture  among  teachers,  and  a  widening 
of  their  work.  If  it  could  be  brought  about  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  would  find  fewer  teachers  who  “are 
not  appreciated,”  or  who  “are  too  good  for  a  town  of 
this  size,”  or  who  “are  too  fine  musicians  to  be  wast¬ 
ing  time  giving  music-lessons,” — a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  FORM  OF  MELODY¬ 
PLAYING. 


BY  F.  S.  LAW. 


One  difficulty  on  the  piano,  which  is  generally  un¬ 
derestimated,  is  the  playing  of  a  melody  with  a 
chordal  basis;  that  is,  a  melody  formed  by  the  upper 
notes  of  a  series  of  chords  played  by  the  right  hand. 
Mendelssohn’s  well-known  Songs  without  Words,  Nos. 
4  and  9,  respectively  known  as  “Confidence”  and 
“Consolation,”  are  perhaps  the  most  familiar  in¬ 
stances  of  this  sort  of  melody-playing.  These,  though 
often  given  to  comparative  beginners,  are  much  more 
difficult  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  slow  tempo 
and  lack  of  rapid  passages  make  them  seem  easy. 
Such  compositions,  however,  are  beyond  the  power  of 
the  novice  unless  they  are,  so  to  speak,  taken  apart 
so  that  he  may  clearly  understand  the  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  case.  Modern  music  for  the  piano  so 
abounds  in  such  melody-settings  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  go  into  the  subject  rather  minutely. 

The  point  is  this:  The  weak  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  being  toward  the  treble  side  of  the  keyboard, 
declaim  the  melody,  which  must  be  delivered  legato 
and  cantabile;  the  strong  fingers  play  the  under  notes 
of  the  chords,  which  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
melodic  notes  which  they  support.  The  weak  fingers, 
therefore,  must  cling  and  play  firmly;  the  strong  fin¬ 
gers  must  relax  and  play  lightly,  relinquishing  their 
keys  in  favor  of  their  weaker  companions.  The 
weight  of  the  hand  should  rest  largely  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  and  be  withdrawn  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  thumb  and  the  two  adjacent  fingers. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  seek  a  new  position  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  accustom  themselves  to  rise  and  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  changed  grasp  without  disturbing  the 
hold  of  the  fingers  which  are  singing  the  melody.  In 
practice  this  is  highly  perplexing,  since  it  goes  directly 
against  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  hand.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  unskilled  player  is  to  cling  with 
the  strong  fingers  and  relax  with  the  weak  fingers. 
The  normal  function  of  the  hand  in  every-day  life  is 
the  grasp,  which  is  accomplished  actively  by  the 
strong  fingers  and  passively  by  the  weak  fingers.  In 
this  style  of  piano-playing  the  action  is  reversed: 
the  outer  fingers  need  vitalization,  the  inner  fingers 
devitalization. 

The  touch  we  are  considering  requires  a  light,  yield¬ 
ing  wrist  and  arm,  since  the  inner  fingers  must  be 
withdrawn  by  a  rising  of  the  wrist,  because  the 
melody  finger  is  fixed  to  its  key  and  dare  not  move 
until  the  full  value  of  the  note  has  expired.  The  ac¬ 
companying  notes,  on  the  contrary,  are  slightly  short¬ 
ened.  This  shortening  of  the  lower  notes,  though 
generally  very  slight,  should  be  clearly  realized.  The 
best  way  to  follow  the  leading  of  melodic  chords  and 
to  keep  the  weight  of  the  hand  on  the  outer  fingers 
is  first  to  cut  out  the  chord  and  play  the  melody 
tones  alone  with  the  same  fingering  in  a  firm  clinging 
touch.  This  fingering  requires  much  shifting  or  sub¬ 
stitution  of  fingers  on  the  same  key,  as  well  as  turn¬ 
ing  the  fingers  under  and  over  each  other.  For  this 
reason  some  preparatory  exercises  in  two-fingered 
scales,  various  keys,  are  advisable,  e.g.: — 


Such  practice  furthers  the  singing  or  pressing  touch 
to  a  marked  degree,  the  wrist  rising  and  falling  with 
the  fingers,  which  are  raised  but  slightly. 

After  the  melody  has  been  practiced  alone  the 
chords  may  be  added ;  at  first  a  little  staccato  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shifting  of  the  weight  on  to  the 
thumb  from  the  weak  fingers,  which  must  continue 
to  bear  the  burden  throughout,  e.g.: — 


Another  example  of  medium  difficulty  is  the  charm¬ 
ing  little  “Cradle  Song”  by  Alvah  Glover  Salmon:  — 
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The  upper  voice  should  be  practiced  until  the  fingers 
can  carry  it  independently  with  the  clinging  touch  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  observe  the  slight 
disconnection  of  the  chords  as  it  is  to  keep  the  melody 
thoroughly  legato.  Editors  are  not  always  as  careful 
in  this  respect  as  they  might  be.  They  often- prescribe 
a  fingering  which  connects  an  inner  and  comparatively 
unimportant  voice  and  breaks  the  melody,  whereas 
the  latter  should  always  be  favored  at  the  expense  of 
the  subordinate  parts.  Adolph  Kullak  in  his  “Es¬ 
thetics  of  Pianoforte  Playing”  says:  “For  the  pianist 
there  is  no  more  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
delightful  task,  than  to  draw  from  the  coy  instru¬ 
ment  a  sweet-toned  song.” 

In  playing  chords  with  the  right  hand  attention 
should  generally  be  given  to  the  upper  tone;  other¬ 
wise  the  thumb  will  be  pretty  sure  to  predominate. 
The  older  school  of  piano-playing  did  not  recognize 
the  possibility  of  discrimination  in  touch  between 
the  different  fingers  of  the  same  hand  when  engaged 
in  playing  a  chord.  It  was  thought  that  the  chord 
must  be  arpeggiated  to  bring  out  the  upper  tone  with 
especial  stress.  Now  it  is  known  that  especial  thought 
can  be  given  to  any  particular  finger  in  a  well-trained 
hand  and  enable  it  to  bring  out  its  tone  with  prom¬ 
inence.  St.  Saens  has  applied  this  principle  in  his  very 
curious  etude,  “ Pour  I’lndependance  des  Doigts,”  Op. 
52,  No.  2:  — 


And  ant  in  o  malincnnico. 
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Such  an  extreme  application  of  this  style  of  playing 
would,  to  be  sure,  tend  to  make  the  player  “malin- 
conico”  were  it  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  large 
notes  must  be  emphasized  by  their  respective  fingers 
in  such  wise  that  the  resulting  arpeggio  can  be  clearly 
distinguished.  This  example  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unique;  but  the  principle  can  be  applied  with  fine 
effect  in  many  cases  in  bringing  out  an  inner  voice, 
especially  when  stationary  against  moving  outer 
voices,  for  example,  in  Ethelbert  Nevin’s  “Love  Song,” 
at  the  end  of  the  tenorlike  first  theme.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Chopin’s  music  in  which,  by  its  aid,  a 
“hidden  melody”  can  sometimes  be  brought  out  with 
beautiful  effect.  His  Ballade  in  A-flat,  Op.  47,  is 
throughout  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  melodic 
treatment  of  chords.  Another  well-known  example 
is  Schubert’s  Impromptu  in  the  same  key,  Op.  142, 
No.  2. 


CARELESS  PRACTICING. 


BY  EDWARD  B.  HILL. 


Few  teachers,  I  think,  entirely  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  the  injury  resulting  from  careless 
practicing.  It  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  at  lesson¬ 
time  the  symptoms  which  show  the  existence  of 
wrong  methods  of  practice:  unsteady  rhythm,  nerv¬ 
ous  “stammering”  over  passages  of  any  description,  a 
tendency  to  hurry,  general  lack  of  repose.  These  are 
the  superficial  results,  musically;  but  far  more 
serious  harm  consists  in  the  establishing  of  those 
careless  mental  habits  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
these  technical  faults.  It  is  true  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  continue  to  remind  pupils  conscientiously  of  the 
necessity  for  slow  practice,  concentration  of  thought, 
etc.,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  impress  upon  pupils 
the  real,  fundamental  reason  for  this  extreme  cau¬ 
tion,  namely,  to  cultivate  the  proper  mental  attitude, 
to  train  the  attention  so  that  the  movements  of 
fingers  and  arms  correspond  accurately  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  and  command  of  the  brain;  to  form  such  pre¬ 
cise  and  masterful  mental  habits  that  there  can  be  no 
chance  for  slovenly,  thoughtless  practicing  to  gain 
the  ascendency.  It  must  be  obvious  that  this  per¬ 
fect  and  sensitive  correlation  is  essential  in  piano- 
playing. 

It  is  absolutely  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
teacher  to  assimilate  the  idea,  and  to  actually  force 
pupils  to  face  the  significance  of  it,  that  the  brain  is 
a  pitilessly  impartial  recorder  of  impressions  and 
facts.  Aside  from  the  control  of  the  will,  the  brain 
is  no  more  anxious  to  remember  the  right  way  than 


the  wrong.  In  fact  it  often  seems  as  if  the  brain 
took  a  wicked  delight  in  perpetuating  the  record  of 
the  wrong,  of  casting  a  strong  light  upon  it.  Witness 
the  way  a  mistake  in  fingering  sticks  in  the  mind;  il 
is  a  veritable  bur.  All  the  good  wTe  have  gained 
from  repeating  the  passage  many  times  rightly  was 
undone  by  one  or  two  careless  repetitions,  because 
the  brain  will  persist  in  remembering  both  fingerings 
unless  restrained  by  the  will. 

The  problem,  then,  in  practicing  is  not  so  much  to- 
attempt  to  blot  out  mistakes  by  sheer  dint  of  perse¬ 
vering  virtue;  it  consists  in  never  allowing  mistakes 
to  happen.  This  can  be  aptly  illustrated  as  follows: 
Suppose  a  sculptor  to  be  in  the  most  precarious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  artistic  reputation,  the  support  of 
his  family,  even  his  daily  bread  all  at  stake  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  success  of  his  next  statue.  Let  us 
suppose  further  that  he  had  no  material  to  experi¬ 
ment  with,  no  chance  to  make  a  preliminary  model  of 
clay  or  plaster,  only  just  sufficient  marble  for  his 
finished  statue.  Is  it  difficult  to  imagine  with  what 
intense  forethought,  precaution,  and  avoidance  of  the 
slightest  risk  of  error  that  sculptor  would  work. 
Think  of  the  ruin  that  might  be  precipitated  upon 
him  by  one  slip  of  his  chisel,  be  it  e'ver  so  slight. 

This  may  seem  a  melodramatic  illustration,  but  1 
assure  you  that  the  problem  of  proper  practicing  is 
scarcely  less  serious.  A  pupil  has  practically  one 
chance  to  learn  any  given  piece.  If  mistakes  are 
made  at  the  outset,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  over¬ 
come  them  radically  and  entirely.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  piece  may  “go”  tolerably  well,  but  those 
moments  of  careless  practicing  will  have  their  inevi¬ 
table  effects  on  the  mental  habits  of  work.  In  the 
next  piece  these  are  bound  to  recur;  soon  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  wrong  practice  will  become  chronic,  and  with 
it  all  possibilities  of  musical  success  will  grow  dim. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the  only 
way  is  to  take  no  chances  of  mistakes  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  not  attempting 
a  new  difficulty  or  a  new  tempo  until  the  present 
problem  is  under  perfect  control  and  absolutely  mas¬ 
tered.  Destroy  utterly  those  little  faults  of  practic¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning,  as  you  take  weeds  when  they 
are  young,  lest  they  overrun  the  entire  garden. 


THE  REAL  PURPOSE  OF  TEACHING  MUSIC 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  SAMUEL  W.  COLE. 


The  province  of  the  public  school  is  to  give  all  the 
boys  and  all  the  girls  an  equal  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  what  is  in  them.  Therefore  we  must  consider 
the  whole  question  of  public  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  it  can  do  for  the  many,  and  noL 
what  it  does  for  the  few.  Let  us  inquire  what  it 
does  for  the  many,  considering  them  individually. 

If  to  sing  music  at  first  sight  or  to  make  music  in¬ 
terpreters  is  the  real  purpose  of  public-school  music, 
then  it  has  been  a  miserable  failure;  and  it  has  not 
been  a  miserable  failure  even  if  it  has  not,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  a  commanding  success. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  music  in  the 
public  schools?  I  answer,  the  creation  of  a  musical 
atmosphere  in  America;  the  establishment  of  a 
musical  environment  in  every  home;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  national  type  of  music;  the  realization  in 
this  democratic  nation  of  all  the  musical  opportu 
nities  of  the  aristocratic  nations  of  the  old  world, 
including  the  governmentally  endowed  opera  and 
orchestra.  In  short,  the  real  purpose  of  teaching 
music  in  the  public  schools  is  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  all  that  we  can  hope  or  wish  to  realize  musically, 
in  the  United  States  of  America. — Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


The  pursuit  of  music  must  be  as  a  noble  river; 
though  small  and  unobserved  in  its  source,  winding  at 
first  along  its  tortuous  way  through  opposing  ob¬ 
stacles,  yet  ever  broadening  and  deepening,  fed  by 
countless  streams  on  either  hand  till  it  rolls  onward 
in  a  mighty  sweep,  at  once  a  glory  and  a  blessing  to 
the  earth. — Emery. 

The  proper  combination  of  leisure  and  of  work  is 
of  serious  consequence.  Too  much  leisure  results  in 
laziness;  too  much  work  results  in  undue  weariness 
Leisure  should  ever  be  recreation  for  work  and  also 
enriching  of  itself.  Work  should  lead  to  high  and 
noble  leisure. — Thwing. 
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MUSICAL  CONTENTMENT. 

BY  J.  S.  VAN  CLEVE. 


Is  it  not  certain  that  every  musician  has  at  some 
time  asked:  “What  is  the  use”?  All  of  us,  whether 
composers,  performers,  teachers,  critics,  estheticians, 
art-patrons,  or  whatever  we  may  chance  to  use  as 
our  characteristic  function,  will  find  the  hour  of 
weariness,  the  hour  of  exhaustion  from  prolonged 
effort;  or,  if  not  that,  will  turn  in  some  hour  of 
sober  thought  when  the  “eternal  verities”  press  in 
upon  us,  and  will  ask:  “What  is  the  real  value  of  the 
thing  I  am  doing?”  Or  possibly  we  sink  into  the 
dark  and  bitter  maelstrom  of  pessimism  whence  is¬ 
sued  of  old  that  oppressive  phrase  which  has  come 
echoing  down  the  ages:  “Vanity  of  vanities.”  As  a 
merchant,  if  wise,  will,  from  time  to  time,  stop  his 
dealings  and  take  account  of  stock,  so  the  art-worker 
will,  if  a  serious  and  solid  person,  stop  and  ask: 
“What  am  I  availing  in  the  universe  of  God?  What 
am  I  good  for?  What  will  the  Omnipotent  Judge 
say  to  me  when  He  audits  the  books  of  record”? 

In  all  such  moments  we  stand  in  danger  of  apprais¬ 
ing  our  work  by  false  standards.  There  is  a  current 
American  phrase:  “What  is  that  man  worth”?  This 
always  means:  “How  much  money  could  he  use  in 
any  way  that  his  irresponsible  whim  might  suggest? 
We  are  quite  as  apt  to  ask  of  music  things  which  she 
cannot  give,  or  else  things  she  can  give  but  in  dis¬ 
proportion.  Thus,  the  composer,  whose  work  does 
not  sell  like  a  Sousa  march,  is  prone  to  think  it  was 
not  worth  putting  upon  paper.  The  singer  who  can¬ 
not  draw  $S000  in  one  night  into  the  opera-house, 
like  Patti,  may  think  the  labor  of  learning  to  sing 
not  sufficiently  compensated.  The  pianist  who  plays 
well,  but  certainly  not  so  well  as  De  Pachmann, 
Rosenthal,  or  D’Albert,  may  think  his  art  illy  appre¬ 
ciated  if  he  does  not  gather  wildly  applauding  thou¬ 
sands  to  his  recital.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  radical 
•error  in  the  standard  of  estimation.  Nothing  is 
•easier  than  self-deception  when  we  are  led  by  the 
tricky  witch  of  vanity.  She  loves  nothing  better 
than  to  show  us  our  image  in  a  mirror  of  her  own 
invention,  which  unfortunately  is  oval  in  shape,  and 
•convex  at  that,  so  we  behold  our  faces  enlarged,  but 
also  absurdly  distorted  at  the  same  time.  It  does 
not  always  follow  that  we  are  really  worth  just 
what  we  think  we  are. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  very  air  of  America  a 
spirit  of  ambitious  unrest  which  does  indeed  drive  us 
to  wonderful  achievements,  but  at  times  reaches  a 
state  of  exaggerated  fermentation  which  creates  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  the  superfluous.  Why  should 
a  man  think  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  mil¬ 
lionaire?  Why  should  you  think  that  nothing  short 
of  world-wide  fame  is  an  adequate  honorarium  for 
your  art  work?  Live  in  your  work  itself.  That  is 
the  best  of  all  rewards.  Do  your  musical  work  and 
•enjoy  it  as  it  goes.  When  your  dinner  is  ample, 
varied,  tasteful,  well-cooked,  you  do  not  worry  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  served  with  the  whole  animal, 
with  a  whole  orchard  of  fruit,  with  a  mountain  of 
■sweetmeats.  Use  what  happiness  is  enough  to  fill 
your  heart,  and  be  contented. 

In  early  youth,  indeed,  nature  does  fill  every  mind 
with  golden  dreams  of  fame,  and  the  golden  dream 
is  a  golden  spur.  It  is  an  illusion,  you  say,  in  a 
mood  of  petulance;  it  was  a  trick;  a  piece  of  deceit 
in  the  rulers  of  life.  Yes,  but  just  that  bit  of 
■glamor  and  imaginative  delusion  was  necessary  to 
•offset  your  youthful  love  of  ease,  and  so  stir  you  up 
to  do  your  work.  In  your  callow  ignorance  of  the 
Teal  rewards  of  life  it  was  necessary  to  allure  you 
•onward,  as  the  fretful  infant  is  allured  to  take  his 
■distasteful  medicine. 

However,  it  is  right  that  we  should  wish  to  know 
that  there  are  results  from  our  exertions;  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  we  should  wish  to  see  those  re¬ 
sults.  Do  not  be  deceived  here.  Not  all  that  you  see 
has  just  the  value  which  you  put  upon  it  at  first 
glance.  Much  of  the  best  and  most  precious  part  of 
life  is  concealed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  effort 
which  is  honestly  put  forth  ever  fails  of  an  adequate 
response  from  the  world. 

It  may  not  seem  so;  nay,  it  seldom  seems  so  to  us, 
partly  because  we  have  an  extravagant  and  distorted 
notion  of  our  relative  value,  and  also  for  another 
reason  of  paramount  importance.  In  art-life  as  in 
spiritual  life,  and  indeed  in  material  life  as  well, 
there  is  a  large  scope  for  faith.  Look  yonder  at  that 
■farmer  sowing  wheat.  He  takes  a  huge  handful  of 
the  mysterious  grains,  nature’s  little  caskets  of 
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precious  germinating  power.  There  are  in  his  hand 
hundreds  of  grains.  He  casts  them  wide  upon  the 
earth.  His  eye  cannot  follow  the  curving  path  de¬ 
scribed  by  each  grain,  yet  he  does  not  fear  or  hesi¬ 
tate.  He  trusts  nature.  And  yet,  not  all  the  grains 
do  come  to  multiplication  and  fruitage.  The  birds 
snatch  many  of  them,  and  even  when  the  grain  has 
grown,  the  myriads  of  wheat-seeds  do  not  all  fulfil 
their  reproductive  destiny;  indeed,  the  majority  of 
them  do  not.  But  they  do  something  quite  as  valu¬ 
able:  they  feed  human  kind.  If  you  would  realize  to 
the  full  the  power,  the  mystery,  the  poetry  of  the 
wheat,  read  that  glowing  and  Zola-esque  novel  by 
Frank  Norris,  “The  Octopus”;  then  you  will  see  how 
intimately  linked  with  the  highest  life  on  this  planet 
is  the  vital  germ  in  these  millions  of  .wheat  grains 
which  are  seemingly  balked  of  their  real  destiny. 

You  may  not  have  immortal  fame,  but  your  music 
is  not  in  vain.  In  a  world  of  infinite  variety  the 
needs  of  all  souls  cannot  be  identical.  Let  not  the 
singer  who  has  sung,  and  felt  the  thrill  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  tones,  and  has  carried  that  thrill  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  human  beings,  lament  that  the  triumph 
of  singing  is  not  perpetual.  It  is  genuine;  it  is  in¬ 
tense;  it  is  adequate,  and  fully  realized;  though  as 
short-lived  as  the  cut  flowers  which  grace  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  which  typify  the  beautiful  though  fleeting 
emotions  aroused  by  the  tones.  This  is  a  reward, 
and  why  should  you  fret  that  to-morrow  another 
audience  should  wish  to  be  thrilled  by  another 
singer?  Live  in  the  activity  of  music  itself,  and, 
thanking  God,  take  heart  of  grace  and  be  content. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  EFFORT. 


BY  FAY  SIMMONS  DAVIS. 


Labor  was  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  price 
which  the  gods  put  upon  everything.  “Labor  found 
the  world  a  wilderness  and  has  made  of  it  a  garden.” 

There  is  an  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Manual  Training  School  which  reads:  “Work 
is  one  of  our  greatest  blessings.  Each  man  should 
have  an  honest  occupation.”  The  value  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  such  a  sentiment  is  found  in  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  world.  Inscribed  upon  the  walls  of 
many  of  our  large  conservatories  are  words  of  similar 
significance.  The  atmosphere  pervading  the  number¬ 
less  musical  studios  throughout  this  wide  land 
breathes  of  the  wonderful  results  made  possible  by 
honest  toil. 

We  teachers  of  music  were  supposed  to  begin  our 
career  at  the  bottom  of  the  professional  ladder,  but 
it  was  not  intended  that  we  should  still  be  seated  in 
the  very  place  when  life  closes  for  us.  One  must  be 
either  “pusher  or  pushed.”  The  unsuccessful  musi¬ 
cian  who  is  pushed  aside  is  the  man  who,  figuratively 
speaking,  lies  always  “under  the  haystack,  fast 
asleep,”  never  awake  to  grasp  the  opportunities 
which  pass  his  way. 

I  come  in  contact  with  two  distinct  classes  of 
teachers  in  my  work;  the  class  which  seems  satisfied 
with  itself,  and  the  other  class  which  is  always  on 
the  alert  for  advancement  and  the  improvement  of 
its  pupils.  The  members  of  the  first  include  the  non¬ 
progressive  teachers  who  are  apt  to  look  through  a 
magnifying  glass  upon  their  own  accomplishments. 
Their  comprehension  of  the  requirements  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  art  is  very  limited,  and  consequently  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  seems  great.  They  can  only  hope  to  reach 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  own  work  by  a  clear,  close 
comparison  of  it  with  the  works  of  greater  men. 
Progressive  teachers  oft  feel  disappointment  and  be¬ 
come  discouraged  as  their  ideals  increase.  However, 
the  force  within  them  (resulting  from  incessant  work 
and  the  overcoming  of  obstacles)  must  oft  remind 
them  that  “after  the  tide  goes  way  out,  it  comes  way 
in.”  They  must  know  that  just  as  surely  as  there 
is  a  power  somewhere  which  controls  the  going  out 
and  the  coming  in  of  all  great  things,  so  must  there 
be  a  power  within  themselves  which  will  enable  them, 
sooner  or  later,  to  control  the  tide  of  adversity  and 
bring  in  its  flow  a  full  flood  of  life’s  rewards. 

Great  Men. 

All  great  artists  have  known  how  to  “toil  terribly.” 
They  realized  that  their  best  friends  were  their  own 
ten  fingers,  and  all  their  other  physical  (and  mental) 
equipments.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  past 
and  into  the  lives  of  some  of  the  great  masters  and 
refresh  our  memories  concerning  some  of  their 
“tricks  and  their  manners.” 

Beethoven  was  almost  totally  deaf  and  burdened 


with  sorrow  when  he  produced  his  greatest  works. 
There  was  scarcely  a  measure  to  be  found  in  all  his 
music  that  was  not  re-written  ten  or  twelve  times. 
When  he  was  once  examining  a  work  of  Moscheles, 
he  found  written  at  the  end  “Finis,  with  God’s  help.” 
He  wrote  underneath  it,  “Man,  help  yourself.” 

The  great  pianist,  Thalberg,  said  that  he  never 
ventured  to  perform  one  of  his  celebrated  pieces  in 
public  until  he  had  practiced  it  at  least  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  times.  He  never  took  any  credit  to  himself  for 
“genius.”  He  said  it  was  all  a  matter  of  hard  work. 
“Genius”  has  been  well  defined  as  “the  capacity  for 
taking  pains.” 

“Flow  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  to  play?”  asked 
a  young  friend  of  Geradini,  a  great  violinist. 
“Twelve  hours  a  day  for  twenty  years,”  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

When  Anaximander  was  told  that  the  boys  in  the 
street  were  laughing  at  his  singing,  he  exclaimed, 
“Then  I  must  work  and  learn  to  sing  better!”  Oh, 
what  a  lesson  is  contained  in  his  answer.  What  a 
reproach  to  those  who  feel  only  anger  when  adverse 
criticism,  instead  of  expected  praise,  is  expressed  for 
their  careless  work. 

“Where  there’s  a  will,”  there’s  a  man.  It  makes 
little  difference  how  large  or  small  the  place  may  be 
which  an  earnest  man  occupies,  he  is  sure  to  make 
his  power  felt.  No  sincere  effort  toward  advance¬ 
ment  was  ever  wasted.  Somehow  and  somewhere  its 
influence  was  felt,  and  generated  an  impulse  for 
nobler  things. 

Success. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  “children  of  fortune”  among 
the  great  artists  of  to  day.  If  there  were,  our  con¬ 
cept  of  what  constitutes  “greatness”  would  be  a  most 
inferior  one.  They  have  won  success  in  the  same 
legitimate  manner  as  have  the  men  of  yesterday; 
that  is  by  ceaseless  effort;  by  cultivating  their  gifts 
and  by  striving  to  grasp  (and  then  royally  filling  it) 
every  opportunity  as  it  came  their  way.  Lasting 
success  has  never  been  won  by  those  who  have  specu¬ 
lated  in  the  musical  stock  market  of  the  world,  hop¬ 
ing  thereby  to  win  fame  in  a  moment.  But  it  has 
been  won  by  those  who  have  wisely  labored;  by 
those  who  have  followed  the  old  Latin  motto  “Fes- 
tina  Lente” — hasten  slowly — or  (one  and  the  same 
thing)  our  good  old  Yankee  one,  “Go  slowly,  hut  see 
that  you  Go.” 

Ideals. 

A  great  preacher  once  said,  “The  ideal  life,  the  life 
full  of  completion,  haunts  us  all.  We  feel  the  thing 
we  ought  to  be  beating  beneath  the  thing  we  are.” 
True,  and  yet  the  “thing  we  ought  to  be”  is  nearer 
the  “thing  we  are”  when  we  constantly  strive  and 
reach  out  for  the  noblest  attributes  of  life  and  art, 
never  content  until  the  depths  of  our  possibilities 
have  been  sounded  in  the  world  of  action.  Then,  and 
then  only,  in  their  fulfilment,  will  the  human  yearn¬ 
ings  of  our  souls  be  satisfied. 


RAPID  TEMPO. 


Tempo  in  the  performance  of  music  is  a  much  dis¬ 
puted  point,  and  one  on  which  no  two  musicians 
quite  agree.  The  metronome  gives  some  idea,  when 
marked,  but  an  approximate  idea  only.  In  playing 
works  written  purely  to  display  virtuosity,  the  great 
object  aimed  at,  apparently,  by  many  performers  is 
to  play  as  fast  as  possible,  and  thus  increase  the 
difficulty.  Take  the  absurd  speed,  for  instance,  at 
which  the  last  movement  of  Mendelssohn’s  violin 
concerto  is  played  by  some  modern  virtuosi,  or  the 
rate  at  which  the  finale  of  the  “Guillaume  Tell” 
overture  is  taken  by  some  opera  conductors  anxious 
to  draw  attention  to  the  technical  skill  of  their  in¬ 
strumental  forces.  Charles  Joly,  the  music  critic, 
said  recently  in  speaking  of  these  characteristics  in 

certain  players:  “They  make  me  think  of  - ,  in 

whom  the  gift  of  velocity  is  so  extraordinary  that  he 
seems  to  pride  himself  on  his  ability  to  give  thirty 
bars  start,  in  no  matter  which  sonata  of  Beethoven, 
to  no  matter  what  living  pianist,  and  then  get  first 
to  the  end.”  Which  remark  brings  me  to  the  amus¬ 
ing  reply  that  Franz  Liszt  made  to  Francis  Plants 
when  the  latter  asked  the  great  German  master  if 
he  would  alter  anything  that  he  had  one  during  his 
eventful  life,  supposing  the  opportunity  were  given 
him  to  live  his  time  over  again.  Said  Liszt:  “I 
would  willingly  recommence  my  life;  only  I  would 
write  fewer  difficulties  and  play  at  less  speed.” — 
Musical  Courier. 
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WHAT  IS  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC? 

BY  DANIEL  BATCHELLOB. 

“Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 

Up  there  came  a  flower, 

The  people  said,  a  weed. 

•  »**»***» 

“Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o’er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

“Sowed  it  far  and  wide 

By  every  town  and  tower, 

Till  all  the  people  cried, 

‘Splendid  is  the  flower.’ 

“Read  my  little  fable: 

He  who  runs  may  read. 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 

For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

"And  some  are  pretty  enough, 

And  some  are  poor  indeed; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed.” 

This  fable  of  Tennyson’s  embodies  a  truth  of  wide 
application.  When  Froebel  introduced  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  idea  into  the  educational  world,  for  a  long 
time  it  was  received  with  ridicule  and  opposition ; 
but  he  worked  steadily  with  the  children,  and  imbued 
a  small  band  of  earnest  disciples  with  his  spirit  and 
aims.  Through  their  efforts  such  beautiful  results 
were  shown  in  child  culture  that  prejudice  was  re¬ 
moved  and  opposition  gave  place  to  appreciation — 

“All  the  people  cried 

‘Splendid  is  the  flower.’  ” 

When  a  thing  has  found  popular  favor  it  is  quickly 
copied,  and  its  meritorious  features  are  claimed  by 
others.  Often  the  name  itself  is  appropriated  to 
things  which  are  quite  alien  to  the  original.  In  this 
way  the  term  Kindergarten  has  been  applied  to 
things  which  have  almost  nothing  in  common  with 
Frcebel’s  ideas.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  see  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  the  Kindergarten  itself  is  becoming  discredited — 

“And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed.” 

Let  us  see  what  bearing  this  has  upon  the  work 
of  the  music-teachers.  Never  before  was  so  much 
attention  given  to  the  musical  training  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  When  we  consider  the  intimate  relation  be¬ 
tween  music  and  the  Kindergarten  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  there  should  arise  Kindergarten 
methods  of  teaching  music.  Doubtless  all  of  these 
methods  embody  something  of  the  Kindergarten 
spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  none 
of  them  -would  be  altogether  free  from  objection 
when  considered  from  the  true  Kindergartner’s 
standpoint.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
make  any  comparison  between  the  different  methods 
employed,  but  to  find  out  wnat  is  the  true  basis  of 
Kindergarten  music. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  remove  one  or  two 
false  impressions.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  then  that 
Kindergarten  music  does  not  consist  of  material — 
games  or  what  not — to  be  used  in  a  certain  stereo¬ 
typed  way.  An  intelligent  educator  would  tell  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  real  Kindergarten  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  such  an  insti¬ 
tution,  -while  on  the  other  hand  we  might  use  all  of 
the  gifts  and  occupations  provided,  and  yet  be  as  far 
removed  from  the  real  Kindergarten  spirit  as  night 
is  from  day.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  things 
are  of  no  value.  Properly  used  the  gifts,  occupations, 
and  games  are  the  best  means  yet  devised  to  secure 
the  end  sought — the  symmetrical  development  of 
children.  So  in  music-teaching,  the  first  requisite  is 
a  good  teacher,  and  then  good  teaching  devices  will 
come  in  as  useful  accessories.  In  the  case  of  little 
children  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  something  which 
will  excite  their  interest  and  hold  their  attention. 
Childhood  is  nature’s  playtime.  In  play  the  physical 
and  mental  faculties  are  greatly  stimulated  and  de¬ 
veloped.  Therefore  everything — even  study — should 
be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  play,  so  that  the  child 
turns  eagerly  to  it. 

But  here  we  must  guard  against  another  miscon¬ 
ception.  The  end  of  our  work  is  not  simply  to  in¬ 
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terest  and  amuse  the  child,  but  to  develop  his  mu¬ 
sical  powers.  This  end  will  be  better  reached  if  by 
any  means  we  can  hold  his  interest  and  secure  his 
willing  co-operation;  yet  we  must  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  Musical  games  are 
useful  so  far — and  or,y  so  far — as  they  lead  the 
child  on  to  the  desired  end.  Inasmuch  as  they  fail  to 
do  this  they  are  a  useless  obstruction,  however  inter¬ 
esting  they  may  be  in  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  music-teach¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  is  the  large  number  of  ad¬ 
vertised  methods  for  teaching  little  children.  Of 
course  there  are  many  more  unadvertised  methods 
which  are  being  used  by  individual  teachers.  With 
the  growth  of  this  branch  of  music-teaching  these 
so-called  Kindergarten  methods  were  inevitable,  be¬ 
cause  the  old  methods  of  study  were  unsuitable  for 
the  average  little  child. 

There  is  also  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of 
music-teachers  in  general.  Formerly  there  was  too 
much  conservatism,  too  much  of  holding  to  old  forms 
and  methods.  Now  the  danger  is  in  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  There  is  on  all  sides  a  striving  after  some¬ 
thing  new  and  original.  New  ideas  are  good  things 
in  their  place,  and  should  be  heartily  welcomed  as 
evidences  of  growth.  But  the  trouble  is  that  so  often 
the  new  idea  will  fill  the  teacher’s  whole  mental  hori¬ 
zon  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  then  the 
world  is  favored  with  another  original  method.  The 
proper  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  fewer 
ideas,  but  more  of  them.  We  need  a  broader  culture 
and  to  be  more  fully  informed  of  what  is  being  done 
by  other  teachers.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  large 
amount  of  useless  labor  would  be  saved  if  inventors 
would  first  ascertain  what  has  already  been  done  in 
their  particular  field  of  labor.  They  would  often  find 
that  what  to  them  is  a  new  idea  has  already  been 
used  by  others.  Sometimes  they  would  find  also  that 
the  result  has  been  better  attained  by  other  means. 
What  the  teacher  needs  most  of  all  is  deeper  insight 
into  the  essentials  to  be  taught,  and  then  wider  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  means  which  have  been  used  by 
others  to  teach  these  essentials. 

The  line  of  progress  for  the  immediate  future 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  the  evolution  of  new  ideas 
in  child-teaching  as  the  consolidation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  those  already  in  use.  Rather  than  aiming 
to  be  the  exclusive  custodians  of  some  pet  plan  of 
teaching  we  should  try  to  absorb  the  approved  ideas 
of  our  fellow-teachers  everywhere,  and  infuse  into 
them  our  own  personality.  Never  mind  about  orig¬ 
inality.  Let  us  rather  strive  for  co-operative 
efficiency.  Why  should  we  not  seek  out  the  good 
from  every  source  and  appropriate  it  for  our  own 
work?  We  may  be  charged  with  plagiarism,  but 
fuller  knowledge  will  show  that  all  are  borrowers 
from  the  world’s  great  storehouse  of  thought  and 
experience.  The  plots  of  Shakespeare’s  great  plays 
were  taken  from  older  sources.  There  never  was  a 
greater  plagiarist  than  he,  but  how  magnificently  he 
gave  back  to  the  world  that  which  he  had  borrowed, 
transfigured  by  his  genius  into  new  and  greater 
originals. 

Kindergarten  music,  then,  is  not  so  much  the  use 
of  any  particular  method  as  a  spirit  of  teaching 
adapted  to  the  child’s  nature.  To  be  successful  in 
this  line  of  work  two  things  are  essential.  First,  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  to  be  taught — the 
underlying  laws  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony. 
And  the  other  essential  is  sympathy — fellow  feeling 
— with  the  child.  The  most  successful  teacher  is  she 
who  can  best  put  herself  into  the  pupil’s  place  and 
see  how  the  thing  looks  from  that  point  of  view. 
Having  done  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  lead  the  child 
out  into  a  larger,  clearer  vision  of  the  truth. 

However  imperfect  the  present  condition  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  music  may  be,  it  is  here,  and  it  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  .fields  of  labor 
for  those  who  are  fitted  for  it  by  temperament  and 
training.  Already  a  great  multitude  of  children  are 
waiting  for  proper  nurture,  and  as  the  practical 
value  of  the  work  becomes  more  manifest  the  call  for 
good  teachers  will  be  more  and  more  urgent.  As  a 
business. venture  it  is  well  worth  consideration;  as  a 
life  work  it  calls  for  our  noblest  efforts.  Let  those 
of  us  in  whom  this  appeal  strikes  a  sympathetic 
chord  labor  diligently  to  plant  the  seeds  which  shall 
grow  up  into  beautiful  flowers  of  song  in  the  garden 
of  the  child’s  soul. 


A  habit-  of  thinking  generously  and  kindly  of 
everyone  has  a  marvelous  power  of  transforming 
one’s  life.  It  harmonizes  all  faculties. — Success. 


INSPIRATION  IN  COMPOSITION. 

BY  GEORGE  MIDDLETON. 

The  ideas  held  by  the  million  concerning  musical 
creation  are  very  confused  and  irrational.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  one  is  that  the  experienced  composer  seats 
himself  at  the  piano  and  with  upcast  eyes  takes  his 
chance  of  being  delivered  of  a  symphony  or  a  “  ’coon” 
song. 

There  is  a  view,  very  widespread  but  entirely  er¬ 
roneous,  that  the  process  of  building  up  a  melody 
even  can  only  be  accomplished  under  emotional 
stress.  Beethoven  and  Wagner  built  up  their  melo¬ 
dies  with  the  greatest  labor,  constantly  pruning  and 
grafting,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
must  have  worked  at  times  when  the  emotion  had 
evaporated,  yet  they  rose  to  the  greatest  heights. 
Further,  Wagner  built  up  his  most  passionate  and 
expressive  melodies  out  of  the  leading  motives  which 
formed  his  plastic  material  for  the  time  being;  and 
this  sounds  rather  more  like  calculation  and  mathe¬ 
matics  than  emotion.  The  definition  to  be  deduced 
from  these  facts  assuredly  approaches  the  dictum, 
“that  genius  is  the  faculty  for  taking  infinite  pains.” 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  than  whom  no  Englishman  was 
apparently  more  spontaneous  in  his  melodies,  said 
that  some  of  the  most  taking  of  them  cost  him  the 
most  trouble. 

Art,  in  all  its  varying  branches,  is  essentially  a 
human  fabrication,  and  can  be  learned  and  cultivated 
by  all  human  beings,  though,  of  course,  in  widely 
different  degrees,  which  degrees  are  governed  by  the 
capacity,  industry,  and  temperament  of  the  student. 
The  attribution  of  failure  in  their  musical  studies  to 
the  want  of  special  gifts  is  the  refuge  of  the  idle. 
Capabilities  are  brought  to  maturity  by  hard  and 
methodical  work.  Goethe  said,  “All  art  must  be 
preceded  by  handicraft.” 

Conception  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  brain.  What  is  known  as  inspiration  Is 
not  from  heaven,  but  is  the  result  of  a  complicated 
course  of  mental  evolution.  The  brain  evolves  a 
musical  phrase,  and  it  is  at  once  submitted  by  the 
experienced  composer  to  an  examination  as  to  its 
fitness  and  capabilities,  and  is  accepted  or  rejected 
on  its  merits. 

It  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  musical  composition  must 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  art;  music  without  form 
would  resemble  words  without  prosody,  or  colors 
daubed  on  a  canvas  without  assuming  any  definite 
shape  or  design.  The  idea  may  come  from  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  Nature,  the  workmanship  is  from  the 
study.  A  sense  of  symmetry  and  a  knowledge  of 
musical  laws  must  of  necessity  govern  it.  To  follow 
one  tune  by  another  does  not  create  an  artistic 
whole,  any  more  than  a  child  does  by  pasting  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  in  a  scrap-book. 

When  music  is  the  result  of  calculation  the  emo¬ 
tional  stimulus  is  at  a  minimum ;  but  when  music 
is  produced  by  unconscious  effort  it  is  the  result  of 
emotional  stimulus  at  a  maximum. 

It  was  quite  a  simple  matter  for  Bach  to  write  a 
strict  canon  on  a  chorale  (and  the  work  sounds  as 
spontaneous  as  a  Sullivan  madrigal) ;  for  Handel  to 
compose  a  chorus  on  a  ground  bass;  for  Beethoven 
to  construct  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  movement 
of  his  C  Minor  Symphony  from  two  measures;  for 
Brahms,  in  his  Fourth  Symphony,  to  give  us  thirty- 
three  variations  on  an  eight-measure  phrase;  or  for 
Wagner  in  “Die  Meistersinger,”  as  a  sort  of  jcu 
d’esprit,  to  compose  the  chorus  in  the  riot  scene  in 
the  form  of  a  fugue  in  twenty-two  parts.  It  is 
enough  to  make  the  brain  reel  to  think  of  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  giants  possessed  the  faculty 
of  mentally  surveying  an  infinite  number  of  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  intuitively  selecting  therefrom  such  as  were 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
work  they  had  in  hand.  For  musical  composition 
one  requires  to  know:  (a)  what  can  be  done,  (b) 
what  has  been  done,  and  (c)  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  past  and  present  composers.  Mental 
assimilation  and  subsequent  development  follow  as 
the  result  of  definite  processes. 

John  Ruskin,  in  his  Oxford  lecture,  “The  Relation 
of  Art  to  Religion,”  said:  “What  ground  have  we  for 
thinking  that  art  has  ever  been  inspired  as  a  message 
or  revelation?  What  internal  evidence  is  there  in 
the  work  of  great  artists  of  their  having  been  under 
the  authoritative  guidance  of  supernatural  powers?” 

When  words  no  more  suffice  for  feeling,  tone  give© 
it  wings  and  explains  it. — Liszt. 
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Pedagogics  for  C«acbm,  Hot  for  Pupils 


>  By  CONSTANTIN  VON  STERNBERG  C 
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When  the  lessening  of  summer  heat  and  the  many- 
colored  splendor  of  autumnal  landscape  signal  the 
end  of  sweet,  reposeful  vacation  time,  the  music- 
teacher  returns  to  his  studio  in  the  city,  ready  and 
even  eager  to  measure  his  refreshed  and  strength¬ 
ened  nerves  with  the  tasks  of  the  new  season.  How 
pleasant  it  is  then  to  meet  again  the  students  of  last 
year,  to  greet  their  familiar — and  now  mostly  sun- 
browned— faces !  What  buoyancy  the  teacher  de¬ 
rives  from  the  prospect  to  be  with  them  again  during 
the  hours  of  earnest,  interesting  study.  The  good 
workers  among  them  are  more  like  friends  to  him 
than  like  pupils.  And  the  lazy  ones — oh,  well,  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  not  infrequently  the 
summer  hiatus  works  a  complete  reformation  with 
them. 

Another  feature,  ever  changing  in  its  recurring 
sameness,  is  the  “newcomers.”  If  the  old  pupils — 
funny  name  for  people  so  young — well,  if  the  return¬ 
ing  pupils  show  the  teacher  how  well  his  own  work 
was  done  in  the  past,  the  “newcomers”  acquaint  him 
with  the  work  of  other  teachers.  However  poorly 
some  pupils  represent  their  former  teacher,  they  can¬ 
not  help  reflecting  his  influence  in  some  things,  in 
their  mental  attitude  toward  music,  for  instance; 
also  in  the  literature  they  are  familiar  with,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  merits  of  their  interpretation  of  it; 
and  in  the  trend  or  tendency  their  knowledge  indi¬ 
cates.  For  many  of  the  newcomers  have  had  lessons 
before;  some  are  even  rather  advanced,  and  some 
less  so.  Their  former  teachers,  too,  were  not  all  of 
one  type  and  quality.  Moreover,  these  newcomers 
arrive  from  lesser  or  greater  distances,  from  various 
directions,  from  cities  large  and  small — in  short, 
these  newcomers  are  as  different  from  each  other  as 
the  passengers  on  a  European  steamer.  And  yet,  as 
in  a  ship’s  company,  there  is  in  the  newcomers  of  a 
season  something  like  a  “composite  physiognomy,” 
which,  after  a  few  years  of  experience,  everyone  of 
us  learns  to  discern  and  recognize. 

Improvement  in  Pupils’  Attainments. 

Looking  back  upon  these  composite  physiognomies 
of  many,  many  seasons  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that 
they  have  shown,  and  continue  to  show,  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  from  year  to  year.  What  a  compliment 
to  the  teaching  profession  lies  in  thi3  change  for  the 
better  no  one  can  acknowledge  with  a  more  grateful 
heart  than  the  present  writer.  From  year  to  year 
the  newcomers  show  better  preparation  for  a  higher 
form  of  study.  From  year  to  year  they  bring  less  of 
what  must  be  undone,  less  antiquated  knowledge, 
less  useless  ballast,  less  doctrinary  cant. 

This  improvement  has  been  especially  marked  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  section  of  this  country.  Eighteen 
states  represented  among  the  writer’s  students  show 
this  improvement  in  a  uniformity  which  varies  but 
slightly,  although  the  students  did  not  all  come  from 
the  larger  or  largest  cities  of  their  state.  Does  not 
this  indicate  that  the  old-time,  cranky  “Perfesser”  is 
fast  dying  out,  and  that  the  modern,  well-informed, 
well-balanced,  and  well-bred,  plain  “Mister”  is  taking 
his  place  everywhere?  The  present  writer’s  thank¬ 
fulness  for  this  ameliorated  condition  is  not  a  mere 
courteous  phrase,  for  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  thereof.  He  can  nowadays  turn  at 
once  to  positive  teaching  with  almost  every  new¬ 
comer,  when  formerly  he  had  to  precede  it  by  a  great 
deal  of  negative  work,  the  most  irksome  and  tedious 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  the  work  of  “un-teaching.” 

Of  course,  still  further  improvement  is  possible. 
That  it  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  line  of  “meth¬ 
ods”  is  evident,  since  we  already  suffer  on  that  score 
from  an  embarrassment  of  wealth.  Nor  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  from  cramming  still  more  rules,  definitions, 
terms,  and  what  more  of  useless  ballast  wTe  still  carry 
into  the  heads  of  our  young  friends.  It  must  needs 
come  from  a  change  of  tendency.  After  all  that  was 
said  here,  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  received  as  an 
adverse  criticism  if  the  writer  points  out  wherein 
music-teaching  is  still  imperfect.  The  following  dis¬ 
closures  and  suggestions  are  made  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  a  confidential  expression  of  opinions  between 


colleagues,  perfectly  friendly,  and  therefore  perfectly 
frank. 

As  stated  before,  the  newdy  arriving  students  are 
better  and  better  informed  every  year.  They  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  tenets  they  have 
learned.  They  think  more  clearly.  They  have  bet¬ 
ter  fingers,  too.  But  they  are  also  becoming  more 
and  more  self-conscious.  They  make  more  and  more 
excuses  when  asked  to  play,  and  when  at  last  they 
do  play,  their  playing  still  bears  all  the  unpleasant 
marks  of  pupildom.  It  is  unpleasant.  Much  more 
correct  than  in  former  years,  no  doubt,  but  just  as 
lacking  in  feeling  as  ever. 

Lacking  in  Feeling. 

This  could,  possibly,  be  accounted  for  by  embar¬ 
rassment;  but  the  writer  is  not  wholly  inexperienced 
in  making  due  allowance  for  that.  Another  and  fre¬ 
quent  excuse  is  nervousness ;  but  as  to  this  I  must 
reiterate  wdiat  I  have  often  said:  while  such  a 
morbific  condition  of  nerves  in  young  people  is  theo¬ 
retically  not  impossible,  it  is  highly  improbable,  and 
in  my  own  experience  it  was  never  the  cause  of  poor 
playing.  It  was  always  the  effect,  or — to  put  it  dif¬ 
ferently — the  cause  was  called  nervousness,  while  in 
reality  it  was  “a  bad  conscience  on  technical  ground,” 
which  is  tantamount  to  self-consciousness. 

Self-consciousness. 

For  many  years  I  held  the  belief  that  this  ailment 
was  due  to  the  American  temperament;  that  cen¬ 
turies  of  more  or  less  English  educational  tendencies 
had  bred  it.  I  have  modified  this  belief  greatly,  but 
am  not  altogether  emancipated  from  it,  for  the  best 
teachers  in  Europe  have  found  their  American  stu¬ 
dents  so  invariably  afflicted  with  self-consciousness 
that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  “Americanitis.”  My 
belief  in  a  predisposition  for  it  in  this  country  can, 
therefore,  not  have  been  wholly  wrong,  but  I  have 
modified  it  in  the  same  measure  in  which  I  believe 
that  I  have  discovered  one  of  its  principal  causes. 

We  teach  too  much  pedagogics  and  not  enough 
esthetics.  The  pupils  know  too  much  about  tendons, 
flexors,  semi-staccato,  wrist  movement,  correct  sit¬ 
ting,  etc.  They  play  softly  and  loud,  staccato  and 
legato,  ritardando,  and  accellerando  in  such  a  cut- 
and-dried,  conscious,  premeditated  manner,  so  very 
much  “as  if  they  had  been  told  to,”  so  utterly  devoid 
of  any  impulse  derived  from  their  own  imagination, 
that  I  begin  to  think  they  know  more  about  music- 
teaching  than  about  music  itself.  It  is  no  more  than 
right  if  the  teacher  philosophizes  over  the  underlying 
principles  of  touch,  tone,  technic,  phrasing,  etc.  Nor 
it  is  more  than  right  that  he  should  give  to  his  pupils 
the  net  results  of  his  course  of  thinking,  but  it 
should  be  only  the  result  and  not  all  that  led  up  to 
it  which  the  pupils  should  know. 

Temperament  Needed. 

We  neglect  the  esthetic  side  of  music  too  much. 
The  sense  of  tonal  beauty,  the  appreciation  of  an  ex¬ 
pressively  phrased  sentence,  the  feeling  for  well-pro¬ 
portioned  climax  and  anti-climax,  the  observation  of 
esthetic  propriety;  in  short,  all  that  appertains  to 
the  training  of  musical  taste  and  musical  feeling  is 
as  yet  an  untilled  soil  with  the  vast  majority  of 
pupils.  They  know — in  the  most  favorable  cases — 
where  to  lift  their  hands  between  phrases,  but  the 
foot  usually  spoils  it  by  remaining  on  the  pedal. 
And,  besides,  the  lifting  of  the  hand  is  all  done  with 
such  disheartening,  everlasting  consciousness.  They 
will  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  phrase 
to  ask:  “Was  the  pedaling  right  here”?  Oh,  for  the 
pupil  who  would  fail  to  notice  it  when  I  wish  him  to 
stop  a  moment  for  some  advice!  Oh,  for  the  girl 
who  can  be  carried  away  by  the  impassioned  beauty 
of  a  great  climax  in  the  piece  she  plays,  carried  away 
so  that  even  a  few  false  notes  may  pass  unnoticed 
and  the  climax  be  reached  with  panting  breath  and 
flushed  cheeks.  Oh,  for  that  girl;  for  that  boy! 
Where  are  they?  And  yet,  what  can  the  best  of  we 
teachers  ever  achieve  with  a  pupil  if  we  fail  to  draw 
forth  from  them  what  is  the  source  of  all  artistic 
work — art-enthusiasm?  And  the  right  kind  of  en¬ 
thusiasm!  Not  the  eagerness  (of  their  vanity)  to 


learn  their  piece  well,  so  as  not  to  break  down  at  the 
next  “Musieale”;  not  the  gratification  of  being 
praised  by  the  teacher  for  having  “practiced  well”; 
not  the  tame  self  satisfaction  of  having  “done  their 
duty,”  but  the  unconscious,  unreasoning  enthusiasm 
over  the  beauty  of  the  piece  itself;  the  enthusiasm 
that  almost  blinds  them  for  their  mechanical  short¬ 
comings.  Where  is  the  pupil  who  dares  to  reveal 
temperament  ?  Where  ? 

It  might  be  said  that  I  expect  the  qualities  of  a 
finished  artist  from  a  pupil.  I  do!  Within  the 
scope  of  his  technic  every  pupil  should  be  an  artist. 
To  his  juvenile  conception  he  should  give  perfect  and 
free  expression,  like  an  artist.  The  “Happy  Farmer,” 
by  Schumann;  does  it  preclude  an  artistic  rendi¬ 
tion.  Must  Beethoven’s  “Bagatelles”  be  played  like 
Czerny’s  finger  exercises?  Is  Schubert’s  little  “Mo¬ 
ment  Musical”  in  F  minor  so  far  beyond  the  mental 
and  psychical  grasp  of  a  girl  of  twelve  that  she  must 
rattle  it  off  like  a  lesson  in  grammar?  Surely  not; 
but  the  poor  thing  is  so  full  of  fingering,  pencil 
marks,  “hold  your  arms  right,”  phalanges,  fluxors, 
and  what  not,  and  so  utterly  crippled  in  all  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  truly  musical  perception  and  imagination, 
that  she  never  gets  beyond  her  “duty” — and  that 
means  good-bye  to  “beauty.” 

Too  Much  “Knowledge.” 

Physicians  are  averse  to  telling  their  patients  the 
names  of  the  remedies  they  prescribe.  Those  who  are 
not,  should  be  so.  For  the  untrained  (and,  to  boot, 
not  unbiased)  mind  of  the  patient  is  unfit  to  judge 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  doctor’s  choice  of 
remedy.  They  should,  moreover,  be  prevented  from 
counteracting  the  effect  of  the  remedy  by  any  hys¬ 
teric  action  of  their  minds.  Just  so  should  the 
teacher  in  most  cases  be  satisfied  by  telling  his  pupil 
what  to  do  without  minutely  stating  which  particu¬ 
lar  muscle  he  intends  to  develop  by  the  prescribed 
exercise.  And,  if  at  first  he  fails  in  his  purpose,  he 
should  continue  to  attract  the  pupil’s  attention  to 
the  musical  quality  of  the  prescribed  exercise,  to  its 
tonal  effect;  for  this  would  stimulate  the  pupil’s 
musical  faculties.  He  would  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  desired  effect,  and  would  make  his  approach 
by  a  free,  open,  musical  route,  instead  of  trudging 
through  an  uninviting,  narrow,  rule-paved  alley  of 
sighs  and  yawns. 

Have  I  overstated  the  condition  of  the  average 
pupil?  Let  me  ask  how  the  pupil  plays  of  whom  the 
average  teacher  thinks  and  says  that  he  “plays 
pretty  well.”  He  plays  clean,  with  the  chilly  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  bathroom  tiles ;  be  makes  a  crescendo — if  he 
does — with  the  mechanical  unconcernedness  of  an 
orchestrion;  his  piano  lacks  body,  his  forte  is 
shouldery,  his  ritardando  is  a  complete  change  of 
tempo.  And  yet,  so  unaccustomed  have  we  grown  to 
a  free,  individual  expression — right  or  wrong,  no 
matter — so  glad  are  we  to  hear  a  pupil  who  does  not 
play  the  whole  piece  in  the  same  degree  of  strength 
and  speed,  that  we  say  of  such  a  pupil  that  he  “plays 
pretty  well,”  when  at  the  very  best  he  only  mimics 
his  teacher’s  conception. 

Music  an  Art. 

We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  music  is  neither 
a  science  nor  a  military  discipline,  but  an  art;  that 
is,  a  language  of  the  unsayable  by  words,  an  emo¬ 
tional  utterance  under  the  one  and  only,  though  su¬ 
preme,  law  of  beauty!  There  is  not  a  phrase  in  all 
the  piano  works  of  Mozart  that,  under  proper  rendi¬ 
tion,  would  not  please  the  simplest  minded  or  most 
untutored  parent  of  any  pupil.  But  under  the  in¬ 
terpretation  it  usually  is  subjected  to  by  the  aver¬ 
age  pupil  can  we  wonder  that  father  says:  “I  can’t 
go  that  classic  stuff!  It’s  beyond  me!” 

The  thought  here  suggested  admits  of  development 
in  many  directions.  Some  other  time  I  may  touch 
upon  some  of  them.  For  the  present  I  repeat  that 
the  actual  condition  of  music-teaching  in  our  country 
suffers  from  nothing  but  the  fault  of  its  virtue.  It  is 
laden  with  keen  and  earnest  thought,  but  the 
thought  is  transmitted  to  the  pupil  before  the 
teacher  himself  has  reaped  its  full  benefit.  This  ren¬ 
ders  much  of  our  teaching  too  doctrinary  and  rather 
conduces  to  self-consciousness  than  counteracts  it. 

No  doubt  that  this  condition  is  but  a  transient 
one.  The  sooner  we  get  over  it,  however,  the  sooner 
we  open  the  light-excluding  windows  of  doctrinarian- 
ism  to  admit  a  whiff  of  artistic  air  into  our  teaching 
the  better  for  pupil  and  teacher. 

It’s  difficult  to  rise  to  the  heights;  but  it’s  more 
difficult  to  stay  there. 
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PHRASES  AND  PARAPHRASES. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 

It  is  a  good  teacher  that  is  a  hero  to  his  pupils. 

The  teacher  that  tries  to  please  the  pupil  is  lost. 

The  pupil  that  tries  to  learn  by  talking  has  a  hard 
road  before  him. 

You  can’t  “make  up”  lost  practice  any  more  than 
you  can  make  lost  hours. 

The  mission  of  an  art  teacher  is  to  give  a  pupil  not 
what  he  wants,  but  what  he  needs. 

The  contented  man  is  one  who  has  encompassed  all 
his  ideals.  Who  would  he  contented? 

Of  all  the  troublesome  customers,  the  pupil  that 
knows  more  than  the  teacher  is  the  worst. 

Rubato  is  not  always  a  sign  of  deep  feeling;  some¬ 
times  it  is  simply  an  index  of  shaky  nerves. 

Many  a  player  tries  to  follow  the  Scriptural  in¬ 
junction  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left 
hand  doeth. 

If  you  would  know  how  your  playing  or  singing 
sounds  to  others,  remember  how  their  performances 
sound  to  you. 

The  teacher  that  plays  rubato  with  his  pupils’ 
pocketbooks  may  expect  them  in  turn  to  olav  seller- 
zando  with  his  reputation. 

Some  time  when  you  are  enumerating  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  that  other  player  or  singer,  just  take  a 
glance  into  the  nearest  mirror. 

To  know  lots  of  things  is  well,  but  to  be  able  to  do 
lots  of  things  is  better.  But  it  is  best  to  carry  the 
doing  and  the  knowing  hand  in  hand. 

Don’t  run  too  fast  to  read  the  guideboards,  or  you 
may  lose  your  way.  Don’t  be  in  so  much  of  a  hurry 
that  you  cannot  learn  from  your  pupils. 

That  teacher  who  is  above  learning  from  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  others  and  of  imitating  better  instructors  need 
never  be  afraid  of  being  himself  imitated. 

Of  the  two  poles  of  the  machine,  keep  hold  of  the 
positive.  The  negative  may  produce  good  results 
sometimes,  but  the  public  doesn’t  give  it  credit. 

The  teacher  that  blows  the  most  about  the  number 
of  his  pupils  and  the  money  he  is  making  is  not 
always  the  man  that  does  the  most  teaching. 

Many  a  young  musician  prates  of  his  originality 
and  disdains  conventional  interpretations.  He  for¬ 
gets  that  the  most  original  men  in  the  world  are  in 
the  madhouses. 

There  is  more  real  success  in  getting  the  best  work 
out  of  one’s  self  than  there  is  in  getting  it  out  of  an 
eager  and  earnest  student.  One’s  self  is  often  the 
hardest  individual  to  whip  into  line. 

It  is  better  to  make  careful  selection  and  digest 
thoroughly  a  few  articles  or  books  than  to  try  to 
read  all  that  is  written  on  your  specialty.  Too  much 
reading  leaves  too  little  time  for  doing. 

Many  music  students  begin  their  work  with  no 
idea  of  what  they  want  to  achieve;  that  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  teacher  to  plant  a  few  seeds  that  may 
germinate  into  an  ideal.  Art  cannot  exist  without 
ideals. 

The  best  basis  for  a  musical  career  is  the  simple 
one  of  good  health.  Temperament  and  technic  are 
not  worth  much  without  it.  And  yet  how  little  at¬ 
tention  it  gets  at  the  hands  of  pushing  school-teach¬ 
ers  and  aspiring  parents. 

The  best  person  to  correct  a  fault  is  the  one  who 
has  had  it  and  corrected  it.  He  is  the  true  teacher. 
The  one  that  says  “Why  are  you  so  foolish;  I  never 
was  so  stupid  as  that!”  acknowledges  he  has  not 
been  along  the  road  himself. 

It  is  well  said  that  a  self-taught  man  has  often 
had  a  fool  for  a  teacher.  How  great  the  fool  now¬ 
adays  who  declares  he  is  musically  self-taught. 
Then  why  should  others  study  with  him?  Their  self- 
instruction  is  as  good  as  his. 

That  teacher  who  has  time  to  worry  about  how 
much  other  teachers  have  to  do  is  likely  to  have  still 
more  time  to  use  in  that  interesting  operation  next 
year.  Teaching  time  not  taken  by  pupils  can  always 
be  used  in  self-advancement. 

Those  who  complain  as  to  the  low  average  ability 
of  musicians  might  ascertain  if  they  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  own  condition — if  they  are  content  to 
be  average  teachers  themselves.  For  it  is  such  that 
reduce  the  average  of  the  profession. 


THE  ETUDE 

Borrow  a  ladder  some  day  and  climb  up  to  the  top 
of  the  rut  you  are  in  and  take  a  look  at  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  doing.  The  bottom  of  a  rut 
does  not  offer  a  large  perspective.  M  ybe  some  one 
else  is  doing  things  better.  Climb  up  and  see. 

There  is  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  any  fool  can 
play  fast,  but  it  takes  a  good  player  to  play  slowly. 
That  might  be  arranged  to  suit  the  singer,  just  as 
appropriately,  and  make  it  read  that  any  fool  can 
sing  loudly  but  it  takes  good  singer  to  sing  softly. 

You  can’t  judge  a  man’s  playing  by  what  he  says 
about  it  any  more  than  you  can  tell  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  by  her  cackle.  Verily,  the  rooster  makes  a 
loud  noise  and  the  peacock  is  noted  for  its  plumage; 
but  it  is  the  unobtrusive  hen  that  shines  as  a  revenue 
producer. 

Technic  is  the  hardest  to  conquer  by  that  student 
who  takes  things  easy.  It’s  not  always  the  fellow 
that  gets  hold  of  things  easily  that  comes  to  the 
front;  the  one  that  has  to  practice  twice  as  hard  for 
his  ability  is  the  one  that  is  likely  to  have  the  most 
of  it  and  keep  it  longest. 

Queer  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  the  people  who 
have  been  the  most  successful  in  doing  things  that 
are  the  most  successful  in  telling  how  to  do  them. 
There  is  an  art  in  the  telling  that  they  have  not  had 
time  to  cultivate.  It  is  the  man  that  has  analyzed 
the  doings  of  others  and  has  studied  how  best  to  im¬ 
part  his  results  that  makes  the  best  teacher. 

If  you  want  to  jump  into  prominence  among  the 
unknowing  portion  of  the  public,  and  wish  to  impress 
such  with  your  vocal  abilities,  cultivate  a  lusty  tone, 
put  lots  of  “wobble”  into  it,  make  it  shake  like  a  case 
of  Arkansas  ague,  learn  a  dozen  songs  from  the 
operas,  end  each  phrase  with  a  breathy  grunt — and 
there  you  are.  These  signs  will  prove  you  a  finished 
singer  and  a  capable  teacher,  and  the  gullible  will 
flock  to  your  “studio.” 

We  frequently  read  and  hear  remarks  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  had  the  early  training  of  prominent 
men.  But  how  seldom  is  anything  said  of  the  early 
teachers  of  those  who  attain  great  prominence  in 
musical  art.  The  last  teacher  who  furnished  the 
coaching  over  in  Paris  or  Berlin  is  given  the  whole 
credit.  The  man  that  laid  the  foundation  stones  is 
more  important  than  the  one  that  gilds  the  weather 
vane — but  he  isn’t  given  as  much  praise. 


ILLUSTRATION:  ITS  POWER  IN  TEACHING. 


BY  KATHERINE  MORGAN. 


Illustration — “The  act  of  rendering  bright  or 
glorious;  a  rendering  clear  what  is  obscure  or  ab¬ 
struse.” 

Did  you  ever  think  that  we  might  change  the  worn- 
out  word,  Teacher  to  Illustrator? — “One  who  makes 
clear.”  We  can  often  throw  light  on  some  obscure 
point  by  one  little  illustration,  whereas  it  would 
have  taken  days  of  talk  to  explain. 

Telling  a  thing  is  not  teaching.  Some  one  has 
said:  “Teaching  is  causing  one  to  know.”  I  would 
add:  Teaching  is  causing  one  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  ignorance,  causing  him  to  wish  that  igno¬ 
rance  removed,  helping  him  to  know  and  to  see. 

I  know  no  better  medium  by  which  to  convey  a 
truth  or  make  another  see  he  needs  the  truth  than  by 
illustration. 

Mary  comes  to  her  lesson.  She  tells  me,  “I  have 
practiced  that  page  twenty  times.”  Mary  begins. 
All  goes  well  until  a  run  in  thirds.  What  a  noble 
work  is  here  o’erthrown!  Now  for  an  illustration. 

“Mary,”  I  exclaim,  “will  you  please  look  at  this 
new  skirt  I  have  on.  Yesterday  T  spilled  some  grease 
on  it.  Do  you  know  anything  that  will  remove  the 
spots  ?” 

“Why,  yes,”  answers  Mary;  “wash  the  spots  with 
benzine.” 

“Did  you  say  ‘wash  the  whole  dress?’” 

“No,  just  rub  the  spots;  that  is  all  you  need  to  do; 
the  rest  of  the  dress  is  all  right.” 

“Thank  you,  Mary.  I  am  glad  to  know  I  will  not 
have  to  lay  aside  the  dress.  Now,  let  us  return  to  our 
lesson.  Please  play  the  run  in  thirds  again.” 

She  plays,  and  again  the  same  fault. 

“Mary,”  I  asked,  “do  you  know  what  I  call  that 
run?  The  grease-spots  in  your  lesson.  Just  now  you 
told  me  not  to  wash  all  my  dress,  ‘just  the  soiled 
places.’  Could  you  not  have  used  the  same  judgment 
in  regard  to  your  lesson?  Instead  of  playing  over 
the  whole  page  twenty  times  would  it  not  have  been 


better  to  have  saturated  that  run  with  the  benzine 
of  thought,  rubbed  it  with  the  brush  of  untiring  ef¬ 
fort?  Now,  my  dear,  make  it  a  rule  to  look  for  the 
grease-spots  in  your  playing.” 

Harry  has  a  peculiar  way  of  trying  to  put  down 
the  keys.  You  can  not  get  him  to  strike  them;  his 
aim  is  to  make  a  sound.  Say  as  often  as  you  wish, 
fingers  up,  fingers  in  the  center  of  the  keys— no  use. 

“Harry,  will  you  please  hang  this  picture  for  me?” 

He  takes  the  hammer,  raises  it  high,  and  sends  the 
nail  home  with  a  single  blow. 

“Harry,”  I  ask  “why  did  you  lift  your  hammer, 
and  what  was  your  reason  for  trying  to  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head?  Could  you  not  have  put  the  hammer  on 
the  nail  and  pushed?” 

You  receive  in  reply  a  laugh  and  a  look  which 
says:  “Just  like  a  woman.” 

“But,  Harry,  I  have  seen  bright  persons  drive  nails 
in  with  the  hammer  not  lifted  one  bit.” 

“Well,  they  have  not  any  brains,”  replies  Harry. 

“Thank  you  for  hanging  the  picture;  we  can  now 
take  up  our  lesson.  But  in  the  first  place,  let  me  tell 
you  your  fingers  are  the  hammers,  the  piano-keys  the 
nail,  and  the  tone  you  get  (or  hear)  the  way  you 
drive  the  nail.  When  I  told  you  I  had  seen  persons 
try  to  drive  nails  in  without  lifting  the  hammer  you 
said,  ‘Well,  they  have  no  brains.’  ” 

Lucy’s  thumb  is  never  under  her  hand  in  scale 
work;  she  has  to  wait  until  she  can  bring  this  mem¬ 
ber  in  its  place. 

“Lucy,  don’t  you  think  it  useless  for  us  to  have  a 
fire-engine  in  our  town?  You  know  we  do  not  have 
a  fire  every  day.  Why  do  we  have  one?” 

Her  answer  will  be:  “So  that  when  we  do  have  a 
fire  we  are  ready.” 

“Lucy,  so  have  it  with  your  thumb  in  scale-playing. 
You  must  be  ready.  Do  not  wait  until  you  need  your 
thumb;  throw  it  under  your  hand  the  moment  you 
have  played  its  note.  Just  as  we  have  the  fire-engine, 
although  we  do  not  have  a  fire  every  day.” 

“Before  you  play  your  ‘piece’  tell  me  which  string 
of  beads  you  like  the  better?” 

“This  one,”  she  answered,  “because  the  beads  are  all 
together,  and  the  string  does  not  show.” 

“Lucy,  did  you  ever  think  of  your  scales  as  a  string 
of  beads?  You  tell  me  you  like  this  one  better  be¬ 
cause  the  string  does  not  show.  If  you  will  play  your 
right  hand  in  the  scale  of  G,  going  down,  you  will 
find  that  your  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  never  in 
their  places,  and  like  a  poor  string  of  beads  the  beads 
are  scattered.  Think  of  this.  You  have  been  to  a 
show;  your  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  going  to-day, 
and  you  know  how  we  crowd  each  other  trying  to 
get  in  the  show.  Your  third  finger  must  crowd  over 
the  second,  so  that  it  may  strike  B  on  time.  Now, 
have  your  fourth  finger  crowd  the  third,  for  you 
know  it  must  come  on  F-sharp  on  time.” 

We  next  took  up  a  “Little  March.”  The  first  line 
had  the  same  notes  over  and  over.  Lucy  plays  them 
in  the  most  monotonous  manner. 

“Lucy,  at  school  did  some  one  ever  tell  you  that 
you  copied,  when  you  knew  you  did  not?  Would  you 
say  to  them  ‘I  did  not!  I  did  not!  I  did  not!’  in 
one  unvaried  pitch?  No;  you  would  say  ‘I  did  not!’ 
then  louder,  ‘I  did  not!’  and  then  loud  as  you  can, 
‘I  DID  NOT!’  Remember  whenever  you  have  the 
same  note  over  and  over,  you  must  change  their 
power.” 

Notice  that  slur  in  the  left  hand.  Take  a  ball  or 
anything  that  may  be  thrown  and  ask  the  pupil  to 
catch  it.  She  does.  Now  ask  her  if  it  stopped  from 
the  time  it  left  your  hand  until  it  reached  her’s.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  so  it  must  be  with  notes  under  slurs — the 
tone  must  not  stop.  Call  to  her  mind  the  fact  that 
you  sent  the  ball;  she  caught  it — the  beginning  and 
the  end.  It  took  more  strength  on  your  part  to  send 
the  ball  than  on  hers  to  catch  it.  So  with  notes  un¬ 
der  the  slur — the  first  strong  and  the  last  not  so 
strong. 

Illustrate!  Illustrate!  Use  anything.  It  is  your 
duty  to  make  your  pupils  see;  to  make  them  know. 


It  is  the  work  that  you  put  your  very  soul — your 
whole  heart — into  that  gives  you  back  a  stronger 
personality  in  return.  But  it  is  not  everything  that 
it  is  possible  to  go  into  with  your  whole  heart.  As 
in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  so  also  in  the  undeveloped 
human  being,  nature  is  the  sleeping  beauty  that  will 
awaken  only  when  the  true  prince  comes.  It  is  not 
merely  that  some  educational  means  are  better  than 
others;  it  is  that  some  relations  are  vital. — Joseph 
Lee. 


THE  GHOSTS  IN  THE  CHOIR  GALLERY. 


BY  JOHN  H.  GUTTERRON. 


Tins  little  river  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  towns,  and  close  to  the  line  of  division  stands 
the  bond  of  unity — the  village  church.  We  take 
pride  (in  which  I  trust  there  is  no  sin)  in  its  Bulfinch 
front,  we  listen  with  delight  to  the  silvery  call  of  the 
l’aul  Revere  bell,  and  when  inside  the  sacred  edifice 
the  slender  columns  that  support  the  perfect  curves 
of  the  horseshoe  gallery,  the  proportion  of  length, 
depth,  and  height  are  so  good  that  they  are  a  con¬ 
tinual  source  of  satisfaction,  and  are,  I  contend,  an 
aid  to  devotion. 

My  rather  unusually  turbulent  choir  rehearsal  is 
over  and  my  young  people,  all  volunteers,  are  leav¬ 
ing  me  in  laughing  groups;  their  ‘‘Good  nights” 
somewhat  fervent  and  apologetic  as  they  remember, 
too  late,  how  I  have  pleaded  for  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  brief  hour  and  a  half  they  are  with 
me.  Before  I  close  the  organ  1  sit  wondering  if  I 
have  any  right  to  expect  something  harmonious  on 
Sunday  morning  out  of  such  an  inharmonious, 
hilarious  a  thing  as  this  present  rehearsal  has  been. 

Across  from  where  1  am  sitting  is  the  back  gallery, 
originally  the  home  of  “the  choir”  until  the  church, 
following  the  lead  of  neighboring  parishes,  built  this 
balcony  behind  the  pulpit,  where  I  and  mine  sit  and 
try  to  be  quiet  (I’m  sure  they  try)  during  the  ser¬ 
mon  and  do  their  own  work  sometimes  exceedingly 
well. 

“I  wish  tee  sat  there,”  I  say  aloud,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  recall  the  wish  as  I  can  see  in  imagination  just 
what  might  be  expected.  Still  from  a  musical  stand¬ 
point  the  rear  of  the  house  seems  attractive  as  I 
remember  the  traditions  told  to  me  of  the  time  when 
there  was  no  organ,  and  no  musical  instruments  of 
any  kind  were  allowed,  but  when  the  music  was  made 
at  morning  and  afternoon  service,  during  summer’s 
heat  and  winter’s  cold,  by  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  village  who  gathered  in  that  gallery,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  the  pitch  from  the  leader’s  tuning-fork,  sung 
from  the  “Carmina  Sacra”  and  the  “Harmonia 
America”  and  some  other  old  books  now  piled  in  a 
closet  under  the  stairs. 

There  is  a  tale  of  one  Thankful  Strong,  who,  year 
after  year,  “led”  the  treble  until  her  daughter  Mercy, 
growing  up,  stood  beside  her;  and,  indeed,  until 
Mercy’s  daughter,  sweet  little  Hannah,  became  old 
enough  to  be  invited  “into  the  seats.”  Years  after  1 
used  to  sit  in  our  family  pew  and  hope  I  might  be 
“called”  because  of  my  loud  singing! 

Obadiah  Fenderson  was  the  leader  in  the  days  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  he  had  frequent  attacks  of 
a  throat  disorder — he  was  only  seventy  at  the  time — 
and  during  such  times  would,  at  rehearsals,  carry  his 
part  on  his  fiddle.  What  was  the  horror  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  one  Sunday  morning  when,  Obadiah  being 
still  under  the  weather,  they  heard  the  tones  of  that 
questionable  instrument,  and  the  old  man  was  seen 
serenely  fiddling  instead  of  singing!  It  required  not 
only  tact,  but  ministerial  authority,  backed  by  special 
and  convincing  sermons  from  texts  referring  to  mu¬ 
sicians  and  instruments  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to 
settle  the  strong  opposition;  and  indeed  many 
months  elapsed  before  the  older  ones  could  hear  with¬ 
out  shuddering  the  tones  of  the  persistent  and  jubi¬ 
lant  Obadiah’s  fiddle,  associating  it,  as  they  had 
always  done,  with  “drunkenness  and  revelry.” 

The  time  came  when  Thankful  could  no  longer  lead, 
and  the  members  of  the  choir  were  like  sheep  with¬ 
out  a  shepherd,  until,  as  an  experiment,  and  at  the 
great  outlay  of  twenty -five  dollars  a  year,  Miss  So- 
phronia  Hyer  was  imported  from  a  neighboring 
parish.  She  had  “took”  lessons  in  Boston,  maybe  she 
took  airs  also,  but  a  good  idea  of  the  result  of  this 
move  can  be  gathered  from  the  following,  written  in 
a  hymn-book,  the  work  of  a  local  wit: — 

If  Miss  Sophronia  Hyer 

Continues  in  our  choir, 

The  parish  will  find  we’ll  not  have  a  mind 

To  sing  there  ourselves  without  “hire.” 

And — 

If  her  voice  should  go  much  higher, 

They’ll  have  to  raise  the  spire; 

And  they  can’t  do  that  without  passing  the  hat — 

They  pay  so  much  to  Miss  Hyer! 

Poor  girl!  It  was  her  misfortune  rather  than  her 
fault  that  she  was  not  wanted,  for  she  did  her  work 


THE  ETUDE 


faithfully  and  well;  but  she  needed  the  money  and 
stood  it  out  until  one  night,  waiting  for  the  chaise 
to  carry  her  home,  she  overheard  an  old  lady  (the 
mother  of  a  hopeful  soprano,  no  doubt)  say  to  a 
crony,  and  not  sotto  voce,  either,  that  she  was  “sick  of 
the  high-falutin’  screaming  of  that  Jezebel.”  Poor 
Sophronia  burst  into  tears  and  burst,  also,  the  bubble 
of  prejudice  at  the  same  time,  for  public  sentiment 
was  turned  toward  her.  Private  sentiment  also,  for 
bashful  Joe  Dill,  one  of  the  tenors,  mustered  up 
courage  to  ask  her  to  join  the  parish  and,  as  his  wife, 
continue  to  sing— sans  hire,  which  she  joyfully  con¬ 
sented  to  do. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  the  organ  came. 
It  might  explode.  The  draught  from  the  bellows 
would  give  everybody  severe  colds,  and  the  powerful 
tones  rvould  no  doubt  strain  the  voices  of  the  choir, 
and  perhaps  overthrow  the  very  walls  of  the  church 
itself,  like  Jericho  of  old.  But  none  of  these  ex¬ 
pected  calamities  ever  happened,  and  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  choir-loft  was  built  the  organ  was  enlarged  and 
set  up  there.  Many  of  the  older  members  saw  fit  to 
leave  at  that  time,  while,  as  they  said,  “they  were 
yet  young  enough  to  know  that  it  was  time  to  stop” ; 
remembering,  no  doubt,  the  story  of  a  man  who  sung 
and  sung  to  the  disgust  of  the  younger  element  and 
until  his  voice  was  no  longer  even  a  memory,  and 
would  have  sung  to  this  day,  perhaps,  had  not  a  dar¬ 
ing  one  said  to  him: — 

“How  long  have  you  sung  here?” 

“Fifty  years,”  said  the  old  man  with  pride. 

“Fifty  years!  And  never  any  pay!  I  wouldn’t 
sing  for  them  again!” 

“Well,  I  won’t,”  said  the  old  fellow,  to  whom  it 
was  a  new  idea,  and  he  never  did. 

********* 

“The  voices  to-day  are  not  so  good  as  they  were 
then,”  I  say  to  myself,  thinking  of  my  own  choir, 
“or  is  it  the  spirit  that  is  lacking?  How  I  would 
like  to  hear  again  that  old  choir  at  its  best.” 

And  then  I  am  conscious  of  some  one  or  some¬ 
thing  near  me.  It  is  the  sexton  I  think;  a  moment 
ago  I  heard  him  at  the  furnaces.  I  call  and  get  no 
answer,  but  feel  sure  that  there  is  a  stir  in  the  back 
gallery.  The  flicker  of  candles.  Faces  and  forms  I 
have  never  before  seen,  but  which  somehow  I  seem 
instinctively  to  recognize.  Surely  that  is  Thankful, 
and  there  Mercy  and  little  Hannah,  Joe  and  So¬ 
phronia.  The  tuning  of  a  fiddle  startles  my  already 
quickened  ear.  That  must  be  Obadiah  and — 

But  the  organ  loft  beside  me  is  not  empty.  Silently 
have  gathered  about  me  those  I  myself  have  known 
— the  recently  departed  whose  sweet  voices  are  yet 
unforgotten.  They  are  rapidly  filling  the  place;  the 
organ  plays — but  the  fingers  on  the  keys  are  not 
mine.  And  now  the  viols,  the  symphony  of  the  old 
anthem,  “Child  of  Mortality.” 

“Child  of  mortality,  where  is  thy  home?”  sings  one 
beside  me,  and  I  thrill  at  the  “sound  of  a  voice  that 
is  still”  at  least  to  the  ears  of  earth.  Back  and  forth 
they  send  the  question.  Back  and  forth  comes  the 
answer.  Back  and  forth  across  space,  though  not 
across  an  empty  church,  for  the  pews  are  filled  with 
the  worshipers  of  more  than  a  century.  Back  and 
forth  until: — 

“Trust  a  Redeemer’s  love 
And  share  in  courts  above 
Christ’s  own  abode!” 

sings  one  who  has  been  for  years — as  we  count  time 
— dwelling  in  the  home  of  which  she  sings.  They 
take  no  notice  of  me  as  I  sit  with  dimmed  eyes  and 
bowed  head.  And  now  “Jerusalem,  the  Golden,”  that 
grand  hymn  we  sing  so  often  with  tears.  No  tears 
now  as  choirs  and  congregation  rise  and  pour  such 
music  as  earth  is  not  allowed  to  hear. 

“Oh,  dear  and  blessed  country,  the  home  of  God’s 
elect, 

Oh,  dear  and  blessed  country  that  eager  hearts  ex¬ 
pect,” 

and — 

“Be  you  up  there?”  the  voice  of  the  sexton.  1  am 
here  in  the  dark,  for  he  has  turned  out  all  the  lights. 

“Yes,  yes,”  I  say,  “but  hush,”  and  I  make  my  way 
down  the  narrow  stair  to  the  street  floor. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asks.  “You  look  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  ghost!” 

“Don’t,”  I  beg,  “they’ll  hear  you.” 

“Them  children  will  be  the  death  of  you  yet. 
They’ve  too  much  spirits.”  But  I  only  say  “Good 
night,”  and  wend  my  way  thoughtfully  home. 


Studio  tlwugWs  $  experiences. 

HE  DID  NOT  LIKE  CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 

F.  A.  WILLIAMS. 

A  short  time  ago  a  pupil  of  mine  told  me  of  the 
following  incident,  which  serves  to  illustrate  how 
some  persons  look  upon  classical  music,  and  also 
shows  that  they  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  in  regard 
to  the  same. 

An  old  gentleman  called  at  the  pupil’s  home  one 
day,  and  as  music  finally  became  the  topic  of  con 
versation,  the  old  gentleman  asked  the  young  lady 
if  she  would  please  play  something.  “But,”  he  added, 
“I  don’t  like  classical  music.” 

Now,  as  the  young  lady  did  not  play  any  so-called 
rag  time  pieces,  or  anything  in  the  popular  style,  and 
as  she  thought  the  old  gentleman  would  not  care  for 
anything  from  the  old  masters,  she  decided  to  play  a 
brilliant  composition  she  had  been  studying,  which 
was  not  so  much  on  the  classic  style  as  most  of  her 
other  pieces.  After  she  had  played  it  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  said: 

“The  playing  of  that  piece  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  too 
classical  for  me.” 

The  young  lady  then  thought  that  she  would  play 
one  of  the  Chopin  waltzes,  and  see  how  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  would  take  that.  So  she  played  Op.  70,  No.  1, 
in  G-flat.  When  she  had  finished  the  old  gentleman 
was  delighted,  and  said: 

“Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  music  I  like;  I  never  did 
like  classical  music.” 

There  are  persons  like  the  above  -mentioned  old 
gentleman;  they  seem  to  be  prejudiced  in  regard 
to  classical  music,  and  think  if  a  piece  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  taste  it  must  be  classical.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  hear  a  classical  composition  and 
enjoy  it  very  much,  but  not  know  that  it  is  classic 
unless  they  are  told. 

HAD  NOT  LEARNED  THE  PIECE. 

F.  A.  WILLIAMS. 

I  told  a  little  boy  pupil  of  mine  to  get  a  certain 
piece  of  sheet  music.  He  had  never  taken  any  sheet 
music  before,  and  was  quite  delighted  at  the  prospect. 
The  next  week  when  he  came  for  his  lesson  I  asked 
him  if  he  got  the  sheet  music  I  had  spoken  of.  He 
said  he  had,  but  did  not  bring  it  with  him. 

“But  why  did  you  not  bring  it?”  I  asked. 
“Because,”  was  the  answer,  “I  haven’t  got  it 
learned  yet.” 

THEY  DID  NOT  THINK. 

MADAME  A.  PUriN. 

I  was  once  teaching  a  class  of  four  girls,  who  were 
playing  different  etudes  in  Heller’s  Op.  47  for  taste 
and  expression.  As  one  girl  struck  the  final  chord 
in  her  etude,  I  asked  her  what  shade  of  tone  she 
ought  to  give  to  that  chord.  She  looked  at  me  in  a 
bewildered  way  and  said  she  did  not  know.  I  told 
her  to  observe  that  the  chord  in  the  preceding  meas¬ 
ure  was  struck  sforzandol  and  that  it  had  six  counts, 
therefore  it  had  time  to  die  away;  that  is,  its  tone 
was  constantly  diminishing,  consequently  the  last 
chord  should  take  the  shade  of  tone  that  this  one 
had  diminished  to.  I  told  her  that  this  would  be 
logical  and  natural,  besides  which  there  was  a 
diminuendo  sign  in  the  measure  preceding  the  last. 

The  four  girls  frankly  admitted  that  they  had 
never  thought  of  listening  to  the  tones  they  made, 
and  that  they  had  not  seen  those  marks  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Had  they  said  they  had  not  observed  them 
they  would  have  been  more  correct,  for  to  observe  is 
to  see  with  the  mind  as  well  as  with  the  eyes. 

Such  students  might  enjoy  a  concert  by  a  great 
artist,  but  could  they  appreciate  the  perfect  rendi¬ 
tion  of  every  piece? 

Once,  after  giving  a  concert,  I  met  a  young  man 
who  was  a  very  intelligent  student  of  the  piano,  and 
who  had  been  at  the  concert.  He  was  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  infinite  number  of  shades  of  tone  1 
could  bring  out  of  my  piano;  and  how  this  variety 
of  shading  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  compositions, 
and  made  so  much  more  of  them  than  he  had 
thought  was  in  them.  I  told  him  I  conceived  each 
tone  in  my  mind  before  I  played  it;  that  there  was 
not  a  single  note  struck  whose  tone  quality  had  not 
been  thought  beforehand,  and  it  was  played  just  as 
I  had  decided  it  should  be  played.  At  this  he  looked 
very  much  surprised  and  said  he  had  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing. 

Why  not  learn  to  think,  to  reflect,  to  observe? 
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Life  is  like  a  great  and  mighty  river.  Rivers 
flow  downward  and  we  are  drifting  downward 
unless  we  exert  self-control  and  self-denial  in 
resisting  the  evil  that  there  is  in  and  about  us. 
It  is  always  hard  work  to  climb,  morally  as  well 
as  physically,  yet  we  degenerate  unless  we  put 
forth  strong  effort.  The  New  Year  is  a  good 
time  to  start  anew,  and  so  is  any  special  day,  as 
a  birthday,  Easter  time,  etc.,  and  unless  we 
really  start  for  a  higher  plane  of  living  we  will 
surely  drift  to  a  lower  moral  level.  There  is  no 
time  like  the  present  for  beginning  a  better  life. 
— C.  W.  Landon. 

*  *  * 

The  Romans,  who  gave  to  the  month  we  call  Janu¬ 
ary  the  name  of  the  god  Janus,  represented  this 
deity  with  two  faces  looking  in  opposite  directions. 
The  doors  of  his  temple  were  open  in  war,  closed  in 
time  of  peace.  The  broad  view  of  national  affairs 
which  the  god  was  supposed  to  he  able  to  take  was 
necessary  to  a  people  fighting  for  existence  as  were 
the  Romans.  He  looked  into  the  future  through  the 
present,  and  also  looked  backward  into  tire  past  with 
its  lessons  and  stern  admonitions. 

How  apt  this  figure  of  the  two-faced  god  to  the 
month  of  January,  looking  back  into  the  year  just 
closed,  and  forward  into  the  one  right  at  hand,  the 
one  with  its  sealed  book,  with  the  record  that  cannot 
be  erased,  with  its  history  made,  the  other  with  ail 
its  limitless  opportunities  and  possibilities,  with  its 
possible  retrieval  of  mistakes,  with  its  atonements 
for  faults,  and  with  its  demand,  strong  and  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  that  we  shall  make  a  forward  step.  We  can 
well  afford  to  keep  in  mind  that  to-day  we  stand  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  our  experiences  of  the  past 
year,  or  failing  to  do  that,  feel  the  ground  slip  from 
under  our  feet.  Time,  with  a  resistless  impulse,  is 
ever  hurrying  onward,  carrying  witli  it  the  race, 
which  must  obey  the  law  of  progress  as  well.  He 
who  cannot  keep  his  feet  may  be  carried  on  for  a 
while,  hut  ultimately  he  will  find  himself  on  the 
fringe  of  the  movement,  soon  to  be  east  on  the  shores 
as  another  human  wreckage.  1904  may  he  a  great 
year  for  music  in  your  community.  Every  reader  of 
The  Etude  can  bear  a  part. 

*  *  * 

The  one  hundredth  public  meeting  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Music-Teachers’  Association  is  to  be  held  this 
month,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  render 
the  occasion  interesting  and  noteworthy,  This  asso¬ 
ciation,  like  all  similar  bodies,  lias  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  arrived  at  its  one 
hundredth  session  shows  a  certain  vitality,  and  re¬ 
flects  credit  upon  the  faithful  few  who  have  striven 
earnestly  to  perpetuate  its  existence.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  in  all  such  bodies  the  labor  of  organization 
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and  maintenance  should  devolve  upon  the  few  en¬ 
thusiastic  ones,  but  it  is  really  worth  the  effort. 

The  success  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  should 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organization  of  other  sim¬ 
ilar  bodies.  There  are  entirely  too  few  such  associa¬ 
tions,  and  too  many  others  have  been  organized  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  much  enthusiasm  only  to 
be  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death  within  a  short  time. 
Teachers  and  musicians  in  general  should  seriously 
consider  whether  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  foster 
and  support  these  associations,  city,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional,  not  only  for  their  mutual  encouragement  ani 
improvement,  but  for  their  effect  upon  the  general 
public  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  art.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  city  or  local  associations  to  be  the  most 
feasible;  possibly,  in  the  beginning,  the  most  profit¬ 
able;  the  state  associations  next;  and  finally,  the 
national.  The  smaller  bodies,  being  less  unwieldy 
and  thus  more  easily  managed,  are  more  directly  in 
touch  with  the  people  at  large,  or  may  easily  be¬ 
come  so.  The  city  or  local  association  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  itself  into  direct  touch  with  every 
teacher  within  its  bounds,  and  everyone  should  be 
urged  to  contribute  his  or  her  part,  in  active  work, 
by  influence,  or  in  encouragement.  It  seems  a  pity, 
in  these  days  of  organizations  of  every  kind  and  in 
view  of  the  success  of  the  majority,  that  musicians, 
and  teachers,  especially,  should  fail  to  improve  their 
opportunities  -in  this  direction.  The  positive  failure 
or  mediocre  success  of  a  number  of  music-teachers’ 
associations  seems  to  lie  in  apparent  misapprehension 
of  the  proper  functions  and  sphere  of  action.  The 
regular  meetings  of  these  organizations  are  too  apt 
to  resolve  themselves  into  mere  concerts  or  recitals, 
in  which  opportunities  for  display  are  given  to  the 
few,  while  the  many  serve  as  nucleus  for  an  audience 
or  occasionally  constitute  the  entire  audience.  This 
is  all  very  well  for  the  participants,  but  it  is  not 
greatly  stimulating  or  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  no  part  but  to  listen.  Indeed  some  of  these 
affairs  occasionally  remind  one  of  a  huge  musical 
tournament  by  which  no  one  directly  benefits,  and 
many  heartburnings  may  be  caused. 

These  associations  should  all  take  on  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  character.  The  idea  should  be  one  of  mutual 
improvement,  of  good  fellowship,  of  sociability. 
There  should  be  a  free  interchange  of  views  and  ex¬ 
periences  on  practical  matters  in  connection  with 
teaching  and  the  advancement  and  general  welfare  of 
the  .profession.  In  all  deliberations  and  discussions 
every  one  should  be  encouraged  to  participate. 

*  *  * 

The  president  of  a  Southern  educational  institu¬ 
tion  said  recently,  in  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  a 
well-equipped  library:  “Out  of  all  the  boys  in  my 
college,  only  one-eighth  had  had  access  to  hooks  be¬ 
fore  they  came  to  the  college.  When  they  come  to 
our  library  how  eagerly  they  devour  the  books,  the 
masterpieces,  saying:  ‘Oh,  that  I  had  had  these 
books  when  I  was  younger!’” 

Directors  of  the  musical  departments  of  schools 
and  conservatories  can  make  the  same  statement. 
The  average  pupils  of  a  school,  conservatory,  or  even 
of  a  private  teacher  have  had  little  or  no  access  to 
works  of  musical  literature,  that  is  in  their  own 
homes  or  communities.  When  they  come  to  a  school 
in  which  the  library  contains  some  musical  works  an 
opportunity  is  presented  that  is  usually  eagerly 
taken  up;  particularly  is  this  the  case  if  there  should 
he  in  the  faculty  of  the  school  some  one  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  and  to  foster  the  reading  habit. 
If  the  school  or  conservatory  library  has  made  no 
provision  for  this  need  of  the  pupils,  it  is  depriving 
them  of  an  advantage  which  is  justly  theirs.  If  a 
town  or  city  library  neglects  this  need  of  its  patrons 
it  is  acting  unfairly  by  a  branch  of  culture  which  de¬ 
serves  the  warmest  and  highest  recognition. 

But  the  need  is  not  confined  to  the  older  pupils 
and  to  those  who  attend  institutions  of  learning  and 
for  musical  education.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  find 
in  general  literature  a  class  commonly  known  as 
“juveniles,”  so  also  in  musical  literature  the  teacher 
can  have  a  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  works 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  children. 
And  they  need  this  kind  of  work.  If  a  child  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  form  the  reading  habit,  and  if  he  is 
given  useful  books  to  read  and  to  study,  yet  in 
style,  language  and  thought  suited  to  his  years  and 
mental  advancement,  when  he  is  old  enough  to  go  to 
the  conservatory  or  to  the  studio  of  some  famous 
private  teacher,  he  will  be  far  more  ready  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  instruction  and  principles  of  musical  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  be  offered  to  him. 


The  system  of  gathering  together  into  regular  class 
meetings  the  pupils  of  a  teacher  for  study  and  drill 
in  matters  ordinarily  without  the  scope  of  the  lesson, 
yet  very  essential,  offers  every  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quainting  children  with  many  things  that  later  they 
will  be  compelled  to  acquire  for  themselves.  The 
expense  of  a  few  books  a  year  is  but  little  when 
divided  between  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  persons.  To 
every  teacher-reader  of  The  Etude  we  appeal:  Do 
your  part  in  this  work. 

*  *  # 

A  teaciieb  of  long  experience,  in  discussing  cer¬ 
tain  drawbacks  in  work  with  music  pupils,  referred 
to  the  question  of  missed  lessons,  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  average  pupil  has  a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  the  matter.  He  is  apt  to 
think  that  if  he  misses  a  lesson  no  harm  results,  or 
at  least  very  little,  and  that  only  to  himself.  This 
is  particularly  the  view  of  pupils  when  teachers  exact 
payment  tor  missed  lessons.  We  mention  this  mat¬ 
ter  because  at  this  season  of  the  year,  especially  in 
the  holidays  lately  closed,  missed  lessons  are  quite 
frequent  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the  teacher 
is  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the 
pupil,  and,  when  the  summing  up  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  season’s  work,  the  pupil  is  apt  to  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  because  the  results  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  time  lie  thinks  he  has  put  on  the  work,  forgetting 
that  he  has  missed  a  number  of  lessons. 

In  this  matter  the  conservatory  has  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  private  teacher,  since  the  teacher 
can,  if  he  desire,  arrange  that  all  the  pupils  in  a 
class  shall  have  the  same  lesson.  Therefore  absence 
from  a  single  lesson  becomes  a  handicap  to  the  pupil 
who  is  remiss.  A  pupil  must  move  on  with  the  class 
by  regular  attendance,  or  do  extra  work  to  keep  with 
the  other  members. 

The  teacher  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph 
also  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  speaking  with  pupils 
on  the  matter,  since  they  easily  take  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  teacher  is  a  “crank,”  or  is  talking  for 
the  sake  of  his  poeketbook.  And  yet  we  believe  that 
a  few  quiet,  well-chosen  words  to  a  pupil  who  has 
missed  several  lessons  in  a  term  will  have  effect.  It 
is  worth  trying  to  show  to  a  pupil  that  the  harm 
is  to  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  that  the  latter  is 
justified  in  treating  it  as  a  serious  matter,  and  as  an 
affair  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  progress  of  tlie  pupil, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  teacher’s  reputation. 

*  *  * 

Some  time  ago  the  present  writer  read  a  statement 
made  by  a  prominent  English  economist  in  which  he 
said  that  “the  distinguished  characteristic  of  this 
age  of  tremendous  material  activity  is  that  the  im¬ 
agination  is  harnessed  to  business  energy.”  Of  sim¬ 
ilar  import  is  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  American 
educator  that  the  men  of  pre-eminent  creative  and 
organizing  genius  liad  “true  poetic  gifts,  the  poetry 
of  action  and  expression  through  action  rather  than 
through  words.”  In  these  respects  they  measure  up 
to  the  original  root  idea  of  the  word  which  meant 
“maker.” 

Following  up  this  idea  we  can  see  that  there  is 
room  in  musical  work  for  this  creative  side  of  the 
imaginative  faculty.  The  man  who  is  seeking  to 
expand  liis  field  of  activity  need  not  throw  aside  old 
methods,  yet  he  must  not  yield  to  them  unqualified 
acceptance.  There  is  certainly  room  for  saving  in 
time  and  attention. .  Every  time  that  he  feels  the 
possibility  of  doing  something  better  and  can  see 
even  faint  glimmerings  of  the  way  to  reach  his  goal, 
he  is  using  his  imagination,  which  presents  to  him 
the  new  method  in  operation.  The  central  thought 
in  this  note  is  that  the  teacher  should  always  seek 
something  better,  and  that  he  should  stir  himself  to 
help  to  make  better  tilings  himself.  Many  readers  of 
The  Etude  pay  us  the  high  compliment  of  asking  for 
help  and  suggestion  on  almost  all  lines  of  musical 
work.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  others  who  are 
aiding  us  by  telling  of  new  lines  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tivity  they  are  putting  into  use.  This  is  the  true 
class  of  the  American  teacher.  If  the  native  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  American  mind  be  brought  to  hear 
upon  musical  questions  with  the  increasing  force  of 

greater  numbers,  an  upward  movement  will  come. 

*  *  * 

The  music-teacher  who  has  the  right  spirit  and 
really  understands  liis  business  will  not  despise  the 
day  of  small  things.  If  he  he  a  wise  master-builder 
he  will  take  infinite  pains  with  the  little  things  that 
go  to  make  up  a  solid  foundation  for  the  super¬ 
structure  of  his  success  in  the  musical  life. 
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PATTI’S  SINGING  LESSON. 

The  country  at  large  is  taking  a  lesson  in  vocal 
culture  that  it  cannot  well  disregard. 

There  are  facts  in  connection  with  Patti’s  reap¬ 
pearance  in  America  that  should  be  commented 
upon;  facts  that  are  only  a  passing  interest  to 
critics,  but  which  are  vastly  important  to  the  up¬ 
coming  generation  of  singers. 

Ihe  critics  tell  us  that  barring  a  few  notes  in  the 
middle  voice  her  glory  has  fled;  they  prate  of  the 
avarice  which  prompts  her  to  perpetrate  herself  upon 
a  lenient  public  with  nothing  but  the  echoes  of  lone? 
past  triumphs  to  offer  as  a  return  for  the  price  of 
admission;  they  criticise  her  voice,  her  appearance 
and  her  selections  with  equal  freedom;  and  the  poor 
diva,  it  might  be  inferred,  would  be  compelled  to 
walk  home  if  she  should  depend  for  her  fare  upon 
what  she  could  justly  earn  by  giving  concerts. 

Most  women  who  arrive  at  all  at  the  dignity  of 
giandmotherhood  enjoy  the  distinction  before  they 
are  sixty  years  of  age,  yet  few  grandmothers,  or 
women  of  that  age,  arc  singing  in  public,  indeed  they 
are  rarely  heard  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own  homes 
Women,  however,  who  have  won  fame  as  painters  or 
in  literature  are  doing  their  best  work  at  sixty,  and 
the  sneer  because  of  their  age  is  not  heard. 

AA  e  arrive  logically  at  a  choice  between  two  con¬ 
clusions.  Either  the  voice  is  an  instrument  that  in 
its  beauty  and  effectiveness  matures,  and  goes  into 
decline,  before  other  functions  of  its  possessor;  or 
singing  masters  have  but  a  meager  knowledge  of  the 
instrument,  the  development  of  which  they  assume 
to  direct. 

There  are  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  the 
adoption  of  the  first  as  a  conclusion.  Young  men 
nm  by  valor,  old  men  by  strategy;  which  argues 
that  the  physical  powers  are  more  transient  than 
the  mental.  Statistics  point  unerringly  to  the  early 
decay  of  the  vitality  of  young  men  who  go  deeply  into 
athletics.  The  marks  of  beauty  in  maidenhood  give 
place  to  signs  of  age  often  before  fifty  is  reached 
The  rose  tint  turns  to  a  tell-tale  hue,  the  velvet 
cheek  becomes  wrinkled  and  heavy,  but  the  mind  is 
clearer,  the  faculties  and  imagination  more  alert 
than  ever.  The  age  at  which  man  becomes  eligible 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  finds  most 
singers  either  declining  in  their  prestige  or  out  of  the 
race  altogether.  Have  we  found  at  last  an  incon¬ 
sistency  on  the  part  of  the  Creator?  Is  it  foreor¬ 
dained  that  when  the  singer  finally  arrives  at  the 
zenith  of  the  mental  grasp  of  his  art,  it  is  only  to 
meet  defeat  by  the  decline  of  his  vocal  powers? 

The  altei nate  conclusion  was  the  singing  master’s 
understanding  of  the  instrument.  Does  he  under¬ 
stand  it?  Does  he  not  too  frequently  train  it  as  the 
young  college  men  are  trained  for  the  rowing-shell 
or  the  gridiron?  Why  does  not  the  delicacy  of  the 
touch  which  wields  the  brush  falter  as  the  years  in¬ 
crease?  Can  the  vocal  forces  and  other  normal 
physical  forces  be  justly  compared?  Can  the 
strength  that  sustains  and  controls  the  hand  and 
arm  of  the  painter  be  classed  with  the  strength  of 
the  oarsman?  Let  us  employ  two  well-worn  terms. 
Ihe  oarsman’s  strength  is  objective;  the  painter’s, 
subjective.  One  acts  by  muscular  force,  the  other 
by  muscular  control.  Which  is  the  more  quickly 
gained?  Undeniably  “force.”  Which  is  most  closely 
identified  with  thought?  Control,  of  course.  Which 
then  should  justly  claim  the  mind  as  the  basis  of  its 
enduring  qualities?  The  athlete  fails  so  soon  as  the 
vigor  of  youth  ceases  to  supply  superabundant 
natural  elasticity.  The  painter  gains  in  control  so 
long  os  the  mind  expands  and  unfolds  new  resources, 
aid  from  the  sentient  nerves  and  muscles  being  never 
withheld.  Is  singing  an  athletic  performance?  Yes, 
too  frequently;  but  when  it  is,  it  is  like  all  other 
athletics,  it  affords  but  a  transient  glory.  Singing  is 
an  art,  and  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  voice  are 
amenable  to  infinite  control,  which,  however,  is  of 
such  slow  growth  that  it  barely  keeps  pace  with  the 
expanding  mind.  We  may  well  lay  the  disaster  of  an 


eailj  loss  of  voice  to  the  unskilful  teacher,  rather 
than  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  Creator. 

But  to  return  to  Patti.  She  looks  scarcely  forty; 
she  sang  with  some  voice  and  much  art.  She  was  un¬ 
able  to  sing  the  high  notes  with  the  charming  qual¬ 
ity  of  yore.  She  could  not  control  her  breath,  the 
only  part  of  singing  in  any  way  related  to  athletics, 
to  phrase  as  broadly  as  she  once  did;  but  the  voice,— 
by  that  we  mean  the  one  octave,  all  above  and  below 
which  are  culture  notes,  added  and  beautified  by  art, 
for  the  purpose,  of  embellishing  the  normal  com¬ 
pass,— -the  voice  itself,  was  as  beautiful  and  winning 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  woman  of  sixty  had 
preseived  the  beauty  of  her  normal  compass. 

If  she  comes  to  us  in  1913  for  another  “last  fare¬ 
well,”  and  she  may,— who  knows?— the  middle  octave 
will  yet  have  beauty  and  vitality. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  her  work  was  the  fault¬ 
less  enunciation.  This  could  not  be  determined  of 
course,  by  her  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  and  other  songs 
familiar  to  her  audience;  but  at  her  Carnegie  Hail 
appearance  she  sang  a  new  but  simple  song  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  every  word  of  which  was  easily  heard  and  un¬ 
derstood  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room  and  by 
every  member  of  the  vast  audience.  It  will  be  justly 
claimed  that  Patti  does  not  stand  as  a  fair  criterion, 
since  she  became  a  professional  singer  at  an  excep¬ 
tionally  early  age,  and  has  not  participated  in  the 
modern  advanced  and  most  demanding  school  of  sing¬ 
ing;  that  hence  her  singing  lesson  is  of  no  value; 
or  that  she  may  stand  as  the  notable  exception 
necessary  to  prove  the  rule  that  singers’  voices  do 
not  survive  beyond  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty. 

M  e  must,  however,  take  exception  to  this  argu¬ 
ment.  The  facts  are :  that  she  has  esteemed  her 
voice  of  paramount  importance  and  adjusted  her  life 
to  its  preservation,  even  going  so  far  as  to  refuse 
opportunities  to  use  her  voice  in  the  modern  or 
broader  schools  of  singing,  notably  Wagnerian  roles, 
recognizing  the  truth  that  an  instrument  for  many 
years  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  light 
Italian  operas  could  not  safely  make  such  a  radfcal 
change. 

The  value  of  the  “Patti’s  Singing  Lesson”  lies  in  a 
concentration  of  purpose  upon  a  worthy  object, 
namely,  because  of  her  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
her  \oice,  of  its  value,  of  its  delicacy,  to  preserve  it 
to  its  utmost  period  of  usefulness.  All  voices  are 
comparatively  beautiful,  delicate,  and  useful,  hence 
are  worthy  of  extraordinary  care.  The  singing  voice 
should  be  counted  as  equal  in  endurance  to  the 
speaking  voice.  When  the  spoken  words  become 
feeble  and  tremulous  with  age,  it  is  time  to  retire 
from  the  active  pursuit  of  singing.  If  the  voice  be 
properly  trained  and  cared  for,  it  need  not  be  dis¬ 
continued  for  any  other  cause. 

WHAT  IS  SINGING?— AND  WHY? 

BY  H.  M.  BOSWOBTH. 

As  it  is  often  easier  to  say  what  a  thing  is  not 
than  what  it  is,  suppose  we  say  singing  is  not 
merely  instrumental  music  performed  by  the  human 
throat. .  Vocal  exercises,  however,  do  come  pretty 
near  this  description.  Singing  is  generally  associated 
with  language,  just  as  language  in  its  turn  is  usually 
associated  with  ideas — though  not  always.  But  a 
combination  of  words  and  song  makes  singing  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  proper  expression  of  thought— if 
the  words  contain  any — and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  singing  verses  which  do  not  while  those  which  do 
are  obtainable. 

Poetry,  notwithstanding  some  popular  fallacies  on 
the  subject,  is  not  mere  verse  and  rhyme.  In  fact 
either  of  these  elements  can  adorn  a  screed  utterly 
innocent  of  poetry,  while,  on  the  contrary,  much 
good  poetry  is  written  in  the  form  of  prose.  Conse¬ 
quently  versification  holds  secondary  importance  in 
the  proper  conception  of  poetry.  Just  as  in  poetry 
the  idea  is  supreme,  so  in  the  interpretation  of 
poetical  thoughts  set  to  music,  whereby  the  beauties 
of  verse,  rhythm,  tone,  and  pitch  all  combine  in  one 


opulent  and  potent  effort  for  the  best  result,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  poetical  idea  is  the  ultimate  object. 

Poetry,  though  so  often  misunderstood  and  rather 
difficult  accurately  to  define,  may  be  called,  “Beau¬ 
tiful  thoughts  most  beautifully  expressed.”  One 
poetical  friend  defines  it  as  “The  witchery  of  expres¬ 
sion,”  doubtless  assuming  that  a  worthy  idea  de¬ 
serves  the  best  of  treatment  in  its  verbal  embodi¬ 
ment.  We  usually  confine  poetry  to  verbal  expres¬ 
sion,  though  it  can  be  associated  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  especially  with  music.  Verse,  of 
course,  is  only  an  adornment  of  language.  Singing  a 
beautiful  poem,  then,  is  intended  to  be  a  step  beyond 
the  mere  eloquent  reading  of  it  even  by  the  most 
accomplished  of  elocutionists.  If  the  singer  combine, 
as  is  intended,  the  powers  of  verbal  and  musical  ex¬ 
pression  in  one  glorious  artistic  whole,  the  result  is 
one  that  appeals  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  of  a  hearer,  and  stamps  the  singer 
as  an  artist  of  the  first  class. 

Versification  and  rhythm  being  subordinate  to 
thought  must  give  way  to  expression  of  the  idea,  in 
versified  poetry.  Phrase  is  not  always,  nor  often 
coincident  with  rhyme  or  rhythm;  but  correct 
phrasing  is  of  primary  importance,  and  must  not  be 
distorted  by  the  pulse  of  the  meter.  Accordingly  a 
good  singer,  and  by  this  of  course  is  meant  an  elo¬ 
quent  singer,  will  subordinate  the  metrical  impetus 
of  the  musical  setting  to  the  proper  phrasing  of  the 
verbal  thought. 

One  is  justified  in  assuming  the  need  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  regarding  the  proper  sphere  of  “singing”  by 
the  frequency  of  hearing  this  sort  of  comment  upon 
a  satisfactory,  or  at  least  pleasing,  vocal  perform¬ 
ance:  “My  dear  Miss  K.,  what  an  exquisite  voice 
you  have.” 

This  shows  a  woful  misconception  on  the  part  of 
the  irresponsible  listener;  but  when  “Miss  K.”  ac¬ 
cepts  this  congratulation  as  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
mendation  of  her  artistic  attainments,  her  own  loss 
of  dignity  is  deplorable.  Who  ever  commends  a 
great  orator  or  actor  in  similar  terms?  The  voice 
of  the  eminent  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest,  was  ad¬ 
mired  and  justly  regarded  as  being  a  specially  at¬ 
tractive  feature  of  his  eloquence,  but  he  might  have 
been  quite  as  eloquent  with  an  inferior  larynx.  Had 
the  eloquence  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  anything  to 
do  with  “a  fine  voice”?  Certainly  few  of  li'is  hearers 
stopped  to  think  so.  If,  then,  the  true  object  of 
smgmg  be  similar,  and  even  a  degree  in  advance  of 
ordinary  eloquence,  how  absurd  to  consider  its  object 
accomplished  when  the  voice  is  satisfactory?  For 
those  who  believe  so  “Vox  et  prevterea  nihil”  is  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  motto. 

Nor  m  a  voice  with  a  compass  of  only  two  octaves 
much  inferior  to  one  with  a  longer  range,  any  more 
tlian  a  seven-octave  piano  needs  be  poorer  than  one 
with  a  few  more  keys.  The  advertising  dodmi  of 
publishing  the  dizzy  top-note  of  a  soprano  concert- 
giver  in  contrast  with  the  more  limited  range  of  a 
I’atti  and  other  good  artists,  as  has  been  done,  is 
absurd.  Such  things  can  only  appeal  to  the  unwarv, 
unthinking  majority  of  people.  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  idea  of  vocal  eloquence  it  will  appear 

.at  top-notes  are  of  minor  importance  to  good  sink¬ 
ing.  °  ° 

One  of  the  worst  phases  of  quackery  that  infests 
tuition  in  vocal  music  is  a  persistent  endeavor  to 
achieve  high  tones-to  extend  the  voice  upward. 
What  for?  Does  a  flute  envy  the  tones  of  a  piccolo 
and  yearn  to  annex  them?  Must  a  ’cello  sulk  in 
jealous  emulation  of  the  puny  tones  of  a  fiddle’s  E 
string?  What  element  of  sympathy  or  heartiness 
does  a  singer  excite  by  high  C’s,  E’s,  or  G’s?  A  sensi¬ 
tive  hearer  might  give  more  for  a  few  delicious 
medium  tones,  emanating  from  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  seeming  to  embrace  and  clasp  one,  like  a 
tired  child  to  its  mother’s  breast,  in  restful  serenity, 
than  for  all  the  high  notes  ever  evolved  from  singers 
with  exceptional  compasses. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  some  high  notes  can  be 
made  sympathetic  and  effective  by  good  artiste  In 
the  final  scene  of  “Aida,”  where  the  soprano'  and 
tenor,  immured  alive,  are  about  to  expire  in  the  ex¬ 
hausted  bit  of  atmosphere,  the  melody  has  a  phrase 
which  leans  upon  the  seventh  of  the  scale  and  slides 
to  the  tonic  in  a  most  pathetic  manner;  furnishing 
one  of  the  most  striking  exceptions  to  his  preference 
for  lower  tones  in  the  writer’s  experience.  His  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  is  always  associated  with  Adalina  Patti, 
who  had  the  consummate  skill  to  endow  a  high  note 
with  the  amount  of  pathos  more  frequently  possible 
only  with  medium  tones. 
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In  all  artistic  effort  the  expression  of  feeling  is  the 
extreme  desideratum,  especially  in  music;  and  above 
all  things  in  the  music  of  the  human  voice,  which, 
being  the  first  sound  heard  in  the  world,  is  doubtless 
the  prototype  of  all  music  that  appeals  to  human  in¬ 
terest.  Unfortunately,  as  in  every  other  human 
affair,  music  is  not  all  perfect.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  utter  vacuity  of  the  meaningless  music 
one  sometimes  hears  sung. 

Singing  should  not  be  prostituted  to  uttering  un¬ 
worthy  compositions,  but  confine  itself  to  things 
worth  hearing;  and  above  all,  singing  should  be 
fervent  as  a  prayer;  honest  as  a  laugh;  and  im¬ 
personal  as  a  smile. 

WHAT  IS  BREATH-CONTROL? 

What  is  meant  by  breath-control  in  singing?  How 
many  will  answer  that  breath-control  is  simply  abil¬ 
ity  to  hold  the  breath  so  that  it  flows  slowly  and 
steadily?  How  many  voice  teachers  will  add  that 
breath-control  may  be  acquired  by  sustaining  tone  ? 

Granted  that  breath-control  is  ability  to  hold  the 
breath,  is  that  definition  complete?  Certainly  not. 
The  essential  point  is  left  out.  Breath-control  is 
ability  to  hold  the  breath  with  the  right  muscles. 
There  can  be  no  singing  without  breath-control. 
There  can  be  no  good  singing  without  right  breath- 
control.  Untaught  singing  nearly  always  results  in 
wrong  breath-control.  Good  singing  means  the  con¬ 
servation  of  breath  in  the  chest  and  complete  man¬ 
agement  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  process  at 
the  diaphragm.  The  perfect  opposition  of  the  in¬ 
spiratory  and  expiratory  muscles  means  right  breath- 
control,  or  simply  breath-control 

Why  Women  Fail. 

It  has  probably  been  the  experience  of  every  voice 
teacher  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  men  than  women. 
Women  as  a  rule  are  the  better  students;  but  men 
learn  with  comparatively  little  study  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  breath-control,  the  singing  voice, 
therefore,  is  well  supported  from  the  start.  Women 
as  a  rule  study  for  many  months,  even  years,  before 
they  are  convinced  that  tight  clothes  are  the  enemy 
of  breath-control.  The  woman  with  a  steel  armor  at 
her  waist  and  an  impenetrable  band  at  her  throat  is 
invulnerable  to  the  physical  sensation  of  appoggiare. 
She  struggles  along  for  many  lessons,  listening  with 
a  smile  to  her  teacher’s  entreaties,  asserting  the 
while  that  her  clothes  are  very  loose.  At  last  there 
comes  a  day  when  she  visits  a  new  teacher  and  is 
convinced.  She  finds  that  her  corsets  are  a  barrier  to 
the  knowledge  of  first  principles.  In  her  enthusiasm 
at  hearing  from  a  strange  teacher  the  things  she  has 
been  slowly  teaching  herself,  she  discards  tight 
clothes  and  her  former  teacher.  Then  she  goes  at 
breathing,  hammer  and  tongs,  to  master  in  a  day  the 
control  of  muscles  which  need  years  of  coaching  and 
coaxing  for  their  proper  development.  She  thumps 
and  pummels  the  waist  and  abdomen  till  there  is  a 
premonition  of  internal  hurt.  Back  then  go  the 
corsets  and  away  she  goes  to  teacher  Number 
Three. 

How  Men  Succeed. 

Meantime  the  man  who  began  his  study  at  the 
same  time  has  taken  tremendous  vocal  strides.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  a  business  man  with  just  an  hour  a  week 
to  devote  to  voice  study,  while  his  soprano  sister  has 
assiduously  given  an  hour  a  day  to  the  struggle.  She 
has  just  begun  to  study  with  teacher  Number  Four, 
who  believes  that  right  tone  produces  right  breath- 
control;  just  as  a  beautiful,  nickel-plated  faucet  w’ill 
produce  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water.  The  rea¬ 
soning  is  simple  enough,  and  she  feels  greatly  en¬ 
couraged;  besides  she  is  a  oontralto  after  all  and 
never  was  a  soprano.  To  her  surprise  her  baritone 
brother  is  beginning  to  sing  in  public.  His  tone  is 
full,  resonant,  and  admirably  supported.  Then 
speaks  the  woman : 

“Yes,  I  began  with  my  brother’s  master,  but  you 
know  he  doesn’t  understand  women’s  voices.  He  has 
done  splendidly  for  my  brother,  but  he  never  under¬ 
stood  my  temperament.”  Thus  is  teacher  Number 
One  condemned  because  he  never  insisted  upon  the 
same  conditions  of  physical  freedom  for  the  woman 
as  for  the  man. 

A  Plea  for  the  Teacher. 

How  many  voice  teachers  spend  their  days  trying 
to  instil  by  talking  what  can  sooner  and  better  be 
learned  by  practical  illustration.  But  of  what  avail 
is  this  groping  against  armored  diaphragms,  trying 
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to  find  a  woman’s  breathing  muscles?  Small  wonder 
that  the  teachers  welcome  the  evening  lesson  hours 
and  the  contact  with  men  pupils  with  sighs  of  relief 
and  new-found  energy. 

Women,  if  you  don’t  believe  in  the  truth  of  all  this, 
persuade  your  brother  baritone  and  your  tenor  hus¬ 
bands  to  put  on  corsets  for  an  hour,  then  hear  them 
sing.  It  will  amuse  you,  and  it  may  instruct. 

Give  your  teacher  a  fighting  chance.  Don’t  tell 
him  your  clothes  are  loose.  If  your  teacher  is  a 
gentleman,  he  can’t  tell  you  how  he  estimates  your 
veracity;  and  if  your  teacher  is  a  woman — well,  I 
never  was  a  woman  teacher,  though  I  have  tried  to 
be  a  woman’s  teacher. 

A  GOOD  SINGING  VOICE. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a 
booklet  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell,  of  Boston.  They  will 
be  appreciated  by  our  readers  as  concise  statements 
of  valuable  principles. — Editor.] 

The  chief  characteristics  of  a  good  singing  voice 
are:  Beauty  of  tone;  power;  compass. 

Have  you  accomplished  all  you  could  wish  with  the 
development  of  your  voice  in  these  directions? 

The  sensuously  beautiful  tone  is  a  source  of  delight 
to  singer  as  well  as  hearer.  Beauty  of  tone  and  ease 
of  production  always  go  together. 

Arc  some  of  your  tones  not  so  beautiful  as  you 
could  wish?  Ugly  tones  are  always  a  product  of 
abnormal  or  wrong  use  of  the  vocal  instrument. 

If  you  -wish  to  sing  with  expression  you  must  have 
the  freedom  of  the  vocal  instrument  which  makes 
ease  in  production  and  beauty  of  tone  possible. 

Power  of  tone  is  secondary  to  beauty  of  tone.  If 
a  tone  is  not  beautiful  the  less  you  have  of  it  the 
better. 

Only  that  tone  is  valuable  to  the  public  singer 
which  is  heard  by  his  audience. 

If  your  loud  tone  seems  powerful  to  those  near 
you,  but  is  ineffective  at  a  comparatively  short  dis¬ 
tance,  you  are  using  much  effort,  but  it  is  wrongly 
applied. 

If  your  soft  tone  is  of  a  different  quality  from 
your  loud  tone,  and  lacks  intensity — carrying  power 
- — there  is  a  reason  for  it.  An  intense  soft  tone 
which  will  “carry”  cannot  be  secured  by  merely  “do¬ 
ing  nothing,”  and  letting  it  come  as  it  will.  There 
must  be  an  energetic  support  of  the  tone  at  the  right 
place. 

Only  that  tone  is  really  “tone”  which  is  of  good 
quality.  Anything  else  is  not  “tone”  but  “noise.”  If 
your  tones  of  moderate  power  are  of  good  quality, 
but  change  into  “noise”  upon  an  attempt  to  make 
them  more  intense  and  voluminous,  you  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  apply  breath  pressure  in  singing  to  the 
best  advantage. 

If  you  have  a  few  notes  in  the  middle  of  your 
range  which  are  comparatively  weak,  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  not  at  the  point  of  weak¬ 
ness,  but  in  wrong  production  of  tones  below  and 
above  that"  point. 

Correct  study  of  controlled  breath  pressure  and  of 
resonance  will  make  possible  the  fullest  development 
of  power  throughout  the  voice. 

A  wide  compass  of  voice  is  desirable.  Nature  fixes 
the  limits  of  the  voice  in  this  regard,  as  in  others. 
Are  you  sure  you  have  reached  the  limit  in  your  own 
voice? 

The  female  voice  has  a  wider  extension  than  the 
male  voice.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  should  be 
the  highest  note  for  a  given  class  of  voice.  Speaking 
generally,  the  high  soprano  should  be  able  to  sing, 
with  ease  and  good  quality,  the  “High  C”;  the  high 
mezzo-soprano,  the  “High  B-flat”;  the 'low  mezzo- 
soprano,  and  mezzo-contralto,  the  “High  A-fiat”;  the 
real  contralto — a  rare  voice — the  “High  E-flat.” 

The  tenor  should  have  a  good  “High  A-flat”;  the 
baritone  an  “F”;  the  bass  an  “E-flat.”  There  are  in 
each  of  these  classes  some  “short”  voices  whose  up¬ 
ward  range  falls  below  the  pitches  mentioned,  but 
they  are  exceptional.  The  classification  of  voices  is 
made  chiefly  with  reference  to  characteristic  timbre, 
and  ease  in  pronouncing  on  upper  notes. 

The  pitches  given  for  the  various  classes  of  voice 
are  not  exceptionally  high.  If  you  cannot  reach  the 
pitch  given  for  your  class  of  voice  without  undue 
effort,  which  shows  itself  in  deterioration  of  quality, 
lack  of  expressiveness,  cramping  of  the  throat,  stiff¬ 


ening  of  the  tongue,  and  the  staring  eye,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  you  are  singing  your  upper  middle  notes 
wrongly. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  singing  a  high  note  merely 
because  it  is  high.  But  every  singer  of  a  truly  artis¬ 
tic  spirit  desires  to  fully  develop  the  compass,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  and  power  of  his  voice,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  interpret  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  the 
works  of  the  best  composers. 

THE  GIFT  OF  TONGUES. 

BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 

On  nearly  every  song-recital  program  there  is  pat¬ 
ent  a  desire  of  the  singer  to  show  his  or  her  ability 
to  sing  in  a  number  of  languages.  Italian,  French, 
German,  Danish,  and  even  Russian  and  Hawaiian  are 
dragged  on  to  the  platform.  In  the  hunt  for  novelty 
and  the  desire  to  do  something  bizarre  we  may  yet 
hear  murderous  attempts  to  sing  Chinese,  Siamese, 
and  Zulu. 

While  any  singer  will  admit  that  the  purpose  of  a 
song  is  to  carry  poetical  expression  through  the 
medium  of  music,  the  majority  of  recitalists  will,  in 
as  far  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  give  the 
lie  to  this  same  statement  by  making  noises  that  do 
not  express  the  sentiment  of  the  words,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot. 

To  express  a  sentiment  one  must  first  feel  it;  to 
feel  it  one  must  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
words  on  the  printed  page.  Somewhere  there  is  to 
be  found  a  good  or  fairly  good  translation  of  any  song 
really  worth  the  singing.  If  the  listener  is  to  know 
what  the  poet  is  talking  about  it  must  be  given  him 
in  a  language  he  understands,  and  likewise  pro¬ 
nounced  to  him  in  a  method  that  permits  an  aural 
grasp  of  it.  These  are  such  self-evident  truths  that 
a  statement  of  them  seems  uncalled  for;  yet  half  the 
songs  one  hears  by  artists  are  in  tongues  that  the 
audience  is  not  acquainted  with,  and  half  the  songs 
sung  by  students  are  in  languages  they  themselves 
know  not. 

Suppose  they  are  coached  in  pronunciation  until 
they  can  give  a  fairly  good  mimicry  of  the  original, 
their  performance  is  just  such  a  one  as  that  given  by 
a  parrot  or  a  canary  that  has  listened  to  a  tune  or 
to  sets  of  words  till  they  can  be  repeated  at  com¬ 
mand.  Good  mimicry  this  may  be,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  art.  The  way  out  ot  the  trouble  is  simply  this: 
learn  to  speak  a  language  before  you  sing  it.  Then 
sing  such  tongues  as  your  audiences  understand; 
and  have  your  diction  so  pure  that  they  must 
understand  it.  That  is  art. 

That  artist  to  whom  Italian,  German,  or  French  is 
a  mother  tongue,  or  who  by  close  study  has  made 
such  acquaintance  with  them  as  to  be  practically 
such,  has  an  excuse  for  singing  these  languages;  but 
the  judgment  of  such  a  course,  when  one  is  singing 
to  an  audience  that  knows  only  the  English,  is  open 
to  criticism.  Yet  the  custom  of  the  day  is  so  strongly 
intrenched  that  few  see  its  absurdity.  Not  every 
artist  has  the  courage  of  any  convictions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  those  held  by  Mademoiselle  Antonia 
Dolores  (Trebelh).  It  is  noticeable  that  on  her  pro¬ 
grams  there  appear  no  songs  or  operatic  selections 
in  German.  In  speaking  of  this  she  made  a  state¬ 
ment  that  might  well  be  framed  in  every  studio  and 
impressed  on  every  student  of  song. 

“No,”  said  she,  “I  do  not  now  sing  the  German 
lieder,  as  I  do  not  speak  the  German  sufficiently; 
and  I  believe  no  one  has  the  artistic  right  to  sing  a 
tongue  he  or  she  does  not  understand  thoroughly.  I 
am  going  to  Germany  for  a  two  years’  study  of  the 
language,  and  I  hope  at  the  end  of  that  time,  by  my 
knowledge  of  it  and  its  literature,  especially  its 
poetry,  to  deserve  the  right  to  sing  it.  If  a  person 
cannot  carry  the  sentiment  of  words  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  then  how  can 
he  make  them  feel  what  he  does  not  feel  himself?  A 
singer  should  first  be  thoroughly  competent  to  sing 
in  his  mother-tongue  before  venturing  into  another, 
and  then  that  other  should  be  thoroughly  conquered 
before  he  sings  it.” 

Coming  from  the  lips  of  a  singer  of  such  high  artis¬ 
tic  aims  and  acquirements  as  Mademoiselle  Dolores, 
these  words  of  wisdom  should  carry  weight  with 
singers  of  less  standing,  and  might  offer  a  hint  to  her 
equals.  They  should  be  heeded  by  the  numbers  of 
singers  who  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  who  do  not 
understand  the  words  of  the  songs  they  attempt  to 
sing.  Teachers  who  urge  such  a  course  are  con¬ 
victed  of  quackery,  an  accusation  too  frequently  and 
justly  made  of  the  vocal  profession. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  M.  SBRIGLIA. 

BY  PERLEY  DUNN  ALDRICH. 

M.  Sbriglia,  the  eminent  teacher  of  singing,  spent 
the  past  summer  at  the  Chateau  de  St.  Leger,  about 
two  hours  from  Paris,  where  a  few  ‘American  pupils 
followed  him.  The  chateau  is  charmingly  situated 
near  a  large  forest  where  the  maestro  delighted  to 
walk  before  and  after  the  daily  lessons,  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  pupils.  The  household  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Madame  Sbriglia,  who  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  helpmeet,  not  only  presiding  over  the  household 
with  rare  tact  and  ability,  but  also  playing  accom¬ 
paniments  for  the  maestro,  and  looking  after  his 
personal  wants. 

The  surroundings  for  summer  study  were  ideal,  a 
charming  hostess,  perfect  quiet,  no  distractions  of 
opera,  theater,  etc. 

One  day  M.  Sbriglia  kindly  granted  me  a  special 
hour  to  answer  a  few  questions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  The  Etude,  and  Madame  Sbriglia,  who 
speaks  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  translated  for  me. 

I  began  by  asking: — 

What  is  the  old  Italian  schoof  of  singing? 

The  school  of  Patti,  Nordica,  Sembrich,  De  Reszke, 
Albani,  Plangon,  and  a  few  others. 

Why  are  there  so  few  singers  of  the  old  school? 

Because  there  are  so  few  teachers  of  the  old  school 
of  singing.  The  younger  teachers  have  never  studied 
the  old  school  long  enough  to  understand  its  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  old  school  began  by  months  of  careful  work  in 
placing  the  voice,  and  then  followed  three  years  of 
solfeggios  for  perfect  enunciation.  It  was  only  after 
all  this  that  they  attempted  the  study  of  the  reci¬ 
tatives  and  airs  from  the  operas.  Furthermore,  in 
past  years,  it  was  a  lesson  to  go  to  the  theaters  in 
Italy  and  hear  the  singers,  trained  as  they  were  in 
the  finest  school  of  singing  and  singing '  only  the 
music  which  best  displayed  the  bel  canto.  But  now 
the  .teachers  find  a  fine,  fresh  voice  and  in  six  months 
they  have  taught  him  roles  by  rote,  and  he  makes 
his  appearance  on  the  stage.  At  first  he  attracts 
attention  by  the  natural  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
meets  with  success.  After  a  short  career  he  disap¬ 
pears  entirely,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  either  music 
or  the  real  art  of  singing.  These  singers  never  be¬ 
come  fine  artists  and  depend  only  on  their  natural 
gifts,  forgetting  entirely  that  it  is  only  by  education 
of  these  gifts  that  they  can  hope  for  a  long  and  hon¬ 
orable  career.  With  the  best  voice  in  the  world  one 
cannot  hope  to  become  an  artist  or  to  preserve  the 
voice  unless  it  has  been  properly  trained.  It  is  like 
a  house  without  a  foundation. 

Do  you  think  the  old  school  of  singing  can  be  pre¬ 
served  when  there  are  so  few  who  understand  it? 

Certainly,  if  the  great  artists  will  consent  to  teach 
it.  If  Plangon,  De  Reszke,  Nordica,  and  others  will 
teach,  they  will  pass  on  the  art  of  singing  to  the 
next  generation  as  it  has  been  given  to  them. 

Will  you  tell  us  something  of  your  own  teaching? 
This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions  to  answer. 
As  I  have  told  you  and  others  many  times,  I  have  no 
method.  I  have  certain  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  I  base  all  my  teaching,  but  their  application 
depends  entirely  upon  the  pupil  and  his  needs.  If  his 
voice  is  too  open,  I  close  it;  if  it  is  too  much  closed, 

I  open  it.  The  two  fundamental  things  are  the 
chest,  and  what  the  Italians  call  the  fior  di  labbri 
(singing  at  the  lips,  or  literally,  “flower  of  the  lips”). 
No  one  can  expect  to  sing  without  a  strong,  well- 
developed  chest;  but  just  how  to  develop  it  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  for  each  pupil.  Sometimes  I 
use  exercises  with  a  closed  mouth,  and  sometimes  I 
do  not.  When  M.  Plangon  first  came  to  me,  he  sang 
for  two  months  with  a  closed  mouth,  not  singing  any 
open  notes.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  say  just  what 
my  method  is,  for  I  adapt  my  teaching  entirely  to 
each  individual  pupil. 

Did  not  some  of  the  masters  of  the  old  school 
write  treatises  on  teaching  the  art  of  singing? 

Yes,  but  to  what  purpose?  A  rule  that  is  good  for 
you  is  *iot  good  for  me.  Garcia  and  Delle  Sedie  have 
both  written  splendid  treatises  on  the  voice,  but  the 
young  professors  who  use  them  go  wrong  because 
they  cannot  understand  them.  They  have  not 
learned  to  sing  themselves  as  their  masters  did  be¬ 
fore  them.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  only  accom¬ 
panists  who  take  up  teaching  the  voice  only  to  ruin 
the  voices  of  their  pupils.  He  •  ho  has  not  trained 
his  own  voice  is  not  competent  to  teach.  The  organs 
of  the  voice  are  extremely  delicate,  and  it  is  only 
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those  who  are  exceptionally  competent  who  are  able 
to  distinguish  the  right  action  of  the  voice. 

During  the  past  summer  the  writer  had  the  rare 
opportunity  of  passing  part  of  each  day  in  the  studio 
of  this  wonderful  master  of  the  voice,  listening  to  his 
lessons  and  playing  accompaniments,  and  he  wishes 
that  every  teacher  of  singing  who  reads  The  Etude 
could  have  had  the  same  privilege.  It  seemed  to  him 
little  short  of  an  inspiration  that  enables  M.  Sbriglia 
to  come  so  quickly  to  the  right  thing  for  each  voice 
at  the  psychological  moment.  His  remarkable  ear  and 
his  long  experience  in  teaching  seem  to  be  an  un¬ 
erring  guide  to  results.  Furthermore,  his  remarkable 
patience  and  courtesy  commends  itself  to  the  pupil 
who  cannot  become  a  great  artist.  In  a  word,  the 
writer  believes  M.  Sbriglia  to  be  a  genius  in  his  own 
field — the  emission  of  the  voice,  and  that  as  a  teacher 
of  voice  production  he  has  no  superior  in  the  world. 

[Mons.  G.  Sbriglia,  the  eminent  teacher  of  singing, 
was  born  at  Naples,  Italy,  and  obtained  his  musical 
education  at  the  Conservatory  in  Naples,  under  Busti 
and  Rocrx.  After  finishing  his  studies  under  these 
masters,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  San  Carlo  theater 
in  his  native  city,  in  a  now  forgotten  opera  “II  Biraio 
di  Preston”  by  Ricci.  After  a  short  career  in  Italy 
as  a  primo  tenor  he  came  to  America  with  Maretzek, 
and  made  his  debut  in  New  York  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  where  he  sang  many  times  with  Picolomini, 
Patti,  Gazarniga,  Gassie,  and  other  celebrated  artists 
of  that  time.  His  engagement  was  originally  for  six 
months,  but  for  nine  years  he  remained  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  singing  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  this 
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country  and  Canada.  He  sang  three  seasons  in 
Havana  and  Mexico  and  two  seasons  in  the  first  Ital¬ 
ian  operas  given  in  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

After  this  long  experience  in  America  he  returned 
to  Europe,  where  he  sang  in  Spain  and  Germany  the 
title  roles  in  the  Italian  repertoire.  He  then  settled 
in  Paris  as  a  professor  of  the  art  of  singing,  where 
he  has  been  for  about  thirty  years. 

His  first  pupil  was  Nouvelli,  who  made  his  debut 
at  the  Theatre  Italienne  in  Paris.  Then  followed  his 
great  pupils  Jean  and  Edouard  De  Reszke  and 
Plangon,  also  Nordica,  Marie  Duront,  Sanderson, 
Adiny,  Mrs.  Strakosch,  Ivel,  Mr.  Whitehill,  and 
D’Aubigne.  Aside  from  these  famous  artists  many 
artists  and  teachers  of  lesser  fame  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  study  with  this  eminent  master,  many  of 
whom  are  teaching  the  principles  of  singing,  as  he 
teaches  them,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. — P.  D.  A.] 

NATURAL  BREATHING. 

BY  BARNARD  BAYLIS. 

“Taking  breath”  in  singing  is  usually  an  audible 
affair!  Birds  (the  lower  creation)  are  guided  by  in¬ 
stinct,  therefore  right;  man  (the  higher  creation)  is 
guided  by  mind,  therefore  not  infrequently  wrong. 
Mistake  comes  of  wrong  thinking.  Breath  should 
flow  in  without  being  “taken,”  as  the  involuntary  re¬ 
sult,  so  to  speak,  of  certain  bodily  movements.  Who 
at  a  breakfast  table  would  think  of  preparing  by  a 
heavy  audible  inspiration  to  get  through  the  words, 
“May  I  trouble  you  to  give  me  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter?”  Yet  these  words  spoken  carelessly  may 


consume  more  breath  than  a  like  number  sung  with 
physiological  throat  action.  Ruskin  tells  us  that 
everything  presented  in  art  to  be  justified  must  have 
its  exact  counterpart  in  daily  life.  Then  a  very  large 
proportion  of  singers  must  fall  back  on  asthma  to 
account  for  what  they  do. 

The  motto  for  every  singer  who  desires  to  be  ar¬ 
tistic,  that  is,  natural,  is  unquestionably  silence  in 
breathing .  When  once  the  bodily  movements  for  cor¬ 
rect  breathing  are  realized  there  is  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty  in  attaining  this  ideal.  No  doubt,  an  audible 
inspiration  to  the  nervous  temperament  is  a  great 
satisfaction,  because  it  serves  to  prove  that  a  supply 
has  been  drawn  in;  thus  a  most  unfortunate  and 
very  prevalent  habit  is  soon  established.  Nature  in¬ 
variably  teaches  silent  inspiration.  Notice  the  in¬ 
fant’s  breathing  when  asleep.  This  illustration  will 
at  any  rate  appeal  to  the  mother,  who,  of  all,  will  be 
best  able  to  verify  the  point  here  urged.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  audible  inspiration  present,  but  in 
expiration  a  tiny  sound  as  of  a  little  “click”  is  often 
to  be  heard.  It  indicates  the  perfect  approximation 
of  the  chords  ready  for  piercing  use  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Not  less  important  to  note,  it  indicates 
nature’s  check  on  waste  of  breath. 

It  is  this  action  that  is  so  needed  in  adult  life,  to 
command  a  really  good  voice,  and  to  save  it  from  all 
deterioration  from  constant  use.  It  can  easily  be  at¬ 
tained  and  practiced,  apart  from  all  other  work,  with 
great  benefit.  Vocal  development,  though  coinmand- 
ing  a  practically  silent  action,  will  be  the  foundation 
training  of  the  future.  In  time  to  come  the  tiny 
click  action  of  the  infant’s  expiratory  breathing 
will  be  acknowledged  as  the  key  that  discovers  last¬ 
ing  vocal  power  and  control  for  all  those  (not  dis¬ 
eased)  who  are  lacking  in  this  respect—  The  London 
Musical  Courier. 

MADAME  NORDICA  TO  OUR  GIRL  SINGERS. 

Girls  are  so  romantic,  and  they  have  such  ideas. 
They  are  so  ignorant  of  life,  and  they  just  wish  to 
jump  into  glory.  Many  girls  teU  me  their  families 
have  lost  their  money,  and  they  want  to  know  how 
soon  they  can  begin  earning  salaries  by  singing. 
That  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  often 
pitiful.  t 

But  we  must  keep  our  girls  out  of  European  cities. 
They  are  used  to  the  national  chivalry  of  Americans 
toward  women,  and  that  they  cannot  expect  on  the 
Continent.  Anyhow,  it  is  possible  to  study  in 
America  to  become  a  singer  here.  I  sang  in  church 
first,  and  I  did  not  go  to  Europe  for  a  long  time. 

This  furore  about  the  necessity  for  Europe  is  based 
on  a  false  notion,  and  it  is  dangerous  besides.  If  a 
girl  wants  to  sing,  let  her  sing  at  home,  or  at  church 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  If  she  can  really  sing 
people  will  go  to  church  to  hear  her. — Selected'. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  COLUMN. 

N.  H.  B. — You  are  putting  your  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  key  of  C  major,  and  reveal  the 
fact  that  your  trouble  shows  itself  where  you  were 
probably  cautioned  into  grave  doubts  as  to  your 
ability  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  whole 
and  a  half  step  by  some  teacher  who  was  more 
zealous  than  wise.  Answering  your  question  ex¬ 
plicitly,  it  depends  upon  the  piano  tuner.  Some  dis¬ 
tribute  the  surplus  vibrations  equally  throughout  the 
temperament,  and  others  put  them  where  they  think 
they  will  do  the  most  good  or  least  harm.  Authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  in  the  ascending  scale  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  most  liable  to  be  sung  off  pitch,  and  in 
the  descending  scale  the  second  and  third.  Think 
your  tone,  and  sing  it  as  you  think,  and  you  will 
have  no  further  trouble. 

R.  K.  B. — When  one  sees  the  pianissimo  mark,  a 
quiet  tone  is  intended  to  be  used.  When  pp  is  used 
it  indicates  that  the  tone  should  be  as  soft  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Sotto  Voce  is  a  term  not  as  frequently  used  in 
singing  as  in  declamation  or  elocution,  indicating 
that  a  subdued  or  mysterious  effect  is  wanted.  The 
term  really  is  more  significant  of  tone  color  than  of 
stress,  the  color  desired  being  only  possible  in  the 
half  voice. 

A.  D. — 1.  I  would  take  the  risk  of  offending  both 
the  girl  and,  the  parents,  and  compel  her  to  attend 
strictly  ,to  her  business.  If  the  girl  doesn’t  succeed, 
the  parents  will  credit  you  with  her  failure.  So  if 
you  are  bound  to  lose  caste  with  them  in  either 
event,  it  would  better  be  on  the  score  of  your  se¬ 
verity  than  your  incapacity. 

2.  Your  number  one  teacher  was  right.  Sing  your 
chest  tones  up  to  D. 
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TUBULAR 


In  response  to  many  requests  we 
give  herewith  an  illustration  of  the 
PNEUMATIC  principle  governing  tubular  pneu- 
ACTION.  matic  action. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,  i  is 
that  portion  of  the  wind-chest  or  sound-board  which 
contains  a  body  of  compressed  air  supplied  from  the 
bellows.  From  this  wind-chest  the  compressed  air  is 
admitted  to  the  pipes  by  opening  the  valve  m,  there 
being  one  to  each  key.  The  pressure  upon  this  valve 
with  that  of  the  spring  t  below,  which  is  necessary  to 
sustain  it  when  the  wind  is  “out,”  causes  it  to  cling 
to  its  seat  tenaciously  in  proportion  to  the  wind 
pressure.  The  aggregate  of  the  resistance  of  all  the 
valves  of  a  large  organ  when  “coupled”  amounts  to 
too  many  pounds,  and  would  soon  weary  a  muscular 
performer.  To  overcome  this  the  pneumatic  motor  is 
introduced,  and  is  connected  directly  with  the  valve. 

This  pneumatic  motor  consists  of  a  bellows 
within  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air  like  the 
valve  m,  and  is  in  this  case  located  directly 
under  it.  This  bellows  is  distended  in  its  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  but  in  the  accompanying  cut  the 
bellows  is  “exhausted”  or  shut. 

It  is  evident  that  an  orifice  under  this  bel¬ 
lows  into  the  outer  atmosphere  shown  at  o  will 
cause  the  bellows  to  instantly  collapse,  drag¬ 
ging  down  and  opening  the  valve  m,  provided 
that  the  superficial  area  of  this  bellows  is 
greater  than  the  opening  covered  by  the  valve. 

The  bellows  will  remain  “exhausted”  as  long 
as  this  orifice  is  open  and  the  pipes  will  sound. 

But  to  get  the  bellows  back  to  its  position,  and 
allow  the  valve  to  close  in  the  same  fraction  of 
time,  is  the  pneumatic  problem  which  it  is 
doubtful  if  anyone  has  yet  solved.  This  duty 
is  left  to  the  spring  t  alone.  It  also  follows 
that  the  bellows  must  be  filled  with  compressed 
air  like  that  upon  its  exterior.  We  must  not 
only  close  the  exit  to  the  outside  atmosphere, 
but  we  must  open  another  orifice  from  the  res¬ 
ervoir,  or  the  “recover”  would  be  too  slow  for 
use.  This  orifice  is  shown  at  o.  The  see-saw 
motion  of  the  lever  g  will  cause  this  alternat¬ 
ing  motion  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 

There  is  now  only  left  the  means  to  operate 
this  lever.  This  is  shown  at  e,  and  is  another 
bellows,  which  is  in  turn  larger  in  area  than  the 
valve  h,  and  is  called  a  diaphragm  valve — a  simple 
piece  of  thin  leather  glued  over  a  circular  depression. 
From  the  bottom  of  this  depression  leads  the  tube, 
varying  in  length  from  one  to  fifty  feet,  which  gives 
the  name  tubular  pneumatic. 

Another  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  adjacent  to 
the  keyboard,  containing  a  valve  representing  each 
key  and  opening  into  its  respective  tube,  will  enable 
the  player  to  send  an  “impulse”  of  compressed  air 
through  the  tube,  inflating  the  diaphragm  e,  raising 
the  “poppet”  valve  h,  closing  its  companion  h  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  and  exhausting  the  bellows  k, 
thus  pulling  down  the  chest  valve  m,  allowing  the 
compressed  air  to  pass  to  the  pipes  and  causing  them 
to  speak.  This  is  the  general  principle  upon  which 
all  tubular  pneumatic  action  is  constructed,  although 
each  builder  has  his  own  specialties  in  detail,  many 
of  which  are  covered  by  patents,  and  which  are  of 

greater  or  less  excellence. 

*  *  * 

A  correspondent  asks  if  it 
ORGAN  is  a  good  plan  to  include  many 

ARRANGEMENTS,  “arrangements”  in  a  program 
for  an  organ  recital. 

This  is  a  question  that  is  periodically  discussed 
here  and  in  England,  each  time  with  about  Ihe  same 
result,  namely,  a  long  list  of  arguments  more  or  less 
strong,  pro  and  con,  with  the  advocates  of  each  side 
ending  just  about  where  they  began.  It  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  opinion. 


The  organ  is  an  instrument  with  its  own  peculiari¬ 
ties.  Some  of  them  are  pleasing  and  cannot  be 
duplicated  or  even  approached  in  any  other  instru¬ 
ment,  while  other  peculiarities  are  objectionable,  and 
such  instruments  as  the  violin  and  piano,  not  to 
mention  the  human  voice,  leave  the  organ  far  behind, 
especially  in  their  expressive  powers. 

Music  which  has  been  composed  expressly  for  the 
organ,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  composer  is 
capable  and  understands  the  instrument,  will  display 
the  strong  points  of  the  instrument  and  at  the  same 
time  conceal  the  weak  points.  Music  which  has 
been  composed  for  some  other  instrument  or  instru¬ 
ments  if  “arranged”  for  the  organ  will  generally  dis¬ 
play  the  weak  points  of  the  organ  and  conceal  many 
of  the  strong  points.  I  say  “generally,”  for  there  are 
exceptions.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  compositions- 
which  were  not  composed  for  the  organ,  but  which 


have  a  style  and  character  that  fits  the  organ  ad¬ 
mirably,  possibly  even  better  than  the  instrument  for 
which  the  composition  was  composed.  Such  composi¬ 
tions  if  “arranged”  for  the  organ  lose  little,  if  any, 
of  their  original  beauty,  and  in  some  instances  they 
gain  by  the  process. 

Per  contra,  if  an  organist  hears  a  Brahms  sym¬ 
phony  performed  by  an  orchestra  he  may  be  charmed 
with  the  composition  and  may  wish  to  play  it  on  his 
chosen  instrument,  the  organ.  It  matters  little  how 
capable  the  organist  is  as  an  executant,  or  how  in¬ 
genious  as  an  “arranger,”  the  result  will  be  far  from 
satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  themes 
may  be  reproduced  and  a  variety  of  tone  color  pre¬ 
sented:  crescendos  and  diminuendos  (of  the  organ 
style,  not  that  of  the  orchestra)  may  be  brought  out 
quite  faithful  to  the  score,  and  the  hearer  may  get  a 
vague  idea  of  the  more  prominent  progressions  and 
effects.  All  the  minor  details  which  are  so  numerous 
as  to  almost  outweigh  the  importance  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  features  are,  of  necessity,  ignored  and  lost. 
Such  “arrangements,”  together  with  “arrangements” 
of  Liszt  rhapsodies  and  Chopin  polonaises,  etc.  (often 
called  “disarrangements”)  are  unsatisfactory  to  all 
lovers  of  real  organ  music. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  thousands 
of  compositions  which  have  been  published,  “ar¬ 
ranged”  for  the  organ.  A  few  are  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  the  majority  are  far  from  satisfactory  when 
played  on  the  organ. 

Again,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  audible 


effect  of  an  “arrangement”  when  played  on  different 
organs,  and  one  which  is  effective  when  played  on 
one  organ  may  be  extremely  uninteresting  when 
played  on  another  organ. 

Now,  to  get  bark  to  the  question,  personally,  I 
must  say  that  the  most  enjoyable  organ  recitals  that 
I  have  ever  heard  had  not  a  single  “arrangement”  on 
the  programs.  I  by  no  means  object  to  one  or  two 
“arrangements”  on  a  program,  providing  they  are 
effective  ones,  but  when  one-half  or  even  more  of  the 
program  is  made  up-  of  “arrangements,”  some  of 
which  are  effective  and  some  provokingly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  I  do  not  think  that  the  interest  in  organ  music 
is  advanced  by  such  recitals. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  where 
the  object  of  the  recital  is  of  first  importance.  If  a 
musician  is  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Wagner’s  music- 
dramas  and  illustrates  that  lecture  by  playing  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  operas  on  the  piano,  these  excerpts, 
which  are  of  course  arrangements  of  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  kind,  fulfil  their  mission,  and  no  one  can  ob¬ 
ject  to  them,  but  what  pianist  would  advertise  to 
give  a  piano  recital  and  make  up  his  program  almost 
entirely  of  “arrangements”  from  Wagner’s  operas? 

If  a  capable  composer  were  to  select  certain  themes 
from  Wagner’s  operas  and  compose,  in  the  organ 
style,  an  organ  transcription  of  fantasia,  similar  to 
the  transcriptions  for  piano  of  Liszt,  the  result  would 
be  different  from  an  “arrangement”  of  the  score  of 
the  opera  which  had  been  composed  for  orchestra 
with  or  without  voices,  and,  like  the  piano  transcrip¬ 
tions,  could  be  placed  on  a  program  without  any 
chance  of  its  injuring  the  program. — Everett  E. 
Tructte. 

#  tt  * 

In  the  September  number 
ONE-MANUAL  of  The  Etude  the  editor 

ORGANS.  wrote:  “A  small,  one- 

manual  organ  is  only  a 
little  better  than  no  organ  at  all.”  Every  one 
who  reads  the  article  will  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  writer,  and  therefore  have  no  fault  to 
find.  I  would,  however,  change  the  expression 
that  it  might  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  article,  and  also  agree  with  the 
very  organ  he  describes.  “A  small,  one-manual 
organ  is  better  than  even  a  good  reed  organ.” 

We  have  a  one-manual  organ  in  our  church. 
It  has  St.  Diapason,  Bourdon,  Dulciana,  Fif¬ 
teenth,  Salieional,  Op.  Diapason,  St.  Diapason 
bass,  Octave,  Fed.  to  Manual,  Super  octave, 
Tremolo.  I  bought  it  myself  and  received  per¬ 
mission  to  put  it  in  the  church.  The  price  was 
$1200.  As  the  church  would  take  no  responsi¬ 
bility  I  did  the  best  I  could.  I  did  not  feel 
like  being  responsible  for  a  large  organ.  We 
had  a  good  Estev  reed  organ,  but  we  would 

not  go  back  to  that  now.  On  this  organ  we 

can  get  as  many  as  thirty-eight  changes. 
These  I  can  send  to  you  if  the  matter  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  congregation  has  no  idea  that 
it  has  only  one  manual.  The  organist  has  an  assist¬ 
ant,  and  if  a  very  rapid  change  is  needful  the  assist¬ 
ant  pulls  out  the  stop  or  puts  it  in.  Of  course  we 

have  a  good  organist,  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  every  stop. 

I  regret  very  much  not  being  able  to  buy  a  two- 
manual  organ,  as  I  know  all  the  limitations  of  the 
one-manual;  but  I  would  rather  have  the  small  pipe 
organ  than  a  reed  organ,  however  good.  Many 
churches  are  making  the  mistake  of  waiting  till  they 
can  get  a  large  instrument.  Personally  I  think  it 
best  to  encourage  poor  churches  to  get  small  organs, 
for  in  most  cases  with  a  good  player  they  will  be 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  ordinary 
congregations.  Our  church  building  is  large,  but  the 
organ  is  powerful  enough,  and  when  we  have  a  loud 
piece  we  take  a  board  out  of  the  swell-box. — J.  George 
Gibson. 

*  *  * 

Permit  me  to  give  my  expe- 
ORGAN  MUSIC  IN  rience  of  “organ  recital  pro- 
A  SMALL  TOWN.  grains,”  as  it  was  with  great 
interest  that  I  read  this  topic 
and  comments  thereon  in  the  July  Etude.  Being  an 
organist  in  a  Congregational  Church,  and  blessed 
with  a  good  choir,  an  able  conductor,  and  a  broad¬ 
minded  minister,  it  was  easy  to  introduce  a  short 
organ  program  the  last  Sunday  evening  in  each 
month. 

I  confess  it  was  rather  in  the  line  of  an  experi¬ 
ment;  but  after  hearing  a  number  of  fine  organ  re- 
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citals  in  Chicago,  I  was  fired  with  zeal  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  do  something  for  my  town,  the  greater  part 
of  whose  inhabitants  have  no  opportunities  to  hear 
good  music.  After  talking  it  over  with  the  minister, 
I  asked  if  he  would  allow  me  twenty  minutes  before 
the  service. 

“Certainly,”  he  replied,  “take  as  much  time  as  you 
like,  and  I  will  shorten  the  service  accordingly.” 

So  a  program  of  four  numbers  was  given  and  met 
with  decided  success.  They  were:  Guilmant’s  “Tri¬ 
umphal  Chorus,”  Op.  7,  No.  2;  Best’s  “Melody”  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  Clarence  Eddy) ;  Batiste’s  “Communion  in 
G”;  Barnes’s  “Festival  March.”  The  choir  sang  Car¬ 
ter’s  anthem,  “Thy  Hallowed  Presence,”  very  accept¬ 
ably.  Then  a  short  service,  in  which  the  congregation 
joined  in  singing  two  old  hymns,  made  a  fitting  finish 
and  the  recital  was  the  talk  of  the  town  next  day. 
To  be  sure  there  was  no  fugue  played,  but  it  was  a 
program  that  a  provincial  audience  could  understand, 
and  short  enough  to  make  them  want  to  come  again. 

The  next  recital  was  called  a  “May  program,”  in 
which  I  gave  a  portion  of  a  symphony,  a  pastorale- 
madrigal,  and  a  May  morning,  giving  a  description  of 
each  in  the  paper  the  night  before.  The  choir  sang 
Chadwick’s  fine  anthem,  “Shout,  Ye  High  Heavens,” 
so  suggestive  of  spring  days  and  sunshine.  Even  the 
front  seats  were  taken  and  once  venturing  to  look  at 
the  audience  through  the  glass  I  noticed  they  were 
paying  close  attention. 

The  last  recital  for  the  summer  was  given  in  June; 
and  as  that  is  almost  universally  known  as  the 
“wedding  month,”  I  gave  “The  Marriage  Mass,”  by 
Dubois,  concluding  with  “The  Bridal  Song,”  by  the 
same  composer,  and  using  the  two  old  favorites  of 
Wagner  and  Mendelssohn  for  the  offertory  and  post- 
lude.  The  night  was  hot,  but  even  the  annex  was 
filled  and  people  standing,  this  being  a  pretty  good 
proof  of  their  popularity.  Many  whom  I  did  not 
know  have  approached  me  to  say  how  much  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  musical  evenings,  and  to  hope  they  would 
be  continued  in  the  fall. 

There  are  many  towns  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
in  population,  that,  for  their  size,  have  good  organs; 
and  if  some  such  service  could  be  given  once  in  a 
while  it  would  do  much  to  help  the  masses  to  ap¬ 
preciate  good  music. — A  Town  Organist. 

*  *  * 

The  adoption  in  the  ex- 
ADAPTING  animation  of  the  American 

PIANOFORTE  Guild  of  Organists  of  a  test 

ACCOMPANIMENTS,  in  playing  a  pianoforte  ac¬ 
companiment  on  the  organ 
shows  that  they  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  check¬ 
ing  the  terribly  bad  habits  in  this  branch  of  playing 
which  not  only  prevail  among  organists,  but  are 
actually  taught  as  virtues.  They  are  part  of  the 
vulgar  conventions  surrounding  the  use  of  the  organ 
in  church  which  have  been  partly  reformed  away  in 
Europe,  but  still  prevail  on  this  continent.  One  of 
these  conventions  is  that  the  sound  of  the  organ 
should  always  be  as  thick,  deep,  and  continuous  as 
possible,  and  that  thin  passages  and  distinct  outline 
should  be  assiduously  obliterated.  The  adapter  al¬ 
ways  uses  the  pedals,  and  generally  in  the  lower 
octave;  he  transposes  all  arpeggios  into  the  lower 
half  of  the  keyboard,  frequently  altering  the  figure 
of  arpeggio  to  its  ruin;  he  blurs  the  arpeggio  by 
holding  the  thickest  cord  that  his  fingers  will  cover 
on  another  manual;  he  ties  repeated  notes,  and  he 
fills  up  rests.  All  this  is  wrong,  and  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  is  as  anxious  to  see  it  reformed 
as  I  am. 

Now  the  first  point  to  be  observed  is  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  adapting  to  the  organ  a  two-stave 
arrangement  from  an  orchestral  score  and  adapting 
an  accompaniment  written  for  the  piano.  Novello’s 
and  most  other  vocal  scores  of  oratorios  have  an  ac¬ 
companiment  “for  the  organ  or  pianoforte,”  gener¬ 
ally  demanding  a  certain  amount  of  skilful  adaptation 
to  make  it  really  suitable  for  either  instrument.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  man  should  not  accompany  oratorio 
numbers  on  the  organ  unless  he  has  heard  a  perform¬ 
ance  with  orchestra,  or  seen  the  full  score  of  the 
work,  or  at  least  of  some  works  by  the  same  com¬ 
poser.  Even  then  he  must  be  an  artist.  This  branch 
of  his  work  is  one  of  those  demanding  brains  and 
taste,  which  our  English  critic,  Mr.  Runciman,  says 
no  organist  has,  “or  if  he  has,  he  soon  loses  them  in 
the  service  of  the  church.”  Pausing  a  moment  to 
sprinkle  the  needful  grain  of  salt  on  Mr.  Runciman’s 
assertion,  we  will  return  to  the  question  of  adapting 
pianoforte  accompaniments;  for  the  adapting  of 


piano  arrangements  of  orchestral  accompaniments  is 
another  story. 

Now,  everyone  writes  songs  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment;  some  know  how  to  do  it,  others  do  not. 
Those  who  know  best  often  write  very  thin  accom¬ 
paniments.  A  passage  like  that  set  in  the  last  ex¬ 
amination  might  well  occur  in  one  of  Schubert’s 
songs  for  male  voice;  if  it  did,  it  would  be  so  because 
Schubert  wished  it  so,  knowing  that  it  was  best  so. 
In  that  case  a  good  organist  would  transfer  it  to  the 
organ  (if  he  did  so  at  all,  which  I  hope  he  would  not) 
exactly  as  it  stands;  the  bad  organist  would  play 
the  bass  notes  on  the  sixteen-feet  pedals,  transposing 
them  an  octave  lower  where  he  could;  he  would 
probably  play  the  right-hand  arpeggios  an  octave 
lower,  or  alter  them  altogether;  and  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  their  outline  either  by  sustaining  each  note  so 
as  to  form  a  gathering  chord,  or  by  holding  a  shape¬ 
less  lump  of  a  chord  with  his  left  hand  on  another 
manual.  All  this  the  bad  organist  would  do,  and  be 
thought  very  clever;  but  I  hope  that  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  means 
to  encourage.  I  still  say  that  if  the  fragment  given 
were  intended  to  accompany  a  solo  in  the  tenor 
compass,  and  if  the  song  were  written  by  a  really 
skilful  writer,  it  should  be  played  on  the  organ  (if 
at  all)  as  it  stands;  and  no  good  teacher  would 
advise  anything  else.  Of  course  if  it  is  part  of  a 
badly  written  accompaniment  to  a  commonplace  song, 
its  weakness  would  be  betrayed  on  the  organ,  and 
the  organist  might  enrich  it ;  but  how  is  any  man  to 
know  how  to  treat  an  accompaniment  if  he  does  not 
know  what  it  accompanies?  He  is  in  the  position  of 
the  cooper  to  whom  a  customer  sent  an  old  bunghole 
to  have  a  new  barrel  made  round  it. 

I  wish  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  all  success 
in  its  much-needed  endeavors  to  reform  the  bad  in¬ 
fluences  and  traditions  which  beset  the  church  organ¬ 
ist,  and  ruin  his  playing.  May  they  have  such 
efficacy  that  it  may  soon  be  unknown  for  a  player  to 
thicken  out  chords  promiscuously,  to  pedal  all  the 
time,  or  in  the  lower  octave,  or  with  uncoupled  pedal, 
to  play  one  hand  before  the  other,  to  use  acciaca- 
tura,  to  tie  repeated  notes,  to  sound  the  treble  note 
in  advance,  or  the  ba^  note  after  all  is  over.  May  it 
soon  be  impossible  for  any  organist  to  introduce  in¬ 
genious  chromatic  discords  into  the  accompaniment 
of  “He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock,”  or  of  the  Gregorian 
psalm-tones,  to  extemporize  in  a  series  of  suspensions 
sounded  against  their  own  resolutions,  with  all  the 
leading  notes  doubled  and  the  sevenths  resolved  by 
leap,  without  form  or  aim,  beginning  or  end.  All  of 
these  abuses  we  continually  hear;  but  perhaps  none 
requires  reform  so  much  as  the  stock  sacred  song, 
performed  at  the  offertory  with  an  “adapted”  ac¬ 
companiment. — John  E.  Barkwortli,  in  the  Church 
Music  Review. 

*  *  * 

E.  H.  C. — Please  give  some  ad- 
QUESTIONS  vice  as  to  organ  practice  on  a 

AND  ANSWERS,  pedal  piano,  and  recommend  a 
good  make.  Can  the  A.  G.  0. 
pedal  board  be  secured  for  the  piano? 

Answer:  The  pedal  piano  is  useful  for  organ  prac¬ 
tice  after  one  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
technic.  If  one  practices  his  first  organ  studies  on 
the  pedal  piano  only,  one  will  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  sustaining  long  notes  to  their  full  value, 
as  they  do  not  continue  to  sound  on  the  piano,  and 
many  passages  will  be  blurred  when  played  on  the 
organ  afterward,  due  to  carelessness  in  lightly  touch¬ 
ing  keys  which  are  not  intended  to  be  played,  which 
will  not  sound  on  the  piano  but  which  will  sound  on 
the  organ.  After  one  has  acquired  the  faculty  of 
giving  all  notes  their  full  value,  and  no  more,  and 
has  become  accustomed  to  keeping  each  finger  up 
when  it  is  not  playing,  one  can  do  a  considerable  part 
of  his  practice  on  a  pedal  piano.  Of  course  the  pedal 
piano  is  not  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  organ,  even 
for  practice,  as  it  has  but  one  keyboard  and  no  sus¬ 
taining  power,  but  the  advantage  of  having  it  in 
one’s  home  always  ready  at  hand  and  no  blowing  to 
be  thought  of  is  considerable.  The  Miller  Piano  Co. 
make  a  pedal  piano  which  has  proved  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  even  after  long  and  continued  use.  The  pedals 
shut  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  needed.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  an  A.  G.  O.  pedal  board  being  at¬ 
tached  to  a  piano.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Etude  know  of  such,  any  information  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  both  the  editor  and  the  readers. 


Common  sense  makes  common  people  uncommonly 
useful. — Stetson. 


During  the  months  of  October  and 
MIXTURES.  November  there  were  numerous  organ 
recitals  in  and  around  Boston.  The 
new  organ  in  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham.  A  series  of 
weekly  recitals  was  given  on  the  new  organ  in  the 
First  Church  by  local  organists;  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Le- 
mare  gave  a  recital  in  Wellesley  College;  Mr.  John 
Hermann  Loud  continued  his  bi-weekly  recitals  in  the 
Harvard  Church,  Brookline;  the  new  organ  in  the 
Eliot  Church,  Newton,  was  “opened”  by  a  recital  by 
the  organist  of  the  church. 

Between  November  10th  and  December  1st  Mr. 
William  C.  Carl  gave  his  fall  series  of  five  recitals  in 
the  “Old  First  Church,”  New  York.  His  programs 
contained  several  novelties  performed  for  the  first 
time. 

It  will  doubtless  be  conceded  by  all  that  it  is 
important  in  order  that  a  church  anthem  should 
prove  of  enduring  value,  first,  that  the  text  upon 
which  it  is  based  should  be  selected  from  the  very 
best  material  obtainable,  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
sectarianism,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  praise  and 
adoration,  of  trust  and  devotion,  and  perchance  at 
times  assuming  more  or  less  of  a  didactic,  hortatory, 
or  even  a  descriptive  or  narrative  style. 

The  Scriptures  abound  in  passages  of  the  above 
character,  particularly  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
composers  have  ever  turned  for  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  these  beautiful  lyrics,  because  of  their  remark¬ 
able  adaptability  to  the  needs  and  yearnings  of  the 
human  soul ;  and  they  have  certainly  furnished  the 
themes  for  some  of  the  grandest  works  of  the  world’s 
greatest  composers. 

Many  favorite  hymns  have  also  proved  infinitely 
more  effective  in  an  anthem  setting  than  when  used 
with  a  metrical  tune,  no  matter  how  excellent  the 
latter,  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  express¬ 
ing  properly  in  a  single  musical  period  of  eight  or 
even  sixteen  measures  the  extremely  varied  senti¬ 
ments  often  contained  in  hymns  of  perhaps  five  or 
six  stanzas,  each  of  which  must  necessarily  be  sung 
to  the  same  music. — Selected. 

A  series  of  three  organ  recitals  was  given  on  the 
new  Sayles  memorial  organ  at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  C.  Macdougall,  Air. 
Gaston  Dethier,  and  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lemare.  Another 
series  to  be  given  by  local  organists  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion  for  the  spring  months. 

The  following  estimate  of  American  pipe  organs 
was  expressed  by  Guilmant  after  his  tour  of  this 
country  in  1898: 

“In  America  I  have  found  many  good  organs. 
They  are  especially  effective  in  the  softer  stops,  such 
as  the  Dulcianas,  Flutes,  and  Gambas.  But  the  full 
organ  lacks  resonance  and  does  not  thrill.  I  do  not 
think  the  reeds  and  mixtures  of  the  great  organ 
should  be  inclosed  in  the  swell-box,  as  this  weakens 
the  tone  and  destroys  the  proper  balance.  The 
pedals  in  American  organs  are  not  so  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  as  they  should  be.  They  lack  the  eight-feet 
and  four-feet  tone.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  there 
were  too  many  double  basses  in  the  orchestra  and 
not  enough  ’cellos.  The  sixteen-feet  Open  Diapason 
in  the  Great  Organ  is  so  powerful  that  every  organ 
should  have  also  the  milder  sixteen-feet  Bourdon, 
which  gives  mellow  quality  to  the  foundation  stops. 
But  as  a  rule  the  softer  sixteen-feet  stops  are  wholly 
lacking  in  American  organs.” 

The  twelve  largest  organs  in  the  world  are:  The 
Church  of  the  Trinity,  Libau,  Russia,  with  131  speak¬ 
ing  stops;  Town  Hall,  Sydney,  Australia,  with  128 
speaking  stops;  Cathedral,  Riga,  Russia,  124  speak¬ 
ing  stops;  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  115  speaking  stops;  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  London,  111  speaking  stops;  Auditorium,  Chi¬ 
cago,  109  speaking  stops;  St.  Sulpic,  Paris,  100 
speaking  stops;  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  Ulm,  Ger¬ 
many,  100  speaking  stops;  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver¬ 
pool,  100  speaking  stops;  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church, 
New  York,  99  speaking  stops,  Doncaster  Parish 
Church,  94  (?)  speaking  stops;  Town  Hall,  Leeds, 
England,  93  speaking  stops.  The  organ  now  being 
built  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  have,  accord¬ 
ing  to  rumor,  150  stops. 


Never  postpone  your  happiness  for  a  day,  but  ex¬ 
act  of  life  that  it  shall,  if  possible,  pay  you  spot  cash 
without  running  in  debt  to  the  future. — Eggleston. 
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I  would  not  deprive  children  of  anything  that  will  enhance  their  joy  of  living.  But  their 
true  happiness  must  come  not  through  ease  and  the  avoidance  of  duty.  It  must  come  rather 
from  strength  of  body  and  will.  It  must  come  from  ability  to  do  and  overcome,  else  they 
grow  up  a  weak  and  effeminate  race,  who,  if  they  go  not  wrong,  are  wanting  in  that  virility 
that  makes  the  true  man  or  woman  and  leads  to  success  in  life.— W.  E.  Hatch. 


The  editor  has  included  in 
MUSICIANS  BORN  this  list  the  names  of  musi- 
IN  JANUARY.  cians  about  whom  the  readers 
of  the  Children’s  Page  ought 
to  know  something.  Every  club  should  have  in  its 
library  a  dictionary  of  music  such  as  Grove’s',  or 
Riemann’s.  The  latter,  in  one  volume,  can  be  paid 
for  by  the  proceeds  of  a  single  entertainment  at 
which  a  small  admission  fee  may  be  charged.  See 
the  article  on  the  next  page  for  an  attractive  recital 
idea. 

Jan.  3.  Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi.  Henrietta 
Sonntag. 

Jan.  6.  Henri  Herz.  Max  Bruch.  Xaver  Sehar- 
wenka. 

Jan.  7.  Sigismund  Thalberg. 

Jan.  8.  Hans  Guido  von  Biilow. 

Jan.  12.  Adolph  JenSen. 

Jan.  13.  Heinrich  Hofmann. 

Jan.  15.  Jean  Baptiste  Faure. 

Jan.  17.  Frangois  Joseph  Gossec. 

Jan.  18.  Antoine  Frangois  Marmontel. 

Jan.  19.  Ferdinand  Laub. 

Jan.  21.  Alexandre  Edouard  Goria. 

Jan.  24.  Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus  Hoffmann. 

Jan.  27.  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

Jan.  28.  Louis  Ferdinand  Herold.  Victor  Nessler. 

Jan.  29.  Daniel  Frangois  Esprit  Auber.  Frederic 
Hymen  Cowen. 

Jan.  31.  Franz  Peter  Schubert.  Carl  Gottlieb 
Reissiger. 

*  *  * 

The  readers  of  the  Children’s 
DO  YOU  KNOW  Page  can  make  a  good  exercise  of 
\ OUR  PIECE?  the  lesson  their  respective  teach¬ 
ers  has  assigned  to  them  by  pre¬ 
paring  and  bringing  to  the  club  meeting  answers  to 
the  following  questions: — 

1.  Who  is  the  composer  of  the  piece  assigned  you? 

2.  Can  you  tell  his  nationality,  or  anything  about 
him? 

3.  Is  he  living  at  the  present  time? 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  pieces  by  .this  com¬ 
poser  ? 

5.  In  what  key  is  the  piece  written? 

6.  Write  the  scale  which  corresponds  to  the  key  of 
the  piece.  If  the  key  be  minor  write  both  harmonic 
and  melodic  forms. 

7.  Is  it  in  a  dance  rhythm?  If  so,  which  one? 

8.  If  this  piece  has  more  than  one  principal  theme, 
in  what  key  is  the  second? 

9.  Has  the  piece  a  coda? 

10.  If  the  title  is  one  to  indicate  a  story  or  some 
incident  that  can  be  described  in  words,  try  vour 
hand  at  a  little  composition  telling  what  impression 
the  piece  makes  on  you. 

V  e  offer  these  questions  to  stimulate  the  readers 
of  the  Children’s  Page  to  more  thorough  study  of 
the  lessons  assigned  to  them  by  their  teachers.  It  is 
by  no  means  enough  to  be  note  perfect  and  finger 
perfect  in  the  lesson  work.  The  pupil  needs  to  know 
other  things,  and  above  all  must  be  familiar  with 
scales,  rhythms,  cadences,  etc.,  those  things  which 
are  essential  parts  of  a  composition.  If  in  addition 
he  can  gain  some  information  about  the  composer  the 
study  of  the  piece  is  on  a  broader  basis.  The  pupil 
will  feel  better  acquainted  with  the  music. 

*  *  * 

We  ask,  now  at  the  beginning  of 
CLUB  SONG,  the  year,  if  teachers  and  pupils  be¬ 
longing  to  Etude  Children’s  Clubs 
will  not  try  to  prepare  the  text  for  a  Club  Song  of 
three  verses,  suitable  for  general  use.  The  Editor 
will  be  glad  to  receive  such  verses  from  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work.  The  one  selected  will  be  set  to 
music  so  that  our  children  can  have  a  song  of  their 
own  to  sing  at  all  club  meetings.  Let  us  have  many 
replies. 


The  members  of  the 
CORRESPONDENCE.  “Progressive  Music  Club,” 

of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
held  their  first  meeting  for  this  season  November 
21st.  This  club  is  entering  on  its  fifth  year.  A  mis¬ 
cellaneous  program  was  given  consisting  of  piano 
and  vocal  music,  and  also  some  readings.  Part  of  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  solving  of  problems  in 
musical  mathematics.  The  prize  was  a  beautiful 
red  and  white  booklet  for  record  of  club  work,  and 
was  awarded  Elizabeth  Ruddell. — Secretary. 

Our  club  gave  Kling’s  “Kitchen  Symphony”  at  our 
last  Christmas  Bible  School  entertainment  with  great 
success.  I  think  I  have  improved  somewhat  upon 
your  suggested  paraphernalia,  and  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  my  experience.  We  represented  kettle¬ 
drums  by  using  two  big  dish-pans,  playing  on  them 
with  dish  mops.  We  also  used  flour-sifters  and  egg- 
beaters.  One  of  our  club  used  a  steak-broiler  spread 
out,  picking  the  wires,  like  a  harp.  We  used  clothes 
trees  at  each  end  of  the  platform  (a  boy  holding  each 
one  steady)  and  from  them  stretched  a  clothes-line, 
on  which  the  music  \«is  pinned  with  clothes-pins. — 
Mrs.  L.  IF.  Armstrong . 

The  following  from  a  California  teacher  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  spirit  animating  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Etude,  and  the  possibilities  that  exist  for  club 
work  among  children:  “I  travel  twenty-five  miles 
every  week  and  back,  trying  to  give  some  of  my 
little  country  brothers  and  sisters  the  best  musical 
advantages  in  my  power.  I  am  anxious  to  have 
them  form  some  kind  of  a  club  for  their  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  and  deeper  study . It  is  my  earnest  de¬ 

sire  to  raise  the  standard  of  music  in  and  about 

M - ,  also- to  create  more  enthusiasm  among  the 

general  public.” — P.  E.  P. 

Our  last  club  meeting  was  attended  by  eleven 
members.  A  musical  program  was  rendered  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club,  after  which  we  played  several 
musical  games.  We  enjoy  our  meetings  very  much. 
— Geraldine  Neuman. 

A  number  of  the  musical  young  ladies  of  this  city 
met  October  21,  1903,  and  formed  a  club  called  the 
“Chaminade  Musical  Club.”  Tne  evening  was  passed 
pleasantly.  W  e  discussed  the  life  of  Chaminade,  took 
up  some  work  in  harmony,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a 
most  interesting  study.  We  have  five  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  and  expect  more  at  our  next  meeting,  when 
Weber  and  his  music  will  be  the  study  of  the  even¬ 
ing. — Margaret  Eager,  Sec. 

The  Cecilia  Club,  of  Ludlow,  Mass.,  reorganized 
this  season,  our  first  meeting  being  held  October  2, 
1903.  We  lost  two  members  of  last  year,  but  have 
added  five  new  ones  this  fall.  We  voted  to  pay  5 
cents  a  meeting  (twice  a  month)  until  sufficient 


Each  of  the  above  pictures  represents  the  name 
if  our  readers  will  send  ideas  for  the  Puzzle  Corner. 


money  is  raised  for  a  silver  club  pin.  After  that  we 
will  each  pay  5  cents  a  month.  The  program  for  a 
meeting  includes  a  short  sketch  of  some  composer,  a 
review  lesson,  meanings  of  musical  terms,  and  a  short 
lesson  on  intervals,  chords,  etc.  We  close  with  some 
musical  numbers  played  by  members.  Our  club  will 
be  limited  to  ten  -members. — Bertha  M.  Surprenant, 
Sec. 

*  *  * 

THE  LITTLE  MARTYR. 

[The  following  verses  may  be  memorized  and  given 
as  a  recitation  on  a  Recital  Program  by  a  boy. — Ed.] 

Oh  dear,  I’m  tired  o’  practicin’  my  music  every  day! 

Why  do  they  need  to  bother  so!  I'd  like  to  go  an’  play! 
There’s  Rover,  waiting  for  a  race  an’  Jim  says,  “Come, 
play  ball;” 

An’  Tabby  mews — she  wants  me  too;  I  hear  her  in  the  hall. 
But  mamma  says,  “Work  first,  my  dear,  then  pleasure  is 
well  earned; 

Be  patient;  do  your  best,  and  soon  your  lesson  will  be 
learned.” 

As  if  I  could  be  patient,  when,  right  down  there  in  the  run, 
I  hear  the  boys  in  swimmin’ — oh  my,  they're  havin’  fun! 

My  papa  said  if  I’d  be  good,  an’  practice  well  each  day, 
He’d  buy  me  a  new  bicycle;  I’d  like  that — but  now,  say, 
How  do  you  think  he’d  like  to  have  his  fingers  achin’  so? 
An’  all  the  other  fellows  round  a  gettin’  up  a  show — 

Right  in  our  alley,  an’  my  eyes,  they  fill  with  water,  too, 
I  can’t  half  see  the  notes,  at  all!  I  don't  like  scales,  do 
you? 

My  sister  says,  “Play  softly,  Ted;  please  don’t  make  so 
much  noise;” 

But  brother  Tom  says,  “Be  a  man!  You’ll  find  that  work 
brings  joys 

“Don’t  always  try  to  shirk  your  tasks;  there’s  time  for 
work  and  play; 

You'll  be  a  Paderewski,  yet,  and  do  great  things  some  day." 
An’  when  my  teacher  comes  she  says,  “Now  hold  your 
hands  just  so, 

And  practice  very  slowly,  for  a  little  child,  you  know, 

Must  learn  to  walk  before  it  runs” — as  if  I  couldn’t  see 
That  when  our  baby  tries  to  run  it  falls  right  down.  Dear 
me! 

“Play  soft,  and  slow” — I  wish  I  had  a  drum  to  beat,  I’d 
play 

I  was  a  drummer  boy,  an’  make  the  biggest  noise  all  day. 

She  says,  “Now  think  before  you  play,  and  count  aloud; 
and  then 

Be  sure  to  watch  the  fingering,  for  you  will  find  that  when 
You’re  careful  in  your  work,  and  do  your  very  best  each 
day. 

You’ll  surely  learn  to  play  aright;  that  is  the  only  way. 
But  if  you’re  careless  and  don’t  try  to  play  correctly,  you 
Might  just  as  well  not  play  at  all,  for  ail  the  good  ’twill 
do.” 

An’  so  I  guess  I’d  better  try  to  get  things  right.  I’m  sure 
I  think  I’m  just  a  martyr!  such  things  as  I  endure! 

— C.  H.  A. 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  the  solutions 
ANSWERS  TO  to  the  puzzles  in  the  Children’s 
PUZZLES.  Page  of  The  Etude,  issue  for 

November,  1903: — 

I. 

1.  The  despairing  lover  cried  be  mine  or  (b  minor) 
I  shall  die. 

2.  When  angry  pause  before  answering. 

3.  Slur  over  defects  you  see  in  others. 

4.  Let  us  have  peace  and  rest. 

II. 

1.  Lasso. 

2.  Lassen. 

III. 

Bach.  Chopin. 

The  following  are  answers  to  puzzles  in  The  Etude 
for  December: — 

Initials  and  Finals. 

W  e  b  e  R 
A  m  a  t  I 
G  a  d  E 
N  ielsso  N 
E  lfentan  Z 
R  emeny  I 


-  J 

of  a  noted  American  composer.  We  shall  be  pleased 
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Picture  Puzzles. 

M.  Clementi;  Schubert;  Beethoven. 

We  add  a  few  new  puzzles  for  our  readers  to  solve. 

We  received  correct  answers  to  the  November 
puzzles  from  Lottie  Palmer,  Pattie  Taylor. 

*  *  * 

Buried  Musicians. 

Each  sentence  contains  the  name  of  a  famous 
musician. 

1.  The  bell  in  ivied  tower  doth  ring  the  knell  of 
passing  day. 

2.  We  excuse  in  ourselves  faults  for  which  we 
berate  our  neighbors. 


Costumes  for  Garden  Party. 


3.  To  all  my  friends  I  bring  luck  and  happiness. 

4.  Bring  me  a  chop.  I  nearly  always  eat  peas  with 
one. 

Musical  Anagram. 

1.  Omaha  lost  toning.  Rearrange  the  letters  to 
make  the  name  of  a  celebrated  classical  composition. 

2.  Anne  shut  ear.  Rearrange  to  make  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  opera. 

*  *  * 

My  pupils  and  I  talked  it 
SOMETHING  NEW  over  at  our  class  meeting  and 
FOR  RECITALS.  decided  that  we  should  like  to 
entertain  our  friends  with 
something  a  little  different  from  the  “regulation” 
recital.  We  carried  out  our  plan  very  successfully 
and  we  think  it  may  be  that  other  teachers  may  like 
to  try  something  of  the  kind,  so  will  give  a  report  of 
our  latest  recital. 

We  engaged,  at  a  moderate  price,  a  small  hall  in 
our  town,  and  invited  the  parents  and  friends  of  each 
pupil  until  we  had  an  audience  of  over  one  hundred 
interested  persons. 

We  arranged  the  elevated  platform,  at  one  end  of 
tbe  hall,  in  a  way  to  make  it  as  stage-like  as  possible, 
inclosing  the  sides  with  draperies  and  thus  forming, 
on  either  side  of  stage,  waiting-rooms  where  the 
pupils  could  await  their  turn  and  be  out  of  sight 
meanwhile.  We  also  had  a  drop  curtain.  The  front 
and  sides  of  stage  we  decorated  with  potted  plants, 
ferns,  flowers,  etc.  The  stage  we  arranged  in  as 
st^udio-like  an  appearance  as  possible.  We  had  two 
pianos ;  our  “grand”  was  more  to  the  front  than  our 
upright,  but  both  were  so  placed  that  the  audience 
could  have  a  good  view  of  the  performers,  and  yet  we 
had  left  considerable  space  for  the  illustrations,  or 
“living  pictures,”  which  we  presented.  On  the  rear 
wall  of  stage  we  hung  some  pictures,  appropriate  to 
a  music-studio,  and  had  one  or  two  pedestals  with 
busts  of  musicians.  We  had  printed  programs,  and 
the  complete  list  was  as  follows: — 

Program. 

1.  Suite  de  Ballet  (four  hands),  Wm.  D.  Armstrong; 

(a)  Valse  Lente,  (b)  Scene  in  the  Garden. 

2.  Advance  of  the  Warriors,  Paul  Hiller,  Op  103 

No.  2. 

3.  Essay:  Sketch  of  Wooden  Wind-instruments: 

Clarinet,  Oboe,  and  English  Horn. 
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4.  Sunflower  Dance,  W.  E.  MacClymont,  Op.  11,  No.  1. 

5.  Vocal:  Sleigh  Song,  Frances  C.  Robinson  (sung  by 

six  little  pupils). 

6.  Ensemble  (two  pianos,  four  pupils),  Marches,  C 

major  and  E-flat  major,  Beethoven. 

7.  Duet:  Violin  and  piano,  by  assisting  violinist. 

8.  Essay :  Some  Great  Singers  of  To-day. 

9.  Hungarian  Dance,  No.  3  (four  hands),  Brahms. 

10.  Ensemble  (four  pupils) :  Polonaise,  F  major,  Op. 
61,  No.  2,  Schubert. 

Finale:  Sung  by  all,  a  patriotic  chorus,  Hail  to  the 
Land,  F.  C.  Robinson. 

Eight  of  our  numbers  were  illustrated  as  follows:  — 
First  number:  for  the  waltz  movement  we  had 
four  boys  and  four  girls,  from  nine  to  twelve  years, 
dressed  in  fancy  evening  costume,  and  they  danced 
on  forward  part  of  stage  a  pretty  waltz;  for  (b)  we 
raised  a  curtain  which  we  had  dropped  across  middle 
of  stage  (dividing  it  in  two,  and  hiding  the  back  of 
stage)  and  disclosed  to  view  a  garden-scene;  we  had 
a  rustic  bench,  table  and  chairs,  and  we  hung  a 
string  of  lighted  Chinese  lanterns  across  the  stage, 
overhead,  which,  with  our  floral  decorations,  gave 
quite  the  appearance  we  desired;  and  during  the 
playing  of  this  movement  three  little  couples,  dressed 
in  Louis  XI\  style,  posed  silently,  carrying  on  con¬ 
versation  in  pantomime.  They  sat  or  moved  about 
fi,om  chairs  to  table  silently,  always  taking  some 
pretty  “pose”  (as  we  had  rehearsed).  These  cos¬ 
tumes  were  easily  gotten  up.  The  boys  wore  satin 
knee-breeches;  one  wore  blue,  and  the  other  pink; 
and  the  girls  also  had  dainty  colors  for  their  dresses, 
and  powdered  their  hair. 

To  illustrate  our  second  number  we  simply  had  six 
boys  of  even  height,  dressed  as  soldiers,  and  they 
made  a  few  military  movements,  learned  at  school, 
as  the  piece,  “Advance  of  the  Warriors,”  was  played. 
During  the  performance  of  “The  Sunflower  Dance” 
(our  fourth  number)  four  girls,  dressed  in  sunflower 
costume,  posed  in  the  style  of  “living  pictures.”  Our 
pictures  show  you  two  of  these  sunflower  girls. 

For  No.  5  we  improvised  a  big  box  sled  with  fur 
rugs  and  seats,  and  six  little  ones  were  snugly  tucked 
in  (four  little  girls  and  two  boys) ;  the  stage-effect 
was  that  the  horses  were  just  beyond  the  side 
draperies;  the  reins  came  in  to  the  sleigh,  and  were 
held  by  the  boy  on  front  seat,  and  we  had  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  jingling  of  the  sleigh-bells  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  sang  their  sleigh  song.  For  snow  we  used 
pulverized  white  paper. 

_  For  our  essays  (Nos.  3  and  8)  we  also  had  illustra¬ 
tions.  For  No.  3  we  had  large  pictures  of  each  in¬ 
strument,  and  a  gentleman  friend  of  one  of  the  pupils 
kindly  bi  ought  his  English  horn  and  at  close  of  essay 
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played  one  or  two  little  selections  for  us,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  piano.  For  essay  No.  8  we  had  pic¬ 
tures  of  several  of  our  great  singers:  Mmes.  Melba, 
CalvS,  Sehumann-Heink,  and  Messrs.  Ed.  de  Reszke, 
Pol  Plangon,  and  David  Bispham.  Numbers  6,  7,  9, 
10  were  not  illustrated.  We  brought  the  entertain¬ 
ment  to  a  close  by  singing  a  patriotic  song:  “Hail 
to  the  Land,”  F.  C.  Robinson. 


At  the  close  our  audience  applauded  most  warmly, 
and  on  all  sides  were  heard  expressions  of  approval. 
While  the  program  had  been  varied  and  made  more 
attractive  than  is  usual,  we  had,  at  the  same  time, 
made  a  very  good  showing  regarding  our  real  work 
at  the  piano,  and  of  our  study  at  our  club  meetings. 
Our  essays  were  the  result  of  our  class  (or  club) 
readings  and  study. — F.  C.  Richards. 

*  *  * 

In  preparing  winter  pro- 
WINTER  PROGRAMS,  grams  the  teacher  should 

be  governed  by  the  locality. 
Any  piece  relating  to  the  season,  sports,  frolics,  win¬ 
ter  weather,  or  appearance  of  the  country  at  that 
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season  can  be  utilized.  Where  there  are  woods  from 
which  green  boughs  can  be  gathered,  the  class-room 
might  be  decorated  with  such.  As  success  depends 
on  the  spirit  in  which  the  program  is  played,  any 
little  devices  that  will  arouse  the  children  are  well 
worth  while.  The  reading  of  the  first  part  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s  “Snow-bound”  is  suggested  as  a  means  of 
quickening  the  imagination  and  putting  the  class  in 
sympathy  with  what  is  to  be  played.  In  the  assign¬ 
ing  of  pieces  the  teacher  will  need  to  be  careful  to 
give  them  to  children  who  can  carry  out  the  idea 
suggested  by  the  title.  A  snow  balling  piece  might 
be  given  to  a  lively  boy;  the  sleigli-ride  to  one  with 
a  strong  sense  of  rhythm,  and  who  could  call  up  a 
jolly  crowd  in  a  sleigh.  The  snow-flakes  will  be  best 
interpreted  by  a  girl  with  a  dainty  touch,  who  can 
portray  the  beauty  of  the  snow-flake  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  with  which  it  descends.  She  should  recite  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poem,  “Snow-flakes.” 

Following  is  a  list  from  which  selections  can  be 
made:  B.  Cecil  Klein,  “Skating”;  H.  Hofmann, 
“Hunting  Scene”;  Streabbog,  “January,”  “On  the 
Ice”;  W.  Cooper,  Op.  55,  “Snow-flakes”;  Engelmann, 
“Dance  of  the  Snow-flakes”;  A.  Geibel,  “Snow  Ball” 
polka;  Lichner,  Op.  160,  No.  7,  “Sleigh  Bells”: 
Lichner,  Op.  169,  No.  4,  “Winter”;  Zitterbart,  “Sleigh 
Bell  Polka”;  T.  Tapper,  “The  North  Wind  and  the 
Pine”;  Tschaikowsky,  “Troika,”  Op.  37,  No.  11  (four 
hands);  Behr,  “Skating”;  Low,  Op.  494,  No.  4, 
“Winter  Song.”  None  of  the  above  are  more  difficult 
than  grade  three  except  “The  North  Wind  and  the 
Pine”  and  “Troika.”  The  former  takes  a  good  technic 
and  must  be  played  with  a  great  deal  of  snap;  the 
latter  needs  imagination  both  in  playing  and  listen¬ 
ing.  The  teacher  or  a  pupil  from  the  adult  class 
might  play  these  two  if  none  of  the  children  are 
equal  to  them.  They  are  too  good  to  be  omitted. 
Of  the  pieces  mentioned,  probably  none  would  need 
an  explanation  except  “Troika.”  Call  up  a  picture  of 
the  Russian  steppes  covered  with  snow,  and  explain 
that  a  Russian  sleigh  is  drawn  by  three  horses,  the 
middle  one  having  an  arch  of  bells  attached.  The 
sleigh  glides  over  the  snowy  ground;  the  bells  are 
heard  occasionally;  tbe  horses  go  faster  and  faster, 
the  sounds  growing  fainter  until  they  are  finally  lost 
entirely  in  the  distance.  The  description  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  winter  in  Henry  Seton  Merriman’s  book  “The 
Sowers,”  will  furnish  material  for  notes  on  this 
Russian  sleigh-ride. — May  Crawford. 
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LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

x. 


Our  last  lesson  carried  us  up  to  the  time  of  one  of 
the  great  men  of  musical  history,  one  who  has  been 
called  “a  high-priest  of  music,”  Giovanni  Pier  Luigi 
Sante,  called  Palestrina  from  his  birthplace.  He  was 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  early  Italian  school,  and 
concentrated  in  his  works  the  best  features  of  the 
principles  of  polyphony  as  developed  by  the  Plemings 
and  by  them  brought  to  Italy.  A  writer,  in  treating 
of  this  period,  calls  attention  to  the  splendid  field 
that  Italy  afforded  for  the  ideas  of  the  Northern 
musicians.  “Italian  life  in  these  centuries  was  quite 
different  from  that  in  other  countries.  While  the 
German  artist  was  bound  by  fetters  of  caste  and  was 
only  a  kind  of  artisan  belonging  to  one  of  the  many 
fraternities,  pining  in  narrow  and  restricted  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  splendid  Italian  courts  were  vying 
with  each  other  in  protecting  arts  and  honoring  art¬ 
ists.  And  quite  different  also  was  culture  among  the 
higher  classes,  the  interest  in  science  and  in  art.  Such 
an  atmosphere  stimulated  the  artist,  and  we  see  that 
the  Flemish  artists  wrote  their  most  celebrated 
works  either  in  Italy  or  after  a  sojourn  there.” 

Before  considering  Palestrina  and  his  work  we  may 
give  a  few  moments  to  a  concise  statement  of 
musical  conditions  during  the  first  part  of  his  life. 
Through  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  the  best 
working  principles  along  polyphonic  lines  had  been 
determined  and  certain  fundamental  forms  had  been 
developed;  yet  scholasticism  and  pedantry  had  re¬ 
duced  music  to  a  system  of  mathematical  problems. 
The  composers  had  lost  sight  of  the  idea  that  beauty 
could  exist  in  music;  their  efforts  were  bent  to  work¬ 
ing  out  ingenious  subtleties  and  intricate  devices  at 
the  expense  of  ideal  tonal  beauty.  Simplicity,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  charm  could  not  be  found  in  the  work  of 
the  learned,  the  trained  composers.  What  little  of 
these  qualities  existed  was  to  be  found  principally  in 
the  songs  of  the  people. 

But  other  abuses  than  musical  had  come  into  the 
music  of  the  church.  Words  of  quite  alien  meaning 
were  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  mass,  not  al¬ 
ways  irreverential,  but  without  special  meaning  in 
that  connection.  For  example,  while  some  voices 
would  sing  the  Credo  (that  portion  corresponding  to 
what  we  know  as  the  Creed),  or  the  Sanctus  (Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  etc.),  others  would  sustain  their  part 
with  Alleluia  or  Ave  Maria.  But  more  reprehensible 
abuses  crept  in,  the  music  of  secular  melodies  was 
taken  up  as  themes,  and  the  original  words  wTere  not 
infrequently  sung.  As  one  writer  says:  “It  became 
usual  for  the  most  solemn  phrases  of  the  Kyrie 
(Lord,  have  mercy,  etc.),  Gloria  (Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  etc.),  Credo  and  Agnus  Dei  (Lamb  of  God 
that  takest  away,  etc.)  to  blend  along  the  aisles  of 
the  basilica  with  the  unedifying  refrain  of  lewd 
chansons. 

A  council  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  was 
called  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  deliberation  Palestrina,  the  chapel 
master  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  -was  commissioned  to 
write  “a  composition  which  should  be  pure  in  expres¬ 
sion,  should  show  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred 
words  of  the  text  of  the  mass  [which  had  previously 
been  ignored  almost  entirely]  into  the  clearest  pos¬ 
sible  light,  and  should  also  be  able  to  arouse  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  true  devotion.” 

The  query  may  present  itself:  Why  was  Palestrina 
selected  from  among  the  various  church  musicians  to 
produce  a  work  which  should  meet  the  tests  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  authorities,  and  which  should,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  serve  as  a  model  for  all  new  works?  He 
must,  in  fact,  create  a  new  style.  Existing  works 
gave  him  little  or  no  foundational  principles. 

He  was  born  in  1514  (according  to  some  in  1526)  of 
humble  parentage.  As  a  boy  singer  in  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  he  was  in¬ 
structed  in  the  principles  of  music.  These  choir 
schools,  just  as  those  that  are  carried  on  to-day  in 
England  and  elsewhere  under  church  patronage,  were 
the  cradles  of  composers.  The  boys  were  given  a 
complete  education  as  well  as  their  musical  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  voice  Pales¬ 


trina  was  early  marked  out  for  distinction.  After 
completing  his  studies  here  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Arcadelt  and  also  of  Goudimel.  (Both  these 
composers  were  mentioned  in  the  lesson  for  Decem¬ 
ber.) 

He  held  various  positions  as  director  in  churches, 
teacher  of  music  to  choirs.  In  1555  he  became  a 
singer  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  from  which  he  was 
shortly  afterward  expelled  because  he  was  married — 
it  was  against  the  rules  of  this  chapel  for  married 
singers  to  assist.  From  1555  to  1561  he  was  director 
of  music  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
from  there  went  to  the  church  in  which  he  had  com¬ 
menced  his  musical  career,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
He  remained  here  until  1571. 

During  these  years  he  had  steadily  advanced  in 
renown  as  a  composer,  his  works  showing  more  and 
more  a  tendency  toward  freedom  from  mere  learning 
and  science,  so  that  when  the  Council  of  Trent  de¬ 
creed  the  reform  of  church  music  and  in  1564  (some 
historians  say  1563)  Pope  Pius  IV  issued  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  eight  cardinals  authorizing  them  to  take  all 
the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the 
council,  it  was  easy  for  two  of  the  cardinals  who  were 
Palestrina’s  friends  to  secure  for  him  the  commission 
to  write  the  model  mass.  His  problem  was  that  the 
text  should  be  the  first  consideration;  after  that  the 
melodies,  which  were  not  to  be  taken  from  secular 
ballads.  The  principal  object  was  to  make  it  possible 
amid  complicated  polyphonic  melodies  to  hear  the 
words  distinctly,  for  so  many  abuses  had  crept  in 
that  Cardinal  Capranica  declared  that  in  listening  to 
singers  he  seemed  to  hear  a  pack  of  little  pigs  in  a 
poke. 

With  a  most  commendable  modesty  Palestrina  was 
unwilling  to  trust  the  fate  of  sacred  song  to  one 
compositions;  so  he  wrote  three,  which  he  sent  to 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  without  naming  them.  The 
three  masses  were  rendered  at  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  Vitellozzo,  April  28,  1565.  The 
first  two  that  were  sung  received  lavish  praise,  but 
the  supreme  impression  was  made  upon  the  hearers 
by  the  third  one,  which  was  afterward  dedicated  to 
Pope  Marcellus,  and  known  to-day  as  the  “Missa 
Pap®  Marcelli.”  It  was  felt  that  the  future  style 
and  destiny  of  sacred  art  'was  once  for  all  determined. 
When  this  mass  was  publicly  given  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel  two  months  later  Pope  Julius  IV  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed:  “Another  John  [Italian,  Giovanni] 
presents  to  our  earthly  Jerusalem  that  song  which 
the  Apostle  John,  caught  up  in  ecstacy,  heard  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem!”  In  short  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  Palestrina  had  produced  the  arche¬ 
type  of  ecclesiastical  song. 

The  later  career  of  Palestrina  is  a  matter  for  mu¬ 
sical  biography.  It  is  in  order  to  say  that  he  was 
made  chief  composer  to  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  a  posi¬ 
tion  specially  created  for  him,  in  which  he  remained 
until  his  death,  February  2,  1594. 

The  importance  of  Palestrina  in  sacred  music,  and 
because  that  contained  all  the  resources  of  musical 
scholarship,  to  music  as  a  whole  is  very  great.  He 
was  not  strictly  a  reformer,  yet,  with  the  means  at 
his  hand  and  with  materials  used  by  other  com¬ 
posers,  he  achieved  results  far  beyond  what  they  con¬ 
ceived.  It  seems  appropriate  to  consider  him  as  a 
great  genius  who  closes  a  great  epoch,  of  which  he 
was  the  culmination,  one  who  gathered  in  himself 
the  best  of  what  had  been  done,  and  who  prophesied 
what  should  be  done.  Says  a  writer:  “His  effects 
are  produced  by  the  intervening  of  the  separate  sub¬ 
jects.  When  some  rarely  beautiful  chord  progression 
surprises  us  study  reveals  that  it  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  some  little  point  of  imitation,  or  the 
working  out  of  some  melodious  response  which  fell 
into  the  delicious  combination  of  its  own  accord. 
Palestrina’s  loveliest  harmonies  come  of  themselves, 
when  he  is  quietly  fitting  his  subjects  together  with¬ 
out  a  thought  beyond  the  melodic  involutions  of  his 
vocal  phrases.” 

A  few  words  will  be  in  place  in  regard  to  the  mass, 
the  service  of  the  church  in  which  music  plays  so 
prominent  a  part.  This  is  the  worship  part  of  divine 
service,  and  was  developed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
church.  Its  practices  are  based  on  the  teachings  of 


the  apostles  and  the  church  fathers.  Each  separate 
portion  has  a  special  aim  as  an  act  of  worship,  and 
when  accompanied  by  fitting  music  is  undoubtedly  a 
powerful  agency  to  a  devotional  frame  of  mind.  Pal¬ 
estrina’s  music  is  conceded  to  contain  pure  music, 
lofty  in  character,  without  attempt  at  dramatic  qual¬ 
ity  (as  now  understood)  and  therefore  is  in  use 
to-day,  at  least  certain  portions  of  his  works.  He 
set  the  tone  of  sacred  music  once  for  all.  The  most 
earnest  composers  of  modern  times,  who  have  given 
of  their  best  musical  thought  to  sacred  works,  accept 
the  principles  as  existing  in  Palestrina’s  masses  and 
hymn  settings. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  lesson  we  must 
notice  a  form  of  musical  composition  which  was  de¬ 
veloping  during  Palestrina’s  lifetime  and  to  which  he 
contributed,  namely,  the  madrigal.  This  form  of 
composition  doubtless  owes  its  existence  to  the  in 
fluence  of  the  people’s  song,  and  of  secular  music 
upon  the  church  composers.  They  must  have  felt  the 
need  of  a  class  of  works  that  could  be  given  outside 
the  church  and  for  the  purposes  of  entertainment. 
Naturally,  however,  they  carried  into  this  new  style 
the  methods  of  construction  which  they  used  in  their 
more  serious  works,  except  that  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  greater  freedom  in  every  way  and  sought 
grace  and  beauty  of  melody  and  combinations  of  the 
voices  with  the  result  that  they  produced  a  class  of 
works  that  have  far  more  musical  value  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  than  their  sacred  compositions.  They  were 
in  reality  preparing  the  way  for  instrumental  compo¬ 
sition  and  breaking  down  the  barriers  raised  by  the 
old  contrapuntal  composers.  The  madrigal  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  three  or  more  voices,  and  made  free  use  of 
the  principle  of  imitation,  yet  never  made  it  strict  as 
in  the  fugue,  thus  securing  greater  beauty  and 
charm,  because  the  melodies  could  progress  more 
freely.  The  quality  of  the  madrigal  was  described  by 
Thomas  Morley,  himself  a  skilful  writer  in  the  style, 
in  a  book  published  in  London  in  1597.  We  give  it  in 
more  modern  English  than  he  wrote:  “As  for  the 
music,  it  is,  next  to  the  motet,  the  most  artificial 
[the  old  meaning  of  the  word,  nearly  the  same  as 
our  “artistic”]  and  to  men  of  understanding  the 
most  delightful.  If  therefore  you  will  compose  in 
this  kind  you  must  possess  yourself  with  an  amorous 
humor  (for  in  no  composition  shall  you  prove  ad¬ 
mirable  except  you  put  on  and  possess  yourself 
wholly  with  that  vein  wherein  you  compose)  so  that 
you  must  in  your  music  be  wavering  like  the  wind, 
sometime  wanton,  sometime  drooping,  sometime 
grave  and  staid,  other  times  effeminate;  you  may 
maintain  points  and  revert  them,  use  triplets,  and 
show  the  uttermost  of  your  variety,  and  the  more 
variety  you  show  the  better  shall  you  please.” 

The  text  of  the  madrigal  follows  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century  verse,  pastoral  most  frequently. 
The  leading  themes  are  sung  by  some  one  of  the 
voices,  and  then  imitated  by  the  others  in  succession, 
making  a  wonderfully  charming  piece.  They  should 
always  be  sung  unaccompanied.  The  most  famous 
of  the  older  writers  were  Arcadelt,  Waelrant,  di 
Lasso,  Festa,  Palestrina,  Anerio,  Nanini,  and  Ma- 
renzio.  Willaert,  the  Venetian,  his  pupil  Cipriano  di 
Bore,  the  two  Gabrieli’s,  their  pupil  Ilasler,  who 
carried  the  idea  into  Germany,  and  others  added  new 
grace  and  left  behind  them  beautiful  works.  The 
madrigal  became  very  popular  in  Italy,  but  more 
popular  still  in  England,  where  it  was  most  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated  by  composers  and  singers.  The 
names  associated  with  the  madrigal  in  England  are 
Bvrd,  Morley,  Weelkes,  Dowland,  Benet,  Wilbye,  and 
Gibbons.  Three  comparatively  easy  pieces  of  the 
madrigal  type  are  DowTand’s  “Awake,  Sweet  Love!”, 
Benet’s  “Flow,  Oh  My  Tears!”,  and  Morley’s  “Now  is 
the  Month  of  Maying,”  the  latter  bringing  in  the 
familiar  “Fa,  la,  la.” 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Richard  Wilhelm  Wagner. 

The  observant  student  of  these  biographical 
sketches  has  doubtless  perceived  a  more  or  less  close 
historic  connection  between  them.  In  each  instance 
they  have  dealt  with  a  personality  who  exerted  a 
specific  influence  on  important  phases  of  musical  de 
velopment.  A  knowledge  of  history  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quired  to  an  exhaustive  degree  through  a  study 
alone,  because  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
history  must  include  many  details  foreign  to  biog- 
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raphy.  Nevertheless  that  study  of  biography  which 
impresses  epochal  historic  activities,  results  in  much 
more  than  a  mere  knowing  of  persons.  Hence  the 
study  we  have  suggested  in  the  cases  of  the  com¬ 
posers  or  pianists  included  thus  far  in  our  list  is  of 
considerable  historic  value. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of 
this  month’s  study.  Wagner  is  doubly  interesting 
because  personality  and  achievement  are  exceptional. 
If  this  assertion  needed  proof  it  would  be  found  in 
the  voluminous  literature  that  has  resulted  from  his 
life  and  work,  a  literature  to  which  he  himself  has 
contributed  in  no  niggardly  fashion,  and  in  the 
vitriolic  warfare  of  tongue  and  pen  that  raged  from 
the  very  moment  in  which  his  real  activity  began. 
He  disturbed  the  waters  of  the  musical  pool  from  the 
beginning;  his  restless,  unsettled  boyhood  presaged 
the  indefatigable  propagandist.  And  while  he  did 
not  pursue  systematic  music  study  as  did  the  other 
masters;  while,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack 
of  decision,  an  inability  to  perceive  the  true  path, 
the  power  was  there;  his  was  a  temperament  which 
must  make  itself  felt,  and  from  out  of  the  desultory 
strivings  of  early  years  there  grew  a  settled  purpose, 
as  the  light  broke  in  upon  him  with  ever  increasing 
strength  and  clearness. 

He  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  us  because  of  the 
influence  he  has  exerted  upon  composers  of  our  own 
day.  He  touched  the  classic  period — his  most  earnest 
study  was  devoted  to  Beethoven — he  lived  amidst 
the  romanticists,  and  went  his  own  way.  Dying  in 
1883,  he  came  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
attempts  to  achieve  originality,  modern  composers 
have  broken  away  from  the  older  forms,  reveling  in 
harmonies  that  would  cause  some  of  the  old  masters 
to  cry  out  in  horror.  Wagner  made  necessary  addi¬ 
tions  and  emendations  to  the  text-books  of  his  and 
later  days,  and  puzzles  the  analysts  even  yet.  Nat¬ 
urally  he  was  bitterly  condemned  by  the  purists  of 
his  time,  and  many  who  have  not  had  his  power  have 
made  him  a  cloak  for  their  musical  sins,  but  as  the 
smoke  of  the  wordy  conflict  gradually  lifts,  we  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  assured  of  the  soundness  of  his 
position,  of  the  artistic  worth  of  his  theories;  and 
when  we  note  how  hard  it  is  for  a  composer  of  to-day 
to  escape  the  almost  inevitable  comparison  with 
Wagner,  we  perceive  how  far-reaching  were  the  in¬ 
novations  introduced  by  him,  and  how  deeply  they 
have  taken  hold  upon  creative  music  life. 

All  these  things  make  his  a  most  fascinating  life 
to  study,  and  enforce  the  two  propositions  laid  down 
in  the  foreword  to  this  series,  namely,  our  knowledge 
is  increased,  for  no  one  can  carefully  study  Wagner’s 
personality  and  career  without  enlarging  his  musical 
horizon,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  lesson  it 
teaches  us  of  unwavering  persistence  and  heroic  en¬ 
durance.  The  spectacle  of  his  courageous  fight 
against  the  bitter  antagonism  with  which  he  was 
met  from  the  moment  he  came  into  notice  until  his 
Beyreuth  theater  was  assured,  and  which  raged 
against  his  works  even  after  his  death,  is  unprece¬ 
dented  and  arouses  our  admiration  and  sympathy. 

Material  for  the  study  is  ample;  the  difficulty  will 
be  to  bring  it  within  reasonable  bounds.  “The  Life 
and  Works  of  Richard  Wagner,”  by  H.  T.  Finck,  in 
two  volumes,  is  the  most  exhaustive  within  our 
reach,  and  should  be  read.  “The  Music  Dramas  of. 
Richard  Wagner,”  by  Albert  Lavignac,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  appreciation  of  his  genius  by  a  Frenchman. 
“Legends  of  the  Wagner  Drama,”  by  Jessie  L.  Wes¬ 
ton,  is  valuable  for  the  information  it  gives  con¬ 
cerning  the  sources  of  his  dramas.  W.  H.  Hadow, 
who  has  written  admirably  about  various  composers, 
has  a  fine  critical  essay  on  Wagner  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  “Studies  in  Modern  Music.”  The  sketch  in 
Grove’s  “Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians”  is 
helpful,  Tapper’s  “First  Studies  in  Music  Biography” 
contains  a  short  sketch.  These,  with  Parry’s  “Evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Art  of  Music,”  and  “A  Short  History  of 
Music,”  by  Alfredo  Untersteiner,  who  classes  him 
among  “the  revolutionists  of  the  art,”  furnish  mate¬ 
rial  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  Wagner  and  his  work. 

The  study  should  be  threefold,  that  is,  it  shouid 
include  the  man,  his  personality,  physical  and  psy¬ 
chical  characteristics;  his  social  relations;  and  his 
art  life  and  work.  The  boy  should  be  understood, 
his  gradual  awakening  to  the  real  purpose  of  his  life, 
with  the  strength  of  its  convictions,  and  his  perti¬ 
nacious  adherence  to  them,  should  be  analyzed.  The 
social  environment,  antagonistic  and  otherwise, 
should  be  understood.  The  nature  of  his  art  beliefs 
and  their  incorporation  into  his  works  furnish  ma¬ 
teria]  for  extended  study.  “The  Art  Life  and  Theo¬ 


ries  of  Richard  Wagner”  is  the  title  of  a  book  in 
which  selections  from  his  own  writings  have  been 
gathered  by  Edward  L.  Burlingame.  His  works 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  his  life. 

1  he  two  quotations  which  follow  may  serve  to  give 
point  to  the  study.  They  are  by  two  important 
factors  in  musical  development,  both  of  whom  were 
ever  ready  to  welcome  progress.  How  differently 
they  viewed  the  innovator  will  be  seen  on  reading 
the  extracts.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  printed  in 
Spohr’s  “Autobiography.” 

“Best  of  all  we  liked  Wagner,  who  appears  to  me 
more  amiable  every  time  I  meet  him,  and  whose 
liberal  culture  and  universal  knowledge  compels  us 
to  admire  him  more  and  more.  Among  other  things 
he  gave  us  his  views  on  political  matters  with  °a 
warm  enthusiasm  which  truly  surprised,  and  pleased 
us  all  the  more,  as  his  views  are  of  a  very  liberal 
kind.” 

Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  man  of  culture,  able 
to  express  himself  on  questions  of  the  day.  Spohr 
was  active  in  producing  Wagner’s  operas. 

The  second  is  by  that  discoverer  of  promising  com¬ 
posers,  Robert  Schumann.  His  opinion  of  Wagner 
was  not  so  flattering,  at  first,  as  that  he  entertained 
regarding  other  aspirants  for  favor.  It  underwent 
a  marked  change  later,  which  shows  that  Wagner 
was  right. 

“Wagner  is,  if  I  may  express  myself  briefly,  not  a 
good  musician;  he  lacks  the  sense  of  form  and  eu¬ 
phony.  .  .  .  There  are  many  places  in  his  operas 

which,  if  you  could  hear  them  on  the  stage,  would 
certainly  move  you  deeply.  And  though  it  be  not 
the  clear  sunlight  that  emanates  from  genius,  still  it 
is  a  secret  magic  that  takes  possession  of  our  senses. 
(Think  of  this  criticism  in  the  light  of  our  knowl- 
edge.)  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  music  apart  from  the 
representation  is  weak,  often  amateurish,  empty,  and 
disagreeable;  and  it  is  a  sad  proof  of  corrupt  taste 
that  in  the  face  of  the  many  dramatic  master  works 
which  Germany  has  produced,  some  persons  have  the 
presumption  to  belittle  these  in  favor  of  Wagner’s.” 

Questions. 

1.  With  what  form  of  composition  was  Wagner 
identified?  What  was  his  relation  to  it? 

2.  What  were  his  characteristics  as  a  boy?  As  a 
man?  As  a  musician?  As  a  critic  of  art? 

3.  What  were  the  main  incidents  in  his  life? 

4.  In  what  does  he  differ  from  other  masters? 

5.  With  what  innovations  is  his  name  connected? 

G.  State  what  in  his  career  most  impresses  you. 


STUDIES  OF  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


In  this  new  series  of  lessons  the  aim  of  the  editors 
is  to  help  students  of  piano  playing  to  become  more 
musical,  to  gain  a  clearer  appreciation  of  what  to 
look  for  in  their  lessons  and  how  to  get  nearer  to 
the  musical  core  of  a  composition.  A  few  words  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  composition  is  not  out  of  place. 

First  of  all  the  student  is  to  view  his  lesson  as  a 
distinct  entity,  as  something  which  has  a  separate 
existence,  something  which  makes  that  particular  les¬ 
son  a  musical  work  independent  in  itself;  in  the  case 
of  the  great  compositions,  something  which  distin¬ 
guishes  that  very  work  from  all  others.  The  thought 
of  the  composer,  expressed  in  musical  terms,  has 
been  written  in  it,  just  as  in  “Thanatopsis”  the  poet 
wrote  in  words  his  thoughts  of  nature  and  her 
works. 

But  music  is  not  limited  subjectively.  The  com¬ 
poser  writes  not  for  himself  but  for  the  whole  world, 
if  it  be  willing  to  hear.  The  value  of  a  composition  is 
the  total  effect  it  can  make  upon  the  hearer.  This 
total  effect  is  the  sum  of  many  minor  impressions 
which  the  composer  conceives  and  attempts  to  work 
out  by  means  of  musical  materials.  A  great  musical 
composition  is  a  series  of  effects,  logically  conceived 
and  carefully  worked  out.  Music  is  addressed  to 
the  esthetic  side  of  our  nature  as  much,  if  not  far 
more,  than  to  the  intellectual  side.  Could  we  look 
into  the  composer’s  workshop  and  follow  his  proc¬ 
esses  we  should  doubtless  see  the  ideas  come  and  go 
somewhat  like  this:  This  theme  will  attract  the  at¬ 
tention;  that  sudden  skip  in  the  melody  will  fix  it; 
that  cadence  will  carry  it  on;  that  clashing  discord 
will  arouse  expectancy  which  the  following  concord 
will  satisfy;  that  series  of  sequences,  rising  with 
each  recurrence  will  carry  the  hearer  irresistibly 
toward  the  grand  climax;  or  we  may  perhaps  catch 
a  train  of  thought  like  this:  That  flowing  legato 
will  carry  the  theme  on  in  a  sweep  to  those  short, 


sharp  staccato  chords  which  come  in  with  so  start¬ 
ling  a  surprise;  that  phrase,  played  staccato,  will 
give  lightness  and  piquancy  to  the  movement;  those 
sudden  accents,  those  syncopations,  will  excite  an 
emotional  unrest  that  will  aid  in  sustaining  atten¬ 
tion;  and  so  on. 

If  we  consider  the  potency  of  music  we  recognize 
that  its  effect  depends — 

I.  Upon  the  music  itself;  what  the  composer  wrote 
into  it. 

II.  Upon  the  player;  his  personality  is  now  to  be 
added  to  that  of  the  composer. 

III.  Upon  the  playing,  which  can  be  modified  by 
various  circumstances. 

I. 

The  effect  of  the  music  itself  depends  upon  (1)  the 
melody,  or  the  themes  used  by  the  composer;  (2) 
the  Rhythm  of  the  compositions;  (3)  the  Harmonic 
Basis.  The  three  points  just  enumerated  aid  the 
composer  in  producing  Beauty  of  Material,  that  is,  of 
musical  tone,  for  no  matter  what  be  the  nature 
of  each  single  effect  the  combination  of  all  in  con¬ 
trast  must  produce  beauty ;  above  this  Beauty  of 
Material  the  composer  should  be  able  to  construct 
his  work  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Beauty 
of  Design,  which  produces  beautiful  Form;  and 
higher  still  we  may  place  Beauty  of  Thought,  which 
is  the  outcome  of  true  musical  genius.  In  composi¬ 
tions  that  are  offered  for  our  use  as  instruction  in 
music  (not  mere  technic),  we  should  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  three  phases  of  Beauty  just  mentioned;  this 
statement  may,  however,  be  qualified  by  saying  that 
not  every  piece  contains  these  three  principles  to  an 
equal  extent.  One  of  the  three  may  be  more  promi¬ 
nent  than  the  others,  a  fact  which  has  bearing  upon 
the  value  of  the  piece  for  different  purposes. 

We  have  selected  for  this  month’s  study  three 
short  pieces  of  medium  difficulty,  which  are  easily 
accessible,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  the 
teaching  repertoire  of  every  teacher  who  will  use 
these  lessons.  We  recommend  that  in  every  possible 
instance  the  pieces  studied  by  the  class  be  plaved  by 
a  member  of  the  club  rather  than  by  the  teacher. 
The  three  pieces  are  Mendelssohn’s  “Song  Without 
Words,”  Op.  62,  No.  6,  known  as  the  “Spring  Song”; 
Schumann’s  “Slumber  Song,”  Op.  124,  No.  16;  and 
Jensen’s  “Mill,”  Op.  17,  No.  3. 

The  highest  consideration  in  a  work  of  musical  art 
is  that  the  thought  shall  be  worthy,  shall  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  this  thought  usually  shows  most  clearly  in 
what  may  be  called  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece. 
Spring,  as  an  abstract  idea,  has  received  all  manner 
of  poetic  treatment,  in  sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
and  can  be  represented  in  music,  as  well,  the  en¬ 
deavor  being  to  reproduce  the  mood,  not  to  paint  or 
describe.  Beethoven’s  dictum  “to  portray  the  feel¬ 
ings  or  emotions  aroused  by  the  contemplation  of 
natural  objects,”  expresses  the  idea  very  well.  In 
this  piece,  then,  the  composer  has  attempted  to  re¬ 
produce  the  mood  or  state  of  mind  that  is  specially 
characteristic  of  spring.  The  story  is  that  while 
Mendelssohn  was  on  a  visit  to  England  his  host  ar¬ 
ranged  to  spend  the  day  at  Windsor.  Everything 
was  prepared — the  carriages  were  at  the  door,  and 
the  word  for  starting  had  been  given — when  Men¬ 
delssohn  found  suddenly  some  pretext  for  not  join¬ 
ing  the  party,  and  remained  at  home  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  with  whom  he  was  a  universal  favorite.  When 
his  friends  returned  from  Windsor,  he  played  to  them 
a  sparkling  and  delicious  melody,  the  offspring  of 
that  day,  subsequently  introduced  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  “Songs  Without  Words.”  It  was  his  idea  of  a 
spring  day,  a  poetic  idea,  worked  out  into  beautiful 
music.  Notice  the  sudden  upward  sweep  of  the  mel¬ 
ody  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  piece,  as  if  the  feel¬ 
ings  suddenly  burst  out  into  full  and  free  expression, 
the  whole  movement  preserving  an  even,  simple, 
graceful  flow  that  coincides  with  the  joyous  fresh¬ 
ness  of  spring.  This  mood,  which  is  so  distinctly  set 
in  the  very  beginning,  is  carried  through  to  the  end, 
swelling  up,  then  gently  falling  a  little  in  intensity 
in  turn  to  reach  the  main  climax,  and  then  on  to  the 
sweet,  graceful  close. 

Granted  that  every  composition  is  a  series  of  ef¬ 
fects,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  the  student  to 
seek  out  and  thoroughly  understand  them  himself 
before  attempting  to  convey  them  to  the  listener 
through  the  medium  of  his  performance.  Every 
piece  of  music  should  be  played  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  set  forth  its  formal  construction,  its  general  de¬ 
sign,  its  inner  meaning,  and  its  atmosphere.  It  may 
be  safely  stated  that  no  piece  of  music  should  ever  be 
attempted  by  the  student  that  is  not  absolutely 
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within  the  limits  of  his  technical  equipment.  The 
temperamental  side,  so  necessary  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  composer’s  ideas,  must  never  be  hampered 
by  mere  mechanical  difficulties. 

The  “Spring  Song”  is  an  example  of  pure,  mono¬ 
phonic  writing  in  lyric  style.  The  melody  must  be 
sung  by  the  pianist,  although  it  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  demand  a  super-legato  touch.  in 
fact,  the  use  of  such  a  touch  might  result  in  unpleas¬ 
ant  blurring;  a  firm  caressing  touch  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  absolute  clearness  sought  for. 

The  guitar-like  accompaniment  must  be  delivered 
with  the  utmost  lightness  and  delicacy.  It  is  this 
accompaniment  which  furnishes  the  atmosphere  and 
background. 

While  rigidity  of  time  should  not  be  insisted  upon, 
the  Rhythms,  both  of  the  melody  and  of  the  accom¬ 
paniment,  should  never  be  distorted  by  attempts  at 
an  exaggerated  tempo  rubato.  Steadiness,  clarity, 
and  repose  are  to  be  sought.  The  pedal  in  this  piece 
must  be  used  discriminatingly  to  reinforce  the  har¬ 
monies  only. 

When  we  seek  the  thought  in  Schumann’s  “Slum¬ 
ber  Song”  we  conceive  the  picture  of  the  mother 
rocking  her  child,  singing  a  tender  song  the  while,  or 
with  her  mood  attuned  to  song.  This  is  also  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  art  treatment,  and  has  been  represented  in 
every  conceivable  'material — stone,  color,  words,  music. 
Two  points  help  to  fix  the  atmosphere  of  this  piece, 
the  melody  'which  conveys  the  quality  of  the  mother’s 
train  of  thought,  the  tender,  sweet  mother-idea,  and 
the  accompaniment,  which  represents  the  cradle  mo¬ 
tion,  the  apparently  broken  character  working  out 
the  somewhat  unrhythmic  bumpings  made  by  the 
rockers  of  the  German  cradle  when  they  check  the 
sidewise  motion,  being  slightly  curved  downward. 

In  this  composition  the  design  is  more  complex  and 
the  picture  to  be  conveyed  more  definite.  There  are 
two  contrasting  themes  to  be  handled  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  figures  grow  more  important.  The  vocal 
character  of  the  principal  theme  may  well  justify  the 
use  of  the  super-legato.  The  rhythm  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  figure  must  be  well  brought  out  and  slightly 
accentuated  in  order  to  suggest  the  rocking  motion. 

The  second  theme  must  be  given  a  rather  more 
vigorous  rendition  and  the  accompanying  figure 
grows  more  prominent.  Certain  rather  rough  dis¬ 
sonances  of  the  left  hand  should  be  brought  out, 
rather  than  subdued.  The  tempo  rubato  may  be  ju¬ 
diciously  employed  throughout. 

Jensen’s  “Mill”  partakes  of  the  descriptive  quality, 
the  music  being  designed  to  bring  forward  the  steady, 
uninterrupted  movement  of  the  mill  machinery, 
which  is  particularly  worked  out  in  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  The  melody  is  an  expression  of  simple,  pas¬ 
toral  life  and  thought,  such  as  is  usually  indicated  in 
poetry,  and  in  the  painting  art;  in  the  latter  branch 
few  subjects  have  received  more  frequent  treatment 
than  the  “Mill,”  hence  again  we  have  a  subject  that 
can  lend  itself  to  poetic  and  artistic  treatment. 

Again  we  have  a  presentation  of  a  definite  picture, 
requiring  however  a  totally  different  interpretation. 
The  melody  is  not  song-like,  but  of  purely  instru¬ 
mental  character.  The  demi-staccato  and  non-legato 
touches  are  in  demand.  The  accompanying  figure, 
with  its  mechanical  suggestion,  grows  more  promi¬ 
nent.  This  piece  requires  a  steadiness  of  accent  and 
undeviating  rhythm  to  bring  out  its  proper  effect. 
The  two  chromatic  sequences  occurring  in  the  devel¬ 
opment,  and  suggesting  perhaps  £he  rippling  of  the 
waters,  should  be  given  out  wTith  brilliancy  and  even 
exuberance.  The  suggestion  of  the  gradual  cessa¬ 
tion  of  movement  and  the  dying  down  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  toward  the  close  of  the  piece  requires  to  be 
nicely  handled.  It  must  be  evenly  managed  and 
without  jerkiness.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  piece,  crispness  and  buoyancy  should  be  the  aim. 

LESSONS  IN  THEORY. 

IX. 

The  present  lesson  is  to  be  one  in  audition,  or  on 
certain  points  connected  with  the  hearing  of  the 
three  pieces  mentioned  in  this  month’s  Study  Club 
Department.  The  methods  of  study  there  described 
cover  the  pieces  in  a  general  way.  The  object  of  this 
lesson  is  to  bring  out  some  special  points  to  serve  as 
models  for  other  work  by  the  teacher. 

Every  pupil  that  has  a  copy  of  the  pieces  men¬ 
tioned  should  bring  it  to  the  lesson ;  enough  copies 
should  be  on  hand  to  enable  every  pupil  to  follow  the 
notes  while  the  pieces  are  being  played.  Members 
who  have  preserved  their  copies  of  The  Etude  for 
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October  and  November,  1903,  will  do  well  to  refer  to 
the  articles  on  Cadences,  by  Dr.  Goetschius,  which 
were  recommended  to  club  members.  Read  these 
articles  again  and  fix  the  principles  in  the  mind. 
Such  preliminary  matter  as  the  key  of  each  compo¬ 
sition,  the  time,  the  division  of  the  measure  into 
beats,  etc.,  can  be  decided  in  a  short  time.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  the  scale  used  in  the  different  pieces  can  be 
recited  or  written  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  the 
sharps  and  flats  are  clearly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

Taking  the  “Spring  Song”  first,  study  the  piece  and 
decide  how  many  measures  the  first  theme  includes. 
Use  Dr.  Goetschius’  lesson  on  “Cadences”  as  a  help 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  themes;  from  the  themes 
or  phrases  go  to  the  larger  divisions,  periods,  and  sec¬ 
tions.  If  the  teacher  can  take  the  time,  divide  the 
pieces  up  into  phrases,  using  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
to  designate  them.  For  example,  mark  the  first  four 
measures  A,  the  next  four  B,  the  phrase  beginning  in 
the  ninth  measure  being  practically  identical  with 
the  first  phrase  becomes  A.  This  method  will  be  a 
help  later  in  memorizing  a  composition.  What  modu¬ 
lations  are  introduced?  (This  may  first  be  worked 
out  from  the  notes.)  After  this  study  of  part  of  the 
piece,  the  pupils  may  lay  aside  the  music  and  the 
teacher  will  play  the  melody;  will  give  the  name  of 
the  first  note;  the  pupils  will  then  follow  the  sounds 
and  write  down  the  names  of  the  notes  as  played 
until  the  first  eight  (or  sixteen,  if  desired)  measures 
have  been  taken  down  by  ear.  The  time  values  can 
be  given  by  the  teacher  for  the  present.  After  this 
the  teacher  will  play  the  melody  with  accom¬ 
paniment  and  the  pupils  will  listen  to  note  chromatic 
changes  in  the  melody  and  modulations  in  the  har¬ 
mony. 

Nearly  every  musical  composition  contains  several 
Sequences.  The  teacher  will  explain  the  Sequence  to 
the  club,  and  then  ask  them  to  listen  for  such  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  three  pieces  under  study. 

The  teacher  may  make  a  simple  experiment  in 
Rhythm.  Taking  the  “Spring  Song,”  for  example,  in 
playing  it  over  make  a  specially  strong  accent  on  the 
first  beat  of  each  measure;  play  sixteen  measures  in 
this  way.  The  pupils  will  listen  and  follow  the 
rhythm,  beating  1,  2,  3,  4,  four  times  to  get  the 
principle  of  Balance,  which  is  so  essential  in  music. 
Play  the  piece  a  trifle  faster  and  put  the  strong  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  first  beat  of  every  other  measure,  making 
the  usual  accent  on  the  weaker  measures.  This  will 
help  the  pupils  to  get  the  idea  of  the  larger  rhythmic 
values  that  are  in  a  composition.  They  will  then 
hear  the  beat  as  follows:  One,  two,  three,  four. 
This  drill  is  useful  in  pieces  in  dance  form. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  do  so  he  can  drill  the 
pupils  in  deciding  the  value  of  the  intervals.  Take 
the  “Cradle  Song,”  for  instance.  Play  the  first  few 
measures  to  see  if  the  pupils  can  tell  what  intervals 
occur.  Still  another  kind  of  drill  can  be  taken  up, 
listening  for  the  effects  of  different  touches,  legato, 
non-legato,  semi-staccato,  staccato,  etc.,  as  applied  to 
different  passages. 


GETTING  AT  THE  ROOT  OF  THINGS. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 

A  regularly  recurrent  feature  of  the  writer’s 
school  days  was  the  reviews  which  came  at  frequent 
intervals.  His  teachers  were  strong  believers  in  re¬ 
peated  lessons,  and  his  marks  depended  not  alone  on 
the  character  of  the  routine  recitation,  but  also  on 
the  results  of  the  review,  much  stress  being  placed  on 
a  mastery  that  made  it  possible  to  retain  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained.  These  teachers  were  right,  and  there 
is  no  less  doubt  to-day  than  there  was  then,  that  it 
is  good  to  review.  Things  are  as  we  see  them;  what 
we  recognize  them  to  be,  that  they  are  to  us.  They 
may  possess  almost  infinite  possibilities,  but  unless 
we  perceive  them,  these  possibilities  do  not  exist  for 
us.  This  means  that  we  determine  for  ourselves  the 
values  of  the  things  with  which  we  come  in  contact. 
In  proportion  as  we  sound  the  depths,  circumscribe 
the  boundaries,  scale  the  heights,  do  we  come  really 
to  know  that  with  which  we  deal.  Such  knowledge 
is  not  acquired  hastily  or  with  one  effort;  persistent 
and  frequent  reviews  are  necessary  to  it.  For  some 
months  I  have  been  writing  about  student  life  sug¬ 
gesting  some  of  the  features  which  most  enhance  its 
value,  in  the  hope  of  arousing  thought,  stimulating 
purpose,  and  inspiring  a  love  and  desire  for  that 
real  study  whose  effects  shall  be  uplifting  and  endur¬ 
ing.  Following  the  precedent  of  early  school  days,  I 


propose,  this  month,  to  pause  and  review  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  certify  that  my  readers  have  really  seen, 
and  are  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

And,  first,  the  spirit  of  reviewing  must  come  upon 
us,  and  the  word  of  caution  uttered  in  August  is 
pertinent.  We  study  without  thinking;  we  act 
without  meditation;  we  jump  at  conclusions,  mak¬ 
ing  our  deductions  hastily  and  too  frequently  on  in¬ 
sufficient  premises.  We  think  we  see  clearly,  com¬ 
prehensively,  when  our  vision  is  centered  upon  a  very 
small  segment  of  the  circle,  and  even  that  small 
portion  is  seen  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  In  the 
August  article  I  said  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  a  student  can  do  is  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
concentrating  his  mind  on  past  studies,  recalling 
their  salient  points,  mentally  working  out  unfinished 
lines  of  thought,  taking  note  of  new  viewpoints,  and 
making  thoroughly  his  own  all  phases  of  the  subject. 
It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  incite  my 
readers  to  such  a  review.  To  this  end  some  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked.  What  have  you  gotten  from  the 
series?  Have  you  made  any  suggestion  completely 
your  own?  Is  there  any  advancement  of  your  ideals, 
any  broadening  of  your  viewpoint,  any  improvement 
in  your  manner  of  work?  Has  any  article  touched 
you  at  even  a  single  point  definitely  and  with  an 
effect  that  bids  fair  to  influence  your  future  activity? 
Can  you  prepare  your  courses  of  study — both  for 
yourself  and  your  pupils — more  efficiently?  Have 
you  a  clearer  idea  of  student  life?  Can  you  define  it? 
Do  you  know  what  it  is,  what  it  is  for,  and  when  it 
ends?  Can  you  give  reasons  for  your  answers?  Or 
have  you  read  the  series  unthinkingly,  hastily — 
many  musicians  say  they  are  too  busy  to  read  much, 
which  means  well — lighting  upon  a  familiar  state¬ 
ment  with:  “Yes,  yes,  I  already  know  that,”  and 
making  no  effort  to  go  beneath  the  surface. 

These  are  questions  that  should  be  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  if  you  would  learn  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  what  surrounds  you.  In  June  it  was  said  that 
within  ourselves  is  the  germ  of  the  real  student  life, 
that  environment,  important  though  it  undoubtedly 

is,  is  not  the  essential  that  it  is  sometimes  considered 
to  be.  Some  fortunate  ones  are  born  with  a  natural 
tendency  toward  investigation,  toward  research. 
They  must  get  at  the  root  of  things.  Others,  de¬ 
nied  this  aptitude  as  a  birthright,  must  cultivate 

it,  and  although  at  first  lacking  some  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  good  students,  may,  by  living  the  student 
life  I  have  outlined  in  these  articles,  so  use  the  tal¬ 
ents  with  which  they  are  endowed  that,  like  Bee¬ 
thoven,  each  single  talent  becomes  two,  and  realize 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  saying:  “To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given.” 

Search  out,  one  by  one,  the  thoughts,  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  around  which  the  articles  of  this  series  are 
gathered,  sink  yourself  into  their  depths,  sink  them 
into  your  innermost  consciousness,  search  for  their 
boundaries,  meditate,  think  hard,  closely,  coneen- 
tratedly,  all  the  while  keeping  keenly  alert  as  to- 
whether  you  perceive,  whether  you  are  seeing.  From 
such  study  there  will  come  to  you  a  consciousness  of: 
enlarged  vision,  a  firmer  grasp,  a  deeper  insight,  and, 
finally,  an  application  to  your  own  personal  needs 
and  activities  that  will  so  increase  your  powers  as  to> 
give  you  the  feeling  of  a  conqueror. 

The  musician  is  endowed  with  talents  that  differ¬ 
entiate  him  in  many  respects  from  his  fellows.  If  he 
be  a  composer,  he  must  be  inspired  to  create.  If  h& 
be  an  artist  whose  life  is  spent  in  re-creating,  he  is- 
dependent  upon  inspiration  for  his  best  interpreta¬ 
tions.  If  he  be  a  teacher,  his  instruction,  while  based 
upon  the  same  general  pedagogic  principles,  is  in 
many  respects  essentially  different  from  that  of' 
other  teachers.  And  to  the  musician,  whatever  his> 
form  of  activity,  there  is  apt  to  come  a  disposition- 
to  rely  upon  inspiration,  the  expectation  that  these- 
special  endowments  will  provide  the  right  idea  just 
when  it  is  needed,  and  that  general  training  is  not 
needed.  This  is  a  fatal  error.  Inspiration  serves  best 
when  it  is  fortified  by  long  and  arduous  preparation. 
Such  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  who 
neglects  it  will  find  his  inspiration  barren.  One  of5 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  ad¬ 
vised  a  young  painter  of  his  acquaintance  to  “prac¬ 
tice  assiduously  what  you  already  know,  and  in- 
course  of  time  other  things  will  become  clear  to  you.’” 
This  advice  is  as  pertinent  to  him  who  is  a  student 
of  music.  Discipline  is  necessary  to  inspiration.. 
When  the  critical  moment  arrives  it  is  to  him  who* 
has  become  ready  of  wit  through  constant,  searching, 
meditative  preparation,  that  the  illuminating  thought 
so  much  a  condition  to  success  is  granted. 
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Conducted  by  GEORGE  LEHMANN. 


Luck  is  of  your  own  making.  Luck  means  rising  at  six  in  the  morning,  living  on  one  dollar 
a  day  if  you  make  two,  minding  your  own  business,  and  not  meddling  with  other  people’s.  Luck 
means  the  hardships  and  privations  which  you  have  not  hesitated  to  endure;  the  long  nights 
you  have  devoted  to  work.  Luck  means  the  appointments  you  have  never  failed  to  keep;  the 
trains  you  have  never  failed  to  catch.  Luck  means  trusting  in  God  and  your  own  resources — a 
religion  whose  motto  is:  “Help  yourself,  and  Heaven  will  help  you.”  Luck  comes  to  them 
who  help  themselves  and  know  how  to  wait. — Max  O’Rell. 


Jacques  Thibaud. 

It  is  the  custom,  now- 

JAC'QL'ES  THIBAUD.  adavs,  for  all  European 

“celebrities”  to  visit  our 

shores,  and  to  acquaint  us,  long  in  advance  of  their 

coming,  with  their  exceptional  musical  virtues.  Each 
one  of  these  is  “managed”  by  some  enthusiastic  con¬ 
cert  agent,  who  carefully  and  systematically  pre¬ 
pares  our  minds  for  wonders,  which,  alas,  are  won¬ 
derful  only  in  that  they  are  so  commonplace  and  dis¬ 
appointing.  Year  after  year  these  clever  agents  suc¬ 
cessfully  manipulate  press  reports,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  strewn  cargoes  of  their  peculiar  literature 
throughout  the  land,  the  majority  of  concert-goers 
are  firmly  convinced  that  they  will  have  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  the  greatest  artist  of  all  ages. 

In  view  of  our  past  experiences,  it  gives  us  some 
pleasure  to  speak  of  the  performances  of  M.  Thibaud. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  come  to  us  with  a  shock  of 
hair  and  the  wildest  reports  concerning  his  immeas¬ 
urable  superiority  over  all  other  living  violinists; 
but  such  trifles  do  not  influence  our  judgment,  nor 
should  they  prejudice  us  against  a  player  of  genuine 
merit.  And  genuine  merit  M.  Thibaud  certainly  pos¬ 
sesses.  His  is  the  kind  of  playing  which  cannot 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  really  earnest 
musical  mind;  but  it  reveals  many  qualities  that  are 
admirable,  and  pleases  even  though  it  fails  to  satisfy. 

In  all  matters  technical,  M.  Thibaud  is  anything 
but  extraordinary.  His  left  hand  is  good  but  un¬ 
reliable.  That  is,  while  he  is  capable  of  playing  the 
more  difficult  works  written  for  the  instrument,  his 
technical  facility  is  neither  pronouncedly  great,  nor 
is  it  characterized  by  purity  of  intonation.  Indeed, 
his  inaccuracies  in  the  matter  of  intonation  are  such 
as  to  compel  recognition  and  adverse  criticism. 

The  beauties  of  M.  Tbibaud’s  art  lie  clearly  m 


another  direction.  His  tone,  though  not  large  or 
virile,  is  beautifully  polished,  and  in  general  his  style 
is  distinguished  by  the  finish  and  artistic  grace  which 
we  generally  look  for  in  vain  in  the  playing  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  German  school. 

Again  we  must  say,  he  pleases  but  does  not  satisfy 
those  who  have  made  an  earnest  study  of  music  as 
well  as  of  the  violin.  His  much-lauded  playing  of 
Bach’s  music,  despite  its  praiseworthy  qualities  from 
an  instrumental  point  of  view,  is  anything  but  the 
Bach  we  have  learned  to  revere;  his  exaggerated 
portamenti  are  highly  displeasing  to  a  sensitive 
musical  ear. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  however,  M.  Thibaud  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  average  foreign  article  we  are 
asked  to  admire  every  year.  He  will  probably  give 
many  people  pleasure,  and  he  will  return  to  France 
with  pleasant  memories  of  Americans  and  American 
dollars. 

*  *  * 


HANSLICK’S 
IMPRESSIONS 
OF  FAMOUS 
VIOLINISTS. 

III.  OLE  BULL. 


“It  is  eighteen  years  ago,”  says 
Hanslick,  in  1858,  “that  Ole  Bull 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna 
and  Prague.  We  remember  quite 
distinctly  the  pale-faced  young 
man  from  the  North,  and  how 
easily  he  won  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience  even  before  he  began  to  play.  The  public 
streamed  to  his  concerts.  He  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  Norwegian  Paganini,  and  what  his  playing 
failed  to  reveal,  his  sympathetic  listeners  easily 
imagined  as  they  gazed  into  his  poetic  eyes.  The 
history  of  the  young  artist — more  or  less  elaborated, 
it  is  true — was  known  practically  to  everybody.  He 
had  gone  to  Spohr  for  serious  study,  but  was  so  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  eminent  violinist  that  he  hurried 
away  to  Paris.  In  Paris,  too,  he  was  coldly  received, 
and  there  he  had  the  additional  misfortune  to  have 
all  his  possessions,  including  his  violin,  stolen.  He 
wandered  about  Paris  for  several  days  in  a  suicidal 
frame  of  mind,  when  a  wealthy  old  lady  became  in¬ 
terested  in  him  and  rescued  him  from  poverty  and 
obscurity.  Since  then  his  career  has  been  hardly  less 
romantic.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  led  a 
farmer’s  life  in  the  United  States,  and  now,  sud¬ 
denly  and  almost  forgotten,  he  reappears  in  Europe. 

“Ole  Bull  plays  to-day— as  he  did  twenty  years  ago 
—only  his  own  compositions;  and,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  he  still  plays  the  very  same  pieces. 
One  is  sure  to  find,  in  all  of  his  compositions,  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  flageolets  and  of  chords.  In  these  his 
intonation  is  always  pure  and  his  technic  remarkably 
accurate.  It  may  also  be  said  that  his  staccato, 
both  down-  and  up-  stroke,  is  unsurpassably  brilliant. 
His  tone  is,  on  the  whole,  agreeably  mellow,  though 
occasionally,  in  adagios,  a  certain  whining  mars  its 
beauty. 

“The  general  impression  which  Ole  Bull’s  playing 
makes  on  the  listener  is  that  its  best  qualities  are 
of  a  purely  technical  nature.  The  characteristics  of 
his  art  belong,  happily,  to  a  past  age.” 


TWO  PUPILS 
WITH  “WAYS,” 
AND  HOW  THEY 
WERE  BENEFITED. 


Two  violin  teachers  were 
comparing  their  experiences. 
They  were  friends;  one  was 
a  foreigner,  the  other  an 
American.  Both  were  teach¬ 
ers  of  ability,  but  with  dif¬ 


ferent  methods.  Said  the  foreigner :- 


“I  haf  two  pupils  with  ways;  to  change  them  is  not 
posseeble;  to  teach  such  is — von  torture!” 

“By  ways  I  suppose  you  mean  characteristics  of  a 
sort  which  interfere  with  the  musical  progress  of  the 
pupil?”  asked  the  American. 

The  other  nodded  acquiescence,  and  continued:  “1 
haf  von  pupil  so  nairvous!  She  bang  violine  down! 
She  keek  over  rnuseee  stand!  Tree  time  in  the  von 
lesson  she  drop  violine!  Bridge  break,  sound-post 
com  down ;  hour  go — no  lesson.  My  time  fly,  too — 
no  teach  her  anyting;  why?  She  nairvous. 

“Von  day  I  say  to  her:  ‘You  no  com  any  more. 
You  no  practees  right.  I  teach  you  no  more.’  1 
send  home  with  note  to  sa  mei'e.  I  say  in  note: 
‘She  no  com.  She  no  make  player — she  too 
nairvous!’  ” 

“Did  her  parents  have  her  stop  lessons  then?” 
asked  the  other. 

“No,”  replied  his  friend.  “She  com  back.  I  don’ 
want  her,  but  she  com.” 

“Is  she  musical?”  asked  the  American. 

“She  musical,”  admitted  the  foreigner;  “but  she 
not  learn  fast — too  nairvous;  can  not  practees  much; 
too  nairvous.” 

“You  are  lucky  to  have  but  two  pupils  with  ‘ways.’ 
I  have  several  with  marked  peculiarities,  which  1 
have  undertaken  to  cure.  But  what’s  the  matter 
with  the  second  pupil?” 

“Second  pupil  is  Monsieur  Dullard.  He  slow;  he 
ver  slow.  You  not  coax  him,  you  not  drive  him — he 
don’  know  if  lesson  is  on  page  one  hundred  or  page 
eight;  he  don’  care.  He  musical;  once,  two  times, 
he  forget  and  play  well;  other  times  he  dull — 
stupeed.” 

Said  his  friend:  “What  do  you  do,  or  try  to  do, 
with  such  cases?” 

“Do?  I  do  notting!”  emphatically  declared  the 
other.  “If  Monsieur  Dullard  not  know  which  page 
his  lesson  on  I  gif  what  you  call  von  free  rein — I  let 
him  take  what  page  he  choose.  I  ver  well  know  it 
make  no  deefference;  any  page  the  same;  it  all  go 
bad;  it  make  no  deefference!” 

The  other  smiled.  “And  the  nervous  pupil?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

An  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “I  always 
move  tables  and  chairs  off — far  oft’ — on  her  lesson 
day!” 

“But  why  not  try  to  cure  these  traits?”  asked  the 
other  seriously.  “I  think  they  might  be  cured,  or  at 
least  greatly  modified  for  the  better.” 

“I  teach  museec,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “I  not 
teach  morals ;  not  teach  manners.” 

“But  to  discover  means  to  eradicate,  or  help  to 
cure,  faults  of  whatever  nature — is  it  not  part  of  a 
teacher’s  mission?  Surely  it  is  a  privilege  which  any 
teacher  has  a  right  to  exercise,  that  of  weeding  out 
any  fofm  of  error  which  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
pupil’s  progress.” 

“Ees  dat  my  beezness?  If  pupil  haf  ways  he  must 
haf  ways.  I  don’  care;  it  not  my  beezness.  I  not 
want  such  pupils.” 

“Why  not  turn  them  over  to  me,  then;  for  I  do 
want  such.” 

Monsieur  opened  his  eyes  wide.  A  pause;  then: 
“You  not  fooling?  You  not  giving  me  von  taffy?” 

The  American  laughed.  “No;  I’m  certainly  not 
giving  you  ‘taffy,’”  he  replied;  “but  if  you  really 
wish  to  get  rid  of  these  two  pupils,  why  pass  them 
over  to  me;  if  they  are  willing  to  come  to  me  I  will 
try  them  gladly.” 

“I  haf  enough  already,”  replied  the  other.  “I  gif 
you  them  with  pleasure.” 

The  matter  was  arranged  in  due  time,  and  the 
pupils  with  ways  changed  teachers. 

When  the  “dull”  one  took  his  first  lesson  the  evi¬ 
dences  were  certainly  in  favor  of  all  that  his  pre¬ 
vious  teacher  had  said.  This  pupil  was  slow,  was 
dull.  He  shuffle’d  into  the  studio  with  a  face  of  stolid 
indifference,  which  expression  did  not  change 
throxighout  the  lesson  hour.  As  he  stood  “sawing 
away”  at  a  Kreutzer  etude,  the  very  tone  itself  ex¬ 
pressed  indifference;  in  fact,  there  was  but  one 
thing  which  recommended  him  as  a  student  of  the 
violin:  he  played  in  tune.  He  had,  apparently,  no 
interest  in  his  lesson,  and  answered  all  questions  as 
briefly  as  possible.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said:  “If  I’m 
called  ‘The  Dullard,’  I  might  as  well  have  the  game 
of  it  as  the  name  of  it!” 

By  careful  “character  sounding,”  however,  this 
boy’s  new  teacher  speedily  discovered  traits  in  his 
nature  totally  unsuspected  by  his  previous  in¬ 
structor;  and  the  reason  they  had  not  been  appre¬ 
hended  was  that  the  boy  was  too  proud  to  betray 
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liia  emotional  nature.  He  was  a  little  stoic.  It 
needed,  in  fact,  a  keen  observer  and  student  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  boy  nature,  to 
discover  this  key  to  his  character;  to  all  but  such 
he  would  appear  slow  and  dull  indeed. 

His  present  teacher  ignored  his  seeming  dullness 
entirely;  his  whole  aim  was  to  discover  whether  the 
boy  had  any  musical  enthusiasms.  By  gentle  prob¬ 
ing  this  teacher  found,  before  many  lessons  had 
passed,  that  his  pupil  had  a  love  of  purely  classic 
melody,  with  ability  to  render  the  same.  He  also 
discovered  that  Master  Reticence  had  a  desire  to 
know  the  reasons  of  things,  which,  if  encouraged, 
would  lead  to  better  and  better  work.  His  previous 
teacher,  not  understanding  the  nature  he  had  to  deal 
with,  sought  to  secure  progress  through  frequent 
criticism  only;  he  was  not  interested  in  the  boy, 
simply  because  he  saw  nothing  to  be  interested  in. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed  in  lessons  with  his 
new  teacher,  and  the  boy’s  tongue  had  become  un¬ 
loosed,  he  remarked  one  day:  “Mr.  -  always 

looked  at  me  as  if  he  was  thinking,  ‘Here  comes  that 
fool  again!’  He  never  seemed  to  care!  It  makes  a 
fellow  feel  as  if  he  didn’t  want  to  try.  You’re  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that!” 

The  boy  improved  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  encouragement  to  work,  first,  toward  the  ideals 
of  his  small  conceptions;  second,  toward  those  of 
his  larger  and  growing  conceptions.  His  former 
teacher  listened  to  the  boy’s  playing  six  months 
after  his  lessons  with  the  second  teacher  had  begun, 
and  was  genuinely  surprised  and  pleased  at  the 
marked  progress.  He  fully  realized  that  the  boy’s 
musical  nature  had  been  aroused;  that  his  ambition 
had  been  kindled,  his  indifference  wholly  overcome, 
his  heart  softened.  He  saw  that  in  proportion  to 
this  “waking  up”  process  his  desire  for  careful  and 
thorough  practice  had  developed;  his  care  of  detail 
had  strengthened;  his  conception  of  music  had  deep¬ 
ened  and  broadened. 

This  teacher,  while  holding  to  his  own  method  as 
firmly  as  ever,  still  felt  that  his  friend  the  American 
had  the  ability  of  finding  the  museec  (as  he  put  it) 
in  a  pupil  to  a  marked  degree,  and  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  promise  to  send  any  future  pupil  “with 
ways”  to  such  a  man. 

The  “nairvous”  one  began.  Of  the  two,  her  wags 
were  the  more  serious.  She  came  of  a  family  all  of 
whose  members  dropped  things,  ran  violently  up 
stairs  and  down,  slammed  doors,  knocked  against 
the  furniture,  and  talked  at  the  top  of  their  lungs — 
all  merely  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  sort  of  nervous  flurry  seemed  to  possess  this 
pupil,  who  entered  for  her  first  lesson  a  little  late, 
her  violin  ease  hitting  against  the  door  as  she  en¬ 
tered.  She  exchanged  greetings  with  her  new  teacher 
in  a  tone  high-pitched  and  strained,  and  with  a  quick, 
fleeting  smile;  then  whirling  straight  about  she 
banged  her  case  on  the  floor  and  tossed  her  music 
roll  upon  the  sofa.  Twitching  open  her  case  she 
pulled  the  violin  forth  with  a  jerk. such  as  an  impa¬ 
tient  mother  might  give  a  naughty  child,  and  awk¬ 
wardly  handed  it  to  her  teacher  to  be  tuned.  Now 
making  a  dive  for  her  music  roll,  she  unstrapped  it, 
in  doing  which  the  music  slipped  out  and  fell  to  the 
floor ;  grabbing  it  again  she  placed  it  on  the  music- 
stand,  and,  the  rod  not  being  quite  tightly  enough 
screwed  in  to  resist  such  strenuous  treatment,  the 
stand,  too,  went  rattling  to  the  floor.  The  poor  girl 
gazed  woefully  at  her  new  teacher,  her  cheeks  aflame 
with  chagrin  at  her  mishap.  There  he  was  beside 
her,  leisurely  arranging  the  disordered  music  and 
quietly  replacing  the  stand.  “Accidents  will  happen,” 
said  he,  pleasantly,  “but  I  think  such  accidents  are 
often  sent  us  as  little  helpers — as  little  reminders.” 
The  pupil  looked  as  if  she  did  not  quite  understand. 

“What  I  mean  is  this,”  continued  her  teacher,  in 
the  same  kind  tone;  “by  our  mistakes  we  often  learn 
what  not  to  do.  Now,  both  you  and  I,  I  think,  have 
learned  something  to-day;  my  lesson  is  to  remember 
always  to  screw  that  rod  tight;  yours,  to  remember 
that  it  is  better  to  go  more  slowly.  That  is  all;  but 
if  you  learn  even  that  much  to-day  it  will  help  you 
greatly.” 

Such  talk  was  entirely  new  to  this  pupil.  She 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it;  the  tone  was  so 
gentle  and  the  manner  so  reassuring,  however,  that 
she  felt  comforted  somewhat,  and  the  tense  lines  of 
her  countenance  relaxed. 

“I  was  late  to-day,”  she  ventured. 

“Very  good.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  arrange  so 
that  may  not  happen  often,”  replied  the  teacher, 
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good  naturedly.  “Just  think  ahead  a  little;  do  up 
your  music  and  get  ready  your  violin  before  it  is 
nearly  time  to  start  for  your  lesson.  By  planning 
ahead  I  think  you  can  get  here  on  time  in  future. 
Don’t  hurry;  take  time;  there  is  plenty  of  it.  Few 
of  us  know  how  to  use  it — that’s  all.” 

Then  the  lesson  began.  At  its  close,  this  “nervous” 
one  felt  less  nervous  and  harried.  She  had  done  less 
actual  playing  than  at  her  former  lessons,  but  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  calmer  state  of  mind  and 
for  long  and  concentrated  exertion.  Her  former 
teacher  had  demanded  three  hours’  practice  daily  as 
the  amount  of  work  needed  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  But,  anxious  as  she  was  to  please  her  teacher, 
this  ambitious  girl  simply  could  not  go  through  with 
three  hours  of  violin  practice  each  day  without  un¬ 
fitting  herself  for  everything  else.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  her  mother  limited  the  daily  practice  to  one 
hour  and  a  half,  wisely  concluding  that  this  amount 
well  done  was  better  than  three  hours  done  poorly. 

When  told  of  this  her  former  teacher  had  re¬ 
marked:  “She  need  tree  hour  of  work  each  day.  She 
not  get  it,  she  not  get  on!”  and  had  finally,  as  he 
himself  related,  advised  discontinuance  of  the  lessons 
because  of  the  girl’s  general  condition. 

Her  present  teacher  saw  that  when  the  barriers 
to  musical  progress  (consisting  of  her  peculiar  forms 
of  nervous  intensity)  were  once  removed  “tree  hour” 
a  day  of  the  right  kind  of  practice  could  be  easily 
accomplished.  He  set  to  work  along  the  lines  already 
suggested  by  his  first  lesson,  encouraging,  first,  re¬ 
pose;  second,  repose;  third,  repose.  He  carefully 
rearranged  his  hours,  allowing  extra  time  for  this 
difficult  case ;  for  her  ways  were  harder  to  cope  with 
than  were  those  of  the  “dullard.” 

As  soon  as  this  pupil  realized  that  the  barriers  to 
her  progress  were  from  within  herself,  and  capable 
of  removal,  and  as  she  learned  the  power  and  beauty 
of  repose,  she  set  to  work  to  cultivate  this  quality. 
A  year  showed  great  advance  in  violin  playing,  and 
the  ways  of  the  girl  had  changed  entirely  for  the 
better. 

Her  former  teacher  now  listened  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  her  playing — freely  commending  where  before 
he  had  criticized. 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed,  “Mr.  -  ver  good  teacher. 

He  find  mooch  museec  in  von  dull  pupil  of  mine — 
he  find  museec  in  you  also!  He  vot  you  call — all 
right!  Keep  with  heem!” 

This  is  the  true  tale  of  how  two  pupils  with  ways 
were  benefited. — Marion  Osgood. 

•  •  • 

If  we  were  to  examine 
WHAT  THE  PLODDERS  a  list  of  the  men  who 
ACCOMPLISH.  have  left  their  mark  on 

the  world  we  should  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  composed  of  those  who  were 
brilliant  in  youth,  or  who  gave  great  promise  at  the 
outset  of  their  careers,  but  rather  of  the  plodding 
young  men  who,  if  they  have  not  dazzled  by  their 
brilliancy,  have  had  the  power  of  a  day’s  work  in 
them;  who  could  stay  by  a  task  until  it  was  done, 
and  well  done;  who  have  had  grit,  persistence,  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  honesty. 

It  is  the  steady  exercise  of  these  ordinary,  homely 
virtues,  united  with  average  ability,  rather  than  a 
deceptive  display  of  more  showy  qualities  in  youth, 
that  enables  a  man  to  achieve  greatly  and  honorably. 
So,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  forecast  of  the 
successful  men  of  the  future,  we  should  not  look  for 
them  among  the  ranks  of  the  “smart”  boys,  those 
who  think  they  “know  it  all”  and  are  anxious  to 
win  by  a  short  route. — Success. 


When  Zeuxis,  the  painter,  was  asked  why  he 
worked  so  slowly  and  took  such  great  pains  with  his 
pictures,  he  replied,  “I  paint  for  eternity!”  The 
work  you  are  doing  with  your  pupil  in  piano  and 
voice  ofttimes  seems  dull  and  uninteresting  drudgery, 
but  then  you  should  remember  that  its  true  sig¬ 
nificance  is  not  seen  now,  and  its  real  value  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  material  standards  or  results.  By 
the  slow  and  perhaps  painful  processes  of  mastering 
the  daily  routine  of  exercises,  noble  ideals  in  the 
pupil’s  mind  are  shaping  themselves. — E.  F.  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

Everyone  has  something  in  him  that  no  one  else 
has.  If  he  treats  his  special  talent,  so  to  say,  as  a 
beautiful  pearl,  he  can  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
best.  Everyone  should  write  over  his  own  door  in 
golden  letters,  “What  can  I  do  that  no  one  else 
can  do?” — Yon  Lenbach. 
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REMOVAL  NOTICE. 


During  the  present  month  we  shall  begin  the  work 
of  moving  to  our  new  building,  1712-1714  Chestnut 
Street,  in  which  we  shall  be  completely  installed  by 
February  1st,  with  facilities  for  taking  care  of  a 
large  volume  of  business  not  equaled  by  any  other 
house.  The  new  building  consists  of  five  stories  and 
a  basement,  44  feet  front  by  150  feet  deep,  giving 
ample  space  for  store  room,  office  and  shipping  de¬ 
partments,  enabling  us  to  systematize  the  work  of 
filling  our  customers’  orders  far  better  than  at  any 
time  hitherto. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  house  of  Theodore 
Presser  is  owing  to  the  splendid  support  which  the 
music  teachers  of  all  parts  of  the  country  have  given 
to  our  efforts  to  secure,  publish,  and  place  in  their 
hands  the  most  useful  eduational  musical  works  to 
be  had,  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  high 
quality.  We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  all  our 
patrons  for  the  generous  support  they  have  given  us, 
and  to  announce  to  them  that  we  are  now  prepared 
to  do  a  much  larger  business  than  ever  before  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  quicker  and  more  accurate 
service. 

Every  teacher  who  has  experienced  the  benefit  of 
our  liberal  business  methods  and  unequaled  supply 
of  teaching  materials  will  be  doing  himself  a  favor  as 
well  as  aiding  us,  by  sending  us  at  least  one  new 
customer.  We  can  now  care  for  twice  as  many 
patrons  as  we  have.  With  the  splendid  mail  and 
express  facilities  at  our  command  teachers  in  any 
part  of  the  country  can  keep  in  touch  with  us,  and 
in  a  few  days  secure  anything  they  may  need. 

Do  not  forget  the  change  of  address  February  1st, 
1712-1714  Chestnut  Street. 

•  •  • 

With  this  issue  The  Etude  begins  its  twenty-sec¬ 
ond  volume.  The  record  for  1903,  which  closed  with 
our  splendid  December  issue,  is  the  best  we  have  ever 
had.  The  growth  in  circulation  over  the  preceding 
year  was  greater  than  any  similar  increase  we  have 
had,  our  list  showing  a  steady  gain  every  month, 
warranting  an  edition  for  December  of  100,000  copies, 
which  means  half  a  million  readers  at  the  very 
least.  (Every  reader  of  The  Etude  can  see  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  very  large  family.)  We 
expect  to  print  a  total  issue  for  1904  of  over  1,100.000 
copies,  which  will  give  our  friends  an  idea  of  the 
favor  which  The  Etude  has  earned  and  keeps  on 
securing  with  the  musical  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  And  it  is  not  only  in  our  own  hemi¬ 
sphere  that  we  have  gained  appreciation ;  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  comes  the  following: — 

Launceston,  Tasmania. 

I  am  simply  delighted  with  The  Etude.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  Musical  Times  and  other 
papers  for  years,  but  since  I  have  read  The  Etude 
I  find  they  are,  more  or  less,  antediluvian. 

A.  H.  B. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  appreciative 
readers  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  Japan, 
China,  India,  South  Africa,  in  fact  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken  and  music  is  taught.  We 
shall  make  1904  our  banner  year  so  far,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  know  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will 
recommend  The  Etude  to  many  of  their  friends  as 
the  journal,  par  excellence,  for  persons  of  musical 
inclinations. 

*  *  « 

We  have  a  very  liberal  offer  for 
JANUARY  our  patrons  this  month,  an  offer 

SUBSCRIPTION  which  applies  to  Renewals  as 
OFFER.  well  as  to  New  Subscriptions. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  add  to  their 
musical  libraries  will  find  this  a  fine  chance,  those 
who  are  just  starting  one  will  secure  the  nucleus  of 
a  good  working  collection  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  offer,  and  musical  clubs  will  have  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  works  that  will  help  in  furnishing 
material  for  programs  and  club  papers. 
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This  offer  is  good  only  during  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary: — 

European  Reminiscences.  (Travels  of  a  musi¬ 
cian,  with  special  attention  to  matters  of 


musical  interest.)  Elson . $1.50 

Alcestis.  (Musical  novel,  scene  located  in  the 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.) .  1.00 

Lessons  in  Musical  History.  Fillmore .  1.50 

First  Studies  in  Music  Biography.  Tapper .  1.50 

Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Compositions. 

Perry  .  1.50 

The  Etude,  per  year .  1.50 

The  Offeb: — One  year’s  subscription  and  any 

one  of  the  books  in  the  above  list .  2.00 

Two  one-year  subscriptions  and  any  two  books.  4.00 

Each  additional  book . 60 

Two  one-year  subscriptions  and  the  five  books,  a 
total  value  of  $10.00  at  regular  price,  delivered 

to  you  .  5.75 

*  *  * 


We  will  continue,  for  this  month,  the  special  offer 
on  Volumes  I  and  II  of  “Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Voice,”  by  H.  W.  Greene.  Volume  I 
cannot  now  be  purchased  separately  at  a  reduced 
price,  but  we  are  still  offering  Volumes  I  and  II  for 
75  cents.  Volume  I  will  be  sent  at  once,  and  Volume 
II  when  ready.  All  vocal  students  and  teachers  of 
singing  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  examine  this  work.  Volume  I,  although  on  the 
market  but  a  short  time,  has  met  with  flattering  suc¬ 
cess.  Volume  II  is  in  every  way  equal  to  Volume  I 
in  value,  general  interest,  and  usefulness.  The  vari¬ 
ous  studies  are  selected  and  arranged  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  many  having  been  specially  written  or  re¬ 
arranged  for  this  work.  It  contains  the  cream  of  the 
entire  vocalise  literature.  Each  volume  represents 
material  for  about  one  year’s  study. 

*  *  * 

The  Etude  for  1904  we  can  confidently  say  will 
please  our  readers  as  much  as  and  more  than  any 
previous  volume.  Our  motto  is  that  each  volume  is 
to  show  a  decided  improvement  over  the  preceding. 
We  frequently  receive  letters  from  subscribers  in 
which  they  say  that  the  issue  they  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  is  so  good  that  they  do  not  see  how  we  can 
make  a  better  one.  Yet  these  letters  keep  on  com¬ 
ing,  month  after  month.  The  plans  of  the  Editor  for 
1904  will  result  in  an  array  of  musical  reading  that 
shall  cover  every  phase  of  the  music  teacher’s  needs 
with  suggestions  and  practical  help  from  the  most 
experienced  teachers  and  educators  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  student’s  needs  will  also  be  taken 
care  of  (see  note  about  The  Etude  Study  Club) 
and  the  Children’s  Page  will  be  brimful  of  good 
things  for  the  young  pupils  and  for  the  teachers  of 
children. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  volume  for  1903.  It  con¬ 
tained  504  pages  of  reading  matter  and  announce¬ 
ments  of  importance  to  teachers,  123  pieces  of  music, 
full  size,  and  three  fine  musical  picture  supplements. 
When  you  compare  this  with  $1.50,  the  subscription 
price,  you  can  see  what  The  Etude  gives,  and  why 
it  is  the  best  musical  paper  in  the  world  for  the 
English-speaking  musician. 

*  *  * 

We  have  in  press,  to  be  ready  shortly,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty-five  “Short  Melodious  Studies,”  Op. 
108,  by  L.  Schytte.  We  cannot  commend  these 
studies  too  highly.  Teachers  not  acquainted  with 
this  work  should  give  it  a  careful  examination. 

The  studies  begin  at  about  Grade  II  and  progress 
gradually.  They  are  all  short,  melodious,  and  inter¬ 
esting,  diversified  as  to  key,  rhythm,  harmony,  and 
technical  structure.  As  in  all  our  publications  the 


The  Manuscript  Music 
Society  of  Philadelphia 

Invites  all  composers  in  America  to  compete 
for  representation  on  the  program  of  a 

Special  Public  Concert  of  Chamber  Music 

TO  BE  GIVEN  IN  FEBRUARY,  1904 
A  similar  orchestral  concert  is  projected  for  May,  1904 

Applicants  for  regular  membership,  involving  the  right  of 
performance  of  compositions  at  private  and  public  concerts  of 
the  Society,  will  send  to  the  Secretary  a  manuscript  inscribed 
with  a  noni  de  plume ,  and  a  separate  address  containing  the 
address  of  the  sender. 

Address  all  manuscripts  and  inquiries  by  January  15,  1904, 
PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  Secretary,  1520  Chestnut  Street 
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editing  has  been  done  in  a  careful  and  practical  man¬ 
ner.  The  price  for  the  current  month  will  be  only  15 
cents  postpaid.  If  the  amount  is  to  be  charged  on 
our  books  postage  will  be  additional  to  the  above- 
named  price. 

*  *  * 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  clubbing  list  which 
will  enable  those  of  our  readers  who  subscribe  to 
some  literary  magazines  to  secure  them  in  connection 
with  their  Etude  subscriptions  at  a  very  low  figure. 
The  combinations  made  in  the  published  list  are  only 
a  few  of  what  we  are  prepared  to  offer;  these  seem 
to  us  to  be  the  most  desirable  we  can  make.  Our 
arrangements  with  other  publishers  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  supply  any  magazine  that  a  customer  may 
wish.  Write  to  us  before  sending  your  subscription 
elsewhere. 

»  *  * 

The  “Velocity  Studies  for  Reed-Organ  or  Piano” 
are  now  ready  in  stock,  and  the  special  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  The  success  of  these  studies  has  been  instant 
and  flattering.  A  number  of  testimonials  have  al¬ 
ready  been  received.  While  these  studies  are  within 
the  compass  of  the  reed-organ  and  are  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  this  instrument,  they  may  be  used  to 
equal  advantage  upon  the  piano.  They  have  been 
arranged  and  compiled  from  many  sources,  several 
being  written  especially  for  this  volume. 

*  #  * 

With  this  issue  we  have  added  a  new  series  of 
lessons  to  The  Etude  Study  Club  work,  in  which 
we  shall  have  some  studies  of  favorite  compositions 
of  moderate  difficulty  by  standard  composers.  We 
are  sure  that  these  lessons  as  a  whole  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  read  The 
Etude.  We  want  to  make  them  as  helpful  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  possible,  and  are  always  ready  to  answer 
questions  or  to  receive  suggestions.  We  offer  these 
lessons  to  teachers  with  the  hope  that  every  reader 
of  The  Etude  who  has  a  class  of  pupils  under  in¬ 
struction  will  see  the  advisability  of  getting  these 
pupils  together  once  or  twice  a  month  (in  some 
cases  weekly  meetings  are  held)  to  work  with  them 
and  for  them,  to  help  them  to  a  greater  musical  ap¬ 
preciation  by  furnishing  a  better  and  broader  founda¬ 
tion  of  musical  knpwledge.  That  these  class  and 
club  meetings  are  a  great  help  to  a  teacher  and  to 
the  pupils  is  proven  by  the  favor  which  has  been 
accorded  to  our  suggestion  on  this  line.  Our  cor¬ 
respondence  shows  that  a  large  number  of  teachers 
have  adopted  it  with  excellent  results.  During  the 
year  1904  we  trust  the  number  will  double,  even 
treble.  Try  this  new  educational  means. 

*  *  * 

We  have  a  useful  work  to  offer  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  give  to  their  pupils  a  general  survey  of 
musical  theory,  suited  particularly  to  beginners.  The 
book  is  entitled  “Gibbon’s  Catechism  of  Music,”  by 
Gibbon  Chambers  Killough,  and  is  arranged  in  the 
style  of  questions  and  answers,  499  in  all,  covering 
the  necessary  ground  of  elementary  instruction  in 
notation,  time  values,  intervals,  scales,  keys,  and 
chord  construction,  abbreviations  and  embellish¬ 
ments.  Teachers  can  see  how  a  work  of  this  kind 
can  be  used  to  special  advantage  for  class  work,  the 
questions  admitting  of  direct  answers  which  the 
pupils  can  commit  to  memory;  the  book  is  divided 
into  short  chapters,  making  it  possible  to  assign  les¬ 
sons  very  readily.  It  can  be  used  successfully  by  the 
student  who  is  educating  himself,  since  the  answers 
to  questions  are  complete,  although  concise. 

We  place  this  book  on  our  Special  Offer  List  for 
the  month  of  January  at  25  cents,  postage  paid  if  the 
money  accompany  the  order;  if  the  amount  is  to  be 
charged  on  our  books,  the  postage  is  additional. 


Before  removing  to  our  new  building,  1712-1714 
Chestnut  Street,  we  want  to  dispose  of  a  number  of 
music  books  that  are  no  longer  in  active  demand. 
These  books  have  been  on  the  shelves  for  some  years, 
and  to  avoid  moving  them  we  will  sell  them  at  a 
nominal  price,  above  postage. 

lor  one  dollar  we  will  send  five  books,  our  own 
selection.  We  will  include  in  this  number:  One  opera, 
one  instructor,  one  chorus  collection,  one  cantata, 
and  one  miscellaneous  collection.  The  postage  will 
be  paid  by  us,  which  will  require  about  one-half  of 
the  amount  sent  us.  This  offer  is  good  only  during 
January.  Cash  must  accompany  the  order. 

*  *  * 

During  the  current  month  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
Wagner’s  “Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen”  at  a  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  special  price.  The  four  music-dramas: 
“Das  Rheingold,”  “Die  Walkiire,”  “Siegfried,”  and 
“Gotterdammerung,”  are  printed  in  separate  volumes, 
in  vocal  score,  with  piano  accompaniment,  arranged 
by  R.  Kleinmichel.  The  entire  work  is  edited  oy  tne 
well-known  critic  and  authority,  Henry  T.  Finck,  of 
New  York  City,  who  also  supplies  the  English  trans¬ 
lation. 

These  volumes  are  bound  in  a  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  manner,  so  that  any  portion  of  the  four  or  five 
hundred  pages  of  each  book  will  stand  flat  on  the 
music-rack.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  and  valuable  addition  to  a  library  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  The  special  offer  for  this  month  is  as 
follows :  $2.50  will  pay  for  any  one  volume,  postpaid, 
or  $9.00  for  the  four  volumes  of  the  “Ring.” 

*  *  * 

About  this  season  of  the  year  teachers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  of  preparing  for  their  commencement 
and  exhibition  programs.  This  music  should  always 
be  selected  and  prepared  well  in  advance.  Our  facili¬ 
ties  are  unequaled  for  supplying  material  of  this 
nature,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  make  up  suitable 
selections.  We  have  the  experience,  the  equipment, 
and  the  stock  to  suit  every  possible  demand  of  this 
nature. 

*  *  * 

We  ask  every  customer  who  returns  music  to  us 
during  the  season  to  be  particular  to  place  his  name 
and  address  also  on  the  wrapper;  this  is  positively 
necessary  when  a  few  pieces  are  sent  or  when 
music  for  exchange  is  returned.  Of  the  returns 
sent  to  us  this  season  about  one-third  have  been 
received  without  signature,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  locate  the  persons  to  whom  the  credits  belong. 
In  some  cases  this  has  been  impossible.  Our  own 
publications  we  prefer  to  have  returned  to  us  but 
once  in  the  season,  in  June  or  July.  Special  selec¬ 
tions,  however,  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter  music, 
must  be  returned  in  thirty  days  from  the  time  it 
was  sent. 

*  *  * 

The  music  in  this  issue  has  been  selected  with 
great  care.  Every  piece  is  always  thoroughly  studied 
and  weighed  before  being  put  on  the  list,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  material  is  gone  through  before 
final  selection  is  made.  Our  aim  is  to  make  each 
piece  distinctly  representative  of  its  class  and  grade, 
and  to  suit  all  demands  of  taste  and  technical  ac¬ 
quirement. 

TourgSe’s  “La  Tosca”  is  a  melodious,  well-written 
waltz,  suitable  alike  for  dancing,  the  drawing-room, 
or  as  a  teaching  piece.  “Simplicity,”  by  Sutor,  is  a 
second-grade  teaching  or  recital  piece,  musically  and 
technically  interesting.  The  four-hand  number  is  an 
effective  arrangement  of  the  beautiful  andantino 
movement  from  the  “Raymond”  Overture,  by 
Thomas;  this  number  has  not  previously  been  pub¬ 
lished  separately,  although  there  has  been  a  demand . 


Brenau  Conservatory 
Summer  School 

Will  open  its  Second  Session  June  24,  1904  (j  Id 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION  will  meet  at  Gainesville  June  1 7th.  Unusual 

advantages  offered  teachers  at  Summer  Session  of  Brenau. 

Full  course  in  Musical  Pedagogy  under  direction  of  Prof.  A.  Geiger.  Mr.  Otto  Pfefferkorn,  noted  German 
pianist,  at  head  of  Piano  Department.  Conservatory  has  50  new  pianos,  splendid  pipe  organ,  most  beautiful 
concert  hall  in  the  South.  Splendid  teachers’  course  in  Oratory.  Can  accommodate  250  boarders. 

For  full  particulars  address:  A.  W.  VAN  HOOSE,  Pres’f,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
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Twenty-five  Scholarships  Free 

In  any  College,  Seminary ,  Academy  or  Educa¬ 
tional  Institute  in  the  \7nited  States  or  Canada. 
Iny  course  can  be  selected : — Dramatic , 

Irt ,  Music ,  La  to.  Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc. 

W  eare  going  to  send  twenty-five  young  people  to  any  College, 
Seminary,  Academy,  or  Educational  Institute  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  They  can  choose  their  own  branch  of 
learning  for  which  they  think  their  talents  are  best  fitted. 

The  full  course  is  to  be  absolutely  free  to  them,  and 
we  will  also  pay  for  their  board,  clothing,  transpor¬ 
tation,  text-books,  and  any  incidental  expenses  to 
which  they  may  be  put  while  attending  the  Col¬ 
lege  through  this  offer.  This  is  a  bona  fide 
offer.  There  is  no  catch-penny  scheme  be¬ 
hind  it,  for  it  is  made  by  one  of  the  richest 
publishing  firms  in  this  country  who  are 
amply  able  to  meet  any  obligation 
which  they  may  contract,  and  it  is 
done  simply  for  advertising  pur¬ 


poses.  Drones,  laggards,  and 
illiterate  people  are  kindly  re¬ 
quested  not  to  answer  this 
announcement.  For  full 
particulars,  address  Col¬ 
lege  Dept.,  No.  333, 

The  Richards  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company, 
Limited,  99-101 
Broad  Street, 
Boston, 
Mass. 


“ GET  THE  HABIT” 

The  “Kinder”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders 

for  the  piano,  when  teaching  your  small  pupils.  “  No  matter  how  talented  the  pupil  or  how 
competent  the  teacher,  the  best  results  are  not  possible  if  the  child’s  feet  dangle  in  the  air.” 

The  Pedal  Extenders,  in  connection  with  Foot  Rest,  give  the  child  the  same  control  of 
the  piano  as  a  grown  person.  No  article  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  help  of  children  in 
their  musical  education,  that  has  given  the  satisfaction  to  both  pupil  and  teacher  as  the 
“  Kinder  ”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders  have.  They  are  being  used  by  the 
most  up-to-date  teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

THE  PRICE  OF 

Foot  ICest,  $3.00.  Pedal  Extenders,  $2.00  per  set  of  two 

Special  discount  to  teachers  and  trade.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Sold  by  all  first-class  music  houses.  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  York. 


for  it.  The  “Fanfare,”  by  Dubois,  is  a  splendid  com¬ 
position  of  festive  character,  in  the  modern  French 
style.  Necke’s  “Riibezahl”  is  a  characteristic 
piece,  in  his  best  manner,  affording  fine  finger  prac¬ 
tice.  The  songs  are  unusually  good.  Read’s 
“Requiem”  is  a  fine  setting  of  Stevenson’s  well-known 
verses;  MacLean’s  “The  Night  Has  a  Thousand 
Eyes”  is  a  most  acceptable  setting  of  these  words. 
Teachers  and  singers  are  bound  to  use  and  to  admire 
both  these  songs.  Ringuet’s  “Promenade  Polka”  is  a 
bright  and  piquant  parlor  piece,  which  should  come 
into  immediate  popularity  for  teaching  or  recreation 
purposes.  The  “Second  Nocturne,”  by  Leschetizky,  is 
a  fine  modern,  romantic  composition,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Chopin,  beautifully  made,  both  from  a 
musical  and  technical  standpoint,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  composer  and  pianist.  The  “Pleas¬ 
ures  of  Youth”  waltz  is  a  very  easy  and  melodious 
teaching  piece,  the  first  of  an  exceptionally  good  set 
of  “Six  Little  Pieces  in  Dance  Form”  by  Pierre 
Renard. 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN  TEACHERS  WANTED  IN  EVERY 
city  and  county  to  recommend  the  High-Grade  Weaver 
Organs  and  Pianos.  Write  for  particulars,  as  to  com¬ 
pensation.  Weaver  Organ  and  Piano  Company,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  York,  Pa. 


GRADUATE  COLOGNE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
pupil  of  I.  Seiss,  and  de  Greet,  Brussels,  concert  player, 
wishes  position  at  conservatory  of  music  or  college.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  I.,  Etude. 


E.  T.  PAULL’S  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  MARCH,  THE 
Burning  of  Rome,  is  creating  quite  a  sensation  and  having 
a  very  large  sale,  75.000  copies  having  been  sold  since  No¬ 


vember  2d.  For  a  description  of  this  march  we  refer  the 
readers  of  The  Etude  to  the  half-column  ad.  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  E.  T.  Pauli  Music  Co.,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column  in  this  issue  of  The  Etude.  It  is  worth 
while  looking  over. 


WE  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  OF 
Mr.  M.  P.  Moller,  the  well-known  pipe  organ  builder  of 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  in  another  column  of  this  paper. 
Mr.  Moller  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  pipe 
organ  factories  in  America  and  has  built  many  of  the  larg¬ 
est  organs  in  the  country.  Mr.  Moller  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  containing  letters  from  150  churches  for 
whom  he  has  built  organs,  testifying  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  instruments  built  at  the  Moller  factory  and  the 
courteous  treatment  received.  As  many  of  our  readere 
are  interested  in  the  selection  of  organs  for  churches  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  they  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  correspond  with  Mr.  Moller,  who  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
any  desired  information. 


WILL  PAY  $25.00  FOR  SECOND-HAND  VIRGIL  CLA- 
vier,  7  Vs  octaves,  in  good  condition.  W.  K.  Miller,  324 
North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THREE  NEW  CLAVIERS— NEVER  USED,  $45.00  EACH. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination  if  desired.  470 
Main  Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  DESIRABLY  SITU- 
ated  in  one  of  the  largest  eastern  cities,  consisting  of 
buildings  containing  a  large  number  of  rooms  thoroughly 
equipped  for  musical  instruction.  The  pianos,  claviers,  and 
other  musical  instruments  are  in  the  best  condition  and 
everything  up  to  date.  A  large  clientele,  with  capable  in¬ 
structors  and  artist  teachers.  The  present  owner  desirous 
of  retiring  from  business.  Address:  Conservatory,  care 
Etude  office. 


OPERA  LIBRARY  FOR  SALE.— THIRTY  VOLUMES. 
English  and  American  words.  Address  J.  M.  Dungan,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED— POSITION  IN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
or  college,  to  take  charge  of  vocal  department;  also  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  institution,  if  necessary.  Experienced  teacher 
and  soloist.  Studied  under  best  teachers  in  England  and 
America.  Apply  B.  C.,  care  Etude. 
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I  am  delighted  with  “Masterpieces  for  the  Piano.”  Eight¬ 
een  copies  are  in  use  in  my  Senior  Club. — Mrs.  L.  R.  Leicis. 

I  have  used  Landon’s  "Reed  Organ  Method”  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  my  organ  pupils  this  summer,  and  like  it 
very  much;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  used  for  the 
organ. — Anna  Dean. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  for  twelve  years, 
and  words  fail  me  to  express  what  it  has  been  to  me  all  the 
time.  I  feel  that  all  I  am  as  a  musician  I  owe  to  The 
Etude.— L.  IF.  Lutterloh. 

The  Etude  is  getting  better  every  month,  and  is  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  all  those  interested  in  music. — J.  B.  Auler. 

The  music  “On  Sale”  has  been  received,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  selection  made. — Mrs.  C.  A.  Upson. 

I  have  never  dealt  with  any  business  firm  to  equal  yours 
in  prompt,  kind,  lenient  dealing.  I  have  had  every  satis¬ 
faction  in  all  my  accounts,  as  well  as  prompt  attention  to 
my  orders.  I  can  assure  you  I  will  always  recommend  your 
firm  to  my  musical  friends. — Mrs.  Marie  8.  MeOill. 

I  want  to  add  that  The  Etude  has  been  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  and  help,  musically,  to  me  the  past  year, 
in  both  my  capacity  as  student  and  teacher. — Alice  L.  Ford. 

Engelmann’s  “Impressions  of  the  Heart”  is  fully  up  to 
the  usual  high  standard  of  Mr.  Engelmann’s  composition'. 
There  is  something  very  restful  about  these  little  wordless 
songs  which  fully  Justifies  their  titles.  The  work  should 
make  a  place  for  itself  among  compositions  of  moderate 
difficulty. — Elsie  M.  Galbraith. 

“Impressions  of  the  Heart”  is  just  what  one  would  care 
to  play  at  the  twilight-hour. — Miss  Hopkins. 

I  welcome  “Velocity  Studies”  as  a  pleasant  change  from 
other  works  in  that  line. — Mrs.  IF.  Robin. 

“Velocity  Studies”  for  Organ  or  Piano,  by  Theo.  Presser, 
is  just  what  I  needed  and  have  searched  for  in  vain  in 
catalogues.  I  shall  order  more  copies  soon. — Mrs.  IF.  H. 
Heave. 

You  certainly  have  my  indorsement  of  The  Etude.  It 
is  the  only  musical  journal  where  all  parts  of  music  are 
taken  up.  It  is  a  very  welcome  visitor  at  my  home. — 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Lents. 

“Etudes  for  Development  of  Both  Hands”  are  just  what 
I  have  been  looking  for  to  use  with  my  younger  pupils.  I 
am  well  pleased. — L.  E.  Boob. 

My  orders  are  always  filled  satisfactorily  and  I  always 
get  just  what  I  want. — Bertha  Barton. 

I  am  delighted  with  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study,” 
and  find  it  one  of  the  best  books  I  have  ever  used  for  be¬ 
ginners,  it  is  so  well  arranged  and  progress  is  so  readily 
accomplished. — Ada  Gastigan. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  Landon’s  Method  for  Piano,  and 
intend  ordering  some  more  in  the  near  future.— Eihcard 
Ellis. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  dealings  with  your  house  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory  and  very  pleasant;  your  prompt 
attention  to  mail  orders  is  the  best  I  have  experienced  with 
any  house.  I  shall  continue  to  deal  with  you,  as  I  consider 
your  house  the  most  courteous  and  very  prompt  to  fill  even 
the  smallest  orders. — Emil  Bergir. 

“Master  Pieces  for  the  Piano”  is  a  splendid  book. — 
Miss  M.  E.  Veit. 


THE  TEACHER’S  ROUND  TABLE. 
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RAISE  THE  TEACHING  STANDARD. 

Some  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Round  Table  department  on  the  above  subject.  I 
want  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has  already  been 
written. 

A  pupil  who  came  to  me  from  another  teacher,  in 
reply  to  my  query  as  to  what  a  scale  is  said:  “A 
string  of  notes.” 

One  winter  a  schoolgirl  of  my  acquaintance  of  the 
age  of  thirteen  had  eleven  pupils  at  the  munificent 
price  of  25  cents  a  lesson.  I  have  never  known  any¬ 
one  of  that  age  who  had  sufficient  musical  educa¬ 
tion  to  impart  instruction  to  pupils.  When  girls 
commence  lessons  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  who  does 
so  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  business. 

Many  parents  say:  “Oh,  a  cheap  teacher  is  just  as 
good  to  begin  with.  She  can  finish  with  a  ‘pro¬ 
fessor.’  ”  But  the  “professor”  cannot  do  much  ex¬ 
cept  patchwork  with  the  material  at  hand. 

If  a  person  feels  that  he  can  spend  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  on  music-lessons,  he  will  get  the  most 
for  his  money  by  employing  a  teacner  who  has 
studied  music  with  a  view  to  making  it  his  profes¬ 
sion,  who  studies  even  though  teaching,  keeps  up 
with  the  times,  uses  whatever  is  the  best  there  is  for 
the  advancement  for  each  individual  pupil,  and  is 
punctual  with  lessons.  When  the  money  has  been 
spent  with  such  a  teacher,  if  the  pupil  has  been 
studious  and  has  practiced  carefully  he  has  arrived 
at  such  a  point  that  with  close  attention  he  can 
advance  himself  quite  well  without  a  teacher. — J.  M. 
Eohron. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  TEACH? 

Obviously  not  by  adapting  the  same  method  to 
each  student.  The  study  of  the  pupil  is  here  in¬ 
volved,  and  great  is  the  importance  of  proper  exer¬ 
cises  to  suit  varying  needs  and  requirements.  The 
fingers  must  first  be  brought  under  complete  subjec¬ 
tion,  and  made  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  brain,  and 
not  only  must  the  fingers  be  trained,  but  the  eye  and 
ear  as  well,  there  being  indeed  but  one  method  in 
this  latter  connection,  for  from  the  beginning  should 
the  law  be  established  with  each  pupil:  that  music 
shall  be  brought  out  of  everything,  and  not  merely 
sound.  Each  stroke  of  the  fingers  must  be  watched, 
and  will  be  by  the  careful  teacher,  that  the  blow 
upon  the  keys  may  be  trained  to  sureness  and  deci¬ 
sion,  and  not  be  permitted  to  remain  wavering  and 
uncertain. 

Almost  heading  the  long  list  of  finger  exercises 
comes  the  scale  work.  Teaching  the  thumb  the  art 
of  passing  under  the  fingers  smoothly  and  quietly, 
without  heavy  accent,  is  to  be  first  undertaken.  In 
time  not  only  should  the  pupil  be  able  to  play  the 
common  major  scales  correctly,  but  all  the  scales  in 
all  their  forms,  both  “in  order,”  and  “out  of  order.” 
Require  slow  practice,  fast  practice,  and  practice 
accented  and  unaccented. 

Frequently  one  meets  cold  and  indifferent  pupils. 
What  shall  be  done  with  and  for  them?  First  of  all 
interest  of  some  sort  must  be  awakened.  Begin  with 
those  things  in  the  student’s  life  that  take  up  his 
thoughts  and  from  them  lead  him  into  the  line  or 
channel  desired.  You  cannot  drive  him  there;  he 
must  be  led.  It  is  not  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
those  of  persuasive  powers  have  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  minds  and  wills  of  others?  Lastly,  to 
be  a  truly  successful  teacher  one  must  have  the  love 
for  the  work,  and  all  such,  I  think,  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  a  positive  pleasure  in  watching  the 
advancement  and  progress  in  musical  conception,  as 
well  as  in  execution,  feeling  that  you,  yourself,  have 
had  power  to  unfold  that  mind. — Maud  Willard. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Every  man  should  believe  in  himself.  God  gives 
to  each  one  a  definite  mission.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
man  if  he  does  not,  in  a  measure,  fulfill  his  mission. 

Many  geniuses  were  too  dependent.  George  Eliot 
was  one  of  such. 

To  be  a  gift  and  a  benediction  one  must  feel  con¬ 
fidence  in  one’s  power.  The  Russians  claim  that  the 
Americans  are  the  only  self-confident  people  in  the 
world.  I  doubt  that,  but  Russia  needs  to  come  out 
of  herself,  for  she  has  a  splendid  future  of  music  if 
she  will  believe  in  herself  more. 

“I  can,  therefore  I  will!”  is  a  good  motto. — Edith 
L.  Winn. 


DOES  NOT 
WASTE  AWAY 

For  Shampooing 
For  the  Toilet 

15  Cents  a  Cake 


At  all  drug  and  department  stores, 
or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
Save  the  Bands. 

R.ICHARD  BINDER 

30  So.  I3th  Street  Philadelphia. 

Our  Book  on  Hair  Culture  FREE 


A  TONIC 
Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  glass  of  water, 
refreshes  and  invigorates  the  entire  system. 
A  wholesome  tonic  and  nerve  food. 

Genujne  bears  name  Horsford’s  on  wrapper. 


BELLAK  PIANOS 

The  sweetest  toned  instruments  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

JAMES  BELIAK’S  SONS,  1129 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

jW.PjrPEn  build, gOUR  |  LUljSTRAT£D 
Catalog.  " 


MUSICAL  instruments! 

_ _  FOR  BAND  &0RCHESTR  A  _ 

established  1016.  *  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

J.WPEPPER  8T~M& LOCUST  SI?  PHILADA.RA. 


$8.00  E)F§K  FOR  $4.65 


Shipped  on  approval,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory,  direct  from  the  factory  at  less  than  whole¬ 
sale  price.  40  inches  high,  26  inches  wide, 
highly  polished,  rich  mahogany  or  golden  oak 
finish. 

THIS  KING  MUSIC 
CABINET,  $5.42 


|fl| 

jl  |  Regularly  sold  for  $9.00.  Ma¬ 

ll  hogany  or  golden  oak  finish, 
2^0  2  beautifully  polished.  42  inches 

high,  18  inches  wide,  14  inches 
!eep,  5  polished  movable  shelves. 

Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
These  are  Special  Prices  until  March  1st  only. 
Send  for  free  catalogue — every  article  a  bargain. 

KING  FURNITURE  CO. 


No.  20. 


304  Niagara  Sfreel, 


SAGINAW,  MICH. 


buy  BOOT  VIOLINS 

from  the  Mahers  and  on  trial.  Be  sure 
the  instrument  suits  you  before  you  buy  it. 
That  is  the  only  sure  way.  Prices  from 
$3. 00  to  $40.00.  We  do  not  sell  through 
dealers,  but  save  you  their  profit  and  allow 
long  trial  before  purchase. 

Send  for  handsome  catalogue  FREE. 
TtioiisamOs  ITse 


CROWN 


M 


A  N  D  O  LI  N  S 
GUITARS 

We  send  them  to  yen  on  long  trial  so  you  can  judge  of  tone 
and  be  suited  before  you  buy.  Fully  guaranteed  by  us. 

.  Prices  from  $4.00  to  $.10.00.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
'  catalogue  telling  everything. 

}  E.  T.  ROOT  SOYS,  358  Wabash  Ave 


. . . 


,  Chicago 


M.  P.  MOLLER 

Pipe 

Organs 


E  have  built  more  than  600  pipe  organs  in  churches  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Our  organs  have  been  endorsed 
.  by  the  most  eminent  clergymen  and  organists  in 
America.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  organ 
of  any  size  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  to  us  before  plac¬ 
ing  your  order.  Specifications  and  estimates  furnished  free  on 
application  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  catalogues  and 
full  particulars,  address, 

M.  P.  MOLLi'Jl,  Hagerstown,  Ma.ryla.nd 


Free 


Select  24  Copies  of  Sheet  Music 


from  our  New  Cata¬ 
log  u  e ,  containing 
3300  Popular  and  Classical  Songs  and  Instrumental  Pieces,  at 
our  reduced  price,  10  cts.  per  copy.  Postpaid,  with  Music  Roll 
FREE.  Send  io  cts.  for  Sample  Copy,  I, oh cngr i u \s  Wedding 
March ;  also  our  New  Catalogue.  Publisher’s  price  of  this  music 
is  50  cts.  to  $1.00.  Our  price,  10  cts. 

W.  K.  Warrick  Music  Co.,  £14^,1  mfnoiSstreet 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

SWORD  OF  THE  KING 

One  of  the  best  marches  ever  published,  and  a  two-step  of  the 
highest  character  of  composition.  Unlike  the  popular  two-step  of 
the  day,  this  contains  many  beneficial  and  instructive  features  for 
pupiis.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Mention  The  Etude. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  :  One  copy  postpaid,  25  cents ;  five  copies, 
$1.00.  Persons  desiring  100  copy  lots,  write  us  for  our  lowest 
prices.  Copies  sent  on  selection  if  given  satisfactory  reference. 
Write  for  teachers’  rates. 

L.  C.  PENN,  6  East  Virve  Street,  Mt.  Verrvorv,  Ohio 
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Stemboav 

PIANO 

and  its  sphere 

In  both  making  and  selling  Steinway  Pianos  thought  of  profit  gives  way  to  the  supreme  con¬ 
sideration  of  artistic  quality.  The  object  is  to  add  to  the  mastery  of  genius  ;  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  amateur  ;  to  make  easier  the  way  of  the  learner  ;  to  broaden  the  realm  of 
musical  culture. 

Art  is  just  and  bears  its  own  recompense. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Home  of  the  Steinway — Stetson’s,  1 1 1 1  Chestnut  Street — may  be  seen 
and  heard  all  that  the  parent  house  in  New  York  has  to  offer,  shown  in  rooms  that  aft'ord  a 
definite  measure  of  the  piano’s  usefulness  for  chamber  music  or  concert  work. 

Steinway  grands  from  $800  upward  ;  uprights  from  $600  upward.  Some  used — not  worn — 
Steinways  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Sterling  Pianos,  $300  upward,  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  very  popular. 

SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

N.  STETSON  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


A  Revelation  to  Solo  and  Orchestral 
Players 

NEW  PROCESS 

BLACK  DIAMOND 

Gut  Covered  Strings 

FOR 

VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  'CELLO,  AND 
CONTRA  BASS 

Made  by  an  entirely  new  process  in  string  winding. 
Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  true,  remarkably  flexible, 
and  responsive,  possessing  brilliant  and  lasting  tone 
qualities  and  will  not  rattle,  buzz,  or  become  false. 

They  improve  the  tone  of  the  entire  instrument.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  all  the  prominent  artists.  Insist  on  being 
supplied  with  New  Process  Black  Diamond  Strings, 
and  you  never  again  will  be  satisfied  with  other  makes. 

Sold  by  all  the  leading  dealers. 

NATIONAL  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


PIANO 


Do  You  Want  z 
Genuine  Bargain 


Hundreds  of  Upright  Pianos  return*** 
from  renting*  to  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  include  Steiuway* 
Knabee  Fischers  Sterlings  and  other  well  known  makes.  Mai 
can  not  be  distinguished  ptpN  bm  from  new  yet  all  at 

offered  at  a  great  dis-  Ml-  P  Ml  fcVa  count.  Uprights  as  lot 

as  $100.  Also  beautiful  J  Wm  ■■  Mai  New  CpriglitM  at  $12.' 

$136,  $160  and  $166.  A  tine  instrument,  at.  $290,  ful  I 

equal  to  many  $400  pianos  Monthly  payments  accepted.  Freigl 
only  about  $6.  Write  for  particulars.  A  great  saving 
Strongest  guarantee.  Illustrated  Piano  Book  Free. 


assurer. 


LYON  &  HEALY,  "oEXST 

World's  largest  music  house;  sells  everything  !;nown  in  Music 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS. 

A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POLE'S 

©rgan  Jpedal  Httachment 

FOR.  UPRIGHT  PIANOS 


Manufactured  a.r\d  sold  by 

JOHN  J.  POLE,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Sold  in  NEW  YORK  CITY  by 
C.  G.  BROCKINGTON.  15  E.  16th  Street 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 

68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 


The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 

OPEN  ATtL  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Regins  Sept,  zgtli 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD 


ONLY 

IGc 


POST 
*»AID. 

L^u. without  a  teaeker.  Saves  and  w«ry.  AttaoN  ia  andante. 
Statekindof  instrument.  SPBOtA L BEFER — andcele- 
bratcd“H award"  SeiMnstruotnr,  repntar  piano  Sfe.,  postpaid,  fo  25c. 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  sot  price,  on  every  knot*  maaiaul  .astru* 
meat,  BENT  FREE  If  van  state  article  wanted.  Write  to  dry. 

TliK  REllGLl’K  Wl'RMTZER  CO.  227  E.  4th  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Emil  Paur  will  make  his  residence  in  Vienna. 

Josef  Hofmann  has  arranged  for  a  five  month*’  tour  in 
the  United  States  in  1904. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  arrive  in  thi»  country  this 
month,  to  remain  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  choicest  seats  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  ia 
Boston  did  not  bring  as  high  price  as  in  previous  years. 

A  colossal  “Temple  of  Music”  is  to  be  built  in  Berlin, 
which  is  designed  to  hold  the  same  position  as  the  “Albert 
Hall,”  in  London. 

In  July  the  Musicians’  Company,  of  London,  one  of  the 
oldest  Guilds,  will  celebrate  the  granting  of  its  charter  of 
incorporation  by  Edward  IV. 

The  first  performance  of  Beethoven’s  “Fidelio”  was  given 
in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805.  Since  then  it  received  300 
representations  in  the  same  house. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Blake,  a  composer  whose  works  were 
very  popular  with  players  of  drawing-room  pieces,  died  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  November  23,  1903. 

The  music  hall  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  contain 
the  largest  pipe  organ  ever  built.  It  will  have  145  stops. 
Some  of  the  pipes  will  be  five  feet  in  diameter. 

Two  music  publishers  of  Germany  have  paid  $50,000  for 
the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Hugo  Wolf,  who  died  a 
short  time  ago.  His  works  seem  to  gain  in  popularity. 

Paris  correspondence  says  that  there  is  talk  that  Mes- 
dames  Bernhardt,  Rejane,  and  Calve,  who  are  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  will  join  forces  and  take  a  theater  in  Paris. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  an  orchestra  of  forty 
players  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  give  a  series  of  symphony  con¬ 
certs,  and  also  to  visit  a  number  of  other  Southern  cities. 

A  correspondent  from  Prague  writes  that  Sevcik’s 
class  in  violin-playing  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty 
violin  pupils,  some  of  whom  receive  but  one  lesson  in  two 
weeks. 

In  the  prize  contest  offered  by  the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club, 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Dunham,  of  Chicago. 
The  club  will  offer  a  prize  for  small  choral  works  every 
year  hereafter. 

Gustav  Kogel,  one  of  the  European  conductors  who 
were  engaged  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for 
this  season’s  concerts,  was  associate  conductor  with  von 
Biilow  for  several  years. 

The  celebrated  piano-making  house  of  Blilthner,  in  Leip¬ 
zig,  Germany,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  existence.  The  sixty-four  thousandth  instrument,  just 
finished,  was  placed  on  exhibition. 

Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  to  “The  Lyric 
School  of  Opera,”  to  be  located  in  New  York  City.  Homer 
Moore,  lately  of  St.  Louis,  will  be  the  director.  The  school 
will  have  quarters  in  the  Lyric  Theater  building. 

The  Bayreuth  season  of  Wagner’s  operas  will  consist  of 
seven  performances  of  “Parsifal,”  five  of  “Tannhiiuser,” 
and  two  complete  cycles  of  “The  Ring,”  the  dates  ranging 
from  July  25th  to  August  20th,  inclusive.  The  seats  will  be 
allotted  in  March. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  which  assure  perma¬ 
nence  to  the  Chicago  Orchestra.  It  is  likely  that  withia 
a  year  the  orchestra  will  be  giving  its  concerts  in  a  home 
of  its  own,  a  building  to  be  erected  on  Michigan  Avenue 
at  a  cost  of  $350,000. 

Mme.  Nordica  has  received  from  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Bavaria  the  gold  medal  for  art  and  science  founded  by  King 
Ludwig  II.  A  letter  accompanying  the  decoration  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  great  success  Mme.  Nordica  has 
achieved  as  Elsa,  Isolde,  and  Briinnhilde. 

H.  P.  Danks,  a  composer  whose  songs  were  widely  known 
and  used  a  number  of  years  ago,  died  in  Philadelphia.  Nov¬ 
ember  20th,  aged  79  years.  He  was  the  composer  of  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,”  and  "Don’t  Be  Angry  With  Me, 
Darling,”  He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  church  music. 

Herbert  Spencer,  the  great  philosopher,  who  died  last 
month,  was  a  lover  of  music,  which  subject  received  dis¬ 
cussion  in  his  essays.  In  his  young  days  he  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  bass  voice,  and  sang  with  taste  and  good  effect. 
He  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  concerts  and  operas. 

The  first  piano  was  made  by  Cristofori  in  1711.  The 
musical  public  of  Florence,  Italy,  where  Cristofori  lived, 
are  planning  for  a  great  munical  festival  to  celebrate  ths 
two  hundredth  anniversary.  Recitals  en  instruments  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  development  of  the  piano  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  festival. 

Wagner’s  works  seem  to  have  gained  a  wider  hearing 
in  Paris.  In  1901  they  were  played  in  forty-four  concerts 
in  1902  fifty-four,  in  1903  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
“Siegfried”  was  given  for  the  first  time  January  3,  1902 
and  repeated  nineteen  times.  “Lohengrin”  had  twelve  rep¬ 
resentations;  “Die  Walkiire,”  eleven;  “Tannhiiuser,”  six; 
“Die  Meistersinger,”  five. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  of  New  York  City  has  seven¬ 
teen  classes  in  that  city  and  vicinity  for  the  study  of  sight 
singing  and  choral  music.  The  elementary  classes  accept 
any  young  woman  over  15  years  of  age,  and  any  ysung  maa. 
beyond  18  without  requiring  a  previous  knowledge  of  musiq 
The  union  is  self-sustaining,  the  dues,  although  moderate 
being  sufficient  to  defray  expenses. 

Jules  Levy,  the  celebrated  cornetist,  died  in  Chicags 
November  28,  1903.  aged  sixty-six.  He  was  born  in  London 
Eng.,  April  28,  1838.  While  still  a  small  boy  he  showed 
love  for  the  cornet  and  at  seventeen  was  an  accomplished 
artist.  In  1868  he  made  his  first  trip  to  the  United  States 
After  that  he  played  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  was 
considered  the  greatest  living  artist  on  his  instrument 
Several  years  ago  he  made  his  permanent  residence  in  thlk 
country. 

The  Civic  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  made  arrangements  witk 
the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  whereby 
series  of  “People’s  Concerts”  will  be  given  in  the  sutlyirg 
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Lewney’s 


Chocolates  have 
by  their  [delicious  Quality,  Per- 
feet  Purity,  and  Delightful  Flavors  1 
achieved  the 

Largest  SaJes 
Of  aui\y  Coivfectioivs 
la  the  World. 

)wney’s  candies  in  the  original  sealed  pack 
ges  are  guaranteed  to  be  in  perfect  condi- 
ion,  or  money  refunded.  A  guarantee  slip 


sections  of  the  city,  and  the  first  was  given  December  15th. 
The  program  was  made  up  of  good,  but  not  heavy,  music, 
and  the  complete  orchestra  was  present,  conducted  by  Fritz 
Scheel.  The  admission  fee  was  10  cents.  It  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  encouragement  will  be  given  by  the  masses  to 
warrant  an  extension  of  the  enterprise. 

A.  E.  Bosworth,  of  the  Neue  Musikalische  Presse,  No. 
it  B  Konigatrasae,  Leipzig,  offers  a  prize  of  $50  to  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  best  sonatina  in  three  movements,  for  piano 
solo,  of  about  the  same  difficulty  a*  the  Sonatina  in  F  major 
•f  Alban  Forster.  Manuscripts  bearing  mottoes,  and  also 
envelopes  containing  composer's  name  and  address,  bearing 
same  motto  on  outside,  should  be  in  the  publisher’s  hands 
not  later  than  February  1,  1904.  The  sonatina  must  be  of 
Instructive  character  and  should  be  fingered  and  phrased. 

A  permanent  symphony  orchestra  has  been  established 
In  San  Francisco,  which  is  backed  by  a  committee  of 
wealthy  women  of  that  city,  with  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  as 
chairman.  The  orchestra  will  consist  of  the  best  orchestral 
players  of  San  Francisco,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  whole  body  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Scheel.  The  orchestra  will 
play  in  San  Francisco  after  the  regular  orchestral  season 
in  Philadelphia  shall  have  closed.  Concerts  will  be  given 
in  the  leading  Pacific  Coast  cities. 

Frederic  Grant  Gleason  died  in  Chicago,  December 
6,  1903,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  born  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1848,  studied  under  Dudley  Buck,  and  later  in  Germany, 
at  Leipzig.  In  1875  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
for  several  years  worked  in  Connecticut  cities.  In  1877  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  rendered  yeoman  service  to 
the  cause,  of  American  music.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  director  of  the  reorganized  Chicago  Conservatory. 
Mr.  Gleason’s  compositions  included  works  in  the  larger 
forms,  such  as  operas,  overtures,  and  symphonic  poems. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  the  Museum  of  the  AcadSmie 
des  Sciences  of  Paris  is  an  air  violin,  which  resembles  the 
common  violin  with  the  strings  extended  between  two  wooden 
(or  metal)  blades.  It  is  vibrated  upon  at  one  end  by  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  while  at  the  other  the  player  shortens  the 
strings  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  In  fact  the  strings 
of  this  instrument  are  acted  upon  by  the  current  of  air 
instead  of  by  the  common  bow.  The  sounds  are  said  to 
vary  between  those  of  the  French  horn  and  the  bassoon. 
Were  it  possible  for  the  invention  to  come  into  ordinary 
use,  the  violin  would  have  to  be  classed  as  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment. 

Theodor  Kirchner,  a  noted  German  composer,  died  in 
September  at  Hamburg.  He  was  born  December  10,  1823, 
at  Neukirchen,  near  Chemnitz.  In  1838  he  came  to  Leipzig 
and  studied  piano,  organ,  and  composition,  later  spending 
some  time  under  the  instruction  of  Schneider,  the  cele¬ 
brated  organist.  His  professional  life  included  positions 
in  such  cities  as  Winterthur.  Zurich,  Meiningen,  Wurzburg, 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg.  The  past  thirteen  years 
hs  lived  in  the  last  named  city.  A  German  paper  calls 
him  “a  specialist  in  the  realm  of  the  small  piano  piece,” 
which  he  developed  ill  a  masterly  and  wholly  individual 
manner. 

Edouard  Colonne,  the  French  conductor  who  directed 
several  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  series,  said, 
speaking  of  certain  defects  in  the  orchestra:  “These  things 
will  never  change  in  America  until  it  is  as  with  us  in 
Paris — that  an  institution  like  the  Paris  Conservatoire  gives 
you  the  musicians.  Why,  genuine  artists  actually  ooze  out 
of  the  sidewalks;  no  matter  what  the  quality  or  the  ability 
of  the  man  we  lose,  his  place  can  be  filled  twenty  times 
over.”  He  could  not  understand  that  a  country  like  ours 
should  be  without  an  endowed  Conservatory  of  Music,  in 
which  tbe  greatest  teachers  in  the  world  are  engaged  and 
the  expense  on  the  pupil  a  mere  nothing. 


silent,  simply  representing  a  nasal  quality  given  to  the 
vowel  a;  Mozart,  Mot  sart;  Paderewski,  Pahdre/fski ; 
Gluck,  Glook;  Gounod,  Goono;  Palestrina,  Palacefreena; 
Chaminade,  Shameenahd:  Godard,  Godar;  Tschaikowsky, 
Chifcoffsky;  Haydn,  Hy den;  Jw/rganoff,  as  if  English; 
Iljinsky,  Illyinsky;  Beaumont,  Bomou,  final  n  as  in 
Chopin;  Strelezki,  Strelefsky;  Thome,  Tomay;  Johannsen, 
Yohaftnsen;  Gottschalk,  Oofsh~lk;  Reir.hold.  iJinehold; 
d’Aceves,  Dathaveth;  Handel,  Handle;  Geibel,  Gieble; 
Gael,  Gale;  Ringuet,  Rangay;  Bachmann,  Bakhman; 
Schehlmann,  Shaleman;  Kohler,  Kayler;  Bohm,  Borne; 
Cipollone,  Chipollone. 

2.  Conservez  les  deux  pedalcs,  “use  or  keep  on  using  the 
two  pedals”;  Jusqu’  a  la  fin,  ‘“o  the  end”;  Plus  vite, 
“faster”;  Allargando,  “gradually  slower  and  broader”; 
Slentando,  “gradually  slower”;  Si  deve  suonare  tutto  questo 
pezzo,  means  literally  “Si  (or  B)  should  sound  throughout 
this  piece.”  If  you  had  told  us  where  you  had  seen  this 
direction  we  could  have  given  you  a  more  explicit  reply; 
Senza,  “without”;  Repetizione,  “repetition.” 

“Anxious.” — 1.  A  weakened  and  contracted  condition  of 
the  wrist  and  forearm  must  come  from  an  improper  method 
of  position  and  practice.  You  should  use  physical  exercises 
tending  toward  relaxation  and  proper  muscular  control. 
You  have  been  playing  by  main  strength  rather  than  by  a 
proper  control  of  the  weight  of  the  arm. 

2.  Use  “Chords  and  Arpeggios,”  by  Orem,  for  praet’ce 
material  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  various  positions  and 
methods  of  fingering. 

C.  T. — Your  pupil  who  complains  of  a  swollen  condition 
of  the  middle  finger  has  probably  overdone  the  practice 
of  certain  technical  exercises.  All  technical  exercises  tend¬ 
ing  to  stretch  the  hand  should  be  followed  by  a  careful 
massage.  This  will  counteract  any  ill  effects  and  tend  to 
render  the  hand  flexible. 


J.  H. — It  is  better  to  allow  a  pupil  to  play  a  whole  piece 
or  section  of  a  piece  through  before  attempting  to  make 
corrections.  It  is  always  advisable  to  cultivate  steadiness 
in  playing  and  to  keep  down  the  habit  of  frequent  stops 
and  stumbling.  Of  course,  in  the  first  going  over  of  a  piece 
or  study  certain  suggestions  must  be  made,  but  even  this 
should  be  done  with  caution. 

D.  D.  F. — Liszt’s  father  was  not  a  musician;  his  occu¬ 
pation  was  that  of  steward  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the 
Esterhazy  family.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  artisan 
of  German  birth. 

S.  F.  A. — The  Hungarian  Scale  is  neither  major  nor 
minor.  Its  principal  characteristic  is  the  use  of  the  aug¬ 
mented  second,  which  occurs  twice  within  the  octave. 
Taking  C  as  the  tonic  the  Hungarian  Scale  reads:  C,  D, 
E-flat,  F-sharp,  G,  A-flat,  B-natural,  C  (note  the  interval 
of  the  Augmented  Second  between  3  and  4  and  7  and  8. 
This  scale  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  music  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  character,  although  many  of  the  best  composers  have 
written  one  or  more  compositions  in  this  scale.  Liszt  has 
a  number.  Hungarian  gipsy  music  makes  use  of  it. 

H.  F.  T. — 1.  A  straight  line  drawn  over  a  note  indicates 
a  lesser  form  of  accent,  generally  gained  by  use  of  a  pres¬ 
sure  touch.  When  notes  are  both  dotted  and  slurred  the 
non-legato  touch  is  indicated.  In  this  touch  the  tones  are 
slightly  disconnected,  each  note  being  given  three-fourth’s 
sounds,  one-fourth  silence.  The  lines  and  slur  are  often 
combined,  indicating  a  non-legato  executed  with  a  stronger 
pressure. 

2.  A  long  straight  line  or  bracket  over  a  group  of  notes 
(generally  accompanied  by  a  numeral)  indicates  that  the 
group  consists  of  greater  number  of  notes  played  in  the 
time  of  the  usual  number:  for  instance,  a  figure  4 
would  mean  four  notes  in  the  time  of  three. 


M.  J. — 1.  For  information  in  regard  to  the  “Synthetic 
Method,”  write  to  “The  American  Institute  of  Applied 
Music,”  212  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  “Transposition,”  by  Warriner,  which  can  be  ordered 
from  the  publisher  of  The  Etude,  for  75  cents,  will  be  of 
service  to  you. 

H.  F.  T. — 1.  In  the  duet  “Fanfare,”  in  The  Etude  for 
December,  1903,  the  character  that  is  used  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Secondo  part  is  a  rest  indicating  more  than  one 
measure’s  duration,  the  figure  4  showing  the  number.  In 
the  Primo  part  the  figures  8  and  3  indicate  respectively  8 
and  3  measures’  rest. 

2.  The  short  horizontal  line  above  a  note  indicates  the 
pressure  touch,  the  note  to  be  given  its  fullest  value.  Tbe 
same  kind  of  a  line  in  connection  with  a  staccato  dot  indi¬ 
cates  a  slight  shortening  of  the  time  value. 

3.  Rubinstein’s  “Melody  in  F”  is  not  played  in  broken 
chords  unless  so  marked.  Of  course  a  small  hand  is  at  a 
disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  playing  widespread  chords. 
The  lines  drawn  from  notes  on  one  staff  to  the  other  indi¬ 
cate  the  movement  of  the  melody  in  the  inner  parts. 

W.  B. — 1.  The  composer  of  the  “Caliph  of  Bagdad”  was 
Adrien  Frangois  Boieldieu,  born  at  Rouen,  France,  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1775;  died  October  8,  1834.  “Agnes  Sorel”  is  the 
title  of  an  opera  by  Adalbert  Gyrowetz,  who  was  born  at 
Budweis,  Bohemia,  February  19,  1763,  died  at  Vienna,  March 
19,  1850.  The  opera  was  first  produced  at  Vienna  in  180S. 

B.  J.  T. — C.  M.  is  the  abbreviation  for  Common  Meter, 
which  calls  for  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  of  eight  and  six 
syllables  alternately;  C.  M.  D.  means  Common  Meter  Dou¬ 
ble,  eight  lines  instead  of  four;  L.  M.  means  Long  Meter, 
which  calls  for  lines  of  eight  syllables  each;  L.  M.  6  means 
Long  Meter,  six  lines;  L.  M.  D.,  Long  Meter,  eight  lines; 
S.  M.  means  Short  Meter,  in  which  the  lines  have  six,  six, 
eight,  and  six  syllables,  in  the  order  mentioned;  C.  P.  M 
means  Common  Peculiar  Meter,  which  is  not  regular 
throughout;  6,  4,  7,  7,  5,  etc.,  indicate  the  number  of  sylla¬ 
bles  to  a  line. 

M.  B. — Leschetizky  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  in  English, 
Lesh-e-tifs-ky ;  Chopin,  Show-pan,  the  n  being  almost 
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RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


The  TUNE  A-PHONE  In  Operation 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE'S  A  RICH  FIELD 
"Be  Independent  and  \lour  Otvn  Employer 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being 
successfully  taught  by  mail  by  a  new  scientific 
method.  We  are  the  inventors  and  control  the 
TUNE- A -PHONE — the  scientific  invention  that 
teaches  you  in  your  own  home. 

The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  re¬ 
pairing,  etc.,  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand, 
with  attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student. 
After  you  have  graduated  and  received  your  diploma 
we  help  you  start  in  business. 

Here ’s  a  real  opportunity. 

Every  musician  should  have  knowledge  of  piano 
tuning,  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A- 
PHONE  (an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student. 

Note  the  simplicity,  adaptability,  and  compactness 
of  the  instrument.  It  answers  at  once  as  a  tuning- 
fork  and  a  third  hand,  and  is  so  small  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Wrte  to-day  and  let  us  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  testimonials,  endorsements  from  piano  manu¬ 
facturers,  etc.,  of  our  School. 

NILES  BR.YANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

200  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Keep  your  Mu>sic 
JVicely  'Bound 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  have  it  torn,  ragged,  and  hard  to  find. 
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THE  KIMSTEy  MX/SIC  UIJV'DE'R 

has  a  flexible  cover — sheet  music  size— that  can  be  easily 
rolled  ;  will  save  the  edges  of  your  music  and  make  your 
collection  look  neat  and  attractive  always. 

It  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  gummed  stubs  to  hold 
64  pages  of  music,  and  when  you  have  once  pasted  them 
they  are  where  you  can  find  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

Every  Music  Teacher  and  Student  tvill 
recognize  the  -Value  of  this  "Binder 

It  is  a  music,  time,  money,  and  mind  saver. 

Ask  for  THE  KIMSEY  GUMMED  STUB  FLAT  OPEN 
MUSIC  BINDER 

at  your  music  store;  or,  we  will  send  it  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver. 

WM.  SCATCHA'R'D,  J'R. 

500  Odd  Fellotvs  Temple .  THILA.'DELTHIA 


The  Emil  Liebling 

System  of  Advanced 
Piano  Study 


The  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

System  of  Elementary 
Piano  Study 

Positively  obtained  only  of  this  School 
State  Rights  for  sale 


THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  of  VIOLINISTS 

SUPPLIES  its  Members  with  MARKED  VIOLIN  SOLOS, 
showing  the  Fingering,  Bowing,  Positions,  and  Phrasing 
used  by  our  best  Teachers  and  Artists.  Four  graded 
courses,  covering  all  requirements  from  the  first  year  of  study 
to  advanced  concert  solos.  A  well-selected  Repertoire.  Pro¬ 
information  and  Sample  Marked  Solo,  25c 

American  College  of  Violinists,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


YOVR  MUSIC  IS  TORN!! 


It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 
Multum  In  Parro  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 
roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper — 
25  cents,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer  does 
not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PAR  VO 
BINDING  CO..  624  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

FIRST 

IMPRESSION 

is  always  a  lasting  one. 

If  your  Announcement,  Programme, 
Prospectus,  Booklet,  and  Card  is  attrac¬ 
tively  printed,  you  may  be  sure  that 
you,  your  Musicale,  and  your  School 
will  be  considered  worthy  of  attention. 

The  printed  matter  that  makes  your 
future  patrons  and  pupils  feel  like 
thanking  you  for  remembering  them,  is 
the  kind  sure  to  show  returns. 

Our  facilities  for  bringing  these  de¬ 
sired  results  are  at  your  disposal. 

Enhancing  the  value  of  the  article 
without  adding  to  its  cost  is  a  constant 
study  of  ours. 

Doubtless  we  can  be  of  use  to  you.  If 
you  will  send  us  the  copy,  we  will 
gladly  quote  you  our  price.  Let  us  help 
you  make  a  good  impression. 

WM.  F.  FELL  COMPANY 

PRINTERS 

1220-1224  SANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ernest  M.  Skinner  &  Co. 

Church 

Organ  Builders 

387  East  Eighth  Street 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Skinner  Tubular  and  Electro  Pneu¬ 
matic  Action  and  Movable  Console 
Modernizing  Old  Instruments  a.  Specialty 

Examples  of  the  Skinner  action  and  consoles  may  be  found  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston;  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York; 
Church  of  Divine  Paternity,  New  York;  South  Congregational 
Church,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston;  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn  ;  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn;  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York;  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
York ;  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  III.;  Second  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  Chicago,  III.;  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Tone 
unexcelled. 


AN  OPEN  SECRET. 

My  Dear  Grace  : 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  Helen  advis¬ 
ing  her  to  study  “Kindergarten  Music-Building, 
The  Science  of  Music  and  Education,”  with 
Mrs.  N.  K.  Darlingtone,  of  Boston.  I  have  just 
heard  from  Helen,  saying  that  she  is  taking  the 
Short  Series,  known  as  Schedule  IV,  for  only 
Twenty-five  (25)  Dollars;  is  perfectly  delighted 
and  so  thankful  for  my  suggestion.  Have  added 
some  more  to  my  work  for  the  Tiny  Tots, — a 
Short  Series  known  as  ‘ 1  Color-Tone  and  Rhythm,  ” 
which  is  an  exquisite  little  set.  It  is  remarkable 
how  children  come  to  my  class — they  seem  literally 
to  drop  from  the  skies. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

Elizabeth. 


Pupils  of  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia. 

Novellette,  Op.  99,  No.  9,  Schumann;  Nocturne,  Op.  28, 
No.  1,  Meyer-Helmund;  Seventh  Air  Varie  (violin),  de 
Beriot;  Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Valse,  A  la  bien 
Aimee,  Schiitt;  Rondo  Capriccioso  (violin),  Saint-Saens; 
Valse  Brillante  (4  hands),  Moszkowski. 

Pupils  of  F.  S.  Law. 

Little  Dance  (4  hands),  Gurlitt;  Flying  Clouds,  Pratt; 
etudes — Limpid  Stream,  Tender  Flower,  The  Hunt,  Burg- 
muller  Op.  100;  Scherzo  in  B-flat,  Schubert;  Pearls  of 
Dew,  Reynold;  Sailor  Boy’s  Dream,  la  Hache;  Farewell 
to  the  Piano,  Beethoven;  Con  Amore,  Beaumont;  La  Gon¬ 
dola,  Reynold;  Canzonetta,  Hollander;  Gipsy  Rondo, 
Haydn;  La  Fleurette,  Raff;  Gavotte  in  G  minor,  Bach; 
Under  the  Lindens  (4  hands),  Hiller;  Arabesque,  Karganoff; 
Rippling  Waves,  Gurlitt;  Song  Without  Words,  No.  22. 
Mendelssohn;  Fabliau,  Raff;  Evening,  SchyttS;  Song  of 
the  Troubadour,  Raff;  Mazurka  in  G  minor,  Saint-Saens; 
Spanish  Dance  No.  3  (4  hands),  Moszkowski;  Preludes— 
D-flat,  A-flat,  B-flat,  B  major,  G  major,  Chopin;  Im- 
promptu  Valse,  Diemer. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Daisy  Johnson:  A  Spring-time  Program. 

Bird's  Lullaby,  Morning  Song  (piano  solo),  Barcarolle, 
E.  M.  Read;  Over  the  Hills,  Geibel;  Forest  Echo,  Holst; 
Sunset  Nocturne,  Holst;  In  May,  Op.  575,  No.  2,  Behr;  In 
the  Swing,  Op.  25,  No.  12,  Wolff;  On  the  Meadow,  Lichner; 
Evening  Bells,  Kullak;  Sunset  Nocturne,  E.  M.  Read; 
The  Swallow,  Heckle;  Bagpipes,  Ryder;  Out  in  the  Fields, 
Engelmann;  Pastorale,  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Frederic  Beerman. 

Valse  Impromptu  (a  la  Tirolienne),  Raff;  Romanza, 
Shadow  Dance,  Macdowell;  Sonata,  Op.  24,  F  major,  Bee¬ 
thoven;  Skylark,  Tschaikowsky ;  Serenata,  Moszkowski; 
Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14,  Mendelssohn. 

Pupils  of  Walter  de  Prefontaine. 

Marche  Hongroise  (4  hands),  Loeschhorn ;  Caprice  Ce¬ 
leste,  Troyer;  Valse  Arienne,  Spindler;  Fifth  Nocturne, 
Leybach;  Nocturne,  Sunset,  Read;  Playful  Zephyr,  Swalm; 
Reverie,  Evening  Star,  Holst;  At  Twilight,  Maxson;  Sec¬ 
ond  Mazurka  Caprice,  W.  Smith;  Mountain  Stream,  S. 
Smith;  Reverie  d’ Amour,  Geibel;  Polka  de  Concert,  An¬ 
drews;  To  Arms  (4  hands),  Ortlepp. 

Pupils  of  Walter  Spranlcle. 

Merry  Sunshine,  Gurlitt;  Pipe-and-Bowl  Sehottische,  En¬ 
gelmann;  Spinning  Song,  Ellmenreich;  Little  Lighthearts, 
Geibel;  On  the  Meadow,  Lichner;  Joyous  Farmer,  Schu¬ 
mann;  Tulip,  Lichner;  Girard  Gavotte,  Fondey;  The 
Chimes,  Ganschals;  Primrose  Mazurka,  Goerdeler;  Hypa¬ 
tia  Gavotte,  Dougherty;  The  Kindergarten  March,  Pfefter- 
korn;  True  Happiness,  Lange;  Dream  of  Angel,  d’Orso; 
Sonatine,  No.  1,  with  second  piano  accompaniment,  Kuh- 
lau;  Con  Amore,  Beaumont;  Sunflower  Dance  (4  hands), 
MacClymont;  Gondoliera,  Meyer-Helmund;  Moonlight 
Dance,  Engelmann;  Fairy  Fingers,  Mills;  La  Ballerine, 
Aletter;  Valse  Brillante,  Moszkowski;  lima  (4  hands), 
Schulhoff;  Recollections  of  Home,  Mills;  Valse  Caprice, 
Hofmann;  Marche  Militaire,  Op.  51  (8  hands),  Schubert. 


°upils  of  Henry  Durkce  Price. 

Bell  in  the  Valley,  Wenzel;  An  Idyllic  Fancy,  W.  F. 
ludds;  Cathedral  Echoes,  E.  M.  Read;  Harvester’s  Song, 
<\  A.  Williams;  Nymphs  at  Play,  Frysinger;  Sounds  from 
he  Heart,  T.  Espen;  Graziella,  Ganschals;  Wanda,  C. 
lohm;  Styrienne,  Aug.  Winding;  In  Wald  und  Flur,  Lich- 
ler;  Spinning  Song  of  the  Lorelei,  F.  A.  Williams;  Trot 
lu  Cavelier,  F.  Spindler;  Gavotte,  Dreyschock;  Whither? 

_ L  TT--„;  -  t  A  V,  -  Art)  C 


Pupils  of  Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va. 

Voices  of  Spring,  Sinding;  Venetian  Boat-song,  Mendels¬ 
sohn;  If  I  Were  a  Bird,  Henselt;  Love  Not  the  World 
(vocal),  Sullivan;  The  Trout  Stream,  Webb;  Sans  Toi 
(vocal),  d'  Hardelot;  Canzonetta  (vocal),  Rosa;  By  Moon¬ 
light,  Bendel ;  Kappa  Delta  Sigma  March  (8  hands),  Webb; 
Autumn  Leaves  (chorus),  Abt. 


Pupils  of  J.  H.  Coffey. 

Turkish  March,  Op.  101,  Waltz,  Gurlitt;  Evening  in  the 
Village,  Engelmann;  Slumber  Song,  Gurlitt;  Hungarian 
Dance,  Engelmann;  At  School  March,  Streabbog;  Spring¬ 
time  Greeting,  Baldwin;  Spinning  Song,  Ellmenreich; 
Valse  in  A  minor,  Chopin;  Tarantella,  Heller;  Traiimerei, 
Schumann;  Dying  Poet,  Gottschalk;  Perle  du  Madrid, 
Bachmann ;  Impropmptu,  Op.  142,  Schubert. 


Pupils  of  Jesse  O.  Crane. 

Camp  of  the  Gypsies,  Op.  424,  No.  3,  Behr;  In  the  Mill, 
Op.  81,  No.  11,  von  Wilm;  Tarantelle,  Op.  46,  No.  7,  Heller; 
Winter,  Op.  169,  No.  4,  Lichner;  Butterfly,  Op.  59,  No.  2, 
Lege;  On  Loch  Lomond,  Op.  21,  No.  1,  A.  L.  Brown; 
Scherzo,  Op.  33.  Sartorio;  Papillon,  Schmoll;  Titania  Fan- 
tasie  Wely;  Beneath  the  Elms,  Veon;  Sonatine  in  C 
major,  Op.  20,  No.  1,  Kuhlau;  Butterfly  Etude,  Lavallee; 
Duetto,  Op.  38,  No.  6,  Mendelssohn;  Valse  Chromatique, 
Godard. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Frank  Chalenor. 

Meadow  Dance  (4  hands),  Lichner;  Giants,  Rogers; 
Golden  Stars  Waltz  (4  hands),  Streabbog;  A  May  Day  (4 
hands),  Rathbun:  Sonatina,  No.  6,  Clementi;  Spring  Song, 
Mendelssohn;  The  Two  Larks,  Leschetizky;  Hungarian 
Dream  (4  hands),  Faber;  Witches’  Frolic  (4  hands),  Behr; 
Selection  from  “Magic  Flute”  (6  hands),  Mozart. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  II .  I.  Hull. 

Carnival  of  Roses  (6  hands),  Thuillier;  The  Butterfly, 
Merkel;  Golden  Shower,  Bohm;  Silver  Spring,  Tourbie; 
Tarantelle,  Pieczonka;  Danse  Bohemian,  Wooden  Shoes, 
Geibel;  In  the  Twilight  (Shadows),  Gurlitt;  Saltarelle, 
Lack;  Rustling  Woods,  Baumgarten;  Madrilena,  Wachs; 
Dreaming  Heart,  Bachman;  Lutzow’s  Wild  Ride,  Kullak- 
Weber;  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark!  Schubert-Liszt;  Ballade 
In  A-flat,  Chopin;  Marche  de  Nuit,  Gottschalk;  Danse 
Macabre,  Saint-Saens;  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession,  Grieg; 
Kamennoi  Ostrow,  No.  22,  Rubinstein;  March  Militaire, 
Tausig-Schubert;  Spinning  Song  from  "Flying  Dutchman,” 
Wagner-Liszt;  Polonaise,  Op.  22,  Chopin. 

Pupils  of  Chicago  Piano  College:  Preparatory  Department. 

Camp  of  Gipsies,  Behr;  Chase  of  the  Butterflies,  Dennde; 
Cabaletta.  Lack;  The  Wild  Horseman,  The  Merry  Farmer, 
Schumann;  Snow  Bells  (4  hands),  Behr;  Spinning  Song, 
Eilenberg;  Valse  Aerienne,  Spindler;  FUr  Elise,  Beethoven; 
Scherzino,  Handrock;  Sybil,  Schytt§;  New  Spring,  Lange; 
Valse  in  E-flat,  Durand;  Pomponnette,  Durand;  The 
Golden  Swan,  Sehnecker;  Robin's  Lullaby,  Krogman; 
Pink,  Lichner;  Mazurka  Brillante,  Bohm;  The  Bee  in  the 
Clover,  Geibel;  The  Blacksmith,  Mokrcjs;  Dolly’s  Burial, 
Tschaikowsky.  Musical  Clock,  Heins;  Neapolitan  Song, 
Tschaikowsky;  Harlequin.  Beach;  On  the  Meadow,  Lich¬ 
ner;  Austrian  Song  Pacher;  Festival  Sounds,  Homann; 
Fable,  Schmoll:  Valse  Arabesque,  Lack;  Iris,  Pfefferkorn; 
Rayon  d'or,  Wachs;  Valse  in  A-flat,  Durand;  At  Spring- 
tide,  HarnCton  H.  Watt. 
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SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  LESSON,  FREE 

THE 

Qhepard  Methods 


O  F 


Harmony  by 


Correspondence 

PLACE  THE  TEACHER  UPON  A  NEW  LEVEL 
OF  MUSICIANSHIP  AND  USEFULNESS 


Followers  of  “traditional  ”  methods  would 
not  recognize  this  as  “  Harmony.” — It  is  a 
REVELATION  IN  SIMPLICITY  AND 
PRACTICAL  RESULTS. - - 


INVESTIGATE. — It  will  mark  a  NEW 
EPOCH  IN  YOUR  MUSICAL  LIFE 

“HARMONY  SIMPLIFIED."  Seventh  Edition.  Sent  “ On  Approval.' 

Special  Price,  $1.00 


-ADDRESS^ 


The  Shepard  School  of  Theory 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1  £ 


A  complete  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  musical  notation, 
rhythm,  elementary  harmony,  and 
musical  kindergarten.  This  course  is  the 
most  perfect  in  application  and  execution  of  any 
course  of  its  kind  ever  offered.  Any  music  teacher 
or  anyone  who  has  had  two  terms  of  music  lessons 
can  take  up  this  course  by  mail  from  us  and  teach 
it  at  once.  One  of  our  pupils  got  70  pupils  in  two 
weeks  ;  another  secured  50.  All  of  them  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  This  new  method  has  never  failed  to  give 
immediate  results  to  everyone  who  takes  it. 

We  furnish  materials  and  most  minute  instruc¬ 
tions  for  60  lessons.  Just  as  soon  as  you  order  the 
course  we  send  you  the  materials  complete. 

Write  at  once  for  our  beautiful,  free,  illustrated 
booklet. 


!«f 


SWEET-WHITNEY  CO. 

770  THE  GILBERT 

GRAND  R.APIDS,  MICH. 


999  MONROE 
STREET 


Fletcher.  Music  Method  a  simplex  and 


Original  Kindergarten 
System  in 

America  and  Europe 


cA.  few  of  the  many 
endorsers  of  the  method: 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON,  New  York 
JOHN  ORTH,  Boston 

DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN,  Leipsic,  Germany 
B.  J.  LANG,  Boston 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Boston 
H.  M.  FIELD,  Leipsic 

WM.  CUMMINGS,  Dir.  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London 
W.  O.  FORSYTH,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  Toronto 
SIGNOR  GARCIA,  London 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston 
CAVEN  BARRON,  Director  London  Conservatory,  London 
DR.  GERRIT  SMITH,  New  York 
W.  MACDONALD  SMITH,  London,  England 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  Boston 
FRANKLIN  TAYLOR,  London,  England 
WM.  TOMLINS,  Choral  Dir  World’s  Columbian  Exp’n,N.Y. 
JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI,  Buffalo 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN, Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Appld.  Music, N.Y. 
MAX  WEIL,  Director  Weil  Conservatory,  Halifax 
GILBERT  R.  COMBS,  Dir.  Broad  St.  Conservatory,  Phila. 
GILMORE  BRYANT,  Dir.  Durham  Conserv’y,  Durham, N.C. 


KINDERGARTEN 

One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  writes  :  Dear  Mrs.  Copp  :  As  you 
are  so  soon  to  go  to  England,  may  I  not  say  to  our 
cousins  across  the  sea — through  you — how  very 
much  I  wish  more  of  the  English  music  teachers 
could  study  the  Fletcher  Music  Method?  The 
slight  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  one  or  two 
English  teachers  convinces  me  that  I  am  not  an 
enthusiast,  more  than  others,  in  my  conviction  as 
to  the  absolutely  good  results  of  teaching  children 
according  to  this  Method.  After  a  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  (in  private  lessons)  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  various  grades  of  pupils,  I  entered  the 
study  of  Fletcher  work  from  curiosity,  and  ex¬ 
perimentally.  Now  that  I  have  used  it  with  chil¬ 
dren  since  the  first  year  of  its  being  taught  at  all, 
I  would  far  rather  now  give  a  beginner  in  music 
gratis  lessons  than  not  have  him  know  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  simply  for  the  permanent  influence  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  on  his  whole  musical  future,  if 
rightly  taught.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH  MEDCALF. 


Tke  Aim  of  the  Fletcher  Method 


is  to  reduce  the  difficulties  which  the  study  of  music  causes  to  children  and  to  give  a 
Fundamental,  Systematic,  and  Logical  Musical  Education  in  a  way  that  shall  be  thorough, 
natural,  and  pleasurable,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Music  to  exercise  threefold  power, — 
to  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally,  and  artistically. 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Copp : 

My  seventh  year’s  work  as  a  Fletcher  Music  Method 
Teacher  has  closed,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
each  year  an  increasing  success.  I  have  found  the  Method  to 
be  all,  and  far  more,  that  it  claims  to  be.  I  have  watched  its 
working  with  the  same  pupils  for  four  consecutive  years  and 
realize  what  a  means  of  education  music  becomes  when 
taught  in  this  way.  The  systematic  course  in  memorizing,  or 
in  modulating,  or  in  ear-training,  or  any  one  subject  in  the 
Method  has  been  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  course  to  me 
alone.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

EMILY  A.  STURGEON. 


I  have  taught  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  now  for  about 
three  years,  with  increasing  satisfaction  as  to  results.  It  has 
helped  me  wonderfully,  not  only  directly  with  my  junior  pu¬ 
pils,  but  in  broadening  and  deepening  all  my  work,  and  solv¬ 
ing  many  knotty  problems  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  one¬ 
sided  about  it, — eye,  ear,  fingers,  brain,  memory,  imagination, 
all  are  reached  and  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  musical  culture.  Further,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  children, 
who  learn  easily,  love  their  classes,  and  later  on  their  practice, 
finding  it  no  hardship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  parents. 

ROBERTA  GEDDES-HARVEY,  Mus.  Bac., 
(Trin.  College).  Organist  of  St.  George's  Church, 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


Evelyn  FletcHer-Copp,  the  originator  of  the  Fletcher  Music  Method,  be¬ 
sides  the  broad  musical  education  received  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  five  years’  uninterrupted  musical  study  abroad  under  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hugo  Riemann,  Director  Albert  Fuchs,  Wilhelm  Sadony,  Oscar  Brickner,  etc. 

Since  the  originating  of  her  System,  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  has  successfully  introduced 
her  System  into  London,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Brussels,  and  goes  to  Europe 
every  two  years  to  conduct  normal  classes. 

At  home  and  abroad  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  constantly  investigating  all  methods 
which  are  of  psychological  and  musical  worth,  and  her  pupils  have  the  advantage  of 
being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  latest  European  (as  well  as  American)  ideas. 


E.  A.  FLETCHER=COPP,  Home  Address,  BROOKLINE,  Mass 


In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  Fletcher  System, 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  my  strongest  endorsement.  Every 
school  where  a  course  of  music  is  pursued  should  adopt  this 
Method.  Yours  truly,  ALBERT  A.  MACK. 

Music  Director  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr,  William  cMason  says:  New  York. 

The  Fletcher  Method  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  rapid 
and  thorough  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  because  of  its 
tendency  to  immediately  arrest  attention,  to  arouse  interest 
and  thus  to  promote  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  on  the 
part  of  young  children. 


They  have  further  the  advantage  of  the 

Fletcher  Musical  Association 

established  in  1898;  also  the 

Fletcher  Musica.1  Association  Bulletin 

a  paper  edited  three  times  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fletcher 
Music  Teachers  ;  also  the 

Fletcher  Music  Bureau. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  a  bureau  has  been  opened  to  which 
all  teachers  desiring  situations,  and  all  institutions  desiring  Fletcher  Music  Teachers, 
may  apply. 

This  System  is  not  taught  by  correspondence. 

New  York  Address,  1125  Madison  Avenue 
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School  o!  Sight-Singing 
Ear-Training,  Choral 
and  Piano  Music 


EVA  B.  DEMING,  Director 
402-3  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Special  Normal  Course 

in  Sight-Singing  and  Choral  Music  will  begin  Monday,  January  25,  1904. 

The  finest  methods  used  in  Europe  and  America  are  taught. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  include  Sight-Singing,  Harmony,  Choral  Conducting,  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching  Children  and  Adults. 

Students  passing  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  (daily  lessons),  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  take 
positions  as  Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  Ylusic  in  Private  and  Public  Schools.  Diplomas  given  to  those 
completing  the  work.  Send  for  Circular. 


Burrowes  Course  of  Music  Study. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY— INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS  BY  HOME  STVDY.  &n  < 

Send  your  address  and  a  descrip-  K A THAR  ¥N|T  RI7R  R  OWFS  EASTERN  ADDRESS,  B  502  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
tive  booklet  will  be  mailed  free.  I  II  IV.  t  IN  .tr  .DV'IV.IV.VrVTIlrO,  WESTERN  ADDRESS,  SUITE  B,  KIRBY  BLDG..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Tke  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method  of  Music  Study 


CLASS  PLAYING  ONE  OF  THE  TEST  GAMES 


ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS.  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 

This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which  by  means  of  pictorial  chart 
drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and  other  interesting  devices  brings  the  following 
topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension  : 

Musical  Notation,  Elementary  Harmony,  Rhythmic  Motion, 

Keyboard  Location,  Musical  History,  Finger  Calisthenics  and  Technique, 

Audition,  Composition,  Piano  Work. 

This  work  is  intently  practical  and  instructive  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundred 
enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a  large  per  cent,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lossorxs  a.re  equally  Instructive  to  either  child  or  adult. 

The  price  for  normal  work,  ineluding  materials,  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Fall  Term — 10  Weeks 
Commencing  Sept.  15 

Special  Work  may  fee  taki 


Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets  and  Correspondence 
Course  Circulars 


Shorter  Period  by  Special  Arrangement 

a  j  j  Mnc  r  r>  PADCANC  610  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  203  Mich.  BIvA* 
Address  MRJi.  T.  I.  r  ARSONS,  CHICAGO 


THE  ART  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE  OF  CHILD-NATURE 

THE  FAIRCH1LD-SHERMAN  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  for  Mothers,  Kindergartners,  and  Teachers 

The  only  Musical  System  which  deals  with  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes:  “Your  object — a  most  important  one — to  stimulate  the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  and  to  make  musical  symbols  constitute  living  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object,  seem 
to  me  to  be  exeef-lent.  May  success  be  yours.” 

Mothers*  Course,  Kindergartner’s  Course,  Music  Teachers’  Course;  also  NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACH¬ 
ERS  who  wish  to  form  MOTHERS’  CLASSES  and  to  train  KINBERGARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  -  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  -  -  »  227  Irving  Avenua 


KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  studio  beginning  in  October,  February, 
and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons  during  entire  season. 
Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 
505  Huntington  Chambers,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


STUDY  PIANO  TUNING 


REPAIRING  AND  REGULATING  AT  HOME 

Music  Teachers  and  Pupils  can  learn  to  tune,  regulate,  and  repair 
their  own  pianos,  and  increase  their  income  by  tuning  for  others. 

PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

By  our  “  Pay-as-you-go”  system,  the  student  may  take  as  many 
or  as  few  lessons  as  he  desires,  and  may  accommodate  himself  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  one,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  take  them  oftener  than 
he  finds  convenient,  or  any  more  of  the  lessons  than  he  chooses. 
Should  only  one  lesson  be  taken,  much  valuable  information 
would  be  gained  on  “  The  Laws  of  Vibrating  Strings,”  “  Har¬ 
monics,”  and  full  directions  on  “  How  to  Tune  Unisons,”  which 
would  save  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

Send  for  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 


THE  MVNROE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TVNING 

DEPT.  E 

FALL  RIVER  5  MASSACHUSETTS 


|  |  AVOID  RE-WRITING  OP  MUSIC  MSS.  |  | 

Use  the  most  efficient  RAPID  DUPLICATOR  for  3,  10,  20,  or 
30  exact  copies  equal  to  the  original  from  pen  or  typewriting, 
drawing,  and  music.  Instantaneous.  Indestructible.  6 y.  x  10 
size,  $3.00;  10x15,  $5-°o;  12x18,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Order  to-day.  E.  BENSI'JGER  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BeeteViolins 

I  Soulful  mellow  tone. 

Send  stamp  for  valuable  booklet 
“  How  to  Judge  Violins.” 

BYRON  E.  BEEBE,  Box  J,  Franklin  Park  (Chicago),  111 


LACY  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

1302  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Teachers'  and  students’  course  in  all  branches  of  music. 

LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 

( Copyrighted  1899) 

Board  for  limited  number  of  pupils.  Send  for  circulars. 


C >he  NATIONAL 
College  of  Music 

809  N.  BROAD  ST. 


DR.  M.  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION— GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 

Grade  1,  School  I  Grade  3,  Conservatory 

Grade  2,  Academy  j|  Grade  4,  College 

Vocal  and  Instrumental,  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  to  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertains 
to  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 


Organized 

1850 


DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 

809  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

( W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors  Philip  H.  Goepp 

(.C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


harmony.  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  ETUDE 
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The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


professional  Directory 


HORACE  P.  DIBBLE,  Lecture  Song  Recitals,  and 
Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Singing,  The  Conservatorium, 
3631  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DR.  HENRY  HANCHETT,  Concert  Pianist, 
Teacher,  Lectures,  etc.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
JOHN  ORTH,  Pianist  and  Teacher.  Classes  in 
Teaching  Teachers  how  to  Teach  Piano.  146 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE, 

Voice,  Piano,  Theory,  Lee.  Recitals,  136  5th  Ave., 
New  York,  and  708  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

Supplies  Conservatories, Colleges, and  Schools 
with  teachers  of  Music,  Oratory,  etc. 

Arranges  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Recitals, 
and  Lectures  by  prominent  artists,  for  College 
Courses. 

Those  who  expect  to  teach  next  season  should  write 
at  once  for  a  Handbook  to 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mention  “  The  Etude.” 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JULIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  -  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

IWCORPORATCO  1900 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN 
EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 


Foe  Calendar,  address 


THOMAS  B.  COLBURN.  Seentary 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  of  MUSIC 

BEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 

1511  G1 RAfi-D  AVE.  k.  h.  chandler,  mcar 


MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 
TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEOR.1 
Organ  lessons  given  on  the  three-manual  Electric  Organ 
at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Fifty  of  Mr.  Maxson’s  Organ  pupils  have  obtained 
church  positions. 


CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

organized  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained 
Supervisor. 

This  department  offers  a  one  year''  s  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 


THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 

MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  Teachers  for  the  study  of  criti¬ 
cally  selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period,  “  the  very  first  work  at 
the  piano,”  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

Write  for  particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director 

Ha.i\del  Ha.ll,  Chicago 


15he  AMERICAN 

C  O  N  S  E  R.VATO  R.Y 


KIMBALL  HALL  BUILDING 

239  to  253  Wa.ba.sh  Avenue,  Chica.go 


The  most  complete  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  in  the  West.  Sixty  emi¬ 
nent  instructors.  Teachers’ Training  De¬ 
partment.  Unrivaled  free  advantages. 
Catalog  mailed  free.  ^  ^  ^  n? 

j  JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 

THE  CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 

is  the  only  school  in  Chicago 

/TV  DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELYto  the  PIANO 

iHf  It  stands  for  Pia.no  -  Musicianship.  No 

free  scholarships  —  no  medals  —  no  fads. 

B  Simply  the  best  Piano  Course  in  Chicago 

at  the  lowest  consistent  rates.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue.  Address  CHARLES  E.  WATT, 

Director,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 

CHICAGO  CONSERVATORY 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hinshaw,  President ;  Frederic  Grant  Gleason, 
Director;  D.  M.  Hillis,  Treasurer;  M.  V.  Hinshaw,  Manager. 

AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  in  America.  Music;  Languages.  Elocu¬ 
tion  and  Oratory;  all  branches  of  Music.  Hinshaw  School  of 
Opera  and  Drama  ;  Nightly  Performances.  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free.  Address  M.  V.  HINSHAW,  Ma.na.ger 

WM.  E.  SNYDER.  Concert  Pianist 
&nd  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 

OF  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Just  returned  from  several  years’  study  under  the  great  Vienna 
master,  and  is  introducing  this  system  in  the  Kemper  Hall  Sem¬ 
inary,  Kenosha,  Wis.  You  need  the  text-book — then  you  need 
personal  instruction  to  work  it  out  rightly. 

STVDIO :  No.  64  AVDITORIVM  BVILD1NG,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 

ALL  BRANCHES  piano 

OF  &  VIOLIN 

MUSIC?  THEORY,  Etc. 

Taught  in  Carefully  Graded  Courses 

Every  department  under  direction  of  eminent 
teachers.  Class  or  private  instruction. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word ,  a  school ,  The  Columbia 
School  of  Music, gives  to  its  students  the  advantages  derived 
from  courses  of  study  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

Write  for  Catalogue ,  which  gives  details  of  Educational 
plan}  list  of  faculty ,  and  tuition  rates. 


Concert  Violinist  and  Irvstructoi 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  services 
of  tw.  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  ham 
reooired  from  himi  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  art 
thoroughly  oenvewairt  with  his  educo*ijtjaJ  ideas,  and  admirably 
qualified  to  prepare  students  for  feU  personal  instruction. 

AH  pupils  study  tag  with  these  assistants  are  tutder  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann's  petsonal  saperviaion,  a*M  are  required  to  play  for  him  at 
stated  intervals. 

Far  mnnt  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  in- 
stnwdoa  Iran  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  Ids  aarthtants,  address,  uafi 
October  at, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St.,  New  York  Cib, 


FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD.  "Director 


For  descriptive  booklet  and 
further  information  address 

LOUIS  EVANS,  Dusinejj  Manager 


A  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  DR.AMA,  AND 
LANGUAGES 


Best  Modern  Advantages  and  Methods  in  all  Departments. 
Free  Classes  and  Recitals 


MUSICAL  DIRECTORS 


William  H.  Sherwood, 
Walter  Spry, 

Arthur  Bep.esford, 
Adolph  Rosenbecker, 
Arthur  Dunham, 
Shirley  Gandell, 


Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark-Wilson, 
Daniel  Protheroe, 

Mrs.  Stacey  Williams, 

Wm.  Apmadoc, 

Hoi.mes  Cowper, 

Mme.  Ida  Serven,  School  of  Drama. 
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The  Denver  Music  and  Fine  Arts  College 

M,  L  „  A  —music,  painting,  oratory,  drama,  languages, 
tne  AND  literature  taught  by  expert  professors 

Everything  about  the  institution  is  first-class  and  up-to-date.  The  best  climate  in  the  world, 
especially  adapted  to  vocal  study.  Prospectus  free.  Address: 

SAMUEL  H.  BLAKESLEE,  Dean,  901  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 


Burritt  L.  Marlowe 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Pupil  of  LESCHETIZKY  a.nd  Frl.  Prentrver 

DENVER  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 
901  Logan  Avenue,  -  -  Denver,  Colorado 


Founded  by  J.  H.  Hahn,  1874.  Francis  L.  York,  M.A.,  Director. 

DETROIT  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


F.  E.  HATHOR.NE 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


THIRTIETH  YEAR 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best  Equipped  Conservatory  in  Michigan. 

The  faculty  includes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Composition;  Wm.  Yunck, 
Violin  ;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton,  Voice ;  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Public  School  Music,  and  a  corps  of  37  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed 
for  their  excellence. 

FREE  ADVANTAGES 

All  instrumental  and  vocal  students  receive  free  instruction  in  Harmony,  Musical  History,  Vocal  Sight  Reading,  Ensemble 
Playing,  and  free  admission  to  concerts,  lectures,  etc.  Students  Received  Daily.  Prospectus  on  application. 


240  Woodward  Avenue. 


JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary. 


Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Michigan 

MICHIGAN 
C  O  N  S  E  RVA  T  O  RY 
OF  MUSIC 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
ALBERTO  JONAS,  Director 


H 


[AS  GAINED  NATIONAL  FAME  as  the  representative 
musical  institution  of  Michigan  and  one  of  the  foremost, 
largest,  and  most  exclusive  conservatories  in  America. 
All  branches  of  music,  elocution,  dramatic  art,  languages,  by 
faculty  of  thirty-eight  eminent  instructors,  including  world- 
renowned  artists.  School  year  begins  September  8.  Hand¬ 
some  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 


COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITERARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academv- 


Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  and  Aims 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 

For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 
Send  for  Catalogue 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC  5  } 

(Th©  Metropolitan  College  of  Music), 

Edgar  O.  Silver,  President.  212  West  59th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners:  William  Mason,  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley, 
Tom  Karl,  John  C.  Griggs,  Paul  Ambrose,  H.  Rawlins  Baker,  Alfred  D.  Wickes,  Kate  S. 
Chittenden,  William  F.  Sherman,  Geo.  Coleman  Gow,  McCall  Lanham,  Mina  M.  Bru&re, 
and  others. 

The  advantages  are  unequaled  in  America. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues. 


KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


8road  Street 
Conservatory 
of  Music 


1329-1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 


Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 

branches  by  a  tacuity  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 
Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 


The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CL  ARKE,  Mus  Doc.,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Department. 
PRESTON  WARE  ORB'M.  Mus.  Bac.t  Organ  Department. 

Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision  t 
ENOCH  W  PEARSON  IMr.  of  Mus.,  Pub*c  Schools  of  Philo, 
Illustrated  Csitlogoe  Ffs#  Wsmtton  Th*  Fttida-  Oorroofosdosco  Solicited. 


.  ,  CONSERVATORY  of 

W<W  NATIONAL  REPVT  ATION 

Pupils  from  2">  States.  Liberal  Rebate  on  tui¬ 
tions  to  pupils  coining  from  remote  distances. 
Salubrious  climate,  especially  favorable  to  Vocal 
Students. 

Six  Graduating  Courses,  with  Diplomas. 

Home  Boarding  Department. 

Teachers’  Condensed  Course  June  22d  to  July 
9th,  1904. 

Open  all  the  year. 

Author  of  the  Landon  Methods.  Box  591,  Dalian,  Texas. 


DallasTexas' 

chasw  landon. 

Oi  rector. 


SCHOOL  FOR  ORGANISTS 


Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fine  Modem  Pipe  Organ  for  Practice 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 


F.  W.  WODELL,  Voice  Specialist 

The  School  for  Singers,  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq., Boston 

V oice  and  Singing  from  the  beginning  to  advanced  interpretation. 
Pupils  last  season  did  the  solo  work  in  Elijah,  Grand  Opera 
(Recital),  and  Musical  Comedy,  with  orchestra  and  full  stage 
business.  “  Practical  Voice  Culture,"  with  some  exercises, 
six  cents  in  stamps. 


KLINDWORTH 

_  of  Music 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Students  with  high  aim  and  earnest  purpose  will  find 
t  to  their  interest  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  which  has  a  record  of  three  years’  unparalleled 
success. 

A  highly  efficient  Faculty  guarantees  thorough  in¬ 
struction  for  those  who  want  to  prepare  themselves  for 
professional  careers  or  for  the  Concert  stage. 
Special  courses  for  teachers  during  Summer  months. 
Home  Boarding  Department. 

For  annual  Catalog  write  to 

KURT  MUELLER 

P.  O.  Box  228,  ...  Atlanta.  Ga. 


TEACHER  *F  THE 

LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 

3Lrcently  returned  from  study  in  Vienna.  Thorough  course  in  the 
art  of  Pianoforte  playing,  with  diploma. 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  DOC.  South  38th  Street 
LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

B  Y  M  A  I  L  |N  HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  AND 

COMPOSITION 


CH.  EDWIN  VEON 

PI  A  NIST— TEA  CHER 

Studio:  534  Smithfield  St.,  -  Pittsburg,  Fenna. 

MANUSCRIPTS  CORRECTED  AND  ACCURATELY 
PREPARED  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Music  arranged  from  single  parts  for  full  orchestra. 
Address  all  communications  to 

MR.  VEON,  Geneva  College,  -  Beaver  Falls,  Penna 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  ? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music  ?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


J^Luatc  Typography  in  all  its  Branches 

(^EzPudley  €,  Limerich==| 

>•  South  Dicks  Street,  pbttacfetpM* 

(  Market  above  FMteeottt  ) 


QUSTAV  L.  BECKER 

Concert  Pianist.  Ceacher,  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker's  pupils  are  themselves  teachers* 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  te 

1  West  104th  Street.  -  -  New  York  City 


DR.  ROBERT  GOLDBECK’S 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
and  Theory  (including  Counterpoint  and  Fugue),  with  all  the  details 
that  makeup  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  according 
to  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R..  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


The 


“  Sternberg 

School  of  Music 


Philadelphia:  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S.  18th  St. 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 

Session  1903-1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  branches. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
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SECOND  NOCTURNE.. 


Revised  k  fingered  by  C.v.  Sternberg. 

Allegretto.  m.m.J.=66. 


Th.Leschetizky,  Op. 12. 
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14  N°  4362 


RUBEZAHL. 


Riibezahl  is  tiie  name  of  u  famous  spirit  of  the  Riesen  Gebirgein 
in  Austrian  Tyrol,  corresponding  in  a  measure,  to  the“Puck”o‘f 
England.  He  is  celebrated  in  ballads  and  takes  under  the  various 
forms  of  a  miner,  hunter,  monk,  giant,  dwarf,  etc.  He  aidsthepoor 

Allegro  agitato,  m.m.  J-  r9(> 


and  oppressed,  shows  the  road  to  benighted  wanderers  and  wages 
incessant  war  with  the  proud  and  wicked.  The  gloomy  mountain 
recesses  and  the  sportive  character  of  the  spirit  are  shown  in  this 

piece'  H.  NECKE,  Op.  233,  No.  5. 


Poeo  pin  lento,  m.m.  J.  r  84 
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PROMENADE. 

POLKA- MARCH. 
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PLEASURES  OF  YOUTH. 


Tempo  di  Valse.  m.m  J.=  66. 


WALTZ. 


PIERRE  RENARD. 
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Dedicated  to  My  Much  Esteemed  Teacher, 
Mr.  Michael  Kegrize. 


No  4460 


WHEN  LOVE  IS  DONE. 


E.Mac  LEAN. 


Moderato. 
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N9  445*7  To  Mrs  Walker  w: Greenwood. 

UNDER  THE  WIDE  AND  STARRY  SHY 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


REQUIEM 


Angelo  M.  Read,  Op.l6,No  3 


Andante  piu  lento  e  con  espressione. 
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Octavo  Music 


FOR 


Glee  Clubs,  Quartets,  etc, 

^ |^— — — ET 

By  Adam  Geibel,  Alonzo  Stone 
J.  C.  Macy,  Jules  Jordan,  etc. 


MIXED  VOICES 

*  A  Bright  Day . Linders 

*  In  the  Spring . Geibei 

*t  Minnehaha . Loring 

*  Old  Oaken*Bucket . Macy 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic . . . Jordan 

Cuddle  Doon .  . Macy 

America.  (Original  Setting) . Jordan 

*  O’er  the  Gleaming  Waves . Geibel 

♦The  Rainbow  Bridge  of  Dreams . Linders 

With  Heart  and  Hand.  (Priests’  March) _ Mendelssohn 

*t  Buttercups.  Gavotte . Hayes 

♦  t  Loch  Lomond, .  ■  * . . . .  Art .  Idacy 

O’er  the  Silvery  Sea . Leston 

*  Unrest . Linders 

♦Vesper  Bells . st0ne 

*t  Mammy’s  Littl’  Honey.  (Plantation) . Tracy 

*  Also  arranged  for  male  voices. 

♦f  Also  arranged  for  men’s  and  women’s  voices. 


.08 


.10 

•  15 
•15 

.  12 

•  15 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.20 

.10 


MALE  VOICES 

Fill  Your  Steins . Mittell 

♦Victory.  March . Hayes 

The  Young  Moon  and  the  Old . Holcomb 

Ye  Frog  and  Ye  Crow.  (Humorous) . Macy 

The  Monks  of  St.  Sebastian . Daniels 

The  King’s  Quest . Macy 

The  Gates  of  Silence .  Bailey 

Jemima’s  Pi-a-na.  (Humorous) . Crowley 

Salute  the  Flag . Jordan 

The  Songs  of  Old .  . Stone 

♦Up  and  Away.  March .  Geibel 

Three  Blind  Mice . Jordan 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts.  (Humorous) . Dore 

Gipsy  John . Clay-Geibel 

Laugh  and  be  Merry . Gottschalk 

Lena .  (Tenor  Obi.) . Lewis 

♦When  all  the  World  is  Young . Rogers 

*  Also  arranged  for  mixed  voices. 

WOMEN’S  VOICES  (Quartets  and  Trios) 

Love  Keeps  a  Shop.  (Quartet) . Stone 

*  Mammy  Loo.  (Quartet) . Cartwright 

A  Song  of  Spring.  (Quartet) . Stone 

Bonnie,  Sweet  Bessie.  (Quartet) . Gilbert 

The  River’s  Song.  (Quartet) . Geibel 

Blue  Bells.  (Trio) . Linders 

*  Passing  Regiment.  March.  (Quartet) . Macy 

The  Courtly  Days  of  Old.  Minuet.  (Qt.)  Paderewski-Macy 

The  Rock-a-by  Lady.  (Trio) . Prescott 

Come  Back  Once  More.  (Quartet) . Karle 

The  Little  Grenadier.  (Quartet) . Macy 

Arbutus.  (Quartet) . Stone 

Nature’s  Carnival.  (Trio) . Geibel 

Robin  Adair.  (Quartet) . Johnson 

Come  Join  our  Dancing.  Minuet  (Quartet) . Linders 

♦The  Mouse.  (Humorous)  (Quartet) . Stone 

*  Also  arranged  for  men’s  voices. 


NOIE:— If  any  of  the  above  pieces  cannot  be  had  from 
regular  dealers,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  on  approval 
to  any  one  sending  us  remittance  or  satisfactory  reference. 
Discounts  given. 


Octavo  Catalogue  of  Quar¬ 
tets,  Trios,  etc.,  sent  free  to 
any  address,  also  Quartet 
Cuide  JZ?  jZ7  jZ?  jZ? 

WHITE-SMITH  MUSIC  PUB.  CO. 

BOSTON :  62  64  Stanhope  Street* 

NEW  YORK:  6  East*  Seventeenth  Street* 
CHICAGO:  259  Wabash  Avenue 
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was  the  first  maker 
of  sticks  of  soap  for 
shaving.  Sticks  in  3 
sizes;  shaving  cakes 
in  3  sizes. 

Pears’  Soap  established  over  100  years. 

NOW  IN  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

GRIMM’S 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

For  Beginners  on  the  PIANOFORTE 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALL 

Price,  $1.00  per  copy.  To  Teachers,  67  cents 


GAINING  GROUND 

Grimm’s  Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony 

Already  adopted  by  many  of  our  best  theorists. 
Send  for  book  of  testimonials. 

Price  for  Complete  Book,  Cloth,  .  .  .  $i,$0 

Vols.  I  and  II,  “  .  .  each,  i.oo 

35  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  the  above  send  direct  to 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

General  Mvislc  Dealers 

105  &  107  W.  4th  St.,  -  Cincinnati,  O. 


Piano  Technic 
For  Children 


BY 


JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS 

containing  forty-one  illustrations  of  a  child’s  hand. 
A  book  of  r42  pages,  strongly  bound  in  Cloth. 

Price,  $2.00 


An  elementary  work  on  Piano  Technic,  or  rather 
an  elementary  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Piano 
Technic,  pointing  the  technical  way  far  beyond 
the  elementary  stages  of  piano  playing.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  not  one  technical  principle  involved 
in  advanced  piano  playing  which  is  not  given  in 
this  book. 

Miss  Caruthers  uses  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
Mother  Goose  and  other  favorite  classics  from  the 
literature  for  children,  as  material  suggesting  tech¬ 
nical  action  for  the  finger-plays  and  rhythmic 
drills,  which  are  studied  and  practised  away  from 
the  piano  and  afterward  at  the  piano. 

The  new  features  embodied  are  not  those  of  a 
“  new  method,  ”  but  the  manner  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  presented  is  decidedly  new  and  has  proved 
successful  to  an  unusual  degree. 

The  ideas  presented  appeal  not  only  to  the  wide¬ 
awake  teacher,  but  with  equal  interest  to  the  child. 
Everything  in  the  work  tends  directly  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  accurate  technic,  in  which  the 
child  finds  a  keen  delight  because  of  the  “  play  ” 
connected  with  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 

“  During  the  past  four  years  this  system  of  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  children  has  been  tested  prac¬ 
tically  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  proved 
equal  to  every  demand  made  upon  it  for  precision 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  action. 

“  No  claim  is  made  to  originality  in  the  technical 
forms  introduced,  the  object  being  to  crystallize  in 
a  compact  series,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
little  children,  such  fundamental  technical  forms 
as  are  recognized  in  standard  works  on  technic. 

“  Finger-plays  for  little  children,  encouraging 
free  finger  activity,  have  long  been  used  in  the  kin- 
dergarten,  but  not  for  the  cultivation  of  specialized 
activities,  essential  in  acquiring  the  technic  of 
piano  playing.  Development  of  these  specialized 
activities  is  precisely  the  function  of  the  studies 
given  in  this  book,  the  development  being  gained 
in  rhythmic  expression  through  a  quickened  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  this  system  of 
technic  should  go  the  DICTATION  STUDIES 
IN  MELODY  AND  HARMONY  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN,  by  Mary  Frances  Frothingham,  with 
Introduction  by  Julia  Lois  Caruthers. 
These  afford  practice  in  ear-training  which  leads 
the  student  through  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  harmony.  The  discipline  acquired  through  the 
training  pursued  in  this  course  gives  the  child,  or 
any  student,  a  mental  conception  and  knowledge 
of  harmony  which  enables  him  to  write  melody 
and  two-,  three-,  and  four-voiced  harmony  with  the 
same  accuracy  that  he  writes  words  and  frames 
sentences  after  knowing  how  to  spell. 


Each  of  the  above  works  is  complete  in  itself.  Their  com¬ 
panionship  in  study  is  therefore  suggested,  not  obligatory. 


CLAYTON  F.  Sl/MMY  CO. 

V  \Z  11  LI  S' HE,  HS 

220  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Music  Publishers  and  Importers 
Dealers  in  Music  of  the  Better  Class 
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MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

BY  MAIL  TO  - 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  and  SATISFACTORILY 

OV"R  SySTEM  OF  DEALING 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  music  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following : 

A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value ; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “On  Sale”  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  together  with  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  country  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

IHHe  IDesice  )J?ouv  Crabe,  lar«e  or  smi11- or  even  a  portion  9f  "■ 

- -  An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com¬ 
positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 
our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking : 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows,  and  Strings. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  and  Importer 
1708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


FREE! 

To  every  reader  of  The  Etude  sending  4 
cents  to  Carl  Fischer,  6  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  C.  F.  Pro¬ 
fessional  Sample  Parts,  a  book  containing  80 
pages  (full  sheet  music  size)  of  piano  music. 

PARSIFAL 

A  new  Fantasie  Transcription  by  Hans  T. 

Seifert,  published  by 

CARL  FISCHER 

6  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

This  fantasie  introduces— Love  Feast,  Grail 
Motive,  Motive  of  Faith,  Transformation 
Scene,  Bell  Motive,  The  Promise,  Gathering 
of  the  Flower  Maidens,  Parsifal  Motive, 

Flower  Maiden’s  Waltz,  Transsubstantia¬ 
tion  Motive,  Benediction,  The  Flowery 
Meadow,  Good  Friday  Charm,  Titurel’s 
Funeral  Salvation  of  the  Saviour,  etc. 

PRICE  SO  CENTS,  NET,  POSTPAID. 

Usual  Discount  Allowed. 

Ask  for  “  Seifert  ”  Fantasie  on 


PARSIFAL 


Every  Etude  reader  sending  for  “  Seifert  ” 
Fantasie  on  Parsifal  will  receive  catalogues, 
sample  copies,  a  daily  reminder,  circulars, 
etc.,  at  regular  intervals,  which  are  entirely 


FREE! 


BY  ALL  MEANS 

GET  THE  MATCHLESS 

“Matchmaker” 

MARCH  TWO-STEP 

America's  New  Society  Park  and  Dance  Hall  Favorite 

By  Rozicr  Daughtry 

Copyright,  MCMIII,  by  Commodity  Music  Co. 


Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers.  Price,  50  cts. 

Published  by  COMMODITY  MUSIC  CO.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


VALLAMONT 

fountain.} 


COMPLETE  COPIES  will  be  mailed  to 

“Etude”  readers  upon  receipt  of  25c.  (stamps 
accepted).  Or,  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you 
one  each  of  the  following  : 


“  Vallamont,”  Reverie,  -  -  -  -  50c. 

“  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,”  Intermezzo,  50c. 
“Nvla,”  an  Algerian  Intermezzo,  -  50c. 

“  Tfie  Social  Whirl,”  March,  -  -  50c. 

“Mid-Summer,”  Waltzes,  -  -  -  50c. 


Five  of  the  very  best  publications  on  the  market. 

VANDERSLOOT  MVSIC  COMPANY 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

The  Vandersloot  Teaching  Edition  is  in  great  demand 


MY  ALABAMA  SUE  Wm. 

A  well-told  love  song  of  the  South,  firU  of  feeling 
and  replete  with  inspiring  melody.  Price,  50c. 

Sample  Copies  15c. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CLIFT  HARRIS  CO.,  839  Broadway, 

camden,  n.  j. 
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Latest  Pu  bHcattons 


SONGS 

RAE,  KENNETH.  Sweetheart.  Eb  (bb-c),  F  (c-d), 

G  (d-e),  A  (e-fff) . . 

A  beautiful  little  love  song  —  one  that  will  surely  be  a  permanent 
favorite.  Easy  to  sing  and  full  of  expression. 

TEMPLE,  GORDON.  O  Song'  Divine.  C  (bb-c), 

D  (c-d),  Eb  (db-eb),  F  (eb-f),  G  (f-g) . . . 50 

A  semi-sacred  song  which  can  be  used  equally  well  in  the  concert 
hall  or  in  church  service.  Very  melodious,  and  with  very  strong 
climax.  Published  in  five  keys,  to  suit  all  voices. 


TEN  MELODIOUS  SKETCHES 

for  Piano  Solo 
By  M.  B.  WILLIS.  Op.  14a 

No.  1.  Shepherd’s  Song . (IB)  .25 

A  pleasing  allegretto  movement,  in  the  key  of  F.  The  second 
theme  is  a  very  interesting  melody  for  the  left  hand. 

No.  2.  The  Doll’s  Funeral . (1  A)  .40 

A  sober  little  piece,  in  G  minor.  Both  hands  are  in  single  note 
runs  and  broken  chords  throughout,  but  the  combination  of  the 
legato  melody  and  short-phrased  accompaniment  makes  this  a  very 
useful  and  interesting  teaching  piece. 

No.  3.  On  Horseback . • . (IB)  .40 

A  descriptive  piece,  representing  the  approach,  passing  and 
retreat  of  a  party  of  horseback  riders.  It  has  no  large  chords,  but 
contains  excellent  practice  in  staccato  playing. 

No.  4.  In  Autumn.  (Waltz) . (IB)  .25 

The  melody  of  this  waltz  is  entirely  in  the  left  hand.  The  first 
theme  is  in  A  minor,  indicative  of  the  sadness  of  autumn,  while 
the  second  theme  is  in  D  major,  expressing,  in  turn,  the  bright 
days  which  autumn  also  brings. 

No.  5.  At  Church . (2  B)  .40 

A  slow  religious  movement  in  D,  with  suggestions  of  church 
bells  calling  to  worship  and  the  hymns  sung  by  the  worshippers. 
It  is  a  musical  gem. 

No.  6.  Russian  Dance . (2  B)  .40 

A  wild  and  characteristic  Russian  dance,  in  A  minor.  It  should 
be  played  very  fast,  and  when  taken  in  proper  tempo  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  the  other  numbers  of  the  set. 

No.  7.  Baby’s  Cradle . (2  B)  .40 

A  little  song  without  words,  in  C,  with  simple  melody  and  left 
hand  running  accompaniment.  The  second  movement,  in  G, 
represents  the  hymn  as  sung  by  the  mother. 

No.  8.  Home  Longing . (2  A)  .40 

A  quiet  song  without  words,  with  the  principal  melodies  in  the 
left  hand,  and  broken  chord  accompaniment  in  the  right  hand.  It 
will  be  found  an  excellent  piece  for  practice  in  both  legato  and 
phrasing. 

No.  9.  jumping  Rope . (2  A)  .40 

A  bright  and  jolly  descriptive  piece,  in  F.  The  title  clearly 

indicates  its  character. 

No.  10.  The  Little  Dutchess.  (Waltz) . (IB)  .40 

A  very  beautiful  waltz,  in  the  keys  of  D  and  A.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  pleasing  number  in  this  very  interesting  set  of 
pieces,  and  will  prove  a  great  favorite  both  with  teacher  and  pupil. 

Complete  in  one  volume  (Edition  Wood  No.  309) .  .  1.00 

Note:  This  collection  was  originally  published  as  Op.  14,  “Ten 
Easy  and  Melodious  Recreations  in  Unfamiliar  Keys,’’  (Edition 
Wood  No.  264.) 

Music  sent  upon  examination  when  satisfactory  references  are  given. 

'Tfie J3.  ^Wooc/J)2usic»(? - 

24-6  Summer  Street  6  East  17 th  Street 

B »jton  JVeto  y~orK.  City 


BRAINARD’S 

LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC  LAND 

Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 

BEE  MARCH . G.  C.  Miller. 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ . Carl  Henschel. 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE, . R.  Ferber. 

DOLLS’  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

EVENING  CHIMES, . R.  Ferber. 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . C.  Reinecke. 

FAIRIES’ MINUET . Carl  Henschel. 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

LITTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ, . L.  Streabbog. 

MARCH, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 

(Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

OLD  CLOCK, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

ROCKING  CHAIR . M.  H.  Cochran. 

SACK  WALTZ . John  A.  Metcalf. 

SLUMBER  SONG, . C.  Gurlitt. 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ, . F.  Marcelle. 

SWEET  VIOLETS . F.  Marcelle. 

PRICE,  SO  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAINARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book , — mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
“First  Piece”  through  Second  Grade;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  ©f  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard's  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

PRETTY  PICTURE  SONGS 
FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
Music  by  G.  A.  GRANT  SCHAEFER 
Illustrations  by  W.  M.  DeKALB 
PRICE,  75  CENTS. 

WEE  WEE  SONGSfor LITTLE  FOLKS 

BEAUTIFUL  CHILD-WORDS 
Set  to  Simple  Catchy  Melodies.  Novel  Designs. 
PRICE,  50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

JUVENILE  GEMS  FOR  HOME 
AND  KINDERGARTEN 

An  excellent  collection  of  kindergarten  songs.  The  music  is 
written  by  a  finish^!  musician  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  and  the  words  are  by 
a  kindergarten  teacher  of  wide  experience.  The  melodies  are 
attractive  and  catchy.  It  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  and  is 
both  in  subject-matter  and  style  the  most  artistic  book  of  its  kind 
on  the  market. 

We  invite  the  special  attention  of  kindergarten  teachers  to  this 
book  of  gems. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Teachers  and  Dealers  write  for  Special  Discounts. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY 

G.  SCHIRMER 

NEW  YORK 
Founders  of  Music 

Life  Sketches  for  Young  Readers 

BY 

HANNAH  SMITH 

!2mo.  pp.  J49.  Price,  $1.50  net. 


Miss  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  success¬ 
ful  of  those  who  have  aided  in  spreading  a  popu¬ 
lar  knowledge  of  music  and  musicians.  This  little 
book  is  a  charming  union  of  biographical  and 
technical  exposition  admirably  adapted  for  the 
“young  readers”  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Mis9 
Smith’s  method  is  to  connect  each  of  the  great 
composers  with  the  province  of  art  in  which  he  was 
especially  prominent,  explaining  in  suggestive 
fashion,  and  in  the  simplest  language  posstme,  the 
peculiarities  of  that  province.  Thus  she  begins 
with  Palestrina,  whose  work  is  made  the  text  for  a 
brief  explanation  of  vocal  counterpoint,  and  the 
reform  introduced  by  him  in  church  music.  Bach 
brings  in  the  development  of  instrumental  music, 
particularly  of  the  fugue.  The  reform  of  the  opera 
is  suggested  by  the  life  of  Gluck ;  the  development 
of  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  by  that  of  Weber 
and  of  Schumann,  and  so  on.  It  is  all  charmingly, 
simply  done,  with  the  delicate  touch  of  one  who 
knows  her  subject  thoroughly,  and  also  knows  the 
right  turn,  the  right  spirit  to  interest  young  minds  ; 
and  above  all,  the  value  of  brevity  and  the  right  place 
to  stop.  Miss  Smith  has  made  the  biographical 
part  of  her  subject  picturesque  and  entertaining  by 
the  free  use  of  characteristic  anecdote  and  salient 
facts  ;  while  in  her  technical  explanations  she  has 
contrived  to  give  clear  ideas  in  the  simplest  and 
briefest  language.  There  are  thirteen  biographies  ; 
each  one  is  accompanied  by  a  carefully  drawn  and 
characteristic  portrait  in  line. 


The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung 

A_n  Interpretation,  Embodying 
Wagner's  Own  Explanations 
BY 

ALICE  LEIGHTON  CLEATHER 

AND 

BASIL  CRUMP 

With  Frontispiece. 

J2mo.  pp.  146.  Price,  75  cents  net. 


This  little  volume  is  far  removed  from  the 
numerous  handbooks  and  “guides”  that  have  been 
written  on  Wagner’s  great  trilogy.  It  is  really  an 
“interpretation,”  a  discussion  of  the  motives,  the 
structure,  the  dramatic  value  and  the  ethical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  great  music  dramas,  from  a  higher 
literary  and  musical  plane.  The  development  of 
the  dramas  is  closely  followed,  and  the  thematic 
structure  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  use  of  musical 
quotations.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  book,  however,  is  the  lavish  quotation  made  of 
Wagner’s  own  words  in  commenting  upon  or  ex¬ 
pounding  his  Nibelung  Trilogy.  Hre  voluminous 
writings  have  been  searched  and  the  right  words 
taken  for  the  right  places  with  remarkable  skill 
and  insight.  The  result  is  a  view  of  Wagner’s  work, 
as  it  were,  from  his  own  standpoint,  such  as  no 
other  book  of  the  kind  has  ever  given. 


Send  for  our  NEW  PIANO  TEACHER'S 
GUIDE.  187  pages.  Five  on  application. 
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Have  You  Examined  ?  “  S-orP^-Essentials 


RUBINSTEIN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES,  technical 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano¬ 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES,  in  four  grades. 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES,  in  two  grades. 

REUTLINGS’  MUSIC  PAD.  A  Tablet  for  Theory 
Students. 

BRIX  DA1L)  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggios. 
GIESBACH’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Colkc 

tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 
four  books. 

HOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  «« FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION.” 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 

EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES,  in  two  books. 

The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  ar< 

now  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
2d8  Wabash  A v<>...  Chicago.  III. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


2J>  > 

> 

V 

►  ♦- 

♦- 

The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 

SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning. the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 

Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 

America  Forever  March 

One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 

The  Burning  of  Rome  March 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc, 

Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 

Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 

Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 

The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 

A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 
Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Beil  effects  ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  of  the  Fire-Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 

specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.  50c. 
E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 


ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  ofthe  Christians--Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 
READ  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  nain-jd  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don't  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


Special  Reduced  Prices 
Any  1  of  above  (postpaid) 

lt  3  (  Including  the  above  named  1 

4  book  collection  of  32  pieces  p 

M  6  l  free  j 

E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


$  .25 
.60 
.75 
1.00 


Musical  Definitions 
FOR  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY 

m.  f.  McConnell 

A  comprehensive,  concise,  practical  book,  cov¬ 
ering  the  outlines  of  music  study  in  all  its 
branches.  Indispensable  to  music  students 
and  to  teachers  as  a  book  of  reference. 


For  Sale  by 

J.  FISCHER  (SL  BR.O.. 

7-II  Bible  House,  -  -  New  York  City’ 

Price,  retail,  $1.00 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

COPY 

COUPON 


On  receiptof  this  Coupon,  with  15  one-ceut  stamps  formailing  ex¬ 
penses,  naming  this  journal,  with  Aames  and  addresses  of  5  music 
teachers,  will  mail  you  for  examination,  THE  SUPREME,  our 
new  75c.  Class  Book,  absolutely  free.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  CLASS 
BOOK  published.  Organizers  of  largeclassey  are  usingit  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  It  contains  many  bright  sparkliug  exercises,  care¬ 
fully  graded  for  beginners,  and  for  more  advanced  work,  the  Glee 
and  Chorus  Dept,  is  simply  immense.  A  good  book  is  invaluable, 
where  results  are  desired.  Ordertoday.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  book,  and  be  ready  for  fall  and  winter  work.  Closest  competi¬ 
tion  promptly  met.  State  book  you  have  been  using  and  prices  paid. 
N.  W.  Co..  120  Walnut  SI.,  Chicago 


Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

P 


Peruse 

Proves 


ROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect  Pupils 
it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  375,000  Published 
Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly.  . 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time: 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  In  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  and 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net 
KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  *•  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  tha  marked  prices. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 

H.  R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  184L  NEW  YORK  CITY 


72  Pages. 


20  cents. 


How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible 

IO  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  PIONEER.  WORK 

Harmonic  Analysis 

A  COURSE  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHORDS  AND  OK  THE  NON¬ 
HARMONIC  TONES  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  MUSIC,  CLASSIC  AND  MODERN 

By  BENJAMIN  CUTTER. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25 


’“pHIS  book  is  designed  for  those  who  have  studied  Harmony  and 

would  apply  it  in  their  every-day  musical  life,  in  their  playing 
and  in  their  teaching. 

It  is  believed  that  by  a  careful  study  of  this  book  one  may 
learn  not  only  to  analyze  and  to  understand  anything  in  the  way 
of  harmony  that  he  may  chance  to  meet  in  musical  literature, 
classical  or  modern,  but  —  what  is  far  more  important  —  through 
his  heightened  powers  of  comprehension  he  may  be  enabled  to 
hear  with  greater  understanding ,  to  read  at  sight  with  more  facility , 
and  to  play  and  sing  with  more  intelligence. 


How  to  Study  Kreutzer 

By  BENJAMIN  CUTTER. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VIOLIN  TEACHERS  AND  VIOLIN  STUDENTS 


rJpHIS  work  presents,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  student  in  his  efforts  to  master 
the  Kreutzer  studies — those  principles  which  the  teacher  ex¬ 
presses  orally  in  the  lesson-room  and  which  are  here  collected  in 
convenient  form  for  reference  and  confirmation.  Each  study  is 
taken  up  separately,  and  in  its  order;  its  technical  uses  explained, 
and  the  method  of  overcoming  its  difficulties  indicated. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  (CLOTH-GILT),  75  CENTS 


OLIVER.  DITSON  COMPANY  v  v  BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &.  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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Sc*lbne*ys  Latest  Books 

The  Music  Story  Series 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORGAN 

$1.25  net 


STORY  OF  THE 

By  C.  F.  ABDY-WILLIAMS,  M.A. 

With  numerous  illustrations  12mo 

A  very  complete  and  reliable  account  of  the  organ  and  its  construction,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present,  with  lists  of  celebrated  organ  builders,  organ  stops,  technical 
terms,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  clear  and  attractive.  Also  in  the  same  series 


THE  STORY 

By  C.  F.  ABDY-WILLIAMS 

THE  STORY  OF 

By  A.  W.  PATTERSON 


OF  NOTATION 

$1.25  net 

THE  ORATORIO 

$1.25  net 

SAMUEL  PEPYS,  LOVER  OF  MUSIQUE 

By  SIR  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  Mus.  Doc. 

King  Edward  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  London,  and  Organist  of 

Westminster  Abbey. 

12mo 


pp.  viii,  126 


$1.50  net 


An  account  of  music  in  England  in  Pepys’  time,  showing  the  various  points  at  which 
he  touched  the  music  of  the  day,  and  containing  much  curious  historical  information. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

NOS.  153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


To  the  Teacher 


Wyman’s  Piano  Text-Book 


SOc. 


Adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners,  with  rules  for 
fingering  the  scales,  position  of  the  hands,  etc. 

Ivorine  Musical  Slate  -  35c. 

Invaluable  for  demonstrating  musical  examples. 

Tiepke  Musical  Writing  Book: 

Two  books — each  25c. 

For  acquiring  perfect  familiarity  with  musical  nota- 
tion.  300,000  copies  sold. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


WM.  A.  POND  &  CO. 

148  FIFTH  AVENUE  V*  v*  NEW  YORK 


NOW  R_  E  A  D  Y 

G6e  DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK  *»  * 

FIUST  yEA.'R—A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

For  \A/r\rIf  From  the  standpoint  of  harmonic 
l—  Cl  I  TV  Ul  I\,  color.  Major,  minor,  roots  of 
chords,  and  place  in  key. 

Blackboard  Work, 

AND  From  the  standpoint 

...  .  .  »  .  of  certainty  and 

Keyboard  Work,  readinessi"aiikeyS. 

IN 

The  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

The  Book  contains  all  the  Cadences  (Chord  Successions) 
needed  in  the  Ear-Work  Object-Lessons  ;  also  the  Method  of 
Administering  the  same  for  intelligent  hearing  and  for  keeping 
track  of  the  progress  of  the  Class,  v*  Price,  $1.50 

Address:  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

363  8  Lake  A  v  e  r\  u  e  CHICAGO 


G.  MOLINEUX’ 

PUBLICATIONS 


MUSIC  for 

TEACHERS 

AND  ORGANISTS 


OUR  OCTAVO  CHORUSES  we  wish  to  bring  to  y 
notice  in  the  following  manner: 

Offer  No.  1. 

2.  10  EAS  I  ER  ANTHEMS,  assorted 

3.  10  PART  SONGS,  Mixed  Voices 

assorted . 

“  4 


10  assorted . mailed  for  $0.25 

10  EASTER  ANTHEMS,  assorted  ‘*  **  ,25 


10  PART  SONGS,  Male  Voices, 
assorted  . 


5.  10  PART  SONGS,  Female  Voices, 

assorted .  “  “ 

*'  6.  5  SCHOOL  SONGS,  assorted  .  “  “ 

All  of  the  above  six  offers .  “  u 

No  duplicates  can  be  furnished  at  these  sampie  prices,  and  in  no 
case  to  more  than  one  member  of  a  Choir  or  Society. 


-25 

•15 

1-25 


EVERY  \ 

TEACHER  and  PUPIL  \ 

SHOULD  USE  THE  i 

NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD;! 

OF  ALL  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  r 

SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS  5 

FOR  PIANO  1 

"HOW  TO  STUDY  and  PRACTISE  THEM”  f 
By  EDWARD  SCHUBERT  t 


NOTICE  AS  ABOVE.  10  SAMPLE 

EASTER,  ANTHEMS 

ALL  DIFFERENT,  MAILED  FOR  25  CENTS 

FOR  ORGANISTS 

“THE  ORGAN  ’’  is  published  every  two  months  and  contains 
Organ  Music  Easy  to  Play.  Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year.  Sin¬ 
gle  copies,  25  cents  each. 

YEAR  BOOKS  of  ‘  The  Organ,”  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1S93, 
1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  and  1901  are  published  as  Vol¬ 
umes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  respectively.  (144  pages 
in  each  volume.) 

Price,  in  Hea.vy  Pamper  Covers,  -  -  -  $1.25  each  Vol. 

THE  ABOVE  TWELVE  Books  form  a  SUPERB  LIBRARY 
of  ORGAN  MUSIC,  AND  WILL  BE  SENT  PREPAID  UPON 
RECEIP  1  OF  $10.00.  Vols.  13  and  14  are  also  published. 

EIGHT  Books  (All  Instrumental)  of  Interest  to  Teacher 
and  Pupil.  All  Except  last  two  of  Easy  Grade. 


Teachers 
and  others 
are  enthu¬ 
siastic  in 
their 

praises  of 
these 

BOOKS 

Price, 


From 
80 
to 
96 

pages  in 
each 
BOOK 

50  Cents  Each  Volume,  Postage  Paid 


Molineux’ Junior  Collection.  Vol.  I 
Molineux'  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  II 
Molineux'  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  Ill 
Molineux'  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  IV 
Molineux'  Easy  Piano  Duets.  Vols.  I-II 
Molineux'  Senior  Collection.  Vol.  I 
Molineux’  Piano  Duet  Coll’n.  Vol.  I 


THEO.  PRESSER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  price  ; 


50c. 


Or,  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  St.  Charles,  Mo, 

(agents  wanted  in  every  city)  £ 


THE  ABOVE  EIGHT  BOOKS  Sent  Prepaid  oi\  R.eceiptof  $3.00 
Ca-taJogues  mailed. 

GEO.  MOLINEUX 


150  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  York 


Please  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


THE  BEST 
TWO-STEP 
OF  THE 
SEASON 


The  Invaders 

LATEST  MARCH  by  C.  C.  CLARK.  Very 
Popular,  Brilliant,  and  Catchy.  Excellent 
Teaching  Piece. 

Introductory  price  (send  stamps  or  silver), 
TEN  CENTS  A  COPY 

Write  for  Catalogue  containing  3000  numbers. 

G.V.  MECKEL,  845  Eighth  Av.,  New  York 


For  Church  and  Home 

A  NEW  SACRED  SONG 

By  the  composer  of  “Beyond  the  Gates  of  Paradise.” 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  refrain  herewith: 

Beautiful  Home  of  Paradise. 


Words  by 

CHARLES  NOEL  DOUGLAS. 


SACRED  SONG. 
Bb 


Music  by 

.  ROBERT  A.  RING. 

Composer  of,  *“  8,»»U«h<  “Bry'>nd  Uto  M«<  of  tarUim 

11  O  lii.Mpn  nf  Pi.,.'.. 


Copyright  MCMin  by  Leo  PeUt,  12*4  W.  87th  9t„N.Y. 

BntuA  CormrM  and  per/brmHtg  rightt  tee  ttred  and  referred: 


Complete  copies  can  be  obtained  at  all  music  shops.  Price, 
75  cents,  less  the  usual  discount;  or  send  38  cents  and 
secure  a  copy  direct  from  the  publisher, 


Leo.  Feist 27£ BUILDIN0' 


134  W.  37th  Street 


New  York 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS 

A  REVERIE— A  TONE-POEM 
This  New  Composition  by  Kathleen  A.  Roberts, 

Composer  of  “  The  North  Star  ”  Reverie, 

Embraces  Sweetness,  Tenderness,  and  Pathos. 

An  Inspired  and  Inspiring  Melody. 

APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 

REVERIE. 

(A  TONE  POEM.) 


Andante  quasi  Allegretto. 


KATHLEEN  A.  ROBERTA 

(North  Star 

Composer  oft  (Chi  id  i  ng  Star 


7--— 

rf 

Copyright  MCMm  by  Leo  Feist  184  W.  87th  SL  New  York. 

British  Copyright  secured 4 reserved. 

Complete  copies  at  all  dealers.  Price,  50  cents,  less  the  usual 
discounts  ;  or  send  25  cents  and  procure  it  direct  from 
the  publisher. 

SPFT1  AT  In  order  to  introduce  these  worthy  com- 
^  positions  to  “Etude”  readers,  the  pub¬ 

lisher  will,  for  a  limited  period,  send  both  of  the  above 
successes  to  any  address  for  50  cents,  postpaid.  Cata 
logues  Free  for  the  asking. 


Leo.  Feisii/EISTBU,LD,N0'' 


134  W.  37th  Street 


New  York 
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Technic  and  Melody 

A  Fundamental  Course  for  the  Pianoforte 

BY 

CORNELIUS  GURLITT 

Op.  228 

IN  THREE  BOOKS 

Each  75  Cents 


These  books  abound  in  the  delightfully  musical  pieces  of 
the  most  gified  of  recent  pedagogic  writers  for  the  piano. 
Definitions  are  clear.  The  text  is  divided  so  as  to  bring  it 
in  relation  with  the  material  to  which  it  appertains.  The 
independent  treatment  of  the  hands,  the  musical  quality  of 
the  music  even  in  the  simplest  exercises  and  pieces,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  phrase-structure  all  unite  in  making  a  series 
of  pieces  that  are  unique  in  piano  literature  of  the  first 
grades. 

BOOK  I  is  to  be  used  from  the  beginning  beyond 
Grade  I. 

BOOK  II,  amply  reviewing  Book  I,  progresses  to 
Grade  II  and  prepares  for  the  matter  of  Book  III. 

BOOK  III  does  not  abruptly  continue  from  the  end 
of  Book  II,  but  sets  back  sufficiently  to  afford  a 
review  of  fundamental  principles  previously  taken 
up. 


Almost  a.  Kindergarten  Method 

First  Steps  in 
c‘r’w  Pianoforte  Study 

Price,  $1.M 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

Some  Points  of  Interest :  New  material. 

- -  Popular  and  yet  of  high  grade. 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  to 
this  work  during  the  past  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  Instruction 
In  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  is  monotonous;  It  has  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  instruction  books — it 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  the 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Let  us  send  it  to  you  "  ON  SALE,*'  Subject  to  Return 


THEO.  PgESSER,  Publisher,  1708  Chestnut  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


^mrnmrnmfymmmyyymmmmymfes 

Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes 

once  said  that  the  best  way  to  take  medicine 
is  fifty  years  before  you  are  born. 

We  say,  the  best  way  to  avoid  piano 
trouble  or  disappointment  is  to  buy  a  piano 
that  is  made  by  a  company  that  has  bought 
its  knowledge  in  the  school  of  experience. 

The 

Emerson  Piano 

has  been  tested  by  over  78,000  purchasers.  It 
is  made  by  a  company  that  has  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience  to  teach  it  what  is  worth 
knowing  in  piano  building.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  this  make  pleases  the  most  fastidious?  The 
price  is  reasonable  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  easy 
payment  plan. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO* 

£  B6STON  (Dept.  R)  CHICAGO  3 

120  Boyiston  St.  J  95  Wabash  Ave.  ^ 

Tiumiimmmmmmiuuisz 


The  work  is  compact  and  complete.  It  affords  a  wide 
variety  of  material  from  many  authors ;  all  selected  matter 
has  been  chosen  for  its  fitness  to  the  place  it  occupies  aud 
for  its  musical  worth. 

There  is  enough  technical  matter  present  to  prepare  amply 
for  the  mastery  of  the  pieces. 

A  feature  of  great  value,  in  these  books,  is  the  bibli- 
ography  which  occurs  by  key  groups.  These  lists  of  pieces, 
grouped  by  the  major  and  minor  keys  as  they  occur  in  the 
text,  afford  the  instructor  a  wide  variety  for  choice  of  sup¬ 
plementary  material. 

TEJSf  'REASOJWS 
tvhy  you  should  use 
TECHJVIC  A.JVD  MELODy 

1.  It  is  clea.r. 

2.  Musical  throughout. 

3.  The  hands  are  equally  trained. 

4.  A  wide  choice  of  supplementary  material  is 

offered. 

5.  The  technical  material  is  varied  and  directly 

helpful. 

6.  The  recreations  are  from  the  best  known 

works  of  the  author. 

7.  The  text  is  explicit. 

8.  The  first  volume  is  an  admirable  beginners’ 

book. 

9.  Book  II  develops  the  scale. 

10.  Book  III  develops  the  arpeggio  and  offers 
abundant  recreative  matter. 


‘‘‘TECHNIC  AND  MELODY,’  an  elementary  piano  method 
by  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  offers  an  abundant  store  of  material.  In  its 
main  division  it  corresponds  to  the  established  grades ;  and  by 
its  uniform  melodiousness  it  pleases  and  encourages  the  pupil. 
The  individual  pieces  are  short  and  varied.  In  this  respect  mid 
because  of  the  varied  interest  they  excite  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
include  pieces  by  different  composers. 

“  Among  other  merits  one  may  mention  the  presentation  of  the 
scale  in  varied  rhythms  ;  the  pictures  illustrating  points  of  piano 
technic;  and  the  precise  clearness  of  the  author’s  language, 
exemplified  in  his  treatment  of  the  triplet.  The  section  devoted 
to  four-hand  playing  is  rich  in  melody  and  is  particularly  well 
planned. 

.  “  The  supplementary  material  mentioned  will  be  directly  helpful 
in  practical  work. 

“  Time  is  saved  and  a  comprehensive  view  made  possible  by  a 

feneral  classification  according  to  key  and  intellectual  content. 

ymbols  and  foreign  words  are  explained  at  the  end  of  the  first 
division  in  a  conveniently  available  reference  list.” 

MARIE  BECKER, 

Member  of  the  Commission  of  the  Musical 
Institute  in  Frankfort ,  Germany ,  for  the 
review  of  new  educational  productions. 


ARTHUR*  P.  SCHMIDT 

LEIPZIG 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

120  Boyiston  Street  136  Fiftri  Avenue 


HALF  DOLLAR 
MUSIC  SERIES 


This  series  of  music  volumes  has  been  planned  to  give,  at  a  popular 
price,  a  varied  selection  of  attractive  music.  The  contents  of  each  volume 
have  been  carefully  chosen  from  music  of  proven  popularity.  In  no  other 
form  can  so  much  desirable  music  be  obtained  at  the  price.  The  contents  of 
many  of  the  books,  would,  if  bought  separately,  cost  at  least  five  dollars. 
In  attractiveness  of  typography  and  binding  the  volumes  far  surpass  all 
other  low-priced  collections  of  music. 

The  following-named  volumes  have  been  issued: 

DANCE  WALTZES  FOR  THE  PIANO 

EASY  FOUR-HAND  PIECES.  Second  and  Third  Grades 

EASY  PIECES  IN  EASY  KEYS.  Vol.  I 

EASY  PIECES  IN  EASY  KEYS.  Vol.  II 

EASY  SALON  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANO 

FAVORITE  DUETS  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

FORTY  VERY  EASY  PIANO  PIECES 

FOUR-HAND  RECREATIONS.  Third  Grade 

MARCHES  AND  TWO-STEPS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

THIRTY  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

VERY  EASY  PIANO  DUETS.  First  and  Second  Grades 

Trice  of  each  hoiame,  50  cis.,  prepaid. 


BOSTON 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  <S.  CO.  LYON  <£.  HEALY  J.  E.  DITSON  S.  CO. 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ETUDE  WILL  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC. 


ft# 

#ft 

ft# 

New  Gems  in  the  Old  Classics 

ft# 

#ft 

ft# 

ft# 

#ft 

A  TALK.  WITH  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 

#ft 

ft# 

ft# 

#ft 

Reported  by  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG 

ft# 

#ft 

When  Mr.  George  Whitfield  Chadwick  first  heard 
Mrs.  Beach’s  symphony,  “Gaelic,”  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed: 

“Why  was  not  I  born  a  woman?”  It  was  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  thought  and  finish  in  her  musical  expression 
that  had  struck  him,  an  expression  of  true  woman¬ 
liness,  absolute  in  its  sincerity.  The  high  intelli¬ 
gence  and  grasp  of  treatment  on  the  technical 
side  are  just  as  pronounced. 

The  Personality  of  Mrs.  Beach. 

Of  foreign  women  composers  far  less  gifted  a 
deal  has  been  written  in  America.  That  which 
we  know  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  comes  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  legitimate  criticism.  Of 
her  personality  and  her  thought  on  subjects 
bearing  on  her  art  little  has  been  said.  In  one 
sense  this  is  the  better,  for  her  reputation  has 
been  built  on  the  excellent  foundation  of  her 
work.  The  theatrical  and  picturesque  side  that 
has  gained  for  certain  French  women  composers 
a  degree  of  standing  because  they  are  women 
quite  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  because  they 
are  writers,  has  in  her  case  been  fortunately 
escaped.  The  situation  is  logical,  as  far  as  she 
herself  is  concerned,  for  Mrs.  Beach  is  much  too 
able  and  too  sincere  to  be  in  danger  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  treatment  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
poseur. 

She  is  a  woman  of  charmingly  simple  man¬ 
ners,  and,  as  foregone  conclusion,  of  high,  innate 
refinement.  She  is  of  medium  height.  Her  eyes 
are  of  a  grayish  blue,  large,  and  smiling.  Her 
complexion  is  fresh  and  brilliant.  Her  blonde 
hair,  primly  parted,  is  brushed  back  smoothly 
from  her  face.  The  manner  of  her  wearing  of  it, 
and  the  quaint  style  of  her  dress,  rather  that  of 
the  early  seventies  than  of  to-day,  make  her  ap¬ 
pear,  through  choice,  so  much  older  than  she  in 
reality  is  that  you  recall  certain  figures  in 
comedies  that  assume  middle  age  in  the  first  act, 
and  blossom  into  full  youth  in  the  second  with  a 
ten  minutes’  drop  of  the  curtain  between. 

Her  straightforwardness  is  like  her  person¬ 
ality — gentle,  direct,  convincing.  You  can  fancy 
people  with  oblique  moral  vision  hurrying  back 
into  the  hall  after  meeting  her,  to  leave  their 
insincerity  with  their  overshoes. 

If  you  should  put  the  direct  questions  to  her  as  I 
did  you  would  learn  that  she  composes  when  she  feels 
the  inclination  move  her  to  it;  that  she  studies  the 
piano  when  she  is  not  writing;  that  one  time  of  the 
day  is  as  good  to  work  in  as  another,  and  that  her 
housekeeping  is  of  a  very  earnest  interest  to  her. 
This  last,  however,  was  an  admission,  not  an  answer ; 
but  there  was  such  ample  proof  of  it  that  it  must  be 
put  down.  So  many  great  ladies  in  art  have  told  me 
what  good  housekeepers  they  were,  and,  after  leav¬ 
ing  them,  I  have  had  to  stop,  on  turning  the  first 
shielding  corner,  to  brush  from  my  overcoat  the 
veneer  of  dust  it  had  acquired  on  their  hall  bench. 
Mrs.  Beach’s  domestic  regime  is  not  of  this  type.  It 
fills  you  with  chagrin,  indeed,  not  at  the  prospect  of 


dust  carried  out,  but  at  the  fearful  possibilities  of 
dust  carried  in. 

That  especial  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Beach’s  Boston 
home,  in  Commonwealth  Avenue,  the  theme  wan¬ 
dered  presently  to  the  literature  of  the  pianoforte. 
In  the  main  it  turned  upon  the  many  things  by 


classical  composers  that  people  never  thing  of  play¬ 
ing,  gems  in  their  way,  but  crowded  from  sight  by 
others  by  those  same  composers,  which  are  made 
hackneyed  and  familiar  because  every  pianist  takes  a 
turn  at  them. 

Seek  Out  the  Good  but  Less-known  Works. 

“There  is  a  new  field  in  the  old  classics,”  said  Mrs. 
Beach,  coming  straight  to  the  point;  “minor  works, 
not  so  great  as  the  more  familiar  ones,  perhaps,  but 
bearing  the  unmistakable  autograph  of  the  master. 
The  very  reason  that  so  many  stay  away  from  re¬ 
citals  by  modern  virtuosi  is  that  they,  with  small 
exception,  play  the  identical  things.  The  eredit  must 
be  done  Harold  Bauer  that  he  is  one  who  does  not 


follow  the  stereotyped  program  plan.  His  recitals 
are  always  enjoyable.  Some  others  must  be  num¬ 
bered  with  him  in  this  search  after  originality,  but 
they  are  few,  not  many.  And  on  this  very  point, 
identity  in  the  matter  of  selection,  how  the  less 
gifted  challenge  comparison  with  the  truly  great  by 
playing  the  same  familiar  compositions.  As  far  as 
the  piano  student  is  concerned,  the  teacner  is  apt  to 
give  what  the  pupil  likes,  what  is  popular  at  the 
moment.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections  on 
the  conscientious,  hard-working  teacher;  I  do  him 
or  her  all  honor  and  credit.  In  this  matter  of  a 
selection  of  the  familiar  the  pupil  is  prone  to  be  led 
away  by  enthusiasm  for  some  composition  that  he 
has  heard  given  an  extraordinary  performance,  and  it 
will  doubtless  do  him  good  to  study  it.  But  it  is  well 
to  combine  an  admiration  of  the  unknown  as  well  as 
of  the  new  in  the  dear  old  classics. 

Thus  You  Develop  Individuality. 

“Hunt  up  the  lesser  known  things  as  well  as 
those  that  are  representative.  What  I  say  is 
more  as  a  suggestion  to  the  pupil  than  a  blame 
for  the  teacher.  Take  the  less-known  sonatas 
of  Beethoven ;  take  Bach’s  complete  works,  the 
little  fugues  and  things,  fresh  and  unhackneyed; 
they  present  so  many  beauties.  In  studying 
them,  free  from  an  imitation  or  composite  of 
imitations  in  interpretation  that  pursues  you  in 
studying  familiar  things,  you  are  thrown  on 
your  own  thought  and  ideas.  You  are  develop¬ 
ing  your  own  originality  or  individuality  as  the 
case  may  be.  Beside  this  you  are  broadening 
your  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  your  instru¬ 
ment  and  of  the  thought  of  its  masters. 

“The  pupil  who  will  give  extra  time  to  it  may 
spend  years  in  the  old  classics.  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach,  Graun,  Padre  Martini,  and  as  far  back  as 
Couperin  and  Rameau,  present  little  old  precious 
bits  for  the  home  and  the  musical  growth. 
There  are  so  many  good  editions  of  them  by 
men  of  note,  or  arrangements  transcribed  just 
enough  to  be  of  use  to  the  pupil  of  to-day. 

Gems,  Not  Well  Known,  that  May  be  Played. 

“Among  the  unfamiliar  in  pianoforte  litera¬ 
ture  are  some  of  the  Schubert  impromptus,  ex¬ 
quisite  gems  that  are  never  heard;  the  one  in 
C  major  is  phenomenally  beautiful.  His  sonatas 
I  recommend,  oh,  so  heartily;  if  not  the  entire 
work,  a  movement  here  and  there.  The  great 
one  in  B-flat  is  my  favorite. 

“Again,  there  are  the  lesser  mazurkas  of 
Chopin,  smaller  things  not  given  by  the  virtuosi, 
and  they  come  with  an  almost  absolute  sense  of 
novelty.  The  smaller  things  of  Schumann  we 
never  hear,  and  yet  they  present  a  mine  to  the 
student. 

“I  love  some  things  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
‘Songs  Without  Words’  I  am  fond  of  playing,  not  the 
better  known  ones,  but  a  little  group  of  six  or  eight 
of  those  that  are  passed  by  for  others  grown  more 
familiar  through  public  performance.  His  preludes 
and  fugues  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  student.  The  fugue  form  he  has 
grasped  with  a  wonderful  insight. 

“Liszt’s  ‘Consolations,’  his  ‘Rossignol,’  his  valse  in 
A-flat ;  and  of  his  transcriptions  of  the  Schubert 
waltzes,  best  of  all  the  one  in  A  major,  and  his 
sonatas  and  larger  works  make  further  items  of 
interest. 

Yon  Bulow’s  Program  Methods. 

“Von  Biilow  knew  and  appreciated  the  value  of  in- 
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cluding  in  his  programs  the  little- known  works  of 
well-known  composers,  and  there  was  always  in  his 
recitals  an  added  charm  of  novelty.  I  remember  that 
when  he  played  for  the  last  time  in  Boston  he  gave 
some  Beethoven  sonatas  that  are  seldom  heard,  the 
Chopin  ‘Variations’  and  ‘Allegro  de  Concert,’  that  1 
have  never  heard  before  or  since,  and  some  fresh 
things  by  Schubert  that  I  remember  particularly. 
With  his  beautiful  interpretations  of  the  classics,  so 
scholarly  and  interesting,  he  knew  so  well  the  value 
of  research  and  of  presenting  the  unfamiliar. 

“There  was  one  afternoon  that  I  recall  especially 
when  he  transposed  several  of  his  numbers  with  such 
a  roguish  air.  The  Chopin  ‘Tarantelle’  in  A-flat  he 
played  in  B  major,  and  it  was  infinitely  more  bril¬ 
liant;  the  ‘Impromptu’  in  G  he  played  in  G-flat,  and 
it  was  more  poetic.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  this 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  to  secure  his  effects, 
trusting  to  the  chance  that  it  would  not  be  noticed. 
And  for  the  matter  of  that  the  critics,  apparently, 
had  no  inkling  of  it,  for  the  fact  was  not  alluded  to 
by  one  of  them  at  the  time.  But  what  a  comical  air 
von  Biilow  assumed  when  he  was  busy  with  it. 

The  Music  of  To-day. 

“I  do  not  deprecate  the  study  of  the  music  of  to¬ 
day;  it  belongs  to  the  time,  like  its  painting  and 
literature,  and  it  brings  us  more  securely  by  contrast 
to  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  old  composers.  In  a 
contrast  of  contemporary  painting  and  literature 
with  music  I  see  no  ground  for  discouragement.  How 
many  pictures  are  painted;  but  how  few,  compara- 
tiv  ;ly,  are  of  an  absolute  greatness.  How  many 
books  are  written;  thousands  annually,  but  how  few 
survive. 

“Much  of  the  contemporary  piano  music  of  the 
better  class  is  evanescent ;  we  hear  it  to-day  and 
never  again.  There  are  more  good  songs  than  piano 
pieces;  tons  are  turned  from  the  presses  every  year, 
but  the  value  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  output. 
On  the  other  hand,  pictures  are  painted  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  and  novels  as  many  in  number  are  given  forth 
in  months,  and  the  results  are  no  better. 

“Some  of  the  Russian  pianoforte  music  is  interest¬ 
ing,  but  a  great  deal  of  it,  as  we  hear  it,  is  light  and 
superficial.  Occasionally,  however,  there  are  compo¬ 
sitions  of  great  beauty.  The  Russian  songs  and  or¬ 
chestral  music  are  stronger  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  good  music  for  the  piano. 

Value  of  Ensemble  Playing. 

“Brahms,  next  to  Bach  and  Beethoven,  gives  me 
the  greatest  happiness.  With  this  mention  of 
Brahms  comes  an  important  item  of  consideration  to 
the  pianist,  and  that  is  the  enormous  value  to  him 
of  four-hand  arrangements  of  chamber  and  orchestral 
music.  The  literature  of  the  piano  is  not  all  that 
the  piano  student  requires;  he  must  go  outside  of  it 
to  complete  his  equipment.  It  is  of  great  value  to 
him  to  study  chamber  and  orchestral  music  in  these 
arrangements.  He  gets  the  beauty  of  it  by  this 
means,  all  but  the  coloring.  He  learns  to  understand 
it,  and  that  is  a  great  thing.  He  knows  the  drawing, 
as  it  were,  by  this  method,  and  when  he  hears  it  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  original  form  he  hears  a  familiar  friend. 
All  of  Brahms’  chamber  and  orchestral  works  may 
be  had  in  these  four-hand  arrangements. 

“In  the  evenings  and  at  leisure  moments  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  become  acquainted  with  the  overtures,  quar¬ 
tets,  and  symphonies  of  the  old  masters.  Many  quar¬ 
tets,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  can¬ 
not  be  heard  in  performance  on  stringed  instruments 
oftener  than  once  in  four  years.  Many  Mozart  and 
Haydn  symphonies  do  not  find  a  place  in  orchestral 
programs  at  all.  The  great  later  Beethoven  quartets, 
so  difficult  of  understanding  to  the  versed  musician, 
are  by  this  method  of  four-hand  performance  brought 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance.  Liszt’s  transcriptions  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Mozart  and  even  of  Beethoven’s 
‘Ninth  Symphony’  are  most  valuable  and  enlight¬ 
ening. 

“The  literature  of  the  piano  is,  indeed,  not  all  that 
the  piano  student  needs.  He  must  go  outside  of  it, 
especially  when  unable  to  hear  other  versions  of 
chamber  and  orchestral  music. 

“Discrimination  must  stand  us  in  good  stead  to 
distinguish  between  the  particular  kind  of  sonatas  to 
put  on  a  program  for  home  performance  and  for  con¬ 
cert.  Many  think  only  of  the  biggest,  or  of  what 
they  have  heard  some  one  else  play.  But  there  are 
smaller  pearls  with  the  impress  of  the  master  hand 
on  them. 

“Respect  the  old  masters,  but  not  only  by  playing 
the  known  ones  of  their  works.” 


THE  ETUDE 

BRILLIANT  VERSUS  QUIET  MUSIC. 


BY  AUBERTINE  WOODWARD  MOORE. 


It  would  not  be  amiss  to  apply  to  many  a  piano 
student  the  words  of  that  olden  time  “Queen  of 
Song,”  Madame  Mara,  who,  when  she  heard  a  song¬ 
stress  extolled  for  her  vocalization,  always  asked: 
“Can  she  sing  six  plain  notes?”  A  vast  number  of 
pianists,  both  pupils  and  advanced  players,  can  exe¬ 
cute  brilliant  passages  and  compositions  most  ac¬ 
ceptably,  yet  fail  utterly  when  they  come  to  the  six 
plain,  quiet  notes.  Why  is  this? 

It  is  partly  because  they  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  devote  much  time  to  what  seems  easy 
and  not  likely  to  make  a  display.  Too  many  players 
are  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  contralto  of  a  church 
choir,  who,  when  Mendelssohn’s  beautiful  “O  Rest  in 
the  Lord”  was  placed  before  her  by  the  choirmaster, 
exclaimed:  “Am  I  expected  to  sing  that  easy  little 
thing?  No  one  will  care  for  that.”  We  may  be  very 
sure  no  one  did  care  for  it  as  she  sang  it. 

One  reason  why  piano  players  do  scant  justice  to  a 
quiet  strain  of  music  is  because  the  idea  of  producing 
a  singing  tone  on  their  instrument  has  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  within  them.  How  can  we  learn  to  “sing,” 
as  it  were,  on  the  piano  ?  By  so  understanding  what 
one  plays  that  it  sings  of  itself  in  the  mind,  and  by 
having  the  fingers  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  that  is  within.  The 
young  player  should  make  it  a  business  to  listen  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  performances  of  truly  great 
artists,  singers  and  violinists  as  well  as  pianists. 
From  faithful  listening  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  in 
regard  to  “singing”  a  melody  on  the  piano,  as  well 
as  to  all  else  that  concerns  artistic  playing.  The 
readers  of  The  Etude  will  recall  that  Mark  Ham- 
bourg,  in  the  interview  with  him  reported  in  the 
issue  for  June,  1903,  makes  some  exceedingly  perti¬ 
nent  remarks  in  these  lines.  Long  before  him,  too, 
his  compatriot,  Rubinstein,  declared  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  “singing”  touch  was  that  he  had  tried 
to  imitate  the  timbre  of  a  great  singer’s  voice. 

If  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  could  be  induced  to 
wait  patiently  until  a  solid  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
musical  education  before  hastening  toward  technical 
display  we  should  have  more  musicianly  playing.  It 
is  by  no  means  essential  that  everyone  who  turns  to 
the  piano  should  play  rapid  and  difficult  music;  but 
it  is  most  desirable,  for  player  and  listener,  that 
everything  played  should  be  delivered  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  composition  and  of  the  piano.  This 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  working  as  much  with  the 
mind  as  with  the  fingers;  by  cultivating  the  taste; 
and  by  having  both  muscles  and  emotions  under  com¬ 
plete  mental  control. 

Marmontel,  the  great  French  pedagogue  of  the 
piano,  said:  “Higher  teaching  is  fruitful  in  result 
only  when  the  basis  of  the  first  studies  has  been 
solidly  established.”  That  is  the  point.  Make  haste 
slowly.  Build  your  foundation,  as  well  as  the 
structure  you  erect  upon  it,  with  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  care,  stone  by  stone;  and  if  you  reach  a  great 
height  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  disastrous  fall. 
A  musical  education  of  this  solid  character  will  bring 
the  soul  genuine  culture;  it  will  be  a  source  of  much 
joy;  it  will  strengthen  and  beautify  the  character. 

John  Fiske,  the  honored  historian  and  philosopher, 
was  a  devoted  lover  of  music,  but  had  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  study  it  in  early  youth.  His  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  to  play  the  piano  came  to  him  after 
he  reached  adulthood.  With  clumsy,  inflexible  fin¬ 
gers  and  with  limited  time  at  his  command,  he  fully 
realized  that  no  large  amount  of  technical  dexterity 
could  be  attained  by  him.  Nevertheless,  he  set  to 
work  with  assiduity,  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  to 
conquer  whatever  obstacles  he  encountered.  Having 
listened  to  much  fine  music  he  cared  only  to  attempt 
compositions  of  intrinsic  worth.  He  thought  of  the 
beautiful  attack  and  delivery,  the  superb  tones  he 
had  heard  produced  by  the  human  voice  and  other  in¬ 
struments,  and  determined  to  draw  from  his  instru¬ 
ment  its  best  tones. 

To  accomplish  this  he  attempted  nothing  requiring 
great  finger  agility  or  mechanical  skill.  He  learned 
to  “sing”  a  melody  on  the  piano  superbly,  to  play 
whatever  he  undertook  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  man¬ 
ner.  When  he  had  already  passed  the  boundaries  of 
middle  life  I  heard  him  give  most  satisfying  and  de¬ 
lightful  interpretations  of  quiet  music  by  Mozart, 
Beethoven.  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters. 
Had  he  begun  the  piano  earlier,  or  had  more  time  to 


devote  to  it  he  could  have  played  more  difficult  music 
quite  as  satisfactorily. 

How  delightful  home  music  might  be  if  more  play¬ 
ers  were  as  wise  as  John  Fiske!  Unluckily  the  aver¬ 
age  amateur  pianist  is  in  such  haste  to  accomplish 
pyrotechnic  feats  that  he  neglects  to  master  his  ma¬ 
terials,  utterly  fails  to  make  a  melody  “sing”  and 
express  its  deepest  meaning,  or  to  play  slow,  quiet 
music  with  true  sentiment  and  keen  appreciation. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  \fe  could  inculcate  into 
youth  a  sense  of  the  advantage  of  thoroughness. 
When  a  brilliant  performance  of  some  bravour  piece 
is  heard  there  might  indeed  be  fruitful  results  if 
more  people  were  inclined  to  ask:  “Can  the  pianist 
play  six  plain,  quiet  notes  well?” 


CONCERNING  THE  STACCATO  TOUCH. 

BY  MARIE  BENEDICT. 


The  staccato  touch,  in  its  varied  forms,  constitutes 
a  most  important  part  of  the  technical  work  of  the 
piano  student,  because  of  the  development  which  its 
practice  gives  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  tonal  effects,  the 
ability  to  produce  which  follows  in  the  train  of  this 
muscular  development.  The  crisp,  bright  tone,  which 
comes  to  mind  at  the  mention  of  this  word  staccato 
is  most  effectively  produced  by  sounding  the  note 
indicated  by  means  of  a  sudden  pressure  on  the  piano 
key,  and  then  instantly  causing  the  finger  or  hand 
to  spring  from  the  key,  as  though  repelled  at  the 
moment  of  contact  by  an  irresistible  force;  or,  as  I 
sometimes  say  to  pupils,  as  though  the  ivory  were 
burning  hot.  The  student  would  have  no  dimculty  in 
deciding  how  long  her  finger  would  remain  on  the 
key  were  this  latter  the  case ;  if  the  genuine  staccato 
tone  is  to  be  realized  it  must  remain  no  longer  on 
the  key,  in  the  practice  thereof,  than  it  would  un¬ 
der  the  condition  suggested.  So  instantly  does  the 
rebound  follow  the  contact  that  both  muscular 
movements  come  to  be  the  result  of  one  muscular  im¬ 
pulse;  the  student  does  not,  by  conscious  volition, 
make  two  distinct  and  opposite  movements — the  sec¬ 
ond  follows  as  a  result  of  the  first,  as  the  rebound  of 
a  ball  follows  striking  forcibly  any  solid  substance. 
This  form  of  staccato  practice  will  be  found  to  be 
productive  of  far  more  effective  results  than  that  of 
dropping  the  finger  on  the  key  and  then  lifting  it 
suddenly  to  a  more  or  less  elevated  position. 

In  the  portamento,  or  pressed  staccato,  we  have  a 
very  different  quality  of  tone,  and  one  of  marked 
beauty  and  individuality.  The  means  used  for  its 
production  of  necessity  also  differs  widely  from  that 
used  in  the  form  of  staccato  above  mentioned.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  sudden  pressure  upon,  and  instantaneous 
spring  from  the  ivory,  the  finger  must  wipe  the  key; 
the  tone  must  be  drawn  from  the  string.  Place  the 
finger  on  the  key,  the  point  of  contact  being  just 
below  its  tip,  the  wrist  being  held  in  a  rattier  low  but 
perfectly  easy  position.  Then  draw  the  finger  off  the 
key  by  raising  the  wrist.  Mark  that  the  finger  is 
drawn  from  the  key  only  through  its  connection  with 
the  lifted  wrist,  not  through  any  independent  move¬ 
ment  of  its  own;  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  wrist,  it  does 
not  lift  itself.  This  touch  is  most  beautifully  ef¬ 
fective  when  applied  to  chords,  as  well  as  in  single 
tones ;  the  student  usually  first  makes  its  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the  last  note  of  the  slur,  but 
as  she  makes  further  progress  in  piano  study  she  will 
find  its  charm  of  effect  frequently  elsewhere  utilized 
by  the  composers  of  the  pieces  she  learns  to  render. 

Then  we  have  the  flexed  staccato,  in  which  the 
short,  crisp  tone  is  produced  by  exactly  the  finger 
motion  used  in  picking  the  strings  of  a  ’cello  or 
viola,  or  any  other  instrument  of  the  string  family. 
The  tone  is  sounded  by  a  sudden  swing  of  the  finger 
toward  the  palm,  exactly  the  movement  taken  by 
the  fingers  in  closing  the  hand,  but  here  the  fingers 
must  work  independently,  and  the  movement  must 
be  sudden  and  quick,  not  taken  at  leisure.  This 
flexed  staccato  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  prac¬ 
tice,  because  of  its  assistance  in  untangling  and 
smoothing  into  shape  disordered  muddled  passages  in 
thirds  or  other  double  notes.  Has  a  passage  of  this 
sort  been  your  torment,  well-nigh  your  despair? 
Treat  it  to  thorough,  persistently  repeated  doses  of 
practice  in  this  touch,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  resulting  effect. 


There  is  no  advantage  in  running;  it  is  necessary 
to  start  on  time. — La  Fontaine. 
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Inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  language  are  among 
the  commonest  of  faults.  They  are  responsible  for 
much  misunderstanding;  they  increase  the  difficulty 
of  learning  any  subject.  Scientists  labor  to  guard 
against  them,  even  naving  a  special  vocabulary  of 
“scientific  names”  for  things  that  are  commonly 
called  by  other  names  so  loosely  used  as  to  fail  to 
identify  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
words  “bread,”  “evening,”  and  “sleep”  will  not  call  up 
the  same  ideas  in  the  minds  of  ail  those  who  may 
read  this  article. 

Yet  it  is  just  such  inaccuracies  that  sometimes 
bring  about  one  form  of  language  growth.  1  e 
meaning  of  a  word  that  some  users  assign  to  it  drives 
out  the  meaning  it  has  in  other  minds,  and  eventually 
the  word  becomes  established  with  a  new  meaning. 
Perhaps  the  language  gains  in  richness  and  flexibility 
by  such  changes  growing  out  of  inaccuracies  and 
ambiguities — perhaps  it  does  not;  but  certainly  the 
changes  when  they  do  occur  come  not  by  the  will  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men;  and  it  is  always  best  to 
resist  such  changes,  to  struggle  to  give  words  ex¬ 
actly  the  established  and  usual  meaning,  and  to 
sharply  question  and  test  any  new  words  that  may 
clamor  for  introduction  into  the  vocabulary.  He  can 
hardly  be  thought  to  adhere  strictly  to  trutiifulness 
who  wilfully  uses  a  word  in  any  but  the  accepted 
signification. 

Piano. 

In  some  cases  we  are  powerless  to  guard  against 
the  inaccuracies  mentioned.  Take  the  word  “piano” 
as  naming  a  musical  instrument.  This  we  regard 
as  equivalent  to  pianoforte — the  name  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  by  its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  varying  the  power  of  tones — the  “soft- 
loud.”  But  there  is  undoubtedly  much  more  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  early  pianos  and  those  made  to-day 
in  musical  effect  than  tnere  was  between  the  early 
pianos  and  the  instruments  they  were  expected  to 
displace.  We  hear  that  Sebastian  Bach  rejected  the 
new  instrument — the  pianoforte — and  preferred  the 
clavichord.  But  if  we  hold  to  the  idea  which  the 
name  “piano”  ordinarily  calls  up  in  our  minds  to-day, 
we  can  have  no  respect  for  the  tonal  judgment  of 
Sebastian  Bach  in  this  matter.  Yet  we  cannot  ques¬ 
tion  the  musicianship  of  that  great  man;  we  must 
think  instead  that  the  word  “piano”  is  an  inaccurate 
term — it  once  meant  something  vastly  inferior  to 
what  it  now  means.  The  thing  has  changed  almost 
beyond  recognition,  yet  so  gradually  that  the  name 
has  not  changed  with  it.  Nobody  is  to  blame,  no¬ 
body  could  prevent  the  change  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  inaccurate  and  leads  to  misunder¬ 
standings — the  one  indicated,  and  also  others.  Yet 
the  piano  manufacturers  who  call  their  upright  or 
even  their  square  pianos  “grands,”  yes,  even  in  some 
cases  “concert  grands,”  cannot  be  so  easily  absolved. 
They  are  using  words  inaccurately,  and  so  inaccu¬ 
rately  as  to  make  it  almost  necessary  to  think  that 
they  intend  to  deceive.  For  “concert  grand”  is  a 
specific  name  for  a  specific  instrument  that  is  not 
built  in  square  form  or  in  upright  arrangement  or 
shape. 

Temperament. 

Temperament  is  a  word  that  is  creeping  into  musi¬ 
cal  literature  with  a  very  inaccurate  significance. 
This  word  seems  to  be  used  by  musical  critics  because 
its  meaning  is  rather  vague  to  them,  and  the  thing  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it  is  equally  vague.  It 
is  hard  to  say  why  one  pianist  will  leave  his  audience 
fired  with  enthusiasm — almost  crazy  with  excitement 
and  delight — while  another  no  less  well  equipped  or 
learned  will  leave  them  cold  after  hearing,  perhaps, 
the  same  program.  We  call  one  a  genius  and  say 
the  other  has  only  talent— yet  we  still  have  respect 
for  the  word  “genius”  and  wish  to  restrict  it  to  the 
very  highest  gifts,  while  we  find  some  players  who 
are  not  worthy  of  that  term  who  yet  impress  their 
audiences  greatly.  For  the  latter  class  we  have  tried 
the  term  “magnetism,”  but  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  to 
fit;  why  may  not  the  word  “temperament”  hit  the 
case?  We  have  heard  those  who  know  something  of 
medicine  speak  of  persons  of  “bilious  temperament” 


or  “sanguine  temperament,”  and  such  persons  cer¬ 
tainly  differ  in  physical  and  mental  traits.  Why  may 
there  not  be  a  “musical  temperament”  and  why  will 
not  that  explain  difference  in  effectiveness  of  pianists 
before  an  audience? 

Perhaps  in  some  such  way  the  word  began  to  creep 
in,  and  soon  those  who  use  it  dropped  the  “musical” 
and  say  simply  that  a  player  they  wish  to  commend 
“has  temperament.”  But  everybody  has  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  word  simply  means  the  adjustment  and 
relative  efficiency  of  certain  physiological  processes. 
One  person’s  body  is  so  constituted  that  he  lives 
largely  upon  new  blood.  He  turns  food  into  blood 
in  large  proportion;  while  another  person  economizes 
the  waste  contained  in  the  veins,  strains  out  the  good 
through  the  liver  and  returns  it  to  the  circulation  in 
the  arteries.  The  first  example  we  say  is  of  “san¬ 
guine  temperament,”  the  second  of  “bilious  tempera¬ 
ment.”  But  the  first  person  has  a  liver  and  utilizes 
material  from  the  veins;  and  the  second  person 
makes  plenty  of  new  blood  from  food.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  proportion,  or  adjustment.  And  we  have 
also  lymphatic,  mental,  motive,  vital,  and  nervous 
temperaments,  depending  upon  the  proportionate 
activity  of  other  physiological  functions.  We  use 
the  word  in  a  similar  sense  with  regard  to  the 
tuning  of  keyboard  instruments.  The  tuner  first 
“sets  the  temperament” — that  is,  he  adjusts  the 
various  tones  of  the  octave  to  each  other  so  that  the 
half  steps  shall  be  of  the  same  size  and  the  different 
keys  (tonalities)  equally  near  the  theoretical  de¬ 
mands  of  a  perfect  scale.  But  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  “musical  temperament”  in  a  person, 
because  music  is  not  a  matter  of  physiology. 

Technic. 

Technic  is  another  word  inaccurately  used.  It 
is  made  to  cover  power,  mere  muscular  force,  or 
execution,  velocity,  sometimes  method,  and  some¬ 
times  touch.  But  technic  should  be  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  of  these  ideas.  Technic  is  simply 
the  way  of  doing  things.  The  technic  of  an  art  or 
a  science  is  the  peculiar  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
special  ends  at  which  the  art  or  science  aims,  in  the 
most  efficacious  way,  as  determined  by  the  common 
experience  of  the  artists  or  scientists  familiar  with 
the  problems  involved.  Chemical  technic  enables 
one  to  separate  water  into  its  component  gases.  En¬ 
gineering  technic  enables  one  to  tell  by  triangula¬ 
tion  how  long  a  bridge  must  be  to  cross  a  river,  or 
how  high  is  an  inaccessible  mountain  peak.  A  piano¬ 
playing  machine  has  touch,  power,  and  velocity,  but 
it  has  no  technic.  A  person  may  play  fairly  well 
for  dancing,  producing  a  musical  tone,  keeping  in 
time,  with  plenty  of  power  and  good  accentuation; 
but  without  emphasis  on  inner  melodies  or  smooth 
playing  of  scales  and  arpeggios.  He  has  not  acquired 
the  technic  by  which  the  accomplished  pianist 
makes  weak  fingers  produce  tones  equal  in  volume  to 
strong  fingers,  and  glides  his  hand  over  the  entire 
scale  without  breaks. 

Schools  of  technology  train  students  to  know  and 
use  technical  terms,  instruments,  and  processes. 
Teachers  of  piano  technic  show  pupils  how  they 
may  train  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  to  accomplish  the 
best  results  in  the  performance  of  compositions,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  nerve-force,  time,  and  effort. 
A  person  may  have  the  most  perfect  technic  so  that 
he  may  always  assume  the  best  positions,  make  the 
best  motions,  and  display  the  best  training,  yet  may 
lack  power  (perhaps  through  sickness  which  will 
weaken  but  not  destroy  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
way  of  doing  things),  or  agility,  or  discrimination  as 
to  touch,  or  accuracy  in  key  selection.  Power  de¬ 
pends  upon  physique.  A  person  may  have  the 
technic  of  a  Rosenthal,  a  Godowski,  or  a  Liszt,  and 
yet  occasionally  hit  a  wrong  note.  Method  depends 
upon  teacher  or  authority — it  is  the  order  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  steps  of  study.  Touch  depends  upon  the  ear 
— a  deaf  pianist  may  have  everything  else  but  lack 
good  touch.  One  studies  technic  when  he  learns  to 
pass  his  thumb  under  his  hand,  or  his  fingers  over  his 
thumb  to  make  a  legato  crossing,  and  his  technic 
may  be  absolutely  perfect  although  his  velocity  may 


be  limited  to  a  rate  of  one  hundred  notes  a  minute. 
One  studies  technic  when  he  learns  to  draw  the  tip 
of  his  finger  inward  in  such  relation  to  the  key  as  to 
produce  a  mild  staccato,  and  he  may  have  the  technic 
to  perfection  in  various  grades  of  speed  and  force 
and  yet  play  with  a  very  flabby  or  a  very  hard  and 
unsympathetic  touch. 

Technic  is  the  way  of  doing  things.  Touch  is  the 
manner  of  putting  down  keys  as  judged  by  resulting 
tones — long  or  short,  tender,  sympathetic,  hard, 
metallic,  imitative,  singing;  execution  and  endurance 
are  the  ability  to  play  many  notes  in  a  given  time 
and  continue  the  effort  reasonably;  power  is  the 
application  of  strength  to  the  keys;  method  is  the 
arrangement  or  order  in  which  the  steps  are  placed 
before  the  learner ;  mechanism  is  the  arrangement 
and  adjustment  of  levers  (bones),  hinges,  or  fulcrums 
(joints),  and  powers  (muscles)  which  permits  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  some  work.  Technic  is  the  way  of 
using  muscles,  joints,  and  motions  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  touch;  to  sound  approved,  expressive  tones,  re¬ 
gardless  of  velocity,  and  to  gain  volume  by  power 
while  avoiding  mere  noise;  to  perfect  each  stage  of 
the  method,  and  to  make  mechanical  processes  sub¬ 
serve  the  purposes  of  art.  The  distinctions  ought  to 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  the  words  should  be  used 
accurately  and  in  accordance  with  their  definitions. 


THE  RIGHT  ATTITUDE. 


BY  H.  L.  TEETZEL. 


If  anyone  should  ask  me  what  I  consider  the  most 
difficult  problem  to  be  combated  in  the  early  teaching 
of  the  average  pupil,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say 
“the  wrong  attitude  which  most  pupils  take  toward 
musical  study.”  The  explanation  is  as  follows:  Nine 
out  of  ten  pupils  begin  their  musical  study  with 
the  idea  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  finished  in  about 
six  or  eight  months,  and  that  the  main  aim  of  the 
study  is  to  become  able  to  play  “traumerei”  and  “in¬ 
termezzo.”  Possibly  they  expect  to  struggle  a  little 
with  some  finger  exercises — the  same  to  be  shirked 
as  much  as  possible — the  reason  for  the  study  of 
which  is  not  known,  perhaps,  because  it  is  “the  thing” 
to  study  a  few  exercises.  It  takes  six  months  or  more 
to  get  such  a  pupil  into  the  right  attitude  toward 
music  study — to  get  her  to  see  the  difference  between 
honest,  hard  work  and  “fooling”  without  any  special 
aim.  It  takes  time  to  get  such  a  one  to  appreciate 
the  way  that  the  hand  is  developed,  little  by  little,  by 
practice  of  exercises,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  getting 
it  trained  and  fit  to  play  the  difficult  figures  of  good 
music. 

Little  by  little  and  point  by  point  the  teacher  must 
explain  how  a  piece  of  music  is  put  together  and  why 
it  is  arranged  as  it  is,  rather  than  in  some  other  way ; 
how  the  phrases  are  formed;  how  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  piece  are  artfully  put  together  so  as  to 
contrast  and  each  to  give  strength  to  the  others. 

Most  of  all,  it  has  to  be  continually  shown  that  the 
pieces  are  not  given  to  amuse  the  pupil  nor  to  give 
something  that  will  aid  her  to  “show  off”  before 
company.  It  takes  a  long  and  tedious  struggle  before 
the  pupil  will  understand  that  the  pieces  are  selected 
to  train  the  hand  in  various  ways,  and  to  train  the 
musical  intelligence;  also  that  they  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  so  as  to  present  an  unbroken  succession  upward, 
like  the  rungs  of  a  ladder.  Perhaps  there  will  be  in 
the  teacher’s  list  of  music  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  twice 
that  number  of  pieces  that  the  pupil  could  play,  but 
out  of  all  these  pieces  there  will  be  perhaps  six  or  less 
that  will  really  help  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
teacher  sees  that  the  pupil  needs  help. 

The  greater  number  of  pupils  only  want  the  merest 
excuse  for  piano-playing,  to  serve  as  a  parlor  accom¬ 
plishment;  that  is  about  all  that  they  will  ever  care 
about  doing;  but  these  persons  must  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  quickest  way  to  do  what  they  wish 
is  just  by  the  systematic,  careful  work  that  a  good 
teacher  will  prescribe  for  them.  They  may  not  like 
this  work ;  but  by  means  of  it  they  will  be  able  in  the 
shortest  time  to  play,  in  a  fairly  effective  manner, 
their  rag-time  or  arrangements  of  the  latest  popular 
opera.  Even  a  little  intimacy  with  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  teacher  is  a  very  salutary  influence  in 
the  lives  of  young  and  impressionable  persons. 


The  world  owes  every  man  a  living,  but  there  is  no 
delivery  system  to  bring  it  to  his  door.  He’s  got  to 
go  after  it  early  and  often,  and  elbow  his  way 
through  the  crowd  that  gets  there  first. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MUSIC. 


BY  O.  G.  SONNECK. 


Teaching  may  be  termed  the  science  of  a  method¬ 
ical  variation  of  an  instructive  theme  according  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  pupils.  The  professor  of 
musical  history  will  have  to  keep  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  three  main  classes  of  pupils  in  mind:  the 
amateur,  the  professional  musician,  the  professional 
historian.  The  information  supplied  to  these  three 
classes  of  students  will  be  the  same,  that  is,  equally 
correct,  but  it  must  be  presented  in  a  planfully  varied 
form. 

Teaching  the  Amateuk. 

To  begin  with  the  amateur.  It  is  clearly  his  love 
of  music  that  should  be  made  the  centripetal  object 
as  well  as  the  centrifugal,  if  lessons  in  musical  his¬ 
tory  are  to  contribute  toward  the  main  issue:  How 
to  listen  to  music.  History  of  music  has  its  un¬ 
solved  problems  as  have  musical  esthetics,  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  technics,  but  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  teacher  not  to  present  such  problems  as  prob¬ 
lems,  for  that  might  tend  to  confuse  the  amateur’s 
mind.  Merely  the  gist  of  what  has  been  scientifically 
investigated  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  do  so 
should  be  given.  This  point  is  frequently  overlooked 
by  teachers.  They  bombard  the  amateur’s  brain  with 
technicalities,  and  then  wonder  why  he  begins  to  listen 
to  music  not  from  an  esthetic  but  from  an  analytic 
standpoint.  No  professor  of  literature  would  think 
of  explaining  to  a  booklover  the  many  technical  de¬ 
vices  that  the  playwright,  for  instance,  employs  to 
give  fluency  to  his  dialogue.  Instead  he  will  point 
out  the  psychologic  problem,  the  beauties  of  diction, 
the  historical  or  social  background  of  the  drama,  and 
he  will  not  bother  his  pupil  with  dramatic  or  novel- 
istic  “counterpoint.”  In  short,  he  will  teach  what 
the  dramatist  did  and  not  how  he  did  it. 

In  music,  unfortunately,  the  method  is  often  re¬ 
versed.  An  audience  of  amateurs  will  be  made  to 
listen  to  an  anatomical  dissection  of  “Tristan,”  or  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  course,  the  same  persons 
will  become  more  interested  in  the  tools  with  which 
an  artist  formed  his  work  than  in  the  work  itself. 
To  follow  a  symphonic  poem  by  the  aid  of  the 
program  might  be  necessary,  but  to  listen  to  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  Beethoven  with  the  eyes  on  a  technical 
commentary  is  decidedly  absurd.  It  is  like  admiring, 
not  Venus,  but  her  skeleton. 

To  be  sure  it  will,  at  times,  be  difficult  to  draw  the 
proper  line  between  too  much  and  too  little  technical 
explanation,  but  it  is  the  teacher’s  business  to  steer 
clear  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  without  falling 
victim  to  either,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  he  able  to  avoid  danger  marks  in  his¬ 
torical  instruction  as  the  difficulties  of  course  are  less 
pronounced. 

Acting  upon  the  love  of  music  of  the  amateur 
strengthen  this  love  by  an  enthusiastic  description  of 
the  important  though  often  underrated  part  music 
has  played  in  the  history  of  civilization!  Deepen  his 
admiration  for  the  great  masters  without  causing 
him  to  lose  respect  for  lesser  talents.  Disclose  the 
logic  of  the  historical  development  of  music;  show 
how  it  cannot  be  detached  from  corresponding  move¬ 
ments  in  literature  and  fine  arts;  in  short  lay  stress 
not  so  much  upon  dates  as  on  the  spirit  of  history. 
This  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil  and  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  help  the  musical  profession,  especially  in  our 
country,  for  reasons  too  obvious  for  demonstration. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks  with  a  few  examples: 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  Greeks  possessed  har¬ 
mony,  but  it  is  essential  to  show  that  we  unfortu¬ 
nately  no  longer  assign  to  music  the  same  promi¬ 
nence  in  public  and  private  education  as  did  the 
Greeks.  It  is  also  immaterial  whether  the  medieval 
organum  really  was  the  gospel  of  consecutive  fifths; 
but  pains  should  be  taken  to  convince  the  pupil  that 
the  medieval  masters  were,  in  their  way,  as  great  as 
the  modern,  and  that  the  beauties  in  Palestrina’s 
works  may  still  be  enjoyed  to-day  if  we  only  keep  in 
mind  the  difference  between  “vertical”  and  “hori¬ 
zontal”  music,  as  Prof.  Sandberger  ably  puts  it. 
Again  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  describe  the  various 
notations  for  the  lute,  but  it  will  help  toward  a  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  the  history  of  instrumental 
music  if  the  great  importance  of  lute  music  for  the 
development  of  modern  forms  is  reviewed.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  discuss  how  many  symphonies  Haydn 
really  wrote  or  how  many  composers  preceded  him 
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with  the  introduction  of  the  minuet  into  symphonies, 
but  it  is  indispensible  to  drive  the  point  home  that 
he  did  not  “invent”  the  symphony;  in  fact,  that 
forms  are  not  invented  but  that  they  grow,  flourish, 
and  die.  It  is  furthermore  a  bad  policy,  when  teach¬ 
ing  a  music  lover,  to  dwell  on  the  dark  spots  in  the 
character  of  our  great  masters.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  Wagner’s  attacks  on  Meyerbeer’s  character 
were  unfair,  it  is  of  no  consequence;  whereas  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  explain  why  a  man  of  Wagner’s  ideals  could 
not  but  assail  Meyerbeer’s  art.  In  fact,  thus  viewed 
through  the  temperament  of  individual  masters,  the 
history  of  musical  forms  will  become  an  open  book  to 
the  amateur;  and  it  will  prepare  him,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  to  listen  with  intelligence,  impartiality,  and 
modesty  to  music  by  masters  of  whom  he  never  heard 
the  name,  but  which  may  be  the  music  of  the  future. 

Teaching  the  Professional  Musician. 

A  professional  musician  is  he  whose  love  of  music 
is  so  strong  that  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  musical  art.  If  this  definition  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct,  it  implies  that  what  was  said  of  the 
amateur  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  professional 
musician.  But,  in  addition  to  learning  how  to  listen 
to  music,  his  education  is  to  enable  him  to  interpret 
or  to  produce  music.  Necessarily  this  involves  a 
minute  study  of  technical  details.  The  functions  of 
the  teacher  now  become  more  complicated  and  call 
for  greater  instructive  resources  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  a  more  elaborate  variation  of  the  instructive 
theme  on  the  other. 

The  professor  of  history,  too,  will  have  to  take  this 
into  consideration.  He  must  be  fully  prepared  to 
explain  every  historical  problem  that  touches  on  the 
correct  interpretation  of  music  or  that  will  help  the 
student  of  composition  to  a  logical  and  esthetic 
utterance  of  his  musical  ideas  in  forms  old  and  new. 
But,  and  again  for  obvious  reasons,  this  should  be 
done  without  dwelling  at  length  on  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  problems.  Furthermore  the  mere  bio¬ 
graphical  narrative  now  becomes  a  matter  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  and  the  more  so  the  farther  advanced 
the  pupil  is  in  his  studies.  It  will  be  essentially  a 
study  of  the  history  of  forms,  whether  it  be  their 
origin,  which  embodies  their  innermost  character¬ 
istics,  or  their  gradual  and  differentiated  growth, 
their  bloom  or  their  decay.  The  history  of  forms,  if 
thus  presented  in  an  esthetic  frame,  will  develop  more 
readily  than  anything  else  the  pupil’s  instinct  of 
style,  and  in  art  style  is,  next  to  originality  and 
beauty,  the  most  precious  gift.  But  a  mere  theo¬ 
retical  explanation  will  not  produce  practical  results; 
the  discussion  must  always  be  accompanied  by  illus¬ 
trations.  These  need  not  be  so  numerous  if  masters 
be  studied  who  daily  figure  on  concert  programs  or 
in  the  operatic  repertory.  It  is  different  with  those 
who  belong  to  bygone  periods.  Without  copious  and 
well-selected  illustrations  of  their  art  and  ideals,  the 
historical  lessons  will  contain  but  so  many  words 
and  very  little  educational  value.  In  former  years, 
when  the  “dead”  literature  was  not  easily  accessible, 
the  illustrative  method  had  its  difficulties,  but  to¬ 
day,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  historians  and  historical 
societies,  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  old  Netherland- 
ers,  of  the  contemporaries  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  of  the 
predecessors  of  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn,  of  the  English 
virginalists,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  gained  from  the  modern 
critical  reprints  of  their  works.  Perhaps  their  art 
can  no  longer  appeal  to  us  as  strongly  as  it  did  to 
our  ancestors,  but  he  who  is  deaf  to  the  esprit  of  a 
Gretry,  to  the  sturdy  grandeur  of  Buxtehude,  to  the 
genius  of  Purcell,  or  to  the  beauties  of  a  symphony 
by  Stamitz,  may  call  himself  a  musician,  but  he  is 
not  an  artist.  To  sneeringly  shove  aside  the  works 
of  those  who  preceded  Beethoven  or  Wagner  as  “old 
rubbish”  is  a  convincing  confession  of  stilistic  igno¬ 
rance,  and  I  for  my  part  doubt  very  much  if  such 
musicianas  really  understand  their  modern  idols  or 
can  interpret  stilistic  novelties  as  the  composer  con¬ 
ceived  them.  A  painter  who  would  dare  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  Giotto  or  of  the  Van  Eycks  would 
invite  ridicule,  but  among  musicians  such  childish 
talk  about  the  great  masters  is  quite  customary.  A 
sad  state  of  affairs,  and  a  proof  of  into  how  few  and 
narrow  channels  our  musical  life  has  been  forced  by 
fundamentally  wrong  pedagogic  principles!  Yet  it 
would  be  so  easy,  especially  in  conservatories,  to 
cover  the  field  by  performing  the  old  masters.  Of 
course,  if  a  symphony  by  Stamitz  be  played  in  an 
historically  incorrect  style  it  will  better  be  left  to 
accumulate  dust  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries.  And 
again,  if  the  piano  pieces  of  Couperin  be  studied  with¬ 


out  the  pupil’s  having  been  introduced  into  the  spirit 
of  his  time  or  into  the  manifold  secrets  of  the  em¬ 
bellishments,  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  such  matters  historical  and  technical 
training  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  the  course  of 
studies  is  to  be  considered  perfect. 

Musician  as  well  as  Historian. 

As  regards  the  professional  historian  a  few  re¬ 
marks  must  suffice  here.  He  investigates  historical 
problems  as  problems;  he  collect  facts,  combines 
them,  and  offers  the  products  of  his  labors  as  educa¬ 
tional  food  to  him  who  seeks  historical  information 
for  whatever  purpose  it  may  be.  For  bibliographic, 
biographic,  and  otherwise  documentary  research  not 
a  musical  but  a  “philologic”  training  is  of  primary 
importance.  However,  when  it  comes  to  the  history 
of  forms,  of  harmony,  of  instrumentation,  of  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  technics  he  will  be  utterly  helpless 
if  he  is  not  a  thoroughly  equipped  musician.  Much 
might  be  said  on  the  proper  combination  of  musical 
and  philologic  training  of  professional  historians,  but 
it  would  be  out  of  place  here  and  a  waste  of  time. 
Whereas  the  European  universities  have  chairs  for 
the  professional  study  of  musical  history,  none  of  our 
American  institutions,  as  far  as  I  know,  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  except  in  an  amateurish  way. 
We  musicians  may  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
foremost  colleges  have  established  well-equipped 
musical  faculties  with  courses  in  technics  and  com¬ 
position — and  in  this  respect  we  have  shown  our¬ 
selves  more  progressive  than  the  Europeans— but  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  musical  faculty  will  be  complete 
without  a  chair  for  musical  history,  occupied  by  a 
professional  historian  It  is  further  my  opinion  that 
in  the  undergraduate  course  history  should  be  taught 
as  the  professional  musician,  and  in  a  post-graduate 
course  as  the  professional  historian  needs  it.  Not 
until  then  will  music  have  regained  the  prominent 
position  it  held  in  university  life  in  so-called  dark, 
medieval  ages. 


THREE  FACTORS  IN  A  YOUNG  TEACHER’S 
SUCCESS. 


BY  PHILIP  DAVIESON. 


It  is  wise  for  the  young  person  who  is  going  to 
teach  music  to  remember  that  theories  are  valuable 
only  as  they  are  brought  into  daily  practice,  and  that 
habits  of  observation  can  be  acquired  only  through  a 
careful  training.  If  the  young  music-student,  after 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  ground-work  of  his 
art,  will  make  it  a  special  point  in  his  education  to 
do  practical  teaching,  under  the  careful  vigilance  of  a 
reliable  and  conscientious  instructor,  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  will  more  than  repay  for  the  extra  time  thus 
spent. 

The  need  of  a  practical  training  of  such  a  nature 
has  resulted  in  the  rise  of  the  normal  school.  As  in 
other  fields,  so  in  the  world  of  music,  the  activity  of 
modern  ideas  of  teaching  has  manifested  itself.  No 
young  person  can  hope  to  succeed  who  does  not 
recognize  that  musical  pedagogy  per  se  is  more  of  a 
science  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the 
history  of  the  art. 

But  now  let  us  assume  that  our  teacher  has  a 
first-class  training  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There 
is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  learned.  Self-reliance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  the  corner  stone  to  the  palace  of  his 
success.  If  a  young  man  wants  to  achieve  anything, 
he  cannot  afford  to  let  another  lift  him  up  half  a 
dozen  steps  of  the  ladder  by  putting  him  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  has  an  easily  organized  class.  It  is 
far  better  for  the  individual  unassisted  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success,  placing  his  foot  squarely  on  every 
rung.  Let  our  young  teacher  begin  at  a  fair  price 
and  gradually  elevate  himself  through  unstinted  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  position  to  which  his  ability  and  perse- 
verence  entitle  him. 

By  observing  the  methods  by  which  others  have 
taught,  one  can  broaden  and  improve  himself;  by 
observing  where  others  have  lost  through  sins  of 
omission  or  commission,  one  can  keep  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  on  himself;  by  losing  a  pupil  occasionally 
one  learns,  in  a  way  which  is  forcible  if  not  agreeable, 
that  there  is  yet  room  tor  him  to  improve. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  thought  of  this  discus¬ 
sion:  There  are  three  things  without  which  the 
music-teacher  must  fail.  They  are  a  careful  prac¬ 
tical  training,  a  strong  self-reliance,  and  the  ability 
to  learn  from  active,  wholesome  competition. 
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Clarence  G.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  began 
to  study  the  piano  at  the  age  of  six,  and  trst  played  in 
•concert  at  the  age  of  nine;  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1888,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  received 
t“e  deSree  of  A-M-  in  music  from  the  same  institution  in 
1900.  His  instruction  was  received  from  teachers  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Boston.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  been  occupied  in  teaching  piano,  with  theory  and 
organ-teaching  as  subsidiaries.  He  is  'at  present  organist 
at  the  Christian  Science  Church,  Providence.  He  has 
written  a  Trio  for  piano  and  strings,  a  Sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  a  number  of  songs  and  piano  pieces,  some 
of  which  have  been  published. 

The  piece  is  learned.  The  pupil  has  studied  it  ac¬ 
curately;  has  threaded  out  its  technical  intricacies; 
has  acquired  a  good  idea  of  its  structure;  phrases  it 
satisfactorily;  in  short,  plays  it  well  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it?  Is  it  to 
be  laid  aside  for  its  successor?  If  so,  is  it  ever  to  be 
taken  up  again?  Or  is  it  to  be  kept  in  practice,  and 
played  for  the  public  and  friends? 

Keep  What  Has  Been  Learned. 

If  the  piece  has  been  brought  to  this  advanced 
stage,  certainly  it  should  not  receive  final  dismissal. 
A  standard  composition,  well  learned,  represents  a 
definite  achievement  in  a  pupil’s  progress,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  his  working  capital. 
As  to  laying  it  aside  for  a  time,  that  may  well  be 
done,  especially  if  considerable  time  and  labor  have 
been  spent  in  learning  it;  for  the  strain  of  mastering 
the  details  of  a  difficult  work  is  so  exhaustive  that 
the  brain  needs  refreshment  in  other  fields  before  it 
can  free  itself  from  the  attitude  of  drudgery  into 
which  it  is  apt  to  fall. 

But  granted  that  the  composition  is  to  be  re¬ 
worked  at  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  adding  it 
permanently  to  the  pupil’s  repertoire,  what  is  his 
further  work  upon  it  to  be?  “Simply  to  keep  it  in 
practice,”  you  say.  Impossible.  To  arrive  at  a 
certain  point  in  playing,  and  there  to  stand  still,  can 
never  happen;  he  must  go  either  backward  or  for¬ 
ward  with  it.  And,  alas!  the  former  is  deplorably 
more  frequent  than  the  latter.  To  “keep  the  piece 
in  practice”  generally  means  to  the  pupil  to  play  it 
over  every  day  or  two,  trying,  meanwhile,  in  his  con¬ 
fidence  at  having  mastered  it,  to  give  it  greater  bril¬ 
liancy  and  effectiveness.  Perhaps  he  does  so;  but 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  many  of  the  careful  details 
which  the  teacher  had  supervised;  and  it  results, 
also,  in  a  constantly  increasing  rapidity  of  tempo 
which  destroys  clearness  and  intelligibility.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  case;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seldom  that  a  pupil, 
after  acquiring  a  clean  interpretation  of  a  piece,  does 
not  allow  it  to  degenerate  after  this  fashion,  and 
consequently  does  not  lose  control  over  it,  allowing 
it  to  run  away  with  him  like  an  unmanageable 
horse. 

Still  Much  to  be  Done. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  thinks 
that  when  he  is  able  to  play  the  details  of  a  piece 
correctly,  it  is  finished.  Let  him  now  hear  a  great 
artist  interpret  the  same  piece.  What  a  revelation! 
Can  it  really  be  the  same  piece?  Yes,  the  same  notes 


are  there;  practically  the  same  phrasing;  and  the 
pupil  apparently  can  play  just  as  accurately,  and  just 
as  fast.  But  one  interpretation  is  cold,  dull,  unin¬ 
terestingly  correct;  the  other  alive,  magnetic,  thrill¬ 
ing.  The  one  is  a  careful  reproduction;  the  other 
possesses  a  genuine,  vivid  personality.  “What  is  the 
matter  ?  asks  the  pupil.  “My  dear  sir,  the  artist 
has  begun  exactly  where  you  have  left  off.  He  has 
begun  with  careful  notes  and  details,  and  these  he 
has  molded  into  an  art  creation.  You  thought  your 
work  was  completed,  when  your  materials  were  sim¬ 
ply  gotten  together;  he  considers  that  such  work 
has  merely  provided  the  canvas  on  which  to  display 
his  inspiration.” 

What’s  to  be  done,  then?  Take  every  bit  of  your 
lifeless  clay,  and  put  life  into  it.  The  great  painters, 
Raphael,  Michaelangelo,  frequently  delegated  the 
laying  in  of  their  colors,  the  cruder  work  of  their 
pictures,  to  their  pupils;  then,  with  a  master  touch, 
they  added  the  lines  here  and  there  which  breathed 
life  into  every  detail  and  made  it  the  expression  of 
genius.  That’s  what  your  further  task  must  be. 

What  to  Do. 

Here  is  a  piece  which  you  learned  a  few  months 
ago,  and  laid  aside.  Learn  it  over  again,  just  as 
painstakingly  as  at  first,  until  you  have  reached 
approximately  the  same  point  as  when  you  left  it. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  it.  Here  is 
the  first  phrase — a  descending  run  for  the  right  hand. 
Play  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  listen  carefully  to 
every  note.  Good.  Play  it  again,  listening  as  eare- 
fully,  and  see  if  you  can  detect  any  defect,  even  the 
slightest.  Yes,  that  G  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  tne 
notes  around  it.  Play  it  again,  several  times,  trying 
to  improve  just  a  little  each  time.  Now,  let  us 
idealize  it.  Think  of  an  autumn  leaf  torn  from  the 
branch  by  a  gust  of  wind,  whirling  giddily  from  its 
home,  then  subsiding  gently,  until  it  rests  upon  the 
ground  with  a  last  breath.  Now  play  the  phrase  and 
make  it  mean  all  that.  Ah,  that  is  better — but  it  is 
overdrawn;  we  can  feel  the  effort  underneath.  Let 
it  flow  from  the  fingers  as  a  spiritual  idea,  with  no 
trace  of  the  physical  left  in  it.  Now  the  phrase 
means  something;  speaks  to  the  heart.  So  on  to 
the  next  phrase;  polishing,  pruning,  idealizing  in  the 
same  way.  Then  put  the  two  phrases  together,  as¬ 
suming  the  first  to  be  the  question,  the  second  the 
answer.  Have  in  mind  continually  an  ideal — a  mood, 
a  picture,  something  to  express,  and  make  your  audi¬ 
ence  feel  it.  You  should  be  playing  all  the  time  to 
unseen  auditors,  for  you  are  attempting  to  talk  to 
some  one,  heart  to  heart,  in  the  language  of  music. 
Music  is  not,  primarily,  for  the  performer ;  he  could 
think  all  this  without  producing  a  sound,  just  as  one 
may  conceive  thoughts  without  spoken  words.  When 
you  play,  therefore,  you  must  say  something  to  an 
auditor,  seen  or  unseen,  speaking  directly  to  his  soul ; 
otherwise  you  are  simply  going  through  gymnastics, 
and  throwing  out  meaningless  sounds.  How  can  we 
blame  people  for  not  enthusing  over  a  performance 
which  means  nothing  to  the  performer  himself?  The 
bewildered  auditor  vainly  listens  for  something  that 
may  appeal  to  him,  and  finally  says,  in  despair,  “That 
is  too  classical  for  me  to  understand.”  Bless  your 
heart,  it  is  not  classical,  it  is  flat,  meaningless,  stale 
sound.  If  it  were  the  real  article,  coming  from  the 
performer’s  soul,  it  would  talk  to  you  in  a  way  you 
could  not  fail  to  comprehend,  in  a  language  that  is, 
or  should  be,  universal. 

So,  phrase  by  phrase,  let  us  dwell  upon  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  living  thought,  let  us  extract  a  burning  mean¬ 
ing,  and  obliterate  everything  else.  Then  put  it  all 
together,  make  it  work  harmoniously  to  tell  the 
story  in  an  exquisitely  rounded  poem  of  human  in¬ 
terest;  and  you  will  have  entered  into  your  task 
with  the  real  spirit.  And  the  task  is  a  long  one;  for 
each  phrase  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  every 
conceivable  interpretation,  and  the  very  best  should 
be  chosen  from  among  these  to  perpetuate.  So,  in 
putting  them  together  their  meanings  should  be  con¬ 
nected,  and  the  whole  should  advance  to  a  culminat¬ 
ing  point  which  shall  give  to  the  performance  the 
effect  of  perfect  unity. 


Memorizing  Necessary. 

Also,  the  study  of  individual  phrases  must  involve 
the  process  of  memorizing.  I  say  must,  because, 
whether  we  set  about  it  or  not,  a  study  like  the  one 
suggested,  which  welds  every  detail  into  the  mind, 
must  fix  most  of  them,  at  least,  in  the  memory.  As¬ 
sist  this  result,  therefore,  by  taking  the  eyes  from 
the  music,  as  each  phrase  is  studied,  gradually,  and 
observing  the  fingers  instead.  As  a  piece  is  mas¬ 
tered,  the  written  notes  become  more  and  more  mere 
hints  to  the  player,  suggesting  lines  of  thought  al¬ 
ready  familiar.  Complete  emancipation  from  these 
hints  is  sometimes  hard,  just  as  the  withdrawal  of 
the  friendly  hand  sends  a  tremor  of  fear  through  one 
learning  to  swim,  even  if  he  is  relying  upon  it  no 
longer.  If,  however,  each  phrase  be  played  without 
written  assistance,  and  the  phrases  then  be  memo¬ 
rized  in  pairs,  in  threes,  in  fours,  the  player  will  gain 
confidence  in  himself  naturally  and  completely,  and 
will  play  the  whole  at  last,  each  phrase  recurring  to 
him  like  the  voice  of  an  old  and  steadfast  friend. 

Mental  Concentration  Required. 

As  this  finishing  process  is  the  most  important 
phase  of  music  practice,  so  it  requires  the  most  com¬ 
plete  mental  concentration;  for  when  the  sole  occu¬ 
pation  is  to  invest  the  playing  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  meaning,  nothing  will  avail  save  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  absolutely  untrammeled  thought.  Mental 
control  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  any  thorough 
practice;  but  mere  gymnastics,  or  even  instinctive 
reading,  may  be  of  some  use  without;  it.  In  this  last 
analysis,  however,  heart  and  soul  must  work  unfet¬ 
tered  upon  their  one  object,  which  is  the  impression 
of  thought  upon  the  hearer.  If  this  mental  attitude 
can  be  attained  fully  the  performer  need  have  little 
fear  of  self-consciousness  when  playing  before  an 
audience;  for  he  has  schooled  his  thought  so  effect¬ 
ively  that  no  extraneous  impression  has  opportunity 
to  disturb  it. 

Such  practice  does  not  belong  to  the  eight-hour-a- 
day  system.  Modern  thought  is  against  the  old  idea 
of  endless  hours  spent  in  dragging  through  countless 
exercises.  Short  periods  of  vigorous  work,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  with  the  mind  focused  upon  tne 
subject,  are  what  stamp  impressions  indelibly  upon 
the  brain — impressions  without  which  playing  is  per¬ 
functory  and  dead.  Let  the  very  best  of  this  time  be 
spent  on  the  finishing  process;  let  this  be  stopped 
before  the  signs  of  fatigue  appear,  and  the  line  of 
battle  will  move  forward  without  a  halt  or  even 
waver  in  the  ranks. 

Advance  the  Standard  of  Acquirement. 

And  the  standard  of  ideals  will  be  advanced  on¬ 
ward  and  upward  just  as  continually.  Pupils  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  impression  that  their  advancement 
is  marked  by  their  increasing  ability  to  read  notes. 
That  is  the  least  part  of  it.  One  pupil  may  be  miles 
ahead  of  another  in  rapidity  of  reading,  and  still  be 
far  in  the  rear  in  the  ability  to  interpret  the  essence 
of  musical  thought.  It  is  just  such  drill  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  idealizing  of  each  phrase  and  the 
bringing  of  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  perfection 
mark,  which  reacts  upon  the  pupil’s  mind,  and  makes 
him  more  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  his  art.  Every 
time  he  works  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  in  such  a  manner  his  standard  of  perfection  will 
be  raised;  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  he  will  not 
wish  to  strike  a  key  of  the  piano,  or  hear  one  struck, 
thoughtlessly  or  without  meaning.  He  comes  thus 
to  treat  his  art  with  ever-increasing  seriousness;  to 
lift  it  in  his  estimation  from  a  plaything  or  a  bore  to 
a  place  among  his  divinities.  So  he  grows  spiritually, 
and  reflects  the  glow  of  his  enthusiasm  upon  the 
friends  who  surround  him — in  short,  advances  toward 
the  plane  of  an  artist,  one  who  recognizes  what  is 
best  in  his  art,  and  who  works  steadily  and  unswerv¬ 
ingly  toward  its  attainment. 


Education  consists  in  studying  three  books — the 
book  of  God,  the  book  of  Nature,  and  the  book  of 
Man — a  liberal  education  in  learning  to  read  them 
aright  and  with  understanding,  so  as  to  set  forth  in 
life  and  character  the  lessons  they  teach. — Prof.  John 
11.  Wright. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  uncertain  as  that  which 
depends  for  its  existence  on  a  “pull”  of  some  sort  or 
other.  If  you  want  to  see  desolation  personified, 
drop  in  on  an  office  doing  political  work  exclusively 
just  after  a  change  of  administration. 
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ByQRRILLV.STAPP  1  1  T 


Orrill  V.  Stapp. 


Mr.  Stapp  is  still  in  his  twenties  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  for  seven  years.  He  had  instruction 
from  a  number  of  teachers,  but  finds  that  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  put  to  the  best  practical  use  is  that  which  he 
has  acquired  by  unaided  effort.  He  is  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  all  good  literature,  and  finds  his  best  teaching 
illustrations  from  outside  the  realm  of  music.  He  has 
written  poems  and  some  prose  that  has  been  accepted  by 
magazines.  Mr.  Stapp  first  taught  in  the  country,  then  in 
small  towns,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  the  opportunity 
there  given  and  sought  a  larger  field.  He  now  lives  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  he  has  had  very  encouraging  success. 
We  quote  from  a  letter:  “I  think  for  myself,  and  have 
every  confidence  in  my  own  method  to  bring  good  results. 
I  enjoy  my  work,  if  it  does  tire  me  at  times.  The  only  way 
to  learn  how  to  teach  is  to  teach,  and  though  I  can  now  see 
I  was  a  regular  car  of  Juggernaut,  leaving  worthy  and 
unworthy  victims  behind  in  my  effort  to  learn  how,  my 
conscience  is  eased  with  the  thoughts  that  the  good  may, 
after  all,  outbalance  the  bad.” 

Like  diamonds,  our  lives  do  not  shine  until  they 
are  cut,  ground,  and  polished.  Like  the  light  of  the 
jewel,  personality  is  inherent;  but  it  finds  reflection 
only  when  the  polish  of  culture,  contact  with  those 
things  which  are  beautiful,  the  stimulus  of  noble 
ambitions,  and  unbending  will-power,  grind  the  soul 
into  a  thousand  different  facets  which  touch  human¬ 
ity  at  as  many  different  angles.  There  are  gems  hid¬ 
den  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  only  need  the 
magic  of  the  lapidary’s  art  to  transform  them  into 
Kohinoors,  and  there  are  personalities,  hidden  be¬ 
neath  the  rough  garb  of  humanity,  which  only  need 
the  touch  of  a  master  mind  to  link  their  names  with 
posterity. 

Latent  Power. 

Most  persons  have  more  natural  talent  for  being 
someb^r  than  is  credited  to  them.  It  is  educated 
out  of  flrem.  Fools  attempt  to  mold  personality,  and 
they  crftsh  it.  Wise  men  let  personality  mold  them, 
and  they  grow.  There  are  more  fools  than  wise  men, 
and  he  is  a  bold  being  who  does  not  cringe  when 
Custom  comes  around  to  close  up  the  windows  of 
the  soul. 

In  these  days  when  the  fine  arts  are  reduced  to 
formulas  and  methods  as  invariable  as  mathematics, 
the  genius  is  not  only  a  genius  in  spite  of  himself, 
but  also  in  spite  of  all  the  forces  which  militate 
against  him.  You  might  as  well  stand  by  a  modern 
wall-paper  machine  expecting  to  see  a  Raphael  fresco 
come  from  the  dies  as  to  sit  by  the  doorway  of  the 
average  conservatory  or  studio  waiting  for  a  genius 
to  appear.  If  he  come  at  all  it  will  doubtless  be  be¬ 
cause  he  got  in  by  accident  and  passed  through  with¬ 
out  betraying  himself. 

A  Formula  for  Making  a  Musician  Not  Possible. 

The  foundation  work  in  any  art  is  to  learn  to  be 
oneself.  A  certain  scientist  ascertained  the  chemical 
ingredients  of  a  human  being,  but  he  could  not  make 
one.  Man  originates  in  mystery  and  grows  from 
within  outward.  There  are  teachers  who  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  musician.  They  have  prepared  a  favorite  and 


invariable  formula  for  the  construction  of  one.  But 
how  many  do  they  unmake  for  every  one  they  make? 
So  many  parts  of  Loeschhorn,  so  many  grains  of 
Cramer,  so  many  oimces  of  Clementi,  so  many  pounds 
of  Bach,  and  then  what? — a  puzzled  student  who 
asks,  at  least  by  his  looks,  what  it  is  all  for,  and 
who  is  secretly  amazed  that  he  does  not  feel  more 
truly  musical  than  when  he  first  began  taking  in¬ 
struction.  He  has  been  walking  in  his  sleep.  He  has 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  notes  and  exercises  with  mind 
and  fingers  alert  and  reached  “Commencement”  shore, 
only  to  find  that  he  must  return  and  get  his  soul, 
which  was  carelessly  left  asleep  on  the  other  side. 

Conservatories  and  teachers  suen  as  these  remind 
us  of  the  machine  in  the  furniture  factory  which 
makes  the  table  legs.  True,  there  is  a  certain  fasci¬ 
nation  in  standing  by  the  lathe  to  watch  it  go.  How 
rapidly  the  wheels  revolve!  How  relentlessly  that 
irregularly  shaped  knife  bears  down  on  the  whirling 
block!  How  fast  the  chips  fly!  Yet  we  can  only 
exclaim  as  we  look  at  the  finished  product:  “How 
marvelously  alike  they  all  are!”  Indeed,  if  there  is 
any  single  table  leg  which  has  any  individuality  at 
all  it  is  because  there  was  a  knot  which  the  knives 
could  not  turn  as  smoothly  as  the  rest. 

Investigate  for  Yourself. 

It  seems  to  me  the  efficiency  of  any  teacher’s 
method  increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
beaten  traeks  and  formulas  increases.  It  is  a  tire¬ 
some  thing  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  when  they  feel 
compelled  to  travel  the  same  course  year  after  year 
because  it  is  the  custom  to  do  so.  Why  not  in¬ 
vestigate  a  little  on  our  own  responsibility?  Why 
not  exercise  our  own  gray  matter?  Why  not  stop 
this  habit  of  reaching  other  people’s  conclusions  bp 
reading,  and  reach  some  of  our  own  by  thinking f 
Suppose  the  charts  do  map  out  a  thousand  courses. 
The  sea  of  investigation  is  broad,  and  our  ships  of 
knowledge  cannot  sink;  so  we  are  poor  mariners  who 
cannot  make  maps  of  our  own.  We  best  remember 
the  shallows  and  rocks  which  we  have  discovered  for 
ourselves. 

The  great  teacher  is  he  who  can  make  a  Liszt  out 
of  a  Liszt,  and  a  Paderewski  out  of  a  Paderewski; 
who  can  influence  the  mind  without  injuring  the 
personality.  The  inferior  teacher  is  he  who  forms  all 
pupils  to  one  model,  design  patented,  and  trade¬ 
mark  registered.  The  first,  having  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  himself,  seeks  to  know  those  with 
whom  he  associates;  the  latter,  having  decided  that 
life  is  a  great  puzzle,  is  satisfied  to  sit  on  the  edge 
of  the  enigma  and  indolently  wonder  what  it  all 
means. 

Every  Pupil  an  Individual. 

The  greatest  question  is  not  How  shall  the  pupil 
understand  the  teacher?  but  How  shall  the  teacher 
understand  the  pupil?  There  is  no  law,  no  theory, 
no  method  which  will  truly  diagnose  personality. 
Each  soul  is  a  study  in  itself,  and  he  only  is  master 
who  can  read  the  differences  and  make  each  ego  a 
method  to  itself.  Any  sculptor  who  can  make  a 
statue  from  a  crude  block  of  stone  with  the  aid  of 
mallet  and  chisel  is  generally  classed  with  artists; 
but  he  who  sees  in  the  untouched  block  of  marble  a 
masterpiece  already  created,  and  only  works  with 
feverish  impatience  to  liberate  the  living  image,  may 
be  hailed  as  a  Michaelangelo.  Just  so  in  music. 
The  teacher  who  cannot  see  the  personality  in  a  pupil 
and  hew  to  the  image  already  designed  by  a  greater 
Creator,  may  be  drawing  pay  for  the  ruining  of 
genius. 

Think  for  Yourself. 

To  the  thoughtful  observer  the  facility  with  which 
the  average  teacher  vacillates  from  method  to 
method  and  from  school  to  school  in  the  eager  search 
for  the  one  true  path  to  virtuosity  in  teaching  and 
playing  is  puzzling  in  the  extreme.  No  longer  is 
there  a  method  in  our  madness;  there  is  a  madness 
in  our  method.  We  do  not  deal  in  ideas  of  our  own ; 
but  we  do  transplant  and  re-transplant  the  thoughts 
of  others  in  endless  succession,  making  of  our  minds 
great  hothouses  wThere  we  harbor  these  plants  in  a 


foreign  soil,  and  wonder  that  they  show  so  plainly 
the  “hitter-i-dittery”  law  of  thought  degeneration. 
We  must  raise  thoughts  of  our  own.  We  must  infuse 
them  with  our  own  earnest  reasoning,  with  our  own 
deep  conviction.  We  must  give  the  world  fresh  ideas 
at  first  hand,  and  not  the  rubbish  of  a  bygone  age. 
We  must  quit  aping  our  masters  if  we  wish  to  be 
masters  ourselves.  A'  eloquent  thought  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  its  author  may  go  whirling  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  time;  but  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  one  who 
has  not  made  it  a  part  of  his  life  and  personality  and 
it  falls  in  unheeding  ears. 

No  one  can  teach  Leschetizky’s  method  but  Les- 
chetizkv.  Not  principles  alone,  but  principles  plus 
Leschetizky  make  his  method.  Put  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  into  the  hands  of  Smith  or  Brown  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  entirely  different.  If  we  are  original 
and  think  for  ourselves  we  have,  unaided,  arrived  at 
many  conclusions  the  same  or  as  valuable  as  nes- 
chetizky’s.  Let  us  put  the  power  behind  them.  His 
train  is  attached  to  a  live  engine.  There  is  force, 
there  is  motion,  there  is  vitality  in  it.  It  climbs  the 
grade  up  the  mountain.  Our  trains  are  attached  to 
dead  engines.  Perhaps  we  have  strings  of  principles 
longer  than  his,  but  we  may  open  the  throttle  as 
wide  as  we  please  and  they  will  only  move  one  way 
— -that  is  down  hill. 

Study  and  Assimilation  Makes  Others’  Ideas  Our 

Own. 

A  conclusion  arrived  at  by  your  own  careful  study 
is  yours,  though  a  thousand  masters  have  thought  it 
out  before  you.  It  became  yours  in  the  process  of 
making.  It  is  a  fiber  of  your  personality.  Make 
use  of  it  as  you  would  of  a  tool  fashioned  with  your 
own  hands.  No  one  will  question  your  right.  The 
teacher  who  reasons  out  his  own  methods  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  factor  in  musical  life.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
foreign  thought  is  our  own  until  we  have  analyzed  it 
to  the  last  atom,  and  reconstructed  it  in  our  ewn 
way.  Neither  are  we  fully  competent  to  teach  that 
which  we  have  just  been  taught  ourselves.  There 
must  be  a  certain  assimilation  of  material.  We  must 
take  our  booklearning  and  our  rules  and  shelve  them 
away  in  the  drying  kilns  of  our  brains.  We  must 
have  them  well  seasoned  and  build  them  togemer 
after  new  patterns.  Once  let  a  sluggish  mind  get  into 
real  activity  and  the  changes  brought  about  in  these 
idea  collections  will  be  kaleidoscopic  in  variety. 

The  present  writer  remembers  reading  of  a  certain 
motion  used  by  Liszt  in  his  playing  which  was 
thought  to  indicate  his  genius  and  originality,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  come  in  contact  with  the  only 
teacher  known  to  have  taught  the  same  principle. 
He  was  at  once  struck  by  the  coincidence  that,  un¬ 
aided,  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  same  matter.  However,  he  did  not  class 
himself  at  once  with  Liszt,  but  simply  decided  that 
perhaps  hundreds  of  teachers  had  evolved  the  same 
principle,  and  that  none  could  see  its  real  value  or 
furnish  the  energy  necessary  to  make  it  a  factor  in 
success  as  did  Liszt. 

Education  an  Aid  to  Finding  Oneself. 

This  is  just  the  point.  The  true  educator  is  not  he 
who  can  file  away  the  most  facts  in  weary  brains. 
Libraries  are  for  that  purpose.  But  the  true  teacher 
is  he  who  can  awaken  this  latent  energy  of  thought, 
who  can  stir  the  sluggish  reasoning,  who  can  intro¬ 
duce  pupils  to  their  own  personalities,  and  make 
them  proud  of  their  own  powers.  First  let  there  be 
some  realization  of  the  bountiful  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  then  an  appreciation  of  the  infinite  capabilities 
of  the  human  mind.  Once  thoroughly  convince  one 
how  much  there  is  to  learn,  and  how  little  is  really 
known,  and  the  battle  is  half  fought.  Desire  leads 
to  ambition:  ambition  leads  to  effort;  effort  leads 
to  will  power ;  and  will  power  leads  to  success. 


Not  long  ago  a  mother  said  to  me,  “I  have  always 
bought  the  best  books  for  my  boys,  for  once  I  heard 
a  lecture  on  the  subject,  ‘Put  Sugar  in  the  Children’s 
Pockets  and  They  will  not  Eat  Sand.’  ”  I  thought 
then  this  would  be  a  good  rule  for  music-teachers. 
We  are  the  heirs  of  all  ages;  what  a  wealth  is  ours 
if  we  would  only  remember  that  like  begets  like. 
Then  why  give  the  sand  of  the  passing  hour  when 
we  might  feed  the  pupil  on  the  sugar  of  all  that  is 
best,  sugar  that  has  been  pressed  from  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  masters.  Judge  by  the  results  of  your 
work.  Have  you  been  giving  sand  or  sugar?  In 
other  words,  what  are  the  tastes  of  your  pupils? 
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TEACHING  BY  INDIRECTION 

PRIZE  ESSAY 

By  F.  W.  WODELL 

F.  W.  WODELL. 

F.  W.  Wodell  began  his  musical  career  as  a  boy 
soprano  soloist,  and  received  a  thorough  training  in  sight¬ 
singing  from  his  father,  a  singer.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  pianoforte  music,  the  songs,  and 
the  choral  music  of  the  great  masters.  As  a  young  man 
Mr.  Wodell  showed  especial  aptitude  as  a  choir  and  choral 
conductor;  studied  voice  with  various  teachers,  among 
them  F.  W.  Root  and  William  Shakespeare.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  has  acted  as  director  of  music  in  large 
■churches,  and  is  now  soloist  and  director  at  Parker  Memo- 
rial,  Boston;  he  has  also  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  conducting  choral  societies.  Mr.  Wodell’s  theoretical 
studies  were  carried  on  mainly  with  Homer  A.  Norris.  He 
has  published  songs,  anthems,  and  part-songs  with  a  num- 
her  of  the  leading  publishers;  is  author  of  “Choir  and 
Chorus  Conducting,”  and  a  contributor  to  musical  journals. 

The  modern  voice-trainer  who  is  competent  is  a 
psychologist,  a  student  of  men,  and  skilled  in  the  art 
•of  teaching.  Each  pupil  is  treated  as  an  individual. 
Mental,  emotional,  physical,  and  educational  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  studied  by  the  teacher  and  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  While  the  fundamental  principles  of  voice- 
culture  are  adhered  to  in  every  case,  the  order  ot 
their  presentation,  or  the  application  of  devices  based 
upon  them,  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

Breath  Control. 

Take  the  item  of  Breath  Control— the  taking  and 
using  of  the  singing  breath.  Somewhere,  somehow, 
there  must  be  a  genuine  control  of  the  outgoing 
breath  of  the  singer.  That  is  a  principle  of  voice- 
culture  and  use.  How  shall  that  control  be  gained? 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  various  devices, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher. 

The  American  student  is  usually  nervously  consti¬ 
tuted — high-strung.  He  is  therefore  best  dealt  with, 
vocally,  by  what  is  termed  “indirection.”  If  he  be 
told  to  “open”  his  throat,  he  will  probably  but  the 
more  tightly  close  it  by  a  nervous  effort  which  puts 
a  strain  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  surround¬ 
ing  parts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  asked  to  per¬ 
mit  his  breath  to  escape  silently  through  his  throat 
in  a  broad  stream  that  rolls  on  like  the  Mississippi 
river,  making  no  attempt  whatever  to  restrain  it,  his 
throat  will  be  “open”  and  he  will  gain  a  proper  and 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  sensation  of  the  singer’s 
“open  throat.”  This  is  teaching  by  “indirection.” 

Breath  Management. 

So  with  the  matter  of  Breath  Management.  With 
many  pupils  an  instruction  to  take  a  full  or  deep 
breath  brings  a  nervous,  more  or  less  violent  or 
spasmodic  use  of  powerful  muscles,  leading  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  rigidity  which  makes  control  of  breath  im¬ 
possible.  When  the  driver  is  trying  to  control  the 
runaway  horse  he  certainly  has  not  control  of  the 
animal.  When  control  is  restored  to  the  driver  he 
is  not  trying  to  control.  So  with  the  matter  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  singing  breath.  When  the  student  is 
trying  to  control,  and  is  bringing  his  muscles  into  a 
rigid  condition  in  the  effort,  he  has  not  control  no 


matter  how  vigorously  he  may  be  working.  In  true 
control  there  is  no  sense  of  muscular  effort  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  least  strain.  The  student  must  cease  try¬ 
ing,  in  the  ordinary  muscular-effort  sense  of  the 
word,  if  he  is  to  get  genuine  control  of  the  breath. 
Only  that  muscular  action  which  stops  short  of  de¬ 
veloping  strain  is  effective  in  controlling  the  singer’s 
breath.  Here  again  the  principle  of  teaching  by  in¬ 
direction  is  to  be  followed.  Along  this  line  one  says; 

Imagine  that  all  the  air  in  the  room  is  falling  down 
your  throat.”  The  idea  is  to  thus  cause  strainless 
expansion  which  gives  the  singing  breath.  Another 
may  say :  “Ask  the  breath  to  fill  you  gently  from  the 
lower  waist  line,  gradually  rising  up  to  and  just  be¬ 
hind  the  end  of  the  breast-bone,  and  to  up  under  the 
shoulder-blades.”  A  third:  “Imagine  yourself  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  hollow — that  the  space  in  the 
lower  chest  is  becoming  gradually  larger.”  Thus  the 
student  may,  indirectly,  bring  into  play  the  inhaling 
muscles,  and  become  possessed  of  the  singing  breath 
without  setting  up  any  bodily  strain  whatever.  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  outgoing  breath  is  now  possible,  as  it 
would  not  be  were  there  any  strain  in  the  body 
caused  by  the  effort  to  take  the  breath. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  vocal  teacher  to 
prepare  pupils  for  breath-taking  by  physical  drill. 
Drill  for  freeing  and  strengthening  the  diaphragm  for 
its  work  may  include  the  following;  Finger  tips  at 
waist  front,  center ;  slight  cough,  noticing  the  inward 
throb  under  the  fingers.  Panting  in  imitation  of  a 
tired  dog  after  a  long  run,  noticing  throb  as  before. 
Hands  clasped  on  top  of  head,  body  balanced  upon 
the  ball  of  one  foot;  slow,  noiseless  inhalation, 
through  the  nostrils,  noticing  expansion  at  waist 
front  just  below  the  breast  bone;  after  a  moment’s 
waiting,  with  open  mouth,  no  escape  of  air,  allow  a 
sudden  noiseless  exhalation  through  the  mouth,  notic¬ 
ing  collapse  at  waist  front. 

For  drill  of  muscles  which  cause  expansion  of  sides 
and  back:  Place  the  hands  at  the" sides,  finger  tips  at 
the  front  and  thumb  tips  at  the  back.  Imagine  the 
hands  to  be  an  elastic  belt  which  is  to  be  gently  and 
gradually  stretched.  In  this  exercise  the  breath 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  through  the  nostrils  and 
to  escape  suddenly  through  the  mouth. 

The  singer  should  perform  all  exercises  standing, 
with  active  chest,  avoiding  pushing  up  the  shoulders, 
and  with  the  body  bent  very  slightly  forward  from 
the  hips.  When  the  breath  has  been  rightly  taken 
the  chest  is  up,  but  not  forced  up,  the  waist  front, 
sides,  and  back  expanded,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the 
abdomen  very  slightly  drawn  inward. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  students 
are  apt  to  get  into  a  condition  of  muscular  rigidity 
upon  the  slightest  provocation.  Such  a  condition  is 
fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  any  vocal  exercise.  Yet 
there  may  be  a  considerable  use  of  muscles  in  breath 
management  and  singing  without  any  rigidity  what- 
•  ever.  An  instruction  to  these  tense  students  to 
relax  is  sometimes  not  sufficient.  It  remains  for  the 
skilful  teacher  to  give  an  exercise  which  will  induce 
the  required  condition  of  bodily  freedom.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  lower  chest  muscles  are  made  rigid  in 
the  effort  to  control  the  breath  while  singing,  then  an 
instruction  to  permit  the  arms  to  hang  loosely  by  the 
sides  and  to  walk  about  the  room  while  singing  will 
sometimes  induce  the  needed  degree  of  relaxation. 

If  it  is  the  tongue  that  is  rigid  on  tone  production, 
owing  to  speech  habits,  notwithstanding  correct 
breath  management,  then  some  natural  act,  such  as 
the  repetition,  with  smiling  face,  of  syllables  requir¬ 
ing  tongue  but  not  jaw  action  is  recommended.  If 
there  is  undue  tension  in  the  pharynx,  an  instruction 
to  sing  with  a  smile  in  the  eye,  upon  the  lip,  and  in 
the  tone,  may  be  given.  Also  the  rapid,  light  repeti¬ 
tion  of  syllables  requiring  both  tongue  and  jaw 
action,  as:  “one — two,”  and  “yah”;  and  of  syllables 
requiring  palatal  action,  as:  “hng-ah,”  is  suggested. 

Management  of  the  Outgoing  Breath. 

The  right  taking  of  the  breath  is  but  one  part  of 
the  problem  of  Breath  Control.  The  most  difficult 
part  thereof  is  the  Management  of  the  Outgoing 
Breath.  As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  breath  is 


to  the  singer  what  the  bow  is  to  the  violinist.  The 
violinist  uses  the  bow  with  varying  pressure;  so  the 
singei  must  use  the  breath  with  varying  pressure. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  singer  shall  be  able  to 
allow  the  breath  to  “leak”  out  from  his  lungs  in  a 
slow,  steady  stream.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
the  production  of  a  fine  tone  the  breath  escapes  from 
the  mouth  very  slowly— so  slowly  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  candle  flame  is  not  fluttered  thereby.  But  this 
is  not  all.  It  is  the  breath  within  the  chest,  under 
pressure,  which  makes  possible  the  full,  clear  note. 
A  breath  which  merely  “leaks”  out  must  give  a  weak, 
coloiless  tone.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
when  a  full  resonant  tone  is  sung  the  artist  is  not 
conscious  of  breath  pressure  as  causing  strain  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  least  of  all  at  the  throat;  but  the 
breath  is,  nevertheless,  under  controlled  pressure  in 
the  chest.  In  the  production  of  a  bad  tone  the 
breath  is  not  under  pressure  within  the  chest,  but 
under  push.  It  is  being  forced  out.  There  is  a 
struggle  at  the  throat  to  resist  uncontrolled  breath 
force,  and  a  great  wasting  of  breath.  Under  these 
conditions  the  singer  is  only  too  conscious  of  effort 
amounting  to  strain  in  both  body  and  throat.  The 
condition  desired,  then,  is  that  in  which  the  singer  has 
the  breath  under  pressure,  yet  retains  control  of  its 
rate  of  exit,  together  with  freedom  of  throat. 

Breath  Taking. 

A  correct  mode  of  Breath  Taking  is  vital  to  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  this  breath  pressure  with  artistic  control 
of  the  outgoing  breath.  When  the  breath  is  rightly 
taken  it  is  possible  to  have  this  artistic  control  of 
breath  pressure  for  singing.  Now  again  is  brought 
into  play  the  principle  of  “Teaching  by  Indirection.” 
To  say  to  a  pupil  that  on  a  given  note  a  considerable 
increase  of  breath  pressure  must  be  had  is  often 
likely  to  cause  him  to  push  his  breath  outward,  and 
thus  lose  control  to  abandon  that  balance  of  forces 
in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted  without  being  felt  as 
effort  amounting  to  the  least  strain.  An  instruc¬ 
tion  to  retain  the  easy  expansion  of  the  body  under 
the  end  of  the  breast  bone,  and  under  each  shoulder 
blade,  while  willing  an  increase  of  the  force  and 
volume  of  the  sensation  of  tonal  vibration  in  the 
upper  front  mouth,  the  face,  or  the  head,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  induce  an  unconscious  and  adequate  in¬ 
crease  of  breath  pressure  and  leave  the  added  force 
under  perfect  control.  This  is  working  chiefly  at  the 
point  of  tone-focus,  instead  of  upon  the  exhaling 
muscles  directly.  Of  course,  as  the  pupil  wills  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  power  (intensity  and  volume)  of  tone 
he  must  be  warned  to  guard  carefully  the  freedom  of 
the  neck,  jaw,  and  tongue,  to  allow  the  jaw  to  drop 
slightly,  and  to  hold  the  thought  of  the  automatic 
expansion  of  the  diameter  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  throat. 

The  breath  is  put  under  controlled  pressure,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  an  instruction  to  sing  while  “hold¬ 
ing  back”  the  breath  in  the  lungs.  The  inhaling 
muscles  are  thus  kept  at  work  to  some  degree,  while 
the  exhaling  muscles  go  to  work  in  response  to  the 
desire  or  will  to  sing.  In  many  cases,  however,  this 
instruction  does  not  give  fully  satisfactory  results. 
The  thought  of  holding  back  the  breath  brings  a 
backward  holding  of  the  tongue  which  cramps  the 
throat  somewhat. 

An  instruction  to  send  out  the  breath  along  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  with  energy  and  great  slowness, 
relaxing  the  tongue  forward  in  the  mouth,  frequently 
brings  better  results.  This  may  be  described  as 
breath  control  upon  the  positive  plane.  The  other 
as  breath  control  upon  the  negative  plane.  In  the 
one  case  you  do  not  lose  control  of  the  breath,  but 
you  do  little  with  it.  In  the  other  case  you  do  a 
great  deal  with  it,  but  do  not  lose  control  of  it.  The 
latter  is  aggressive  control,  and  the  former  may  per¬ 
haps  be  described  as  passive  control. 

The  vocal  teacher  who  is  a  student  will,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  as  the  years  go  by  value  more  and  more  highly 
the  principle  or  method  of  “Teaching  by  Indirection.” 
He  will  call  as  little  as  possible  for  conscious,  direct 
control  of  muscles  used  in  singing.  He  may,  as  I 
have  intimated,  find  iv  necessary  sometimes  to  give 
his  pupils  direct  gymnastic  training.  But  when  the 
act  of  singing  is  entered  upon  there  will  be  as  little 
thought  as  may  be  of  the  direct  action  of  muscles. 
Thought  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  proper  pose 
of  the  body,  upon  correct  sensations  of  freedom  of 
the  parts  from  rigidity,  and  of  tonal  vibration  located 
and  developed,  and  upon  the  pitch  and  desired  qual¬ 
ity  and  color  of  tone,  with  appropriate  accompanying 
facial  and  bodily  expression. 
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Robert  Brain. 


Robert  Brain  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  His 
mother  was  a  good  soprano  singer,  and  a  skilful  pianist. 
During  his  childhood  the  family  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  the  boy  grew  up  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  At  one 
of  the  concerts  of  the  Cincinnati  May  Musical  Festivals 
he  was  so  charmed  by  a  performance  of  Beethoven’s  Ninth 
Symphony  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  musical 
career.  He  studied  under  leading  Cincinnati  teachers,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  removed  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  teaching 
piano,  violin-playing,  and  voice-culture.  Later  Mr.  Brain 
was  made  Director  of  Music  and  first  violinist  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Springfield,  which  post  he  still  fills.  He 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  musical  activities  of  the 
city,  having  at  various  times  organized  a  large  orchestra 
for  concert  purposes,  a  string  quartet,  and  an  oratorio 
society,  which  he  directed.  In  1893  he  founded  the  Spring- 
field  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  is  the  present 
director.  He  has  had  excellent  success  in  teaching  and  has 
produced  a  number  of  brilliant  pupils,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Francis  McMillen,  now  in  London,  and  Ralph 
Wetmore,  now  in  Berlin.  In  general  literature  Mr.  Brain 
is  known  as  the  author  of  “Messages  from  Mars,”  a  novel 
which  attained  a  wide  circulation. 

I  I 

The  weakest  point  of  musical  education  in  the 
United  States  is  the  lack  of  experience  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  music  teacher,  and  the  weakest  point 
of  our  conservatories  and  schools  of  music  is  that 
they  practically  make  no  provision  for  instructing 
their  graduates  how  to  teach.  If  a  young  man  is  to 
be  a  carpenter,  a  plumber,  or  an  artist,  he  assists 
some  master  of  the  craft,  learning  to  do  exactly  what 
will  be  required  of  him  when  he  starts  into  the  world 
on  his  own  hook.  But  how  about  the  music  teacher? 
Is  he  instructed  how  to  develop  and  to  train  pupils 
of  all  ages,  dispositions,  and  grades  of  talent,  and  of 
all  states  of  advancement?  Not  at  all!  As  a  rule 
he  takes  private  lessons  in  which  his  teachers  simply 
seek  to  develop  his  talent,  with  never  a  word  as  to 
how  he  is  to  develop  that  of  other  persons  when  he 
enters  the  ranks  as  a  teacher. 

Experience  Necessary. 

The  proper  development  of  a  pupil  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  arts  in  the  world,  and  very  few  teach¬ 
ers  are  able  to  do  it,  even  passably  well,  short  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  expedience.  It  is  to  cut  down  this 
long  period  of  inefficiency,  on  the  part  of  young 
teachers,  that  our  schools  of  music  should  bend  their 
energies.  In  medical  schools  the  students  are  given 
opportunities  of  witnessing  almost  every  surgical 
operation  known  to  science  perfoimed  by  great  sur¬ 
geons.  Furthermore,  they  have  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  assisting  in  minor  operations.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  many  of  them  take  a  hospital  course,  where 
they  have  actual  experience  in  applying  the  science 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  under  the  direction  of  prac¬ 
tical  physicians.  What  could  be  better  than  to 
apply  this  principle  to  music  schools,  and  have  one  of 
the  most  experienced  teachers  of  the  institution  in¬ 
struct  pupils  of  all  stages  of  advancement  and  vary¬ 
ing  grades  of  talent,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  of 
the  conservatory  who  are  studying  to  become  teach¬ 
ers,  just  as  clinics  are  conducted  in  a  medical  college? 


What  a  wonderful  assistance  it  would  be  to  the 
embryo  teachers  to  see  how  a  great  practical  master 
of  the  art  of  teaching  handled  the  various  educa¬ 
tional  problems  which  came  up,  in  giving  lessons  to 
pupils  of  various  grades  of  talent  and  advancement. 

Every  young  teacher  has  pupils  whom  he  is  at  a 
complete  loss  to  know  just  how  to  handle.  He 
knows  they  are  making  no  progress,  and  finally  gives 
them  up  in  despair;  or,  worse,  is  dismissed  by  the 
parents.  If  he  had  had  an  opportunity  at  his  alma 
mater  of  seeing  how  such  pupils  are  handled  by  an 
experienced  teacher  the  result  would  be  different. 
The  great  difficulty  which  attends  learning  the  art  of 
teaching  is  the  reluctance  of  pupils  who  are  taking 
private  lessons  to  having  anyone  in  the  room  dur¬ 
ing  the  lesson  hour.  The  average  pupil  objects  to 
being  constantly  corrected,  picked  to  pieces,  and  his 
playing  ridiculed  before  a  third  party,  so  that  as  a 
rule  lessons  are  given  in  strict  privacy,  as  teachers 
are  aware  of  this  failing  of  their  pupils,  and  make  it 
a  point  to  have  no  one  else  in  the  room  during  the 
lesson.  Thus  it  comes  that  there  is  hardly  any  de¬ 
partment  of  human  work  in  which  there  is  so  little 
opportunity  of  learning,  from  seeing  the  work  actu¬ 
ally  done,  as  in  music  teaching. 

Music  Teaching  a  Science. 

Music  teaching  is  an  art  or  science  apart  from  skill 
as  a  performer.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  perform¬ 
ers  on  various  instruments,  or  vocalists,  have  been 
singularly  helpless  when  it  came  to  instructing 
others,  and  could  no  more  develop  a  pupil  than  a 
locomotive  engineer  who  runs  a  limited  train  every 
day  in  the  year  could  manufacture  a  locomotive  if 
he  were  shut  up  in  a  machine  shop  and  supplied  with 
everything  necessary  in  the  way  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  building  a  locomotive. 

The  foundation  of  the  education  of  some  of  the 
most  masterly  instrumentalists  and  vocalists  known 
to  music  has  been  laid  by  comparatively  obscure 
teachers,  simply  because  they  knew  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  really  pitiful  to  see  the  abject  helplessness 
of  the  average  musical  graduate  when  he  comes  to 
give  his  first  lessons.  He  remembers  how  he  was 
taught,  that  is,  for  the  past  few  years  of  his  educa¬ 
tion;  but  probably  forgets  all  about  how  his  teacher 
got  him  through  the  rudiments  in  his  childhood  days. 
He  is  like  the  doctor  who  has  seen  only  one  opera¬ 
tion,  the  lawyer  who  has  heard  but  one  case  in  court, 
or  the  plumber  who  has  helped  to  put  only  one  set 
of  pipes  in  a  building.  He  remembers  his  own  case 
and  nothing  more.  On  his  hopeless  inexperience  are 
thrust  numerous  complex  educational  problems.  Be¬ 
ginners,  dilettantes,  pupils  of  forty  with  stiffening 
fingers,  persons  studying  for  the  profession,  and 
schoolgirls  studying  for  fun,  all  these  complexities 
must  be  successfully  grappled  with  if  our  young 
teacher  earn  the  quota  of  bread  and  butter  which  he 
thinks  is  due  him  from  the  world  of  music.  In  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  the  students  all  do  actual  business.- 
They  run  banks  and  business  houses,  keep  books,  and 
strike  trial  balances.  In  other  schools  the  students 
do  the  actual  work  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  in  real  professional  life.  In  our  music  schools,  it 
is  true,  the  pupils  play  in  orchestras,  sing  in  choruses, 
appear  as  soloists  in  recitals,  and  write  exercises  in 
harmony  and  composition.  If  these  branches  are  to 
form  their  life  work,  the  necessity  of  learning  to 
teach  is  not  so  important;  but  for  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  to  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  teach 
is  an  absurdity. 

Young  Teachers  should  Work  under  Guidance. 

Besides  having  opportunities  of  seeing  talented  and 
experienced  teachers  instruct  pupils  of  all  grades, 
prospective  teachers  themselves  should  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  giving  lessons  under  the  guidance  of  prac¬ 
tical  teachers.  In  some  of  our  music  schools  this  is 
done  to  a  limited  extent,  a  few  of  the  pupils  being 
allowed  to  act  as  assistant  teachers;  but  even  then 
the  work  is  usually  done  privately  and  without  the 
supervision  of  a  regular  teacher.  If  normal  classes 
of  prospective  teachers  should  be  formed  in  all 
schools  of  music,  any  number  of  pupils  could  be  ob¬ 


tained  from  the  poorer  classes  who  would  be  glad  to 
pay  a  nominal  fee  for  lessons  from  these  student- 
teachers,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  latter.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  present  plan  of  sending  out  musical 
graduates  who  have  never  given  a  lesson  in  their 
lives  is  apparent.  What  would  be  thought  of  the- 
setting  up  of  a  shop  by  a  shoemaker  who  had  never 
made  a  shoe,  or  of  the  establishing  of  an  office  by  a 
lawyer  who  had  never  drawn  up  a  deed.  There  will 
never  be  a  large  number  of  musicians  who  are  able 
to  make  a  living  by  public  performances.  The  vast 
majority  will  always  have  to  depend  on  teaching  for 
a  livelihood.  By  all  means  let  us  raise  the  standard 
of  teaching. 

Whence  comes  the  vast  volume  of  faulty,  unclean 
piano  playing  which  fills  the  land,  torturing  the 
nerves  and  doing  untold  harm  to  the  development  of 
music?  Is  the  fault  with  the  pupils  or  with  the 
teachers,  or  both,  or  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
who  are  not  willing  to  pay  for  sufficient  instruction, 
or  do  not  treat  musical  education  with  sufficient 
seriousness?  The  fault  cannot  be  with  the  pupils, 
for  our  young  Americans  are  full  of  talent  for  music, 
have  highly  wrought,  emotional  temperament  as  a 
rule,  and  are  wonderfully  apt  and  intelligent  in 
music.  The  American  habit  of  “hurry”  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  American  ingenuity  and  quick¬ 
ness  in  grasping  the  essential  points  of  a  musical 
task.  The  fault  again  cannot  be  with  the  parents, 
for  the  average  American  parent  is  willing  to  go  to- 
any  length  in  the  way  of  expense  and  encouragement 
if  he  perceives  sure  and  solid  progress  on  the  part  of 
his  child.  The  fault  therefore  must  be  principally 
with  the  teachers,  and  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  do  not  know  how  to  teach,  and  are  getting 
their  experience  at  the  expense  of  their  pupils.  They 
have  not  befn  taught  how  to  teach  and  have  not 
sufficient  genius  to  study  out  methods  of  teaching 
for  themselves. 

Technic  in  Teaching  does  away  with  the  Feeling: 
of  Drudgery. 

Teachers,  instead  of  looking  on  teaching  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  wonderful  science,  often  consider  it  as. 
a  necessary  evil,  as  a  fearful  and  detestable  task;, 
endured  because  it  has  to  be  done  for  a  livelihood. 
Such  teachers  seem  to  feel  a  bitter  grievance  against 
the  world  because  it  will  not  come  to  their  concerts, 
but  only  permits  them  to  live  by  the  drudgery  of 
teaching.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  teachers  of  this 
stamp  never  succeed  in  turning  out  good  pupils. 

There  is  a  routine  and  technic,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  about  teaching  which,  if  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  teacher,  take  away  nine-tenths  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  features  connected  wiui  it.  Go  into  a 
piano  factory.  In  one  department  is  a  lot  of  raw 
material,  wood,  iron,  wire,  felt,  etc.  In  the  next  de¬ 
partment  this  raw  material  has  been  shaped  into  the 
semblance  of  a  piano.  In  the  next  its  shape  becomes, 
more  definite,  and  it  is  more  finished.  As  it  goes, 
through  the  successive  stages  it  is  elaborated  and* 
perfected  more  and  more,  and  bears  no  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  heaps  of  raw  material  which  we 
first  saw  than  a  magnificent  concert  artist  does  to- 
the  little  blundering  boy  from  which  he  was  evolved. 
In  the  factory  everything  is  orderly.  The  workmen 
are  not  nervous  and  excited  because  they  cannot 
make  a  grand  piano  in  a  minute.  They  do  not 
stamp  their  feet  and  tear  their  hair,  like  some  music- 
teachers  do,  simply  because  certain  bits  of  wood  andi 
wire  are  refractory.  They  work  quietly  and  calmly, 
building  up  the  piano  bit  by  bit,  nothing  hurried,  but 
everything  the  result  of  an  exact  system.  It  should 
be  the  same  in  music  teaching.  The  teacher  should 
know  how  gradually  to  shape  into  a  musician  the 
human  raw  material  which  is  brought  to  him.  He 
must  know  the  successive  steps  in  the  process.  He 
must  know  “what  to  do”  at  every  step  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  is  unfolding. 

A  Logical  System  of  Development  Necessary. 

Thousands  of  teachers  fail  because  they  have  not. 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  successive  steps,  and  do  not 
know  to  which  department  to  take  the  musical 
product  which  they  are  attempting  to  finish.  The 
experienced  teacher,  who  has  been  instructed  how  to- 
teach,  or  who  has  learned  for  himself  by  years  of 
hard  experience,  goes  calmly  to  work  ohne  hast,  ohne 
rast,  as  Goethe  says,  to  gradually  fashion  a  lump  of 
human  clay  into  an  artist.  He  does  not  lose  his- 
temper  or  suffer  the  long  hours  of  teaching  to  shat¬ 
ter  his  nerves,  because  he  has  learned  the'  proper 
routine,  the  “what  to  do  next.”  He  knows  just  what 
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bit  of  musical  food  his  pupil  needs  next  to  build  him 
up.  The  piano  manufacturer  uoes  not  commence  pol¬ 
ishing  a  piano  before  the  case  is  put  together,  nor 
does  the  competent  teacher  attempt  to  make  an 
artist  out  of  a  child  before  it  can  play  two  major 
scales.  Everything  has  its  proper  time  and  place. 
Such  teaching  becomes  as  sure  in  its  results  as  manu¬ 
facturing  a  watch  or  a  sewing-machine.  If  the  aver¬ 
age  music  teacher  can  be  brought  to  understand  his 
business  of  teaching  as  thoroughly  as  the  average 
carpenter  or  lithographer  does  his,  the  musical  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  country  will  take  a  leap  forward  which 
would  make  it  the  wonder  of  the  world  musically. 

Great  Teachers  should  Teach  others  to  Teach. 

Many  a  genius  among  teachers  passes  his  whole 
life  within  four  walls  with  one  pupil  after  another 
before  him  during  his  teaching  hours.  There  is  no 
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one  to  watch  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  thousands  ot  ideas  he  has  invented  to 
make  the  imparting  of  musical  knowledge  easy. 
When  he  dies  almost  all  of  the  priceless  skill  he  has 
attained  to  in  teaching  is  lost,  except  so  far  as  the 
few  pupils  he  has  been  able  to  instruct,  for  there  is 
no  one  to  note  his  manner  of  developing  the  various 
talents  which  are  brought  to  him  for  instruction. 
Such  teachers  should  have  a  way  of  handing  down 
their  secrets  of  teaching.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  human 
race  else.  If  such  a  teacher  should  give  a  certain 
number  of  lessons  before  classes  ot  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  *in  our  conservatories,  what  an  advantage  it 
would  be  to  them.  They  would  learn  the  art  of 
^teaching  instead  of  simply  the  art  of  playing,  and 
would  get  a  glimpse  into  that  admirable  routine  by 
which  a  highly  gifted  instructor  imparts  the  deepest 
secrets  of  musical  knowledge. 
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Frances  C.  Robinson. 


Mrs.  Frances  C.  Robinson  studied  music  with  no  idea 
of  teaching;  but  when  she  felt  impelled  in  that  direction' 
she  arranged  for  rigid  examinations  under  able  teachers 
and  worked  out  a  thorough  plan  of  what  and  how  to  teach. 
Up  to  the  present  she  has  limited  her  work  to  fifteen 
pupils,  giving  her  leisure  for  her  journalistic  labors,  which 
have  included  contributions  to  the  leading  musical  journals 
as  well  as  several  of  the  distinctly  literary  magazines. 
Mrs.  Robinson  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  composi¬ 
tion,  both  for  piano  and  the  voice,  the  latter  including 
songs  for  children.  She  now  resides  in  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Why  do  first-class  physicians  frequently  advise 
their  patients  to  consult  a  specialist?  Is  it  not  be¬ 
cause  these  physicians  freely  acknowledge  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  specialist  has  in  having  devoted  his  abil¬ 
ity,  time,  and  strength,  to  the  pursuit  of  one  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  his  science?  Every  year  scientists  see 
opening  before  them  fields  hitherto  unexplored;  so 
many  divisions  and  sub-divisions  arise  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one 
man  to  master  all;  and,  having  his  general  knowl¬ 
edge  to  start  with,  he  decides  to  take  up  some  one 
thing  and  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  that — to  make 
this  or  that  his  specialty ;  and  our  best  general  phy¬ 
sicians  admit  his  superior  knowledge  in  his  specialty 
and  value  accordingly  his  opinion  and  advice. 

Need  for  Specialists  in  Music  Teaching. 

Now  the  same  necessity  for  specialists  arises  in 
music  life.  We  are  confronted  to-day  with  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  it  possible  for  a  musician,  any  more  than  for 
the  modern  scientist,  to  fit  himself,  deeply  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  in  more  than  one  branch  of  his  subject? 
Thoughtful  teachers  are  answering  that  it  is  not 
possible,  and  so  music-specialists  are  coming  to  be 
quite  commonly  heard  of.  There  is  the  specialist  in 
technic;  there  is  the  teacher  who  “finishes,”  or  who 
coaches  in  repertoire”;  there  are  specialists  in  this 
or  that  particular  in  voice-building  and  training,  etc., 
etc.;  and  there  is  need  of  the  elementary  spe¬ 
cialist. 


Elementary  Specialist  needs  more  than  ElementaVy 
Knowledge. 

Just  what  do  I  mean  by  making  a  specialty  of 
teaching  the  first  steps  in  music?  First  let  me  say 
emphatically  that  I  do  not  mean  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  steps  only  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach 
the  first  steps. 

How  is  it  with  a  scientific  specialist?  Would  any 
good  general  practitioner  (physician)  value  the 
opinion  of  a  man  who,  for  example,  made  a  specialty 
of  throat  or  chest  weaknesses  but  did  not  first 
possess  all  the  knowledge  of  the  regular  general  phy¬ 
sician?  Indeed  we  know  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
become  a  medical  specialist  without  having  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  human  system  and  its  condi¬ 
tions  in  health  and  disease.  A  medical  specialist 
merely  selects  from  his  general  study  one  particular 
thing  and  bends  all  his  energies  toward  perfecting 
that  one.  And  just  so  in  music.  No  one  need  hope 
to  become  a  successful  Elementary  Specialist  who 
does  not  possess  a  thorough  education  on  the  whole 
subject. 

A  serious  menace  to  the  musical  future  of  this  na¬ 
tion  is  the  manner  in  which  countless  young  persons, 
knowing  a  little  about  music,  set  themselves  up  as 
teachers  of  those  who  know  less.  How  harmful  the 
consequences  may  be  cannot  be  foretold  by  anyone. 
We  may,  I  believe,  unhesitatingly  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  future  of  music  in  this  country  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  primary  teaching. 
Teachers  who  form  the  habits  of  work  in  the  young 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  all  that  must  follow,  as 
the  student  progresses  and  passes  on  to  study  with 
teachers  of  renown,  should  see  to  it  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  thoroughly  and  well.  There  is  no  place 
for  superficiality,  or  for  lack  of  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience.  The  teacher  who  undertakes  to  break  the 
ground  for  musical  culture  must  herself  possess 
musical  culture  and  more — a  general  culture  must 
be  hers.  Why  ?  Because  the  music  teacher  who 
knows  only  music  or  ivho  teaches  how  to  play 
upon  some  instrument  only,  is  not  even  approaching 
the  fulfilment  of  her  sacred  duty.  A  question  or  two 
may  serve  to  emphasize  my  point.  (1)  What  do  we 
mean  by  education;  what  is  its  purpose?  And  (2) 
why  do  we  employ  music  as  an  aid  in  educating  the 
young?' 

Purpose  and  Value  of  Music  Education. 

To  the  first  question  I  would  answer:  We  mean 
by  education  a  development,  an  unfolding,  a  growth 
of  the  whole  nature;  intellectual,  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual.  Nature  sets  educators  her  example;  she  in¬ 
structs  by  using  all  the  faculties. 

To  the  second  question  I  would  reply:  Music  does 
for  us  what  nothing  else  can.  It  has  its  own  peculiar 
influence  and  power;  it  is  a  revealer  of  life  and  also 
a  developer  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  man. 
Music  is  employed  as  an  aid  in  educating  the  young 
because  it  affects  (and  proper  musical  training  de¬ 
velops)  the  emotional  or  artistic  nature.  Indeed 
music  is  as  necessary  for  emotional  activity  as  are 
words  for  intellectual  activity. 


How  the  Elementary  Specialist  Works. 

In  teaching  music  the  Elementary  Specialist  makes 
an  appeal  simultaneously  to  the  intellect  and  to  the 
imagination  of  each  child.  But,  first  of  all,  she 
studies  child-nature  itself;  she  makes  each  pupil  a 
separate  study.  She  makes  it  her  aim  thoroughly  to 
understand  each  child;  his  nature  and  abilities;  and 
next  she  undertakes  to  explain  and  illustrate  aecord- 
ing  to  each  one’s  particular  requirements,  making 
certain  that  each  child  comprehends  and  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  best  way  possible  to  him.  Her°  in¬ 
genuity  and  originality  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost— 
not  to  present  new  truths,  but  to  enable  her  to  pre¬ 
sent  facts,  and  the  art  itself,  in  the  best  possible 
manner  to  children  who  differ  in  temperament,  dis¬ 
position  and  capacity. 

It  surely  must  be  admitted  by  all  thinking  per¬ 
sons  that  only  after  careful  preparation  and  most 
thorough,  general,  musical  study  may  one  venture  to 
undertake  elementary  music  teaching,  and  it  must 
be  equally  apparent  that  one  who  would  make  such 
teaching  all  it  ought  to  be  cannot  have  time  or 
strength  for  all  the  other  grades;  that  her  only 
chance  of  success  lies  in  making  a  specialty  of  this 
one  branch. 

Self-cultivation  Necessary. 

I  have  not  even  touched  upon  the  self-cultivation 
necessary  for  such  teachers.  But  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  there  must  be  constant  self-enrichment.  A 
teacher  may  not  undertake  to  develop  and  cultivate 
certain  qualities  in  others  and  neglect  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  same  in  herself;  nor  may  she  constantly 
draw  upon  her  own  stock  of  ideas  and  mental  powers 
without  at  times  renewing  her  own  forces.  The 
foundation  requisite  for  success  in  all  branches  of 
music  teaching  is  a  wide  education.  A  working 
knowledge  of  psychology,  and  other  special  subjects, 
is  necessary  and  a  knowledge  of  other  affairs  than 
those  which  are  directly  related  to  music  is  also 
necessary,  besides  the  keeping  up  to  date  in  all  the 
latest  ideas  in  music  pedagogy.  The  art  of  music 
teaching  has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years  and 
earnest  teachers  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  all  such 
progress.  The  Elementary  Specialist  must  be  a  life¬ 
long  student.  The  music  specialist  of  whatever  grade 
will  find  a  demand  for  unflagging  energy  and  zeal. 


THE  INFANT  PRODIGY  AGAIN. 


BY  JAMES  PLAISTED  WEBBER. 


It  is  a  popular  theory  that  a  clever  ability  to  do 
things  untaught  is  indicative  of  great  talent.  When 
Tommy  picks  out  “Mister  Dooley”  on  the  piano,  or 
Nellie  does  a  drawing  after  Gibson,  “a  long  way 
after,”  the  fond  parents  rejoice  in  that  a  prodigy  has 
been  born  into  the  world.  Sometimes  the  precocious 
child  is  put  under  a  teacher,  but,  the  chances  are, 
rebels  at  the  mastery  of  technic.  Tommy  is  unwill¬ 
ing  to  practice  scales  when  he  can  already  strum  the 
aforesaid  “Dooley”;  Nellie  has  no  use  for  copying 
casts  when  she  has  already  done  “The  American 
Girl.”  As  a  result,  these  local  prodigies  seldom  turn 
out  world  wonders.  They  soon  reach  their  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  a  person  of  truly  artistic 
temperament  is  never  trained  to  express  himself  in 
art  simply  because  as  a  child  he  manifested  no  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  things  untaught. 

“I  love  art,”  says  some  young  friend,  “but  I  can’t 
draw  a  stroke.” 

“Ah!  I’d  give  anything  to  play  the  piano,”  sighs 
another,  “but  I  can’t  play  even  the  scale.” 

“Yet  you  can  learn,”  say  I.  To  which  both  shake 
their  heads.  They  possess  positive  assurance  that 
because  as  children  they  did  nbt  pick  out  tunes  by 
ear,  or  draw  caricatures  of  popular  illustrations,  they 
utterly  lack  the  least  artistic  talent. 

Now,  the  technic  of  an  art  can  be  mastered  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  with  plenty  of  perse¬ 
verance  to  boot.  There’s  hardly  one  person  who 
cannot  secure  a  fair  mastery  of  the  pianoforte; 
hardly  one  who  cannot  secure  a  fair  degree  of  skill 
in  drawing  or  painting.  Add  to  this  ability  a  genuine 
love  for  art,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  heights 
an  enthusiast  may  rise. 

The  majority  of  successful  artists,  at  least  in  music, 
are  not  those  who  prematurely  exhibited  great  pre¬ 
cociousness  to  the  agony  of  the  whole  block,  and 
scorned  the  teacher  who  set  them  to  work  instead  of 
to  play,  but  those  who,  with  ardent  love  for  music, 
buckled  right  down  to  work,  and  acquired  the  crafts¬ 
manship  which  must  underlie  every  art. 
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THE  HOW  AND  WHY  OF  SCALE  PRACTICE. 


BY  MADAME  A.  PUPIN. 


At  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig  the 
teachers  used  to  say:  “If  you  can  play  the  six  books 
of  Czerny’s  Fingerfertigkeit  (Op.  740)  as  they  ought 
to  be  played,  you  may  go  on  a  concert  tour.”  It 
might  better  be  said:  If  you  can  play  a  scale  of  eight 
notes  as  it  ought  to  be  played,  you  will  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  play  almost  anything  else. 

The  object  of  practice  is  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  possible  finish  in  the  shortest  time.  But 
think  of  the  months,  perhaps  years,  of  arduous  study 
and  practice  required  to  bring  those  fifty  studies  up 
to  an  artistic  finish.  In  the  light  of  modern  methods 
one  looks  on  much  of  that  time  as  wasted.  The  key 
to  success  in  present  day  methods  of  study  is  con¬ 
centration  on  a  single  aim. 

The  exercises  of  Czerny  were  made  melodious  and 
harmonious  to  tempt  the  student  to  practice  them 
until  perfect.  But  his  attention  was  divided  between 
the  difficulties  of  the  execution,  the  fingering,  the  ac¬ 
companiment,  and  the  xpression.  No  wonder  it  took 
so  long  to  master  them.  Just  so  the  old  method  ot 
practicing  scales  gave  one  too  much  to  think  about. 
Many  a  matron  of  to-day  might  be  heard  to  exclaim: 
“I  could  have  been  a  player  if  I  had  not  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  practice  the  scales  in  the  way  I  did.  it 
crushed  all  the  music  out  of  me.”  How  were  they 
practiced  in  the  olden  time?  Just  nothing  but  scales 
for  a  year,  up  and  down,  three  or  four  octaves,  both 
hands  together,  the  poor  victim  bewildered  by  trying 
to  remember  the  right  notes,  where  the  thumbs  went 
under,  which  fingers  went  over  and  where,  how  many 
black  keys  there  were  and  where.  With  all  these 
things  to  think  of  at  once,  velocity,  combined  with 
legato  and  finish,  was  out  of  the  question. 

Now  the  student  is  taught  to  practice  his  scales, 
at  first  in  one  octave  only,  one  hand  at  a  time  and 
all  the  repetitions  in  one  direction  before  trying  in 
the  other  direction.  He  must  be  able  not  only  to 
play  these  scales  in  their  proper  order  and  in  chro¬ 
matic  order  without  a  book,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
say  them  away  from  the  piano.  For  example:  What 
keys  comprise  the  scale  of  F-sharp?  Answer: 
F-sharp,  G-sharp,  A-siiarp,  B,  C-sharp,  D-sharp, 
E-sliarp,  and  F-sharp.  What  keys  comprise  the  scale 
of  G-flat?  Answer:  G-flat,  A-flat,  B-flat,  C-flat, 
D-flat,  E-flat,  F,  and  G-flat.  These  two  scales  use 
the  same  keys  on  the  piano,  but  are  written  differ¬ 
ently  on  the  staff,  and  the  pupil  must  understand  the 
why  of  it. 

When  the  student  practices  his  scales  he  concen¬ 
trates  on  a  single  aim;  he  practices  slowly  and 
forte  to  acquire  evenness;  then  a  little  faster,  giv¬ 
ing  a  strong  accent  to  the  first  of  every  four  notes 
for  rhythm;  and  faster  yet  in  septolets,  that  is,  ac¬ 
centing  the  first  and  last  notes  of  each  scale,  for 
velocity  and  lightness.  The  idea  is  to  play  under- 
standingly,  and  thus  correctly,  from  the  beginning 
and  to  take  up  only  one  aim  at  a  time.  Thus  the 
fingers  learn  to  go  to  their  places  without  conscious 
effort.  Practiced  in  this  way  precision  and  speed 
are  attained  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  short, 
the  scales  become  easy,  while  in  the  old  method  they 
seemed  to  get  harder  with  each  repetition,  hence  dis¬ 
couragement  and  distaste. 

After  the  scales  have  been  well  practiced  in  this 
way,  they  may  be  played  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  thumb,  instead  of  using  the  fifth  finger;  and  this 
prepares  the  way  for  the  practice  of  the  scales  in  two 
octaves,  each  hand  separately,  in  different  rhythms 
and  tempos,  all  repetitions  ascending  before  practic¬ 
ing  descending.  At  the  same  time  the  scales  in  one 
octave  may  be  practiced,  both  hands  together,  first  in 
parallel  motion  and  later  in  contrary  motion. 

After  smoothness  has  been  gained  in  playing  scales 
of  two  octaves,  each  hand  separately,  they  may  be 
practiced  hands  together,  but  all  repetitions  in  one 
direction  before  trying  the  opposite  direction.  Then 
the  practice  of  scales  in  three  octaves  may  he  begun ; 
ascending  and  descending  with  one  hand  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  rhythms;  that  is,  accenting  the  first  of  every 
three  notes,  then  every  four,  every  six,  and  so  on. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  each  form  of  scale  practice 
with  hands  together  is  preceded  by  the  same  form 
hands  separately. 

The  reason  the  scales  have  been  distasteful  is  be¬ 
cause  they  were  seldom  well  played.  Anyone  would 
get  discouraged  if  he  were  forever  trying  to  do  a 
thing  and  never  succeeding,  whiL  even  a  .  young 
child  will  love  to  do  what  he  can  do  well.  The  first 
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aim  in  practicing  scales  is  correctness;  this  may  be 
gained  by  practicing  slowly  and  understandingly. 
The  second  aim  is  that  the  fingers  shall  play  right 
automatically;  this  is  gained  by  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  same  tiling  in  the  same  way.  After  this  ve¬ 
locity  is  easily  acquired  and  scale  practice  begins  to 
be  agreeable  if  not  positively  fascinating,  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  experiments  with  different  degrees  of  dynamic 
force,  playing  the  scales  forte,  fortissimo,  piano, 
pianissimo,  crescendo,  diminuendo,  legato,  and 
staccato. 

The  student  need  not  give  to  scale  practice  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day.  If  he  use  hisitime 
systematically  and  know  what  he  is  aiming  at  he 
will  be  steadily  improving  and  his  progress  will  be 
visible. 

It  is  very  wearisome  to  practice  the  twelve  scales 
through  every  day,  and  no  great  advantage  is  gained ; 
while  by  playing  one  scale  twelve  or  more  times,  in 
different  degrees  of  speed  and  different  shades  of 
tone,  an  immense  advantage  is  gained.  One  might 
easily  say  that  he  was  twelve  degrees  nearer  perfec¬ 
tion  than  if  he  has  played  twelve  scales  once  each; 
for  playing  one  scale  once  does  not  help  much  in 
playing  the  next  scale,  while  the  very  evident  im¬ 
provement  resulting  from  the  careful  practice  of  one 
scale  twelve  times  may  be  transferred  to  the  practice 
of  a  different  scale  the  next  day. 

It  is  of  far  greater  importance  that  one  should 
play  or  practice  with  precision  than  with  velocity. 
In  the  old  way  of  practicing  the  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  if  you  could  play  a  thing  fast,  for  a  long  enough 
time,  it  would  come  right.  To  ears  accustomed  to 
the  right  kind  of  practice,  it  seems  absurd  to  hear 
one  rushing  pell-mell  through  the  scales  and  Czerny’s 
velocity  studies,  every  aim  ignored  but  that  of  play¬ 
ing  the  most  notes  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

Scales  appear  in  a  piece  oftener  with  one  hand  than 
with  both  hands  together,  so  that  the  practice  of 
scales  with  hands  separately  before  practicing  hands 
together  not  only  sooner  brings  a  high  degree  of 
finish,  but  renders  it  comparatively  easy  to  play 
hands  together. 

Scales  and  arpeggios  are  the  most  important  part 
of  one’s  technical  work,  for  they  not  only  occur  in 
nearly  every  piece,  but  almost  every  passage  is 
founded  on  a  scale  or  chord;  moving  figures  are  built 
on  a  scale,  or  an  arpeggio,  and  the  understanding  of 
them  makes  it  easy  to  recognize  the  harmonic  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  piece  and  to  memorize  with  facility. 

While  the  old  method  of  practicing  nothing  but 
scales  for  a  whole  year,  with  wrists  stiff  and  body 
rigid,  resulted  in  habits  that  were  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  and  crushed  the  music  out  of  the  unhappy  stu¬ 
dent,  yet  I  will  affirm  that  the  practice  of  nothing 
but  scales  of  eight  notes  for  a  year,  if  done  according 
to  rule  and  with  right  muscular  conditions,  would 
show  a  considerable  improvement  in  ease  and  fluency 
of  execution. 


SOME  MUSICAL  AXIOMS  AND  APHORISMS. 


BY  EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN. 


Rest  is  a  religious  duty;  a  musical  one  also. 

To  kill  one’s  gifts  is  as  criminal  as  self-indulgence. 

Musicians  are  as  restless  as  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “Wanteds”  in  our  newspaper;  a 
contented  mind  is  great  gain. 

The  true  musician  is  no  potterer.  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

A  memorandum  book  saves  many  a  wrinkle. 

Not  work,  but  worry,  makes  havoc  with  health. 
He  who  cannot  conquer  weaknesses  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  master  of  his  art. 

It  is  not  the  duty  or  trial  of  to-day  that  wears  us 
out ;  it  is  the  planning,  shifting,  and  dreading  of 
to-morrow. 

No  study  is  more  interesting  than  the  study  of 
pupils. 

Some  minds,  left  in  some  parts  of  our  great 
America  without  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  there 
for,  would  die  of  musical  and  mental  starvation. 

To  check  individuality  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
very  door  of  an  artistic  soul. 

The  man  who  succeeds  at  his  music  does,  dares, 
and  bears.  Success  does  not  depend  as  much  upon 
talent  as  upon  character  and  resolution. 

Hysteria  in  any  form  is  incompatible  with  sane 
and  healthy  musical  development. 

Musical  affiliation  is  as  necessary  to  the  musical 
life  of  a  community  as  women’s  clubs  and  sewing 


societies  are  necessary  to  the  women  of  a  small  New 
England  town. 

The  best  type  of  philanthropic  work  in  music  is 
that  which  helps  men  and  women  to  help  themselves. 

The  self-made  musician  is  the  one  man  in  the 
world  who  prizes  most  highly  the  capacity  for  self- 
help. 

Vigor  of  intellect  and  character  are  not  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  than  bodily  vigor  and  the  faculty  of 
finding  plenty  to  do. 

There  are  as  many  undeveloped  methods  as  unde¬ 
veloped  lands;  the  spirit  of  research  keeps  ambition 
awake. 

The  sound  and  healthy  idealist  does  not  look  too 
far  beyond  present  needs  to  be  impractical. 

Fellow-feeling  among  musicians  is  an  important 
factor  in  musical  life;  it  is  manifested  in  mutual 
kindness,  mutual  respect,  a  sense  of  common  inter¬ 
ests,  and  imposed  duties. 

If  we  knew  men  better  we  should  better  under¬ 
stand  their  works. 

There  are  no  clans  or  castes  in  music.  If  there  is 
ever  equality  in  the  world,  music  will  be  one  of  the 
agents  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  musician-recluse  is  as  bad  a  teacher  as  he  is  a 
society  failure;  he  knows  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  but  he  has  absolutely  no  idea  how  other  minds 
work. 

We  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  musical  works.  Why  should  we  not?  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  our  different  ways  of  looking  at  life.  No 
man  can  see  with  the  eyes  of  another  man,  and  no 
man  can  play  with  another  man’s  soul. 

In  music  we  get  down  to  the  very  bed-rock  of  char¬ 
acter  and  capacity  for  culture. 

No  musician  can  succeed  in  any  community  if  he 
enters  it  with  the  idea  that  no  one  can  understand 
the  lofty  workings  of  his  (the  musician’s)  mind.  No 
man  can  assume  the  attitude  of  conferring  a  favor 
upon  a  community  and  fancy  himself  on  the  road  to 
success. 

A  most  distasteful  thing  to  an  artist  or  teacher  of 
culture  is  to  feel  that  he  is  being  patronized. 

It  is  hard  to  fail  for  want  of  money,  friends,  or 
real  talent,  but  it  is  worse  never  to  have  tried  to 
succeed. 

In  this  world  we  get  nothing  out  of  music  except 
by  effort  and  patience. 

Music  can  never  be  wedded  to  the  spirit  of  gain 
and  greed. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  prodigality  in  music-study. 
Every  check  drawn  on  the  bank  of  youth  must  be 
honored  with  gray  hairs  and  premature  ill-health. 

The  whole  question  of  American  music-study  to¬ 
day  is  not  one  of  technic,  but  of  character-building. 

Music  is  a  reflection  of  the  best  that  is  in  one,  but 
the  power  of  it  lies  in  broad  culture. 

Every  musician  should  have  some  hobby  outside  of 
music,  lest  he  become  one-idead. 

When  overstudy  threatens  health  and  happiness, 
let  a  man  turn  for  recreation  and  rest  to  nature;  she 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  healers. 

The  question  of  limitations  is  too  little  considered 
by  music-teachers. 

Every  musician  should  know  his  physical  limit  and 
keep  inside  of  it. 

More  fail  for  want  of  system  than  for  want  of 
training. 

Idealism  in  music  goes  hand  in  hand  with  high 
living. 

Even  as  every  expression  of  our  faces  may  be  the 
result  of  self-denial,  or  self-reflection,  or  self-build¬ 
ing,  so  every  phrase  in  our  music  throbs  with  our 
life-blood,  or  is  cold  with  our  indifference.  What  we 
play  into  our  music  is  nothing  else  than  the  story  of 
our  own  lives. 


The  time  is  ripe  for  the  requirement  that  a  teacher 
must  not  only  be  book  learned  on  the  subject  he  is 
employed  to  teach,  but  must  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  it  amounting  to  a  love  for  it,  for  only  by 
having  this  control  over  it  can  he  teach  it  under¬ 
standingly  to  his  pupils. — Prof.  M.  V.  O’Shea. 

Make  it  a  practice  to  look  into  the  things  which 
surround  you,  and  which  you  use  daily;  find  out  how 
they  are  made ;  induce  men  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
things  that  they  know  best;  form  a  habit  of  study¬ 
ing  everything  which  comes  in  your  way.  He  who 
forms  this  habit  not  only  gains  the  power  which 
knowledge  always  brings,  but  also  makes  himself  a 
very  desirable  companion. — Hamilton  Wright  Mahie. 
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In  fifty  years  of  active  work  as  teacher  I  have 
never  known  a  completely  qualified  teacher,  or  one 
who  believed  himself  completely  furnished,  who  was 
also  in  reality  a  good  teacher.  Every  one,  if  a  stu¬ 
dent,  sooner  or  later  arrives  at  the  broad  grasp  of 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  knowledge  like  the  great 
naturalist,  who  said  that  at  the  last  the  greatest  in¬ 
dividuals  were  like  children  who  had  picked  up  a  few 
pebbles  upon  the  beach  of  the  great  ocean  of  knowl- 
edge.  The  first  time  I  encountered  this  mood  was  in 
regard  to  the  late  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  personalities  and  best  natural  edu¬ 
cators  I  have  ever  met.  Mr.  Frederick  Root  told  me 
that  when  a  lad  he  was  driving  Dr.  Mason  to  take  a 
train,  and  that  after  a  long  reverie  the  venerable 
man  woke  up  and  broke  out:  “Frederick,  music 
teachers  ought  to  be  promoted  downward,  so  that 
the  wisest  ones  would  teach  the  children  how  to 
start  aright.”  I  once  mentioned  to  Dudley  Buck  my 
discouragement  at  the  vast  amount  I  did  not  know. 
He  answered  that  he  thought  I  had  done  very  well  so 
far ;  and  that  the  higher  we  got  the  wider  the 
horizon  became.  It  was  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
natural  to  expect  humility  to  grow  with  attainment. 

One’s  Own  Share  in  Making  Growth. 

Whenever  we  get  confidential  with  successful 
teachers  or  writers  past  middle  age,  no  matter  what 
their  education  (college,  conservatory,  or  self-made) 
we  find  that  every  one  says  the  same  thing:  That 
the  ideas  which  they  use  most,  and  which  shape 
their  daily  work  most,  are  those  which  have  come  to 
them  as  a  result  of  reflection  and  study;  and  that 
practically  in  their  daily  work  they  use  almost 
nothing  that  they  learned  at  school.  Does  it  follow 
that  school  was  useless?  Not  at  all;  the  school  was 
merely  a  sort  of  malting  house  where  they  first  got 
the  ideas  to  sprout.  The  trouble  with  the  schools  is 
that  they  are  too  apt  to  kiln-dry  these  sprouted 
ideas,  which  destroy  their  further  vitality.  The 
ideas  and  conclusions  that  operate  in  our  daily  work 
are  those  which  we  have  learned  by  our  own  work. 
Hence  supposing  you  did  not  have  a  satisfactory 
schooling,  there  is  no  hindrance  to  your  working  out 
your  own  salvation. 

What  Can  One  Do  for  Self? 

In  what  way,  then,  may  a  teacher  effect  her  own 
self-improvement,  and  along  what  lines  should  she 
work?  This  is  a  great  practical  question. 

First  of  all,  then,  I  say  that  no  matter  where  you 
are  you  might  know  a  great  deal  more  of  music.  And 
since  music  is  your  apostolate  and  mission,  to  know 
more  of  music  is  your  duty.  And  what,  pray,  does 
this  mean?  To  know  more  music;  to  have  played 
and  restudied  the  most  spirited  and  life-inspiring 
works  of  all  the  great  masters.  You  can  do  this 
even  if  you  are  not  a  great  player.  You  can  read, 
play  what  you  can,  try  over  and  over  again,  con¬ 
ceive  what  the  composer  is  driving  at  and  what  kind 
of  effects  he  means,  and  you  can  supplement  this  by 
various  kinds  of  analysis.  In  a  former  paper  I  have 
pointed  out  a  curiously  restricted  minimum  of  what 
a  piano  teacher  can  legitimately  know  of  the  works 
of  great  masters;  yet  this  minimum  is  from  twice  to 
four  times  as  much  as  most  teachers  really  do  know, 
even  including  many  who  have  been  graduated  from 
a  conservatory.  Try  yourself  along  that  scale  and 
then  set  to  work  to  move  yourself  up. 

And  if  you  really  do  know  all  and  more  than  that 
minimum,  which  is  so  small  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
write  it  (lest  it  should  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  my 
own  scholarship  and  intelligence),  the  world  beyond 
is  vast.  Walk  out  into  it.  You  should  know,  for 
instance,  everything  which  is  described  by  great  com¬ 
posers  in  the  two  volumes  of  “The  Great  in  Music,” 
which  I  prepared  several  years  ago  for  classes  in 
music  study.  That  also  is  a  kind  of  minimum,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  wholly  true  of  the  second  volume. 

“Knowing”  Music. 

But  some  one  may  ask  what  I  mean  by  “knowing” 
this  music.  First  of  all  to  know  it  as  music;  the 
sound  of  it,  the  leading  melodies  and  effects,  in  such 
a  way  that  you  know  it  when  you  hear  it  played 


anonymously ;  to  remember  the  opus  and  the  place 
in  the  work.  I  also  mean  to  know  it  as  art.  Now, 
music  has  for  its  object  to  show  the  beautiful  in 
tones,  and  to  express  and  move  feeling.  To  know,  is 
to  know  what  the  tonal  peculiarities  of  a  given  work 
are,  and  its  expression  and  the  moods  it  was  meant 
to  cover;  to  be  able  to  take  pleasure  in  the  music. 

This  involves  not  alone  much  study,  but  repeated 
hearings  and  playings  over.  Here  such  a  helper  as  a 
pianola  might  be  called  in  to  supplement  sluggish  and 
insufficient  fingers.  You  may  look  to  the  pianola  for 
but  a  small  part  of  the  music,  its  ipsissima  verba, 
and  the  tempo,  if  you  chance  to  hit  it.  It  is  about 
the  same  thing  as  a  crutch,  invaluable  while  the 
bone  is  knitting,  but  worse  than  useless  when  your 
leg  is  once  again  ready  to  bear  you. 

I  mentioned  analysis.  Here  also  discretion  is 
necessary.  A  pupil  brought  me  a  sonata  for  study, 
with  the  basses  marked  according  to  Richter’s  sys¬ 
tem,  a  method  of  art  analysis  that  has  the  same 
value  as  marking  upon  the  cuticle  of  a  Venus  the 
names  of  the  muscles  and  bones  which  produce  and 
complete  the  contours;  invaluable  to  a  student  in  a 
certain  stage  of  observation;  useless  and  worse  to 
the  student  seeking  to  fill  himself  with  beauty,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  in  turn  other  satisfying  and 
universally  acceptable  expressions  of  beauty. 

Making  an  Environment. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  these  papers  the  re¬ 
grettable  lack  of  musical  reading  about  great  music 
and  great  composers.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  a 
lot  about  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  musical  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  small  communities  where  there  is  a 
paucity  of  desirable  musical  companionship.  That 
is  where  the  value  of  systematic  reading  comes  in. 
In  point  of  fact,  while  the  development  theory  makes 
great  account  of  the  environment  as  a  factor  in 
forming  character,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
individual  to  a  great  degree  forms  his  own  environ¬ 
ment.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  people  immediately 
accessible  he  forms  friendships  with  one  set  and 
avoids  the  other  sets.  In  this  way  he  turns  more 
and  more  upward  or  downward,  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  companionships.  Then,  if  lie  has 
chosen  the  best  elements  available  to  him,  he  has  also 
the  aid  of  books,  which  come  in  to  give  him  new 
ideas,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  actual  person¬ 
ality  of  the  great  composers,  criticisms  upon  their 
works,  and  the  like.  A  book  may  be  useful  to  a 
student  in  a  certain  stage  while  yet  it  is  not  sound; 
for  instance,  the  Elise  Polko  sketches  of  composers 
are  pieces  which  violate  historic  probability  at  many 
points,  and  yet  have  in  them  much  kindling  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  art.  Such  a  book  as  Miss  Amy  Fay’s 
“Music  Study  in  Germany”  is  interesting  for  the 
personalities  it  contains;  it  also  has  a  certain  love 
of  art  which  has  given  the  book  its  lasting  success. 
One  may  find  fault  with  such  writing  as  the  chapters 
on  the  philosophy  of  art  and  the  meaning  of  certain 
varieties  of  classic  music  in  my  first  volume  of  “How 
to  Understand  Music”;  yet  a  student  who  takes  this 
matter  at  the  proper  stage  will  derive  a  great  deal  of 
suggestion  from  it. 

It  seems  to  me  just  now  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  books  lately  published  about  music  for  general 
buyers  have  been  too  reserved  in  the  matter  of  the 
actual  ideals  of  music.  Everything  has  been  done 
to  keep  the  tone  quiet  and  unspecialized.  Such,  for 
instance,  I  find  in  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason’s  well- 
written  “From  Grieg  to  Brahms,”  yet  any  teacher 
would  be  better  for  having  read  the  book.  Mr. 
Mason  is  particularly  fortunate  in  his  treatment  of 
the  great  French  composers,  and  his  essay  upon 
C6sar  Franck  is  extremely  valuable. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  were  a  reading  circle, 
covering  this  ground,  under  The  Etude  club  depart¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  the  course  wisely  planned  to  cover 
specialized  musical  matters  and  the  more  general  and 
pleasing  aspects  of  music  as  well,  with  reports  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  lately  discontinued  magazine, 
Music,  I  published  a  variety  of  valuable  matter  of  a 
specialized  character,  treating  questions  such  as  in¬ 
terest  the  higher  class  of  musicians.  Those  who 


chance  to  have  preserved  the  old  volumes  and  will 
turn  them  over  will  find  a  variety  of  material  of 
stimulative  value. 

The  Principal  Field  of  Self-culture. 

I  hold  that  the  principal  field  of  self-culture  for 
the  music  teacher  should  be  that  of  more  exact  and 
satisfying  knowledge  of  the  music  itself,  and  a  wider 
understanding  of  the  subject  as  conceived  by  the 
more  celebrated  writers  upon  it;  when  your  bread 
and  butter  are  to  be  found  in  an  art  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  as  much  about  that  art  as  possible. 

So  of  your  playing;  everybody  ought  to  play  bet¬ 
ter.  Tonal  demonstration  upon  the  instrument  is 
the  best  way  of  criticizing  the  playing  of  the  pupil. 
Certain  qualities  are  aimed  at  but  are  not  reached; 
you  have  to  make  the  pupil  see  precisely  what  these 
missing  qualities  are.  You  must  be  able  to  produce, 
at  least  in  part,  the  tonal  qualities  you  miss  in  the 
pupil’s  playing.  Therefore,  if  your  technic  is  poor, 
set  yourself  at  systematic  practice.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  teacher’s  “Manual  of  Mason’s  System,” 
and  after  reading  it  entirely  through  to  find  out  the 
general  theory  of  what  you  are  studying,  begin 
with  at  least  two  parts  at  once:  the  two-finger  ex¬ 
ercises  and  arpeggios,  and  work  straight  through 
everything  called  for  in  the  four  volumes  of  “Touch 
and  Technic.”  Along  with  this  take  up  at  least  one 
piece  by  Chopin  and  one  by  Schumann,  selecting 
something  which  appeals  to  you  in  difficulty  just 
beyond  what  you  are  now  playing.  Study  them 
thoroughly,  commit  them  to  memory,  and  practice 
until  you  think  you  play  them  very  well  indeed. 
Then  proceed  to  other  selections.  Always  keep  in 
study  pieces  by  more  than  one  composer.  In  this 
way,  in  a  few  years,  you  can  acquire  everything  upon 
the  list  previously  given  as  minimum  of  possible 
knowledge. 

In  conducting  this  work  you  need  to  observe  Dr. 
Mason’s  rule  to  practice  slowly  for  certainty  and 
accuracy,  and  at  times  fast,  for  the  touch  and  go  of 
the  actual  tempo.  Hands  and  emphasis  are  different 
in  rapid  playing.  Slow  practice  will  never  by  itself 
give  you  a  good  fast  playing.  You  have  to  inter¬ 
mingle  them.  If  you  play  enough  music  that  goes 
fast,  and  do  not  “fake”  it,  but  really  play  it,  with 
good  tonal  result,  you  will  get  rid  of  undesirable 
mannerisms  of  hands,  such  as  very  careful  people 
form  in  trying  to  be  so  extremely  correct. 

You  ought  to  have  a  few  wide-awake  persons  to 
whom  you  can  talk  of  your  ideals  and  aspirations; 
who  will  criticize  them,  sharpen  them,  and  confide  to 
you  in  return.  Conversation  sharpens  the  mind  and 
tends  to  break  the  shell  of  taciturnity  which  ab¬ 
sorbing  study  is  liable  to  produce.  If  some  of  these 
persons  are  far  superior  to  you,  it  is  a  good  sign  for 
you.  In  the  same  line  one  ought  to  read  a  little  in 
general  literature,  and  be  cultivated  along  the  lines 
of  intelligent  thought,  as  it  changes  from  time  to 
time.  This  places  you  upon  a  more  seeming  equality 
in  ordinary  matters. 

A  Resume. 

The  whole  story  is  summed  up  in  the  desire  to 
understand  your  own  province  thoroughly  and  prac¬ 
tically  ;  and  the  provinces  of  ordinary  knowledge 
enough  at  least  to  afford  points  of  contact  with  the 
entire  learned  contingent  of  your  public,  with  whom 
is  your  legitimate  association  in  the  social  order. 
To  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  is  an  ambition 
worthy  of  any  man;  and,  if  well  worked  at,  it  is 
sure  to  bring  a  reward.  Beyond  this  to  be  honest, 
forehanded,  and  doing  to  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  to  you.  Such  is  the  ground  of  self-culture. 


Character  is  a  persistent  pursuit  of  what  one  be¬ 
lieves  in,  admires,  loves,  and  feels  himself  able  to  ac¬ 
complish.  If  this  is  material,  he  is  a  matter-of-fact 
man,  having  the  significance  and  worth  of  a  machine ; 
if  it  is  spiritual,  he  lives  in  a  world  of  thought  and 
freedom  where  all  things  are  possible.  One  may  be 
drawn  to  what  is  useful  and  pleasant  or  he  may  be 
overmastered  by  a  passion  for  what  is  true  and  right 
and  so  be  empowered  to  neglect  or  scorn  what  is 
merely  useful  and  pleasant.  He  whose  ideal  is  use 
and  pleasure  belongs  to  the  unreasoning  crowd ;  he 
for  whom  truth  and  justice  and  love  are  the  only 
sufficient  ends  of  life  belongs  to  the  few  whose  faith 
and  example  become  light  and  strength  for  the  purest 
and  the  best.  If  his  country  be  made  a  desert,  if  his 
people  be  overwhelmed  and  scattered,  he  shall  abide; 
for  what  he  believed  in  and  lived  by  is  eternal. — 
Bishop  Spalding. 
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PART  H. 

Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  though  still  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  path  of  their  great  predecessors,  began  to 
introduce  elements  of  effect,  of  euphony,  and  ro¬ 
mance,  not  known  to  Mozart  or  to  Beethoven. 

Chopin  added  grace  and  elegance,  yet  his  music  is 
tinged  with  melancholy,  manifesting  striking  indi¬ 
vidual  originality  and  novelty  of  harmony.  In  the 
piano-pieces  of  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Henselt,  Grieg, 
Jensen,  Sinding,  Macdowell,  Schiitt,  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  composers,  the  general  tone  is  entirely  free  from 
classic  severity,  aiming  rather  to  charm,  transport 
and  inspire,  or  to  stir  powerfully  by  unusually  sharp 
discords  and  unexpected  modulations.  Of  counter¬ 
point  or  motive  work  we  find  but  little,  and  the  little 
there  is  rarely  goes  beyond  two  simultaneous 
phrases,  instead  of  three  or  more  as  in  the  Fugue. 
But,  as  a  composition,  the  single  musical  thought  is 
wrapped  in  wondrous  lianjiony,  setting  off  the  beauty 
of  melody,  enriching  it  and  giving  it  character.  The 
modern  composer  seeks  to  “express”  rather  than  to 
build  up  grandly  developed  form,  regarding  a  simple 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  several  parts  (longer 
sections)  as  sufficient  to  give  shape  to  the  musical 
structure. 

Analysis  of  modern  composition  is  consequently 
much  less  laborious,  a  few  hints  often  sufficing  to 
give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  form;  nor  is  the 
tracing  of  complicated  dissonances  difficult  to  the 
fully  educated  teacher,  since  the  examination  of 
single  chords  is  a  simpler  process  than  that  of  trac¬ 
ing  several  simultaneous  and  opposed  part-progres¬ 
sions.  The  elucidating  of  highly  dissonant  and  ob¬ 
scure  chords  will  assist  interpretation  only  inasmuch 
as  the  proper  manner  of  playing  them  will  clearly  re¬ 
veal  their  nature.  It  suffices  in  principle  to  touch 
the  different  tones  of  such  chords  with  perfect  dis¬ 
tinctness,  imparting  additional  clearness  and  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  most  important  among  the  tones,  that 
which  forms  part  of  the  progressing  melody. 

Apart  from  this,  the  teacher  will  do  more  good  if 
he  shows  by  example,  by  playing,  if  possible,  how  the 
themes  or  dramatic  passages  should  be  rendered,  or 
how  the  greatest  beauty  of  physical  sound  in  the  har¬ 
monic  combinations  may  be  attained.  Some  melodies, 
or  parts  of  them,  may  require  the  placid  evenness  of 
beautiful  tone-playing,  principally  depending  upon  a 
perfect  legato  or  the  mellow  drop  of  the  finger  aided 
by  the  pedal.  To  other  melodies  greater  warmth 
should  be  imparted.  A  momentary  stringendo 
(slightly  more  pressing  and  faster)  may  accomplish 
this,  yet  taking  care  not  to  strike  harshly  or  dis¬ 
connectedly.. 

In  another  case  a  slackening  of  the  time,  or  a  lin¬ 
gering  upon  some  of  the  more  impressive  tones,  will 
add  much  charm  to  melody-playing.  In  all  such  cases 
a  gradual,  not  a  jerky,  departure  from  strict  time, 
must  be  carefully  managed. 

Euphony  or  physical  beauty  of  sound  will  involve 
the  most  effective  and  proper  playing  of  arpeggiated 
or  partly  arpeggiated  chords.  The  now  generally 
discarded  method — at  least  by  all  good  modern  pian¬ 
ists — of  playing  the  lowest  note  of  an  arpeggio  with 
the  melody  note  and  then  following  with  the  rest  of 
the  arpeggio,  or  any  similar  confusing  device,  should 
be  manfully  thrown  overboard.  Modern  music  has 
no  use  for  ineffective  antiquated  rules.  In  all  cases 
(unless  a  distinctly  special  effect  be  unmistakably 
noted  by  the  composer)  the  arpeggiated  notes  of  a 
chord,  from  the  lowest  up,  must  precede  the  true 
accent  in  the  melody.  This  style  includes  two  varie¬ 
ties,  as  at  A  and  B: 


A  ti  (It  i  nle. 


At  A  the  melody-note  in  the  treble  begins  the 
count,  the  arpeggio,  evenly  rolled  up,  preceding  it,  as 
it  were,  in  a  previous  measure.  At  B  a  partial 


arpeggio  in  the  bass,  the  upper  note  of  which  is  best 
sounded  simultaneously  with  the  chord  in  the  treble, 
the  latter  beginning  the  count.  The  number  of 
slightly  differing  examples  is  infinite,  and  it  must 
suffice  here  to  say  that  the  musical  thought  or  mel¬ 
ody  rules  and  comes  on  the  count,  just  as  it  does  in 
the  orchestra  or  any  ensemble  music.  The  accom¬ 
panying  or  arpeggio  notes  are  also  important,  but 
subordinate  to  the  melody. 

The  grace  note,  known  even  in  Mozart’s  time,  is 
treated,  to  the  present  day,  by  the  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive,  and  in  some  printed  editions,  as  an  appuggia- 
tura,  namely,  as  a  note  of  actual  value,  instead  of 
one  without  any  stated  value.  Being  merely  an 
ornamental  addition,  it  should  invariably  be  played 
before  the  full  valufe  of  the  principal  note. 

The  acciacatura,  a  very  quick  grace  note,  may  in 
some  cases  be  struck  together  with  the  principal  note, 
or  very  nearly  so,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Second 
Rhapsody,  by  Liszt,  where  a  series  of  them  occur. 
They  should  be  played  with  the  second  and  third 
fingers  throughout,  in  that  way  removing  all  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  modern  trill  is  likewise  often  misinterpreted. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  compositions  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  and  of  composers  up  to  the  time  of  Mozart, 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  trills  occurring  should  be 
interpreted  as  starting  with  the  upper  note,  often 
with  a  preliminary  turn.  The  remaining  trills,  how¬ 
ever,  were  designed — just  as  unmistakably — to  begin 
with  the  lower  note.  In  the  compositions  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  the  trills  nearly  always  sound  better  from 
the  lower  note,  and  none  of  the  compositions  of  Bach 
would  lose  anything  were  they,  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Hummel,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Beethoven,  and 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  master,  was 
the  first  totally  to  discard  the  trill  from  above,  and 
Robert  Schumann  waged  war  in  his  famous  paper, 
Nene  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  against  the  misuse  of 
grace  notes  as  appoggiaturas,  and  the  arpeggiated 
chord,  in  a  similar  sense,  as  a  time-destroyer  of  the 
melody-note.  The  graceful  and  rational  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  embellishments  in  instrumental 
music  adds  much  to  the  fluency  and  beauty  of  a 
piece.  Such  ornamental  additions  are,  moreover, 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  analysis,  as  the  melody 
and  its  meaning  can  easily  be  obscured  and  distorted 
by  false  mannerism. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  make  any  irrevocable 
rules  in  the  musical  art  (or  any  other,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter),  for  it  is  not  an  exact  science;  while  there  are 
general  ways,  and  to  some  extent  rules,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  each  particular  case  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
Usually  the  grace  has  its  place  before  the  principal 
note,  but  how  is  it  when  the  grace  note  itself  is  the 
principal  note,  the  very  melody?  In  such  a  case  the 
grace  note  may  quite  likely  have  to  be  thrown  on  the 
accent,  receiving  exact  value. 

In  the  “Berceuse,”  by  Chopin,  a  passage  occurs  on 
the  first  page,  in  which  a  continued  series  of  grace 
notes  represents  the  principal  theme. 


C  is  the  original,  D  another  but  much  more  cum¬ 
bersome  notation,  in  which  the  grace  notes  are  given 
exact  value.  It  is  probable  that  Chopin  preferred  his 
notation  at  C  to  that  at  D  on  account  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  grace  notes  move 
to  the  lower  A-fiat,  making  the  two  notations  al¬ 
most  identical  in  effect.  Here,  then,  is  an  example 
in  which  the  grace  note  receives  the  accent. 

The  subject,  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
the  main  features,  is  one  that  is  virtually  unlimited 
in  scope,  embracing  as  it  does  the  inexhaustible  detail 
work  of  a  vast  musical  literature.  That  such  analy¬ 
sis  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  re¬ 


sources  of  composition  and  reproduction  by  perform¬ 
ance,  with  their  growth  and  gradually  changing 
style,  is  obvious.  It  is  equally'  clear  that  analysis, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  adapted  in  its  simpler  or  more 
complicated  features  to  the  intellect  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  or  to  graded  classes. 

To  the  beginner — for  why  should  analysis  not  go 
hand  in  hand  with  earlier  practice — it  will  suffice  to 
point  out  in  turn  the  principal  chords  upon  which 
even  the  simplest  exercises  must  be  based,  and  the 
simple  chord  forms  which  pupils  in  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris,  for  instance,  are  systematically  required  to 
play  (and  understand)  as  short  preludes  to  the  scales 
and  other  fundamental  technics,  certainly  serve  to 
awaken  a  correct  sense  of  harmony.  They  also  show 
how  successions  of  tones  are  connected  with  built-up 
chords,  or  how  the  latter  are  derived  from  the 
former;  for  example,  how  the  scale  of  C  major  is 
connected  with  the  chords  of  the  Tonic,  Dominant, 
and  Subdominant,  or  how  the  same  chords  in  the 
Relative  (A)  Minor  key  are  based  upon  the  A  minor 
scale.  Mere  mechanical  transposition  should  be 
avoided,  partly  by  beginning  the  introductory 
formulse  with  the  different  positions  of  the  triads, 
and  partly  by  varying  the  formulae,  as  for  instance 
by  giving  both  the  authentic  and  plagal  endings 
(cadences),  and  by  other  simple  changes.  If  such  a 
system  is  persistently  pursued  on  the  lower,  middle, 
and  higher  f>lanes,  the  pupil  will  finally  become  a 
capable  and  intelligent  musician,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  (forcibly)  an  ignorant  and  unthinking  imitator, 
constantly  dependent  on  example. 

To  the  well-trained  pupil  the  closest  analysis  will 
be  fruitful  and  interesting.  I  may  close  my  remarks 
at  present  by  reminding  the  reader  that  there  are 
several  analytic  processes,  such  as  Harmony  and 
Form  investigation;  that  which  relates  to  tasteful 
and  beautiful  playing;  that  which  applies  to  Time 
and  Rhythm;  and  finally,  the  study  of  Fingering,  as 
a  medium  to  place  in  the  clearest  possible  evidence 
that  which  mind  and  taste  conceive. 

The  art  of  Fingering  includes  the  three  principal 
touches:  the  direct  touch,  the  pull-touch,  the  coun¬ 
ter  stroke,  the  “finger,”  “wrist,”  and  “arm”  drops 
(but  very  rarely  the  special  raising  of  the  wrist),  the 
up-stroke,  the  down-stroke,  the  skip  as  an  addition 
and  leveling  of  passing  under  and  over,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  combinations  and  modifications  of  all  these. 
Without  these  higher  artistic  devices,  piano-playing 
is  monotonous  and  interpretation  hazy. 


MUSIC-STUDENTS  AND  CONCERT-GOING. 


BY  H.  L.  TEETZEL. 


There  is  no  musical  “object  lesson”  so  valuable  to 
a  student  of  music  as  to  hear  a  concert  program,  by 
a  fine  pianist,  a  singer,  or  a  well-drilled  orchestra. 
It  is  not  right  for  the  student  to  go  to  the  concert 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  most  of  the  program  and 
thus  to  be  limited  in  his  musical  culture  to  what  few 
crumbs  he  can  pick  up  on  a  first  hearing.  He  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  familiarize  himself  with  the 
leading  numbers  on  the  program — if  he  can  only  read 
through  the  compositions  a  few  times  carefully  be¬ 
fore  the  concert  it  will  help  to  give  him  power  to 
carry  away  a  large  amount  of  intimate  knowledge  as 
to  what  the  performer  is  doing  and  how  he  does  it. 
If  a  “grand”  opera  is  to  be  witnessed,  the  score 
should  be  carefully  scanned  before  the  concert — 
learning  the  “story”  is  only  a  small  part — he  must 
get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  general  musical  struc¬ 
ture,  the  principal  solo  parts,  something  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  work,  a  knowledge  of  the  leading 
melodies,  etc.  Once  this  preliminary  study  has  been 
done,  the  impression  that  the  opera,  when  given,  will 
leave  on  his  mind  and  memory  is  immensely  in¬ 
creased. 

Chances  to  hear  the  leading  singers  and  instru¬ 
mentalists  are  not  so  common,  and  when  they  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  they  should  be  improved  by  the 
music-student  to  the  utmost.  It  is  a  very  good  plan 
for  music-teachers,  where  possible,  to  hold  meetings 
of  their  classes  at  which  the  teacher  can  perform 
parts  of  a  coming  program  by  some  good  artist,  or 
can  give  an  analysis  of  an  opera,  or  cause  parts  of 
the  same  to  be  presented  by  vocal  or  instrumental 
students.  Such  gatherings  are  immensely  valuable 
in  promoting  musical  growth  and  ambition  in  the 
students,  and  can  as  well  become  very  popular  social 
events  among  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  teacher. 


THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 
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[The  following  excellent  and  concise  statement  of 
some  important  points  in  teaching  are  taken  from  an 
address  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Horne,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Teachers  of  music  will  find  every  word  of  it  appli¬ 
cable  to  their  own  work. — Editor.] 

Teaching  is  an  art.  Whenever  an  art  becomes 
efficient  it  bases  itself  upon  a  science.  An  art 
teaches  us  to  do,  a  science  to  know.  Knowledge  is 
the  best  science  for  action.  The  arts  of  navigation, 
of  medicine,  and  of  manufacture,  passed  into  their 
modern  period  of  greatest  service  to  man  when  they 
based  themselves  upon  the  corresponding  sciences  of 
astronomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry.  Teaching  is 
one  of  the  last  arts  to  adopt  a  scientific  basis. 
Teaching  has  yet  to  take  the  step  which  transformed 
alchemy  into  chemistry,  and  astrology  into  astron¬ 
omy.  The  science  upon  which  the  art  of  teaching 
rests  is  psychology.  Teaching  appeals  to  the  mind, 
which  psychology  describes  and  explains. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  the  way  of  teaching. 
Every  teacher  uses  some  method,  whether  empirical 
or  scientific.  It  is  incumbent  upon  teachers  to  use 
the  best  method,  the  one  that  most  quickly  and 
securely  attains  the  end  of  teaching. 

The  importance  of  method  is  underestimated  in 
our  day  by  some  notable  thinkers,  and  overestimated, 
no  doubt,  by  some  teachers.  Talleyrand  said  meth¬ 
ods  are  the  master  of  masters,  and  President  Eliot 
wrote  in  his  inaugural  address  thirty-three  years 
ago,  “The  actual  problem  to  be  solved  is  not  what 
to  teach,  but  how  to  teach.”  Ihe  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  that  right  way  of  teaching  indicated  by  psy¬ 
chology,  which  makes  teaching  easier  for  the  teacher, 
more  efficient  for  the  pupil,  and  pleasanter  for  both. 

Teaching  is  causing  to  learn.  We  should  teach 
the  child  as  he  learns  when  he  learns  best.  Psy¬ 
chology  describes  four  main  processes  in  the  act  of 
complete  learning.  These  suggest  the  four  steps 
that  teaching  should  follow.  The  four  mental  proc¬ 
esses  involved  in  learning  are  the  use  of  old  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  getting  of  new  information  one  point  at 
the  time,  the  bringing  of  these  points  into  correlation 
with  each  other  in  the  form  of  general  truth,  and 
the  application  of  this  truth  to  life.  These  processes 
are  technically  named  apperception,  induction,  and 
deduction. 

The  teacher  should  utilize  these  processes  in  this 
order  in  teaching  a  lesson.  First,  call  up  the  old  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  child  which  will  throw  light  on  the 
new  subject,  then  present  the  new  subject  one  point 
at  the  time,  then  condense  it  all  in  some  general 
maxim,  and  finally  apply  this  maxim  to  conduct. 
These  steps  may  be  technically  called  preparation, 
presentation,  condensation,  and  application.  They 
are  the  ready  servant,  not  the  tyrannical  master,  of 
the  teacher. 


TWO  LESSONS  VS.  ONE  PER  WEEK. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of  the 
failures  in  musical  education  are  traceable  to  two 
causes:  incompetent  instructors  and  the  pernicious 
American  habit  of  one  lesson  a  week.  As  a  rule  the 
pupil  who  takes  one  lesson  a  week  makes  about  the 
same  advancement  in  a  year  as  the  one  taking  two 
lessons  will  make  in  a  term  and  in  the  course  of  four 
years  it  is  discouraging  to  find  that  one  has  accom¬ 
plished  only  what  might  have  been  done  in  one. 
When  lesson  days  come  but  once  a  week,  say  on 
Thursday,  pupils  are  too  apt  to  neglect  practicing 
until  the  following  Tuesday,  but  when  there  are  two 
lessons  to  get  there  is  no  time  to  play  “hookey.” 

And  the  pupil  enjoys  the  two  lessons,  after  getting 
used  to  it,  because  there  is  more  frequent  change 
and  the  interest  is  kept  up.  Imagine  what  slow 
progress  a  schoolboy  or  girl  would  make  in  arith¬ 
metic  or  reading  who  attended  school  but  once  a 
week!  There  is  every  reason,  as  a  matter  of  econ¬ 
omy  of  both  time  and  money  (and,  I  might  add,  of 
energy  and  patience  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil),  to  banish  from  this  soil  the  baneful,  deadly 
one  lesson  a  week,  and  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  give 
American  pupils  an  equal  opportunity  with  those  in 
Europe.  The  advantages  of  European  study  consists 
chiefly  in  this  frequency  of  inspiration,  as  exhibited 
and  radiated  to  the  pupil  by  the  genius  of  the 
teacher. — Dr.  Battens. 


WRITTEN  LESSONS. 

IDA  HAGERTY. 

The  public  school  -  teachers  accomplish  much 
through  written  lessons.  I  have  applied  the  same 
method  to  my  piano  pupils  with  excellent  results. 
The  key,  measure,  and  tempo  are  described,  then  each 
measure  in  turn  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the 
different  values  of  the  notes;  their  accents,  marks  of 
expression,  technic,  and  phrasing.  It  is  a  tedious 
process  at  first,  but  one  written  lesson  brings  better 
results  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  kind.  It 
makes  the  pupil  think  and  get  the  content  of  the 
piece. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

DAISY  JOHNSON. 

If  music-students  slighted  their  friends  as  they  do 
the  last  measure  of  compositions,  what  would  be  the 
consequence? 

If  clocks  ticked  to  the  time  of  certain  pupils’  play¬ 
ing,  how  accurate  would  we  deem  the  little  time¬ 
keepers? 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  comical  it  looks  to  see  a 
student  glance  continuously  from  the  keyboard  to 
the  page  and  vice  versa? 

Is  it  well  to  play  a  whole  page  with  one  degree  of 
power?  Is  not  life  made  up  of  light  and  shade? 

CHEAP  LESSONS. 

FLORENCE  M.  KING. 

A. young  girl  came  to  me  the  other  day  for  lessons. 
Several  years  ago  her  mother  had  investigated  my 
methods,  with  a  view  to  the  same  daughter’s  wel¬ 
fare,  but  finally  concluded  to  send  her  where  lessons 
were  cheaper;  and  she  got  them.  No  doubt  about 
that. 

She  had  “finished”  Czerny  and  Cramer,  played 
Chopin  etudes,  hit  and  principally  miss,  and  didn’t 
know  what  major  scales  are.  Why,  the  very  kinder- 
gartners  could  sing  out  to  her, 

“How  Major  Scale  had  soldiers  twelve 
All  ready  for  a  battle.” 

Poor  girl,  her  cheap  lessons  are  going  to  prove 
pretty  dear  affairs.  She  will  be  obliged  to  go  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground  the  second  time  to  eradicate  bad 
habits. 

A  DECAPITATED  PIECE. 

EVA  HIGGINS  MARSH. 

It  was  after  Archie’s  number  on  the  recital  pro¬ 
gram  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  full  of  some 
suppressed  excitement.  Also,  his  piece  seemed  rather 
short  and  strange. 

“Archie,”  I  said,  “did  you  play  all  of  your  piece? 
It  sounded  rather  short  to  me.” 

He  laughed  and  said:  “1  didn’t  play  the  last  two 
pages.  They  were  just  like  the  first  and  I  didn’t  see 
why  I  needed  to  play  them  over  again.” 

Was  it  the  boy’s  love  of  mischief  or  because,  being 
short  of  time  at  our  last  rehearsal,  I  had  said  he 
needn’t  play  the  last  two  pages  because  the  first  had 
been  all  right?  To  my  reproof  he  exclaimed:  — 

“Well,  they  clapped  me,  anyway.” 

REAWAKENING  INTEREST. 

STELLA  E.  DAVIS. 

This  past  winter  one  of  my  pupils,  a  girl  of  about 
twelve  years,  made  excellent  progress  for  the  first 
three  or  four  months.  Then  she  seemed  to  lose  al¬ 
most  all  she  had  gained.  Her  lessons  were  prepared 
carelessly,  interest  was  lacking,  and  in  fact  nothing 
was  done  correctly.  Whereas  formerly  she  had  been 
unusually  intelligent  in  regard  to  time  and  rhythm, 
now  she  could  scarcely  count  the  simplest,  exercise. 

I  was  dismayed ;  but  began  to  seek  the  cause. 

In  the  first  place,  I  found  the  child  was  tired 
mentally  and  physically.  Her  school  work  had  been 
unusually  taxing,  and  some  friction  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  her  teacher  and  herself.  She  was  old  for  her 
age  from  associating  with  older  girls,  for  she  seemed 
to  consider  herself  above  children  of  her  own  age. 


I  found  that  her  mother  had  trouble  with  the  child’s 
thinking  she  knew  so  much,  for  I  went  to  the  mother 
and  had  a  frank  talk  with  her. 

The  child  was  continually  asking  for  hard  pieces, 
saying  she  was  “sick  of  baby  pieces.”  She  could  not 
understand  “baby”  pieces  should  be  played  well  be¬ 
fore  difficult  ones  should  be  attempted.  I  saw  that 
her  home  practice  was  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
so  stopped  that,  and  told  her  we  would  try  together 
to  break  her  bad  habits. 

So  we  commenced  practicing  together,  anywhere 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  every  day.  In 
this  time  we  could  practice  a  few  finger  exercises 
well  and  read  some  simple  but  interesting  duets.  All 
her  old  music  that  she  had  been  struggling  over  we 
dropped.  After  a  week  or  so  of  daily  practice  1 
would  skip  a  day,  and  give  her  a  little  home  work  to 
do.  When  I  saw  that  she  could  do  this  I  gradually 
lengthened  the  interval  between  lessons,  increasing 
the  home  work,  until  we  came  back  to  our  usual  one 
lesson  a  week  again. 

Finally,  I  gave  her  an  interesting  piece,  Godard’s 
“Second  Valse,”  a  piece  too  difficult  for  her,  I  feared. 
I  gave  her  the  last  page  of  it  to  try,  and  told  her  if 
she  could  study  that  carefully  she  could  have  the 
whole  piece,  otherwise  we  would  drop  it.  To  my 
surprise  she  did  it  very  well,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  was  able  to  play  it  all  very  creditably. 
Her  interest  fully  returned,  and  I  felt  amply  repaid 
for  the  extra  work  and  time  it  had  cost  me. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

DAISY  JOHNSON. 

Two  masters  are  teaching  their  respective  pupils. 
Master  Antedate  storms  and  tears  his  hair.  The 
affrighted  pupil  pales,  his 'muscles  become  rigid,  and 
instead  of  healthful  music  the  air  is  filled  with  nerv¬ 
ous  vibrations. 

The  other  professor  greets  his  protege  with  a 
kindly  smile.  The  lesson-hour  is  wholesome,  and 
the  youth  leaves  the  studio  feeling  a  spiritual  and 
musical  uplift. 

Two  lads  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

“How  still  it  is,”  said  one. 

“Fie,  boy,”  exclaimed  his  companion.  “How  dull 
is  your  inner  ear.  Surely  you  have  not  heeded  your 
lessons  in  ear-training.” 

“And  pray  what  are  they?”  asked  the  first  speaker. 

“Oh,  I  had  forgotten,”  chuckled  the  musical  young¬ 
ster,  “that  your  teacher  once  laughed  at  mine  for 
spending  so  much  time  on  so-called  ‘new  foolery.’  ” 

A  BRIGHT,  ALTHOUGH  A  DULL,  PUPIL. 

C.  EDITH  PECK. 

I  have  a  pupil,  a  little  girl  nearly  ten  years  old, 
who  has  been  “trying”  to  learn  music.  She  is  very 
bright  in  everything  else,  loves  to  hear  music,  and 
wants  to  learn  to  play  although  she  doesn’t  like  to 
practice.  When  she  comes  for  her  lesson  she  will 
appear  to  be  very  interested  and  says  “she  thinks 
she  has  a  good  lesson  to-day.”  I  very  soon  find  that 
she  possibly  hasn’t  practiced  more  than  once  or  twice, 
or  perhaps  not  at  all.  I  tried  a  new  method  to  get 
her  to  practice  more.  I  told  her  if  she  did  not  have 
a  good  lesson  next  week  I  would  do  something 
terrible.  The  next  week  came  and  she  played  her 
lesson  almost  perfectly,  and  I  said: 

“Why  did  you  have  such  a  good  lesson  to-day, 
Helen?” 

“Oh,”  she  replied,  “I  was  afraid  you  would  do  some¬ 
thing  awful;  so  I  thought  I  would  rather  get  my 
lesson.” 

Why  can’t  more  pupils  “get  their  lessons”  without 
being  threatened? 


A  teacher  should  be  expected  to  direct  a  pupil  only 
in  such  matters  as  he  cannot  direct  himself.  In  the 
matter  of  notes,  fingering  as  indicated,  etc.,  the  pupil 
should  see  what  to  do  without  being  told.  His  eves 
are  supposed  to  be  as  good  as  the  teacher’s,  and  he 
should  try  to  use  them  for  himself  without  making 
it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  call  his  attention 
to  these  or  any  other  self-evident  points. 
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Use  your  dictionaries  of 
MUSICIANS  BORN  music  and  musicians  to  learn 
IN  FEBRUARY.  facts  of  interest  about  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  noted  in  this  list. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  you  will  accumulate  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  about  composers  and  executants: 

Feb.  2,  Louis  Marchand,  1669;  Girolamo  Crescen- 
tini,  1766. 

Feb.  3,  Jacob  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  1809; 
Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger,  1736. 

Feb.  4,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  1807. 

Feb.  5,  Ole  Bull,  1810. 

Feb.  6,  Henri  LitolfT,  1820. 

Feb.  7,  Richard  Gen6e,  1824. 

Feb.  9,  Johann  Ludwig  Dussek,  1761;  Au¬ 
guste  Dupont,  1828. 

Feb.  10,  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  1820. 

Feb.  11,  Andre  Erneste  Modeste  Gr6try,  1741. 

Feb.  12,  Giuseppe  Buonamici,  1846. 

P’eb.  14,  Hans  Seeling,  1828. 

Feb.  15,  Robert  Fuchs,  1847. 

Feb.  17,  Giovanni  Pacini,  1796. 

Feb.  18,  Johann  Christian  Heinrich  Rinck, 

1770;  Georg  Henschel,  1850. 

Feb.  19,  Luigi  Boccherini,  1734;  Adelina 
Patti,  1843. 

Feb.  20,  Charles  de  Beriot,  1802;  Henri 
Vieuxtemps,  1820. 

Feb.  21,  Carl  Czerny,  1791;  CISment  Phili¬ 
bert  LSo  DSlibes,  1836. 

Feb.  22,  Niels  W.  Gade,  1817;  Johann  Niko¬ 
laus  Forkel,  1749. 

Feb.  23,  Georg  Friedrich  Handel,  1685. 

Feb.  24,  John  Baptiste  Cramer,  1771;  Samuel 
Wesley,  1766;  Arrigo  Boito,  1842; 
Charles  Marx  Widor,  1845. 

Feb.  25,  Philipp  Scharwenka,  1847. 

Feb.  27,  Anton  Reicha,  1770. 

Feb.  28,  Charles  Santlev,  1834. 

Feb.  29,  Gioacchino  Rossini,  1792. 

The  above  shows  quite  an  array  of  celebrated 
names,  enough  to  make  February  an  important 
one  in  historical  program  arranging.  The  list 
includes  persons  of  eminence  in  all  lines  of 
musical  work:  Mendelssohn,  Albrechtsberger, 

Ole  Bull,  Gurlitt,  Rinck,  Boccherini,  De  Bgriot, 
Vieuxtemps,  Czerny,  Handel,  Santley,  and 
Rossini.  Club  programs  can  recognize  the 
February  meeting  appropriately  by  giving  se¬ 
lections  from  the  works  of  composers  born  in 
this  month. 

*  *  * 

The  heroine  of  this  true  story 
A  LITTLE  was  named  Adelina  and  she  was 
SINGER.  such  a  sweet  and  good  child  that 
everybody  who  knew  her  loved  her. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  her  was 
her  gift  for  music.  While  she  was  still  a  baby  she 
listened  thoughtfully  to  sounds  and  tones;  if  she 
fell  and  hurt  herself,  or  if  any  trouble  touched  her 
childish  heart,  it  was  music  that  soothed  her,  and 
before  she  could  speak  plainly  she  spent  many  a 
happy  hour  sitting  in  her  mother’s  lap,  humming  over 
little  tunes  that  she  had  heard. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  singers  and  often  took 
her  to  the  theater  with  them ;  and  so  it  came  about 
that  little  Adelina  was  greatly  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  there;  even  when  she  was 
hardly  four  years  old  she  would  slip  after  her  par¬ 
ents  behind  the  scenes  to  stand  and  look  with  great 
eager  eyes  through  some  convenient  peep-hole,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe  lest  she  lose  a  note  of  the  song. 

One  day  a  young  singer  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage.  She  sang  very  prettily  and  was  greeted 
with  much  applause  as  she  made  her  final  bow.  But 
Adelina,  watching  through  her  crack,  thought  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  audience,  and  even  made  a  wry  little 
face  of  disapproval  before  the  song  was  ended.  When 


the  applause  began,  that  was  just  too  much  for  the 
little  critic;  forgetting  everything  about  her  she 
ran  onto  the  stage.  Luckily  the  curtain  was  going 
down,  so  that  no  one  but  the  singer  was  surprised 
by  the  pretty  five-year-old  child. 

“What  do  you  want,  little  girl?”  she  said  kindly. 

But  Adelina  puckered  her  dark  eyebrows  into  a 
frown.  “Your  trill  was  all  wrong,”  she  answered, 
almost  crossly.  “You  ought  to  have  held  the  second 
note  a  great  deal  longer.” 

The  singer  was  really  annoyed  by  the  audacious 


child,  but  she  did  not  care  to  show  annoyance,  so  she 
said,  laughing: 

“What  do  you  know  about  singing,  you  little 
midget  ?” 

“More  than  you  think,”  was  the  reply;  and  then 
with  a  great  air  of  importance,  “Sometime  I  will  sing 
you  that  passage  as  it  ought  to  be  sung!” 

The  color  rushed  to  the  cheeks  of  the  angry  singer, 
who  was  the  more  provoked  because  she  knew  that 
the  child’s  criticism  was  quite  just. 

At  night,  after  Adelina  and  her  parents  came  from 
the  theater  she  was  usually  sent  at  once  to  bed,  but 
was  too  mucn  excited  to  fall  asleep  quickly.  She 
would  lie  still  and  wait  till  the  house  was  dark  and 
the  heavy  breathing  from  the  other  rooms  told  her 
that  all  the  household  was  asleep.  Then  from  a 
hiding-place  she  would  draw  her  costume — a  long,  old, 
red  cloak  of  her  mother’s,  a  soft  hat  of  her  father’s 
with  a  long,  drooping  plume,  and  marching  up  and 
down  an  imaginary  stage  she  would  sing  and  declaim 
parts  of  the  operas  she  loved,  would  applaud  herself 


well,  and  throw  at  her  own  feet  wreathe  and  bouquet# 

— made  usually  by  her  own  little  fingers  from  .oiu 
newspapers.  So  early  did  she  begin  to  live  in  the 
future  and  plan  what  she  would  do  when  she  became 
a  great  singer. 

Her  parents  had  always  been  able  to  earn  enough 
to  live  comfortably,  but  illness  and  mischances,  one 
following  another,  brought  their  earnings  lower  and 
lower,  until  at  last  they  did  not  know  how  they 
should  get  food  to  eat.  And  so  one  day  little  Ade¬ 
lina  found  her  mother  crying  bitterly. 

“What  is  the  matter,  mother?  What  are  you  cry¬ 
ing  for?” 

“Poor  child,”  she  answered,  as  she  stroked  the  little 
dark  head,  “you  are  too  little  to  help!  Father  has 
been  ill  so  long  and  we  have  had  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money — all  we  had  put  away — and  now  he 
has  lost  his  position  and  cannot  find  another.  We 
have  rent  to  pay  and  coal  to  buy;  you  have  no  warm 
clothes  to  put  on — and  there  is  no  money!”  She 
broke  down  and  sobbed. 

But  Adelina  threw  her  arms  about  her  mother’s 
neck.  “Do  not  cry,  mother!  We  have  always  had 
enough;  heaven  will  help  us  now!” 

Then  a  joyful  thought  shone  in  her  eyes.  “1 
know  what  we  can  do.  I  will  give  a  concert!” 

“You,  child?”  with  an  incredulous  smile. 
“But  you  are  joking.” 

“Why  should  I  not  try,  mother?  Haven’t 
people  often  told  you  that  I  should  earn  a 
great  deal  of  money  with  my  voice  some  day?” 

Then,  thoughtfully,  “If  we  didn’t  ask  too 
much  for  the  tickets  people  would  surely  come 
to  hear  little  Adelina  sing.”  And  the  child 
chattered  so  long  and  coaxed  so  well  that 
finally  the  mother  consented  and  they  began 
indeed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  concert. 

At  last  the  evening  came.  The  hall  was 
crowded  when  Adelina  walked  on  the  stage. 
On  her  left  arm  she  carried  her  beloved  doll 
Henriette  (for  she  had  promised  every  day 
that  Henriette  might  hear  the  first  concert); 
her  right  hand  she  laid  on  her  heart  when  she 
made  her  low  bow,  just  as  she  had  often  seen 
the  famous  singers  do. 

Then  she  began  her  aria  without  the  slight¬ 
est  fear  or  shyness. 

The  voice  of  the  seven-year-old  child  was  not 
strong,  but  she  sang  charmingly,  as  clearly 
and  sweetly  as  a  bird,  and  when  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  house  rang  with  bravos.  But  the 
applause  was  suddenly  turned  into  laughter, 
for  in  the  midst  of  the  next  song  Adelina  spied 
a  little  friend  of  hers  among  the  listeners,  and 
stopped  singing  to  call  out  to  her: 

“Oh,  Lisa!  Is  that  you?  Come  up  here 
when  I  have  finished  and  see  Henriette’s  new 
dress!” 

This  concert  made  such  a  reputation  for  the 
little  singer  that  she  soon  had  to  give  a  second, 
and  a  third;  a  fourth,  and  even  more  followed, 
and  she  did  earn  so  much  money  with  her 
wonderful  talent  that  her  father  could  not 
only  pay  the  rent  and  buy  coal  and  warm 
clothing,  but  could  take  them  all  to  live  in  a 
little  house  of  their  own. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Ade¬ 
lina?  She  grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  one  of  the  most  gifted,  most  famous  sing¬ 
ers  of  all  the  world.  For  she  was  Adelina 
Patti. — From  the  German  bn  Florence  Leonard. 
*  *  * 

The  Editor  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
TABLE  GAMES,  present  to  the  readers  of  th# 
Children’s  Page  several  game# 
which  are  designed  to  test  the  progress  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  give  them  some  entertainment  in  return 
for  their  work. 

1.  Whose  Land? 

This  game  requires  quick  thought  and  action, 
rather  than  supple  hands,  and  helps  to  train  th® 
hands  to  obey  the  head  promptly  and  accurately. 

The  players  are  seated  around  a  table  (a  round 
table  is  best).  In  the  middle  of  the  table,  where  all 
the  players  can  reach  it  easily,  a  circle  is  drawn  with 
chalk.  This  circle  is  called  “No  Man’s  Land.” 

In  front  of  each  player  another  and  smaller  circl® 
is  drawn  which  is  named  for  him,  as  “Teddy’s  Land,” 
“Mary’s  Land.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  each 
player  holds  a  certain  finger  of  the  right  or  left  hand 
in  his  own  circle.  One  player  conducts  the  game  and 


From  “Thirty  Years  of  Musical  Life  in  London.”  Copyright,  1903,  The  Century  Co. 


From  a  daguerreotype  owned  by  Mme.  Patti 

ADELINA  PATTI  AT  THE  AGE  OF  NINE 


orders:  “All  in  ‘No  Man’s  Land’;  all  to  the  right; 
all  to  the  left;  all  in  ‘Teddy’s  Land,”’  and  so  on; 
and  each  player  must  place  his  finger  in  the  circle 
designated.  The  leader  of  the  game  need  not  make 
the  motion  he  orders,  so  that  the  players  shall  not 
follow  him  automatically.  Whoever  misses  pays  a 
forfeit  or  some  penalty. 

This  game  can  be  carried  still  further  by  designat¬ 
ing  certain  fingers  to  be  used,  as:  Fifth  finger  in  “No 
Man’s  Land,”  fourth  finger  in  “Mary’s  Land,”  or 
third  finger  to  the  right,  meaning  the  circle  of  the 
neighbor  on  the  right.  The  right  hand  and  left  hand 
should  also  be  called  for,  interchangeably,  with  single 
fingers. 

It  can  be  varied  also  by  reversing  the  original 
method,  and  following  not  the  order  of  the  leader, 
but  his  actions. 

(Another  game  will  be  described  in  The  Etude  for 
March.) 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  the  solutions 
ANSWERS  to  the  puzzles  in  the  Children’s 

TO  PUZZLES.  Page  of  The  Etude,  issue  for 
January,  1904: — 

Picture  Puzzles:  Foote  (Arthur) ;  Beach  (Mrs.  H. 

H.  A.). 

Buried  Musicians:  1.  Bellini;  2.  Weber;  3.  Gluck; 
4.  Chopin. 

Musical  Anagrams:  1.  Moonlight  Sonata;  2.  Tann- 
haeuser. 

New  Puzzles. 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  contain  the  name 
of  a  musician: 

1.  The  ibis  hops  on  dry  land.  (English.) 

2.  He  lost  his  mit;  he  lost  his  hat.  (American.) 

3.  He  insisted  on  being  served  first.  (German.) 

4.  Do  not  be  riotous  children.  (French.) 

The  following  anagrams  represent  a  transposition 
of  (1)  a  celebrated  opera;  (2)  an  orchestral  piece, 
program  music;  (3)  a  celebrated  piano  composition. 

1.  I  steer  in  germs. 

2.  Sabre  and  mace. 

3.  0  push  any  hard  grain. 

The  figure  below  spells  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
composer. 
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We  have  received  correct  answers  to  the  picture 
puzzles  in  The  Etude  for  December  from  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

Daniel  Bloomfield,  Marlich  Bruske,  Mrs.  Sophie 
Foxworth,  Flora  Goodwin,  Minnie  Hochstein,  Laura 
Keller,  Mrs.  D.  H.  McGregor,  Edith  Manley,  Beatrice 
Prouls,  Marion  Rothwell,  Melville  A.  Sanderson, 
Helen  Louise  Sohn,  E.  Stehl,  Louise  Trulson,  Mary 
A.  Walker,  Zora  Weiss. 

*  *  * 

It  makes  better  students;  it 
REASONS  FOR  makes  better  players.  When  1 
HOLDING  CLASS  first  called  my  younger  pupils 
MEETINGS.  together  in  class  it  was  because 

I  realized  the  need  of  something 
to  put  more  life  and  earnestness  into  their  work. 
This  was  before  music  journals  had  given  so  many 
helps  for  classwork.  My  ideas  as  to  what  I  was 
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going  to  do  were  rather  vague,  but  I  felt  that  more 
could  be  accomplished  by  having  the  class  together. 

Added  enthusiasm,  greater  regularity  at  lessons, 
the  regarding  of  music  in  the  light  of  a  real  study 
were  soon  apparent  and  the  class  meeting  has  never 
been  abandoned.  I  studied  the  capacity  and  needs  of 
the  pupils,  planning  work  accordingly.  This  I  still 
do,  reading  everything  available  on  the  subject  to 
make  the  work  more  interesting  and  many  ideas 
come  to  the  teacher  through  working  with  the  class. 
The  advantages  are  many.  Through  the  teacher’s 
playing  and  explaining  children  are  trained  to  love 
and  to  understand  the  best  in  music.  The  child’s 
own  playing  before  the  class  proves  to  her  how  thor¬ 
oughly  anything  must  be  learned  to  make  it  enjoy¬ 
able.  The  self-control  gained  by  playing  before 
others  means  a  great  deal,  especially  to  the  timid 
child.  I  give  the  class  meeting  part  of  the  credit  for 
faithful  and  regular  practice  in  my  class;  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  anxious  to  play  well  before  their  class¬ 
mates  and  to  learn  new  things  to  play;  in  conse¬ 
quence  most  of  them  practice  with  the  object  of  ac¬ 
complishing  something. 

The  amount  of  work  along  the  line  of  composers, 
chord  building,  rhythms,  etc.,  could  not  possibly  be 
squeezed  into  the  lesson  hour.  From  accounts  car¬ 
ried  home  of  classwork,  parents,  older  brothers,  and 
sisters  grow  interested  in  composers  and  are  anxious 
to  hear  their  compositions;  furthermore  when  the 
opportunity  comes  they  are  listened  to  more  intelli¬ 
gently  because  of  knowledge  gained  in  this  way  either 
of  the  work  itself  or  of  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

When  a  sister  of  one  of  my  pupils  wrote  not  long 
ago  saying  that  on  taking  up  the  study  of  music  in 
another  town  she  realized  she  had  made  a  mistake 
in  choosing  a  teacher,  because  the  teacher  began  giv¬ 
ing  her  rag-time,  adding  that  she  knew  from  having 
been  to  class  meetings  with  her  sister  that  rag-time 
was  not  good  for  her,  then  I  felt  that  the  work  was 
well  worth  while. 

When  a  pupil  comes  from  a  teacher  where  there 
has  been  no  classwork  the  contrast  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  time  is  well  spent.  If  those  teachers 
who  have  never  had  a  class  meeting,  or  who  have 
given  them  up  through  lack  of  interest,  will  but 
study  their  pupils  and  once  find  a  way  to  reach  them 
there  will  probably  never  be  a  cessation  of  interest. 
That  is,  if  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  resourceful. 

Does  some  teacher  say  it  takes  so  much  thought, 
so  much  hard  work  and  nerve-force?  So  it  does,  but 
if  the  advancement  of  the  class  is  the  teacher’s  first 
consiueration  she  will  be  fully  repaid.  Busy  as  I  am 
and  greatly  as  I  long  for  more  time  for  my  own 
studying,  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  take  back  the 
hours  spent  in  preparing  classwork  if  all  the  good 
these  class  meetings  have  done  for  each  individual 
pupil  were  to  be  forfeited  in  consequence.  Every 
Saturday  as  I  look  in  the  bright  expectant  faces  in 
my  children’s  class  I  am  re-rewarded. 

Nor  is  the  time  entirely  lost  as  far  as  the  teacher 
is  concerned.  Surely  one  broadens  and  develops 
through  planning  and  carrying  out  work  that  holds 
and  interests  practically  the  same  children  year  after 
year. — May  Crawford. 

*  *  * 

For  a  year  I  have  con- 
C'LUB  ducted  a  musical  club  com- 

CORRESPONDENCE.  posed  of  my  piano  pupils, 

known  as  the  “Mozart  Club 
of  South  Denver.”  Much  of  my  inspiration  and 
help  in  organizing  and  sustaining  the  club  has  come 
from  the  columns  of  The  Etude,  particularly  the 
Children’s  Page.  I  used  Tapper’s  “First  Studies  in 
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Music  Biography”  as  a  text  book  in  preparing  my 
monthly  programs,  at  most  of  which  we  take  up  the 
study  of  a  composer.  Some  of  the  meetings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as 
ear-training,  scale  playing,  how  great  players  prac¬ 
tice,  their  advice  to  students  on  how  to  practice,  etc. 

For  our  December  meeting  we  had  a  program  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  Christmas  music,  with  a  paper 
on  “Christmas  Carols.”  The  musical  numbers  were 
selected  to  meet  the  requirements  and  abilities  of 
young  players,  from  Grade  1  to  possibly  Grade  IV. 

This  program  was  given  before  the  club  members 
and  their  parents,  in  the  parlors  of  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  December.  We  had 
a  very  enthusiastic  and  interested  class  of  young 
music  students  to'  enjoy  seeing  and  hearing  what  a 
club  can  do  on  such  an  occasion. — Miss  Theodora 
Mussey. 

The  music  students  of  Howard  Seminary,  West 
Bridgewater,  have  organized  the  “Chopin  Club.”  Our 
teacher,  Miss  Bopp,  is  president.  We  meet  every 
Saturday  evening,  and  after  the  roll  is  called,  to 
which  each  member  responds  with  a  musical  term 
and  its  definition,  we  take  up  the  life  of  some  com¬ 
poser;  then  we  have  a  program  of  his  works.  From 
time  to  time  we  give  public  concerts,  the  proceeds  of 
which  go  to  the  floating  hospital  fund.  The  club  pin 
is  a  small  gold  harp  with  the  letters  C.  C.  in  black. 
The  club  colors  are  gold  and  black.  On  October  24th 
the  ‘  Chopin  Club”  spent  “An  evening  with  Bach”: 
1.  Life  of  Bach  (essay).  2.  Prelude,  C  major,  from 
the  “Well-Tempered  Clavichord.”  3.  Gavotte  from 
the  “French  Suites.”  4.  Little,  prelude,  C  minor.  5. 
Gavotte  from  the  ’Cello  Suite.  6.  Prelude,  C-sharp 
from  “Well-Tempered  Clavicnord.”  7.  Twe-part  in¬ 
vention  No.  8.  8.  Little,  two-part  fugue.  9.  Bourrfee. 

- — Alice  Bullard,  Sec. 

In  October  Mrs.  Brace  formed  two  clubs  from  her 
class:  1.  The  “Young 'Musicians’  Etude  Circle.” 
Motto,  “Step  by  step  one  goes  very  far.”  President, 
Anna  Thelander;  secretary,  Roy  Hanson.  2.  “Excel¬ 
sior  Club.”  Motto,  “Train  our  minds  as  well  as  our 
fingers.”  Mrs.  Brace,  president.  Our  work  consist* 
of  harmony,  history,  ear-training,  tending  toward 
correct  memorizing.  We  have  fines  for  absence  and 
work  not  prepared.  We  enjoy  the  Children’s  Page 
in  The  Etude  very  much  indeed. — Roy  Hanson,  Sec. 

The  pupils  of  De  Joinville  Academy  organized  a 
club  to  be  called  “The  Mozart  Club.”  Our  first  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  the  third  week  of  November,  1903,  when 
we  elected  officers.  Our  motto  is:  “In  heaven  all  is 
harmony.”  Colors:  cardinal  red  and  silver.  Fee: 

5  cents  a  month;  fine  for  absence,  10  cents.  We 
have  twenty  members. 

We  intend  devoting  most  of  our  time  to  the 
analysis  of  classical  authors,  naturally  beginning 
with  Mozart’s  works.  For  our  next  meeting  we 
agreed  to  read  an  essay  and  render  two  numbers  of 
his  compositions. — Laurel  Valade,  Sec. 

The  junior  music  pupils  of  Loretto  Convent  formed 
a  musical  club  and  we  thought  you  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  about  us.  We  go  by  the  name  of  the 
“Niagara  Rapids  Club.”  Our  first  resolution  was  to 
practice  slowly,  though  this  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  our  name.  Our  motto  is  “Excelsior.”  We  gave 
a  concert  two  weeks  ago  which  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  With  best  wishes  for  the  coming  season  from 
the  Niagara  Rapids  Club. — Rosina  Merle,  Sec. 


The  aim  in  education  should  be  to  deal  only  with 
essentials,  while  establishing  higher  standards.  With 
this  aim,  teaching  becomes  the  highest  of  occupa¬ 
tions. — ’North. 
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A  man’s  troubles  are  often  from  within  rather 
than  from  without.  If  your  environment  does 
not  satisfy  you,  change  yourself,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  place  yourself  at  odds  with  your 
surroundings.  When  the  “blues”  attack  you, 
conquer  them  by  being  cheerful  as  a  matter  of 
principle  even  at  the  cost  of  effort  at  first. 

*  *  * 

Wagner’s  last  music-drama,  "Parsifal,”  is  at  this 
writing  making  a  unique  record  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  Beginning  with  Christmas 
Eve  it  has  been  steadily  drawing  crowded  houses  at 
greatly  augmented  prices.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
take  for  granted  that  each  of  the  ten  performances 
given  in  as  many  consecutive  weeks  will  average 
$15,000.  For  the  sixth  a  special  train  was  run  from 
Washington,  taking  on  passengers  at  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  intervening  points,  returning  at 
midnight  of  the  same  day. 

How  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  curiosity  and 
how  much  to  enthusiasm  for  a  work  hardly  fitted  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  popular  favor  can  only  be  decided 
when  it  is  given  another  season — when  the  glamour 
of  novelty  shall  have  worn  away.  One  of  its  chief 
factors  is  undoubtedly  the  thought  that  the  treasure 
which  Bayreuth  has  jealously  guarded  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  has  during  that  time  been  one  ot 
the  “sights”  of  Europe,  is  now  common  property — at 
least  in  America,  copyright  restrictions  still  holding 
good  abroad.  Another,  nardly  less  influential,  is  the 
storm  of  controversy  wnich  this  production  has 
aroused — legal,  ethical,  religious.  This  has  drawn 
public  attention  and  raised  expectancy  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

Considering  only  the  artistic  interests  involved,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  “Parsifal”  has  made  a  profound 
impression.  The  fear  that  its  use  of  symbols  and 
situations  generally  considered  as  sacred  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  feeling  of  painful  irreverence  has  not  been 
justified,  unless  to  those  opposed  on  principle  to 
dramatic  representations  of  any  kind.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  who  ha3  heard  “Parsifal” 
at  Bayreuth  a  number  of  times  and  also  attended  t lie 
opening  performance  in  New  YTork.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  careless  or  indifferent  per¬ 
formance  would  vulgarize  the  work  and  make  it  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  serious-minded.  This  was  fortu¬ 
nately  not  the  case  in  New  York.  Everything  was 
done  to  give  it  a  noble,  dignified,  and  harmonious  set¬ 
ting:  the  spirit  of  the  artists  engaged  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  sincere  and  earnest  to  counterbalance  mnnv 
of  the  deficiencies  of  locale.  The  lack  of  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  prevail  at  Bayreuth — conditions  which 
cannot  he  met  in  an  ordinary  opera  house — naturally 
prevented  the  overwhelming  effect,  produced  there: 
an  effect,  moreover,  auginenfed  by  nil  the  subtle  in- 
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fluences  of  tradition  and  association,  which  work 
powerfully  upon  the  hearer  even  before  he  enters  the 
charme<I  precinct  of  the  Festspielhaus. 

There  has  been  much  misconception  on  one  point: 
“Parsifal”  is  in  no  sense  a  passion  play.  Much  has 
been  read  into  it  which  does  not  belong  there,  mainly 
by  those  who  have  not  heard  it  or  even  seen  the  text. 
It  is  a  wTeird  combination  of  myth  and  legend,  of 
symbolism  and  mysticism.  The  characters  are  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Pagan;  they  move  in  a  medieval  world  of 
magic  and  black  art  which  is  essentially  foreign  to 
the  personal  religious  feeling  of  to-day.  Wagner 
undoubtedly  laid  a  bold  hand  on  legendary  mysteries; 
but  the  reverence  of  his  treatment  and  the  idealizing 
power  of  his  music  go  far  to  redeem  the  audacity 
which  might  not  be  pardoned  to  one  less  gifted  than 
the  composer  of  “Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,”  “Tristan 
und  Isolde,”  and  “Die  Meistersinger.” 

* *  *  * 

The  article  by  Mr.  Mathews,  on  another  page  of 
this  issue,  calls  attention  to  a  very  vital  point  in 
musical  work,  namely,  what  the  teacher  will  do  for 
himself  to  improve  himself  in  musical  knowledge  and 
musical  culture,  what  he  will  do  to  make  of  himself  a 
better,  more  earnest,  more  thoroughly  capable  musi¬ 
cian  and  teacher;  in  doing  so  he  is  bound  to  add 
more  than  a  modicum  of  true  fundamental  culture; 
in  doing  so  he  is  in  the  end  sure  to  get  back  in  re¬ 
sults  a  far  greater  value  than  he  could  get  out  of  the 
same  time  used  in  some  other  way. 

We  believe  that  this  question:  what  can  I,  what 
will  I  do  for  my  own  improvement?  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  of  ail  that  confront  the  teacher  of 
music,  whether  he  devote  his  attention  to  instru¬ 
mental  or  vocal  work.  The  teacher  can  never  give 
instruction  of  greater  value  than  his  capacity  will 
admit.  An  increase  in  one  is  bound  to  carry  with  it 
an  increase  in  the  other.  The  action  is  reciprocal. 
How  shall  the  teacher  increase  his  capacity  save  by 
individual  work,  either  under  the  direction  of  some 
authority,  or  by  his  own  initiative.  Working  under 
one’s  own  force  lias  some  disadvantages.  It  takes 
more  time,  since  one  must  test  everything,  whereas 
the  great  teacher  can  tell  his  pupil  what  is  best ;  it 
takes  more  courage,  since  it  is  often  slow  and  uncer¬ 
tain  work  without  a  guiding  hand. 

But  it  forms  character.  It  makes  the  teacher-stu¬ 
dent  careful;  it  makes  him  one  who  weighs  the 
value  of  what  he  does;  it  makes  him  test  the  value 
of  things  that  are  offered  to  him ;  it  makes  him  in¬ 
dependent  in  thought  and  decision:  above  all  it  makes 
him  ambitious  and  teaches  him  his  own  power. 
Every  teacher  should  make  it  a  point  to  study  his 
ground  and  the  peculiar  phases  of  his  own  work,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  strengthen  everything  by 
strengthening  himself.  The  measure  of  a  man’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  always  the  measure  of  his  personality.  Con¬ 
centrated  work  always  tells  on  thg  man  who  works 
in  that  wyay.  A  grand  uplift  among  teachers  is  the 
prelude  to  a  grand  uplift  all  along  the  line.  Get  in 
with  the  aggressive,  progressive  teachers  of  the 
United  States. 

*  *  * 

We  are  now  in  the  mid-season  of  musical  work,  the 
best  time  for  concerts  and  recitals.  We  repeat  what 
we  have  already  said  in  these  columns,  tnat  every 
teacher  owes  it  to  himself,  his  professional  repute, 
his  professional  prospects,  his  patrons,  to  give  at 
least  one  concert  during  the  season.  This  does  not 
include  pupils’  recitals,  which  are  a  regular  feature 
of  musical  instruction,  and  should  not  be  limited  to 
one  a  season.  By  the  term  concert  we  mean  a 
musical  entertainment  in  which  there  is  an  avowed 
purpose  of  presenting  the  best  musical  works  in  the 
best  manner  possible. 

The  teacher,  if  a  pianist  or  vocalist,  may  give  the 
concert,  securing  such  assistance  as  he  deems  proper. 
Or  he  may  engage  some  well-known  concert  artist 
who  will  provide  the  entire  musical  entertainment, 
requiring  only  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  insure  him  against  loss.  This  places  upon  the 
teacher  the  necessity  oi  providing  for  the  sale  of  suf¬ 
ficient  tickets  to  guard  against  financial  loss.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  note  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  for  organizing  and  carrying  through  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  concert  of  this  kind.  We  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  because  we  believe  that  a  teacher  should  be 
willing  to  undertake  an  artist’s  concert,  even  if  he 
know  that  he  cannot  expect  a  surplus.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  thev  will  face  a  slight 
deficit  rather  than  not  give  to  the  people  of  their 


respective  communities  at  least  one  concert  of  good 
music  presented  by  a  first-class  artist. 

Bearing  on  this  we  suggest  that  if  one  teacher 
thinks  the  enterprise  too  great  a  burden  to  under¬ 
take,  he  may  be  able  to  induce  one  or  more  teachers 
to  join  forces  with  him,  and  thus  insure  a  larger 
audience.  This  is  particularly  advisable  if  a  pianist, 
vocalist,  and  violinist  can  combine  to  secure  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  concert  company,  thus  presenting  a  varied 
program  instead  of  an  exclusively  piano  or  vocal 
program. 

This  thought  may  be  extended  still  further.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  part  of  the  country  can  be  covered  by 
the  tours  of  the  large  orchestras  located  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  Atlanta,  Ga., 
is  to  have  a  symphony  orchestra,  if  a  movement  now 
on  foot  is  successful;  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  also  sup¬ 
porting  the  orchestra  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Reginald  DeKoven.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  under 
capable  direction,  will  soon  be  able  to  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  musical  people  in  the  territory  con¬ 
tiguous.  We  add  the  final  suggestion.  All  the 
teachers  in  the  smaller  cities  should  be  willing  to 
sink  personal  feelings,  and  join  hands  to  secure  at 
least  one  orchestral  concert  each  season.  If  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  sufficient  money  cannot  be  raiseu, 
try  to  induce  the  musicians  of  the  nearest  city  of 
sufficient  size  to  join  forces,  and  hold  the  concert  in 
each  of  the  cities  alternately.  As  teachers  and  musi¬ 
cians  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to 
create  and  sustain  public  interest  in  music  we  must 
make  music  a  public  function.  Give  good  concerts 
by  good  artists. 

*  *  * 

The  habit  of  borrowing  trouble  is  one  that  few  of 
us  totally  escape.  It  is  one  to  which  at  some  time  or 
other  all  are  more  or  less  prone.  Since  it  is  a  habit 
which  more  often  than  not  accompanies  the  artistic 
temperament,  musicians  seldom  escape  it. 

We  have  recently  come  across  the  following  epi¬ 
grammatic  sentence  which  some  one  is  said  to  have 
had  carved  across  his  oaken  mantel:  “I  am  an  old 
man  now;  I’ve  had  lots  of  trouble,  and  most  of  it 
never  happened.”  This  might  truthfully  be  said  of 
most  troubles.  They  appear  most  unbearable  in  an¬ 
ticipation;  in  occurrence,  they  are  tolerable;  they 
vanish  before  some  minor  success,  some  slight  degree 
of  happiness. 

Too  many  musicians,  partly  from  temperament, 
partly  as  a  professional  heritage,  have  acquired  the 
doleful  habit  of  “kicking”  at  their  own  profession 
and  at  everything  in  connection  therewith.  They 
deplore  present  conditions  and  are  pessimistic  as  to 
the  future.  Apparently  this  has  always  been  the 
case,  yet  the  world  moves  on  and  the  profession  of 
music  moves  with  it.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that  all 
professions  are  overcrowded;  it  is  also  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  "we  must  all  push  on,  and  keep 
pushing;  and  the  musician,  if  he  only  knew  it,  has 
no  more  time  to  sit  around  bewailing  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  outlook  than  has  the  wide-awake,  hus¬ 
tling  man  of  business.  Each  has  his  own  position  to 
carve  out  for  himself,  striving  to  make  himself  secure 
therein,  viewing  the  future  with  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination. 

In  a  recent  bit  of  verse  life  is  characterized  as  a 
fencer,  "whose  deadly  thrusts  youth  is  advised  to  re¬ 
ceive  upon  the  shield  of  humor.  The  wisdom  of 
cheerfulness  is  thus  aptly  inculcated.  Happiness  is 
never  to  be  disdained,  but  sought  eternally.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  begets  courage,  and  courage  is  a  necessity. 
Let  the  musician  cease  repining  about  things  as  they 
are,  and  as  he  imagines  they  will  be,  and  strive  to 
perform  his  share  in  their  present  betterment  and  the 
shaping  of  the  future.  There  is  work  for  all  to  do, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  sitting  down  and 
waiting  for  it;  nor  will  growling  and  criticism  be 
any  assistance  in  its  retention. 

Music  is  by  no  means  the  poorest  of  professions, 
nor  is  the  lot  of  the  musician  an  unhappy  one,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  his  own  imagination.  Let  the  musi¬ 
cian  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor,  a  habit  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  optimism.  An  of  us  need  it  and  one  is 
never  too  old  to  learn.  Music,  the  youngest  of  the 
arts,  should  prove  the  youngest  and  happiest  of  pro¬ 
fessions. 


A  young  teacher  may  seal  his  knowledge  so  tightly 
that  the  outside  world  will  not  discover  it.  The 
moans  to  let  it  disseminate  usually  comes  under  some 
form  of  advertising. 
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If  we  stand  close  enough  to  our  backyard  fence  it  will  shut  off  the  view  of  the  distant  moun= 
tains  and  become  the  limit  of  our  horizon.  Very  few  men  ever  get  far  away  from  their  back= 
yard  fence,  and  some  even  bow  down  before  it  and  say:  “See,  we  have  discovered  the  limit  of 
the  universe;  come  close  that  you  may  know  the  truth.” — Edward  Howard  Griggs. 


THE  POETIC  PRINCIPLE. 

By  the  writers  of  songs  in  no  less  degree  than  by 
those  who  sing  them  should  be  taken  into  account 
the  availability  of  words  to  the  musical  and  poetical 
end.  In  the  musical  world  as  in  the  world  at  large 
are  to  be  found  classes.  There  are  the  patricians, 
aristocrats,  and  philosophers  of  the  art  who  consti¬ 
tute  a  select  and  not  numerically  strong  upper  class. 
Then  follows  in  greater  numbers  the  middle  class ; 
the  chief  characteristics  of  which  are  receptivity,  and 
not  unworthy  aspirations  to  attain  to  greater 
heights.  It  is  in  this  class  that  the  hope  of  the  art 
lies  centered,  for  the  aristocratic  (a  word  used  in 
this  connection  strictly  synonymous  with  conserva¬ 
tive)  upper  class,  would  exert  but  little  influence  if 
their  work  failed  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  those  in 
the  middle  class  the  truth  that  there  was  much  yet 
beyond  them  worth  striving  for.  Thus  are  acces¬ 
sions  constantly  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocrats, 
and  to  this  impetus  may  be  attributed  the  gratifying 
progress  which  music  is  making  among  our  own 
people. 

The  plebeians,  or  those  of  the  lower  class,  while 
also  to  some  extent  governed  by  a  desire  to  sit  at  the 
tables  of  those  immediately  above  them,  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  tunesters  whose  pulses  beat  to  simple 
rhythms  and  who  weep  or  are  merry  at  the  behest 
of  the  sentimentalism  of  the  moment;  these  give 
little  thought  to  the  poetic  value  of  text. 

The  middle  class  is  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  a  right  relation  of  the  words  and  music. 

The  upper  class  is  strenuous  in  its  purpose  of 
selecting  worthy  text  and  giving  it  an  appropriate 
setting.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  prominent  hall¬ 
marks  of  the  musical  aristocrat.  He  accepts  as 
worthy  of  his  pen  or  voice  only  words  that  are 
poetical  and  in  that  sense  possessed  of  critical  merit 
quite  apart  from  their  perfectness  in  construction. 
How  rare  such  verses  are  is  shown  by  the  few  songs 
written  by  many  of  our  best  composers,  whose  minds 
are  teeming  with  musical  thoughts  struggling  in  vain 
to  find  expression  in  words.  Many  of  these  thoughts 
find  their  way  to  the  world  in  instrumental  garb, 
shall  we,  dare  we,  say  at  something  of  a  loss?  It  is 
not  at  all  impossible.  The  central  idea  or  object  of 
poetry  is  the  uplifting  of  the  soul.  The  central  idea 
of  music  is  precisely  the  same.  Why,  then,  if  music, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  intensify  the  appreciation 
of  beauty,  is  joined  to  words  which  induce  the  same 
effect,  shall  there  not  be  a  higher  manifestation  than 
if  either  were  employed  singly?  We  feel  that  this 
question  finds  a  conclusive  answer  in  many  of  the 
sacred  music  dramas  and  the  master-works  of  Wag¬ 
ner.  Their  strength  lies  in  their  duality.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  writing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poet, 
the  same  ground  is  maintained  by  Edgar  A.  Poe  who, 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  said: 

“The  poetic  sentiment,  of  course,  may  develop  itself 
in  various  modes,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  the  dance,  very  especially  in  music.  And 
here  let  me  speak  briefly  on  the  topic  of  rhythm. 
Contenting  myself  with  the  certainty  that  Music,  in 
its  various  modes  of  meter,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  is  of 
so  vast  a  moment  in  Poetry  as  never  to  be  wisely  re¬ 
jected,  is  so  vitally  important  an  adjunct  that  he  is 
simply  silly  who  declines  its  assistance,  I  will  not 
now  pause  to  maintain  its  absolute  essentiality.  It 
is  in  Music,  perhaps,  that  the  soul  most  nearly  at¬ 
tains  the  great  end  for  which,  when  inspired  by  the 
poetic  sentiment,  it  struggles  —  the  creation  of 
supernal  beauty.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  here  this 
sublime  end  is,  now  and  then,  attained  in  fact.  We 
are  often  made  to  feel,  with  a  shivering  delight,  that 
from  an  earthly  harp  are  stricken  notes  which  cannot 


have  been  unfamiliar  to  the  angels.  And  thus  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  union  of  Poetry  with 
Music  in  its  popular  sense  we  shall  find  the  widest 
field  for  the  poetic  development.  The  old  bards  and 
minnesingers  had  advantages  which  we  do  not  pos¬ 
sess,  and  Thomas  Moore,  singing  his  own  songs,  was, 
in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  perfecting  them  as 
poems.” 

The  composer  and  singer  cannot,  the  discriminating 
listener  will  not,  ignore  a  sacrifice  of  text  to  music  or 
of  music  to  text.  Let  us  sing  only  when  we  can  find 
selections  that  call  for  no  sacrifice  whatsoever. 

AS  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Etude  for  November,  1903,  an 
article  appeared  giving  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
a  young  student  of  music  employed  his  time. 

He  was  confident  that  his  progress  was  due  to  a 
system  which  he  had  adopted  and  to  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  with  some  pride.  Inis  system  was  given  in 
full,  with  an  invitation  to  our  readers  to  comment 
upon  it  with  the  hope  that  the  results  might  be  gen¬ 
erally  helpful. 

The  Vocal  Editor  has  received  quite  a  number  of 
interesting  letters,  from  among  whien  the  following 
summary  is  made:  K.  E.  L.  believes  that  his  ability 
to  accomplish  the  large  amount  of  work  which  in¬ 
sured  his  present  professional  success  was  due  to  two 
systems  he  employed,  one,  while  at  college,  which 
necessitated  a  walk  of  four  miles  a  day ;  the  other 
differing  only  in  the  fifteen  minutes’  walk  for  exercise 
in  the  morning.  In  both  of  his  schedules  he  allows 
himself  but  fifteen  minutes  between  arising  and 
breakfast,  and  retires  at  9.30  and  10;  in  the  school 
schedule  his  evenings  are  devoted  to  study;  in  the 
professional  schedule,  to  study  and  light  reading: 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  also  began  the  day  an 
hour  earlier,  6.30,  and  retired  half  an  hour  later. 

Miss  F.  P.  gives  a  remarkable  system  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  She  rises  at  6,  dresses  in  half  an  hour, 
devotes  an  hour  to  prayers,  breakfasts  at  7.30,  a 
music  lesson  at  8,  studies  Cummings’  “Rudiments” 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then  enters  upon  her  duties  as 
school-teacher,  shall  we  say  refreshed?  After  school 
she  gives  another  lesson  and  studies  shorthand  until 
tea  time ;  after  tea  she  studies  harmony,  plays  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Clementi,  etc.,  until  bedtime,  leaving  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  hour. 

Miss  W.  has  also  a  high  estimate  of  the  value  of 
time;  she  allows  none  of  it  to  slip  through  her 
fingers;  she  reads,  prays,  eats,  sews,  teaches,  studies, 
and  plays  the  piano  or  sings  at  every  half  revolution 
of  the  long  pointer  on  the  clock  from  early  morn  till 
10  P.M. 

Another  answer  to  the  question,  which  is  the  last 
of  those  I  have  selected  as  examples,  I  present  in  full. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

Editor  of  Vocal  Department : 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  November  issue  of  The  Etude 
you  asked  the  question,  “Have  You  a  System?”  and 
have  given  the  readers  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

Yes,  I  have  a  system  and  am  a  firm  believer  that 
one’s  entire  life  should  be  systematic.  Success  is  only 
reached  by  means  of  a  definite  plan.  When  quite 
young  I  planned  my  education,  and  except  for  a 
period  of  illness  have  pursued  it  uninterruptedly.  A 
particular  and  detailed  daily  plan  must  be  adhered  to 
in  order  to  succeed. 

I  think  the  system  of  the  young  man,  that  was 
published,  is  too  severe  for  anyone  unless  he  pos¬ 
sesses  an  exceptionally  strong  constitution.  It  is 
also  irrelevant.  I  do  not  believe  in  “snatches”  of 
study.  Perhaps  some  one  will  sav  that  concentra¬ 


tion  and  not  time  counts.  I  reply  that  there  should 
be  but  the  one  object  in  view  and  that  the  energy 
should  be  entirely  concentrated  upon  that.  I  think 
that  the  young  man  in  question  has  “too  many  irons 
in  the  fire.”  Speaking  from  experience,  I  find  that 
with  my  occupation,  which  requires  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
3.30  p.m.,  I  can  only  take  two  vocal  lessons  a  week 
with  the  necessary  practice.  My  work  is  entirely 
along  educational  lines,  so  do  not  need  the  same 
studies  that  one  in  an  office  would,  although  besides 
singing  I  do  some  piano  practicing,  but  only  as  inci¬ 
dental  to  my  real  aim  of  becoming  a  singer. 

Trusting  this  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  student, 
I  remain, 

F.  S.  M. 

The  above  letter  comes  nearer  to  t^e  embodiment 
of  my  ideas  than  the  others,  including  of  course  the 
one  first  published  in  November.  The  keynote  of  my 
remarks  lies  in  the  word  recreation.  It  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  of  the  schedules  forwarded  to  me. 
Judicious  recreation  is  the  balancing  impetus  to  good 
work.  If  the  mind  is  so  thoroughly  steeped  in  plans 
for  progress  that  it  has  found  no  time  to  plan  for 
fun,  it  may  well  call  a  halt,  and  readjust  the 
schedule.  If  Miss  F.  P.  had  no  time  to  spare,  or  in¬ 
clination  to  play  at  something  besides  the  piano,  she 
should  write  into  her  schedule  “from  5  to  6,  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window,”  which  would  be  highly 
preferable  to  work  on  the  “no  let  up”  principle.  An 
even  better  plan  is  to  enter  heartily  into  some  form 
of  amusement  that  takes  one  far  afield  from  the 
workaday  pursuits  which  are  essential  to  success. 
It  is  indisputable  that  the  most  successful  men  and 
women  are  those  who  have  balanced  their  work  and 
play  so  nicely  that  they  turn  from  one  to  the  other 
with  equal  zest.  Unquestionably  F.  S.  M.  is  right, 
the  schedule  published  in  November  is  too  severe. 
The  young  man  who  made  it  is  a  plodder,  and  all 
honor  to  the  plodders;  they  make  the  most  perfect 
counterfeits  of  genius  known  to  the  world;  but  it 
can  be  detected;  the  only  thing  to  insure  its  perfec¬ 
tion  is  the  brightness  and  crispness  which  comes  of 
heartiness  in  pleasure,  mingling  with  bright  people, 
or  making  dull  people  bright,  associating  with  chil¬ 
dren,  romping  with  them  if  possible;  such  is  my  ad¬ 
vice.  The  person  who  carries  about  with  him  a  tag 
on  which  is  written  so  plainly  that  even  the  children 
can  read  it,  “Keep  away  from  me,  I  am  in  earnest,” 
will  settle  into  a  yellow  pedagogue,  and  the  children 
will  whisper  to  each  other  when  he  approaches,  “Here 
comes  Professor  Wise  Man ;  listen  and  you  can  hear 
his  bones  rattle.” 

BOYS  AND  WOMEN  AS  CHORISTERS  IN  THE 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

BY  J.  EDMUND  SKIFF. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  arguments  brought  fortn 
bv  the  adherents  of  this  much-disputed  question,  and 
there  now  seems  to  be  an  armistice  offered  in  the 
combination  of  the  two. 

As  artistic  singers  women  are  of  course  far  ahead 
of  boys ;  the  years  of  maturity,  of  study,  and  experi¬ 
ence  give  greater  volume  of  tone,  more  artistic  ren¬ 
derings  of  the  works  presented,  and  their  presence 
gives  more  dignity  to  the  service;  the  assumption 
being  of  course  that  they  are  vested.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adherents  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines  and 
traditions  hold  that  women  should  not  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  service  of  the  church;  that  the  male 
voice  only  should  be  heard. 

The  followers  of  the  boy  chorister  admire  the  flute¬ 
like  quality  of  the  voice  when  carefully  cultivated  in 
the  head  tone,  but  this,  while  delicate  and  musical,  is 
totally  devoid  of  color,  and  the  only  expression  that 
can  possibly  be  obtained  is  that  of  shading.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  large  volume  of  tone  in  the  middle  and  lower 
voice,  where  the  head  tones  are  weakest,  a  large 
number  of  voices  are  required  and  nothing  is  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  sensitive  musical  ear  as  the  rasping, 
harsh  tone  of  the  boy’s  natural  chest  voice,  the  voice 
he  uses  when  shouting  to  his  fellows.  Nothing  is  so 
bad  as  a  poor  boy  choir,  and  no  choir  is  so  costly  and 
difficult  to  obtain  as  a  good  one.  Even  in  England, 
where  surpliced  choirs  have  been  an  institution  for 
centuries,  their  maintenance  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
efficiency  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  that 
distinguished  church  musicians  have  advocated  their 
abolition. 

If  it  were  passible  to  introduce  a  system  of  selec¬ 
tion,  care,  and  trainimg,  such  as  obtains  in  the  chief 
cathedrals  of  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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choirs  in  the  larger  American  churches  might  in  time 
become  potent  agencies  in  the  development  of  a 
national  school  of  music  and  justify  the  declaration 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Macfarren,  that  “a  cathedral 
choir  is  the  best  cradle  for  a  musician  our  country 
affords.”  Many  of  the  great  English  musicians  were, 
in  boyhood,  members  of  some  cathedral  choir,  and 
there  laid  the  foundations  of  their  musicianship. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  maintaining  the 
boy  choir  is  the  very  limited  number  of  years  that 
the  boy’s  voice  is  available.  Hardly  under  ten  is  it 
well  for  a  boy  to  enter  a  choir,  and  by  the  changing 
of  his  voice  he  is  obliged  to  leave  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  to  fifteen;  thus  when  he  is  becoming  of 
the  greatest  value  he  is  obliged  to  stop,  and  it  may 
be  three  or  four  years  before  he  can  again  begin 
singing,  when  he  has  so  far  matured  as  to  begin  to 
use  the  adult  quality  of  tone. 

The  matter  of  discipline  with  boys  is  a  large  sub¬ 
ject,  and  much  depends  on  the  personality  of  the 
choirmaster.  Perfect  order  must  prevail,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  and  yet  keep  a  spirit  of  good  nature  re¬ 
quires  a  master  of  discipline.  Boys  lack  patience  in 
working  out  details,  and  to  keep  them  faithfully 
working  until  a  thing  is  well  finished  requires  pa¬ 
tience  and  tact. 

Again,  boys  of  to-day  are  so  busy;  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  middle  classes,  from  which  most  of 
the  boys  are  obtained;  their  school  studies  are  ex¬ 
acting;  and  many  and  varied  are  their  duties  after 
the  school  hours  are  over.  They  are  in  demand  for 
errand  boys,  paper  routes,  etc.,  and  the  small  amount 
most  churches  are  able  to  pay  to  their  choristers  is 
not  enough  to  offset  what  they  can  earn  in  otner 
ways,  so  that  during  the  day  time  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  their  attendance  at  rehearsals,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  must  be  done  in  the  evening;  this 
means  late  hours  and  tired  boys. 

In  the  combination  of  boys  and  women  the  boys 
are  there  for  appearance  more  than  for  their  singing; 
the  work  therefore  devolves  upon  tne  women,  who  are 
the  strength  of  the  choir.  With  the  boys  alone  it  is 
very  essential  that  there  be  a  strong,  reliable  chorus 
of  tenor  and  bass  that  they  shall  supply  tne  confi¬ 
dence  and  sureness  which  is  lacking  in  youth. 

With  all  its  disadvantages  and  questionable  re¬ 
sults,  the  boy  choir  is  growing  in  favor,  and  is  des¬ 
tined  to  push  its  way  into  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  this  country. 

THE  SINGER’S  TRAINING. 

[From  an  address  by  Prof.  Haslam,  of  Paris.] 

If  ever  there  was  an  “Age  of  Song”  it  is  the  pres¬ 
ent!  More  than  at  any  previous  time  is  the  fortress 
of  vocal  art  besieged  by  aspirants  for  lyric  fame. 
You  cannot  number  the  works — anatomical,  physio¬ 
logical,  philosophical — on  the  voice.  You  could 
easily  furnish  a  library  with  “methods  of  vocal  in¬ 
struction.”  The  classes  of  the  conservatories  every¬ 
where  resound  with  the  voices  of  embryo  Pattis, 
FaurSs,  and  Marios,  and  there  is  hardly  a  composer 
who  does  not  add  to  the  literature  of  song. 

And — it  is  a  paradox,  but  it  is  incontrovertible — 
with  all  this  activity  the  lack  of  really  great  singers 
is  remarkable.  Singers  who  are  actors,  singers  who 
are  authorities  on  costume,  singers  who  are  learned 
in  the  psychology  of  their  roles;  oh!  of  these  there  is 
any  number.  But  it  is  easy  to  count  those  artists 
whose  training  and  education  as  singers  has  been  so 
thorough  that  they  give  the  same  esthetic  pleasure 
when  on  the  concert  platform  as  when  the  influence 
they  exert  over  the  senses  of  their  auditors  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  addition  of  romantic  costume,  scenic 
action,  and  the  glitter  and  pageantry  of  the  modern 
operatic  stage. 

One  need  not  look  far  for  the  reason.  Of  great 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  no  longer 
content  to  work  steadily  through  a  serious  and 
logical  course  of  study.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  im¬ 
patient  people  we  have  become.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
electricity.  We  can  communicate  with  the  Antip¬ 
odes  in  a  few  minutes.  Why,  then,  should  not 
physical  or  artistic  development  be  carried  out  by  tne 
same  speedy  methods?  And  the  student  chafes  at 
the  prospect  of  following  a  system  of  education  that 
may  be  tedious,  perhaps;  but  what  glorious  results 
has  it  not  achieved!  Why  should  we  not  realize  that 
in  the  art  of  singing — as  in  other  things — the  age  of 
miracles  is  past?  Patience  and  perseverance  directed 
into  right  channels  triumph  here  as  in  every  other 
affair  of  life. 
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Why  should  a  singer  suppose  he  can  begin  at  the 
end  of  his  art  any  more  than  a  painter?  What 
artist  can  afford  to  ignore  works  done  by  Botticelli, 
Hals,  or  Rubens?  What  poet  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
creations  of  Shakespeare  or  Goethe?  I  am  aware 
that  in  literature  there  exists  a  curious  tendency  to 
confuse  poetic  sentiment  and  poetry.  Many  persons 
of  culture  and  refinement  have  the  first  naturally. 
Persons  of  great  imagination  have  it  in  a  high  degree, 
but  the  second  is  an  acquired  skill:  it  is  the  technic 
of  the  subject.  Similarly  an  artist  may  have  a  voice 
of  quality,  power,  and  compass;  he  may  have  musical 
sentiment  and  passion;  he  may  have  all  the  sin¬ 
cerity,  all  the  earnestness  that  one  could  wish,  but  if 
he  has  not  acquired  the  mechanism  of  his  art  he  is 
not  really  a  singer,  no  matter  if  he  knows  every 
Wagnerian  opera  from  “Die  Feen”  to  “Parsifal.” 

Mario,  on  his  earlier  appearance  in  Paris,  had  the 
mortification  of  hearing  an  exacting  public  cry:  “No 
amateurs,  Rubini,  Rubini,  no  amateurs!”  because,  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  great  personal  gifts  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  of  his  voice,  he  had  not  then  made  the 
necessary  studies  required  to  form  the  singer  he 
eventually  became.  In  those  days  singers  had  to  be 
models  of  purity  in  intonation,  faultless  execution, 
and  imperceptible  breathing.  Audiences  were  then 
far  more  exacting  and  intolerant  on  these  points 
than  they  are  at  present.  Years  after,  in  1869,  dur¬ 
ing  a  concert  tour  in  England  with  Sainton,  Mario 
was  noticed  listening  attentively  and  unobserved 
while  the  violinist  “sang”  in  his  exquisite  manner  the 
tenor  Cavatina  “Salut!  demeure,  chaste  et  pure”  in  a 
“Faust”  fantaisie.  “What  were  you  doing?”  asked 
Sainton  when  he  came  off  the  platform.  “I  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  lesson,”  was  the  modest  reply  of  the  singer. 
He  still  studied,  though  half  the  world  was  at  his 
feet. 

The  first  requisite  certainly  for  a  student  of  sing¬ 
ing  is  an  instrument  to  commence  with;  that  is,  a 
voice  of  musical  quality,  certain  volume,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  compass.  All  of  these  factors  can  be  greatly 
developed  by  proper  study  if  the  pupil  is  young.  It 
is  very  true  that  great  singers  formerly  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  exceptional  organs,  but  studied 
as  no  one  does  now.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  to 
students  without  voices  success  is  impossible.  Ber¬ 
lioz  once  said  there  were  three  types  of  singers: 
Those  who  have  voices,  but  cannot  sing;  those  who 
can  sing,  but  who  no  longer  have  any  voices,  and 
those  who  cannot  sing  and  have  ao  voices,  but  insist 
on  singing  just  the  same. 

Now  what  is  the  necessary  vocal  education  of  a 
singer,  and  how  can  it  best  be  acquired?  To  this  1 
reply  that  the  training  of  a  singer  is  divisible  into 
four  great  branches,  viz.:  tone  production,  technic, 
style,  repertory.  These  constitute  the  essentials  of 
a  complete  vocal  training.  Diction  I  include  under 
the  head  of  technic.  Let  us  consider  these  four  great 
divisions  separately. 

Tone  Production. 

A  justly  famous  singing  master,  and  excellent 
musician,  once  said  apropos  of  “methods”:  “There 
are  only  two — good  and  bad.  I  teach  the  former.” 
Nearly  every  season  brings  out  a  fresh  crop  of 
charlatans,  who  profess  some  new  “method”  of  teach¬ 
ing  voice  production,  and  who  disappear  into  the 
obscurity  from  which  they  have  temporarily  emerged, 
having  achieved  nothing  but  the  depletion  of  their 
pupils’  pockets  and  the  filling  of  their  own.  Fre¬ 
quently  without  education  of  any  kind — general  or 
technical — the  favorite  bait  of  these  people  is  a  pro¬ 
fuse  employment  of  pseudo-scientific  terms,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  often  profoundly  ignorant. 
Thus  a  pupil  is  led  into  a  belief  in  the  knowledge  and 
erudition  of  these  charlatan  professors,  who,  being 
unable  to  achieve  the  most  ordinary  results,  in¬ 
variably  promise  miracles.  Lablache  once  said  there 
would  be  better  singers  if  there  were  fewer  singing 
teachers.  Certainly  one  of  the  many  causes  tnat 
have  led  to  the  present  low  tide  in  the  art  of  singing 
is  the  prevalence  of  crude  and  unscientific  theories 
on  the  subject  of  voice  production,  the  worthlessness 
of  which  often  receives  its  best  demonstration  in  the 
person  of  the  propounder.  The  earliest  writings  ex¬ 
tant  on  the  subject  of  the  singing  voice  are  those  of 
Tosi  and  Mancini,  in  whose  book  we  find  this  excellent 
proposition:  “That  (or  the  tone)  which  is  esthetic- 
ally  beautiful,  and  physically  easy,  must  be  right.” 
The  laryngoscope  has  not,  in  my  experience,  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  voice  production  to  the  extent  that 
has  been  claimed  for  it.  Its  evidence,  so  far  as  the 
singing  voice  is  concerned,  is  not  always  reliable, 


owing  to  the  fact  that  the  functioning  of  the  vocal 
organs,  when  the  laryngoscope  is  in  position,  is  car¬ 
ried  on  under  abnormal  conditions.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  more  fully  at  present  into  this  abstruse  and  much- 
disputed  point,  I  may  say  that  the  laws  of  acoustics 
have  given  very  precious  aid  to  the  scientific  study  of 
voice  production. 

Experience  has  proved  to  me  that  most  authorities 
either  ignore,  or  are  ignorant  of,  a  vitally  important 
law  which  regulates  the  voice,  so  far  as  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  Research  and  experiment  have 
taught  me  this  natural  law,  to  which  1  will  call  your 
attention,  a  law  that  is  alike  infallible  and  capable 
of  demonstration,  and  the  neglect  of  which,  in  train¬ 
ing  the  voice,  is  attended  with  such  baneful  results 
that  I  am  impelled  to  allude  to  the  fact,  hoping  that, 
as  I  shall  indicate  the  remedy,  I  may  be  of  use  in 
mitigating  those  injurious  effects.  I  repeat,  there  is 
a  beautiful  natural  law  governing  the  singing  voice. 
That  law  I  will  explain  to  you,  as  it  forms  the  basis 
of  a  system  of  instruction  whose  principle  is  the 
unity  of  force.  Trained  in  accordance  with  this  law, 
the  component  parts  of  the  instrument  become  sim¬ 
ply  like  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  earth’s  daily 
journey,  which  are  useful  in  practice,  to  fix  the  dura 
tion  of  time,  yet  melt  so  imperceptibly  one  into  the 
other  that  they  have  no  individual  existence,  save  in 
the  complete  phenomenon. 

The  vocal  column  of  sound,  on  its  exit  from  the 
larynx,  should  strike  immediately  its  own  particular 
point  of  impact  in  the  buccal  cavity,  from  which  it  is 
reflected  at  an  angle,  and  spreads  outward  under  the 
influence  of  the  reflex  action,  of  which  the  motive 
power  is  the  will.  This  is  the  principle  of  adherence 
by  the  reflex  action,  and  I  would  like  here  to  point 
out  that  this  sonorous  column  can  only  effect  its 
passage  by  reflection,  for  the  geometrical  reason  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  the 
glottis  to  the  lips. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  oft-discussed 
question  as  to  the  number  of  registers  in  the  singing 
voice — some  writers  claiming  there  are  three,  others 
asserting  the  existence  of  five — and  passing  over  the 
great  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  obtains  as  to  the 
places  where  these  divisions  are  said  to  begin,  it  has 
been  part  of  my  object  to  prove,  by  the  illustrations 
to  be  given,  that  this  cutting  of  the  voice  into  minute 
and  fanciful  fragments  (discovered  by  laryngoscopic 
professors  under  utterly  abnormal  conditions)  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary,  unscientific  and  unphysiological, 
and  a  voice  so  trained  can  never  reach  its  highest  de¬ 
velopment  or  become  what  it  was  ordained  to  be,  an 
admirable  phenomenon  of  unity. 

Of  course  we  must  concede  that  there  are  places  in 
the  singing  voice  (more  particularly  the  female  voice) 
where  a  change  of  mechanism  occurs,  and  also  that 
these  subtle  changes  are  attended,  when  properly  pro¬ 
duced,  by  slight  differences  of  color.  Still  many  of 
the  present  modes  of  training  the  voice  result  in  ac¬ 
centuating  these  changes  of  color,  thus  giving  to  each 
group  of  notes  a  separate  and  sharply  defined  char¬ 
acter  instead  of,  as  is  done  with  any  mechanical  in 
strument,  seeking  to  establish  a  smooth  and  even  scale 
throughout  its  entire  compass.  Each  of  the  four 
strings  of  a  violin  or  ’cello  has  its  own  particular 
characteristics,  but  a  skilful  player  manages  to  pass 
so  smoothly  from  one  to  the  other  that  the  point  of 
demarcation  is  unnoticcnl  le 

Technic. 

When  the  correct  emission  of  voice  is  secured  each 
vocal  tone  should  then  be  considered  under  its  three 
different  phases  of  pitch,  color,  and  intensity.  That 
is,  a  singer  must  be  able  to  sing  every  tone  through¬ 
out  the  compass  of  the  voice  (pitch),  with  every 
shade  of  color  and  degree  of  intensity.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  different  exercises  is,  in  my  opinion,  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but  from  the  moment  that  a  correct  emission 
(pose  de  In  voix)  is  obtained  should  commence  the 
practice  of  the  different  vowel  sounds — oo,  oh,  aw, 
ah,  ai,  ee  —  on  simple,  well-formed  vocal  phrases 
throughout  the  entire  range.  After  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  is  obtained,  these  phrases  should  be  repeated 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  varying  from  pp. 
to  ff.,  or  vice  versa,  and  throughout  the  entire  com¬ 
pass  of  the  voice,  avoiding  a  frequent  use  of  the  two 
extremes.  The  middle  of  the  voice  is  the  part  to  be 
first  perfected.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  range  with 
which  most  singing  has  to  be  done,  and  should  be  the 
first  to  be  cultivated  and  developed.  I  cannot  draw 
too  much  attention  to  the  excellent  and  speedy  re¬ 
sults  attained  by  a  use  of  the  different  vowel  sounds 
from  the  moment  that  a  correct  production  is  se- 
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cured.  As  not  infrequently  in  singing  with  words  the 
organs  of  articulation  and  the  organs  of  voice  clash, 
that  is,  certain  extreme  notes  may  be  emitted  with 
ease,  but  become  difficult  when  the  conformation  of 
the  vocal  cavity  has  to  be  materially  altered  for 
vowels  such  as  ai  or  ee,  the  practice  I  have  spoken  of 
is  most  valuable,  and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  many 
and  fatiguing  solfeggi,  retaining  only  such  as  may  be 
useful  as  an  aid  to  form  style.  All  exercises  for 
fluency  of  execution,  or  agilith,  may  be  summed  up 
under  three  heads — scales,  arpeggi,  and  grupetti, 
practiced  at  different  degrees  of  speed,  color,  and  in¬ 
tensity.  I  advise  a  certain  amount  of  study  in  this 
branch,  even  to  those  voices  that  may  not  have  any 
practical  use  for  it  in  the  roles  they  may  have  to 
eing;  as  otherwise  the  style  always  appears  some¬ 
what  heavy  and  labored. 

Style.  , 

One  may  have  style  in  singing,  and  one  may  have 
a  style.  The  former  can  be  taught,  the  latter  is  in¬ 
dividual  and  personal.  The  modern  lyric  drama  is 
not  a  vehicle  for  the  acquisition  of  style  in  singing. 
It  is  to  the  old  composers  for  the  voice  that  one 
must  look  for  help  in  the  acquisition  of  this  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  a  singer’s  education.  The  diligent 
study  of  the  works  of  these  masters  results  in  an 
absolute  control  obtained  over  the  vocal  powers,  with 
a  readiness  and  ability  to  carry  out  and  reproduce 
the  artistic  ideal,  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  no  other 
way.  Unquestionably  it  is  in  the  recitatives  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Gluck,  etc.,  that  we  must  look  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  breadth  and  purity  of  style  which  will 
enable  a  singer  to  successfully  render  music  of  no 
matter  what  composer  or  school.  A  clear  enuncia¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  sing  with  color  and  accent  are 
essentials  in  singing  recitative;  the  same  factors, 
combined  with  a  good  sostenuto  and  secure  and  firm 
agilita,  are  the  requisites  for  aria;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  to  the  old  masters  that  we  must  turn  for 
valuable  illustrations.  My  views  on  the  importance 
of  a  sound,  preliminary  study  of  these  works  to  those 
destined  for  the  lyric  stage  are  supported  by  the 
great  artist  Faur6,  who  said: — 

“I  strongly  recommend  to  pupils  the  serious  study 
demanded  for  their  proper  interpretation  of  works 
at  present  unnoticed,  without  troubling  oneself  as  to 
whether  these  works  will  have  a  practical  application 
by  forming  part  of  one’s  actual  repertory.  As  the 
dead  languages  are  studied  without  any  direct  idea 
or  intention  of  speaking  them,  so  should  an  earnest 
study  be  made  of  the  classic  religious  music  of  the 
old  masters,  followed  by  the  grand  declamatory 
school  of  Handel,  Gluck,  Sacchini,  and  Salieri,  which, 
by  broadening  and  refining  the  style,  undoubtedly 
gives  to  singers  a  much  higher  interpretation  of  the 
more  modern  music.” 

This  is  most  excellent  advice,  and  coming  from  such 
a  source,  authoritative.  In  no  other  way  can  we  find 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  purity  of  diction,  breadth 
of  phrasing,  and  dramatic  accent  so  indispensable  to 
singers,  and  which  can  be  afterward  turned  to  good 
account  in  modern  lyric  works.  The  absurd  strain¬ 
ing  after  the  novel  and  original,  resulting  only  in  the 
bizarre  and  eccentric,  which  unfortunately  disfigures 
the  performance  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  lyric 
artists  of  the  present  day,  would  be  entirely  absent 
had  their  preliminary  studies  been  formed'  on  the 
plan  I  have  indicated.  An  exaggeration  of  sentiment 
frequently  obtains,  which,  mistaking  hysterics  for 
emotion,  abandons  the  written  notes  of  the  composer 
and  resorts  to  a  broken  sort  of  utterance,  which  is 
neither  singing  nor  speaking,  thus  being  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  inability  of  music  as  a  vehicle  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  certainly  destroying  the  illusion  which  is 
the  basis  of  lyric  art.  Take  as  an  illustration  of  this 
spasmodic  utterance,  which  is  neither  declamation, 
spoken,  nor  sung,  the  extravagant  manner  in  which 
certain  passages  in  the  roles  of  Carmen  and  Don  Jose, 
or  the  last  phrases  of  Valentine’s  death  scene  in  the 
“Faust”  of  Gounod,  are  sometimes  rendered. 

The  last  branch  of  a  singer’s  education,  viz.,  reper¬ 
tory,  is  so  wide  a  field  that  I  intend  to  give  another 
conference  devoted  specially  to  this  subject,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  essential  requisites  for  opera,  concert, 
and  oratorio. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  many  and  varied  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
undisputed  decadence  in  the  art  of  singing,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  affirm  that  studies  based  on  the  course  I 
have  indicated  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  higher 
standard  in  vocal  art.  Indeed,  just  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  ability  of  the  orchestral  player  has  ad¬ 


vanced,  owing  to  the  greater  skill  of  execution  re¬ 
quired  by  modern  scores,  so  has  the  art  of  the  singer 
declined,  and  it  is  only  through  serious  training  and 
discipline,  the  logic  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that  a  return  to  a  better  state  of  things  can 
be  obtained. 

THE  CHOIR-SINGER  AND  THE  ORGANIST. 

BY  DR.  HENRY  W.  GILES. 

In  discussing  this  subject  in  the  columns  of  The 
Etude,  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no 
personal  grievance  to  air,  neither  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  scold  somebody.  It  is  true  I  am  interested, 
having  acted  as  organist  and  choirmaster  almost 
without  interruption  since  1863.  During  this  entire 
period  my  relations  with  my  choir  have  been  of  the 
most  amicable  nature,  not  even  a  serious  “unpleas¬ 
antness”  having  occurred.  One  thing  I  have  learned, 
and  that  is,  that  unity  of  thought  and  action  are 
indispensable  to  good  results,  and  that  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  singer  toward  his  work  is  more 
important  than  sheer  ability.  One  disgruntled  singer 
can  spoil  the  work  of  all  the  rest,  no  matter  how 
good  their  intentions.  Of  course,  this  holds  good 
more  especially  in  moderate-sized  choirs  where  the 
influence  of  the  individual  is  more  keenly  felt. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  influences  for  good  is  a 
universal  and  hearty  appreciation  by  the  choir  of  the 
musical  merit  of  the  composition  selected  for  study 
by  the  organist.  To  the  choir-singer  1  would  say,  if 
there  is  anything  about  it  that  you  don’t  like,  keep 
it  to  yourself,  or  express  your  opinion  in  private  to 
the  oiganist.  I  once  knew  a  tenor  who  judged  every¬ 
thing*  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  tenor  part  ac¬ 
commodated  the  range  of  his  voice,  which  was  about 
one  octave.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
organist  to  make  selections  that  will  appeal  to  the 
musical  sense  of  both  choir  and  congregation.  To 
the  choirmaster  nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  to 
have  the  singers  enthusiastic  over  the  style  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  music  selected. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  duty  of  choir-singers  so  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  in  reading  new  music  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  choir  need  not  be  unduly  delayed  in 
its  preparation.  Many  singers  suppose  that  the 
reader  is  “born,  not  made,”  and  thereby  conclude 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  give  this  branch  of  the 
art  systematic  study.  This  is  not  so.  The  ability  to 
read  music  at  sight  may  be  acquired  the  same  as 
anything  else,  by  hard  study  and  practice. 

Thirdly,  regular  and  systematic  attendance  upon 
rehearsals  and  the  regular  church  services  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  every  member  of  the  choir,  illness  alone 
preventing.  The  singer  who  seeks  to  be  excused,  or 
is  habitually  late,  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  the  choirmaster.  The  consistent  organist 
will  cheerfully  excuse  all  that  are  physically  incapaci¬ 
tated,  and  will  supply  their  places  as  best  he  can.  I 
have  heard  of  choir  singers  who  were  careless  in  their 
work  because  they  thought  they  were  underpaid. 
One  of  these  will  act  like  a  brake  on  all  the  rest. 
One  should  do  his  very  best,  regardless  of  the  stipend 
he  receives.  Some  singers  are  jealous  or  dissatisfied 
because  they  do  not  have  opportunities  for  solo 
work. 

The  organist  should  endeavor  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  music  committee  and  the  congregation 
in  this  respect ;  at  the  same  time  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  singers  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  or¬ 
ganist  is  a  voice  teacher,  and  numbers  among  his 
pupils  members  of  the  choir,  care  should  be  taken 
that  those  who  are  not  so  shall  be  accorded  the  same 
consideration  and  privileges,  other  things  being  equal. 

In  the  matter  of  accompaniments  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  organist  to  furnish  the  very  best  to  all  alike. 
The  accompanist  who  deliberately  uses  his  art  to 
vent  a  petty  personal  spite  or  ill-feeling  is  sure  to 
suffer  for  it  eventually.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ill-bred  for  the  singer  to  call  attention  to  a 
defective  accompaniment  by  staring  at  the  player,  or 
publicly  addressing  him  on  the  subject.  All  neces¬ 
sary  information  should  be  given  at  rehearsal,  or 
before  the  service. 

The  interests  of  the  choir-singer  and  the  choir¬ 
master  are  and  should  be  identical.  They  are  all 
working  for  the  same  end,  namely,  to  furnish  to  the 
congregation  the  best  possible  music.  The  choir  is 
not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  abilities 
of  a  singer  or  player.  Soloists,  no  matter  how  gifted, 
are  supposed,  at  least  in  small  choirs,  to  assist  in  the 
chorus  work.  This  they  should  do  cheerfully  and 
willingly.  Above  all,  the  organist  and  director  should 


be  optimistic.  Never  predict  failure,  nor  allow  any 
member  of  the  choir  to  do  so.  A  poor  rehearsal  is 
sometimes  followed  by  a  good  performance. 

As  a  rule  the  same  qualities  that  assist  in  attain¬ 
ing  success  in  any  other  calling  will  do  so  in  choir 
work.*  Tact,  courtesy,  forbearance,  and  mutual  con¬ 
cessions  are  essential  to  success. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  UPON  SINGING. 

BY  A.  LAYIGNAC. 

People  do  not  sing  in  the  same  way  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  could  not  do  so.  The  manner  of  sing- 
ing  is  intimately  connected  with  the  genius  of  a 
language.  Thus  it  is  that  the  art  of  vocalization, 
which  attains  its  highest  point  among  the  Italians, 
whose  language,  rich  in  vowels,  in  long  and  short 
syllables  and  in  rhythmical  accents,  is  already  almost 
a  music,  would  not  have  been  able  to  develop  among 
the  Germans,  who  sing  almost  always  upon  con¬ 
sonants.  These  two  languages,  so  opposed  by  their 
origin  and  by  their  sonority,  could  but  engender  two 
diametrically  opposed  schools  of  singing,  one  ener¬ 
getic  and  guttural,  the  other  supple  and  elegant. 
The  French  singers,  of  Latin  race,  sided  more  closely 
with  their  Italian  brethren  whom  they  for  a  long 
time  forced  themselves  to  imitate,  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeding.  Thus  they  were  easily  led  to  believe  that 
the  Germans  did  not  know  how  to  sing,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  sang  differently  from  themselves.  This  is 
quite  as  simple  as  if  they  believed  that  the  Germans 
did  not  know  how  to  speak  because  they  did  not 
speak  French.  A  German  lied  becomes  as  ridiculous 
when  we  sing  it  in  the  Italian  style  as  would  be  a 
Cavatina  of  Donizetti’s  translated  into  German.  To 
every  idiom  its  own  music  and  national  interpreta¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  a  work  when  translated  loses  the 
half  of  its  savor  and  poetry;  homogeneous  though 
it  was,  it  becomes  whimsical,  and  the  interpreter, 
however  talented  he  may  be,  finds  that  he  has  lost 
his  bearings  and  is  left  hesitating  between  the  spirit 
of  the  literary  text  and  the  musical  style,  which  do 
not  accord. 

This  explains  perfectly  why  the  art  of  singing, 
w  ,ch  is  essentially  in  accord  with  the  various  lan¬ 
guages  with  which  it  is  associated,  cannot  be  taught 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  countries,  which  would 
be  an  offense  against  good  taste,  since  the  results 
obtainable  are  not  the  same.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  the  professor,  French.  Eng'ish.  German,  and 
Italian,  should  employ  different  procedures,  having  to 
attain  dissimilar  ends:  this  can  lie  core  readily  un¬ 
derstood.  But  what  is  strange,  and  what  1  do  not 
undertake  to  explain,  is  the  absolute  lack-  of  unity 
in  the  teaching  of  singing  and  I  he  prodigious  diversity 
in  the  methods  extolled  for  this  emi  that  we  meet 
with  at  every  step  without  pacing  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  any  given  nationality  whatsoever.  Let 
us  take  France.  It  seems,  does  it  not,  that  there 
is  and  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  way  of  sing- 
ing  in  good  French.  Very  well.  Wlii'st  for  a  very 
long  time  all  the  violin  or  piano  methods,  not  in 
France  alone,  but  in  the  whole  world,  resemble  one 
another  point  by  point,  and  appear  to  have  been 
minutely  copied  from  one  another,  yet  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  divergences  continue  to  exist  with  regard 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  an  art  which  seems 
so  simple  in  itself;  for,  incontestably,  song  is  as 
natural  as  speech  to  mankind.  The  most  curious 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  countries, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  most  praiseworthy 
efforts,  professors  of  singing  have  not  yet  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  best  manner  of  teaching  singing. 
That  the  art  of  singing  up  to  the  present  time  does 
not  employ  technical  terms  of  a  signification  that  is 
accepted  by  all;  that  two  singers  talking,  one  after 
another,  of  their  registers  are  perhaps  not  speaking 
of  the  same  vocal  particulars.  This  alone  is  a  re¬ 
grettable  matter;  but  this  may  be  only  a  question  of 
language  or  of  vocabularly.  But  what  is  still  more 
grave,  and  strange  at  the  same  time,  is  to  maintain 
complete  divergences  regarding  the  very  processes  of 
teaching  and  their  applications.  So  many  professors, 
so  many  methods,  and  frequently  diametrically  op¬ 
posed;  this  is  indeed  incomprehensible.  And  most 
astonishing  ot  all  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  sing’e 
one  of  these  teachers — I  mean  the  great  masters  who 
have  schools  and  are  qualified  to  write  methods — 
there  is  not  one,  I  repeat,  who  has  not  produced 
some  remarkable  pupils,  who,  in  their  turn,  invent 
new  processes  and  obtain  good  results  from  them.— 
Musical  Education. 
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[Through  the  kindness  of 
RECOLLECTIONS  Miss  Louise  F.  Thayer,  daugh- 
OF  A  EUROPEAN  ter  of  the  late  Dr.  Eugene 
MUSICAL  TOUR.  Thayer,  Tiie  Etude  is  enabled 
to  present  to  its  readers  some 
extracts  from  Dr.  Thayer’s  diary  of  his  stay  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  1865-1866.— Ed.] 

General  Remarks. 

Dr.  Thayer  left  home  (Worcester,  Mass.)  on  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1865,  and  arrived  in  llerlin  on  September 
22d.  He  at  once  began  the  study  of  organ,  counter¬ 
point,  and  musical  composition  under  Haupt,  and 
orchestration  under  Wieprecht.  On  January  8,  1866, 
he  left  Berlin  to  begin  his  tour.  He  visited  and 
played  in  the  following  places:  Magdeburg,  Hall6. 
Merseburg,  Frankfurt-on-Main,  Fribourg,  Weingar- 
ten,  Liidwigsberg,  Haarlem,  London  (Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s),  Leeds,  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  personally  met  and  in  most  cases  be¬ 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  the  following 
artists:  A.  G.  Ritter,  Robert  Franz,  Moscheles, 
Hauptmann,  Lobe,  Richter,  David  Vogt,  Sieber, 

Ole  Bull,  Bendel,  Bastiaans,  Turle,  Goss,  Dr. 

Spark,  and  Best. 

(Copy  of  letter  of  introduction  written  by 
Wieprecht;  translated  from  the  German  by 
H.  G.  T.): 

“Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  an  organist  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  America,  has  come  to  Germany  to  study 
music,  and  particularly  to  become  experienced 
in  organ-playing  and  church  music.  He  has 
resided  here  several  months  and  has  been  in 
daily  communication  with  our  organist,  Mr. 

Haupt,  and  the  undersigned.  Now  he  intends 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Magdeburg,  HallS, 
Merseburg,  and  Leipzig  for  the  purpose  of  see¬ 
ing  the  organs  in  these  cities,  and,  if  possible, 
to  play  them.  I  take  the  liberty  of  recom¬ 
mending  this  clever  musician  to  the  kind  re¬ 
ception  of  Messrs.  Musical  Directors  Ritter 
in  Magdeburg,  Franz  in  Hallfi,  and  Prof.  Lobe 
in  Leipzig,  and  to  request  them  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  him  in  his  undertaking. 

“Given  under  my  own  hand  and  seal, 

“W.  Wieprecht, 

“Royal  Music-Director. 

“Berlin,  Jan.  5,  1866.”  ' 

Memories  of  Ritter  and  Magdeburg. 

“Jan.  8,  1866.  I  spent  the  day  with  A.  G. 

Ritter,  organist  of  Magdeburg  Cathedral.  He 
received  me  very  politely  and  cordially,  and  in 
the  evening  we  went  into  the  church. 

“Having  forgotten  something,  he  went  out, 
leaving  me  alone  in  total  darkness.  (It  ap¬ 
peared  afterwards  that  there  were  many  musicians 
and  others  in  the  chapel.) 

“After  being  alone  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he 
came  back  and  improvised  for  some  time.  Although 
he  is  so  celebrated  for  this,  he  does  not  play  a  single 
note  of  written  concert  organ  music,  not  even  his 
own  sonatas!  Afterward,  I  went  above  and  played 
to  him  from  Bach  and  Thiele.  He  seemed  interested 
and  pleased. 

“All  things  considered,  I  do  not  think  this  organ 
is  a  complete  success,  as  with  full  power  all  is  con¬ 
fusion. 

“The  church  is  five  hundred  and  two  years  old, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
high.  The  organ  was  built  by  Kiebke  and  is  five 
years  old.  It  has  eighty-eight  registers,  four  man¬ 
uals,  two  pedal  keyboards,  twelve  bellows,  and  the 
top  of  the  organ  is  over  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
floor.  Although  I  have  heard  and  played  the  organ 
for  hours,  I  have  never  seen  it.  All  the  people  of 
Magdeburg  have  seen  it,  and  I  am  not  blind!” 

Memories  of  Robert  Franz. 

“Jan.  f),  1866.  In  the  forenoon  I  left  Magdeburg 


for  Halle  to  see  Robert  Franz.  I  intended  only  to 
make  a  call,  as  I  did  not  think  he  could  find  time  for 
more  than  that.  Instead  of  a  few  minutes  he  kept 
me  four  days,  for  when  he  learned  that  I  would  play 
much  Bach  to  him  he  would  not  let  me  go. 

“Jan.  10.  I  went  to  see  Franz  before  sunrise  and 
left  him  at  11  p.m.  He  played  an  immense  amount 
of  Bach  and  his  own  beautiful  songs. 

“Jan.  11.  Franz  took  me  to  his  orchestral  re¬ 
hearsal  and  we  enjoyed  it  much,  for,  as  I  turned  the 
leaves  for  him,  we  could  talk  together  of  all  tne 
beautiful  effects. 

“In  the  afternoon,  before  I  had  eaten,  the  man 
took  me  upon  one  of  the  most  endless  rambles  I  ever 
had.  He  entirely  forgot  himself  and  after  sunset  he 
suddenly  said,  as  it  grew  quite  dark,  that  we  had 
better  go  home.  Although  I  am  just  as  enthusiastic 


as  he,  I  was  almost  starved  by  waiting  until  8  p.m. 
for  dinner! 

“Jan.  12.  I  came  back  (from  Merseburg)  at  6  p.m. 
and  went  with  Franz  to  his  concert,  where  his  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  was  really  touching.  Afterward  I  at¬ 
tended  a  great  dinner  with  him.  His  daughter, 
Lieschen,  a  very  young  lady,  was  there  also.  She 
dresses  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  is  ever  quiet,  yet 
cordial  and  talkative,  and,  in  its  true  sense,  siinple- 
mannered.  We  all  reached  home  quite  early  (the 
next  day) ! 

“Jan.  13.  I  bade  good-bye  to  Franz  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  who  urged  me  so  earnestly  to  come  again  when¬ 
ever  I  could.  Franz  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  I  have  yet  seen!  I  left  Halle  at  1  p.m.  for 
Leipzig.” 

A  Relic  of  Handel. 

“HalU,  Jan.  13,  1866.  To-day  I  went  into  the 
church  where  Zacliau  (Handel’s  teacher),  was  or¬ 
ganist,  and  where  Handel  used,  upon  this  identical 
organ,  to  take  his  lessons  and  to  practice.,  I  played 
for  some  time  to  the  organist,  Thieme,  commencing 
with  Handel’s  Second  Concerto.  This  organ  has  a 
very  solid,  full,  round  tone,  just  exactly  what  I 
should  imagine  would  suit  Handel  perfectly. 


“After  much  inquiry  and  earnest  search  I  found  in 
a  garret  of  an  organ-builder  the  old  keyboard  of  tne 
organ  which  used  to  be  in  the  church  where  Handel 
was  organist  for  a  year.  This  old  organ  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  this  builder,  and  now  all  the  rest  is 
burned.  By  good  fortune  this  remains. 

“This,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  is  the  identical  organ, 
as  until  the  present  new  organ  there  had  never  been 
but  this  old  one  in  the  church.  In  a  few  more  days 
this  would  have  been  burned,  as  the  builder  was 
using  this  rubbish  for  kindling.  Everything  in  my 
life  comes  at  the  right  time.” 

(Through  the  influence  of  Robert  Franz,  Dr.  Thayer 
was  able  to  secure  a  number  of  keys  from  this 
famous  keyboard.  They  comprise  the  keys  from  C 
to  G  inclusive;  the  “white”  keys  are  black,  and  the 
“black”  keys  were  once  white,  but  they  are  now 
yellow  with  age,  while  the  other  keys  are  very  much 
worn  near  the  edges.  They  are  about  iwo  hundred 
years  old.  Dr.  Thayer  was  offered  £50  for  them  in 
England,  which  offer  he  refused.  His  family  now 
have  them  in  their  possession.) 

*  *  * 

At  some  period  or  other  we 
MODERN  ORGAN  have  all  heard  and  read  of  the 
BUILDING.  development  of  the  organ  on 

orchestral  lines,  a  statement 
that  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  organ  and  the 
orchestra  are  two  essentially  different  tmngs; 
they  always  have  been  and  always  will  be. 
The  idea  of  development  on  orchestral  lines  is 
an  impossible  one,  the  thing  being  irreconcil¬ 
able  and  incompatible.  How,  I  ask,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  pair  of  hands  and  a  pair  of  feet  to 
perform  the  various  functions  and  follow  the 
independent  and  separate  ways  of  a  hundred 
players  who  form  the  orchestra?  It  would  be 
a  sad  day  if  the  organ  were  ever  developed 
into  a  mimic  orchestra!  It  could  be  nothing 
better.  Bad  enough  it  is  to  have  drums  at¬ 
tached  to  an  organ,  and  sheets  of  tin  or  iron 
to  represent  storm  effects,  and  even  dried  peas 
rattled  to  resemble  hail,  the  warbling  of  birds, 
etc.  The  bad  taste  of  times  gone  by  has  even 
introduced  such  atrocities  as  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  as  adjuncts  to  the  organ. 

Organ  reed  stops  were  probably  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  organ  for  the  sake  of  power 
and  variety  of  tone.  They  eventually  devel¬ 
oped  into  imitative  stops,  and  in  early  days 
were  (just  as  were  the  orchestral  instruments 
themselves)  no  doubt  very  crude,  uneven,  and 
in  all  probability  very  unmusical  in  tone  and 
effect.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the  so- 
called  imitative  stops  are  marvelous  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  tones  of  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments;  but,  though  we  have  arrived  at  a  won¬ 
derful  imitation  of  various  tones,  we  are  far 
from  reproducing  the  dynamic  expression  of 
orchestral  instruments,  such  as  is  on  stringed 
instruments  effected  by  the  bow,  vibrato,  etc., 
and  upon  other  instruments  by  regulation  and 
control  of  wind  pressure.  Our  only  reliable 
means  of  (organ)  expression — except  in  the 
case  of  some  organs  (mostly  continental) 
which  have  free  reed  stops,  such  as  the  phys- 
harmoniea,  which  can  be  (and  are)  controlled 
by  the  player  by  increasing  and  diminishing  the 
pressure  of  wind  as  in  the  harmonium — is  the  swell 
box,  with  its  cumbersome  shutters.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  imitative  orchestral  stops  have  a 
place  (and  will  retain  that  place)  in  the  organ,  as 
additions  to  the  organ  tone  proper,  but  not  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  that  tone. 

As  I  have  stated,  reed  stops  were,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  probably  introduced  into  the  organ  for  uie 
sake  of  variety  of  tone  and  additional  power;  but 
now  they  are  admittedly  placed  there  for  the  repro¬ 
duction,  so  far  as  possible,  of  orchestral  tones  and 
effects.  This,  however,  is  not  developing  the  organ, 
as  a  musical  instrument,  on  orchestral  lines.  The 
greatest  shortcomings  of  imitative  stops,  from  a 
tonal  point  of  view,  is  their  want  of  power.  We 
have  excellent  reproductions  of  Clarionet  tone  for 
piano  passages,  but  we  can  get  no  forte  equal  to  the 
forte  of  the  orchestral  instrument.  A  Grosse  Clario¬ 
net  in  a  swell  box  is  the  nearest  thing  that  we  have. 
The  orchestral  Flute,  strange  to  say,  has  not  been  so 
well  imitated  as  the  Clarionet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  or  Cor 
Anglais.  Our  Organ  Flute  tones  are,  however,  well 
varied  and  beautiful  in  themselves. 

Imitative  organ  stops,  if  good  to  begin  with,  have 
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their  character  entirely  destroyed  when  any  of  the 
foundation  organ  toned  stops  are  added.  I  do  not 
agree  with  any  writers  who  think  it  necessary  to  add 
the  Flute  of  8  feet  to  the  Clarionet  (unless  it  be  given 
additional  power)  or  a  Dulciana  or  Salicional  to  the 
orchestral  Oboe.  Such  things  belong  to  the  era  of 
two-stave  organ  arrangements,  “from  the  works  of 
the  great  masters”  as  they  were  termed.  And  en 
passant,  while  on  the  subject  of  imitative  stops, 
surely  it  is  time  that  we  discarded  many  of  the  terms 
which  stand  for  one  and  the  same  thing — i.e.,  Cre¬ 
mona  (which  particular  name  must,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  have  been  adopted  on  the  supposition  that 
the  stop  resembled  a  Cremona  violin),  Cromorne, 
Krumhorn,  all  of  which  virtually  mean  Clarionet. 
Corno  di  Bassetto  and  Saxophone  are,  however, 
useful  and  convenient  to  use  when  the  stop  is  of  16 
feet  pitch,  as  being  the  names  of  the  instruments 
which  in  the  orchestra  (when  required)  continue  the 
downward  tone  and  compass  of  the  Clarionet  group. 

Organ  imitative  stops,  particularly  those  played 
from  the  Solo  manual,  and  which  of  course  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  swell  box,  also  approach  in 
power  (as  nearly  as  possible)  those  of  the  orchestral 
instruments.  The  effect  of  these  stops  would  also  be 
in  most  cases  greatly  enhanced  were  the  pipes  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  as  in  the  grand  Cavaille-Col 
organ  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere.  Furthermore, 
the  various  stops  should  be  of  about  equal  power; 
the  8  feet  Clarionet  (playing  forte)  should  have  with 
it,  if  required,  a  4  feet  Flute  of  equal  power.  A 
melody  played  upon  a  Clarionet  and  Mute  an  octave 
apart  by  orchestral  players  would  have  the  power  of 
the  two  instruments  adjusted  and  balanced  to  equal 
each  other.  In  the  organ  we  so  frequently  find  that 
a  Mute  of  4  feet  (beautiful  in  itself),  when  used  with 
the  Clarionet,  gives  the  effect  of  a  stop  that  has  been 
added  to  qualify  the  tone  of  that  stop,  instead 
of  sounding  as  a  clarionet  and  flute  played  an  octave 
apart.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Bassoon  of  16 
feet,  that  should  equal  the  power  of  the  8  feet  Clario¬ 
net  or  Oboe.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  case 
of  imitative  solo  stops  on  a  fourth  manual,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  ensemble  effect  need  not  be  considered  (tuba 
stops  are  excepted).  The  stops  are  placed  there  for 
solo  purposes  principally;  and,  when  used  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  each  other  for  melodic  purposes — in  such 
a  combination  as  Bassoon  16  feet,  Clarionet  8  feet, 
and  Mute  4  feet — they  should  be  of  equal  power,  and 
not  one  more  powerful  than  the  other.  If  it  were 
desirable  that  the  middle  (8  feet)  octave  should  be  a 
little  more  prominent  than  the  outside  (16  feet  and 
4  feet)  octaves,  then  the  Oboe  or  other  8  feet  stops 
would  be  added;  just  as,  in  an  orchestra,  the  clario¬ 
net  (in  a  similar  combination)  could  be  reinforced  by 
the  oboe  or  violins. 

It  is  rather  absurd  in  the  matter  of  imitative  stops 
to  suggest  Octave  Oboes,  Octave  Bassoons,  or  Double 
(16  feet)  Oboes,  and  such  things:  they  are  not 
wanted  in  the  organ,  nor  are  there  equivalent  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  the  (ordinary)  orchestra.  The 
upward  compass  of  an  8  feet  organ  Clarionet  stop 
equals  that  of  the  orchestral  instrument,  and  any¬ 
thing  above  would  demand  flute  or  string  tone.  The 
Bassoon  in  the  organ  is  useful  in  8  feet  pitch;  but 
it  is  probably  even  more  useful  as  a  16  feet  stop.  If 
orchestral  scores  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that, 
when  used  for  melodic  purposes,  the  bassoon  is  often 
used  to  duplicate  in  a  lower  octave  a  theme  played 
by  clarionets  or  oboes.  Thus  it  is  convenient  to 
have  the  Bassoon  in  16  feet  pitch  (and  by  all  means 
in  8  feet  pitch  as  well,  if  it  can  be  afforded)  in  the 
organ. 

As  supplementary  to  imitative  orchestral  reeds, 
the  Vox  Humana  must,  I  think,  claim  a  place  under 
the  heading  of  imitational  stops.  We  will  for  the 
time  being  dismiss  its  claim  to  represent  the  human 
voice  (though  admitting  that,  in  certain  buildings 
and  under  favorable  conditions  and  with  the  help  of 
a  lively  imagination,  people  have  honestly  credited 
the  stop  with  having  a  semblance  to  the  human 
voice),  and  give  it  a  place  in  the  organ  for  the  sake 
of  its  combinational  and  coloring  properties.  For 
musette  and  pastoral  effects,  the  Vox  Humana  is 
often  (though  not  always)  happily  combined  with 
the  Swell  Oboe.  M.  Guilmant  is  partial  to  this  kind 
of  treatment  of  the  stop.  Or  again,  with  liquid 
toned  Mutes  of  8  feet  and  4  feet  and  many  other 
combinations  (both  with  and  wiuiout  the  Tremulant, 
which  by  the  way  I  much  prefer  to  call  the  Vibrato), 
it  can  produce  charming  effects.  For  the  reason  that 
it  is  with  these  imitative  stops  that  we  have  the 
Tremulant  or  Vibrato  most  frequently  used,  I  will 
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mention  here  that  this  accessory,  when  it  has  a  regu¬ 
lar  beat,  whether  slow  or  fast,  is  very  monotonous 
and  inartistic.  The  most  rational  arrangement  that 
I  know  is  the  (Casson)  Vibrato,  the  beats  of  which 
are  slow  when  the  swell  shutters  are  closed,  but 
which  increase  in  speed  as  the  shutters  are  opened 
and  a  crescendo  is  being  made.  This  follows  the 
effect  of  the  vibrato  of  the  human  voice  and  stringed 
instruments,  and  is  natural. — R.  Meyrick-Roberts  in 
The  Musical  Opinion. 

*  *  * 

Dubing  the  last  year  there 
ORGAN  has  been  considerable  discus- 

AG'COMPANIMENTS.  sion  over  the  question  of 

playing  a  certain  kind  of 
figure  on  the  organ,  as: — 


And,  while  the  opinions  were  many  and  diverse,  one 
paper  gave  the  concluding  evidence  that  no  person 
who  was  an  organist  would  play  the  notes  as  writ¬ 
ten.  He  would  rearrange  them,  and  sustain  them  in 
this  fashion: — 


lhen  comes  the  query:  Why  did  the  composer  write 
it  as  such,  and  mark  it  organ?  In  the  works  of 
Bach,  Buxtehude,  Guilmant,  and  .otners,  we  find  ar¬ 
peggios  written  in  all  forms,  and  they  are  to  be 
played  cleanly  and  clearly  as  written.  To  be  sure, 
in  arranging  a  piano  solo  for  the  organ  there  must  be 
some  license  allowable,  but  when  a  writer  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability  writes  for  the  organ  in  any 
manner  or  style  that  he  chooses  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
interpreter  to  as  nearly  as  ‘possible  faithfully  repro¬ 
duce  the  effects  desired. 

In  playing  choruses  or  solos  from  the  standard 
oratorios  and  cantatas  it  is  always  advisable  to  con¬ 
sult  the  full  orchestral  score  if  the  instrumentation 
is  not  marked.  An  organist  of  some  distinction  says 
in  his  memoirs  that  he  heard  the  air,  “He  Shall  Feed 
His  Mock,”  from  the  “Messiah,”  played  through  on 
the  oboe  and  flute  with  an  occasional  tremolo  effect 
in  the  symphonies  or  interludes.  This  is  almost  as 
ridiculous  as  the  performance  of  “0  Rest  in  the 
Lord,”  by  Mendelssohn,  with  Vox  Humana  and  32- 
feet  pedal. 

The  manner  of  playing  hymns  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  much  interest.  If  one  will  listen  to  the 
various  ways  that  organists  interpret  them  one  will 
be  impressed  by  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  that 
exists.  Some  will  use  only  the  8-feet  Diapason  or 
soft  8-feet  stops  all  the  way  through.  Others  the 
more  fancy  stops,  as  the  Oboe,  Vox  Humana,  and 
Mutes;  while  others  will  try  to  use  every  stop  in 
the  organ  before  the  hymn  is  finished.  The  following 
example  will  show  how  ludicrous  it  sounds: — 
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Once  there  was  an  organist  in  England  who  used  to 
religiously  depict  every  incident  in  the  Psalms. 
When  the  choir  would  sing,  “The  young  lions  roar 
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after  their  prey,”  he  would  slowly  drag  his  left  foot 
over  the  pedals,  making  a  terrific  roaring  sound;  and 
when  they  would  sing,  “Praise  ye  the  Lord,  ye  birds 
of  wing,”  he  would  trill  on  the  Flute  in  the  most 
fantastic  manner.  Now,  it  is  very  much  doubted  if 
all  this  is  legitimate;  in  all  probabilities  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  not,  and  above  all,  it  is  entirely  out  of  place 
in  church  worship.  The  modei'n  sacred  song  is  usu¬ 
ally  written  for  the  piano,  so  it  requires  a  master 
hand  to  fit  it  to  the  organ.  A  good  comprehension 
of  chord  formation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  rendition  satisfactory.  Much  of  the  music 
written  to-day  is  not  suitable  for  the  organ.  There 
are  masses,  services,  anthems,  and  solos  that  have 
either  orchestral  or  piano  accompaniments,  and  are 
not,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  “orgelmassig.” 
These  fare  badly  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated. 

Let  our  organists  stick  closely  to  real  organ  com¬ 
positions,  and  they  will  be  doing  a  good  work,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  in  speeding  the  day  when 
cheap  arrangements  will  be  no  longer  tolerated  and 
original  works,  written  for  the  organ,  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  and  demanded. — W.  D.  Armstrong. 

*  *  * 

E.  H. — 1.  In  the  fugue  of  Men- 
QUESTIONS  delssohn’s  organ  sonata  in  C 

AND  ANSWERS,  minor,  when  the  counter-theme 
enters  at  the  thirty-ninth  meas¬ 
ure,  the  parts  cross  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  execute  the  passage  on  one  manual.  Should 
this  counter-theme  be  played  on  a  separate  manual? 

Answer:  The  counter-theme  comes  in  the  tenor 
part  and  in  the  third  measure  crosses  the  alto  part 
when  it  should  be  played  with  the  right  hand,  the 
left  hand  taking  the  alto  notes. 

2.  Is  it  not  a  general  rule  that  all  voices  of  a  fugue 
should  be  played  on  the  same  manual  or  at  least 
have  the  same  quality  of  tone. 

Answer:  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  play  all  parts 
of  a  fugue  on  the  same  manual  or  even  with  the 
same  quality  of  tone.  Oftentimes  the  subject  should 
•be  given  prominence  by  being  played  on  a  separate 
manual,  with  a  somewhat  louder  combination  than 
that  on  which  the  other  parts  are  being  played.  This 
is  specially  effective  when  the  subject  is  in  the  tenor 
part,  but  the  character  of  the  other  parts  must  be 
considered  and  they  must  be  close  enough  together 
to  admit  of  being  played  with  one  hand. 

K. — Did  J.  S.  Bach  meet  Buxtehude  when  he 
walked  to  Liibeck  to  hear  him  play? 

Answer :  1.  Bach  walked  the  fifty  miles  to  Liibeck 
to  hear  and  to  study  with  the  famous  teacher.  He 
remained  three  months  with  Buxtehude,  and  returned 
only  when  severely  reprimanded  and  recalled  by  the 
church  authorities,  as  he  had  prolonged  his  absence 
much  beyond  the  granted  time. 

2.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  adapting  piano 
accompaniments  to  the  organ  is  too  long  to  be 
treated  in  this  column.  See  various  articles  in  recent 
and  future  issues  of  The  Etude. 

S-  A.— 1.  Ought  I  to  learn  the  American  or  the 
foreign  fingering,  or  both? 

Answer :  Both.  While  the  “American”  fingering  is 
used  very  little  nowadays,  one  will  meet  with  it  in 
some  old  editions,  and  one  ought  t«  be  familiar  with 
it  for  that  reason. 

2.  Name  a  good  instruction  book  for  the  organ. 
Answer:  Whiting’s  “Mrst  Six  Months  on  the 

Organ.” 

3.  Name  a  collection  of  pieces  which  are  not 
difficult. 

Answer:  “Organ  Voluntaries,”  by  various  com¬ 
posers,  published  by  Ditson. 


The  danger  of  shortening  anthem  titles  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  remark.  The  juxtaposition  of 
.the  first  words  of  the  anthem  and  the  name  of  its 
composer  can  often  be  turned  to  comical  effect.  The 
best  known  instance  is  that  of  Child’s  anthem,  “O 
Lord,  grant  the  king  a  long  life.”  This  used  to  be 
frequently  set  down  in  the  lists  as  “0  Lord,  grant 

the  king  a  long - Child.”  A  better  example  of  the 

kind  occurred  in  a  certain  cathedral  some  years  ago. 
The  anthem  for  the  service  appeared  as  “I  will  wash 

- E.  J.  Hopkins”;  and  beneath  was  the  signature 

of  the  precentor.  That  most  worthy  official  was  at 
first  startled  and  then  amused  on  receiving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  accompanied  by  tlie  portion  of  the  bill 
containing  the  grotesque  announcement:  “Rev.  Sir: 
With  reference  to  inclosed  advertisement,  I  beg  to 
forward  you  our  list  of  soaps. — Yours  faithfully, 
Pears.” — Ex. 
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The  tempo  is  not  to  be  like  a  milDwheel,  stopping  or  propelling  the  mechanism  at  pleasure, 
but  rather  like  the  pulse  in  the  human  body.  There  is  no  “slow  movement”  in  which  certain 
passages  do  not  require  an  acceleration  of  time  so  as  to  prevent  dragging.  Nor  is  there  a 
“presto”  which  does  not  require  a  slower  tempo  in  passages  whose  effect  would  be  marred  by 
too  much  hurry.  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  he  is  justified  in  indulging  in  that  foolish  man¬ 
nerism  which  arbitrarily  distorts  certain  bars. — C-  M-  von  Weber. 


It  seems  desirable,  if  not 
TO  OUR  necessary,  to  address  a  few 

CORRESPONDENTS,  words,  from  time  to  time,  to 
our  numerous  correspond¬ 
ents.  That  we  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  of 
inquiry  from  students  throughout  the  country  is,  in 
itself,  gratifying  evidence  of  both  a  growing  ambition 
for  knowledge  and  confidence  in  The  Etude.  And 
that  it  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  that  need  it,  goes  without  saying.  But 
that  we  cannot  devote  valuable  time  and  space  to 
absurd  or  puerile  questions,  should  also  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  our  readers.  Indeed,  if  some  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  could  read  the  letters  which  come  to  us 
with  almost  every  mail  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  position  we  take  in  this  matter. 

We  receive,  for  instance,  innumerable  letters  from 
people  who  confess  that  they  do  not  possess  even 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  violin  playing,  and  who 
thereupon  calmly  proceed  to  question  us  regarding 
delicate  problems  of  technic.  We  are  asked  to  teach 
a  wholly  inexperienced  player  how  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  some  well-known  composition;  to  write, 
in  plain,  unmistakable  English,  the  exact  process  of 
quickly  and  surely  acquiring  a  brilliant  staccato;  to 
make  the  peculiar  art  of  flageolet  playing  a  perfectly 
simple  matter  to  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  first  position;  in  short,  we  are 
asked  to  do  a  thousand  and  one  varieties  of  impossi¬ 
bilities. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  class  of  correspond¬ 
ents  whose  letters  we  are  compelled  to  ignore.  This 
class  includes  those  who  ask  for  information  on  some 
subject  which  we  have  discussed  at  length  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Etude,  and  those  who  acquaint  us  with 
the  “family  history”  of  a  violin,  expecting,  in  return, 
our  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  instrument. 
To  the  former  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  us  to  repeat  in  every  issue  what 
we  have  said  in  the  previous  one;  to  the  latter  we 
can  only  say — what  we  have  so  often  reiterated — that 
labels  are  manufactured  by  the  gross,  that  descrip¬ 
tions  are  generally  misleading,  and  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  and  examine  an  instrument  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  worth. 

The  violin  department,  like  the  other  departments 
of  The  Etude,  aims  to  be  both  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive.  We  naturally  have  our  own  individual 
ideas  as  to  a  practical  plan  of  making  instruction 
more  or  less  pleasurable  and  palatable  to  our  read¬ 
ers;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  quite  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  readers’  needs  and  wishes.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  means  that  our  readers’  needs,  as  we  know 
them,  are  our  chief  consideration,  but  that  experience 
has  helped  us  to  decide  on  the  various  forms  which 
seem  best  suited  to  supply  those  needs. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  more  than  any  other, 
which  we  should  like  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  all 
our  readers,  namely,  that  we  heartily  welcome  all 
good  suggestions.  That  we  are  not  always  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  every  good  suggestion  which  may 
reach  us,  all  intelligent  readers  will  surely  under¬ 
stand;  but  to  our  serious  players  and  lovers  of  the 
instrument  we  shall  always  be  grateful  for  any  as¬ 
sistance,  however  slight,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
this  department.  And  in  this  connection  we  wish 
to  add  yet  a  few  words. 

Every  earnest  player  experiences,  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  ability,  many  things  that  to  him  are 
either  strange  or  incomprehensible.  What  he  expe¬ 
riences  may  prove  of  vital  interest  to  hundreds  of 
other  players  who,  like  him,  could  easily  be  given 


assistance  if  their  needs  were  but  made  known.  Such 
students  will  always  be  specially  welcome  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  many  of  these 
in  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

When  we  think  of  the  many  Euro- 
OUR  VIOLIN  pean  violinists  who  have  visited  the 
CONCERTOS.  United  States  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of 
these  have  chosen  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  for  their 
initial  performance.  The  concerto  in  G  minor,  by 
Bruch,  has  naturally  been  a  favorite  with  all  public 
players,  though  it  has  not  been  heard  too  frequently 
in  recent  years;  and  the  Beethoven  concerto  is  neces¬ 
sarily  regarded  by  all  serious  violinists  as  a  test- 
piece  of  instrumental  as  well  as  musical  ability;  but 
the  Mendelssohn  concerto  has  been  played  in  New 
York — and  elsewhere,  for  that  matter — far  oftener 
than  either  of  these  two  celebrated  works.  It  is 
true  that  the  Brahms  concerto  is  chosen  surprisingly 
often  nowadays,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  re¬ 
vealing  the  player’s  musical  powers,  and  violinists  of 
the  French  school,  as  well  as  of  the  German,  seem 
bent  upon  proving  to  us  that  the  musical  and  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  of  this  composition  have  been  ridicu¬ 
lously  exaggerated  by  our  players  as  well  as  by  our 
critics.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  Mendels¬ 
sohn  concerto  never  fails  to  delight  an  audience,  and 
whether  it  be  played  artistically,  erratically,  or  in¬ 
differently  well,  it  seems  never  to  fail  in  giving 
pleasure  to  the  majority  of  music  lovers. 

With  this  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
violin  constantly  before  them,  most  of  our  prominent 
composers  since  Mendelssohn’s  day  have  striven  to 
present  the  world  with  a  musical  inspiration  that 
should  rival,  if  not  outrival,  Mendelssohn’s  creation. 
We  have  violin  concertos  galore,  by  composers  of 
every  musical  nation;  concertos  in  every  mood,  and 
of  every  degree  and  variety  of  technical  difficulty. 
Many  are  heard  occasionally,  the  majority  are  wholly 
unknown  to  the  average  musical  audience.  But  the 
concertos  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Bruch 
continue  to  remain  the  favorites  with  our  artists  and 
the  general  public. 

This  dearth  of  fine  violin  concertos  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  among  a  few  artists  on  a  certain 
occasion,  several  years  ago,  and  Eduard  Remenyi, 
who  was  particularly  interested  in  this  subject,  drew 
up  the  following  list  of  concertos  of  which  he  had 
knowledge,  and  indicated  his  opinion  of  their  worth 
by  the  second  column  of  figures.  That  is  to  say,  the 
figures  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  number  of 
concertos  written  by  each  composer;  those  in  the 
second  column  the  actual  number  (in  Remenyi’s 
opinion)  that  are  either  being  played  in  public  or 
that  are  worthy  of  an  artist’s  attention.  We  take 
pleasure  in  reproducing  this  list,  and  we  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  readers  will  be  more  than  oruinarily 
interested  to  learn  Remenyi’s  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Spohr  .  15  2(  ?) 

Kreutzer  .  23 

Raff .  2 

Saint-Saens .  4  1 

Baillot  .  11 

Viotti .  33  1 

Dvorftk .  1  1 

Mendelssohn  .  1  1 

Beethoven  . . » .  1  1 

Sitt  .  2 

Mackenzie  .  1 


Molique  .  5 

Bazzini  .  3 

Lassen  .  1 

Bruch  .  3  1 

Brahms  .  1  1 

Brassin  .  3 

Lalo  .  1  1 

Tschaikowsky .  1  1 

Wieniawski  . 3  1 

Vieuxtemps  .  5  1 

Rode  .  7 

Ernst  .  2  1 

Dancla  .  10 

Leonard  .  5 

Alard  .  10 

Massart  .  10 

De  Bgriot  .  9 

Lipinski  .  1 

Godard  .  2  1 

Joachim  .  3  1 

Paganini  .  4 

Rubinstein .  1 

Gade  .  1 

Kalliwoda  .  1 

*  #  * 

We  have  always  been  led  to  be- 
THE  SALE  lieve  that  London  is  an  excellent  (if 
OF  VIOLINS  not  the  very  best)  “market”  for  the 
IN  LONDON,  sale  of  old  violins.  The  stories  that 
reach  us,  from  time  to  time,  of  fabu¬ 


lous  prices  paid  in  London  for  good  specimens  of  the 
old  Italian  masters’  work  are,  we  believe,  quite  free 
from  exaggeration;  and  our  personal  experience  in 
these  matters  has  been  such  that  we  are  seldom  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  even  those  reports  which  seem,  on 
general  principles,  unworthy  of  credence.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  foreigner,  about  to 
sail  for  Europe,  chanced  upon  a  beautiful  example  of 
one  of  the  best  Italian  makers  in  a  small  shop  in 
New  York,  and  purchased  the  instrument  without  an 
hour’s  delay  for  less  than  $1500.  This  gentleman  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  prices  paid  for  such  in¬ 
struments  in  Europe,  and  possessed,  furthermore, 
real  knowledge  of  old  violins.  So  when  he  enthusi¬ 
astically  exclaimed  that  he  expected  to  sell  this 
violin  in  London  for  not  le  s  than  $4000,  there  seemed 
little  reason  to  doubt  either  his  sincerity  or  his 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  London. 

So  far  as  our  personal  experience  is  concerned,  we 
know  of  a  number  of  fine  instruments  that  have  been 
sold  by  Hart,  Hill,  and  other  dealers  at  prices  which 
would  be  considered  nothing  less  than  extortionate 
in  the  United  States.  These  dealers  have  long  been 
regarded  by  the  public  as  absolutely  reliable  in  their 
statements  regarding  old  violins,  and  purchasers 
rarely  hesitate  to  pay  them  the  extravagant  sums 
which  they  invariably  demand  even  for  second  and 
third  rate  violins. 

With  much  information  in  our  possession  on  this 
subject,  we  are  nevertheless  perplexed  whenever  we 
are  confronted  with  tiie  published  statements  of 
sales  of  old  violins  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson’s 
Galleries,  London.  At  the  sale  which  took  place  on 
December  16,  1903,  for  instance,  violins  made  by  re¬ 
puted  men  were  sold  for  a  mere  pittance.  From  the 
long  list  of  these  instruments,  published  in  the 
Musical  Standard,  we  select  only  the  following  few 
“items”  as  fair  examples  of  the  seeming  inconsistency 
of  fiddle  affairs  in  London: 

A  violin,  by  Jacob  Stainer,  with  bow  by  Peccate, 
$22.50. 

A  violin,  by  Maggini,  $80. 

A  violin,  by  Gagliano,  with  Hill’s  guarantee,  $125. 

A  violin,  by  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  $100. 

A  violin,  by  Stainer,  with  two  bows,  one  by  Tubbs, 
gold-mounted,  $100. 

A  violin,  by  Francesco  Ruger,  with  two  silver- 
mounted  bows,  one  by  Weichold,  $130. 

Fancy  buying  a  genuine  Francesco  Ruger  violin, 
including  two  bows  by  Weichold,  for  $130!  An  op¬ 
portunity  of  this  kind,  at  a  public  sale,  and  in  a  city 
where  old  Italian  fiddles  fetch  higher  prices  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world,  baffles  compre¬ 
hension.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  question  was  not  well-preserved,  and  that  it 
lacked  those  qualities  which  a  professional  player 
necessarily  demands  of  his  instrument.  But  even  so, 
the  price  paid  for  it  was  ridiculously  small. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  instruments 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list.  It  is  incompre¬ 
hensible,  for  instance,  that  a  genuine  Stainer,  in¬ 
cluding  a  bow  by  such  an  excellent  maker  as  Peccate, 
should  fetch  no  more  than  $22.50 — about  the  same 
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sum  as  one  pays  for  a  mongrel  specimen  from  the 
factories  of  Markneukirchen.  A  good  Peccate  bow, 
without  the  fiddle,  would  easily  bring  such  a  sum  in 
the  shop  of  any  dealer  in  London  or  New  York. 

M  e  are,  at  the  present  time,  uninformed  regarding 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson’s  remarkable  sales  of  old 
fiddles;  consequently  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  London  fiddle 
market.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to 
the  legitimate  character  of  these  sales,  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  regarding 
them  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wishes 
WHEN  SHOULD  to  know — and  believes  that 
THE  PUPIL  BEGIN  many  of  our  readers  would  be 
WRIST- WORK?  interested  in  the  question — at 

what  stage  of  the  pupil’s 
progress  it  is  advisable  to  begin  work  with  the  wrist. 
I  his  question  admits  of  speedy  dismissal  by  simply 
answering,  “at  the  beginning”;  but  as  the  question 
itself  indicates  that  our  correspondent,  and  perhaps 
many  others  like  him,  have  grave  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  certain  degree  of  general  ability  should  be 
aimed  at  before  attempting  any  work  with  the  wrist, 
sufficient  interest,  indeed  importance,  attaches  to  this 
question  to  induce  us  to  dwell  a  few  moments  on  its 
peculiar  features. 

There  are  doubtless  many  teachers  who  believe 
that  all  special  work  for  the  wrist  should  be  deferred 
until  the  pupil  is  capable  of  playing  “tolerably  well.” 
This  they  believe  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  that 
the  beginner  is  utterly  incapable  of  employing  the 
wrist  in  the  proper  manner;  (2)  that  all  wrist-diffi¬ 
culties  are  more  easily  understood  and  surmounted 
by  the  experienced  player  than  by  the  inexperienced. 

The  thoughtful  player  will  hardly  pronounce  such 
reasoning  sound.  It  is  manifestly  the  refuge  of  the 
weak  and  incompetent — an  evasion  without  compen¬ 
sations.  The  physical  development  of  the  wrist  is 
recognized  by  all  players  as  an  imperative  develop¬ 
ment;  and  the  beginner  who  is  permitted  to  employ 
the  arm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  this  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  slightest  degree  will,  at  a  later  period  of 
his  studies,  find  the  achievement  of  right-hand 
technic  needless,  arduous,  and  discouraging.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  beginner  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  his  attempts  at  flexibility;  but  this  is  surely  no 
reason  why  such  attempts  should  not  be  made  and 
made  persistently.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  insist  upon  persistent  effort,  and,  what  is 
of  great  importance,  to  guide  the  pupil’s  arm  and 
wrist  until  some  freedom  of  the  latter  is  established. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a 
later  issue  of  The  Etude.  For  the  present  we  sim¬ 
ply  wish  to  say  that  all  postponement  of  wrist-work 
is  a  palpable  mistake  for  which  the  player  must 
suffer  sooner  or  later.  When  we  take  up  this  subject 
again,  we  shall  discuss  the  practical  features  of  the 
development  of  the  arm  and  wrist. 

*  *  * 

Writing  in  the  Manchester 
THE  KING  OF  Evening  Chronicle,  Walter  Hamp- 
COLLECTORS.  son  relates  the  following  of  Luigi 
Tarisio,  the  Italian  carpenter,  who 
had  a  mania  for  collecting  fiddles: — 

“The  greatest  violin  collector  who  has  ever  lived 
was  a  poor  Italian  carpenter,  by  name  Luigi  Tarisio. 
He  was  a  fair  player,  but  he  became  more  enamored 
with  the  shape  of  the  instrument  than  the  sound  of 
it.  He  traveled  Italy  on  foot  as  a  peddlar,  coaxing 
the  villagers  to  part  with  their  old  Strads,  Amatis, 
etc.,  for  a  new  violin  in  decent  playing  order.  He 
visited  chapels,  monasteries,  old  houses,  seeking  the 
great  masterpieces  and  swapping  the  new  ones  for 
the  old.  It  was  a  case  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  over  again. 
He  had  gems  which  money  could  not  purchase  from 
him.  Though  a  dealer  he  was  a  greater  lover  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  his  instruments. 
Hart  gives  a  beautiful  account  of  him  in  ‘Famous 
Makers  and  their  Imitators.’ 

“No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  his  attic  in  Milan. 
One  day  the  neighbors  had  seen  him  enter  his  abode 
but  they  were  confident  he  had  not  left  it.  Notice 
was  given  to  the  municipal  authorities,  so  an  entry 
was  made  by  force.  The  scene  witnessed  was  indeed 
painful.  On  a  miserable  couch  rested  the  lifeless 
body  of  Tarisio;  around  everything  was  in  the  ut¬ 
most  disorder.  A  pile  of  old  fiddle  boxes  here  and 
there,  fiddles  hung  round  the  walls,  and  double  basses 
covered  over  with  sacking.  This  was  the  sight  which 
met  the  gaze  of  the  authorities.  Little  did  they 


imagine  they  were  surrounded  with  gems  no  money 
could  have  bought  from  their  owner.  Stradivari  vio¬ 
lins  and  violoncellos,  all  these  were  passed  over  by 
the  visitors  as  so  much  rubbish,  in  their  search  for 
something  more  marketable.  They  at  length  alighted 
on  a  packet  of  securities  and  some  gold.  A  seal  was 
placed  upon  the  apartment  and  in  due  time  his  pos¬ 
sessions  were  claimed  by  some  nephews  who  sold  the 
whole  stock  to  \  uillaume,  of  Paris.  I  read  the  story 
of  larisio  always  with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  his  sad 
end. 

“The  instruments  which  he  discovered  are  played 
upon  to-day  by  the  world’s  famous  artists.  Some  of 
them  rest  on  beds  of  silk  and  down  in  beautiful 
palaces  and  ancestral  homes,  whilst  the  man  who 
rescued  them  from  oblivion  ended  his  existence  in  an 
obscure  attic  in  Milan,  without  a  soul  to  give  him  a 
drink  or  wipe  the  death  sweat  from  his  poor  clammy 
brow.  ‘Requiescat  in  pace,’  dear  Tarisio!  Though 
humble  thy  abode,  thy  requiem  will  be  played  by 
every  true  artist  as  long  as  a  Strad  holds  together, 
and  thy  name  linked  in  loving  accents  with  the  only 
companion  thou  ever  madest  on  earth.” 
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BY  S.  REID  SPENCER. 

The  metronome  is  a  microscope  in  one  sense  of  the 
word.  Slow  practice  with  the  metronome  magnifies 
every tning,  and  faults  that  would  be  hard  to  detect 
at  full  speed  are  easily  noticeable  when  practicing 
slowly  with  the  metronome.  Ragged  rhythms  and 
other  discrepancies  noticeable  only  to  the  experienced 
critic  can  be  made  so  glaring  when  practicing  slowly 
that  their  detection  and  elimination  are  greatly 
facilitated. 

A  speaker  possessed  of  a  good  memory,  a  quick 
intelligence,  etc.,  might  be  coached  or  taught  so  that 
even  when  using  a  foreign  language  he  could  make  a 
fairly  successful  impression  on  his  hearers,  though  he 
did  not  understand  the  language.  But  how  great 
would  be  his  difficulties  as  compared  with  one  who 
knew  the  meaning  of  every  word,  and  the  reason  for 
its  use.  So  it  is  with  a  performer  who  has  not  mas¬ 
tered  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  musical  analysis. 

A  man  who  would  try  to  paint  the  house  he  was 
building  before  the  outside  boards  were  in  position 
is  not  more  foolish  than  the  student  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  play  a  piece  with  expression  before  he  has 
mastered  its  technical  difficulties. 

Those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  should  try  to 
absorb  from  their  teachers  not  only  what  is  best  for 
their  own  advancement,  but  also  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  individual  needs  and  requirements  of  all 
their  future  pupils,  however  widely  they  may  differ. 
A  man  who  was  once  sick,  became  cured,  and  after¬ 
wards  entered  the  medical  profession,  would  not  have 
much  chance  of  ever  having  a  patient  that  would 
require  just  the  same  remedies  and  treatment  that 
were  proper  in  his  case.  And  yet  there  are  many 
teachers  who  put  all  their  pupils  through  the  same 
course  as  they  themselves  had.  And  some  teachers 
select  a  certain  method  and  require  all  their  pupils 
to  study  it  in  its  entirety.  They  suggest  the  doctor 
who  prescribes  a  dose  of  every  known  remedy  for 
each  and  every  patient. 

Where  a  melody  has  an  accompaniment  or  back¬ 
ground,  the  former  should  be  made  conspicuous  and 
the  latter  should  not  be  too  prominent;  but  the 
end  does  not  always  justify  the  means.  The  melody 
can  be  hammered  and  pounded  forcibly.  That  is  one 
way.  The  artistic  way  is  to  give  the  melody  a  differ¬ 
ent  quality  and  tone  color.  In  an  orchestra  of  violins 
a  flute  may  be  introduced  and  it  may  play  very 
softly,  and  yet  it  will  be  perfectly  apparent.  In  a 
large  assortment  of  blue  articles  one  small  red  object 
will  be  noticed  at  once.  If  the  pianist  has  the  tone 
possibilities  of  his  instrument  under  control,  true 
artistic  effects  may  be  produced,  and  then  only. 

The  best  orator  is  not  the  man  who  can  speak  the 
greatest  number  of  words  correctly  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time,  and  say  them  the  loudest.  Neither  is  the 
best  pianist  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  technic. 
Technic  is  only  the  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is 
an  artistic  and  esthetic  effect  that  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  the  listeners  instead  of  astounding  them 
with  a  gymnastic  demonstration. 

A  teacher  should  strive  to  turn  out  pupils  like 
lamps,  not  like  mirrors.  Lamps  produce  light.  Mir¬ 


rors  reflect  borrowed  light  only.  The  finished  pupil 
has  an  individual  capacity  for  thinking  and  creating, 
and  does  not  repeat  his  teacher’s  ideas  parrot- 
fashion. 

V\  here  short  rests  occur  between  wide  skips  in 
rapid  tempo,  it  is  a  problem  how  to  make  the  skips 
accurately.  But  like  many  other  problems,  the  so¬ 
lution  is  easy  when  you  know  how.  Our  old  friend 
the  metronome  will  be  necessary  for  some  very  slow 
practice,  but  the  time  will  be  wasted  unless  each  skip 
is  made  as  quickly  as  possible  every  time.  If  one  had 
a  whole  day  at  his  disposal  except  one  hours’  work 
to  be  done  some  time  in  it,  the  best  hour  to  take  for 
that  purpose  would  be  the  first.  In  slow  tempo  there 
is  plenty  of  time  for  each  skip,  but  making  the  skip 
as  soon  and  as  quickly  as  possible  will  train  the 
hands  for  the  speed  and  accuracy  necessary  in  rapid 
tempo.  The  note  before  each  skip  should  be  as  stac¬ 
cato  as  possible,  and  the  impetus  in  leaving  it  should 
be  utilized  to  carry  the  hand  to  the  next  note  with 
lightning  speed.  Look  before  you  leap;  let  the  leap 
follow  a  straight  line  as  near  as  practicable,  and  do 
not  feel  around  for  the  note  after  arriving.  When 
perfect  at  a  slow  tempo,  increase  the  same  gradually. 


MAKERS  OF  MUSIC:  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 
OF  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS.  By  R.  Farquhar- 
son  Sharp.  Hatch  Music  Co.  $1.50. 

A  new  American  edition  of  a  well-known  English 
work.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
musical  clubs. 

OPERATIC  TALES.  By.  F.  S.  Law.  Hatch  Music 
Co.  $1.50. 

The  story,  in  narrative  form,  of  thirty-five  of  the 
best  known  operas,  ranging  from  the  classical  works 
of  Mozart  to  Paderewski’s  “Manru.”  Those  founded 
on  Shakespeare’s  plays,  as  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  have 
not  been  included  by  the  author,  as  being  familiar 
and  readily  accessible.  A  pronouncing  index  is  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  book. 

PIANO  TECHNIC  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Julia 
Lois  Caruthers.  C.  F.  Summy  Co.  $2.00,  net. 

A  method  of  teaching  small  children  with  plenty  of 
practical  work,  including  forty-four  action  songs, 
and  giving  complete  formative  training.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  is  finely  illustrated.  There  are  forty 
illustrations  to  show  correct  positions  of  hand  in 
playing. 

ARTISTIC  PIANO-PLAYING  AS  TAUGHT  BY 
LUDWIG  DEPPE.  With  Practical  Advice  on 
Questions  of  Technic  by  Elizabeth  Caland. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Evely^n  Suther¬ 
land  Stevenson.  Olympian  Publishing  Co.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  50  cents. 

A  clear  exposition  of  the  famous  teacher’s  system 
as  taught  by  his  pupil  and  successor,  Frl.  Caland; 
this  book  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  piano- 
technic,  a  subject  which  is  receiving  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.  The  unprejudiced  teacher 
will  profit  by  looking  into  all  great  methods. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  great  work  projected 
under  Dr.  Riemann’s  editorial  direction,  “The  Uni¬ 
versal  Manual  of  Musical  Literature,”  which  is  to  be 
published  in  Vienna  during  this  year.  The  first  part, 
it  is  hoped,  can  be  pushed  to  completion  at  an  early 
date;  the  entire  work  will  be  in  about  twenty-five 
volumes.  The  intention  is  to  include  the  names  of 
the  published  compositions  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  including  works  of  the  previous  centuries. 
Composers  who  read  this  note  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  editor,  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  Promenadenstrasse, 
11,  III,  Leipzig,  by  sending  complete  lists  of  their 
compositions,  mentioning  publishers  and  prices.  The 
returns  from  European  composers  are  coming  in 
rapidly,  but  American  composers  as  yet  have  done 
but  little.  Those  whose  names  begin  with  one  of  the 
first  five  or  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  should  be 
prompt. 
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LESSONS  IN  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

XI. 

The  readers  of  these  lessons  have  heard  and  read 
of  the  Renaissance,  or  the  revival  of  learning  which 
had  so  great  an  influence  on  social,  political,  and  art 
progress.  In  our  study  we  have  been  urged  to  fix 
in  our  minds  the  connection  between  all  the  various 
lines  of  activity  that  go  to  make  up  the  record  of 
human  life.  They  are  so  bound  together  that  what 
affects  one  is  sure  to  influence  other  lines.  We  can 
place  ourselves  in  closer  connection  with  the  history 
of  musical  development  if  we  note  how  it  gained  new 
life,  how  it  was  carried  into  new  channels  by  the 
great  current  of  energy  that  was  developed  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  can  only  in¬ 
dicate  several  things  that  aided  in  creating  this  great 
intellectual  and  art  movement  which  so  strongly  af¬ 
fected  the  course  of  musical  development. 

In  1453  the  Turks  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire, 
whose  capital  was  Constantinople.  Greek  refugees, 
scholars,  artists  of  skill,  and  artisans  of  the  finest 
craftsmanship,  who  were  able  to  escape  their  con¬ 
querors,  came  to  Italy  and  Western  Europe,  bringing 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  art 
that  was  in  the  end  to  leaven  the  literary  and  art 
thought  and  expression  of  the  western  world.  About 
the  same  time  printing  was  introduced,  and  as  the 
processes  were  improved  it  became  possible  for 
scholars  to  procure  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
old  literature  for  themselves,  instead  of  depending 
upon  a  few  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  monas¬ 
teries  and  schools. 

As  the  thought  and  teachings  of  the'  philosophers 
and  the  poets  as  well  as  the  prose  writers  of  the 
flowering  period  of  Greece  were  opened  scholars 
threw  themselves  into  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  Greeks  in  literature  and  art,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  introduced  Greek  models  that  the  cultivated 
people  of  the  day  accepted  as  true  and  abiding  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  esthetic  principles  of  the  race.  The 
Renaissance  led  to  a  clearer  and  purer  style  in 
art,  and  was  bound  to  make  itself  felt  in  music  as 
well.  The  natural  impulse  when  men  could  remark 
the  beauty  of  the  literary  remains  of  Greece,  when 
they  could  see  the  beauty  and  power  of  Greek 
sculpture  as  revealed  by  every  new  discovery,  when 
they  could  grasp  the  simple  yet  wonderful  beauty  of 
Greek  architecture,  was  to  conclude  that  this  excel¬ 
lence  must  be  maintained  in  other  directions,  in 
music  for  example.  The  works  of  Greek  authors 
proved  that  music  had  a  high  place  among  the 
Greeks,  that  they  cultivated  it  assiduously  and  used 
it  in  their  dramatic,  festival,  and  religious  spectacles. 
Hence  they  thought  Greek  music  must  be  revived, 
since  like  poetry,  the  drama,  sculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  it  was  based  on  the  only  true  foundation. 
But  what  was  the  nature  of  Greek  music?  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  easy  of  investigation,  and  the  material 
at  hand  was  scanty  in  the  extreme.  Yet  scholars 
resolutely  set  themselves  to  study  the  references  to 
music  and  all  statements  concerning  it  that  they 
could  find  in  the  works  at  hand. 

As  Florence,  of  all  the  Italian  cities,  was  the  center 
of  the  greatest  activity  along  these  lines  it  seems 
natural  that  the  first  efforts  to  solve  the  question 
should  be  made  there,  where  so  many  men  of  all 
grades  of  ability  and  character  -were  attracted  by  the 
court  of  the  Medici;  scholars,  poets,  artists,  and  musi¬ 
cians,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  world  came  together 
here,  and  in  their  discussions  of  art  and  art  principles 
music  was  not  lost  sight  of.  One  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  groups  of  these  seekers  of  classic  beauty  was 
accustomed  to  meet  at  the  palace  of  the  Count  of 
Vernio,  Giovanni  Bardi,  in  the  year  1580.  Beside  the 
host  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  were  Vincenzo  Galilei,  father  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer;  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  a  poet  of  renown; 
Jacopo  Corsi,  a  Florentine  nobleman  and  a  gifted 
composer,  and  three  professional  musicians,  Emilio 
del  Cavalier^,  Jacopo  Peri,  and  Giulio  Caccini. 

In  the  introduction  to  a  work  called  Nuove  Musiche, 
which  Caccini  published  in  1601,  he  explained  the 
ideas  which  influenced  him  and  his  associates.  He 
avowed  his  belief  that  the  methods  of  construction 


used  in  the  polyphonic  compositions  of  that  day  were 
prohibitive  of  anything  approaching  a  true  union  of 
words  and  music,  a  union  in  which  each  would 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  other.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Peri,  who  also  wrote  on  this  subject:  “It  was  my 
conviction  that  the  ancient  Greeks  employed  a  har¬ 
mony  which,  though  an  advance  upon  ordinary 
speech,  yet  had  not  quite  the  melody  of  song,  taking 
the  form  of  something  midway,”  will  serve  to  show 
that  these  men  were  actuated  by  a  desire  of  discover¬ 
ing  and  reviving  the  musical  principles  that  were 
used  in  dramatic  works  by  the  Greeks.  That  there 
was  need  for  improvement  in  the  dramatic  works  of 
the  period  we  are  studying  is  shown  by  the  following 
incident,  which  is  given  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
earnest  seeking  of  Count  Vernio  and  his  friends: 

In  1579  a  festival  play  with  music  by  two  of  the 
great  contrapuntists  and  church  composers  of  the 
time  was  performed  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of 
Francesco,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  a  noble  lady  of 
Florence.  “The  text  of  the  choruses  was  full  of  joy¬ 
ous  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  bride;  the  music  was 
in  strict  canon  and  in  four  parts,  and  made  the  wed¬ 
ding  songs  sound  like  funeral  hymns.”  The  nobility  of 
Venice,  true  lovers  of  art  and  trained  to  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  discrimination,  felt  the  incongruity  of  such 
music  and  the  text,  and  refused  to  countenance  this 
style  of  composition. 

It  was  Galilei,  in  1581,  who  made  the  first  public 
attempts  to  supply  a  new  style  of  music,  the  text 
being  taken  from  Dante’s  “Inferno,”  which  was  set 
to  music  for  a  single  voice  with  lute  accompaniment. 
In  1590  Cavaliere  published  a  pastoral  comedy,  “11 
Satiro,”  the  music  of  which  partook  too  much  of  the 
madrigal  style  to  find  much  favor  with  the  reformers. 
In  1594  Peri  brought  out  an  opera,  “Dafne,”  the 
music  furnished  by  Corsi,  which  was  well  received. 
In  1600,  October  6,  tliS  greatest  success  was  won  by 
a  play  composed  by  Peri  for  the  festival  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  betrothal  of  Henry  IV  of  France  to  Marie 
de  Medici.  Caccini  is  credited  with  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  opera,  “Eurydice,”  but  goou  authori¬ 
ties  incline  to  the  opinion  that  as  a  singer  only  he 
lent  his  professional  help  and  advice  to  his  col¬ 
league  without  actually  composing  any  of  the  music. 
The  orchestra  which  furnished  the  accompaniments 
to  “Eurydice”  consisted  of  a  violin,  a  large  guitar,  a 
large  lute,  and  a  harpsichord.  The  whole  value  of 
the  opera  lay  in  the  vocal  score.  Peri  himself  sang 
the  part  of  “Orpheus,”  and  Caccini  directed  the 
chorus.  A  little  later  Caccini  also  composed  and  pub¬ 
lished  music  to  an  opera  called  “Eurydice.” 

Crude  as  these  early  works  appear  to  the  student 
of  music  to-day  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  history  of  music,  signalizing  an  emancipation 
from  the  shackles  of  polyphonic  music,  opening  the 
way  for  freedom  in  melody,  in  rhythm,  in  harmony, 
and,  above  all,  paving  the  way  for  a  demand  that 
music  and  word  shall  agree  in  spirit  and  sentiment. 
It  seems  incredible  to  us  that  this  music  should 
awaken  so  great  enthusiasm,  for  the  operas  contain 
only  long  recitatives,  with  short  portions  in  arioso 
or  cantabile  form.  Peri  and  Caccini  wished  to  have 
no  melodies  complete  in  themselves,  no  clearly  de¬ 
fined  periods,  because  they  believed  the  Greeks  knew 
nothing  of  such  nor  employed  them  in  their  dramas. 
The  chorus  parts  had  little  musical  value. 

That  these  scholars,  artists,  musicians,  amateurs 
believed  that  they  had  found  the  principles  of  Greek 
music  doubtless  accounts  for  the  joy  with  which  they 
hailed  the  “new  music.”  We  know  to-day  that  they 
deceived  themselves.  Yet  from  their  efforts  de¬ 
veloped  our  modern  music,  a  far  more  glorious  crea¬ 
tion  than  Greek  music  in  its  best  and  purest  form 
could  have  offered. 

Questions. 

What  notable  events  took  place  in  American  his¬ 
tory  a  few  years  later  than  the  time  when  the  first 
opera  was  given?  (This  will  show  how  compara¬ 
tively  recent  is  the  history  of  the  opera.) 

1.  How  was  it  that  the  Byzantine  empire  was  the 
repository  of  much  of  the  old  Greek  culture  and  art? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  Renaissance? 

3.  Who  was  Galileo? 

4.  Who  were  Orpheus  and  Eurydice? 


BY  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL. 


II. 

For  the  lesson  this  month  we  have  selected  the 
following  pieces,  the  first  two  being  printed  with  ihe 
musical  supplement  to  this  issue.  As  mentioned  in 
the  previous  lesson,  it  is  better  that  members  of  the 
class  play  the  pieces  after  the  comments  have  been 
studied  in  the  class  under  the  teacher’s  direction. 
Pieces  selected:  Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1,  in  B-flat, 
Chopin;  “Scarf  Dance,”  Chaminade;  Duetto,  “Songs 
Without  Words,”  Op.  38,  No.  6,  Mendelssohn. 

Certain  things  are  true  of  each  of  the  pieces  we 
have  selected  for  study.  The  composer  heard  the 
music  before  it  was  written;  he  put  it  into  musical 
notation  so  that  it  might  be  played  by  others;  we 
may  play  these  pieces  after  study,  the  amount  of 
study  differing  as  individuals  differ  in  ability  and 
attainment;  the  player  reproducing  these  pieces 
necessarily  adds  his  personality  to  tne  thought  of 
the  composer:  if  he  does  not  ao  this  he  is  defraud¬ 
ing  the  composer  of  one  of  his  rights,  namely,  tne 
right  of  a  lively,  spirited,  animated  performance. 

Let  me  put  this  in  another  way.  We  may  see 
music — examine  the  notation.  We  may  feel  music — 
realize  its  emotional  effect  during  performance.  We 
may  think  music— consider  carefully  what  the  com¬ 
poser  meant  when  he  wrote  it.  Some  of  us  see  with 
vividness,  but  think  little.  Some  feel  chiefly;  to 
this  class  belongs  the  player  who  says,  “I  never  play 
it  twice  alike.”  Few  of  us  make  a  practice  of  think¬ 
ing.  And  why?  I  imagine  that  most  of  us  hold, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  the  notation  tells 
all  that  we  need  to  know  regarding  the  composer’s 
intention;  that  it  expresses  exactly  the  composer’s 
thought. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  noted  conductors  of  or¬ 
chestras  have  different  conceptions  of  the  speed  and 
general  effect  of  the  works  of  the  masters?  Is  u  not 
true  that  our  great  pianists  present  the  same  work  in 
quite  different  lights?  And  do  not  all  musicians 
have  access  equally  to  the  notes  of  these  works? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  another  viewpoint. 
The  characteristics  of  musical  tones  whereby  one 
tone  may  differ  from  another  tone  are  length,  pitch, 
quality,  and  intensity.  Length  and  pitch  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  an  exact  notation;  quality  and  intensity 
have  only  a  relative  notation  and  that  of  the  haziest 
kind.  The  composer,  then,  has  no  way  of  indicating 
his  wishes  with  any  precision  in  regard  to  quality  of 
tone  or  intensity  of  tone.  That  is  to  say,  all  the 
finer  characteristics  of  expression  cannot  be  so  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  player  or  players  shall  clearly  under¬ 
stand  what  the  author  wants.  What  then  becomes 
of  our  notion  that  the  notation  of  a  piece  of  music 
expresses  exactly  the  composer’s  thought? 

Let  us  see,  feel,  and  think. 

What  is  it  to  “see”  a  composition?  It  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  carefully  everything  about  the  notation, 
whether  the  notation  relate  to  length,  pitch,  quality, 
or  loudness  (intensity).  In  other  words  we  do  not 
“see”  until  we  master  the  notation  and  can  play  the 
piece  as  accurately  as  if  we  were  machines. 

What  is  it  to  “feel”?  After  we  have  “seen”  the 
piece,  if  we  have  the  divine  spark,  if  we  are  musical, 
we  will  “feel”;  if  the  music  does  not  seem  beautiful 
to  us,  if  it  arouses  no  active  pleasure,  if  it  does  not 
thrill  us,  if  these  things  singly  or  collectively  are  not 
true  after  repeated  study — the  piece  is  not  for  us. 
If  no  music  ever  thrills  us  or  touches  us  or  enthralls 
us  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
we  are  not  musical.  We  are  deaf  to  the  composer’s 
voice. 

What  is  it  to  “think”?  It  is  to  consider  the  nota¬ 
tion,  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm,  harmony,  and 
melody;  but  beyond  all  this  to  ask,  “What  sort  of 
thing  did  the  author  desire  to  say?  Are  there  any 
indications  of  the  missing  things  which  notation  can¬ 
not  express?” 

Chopin:  Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1. 

As  we  turn  to  the  Mazurka  of  Chopin  our  thoughts 
dwell  on  the  fascinating  genius  whose  influence  on 
pianoforte  playing  and  composition  has  been  so  im¬ 
mense.  His  talents,  though  not  by  any  means  with¬ 
out  masculine  boldness,  leaned  toward  the  graceful, 
the  beautiful  in  form  and  in  matter.  For  him  the 
grotesque  and  horrible  were  impossible.  He  com¬ 
bined,  at  the  same  time,  the  neatness  and  clearness 
of  the  Gaul  with  the  depth  of  the  Teuton.  He 
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worked  assiduously  in  the  forms  of  music  where  the 
rhythm  and  general  outline  were  prescribed;  but  he 
idealized  them  all  and  made  future  work  superfluous 
and  unmeaning,  if  not  impossible. 

What  then  shall  we  say  about  our  Mazurka?  That 
it  is  a  dance  tune  to  be  played  in  steady  time  at  the 
indicated  speed?  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  is  an  ideal¬ 
ized  dance  tune,  to  be  played  in  tne  tempo  rubato? 
Here  is  where  we  need  to  do  our  thinking.  Be  sure, 
however,  of  this,  that  after  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  and  played  your  Mazurka  you  shall  hear  some 
one  do  it  in  the  other  fashion  in  such  a  charming 
manner  that  you  adopt  his  version!  Do  we  not  in 
this  piece  have  a  noble,  forceful,  bold,  strong  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  beautiful  melody  embellished  by  rich 
harmony?  Must  our  rhythm  not  be  well  marked? 
Our  harmonies,  as  regards  the  fundamental  bass- 
tones  particularly,  well  sustained  by  the  damper 
pedal?  Our  chords  firm,  yet  not  hard?  Our  melody 
tones  always  a  little  more  prominent  than  the 
others? 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  the  second  part  in 
E-flat,  but  that  it  is  an  ingenious  example  of  a  tonic- 
pedal  point,  reminding  us  of  the  old  mazurka  where 
the  bass  was  on  one  note?  And  how  shall  we  play 
this  but  quaintly  and  softly,  so  that  with  the  utmost 
delicacy,  accuracy,  and  gentleness  it  shall  prove  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  boldness  and  force  of  the 
first  part. 

Chaminade  :  Scarf  Dance. 

The  French  have  always  had  a  passion  for  clear¬ 
ness,  for  accuracy,  for  well-defined  form:  hence  there 
is  seldom  vagueness  in  their  music;  little  is  left  to 
chance.  Their  sentiment  never  degenerates  into 
sentimentality,  their  passion  is  always  within  healthy 
bounds;  save  in  Berlioz’s  case  the  horrible,  the  wild, 
the  grotesque  has  had  little  charm  for  them;  or,  if 
they  have  had  their  Danse  Macabre,  it  has  been  a 
Death  Dance  pictured  or  suggested,  but  not  realized. 
The  school  of  Bruneau,  of  Charpentier,  of  Ernst 
Beyer  to  be  sure  has  sounded  another  and  less  clear 
note,  but  on  the  whole  the  Gaul  is  sane. 

In  the  work  of  this  cleverest  of  woman  composers, 
Chaminade,  we  find  the  archness,  the  coquetry,  the 
grace,  the  life  of  the  scene  de  ballet.  Picture  to  your¬ 
selves  the  stage  of  some  great  theater  filled  with  the 
dancers  of  the  ballet  and  think  of  yourself  as  the 
orchestra.  In  this  way  you  will  put  yourself  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  music  and  get  some  idea  as  to  the 
tempo.  Here  again  you  will  have  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  tempo  rubato  or  an  even 
speed  ought  to  be  maintained  in  this  piece.  Note  the 
tempo  mark  (half -note  =  64).  I  have  never  heard  it 
played  so  fast,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  the  tempo 
indication  is  by  the  author  or  by  the  editor.  At  any 
rate  you  must  make  your  own  decision;  you  must 
“think”!  I  remember  hearing  the  “Scarf  Dance” 
played  at  about  quarter-note  =  92,  in  an  excessive 
tempo  rubato  by  a  college  mandolin  club;  and  while  I 
could  not  admit  that  the  piece  was  at  all  my  concep¬ 
tion  of  Chaminade’s  “Scarf  Dance,”  I  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  it  had  decided  charm.  If  the  “Scarf 
Dance”  is  a  ballet  dance  I  think  we  must  admit  that 
it  ought  to  go  in  pretty  steady  time;  the  conception 
of  the  player  as  the  orchestra  accompanying  the 
dancers  will  steady  your  notion  of  the  whole  thing. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  a  certain  archness  and  dainti¬ 
ness,  gained  through  the  holding  back  at  some  time 
(or  anticipating  at  others)  of  the  melody.  There  are 
many  sharp  discords,  too,  that  must  be  emphasized, 
not  minimized.  We  may  remember  also  that 
progressions  by  semitones  almost  always  indicate 
passion  or  great  emotion;  connect  such  notes  well, 
employing  the  overlapping  legato.  On  the  other  hand, 
notes  skipping  boldly  require  separation.  Then,  too, 
we  have  the  problem  of  repetition  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  variety;  the  repetitions  may  be  softer  or 
louder  or  with  prominent  notes  held  or  delayed;  in 
fact,  there  are  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  monotony 
of  the  repetitions. 

But  all  the  “thinking”  must  be  founded  on  clear 
and  exact  “seeing”;  the  different  suggested  versions 
must  be  tried  over  and  over  again  until  the  “think¬ 
ing”  and  “feeling”  together  finally  determine  the 
most  effective  method  of  performance. 

Mendelssohn:  Duetto,  Op.  38,  No.  6. 

The  scheme  of  the  “Duetto”  seems  very  plain ;  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  carry  it  out  clearly  and  consistently 
to  the  end.  The  three  final  measures  in  particular 
are  difficult  if  one  wishes  to  subordinate  the  accom¬ 
paniment.  We  surely  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the 
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voices  are  left  singing  their  A-flat  and  C  after  the 
accompaniment  has  ceased.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  friends  use  the  pedal  at  the  end  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prolong  the  aecompanimental  arpeggio  as  well  as 
the  melody  tones,  and  thus  miss  altogether  this  de¬ 
liciously  simple  and  absolutely  musical  ending! 

After  all,  nowadays,  we  do  miss  Mendelssohn’s 
clearness,  honesty,  and  unpretentiousness,  do  we  not? 
And  what  sort  of  playing  does  Mendelssohn  require? 

He  asks  us  to  play  his  music  quickly  enough.  It 
is  said  that  he  quickened  the  tempi  of  music  in  gen¬ 
eral  during  his  career.  We  must  not  indulge  in 
tempo  rubato.  We  must  not  think  too  much!  We 
must  see  with  all  our  power  of  vision,  but  we  must 
not  make  the  music  mean  too  much.  Our  “Duetto” 
is  not  the  duet  of  an  Abelard  and  Heloise,  of  an 
Andromeda  and  Perseus,  or  even  of  a  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  but  simply  the  unified  song  of  two  happy 
souls,  who  love  the  field  and  a  brook,  sunshine,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  little  children.  Let  us  play  it  then  without 
any  passion— calmly,  sweetly,  in  good  time,  making 
our  two  songs  very  clear  and  distinct. 


LESSONS  IN  THEORY. 

X. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  studies  have  been 
along  the  lines  of  an  appreciation  of  intervals  by  eye 
as  well  as  by  ear.  We  have  learned  the  names  of  in¬ 
tervals  and  how  to  calculate  them  by  means  of  the 
degrees  occupied,  and  we  have  learned  accurately,  let 
us  hope,  the  intervals  between  the  various  members 
of  the  scale.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  kind  of 
an  interval  between  whatever  tones  the  teacher  may 
ask  for,  thus:  C  to  E,  major  third;  D-sharp  to  F, 
diminished  third;  A-flat  to  F-sharp,  augmented  sixth, 
etc.  The  later  exercises  were  intended  to  point  the 
way  to  learning  how  to  tell  the  size  of  intervals  by 
the  ear,  instead  of  the  eye,  melodies  being  played  or 
sung,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  written  on  paper  by 
the  pupils. 

For  several  months  to  come  the  work  will  include 
Time  Studies,  although  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
so  far  as  practicable  the  teacher  keep  up  the  work 
with  intervals  so  that  the  pupils  may  retain  what 
has  already  been  acquired.  One  thing  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  well-trained  musician  is  his  ability  to 
write  on  paper  a  melody  that  he  may  hear — perhaps 
not  absolutely  in  the  key  in  which  it  be  played,  he 
may  make  a  mistake  of  a  half  tone  in  the  selection  of 
a  tonic — and  frequently  also  the  harmonies  unless 
the  movements  of  the  parts  be  complicated.  The 
musician  who  has  been  well  trained  in  harmony  and 
with  it  has  received  drill  in  perception  of  pitch  is 
prepared  for  the  most  exacting  exigencies  of  musical 
work. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  Bhythm  and 
Meter,  we  can  start  with  the  principle  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  arrangement  of  musical  sounds  of  equal  length 
is  by  twos  or  by  threes;  grouping  of  a  greater  number 
of  units,  fours,  sixes,  nines,  or  twelves,  are  multiples 
of  twos  or  threes;  the  irregular  groups  of  five  or 
seven  are  but  rarely  used.  This  will  make  possible  a 
variety  of  time  signatures,  all  of  which  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  explained  to  the  members  of  clubs  in  the 
lessons  in  piano  playing  that  they  have  received  from 
their  teachers: — 
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2,  4,  8,  2,  4,  8,  16,  2,  4,  8,  4,  8,  16,  4,  8,  16,  8. 

In  the  line  of  practical  work  the  first  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  that  every  member  of  the  club  be  taught  to 
beat  time  steadily  and  firmly.  This  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  it  develops  in  a  pupil  a  feeling  for  regular,  even 
rhythm,  and  again  because  it  prepares  one  for  play¬ 
ing  or  singing  under  the  direction  of  another,  as  in 
piano  duets,  or  six-  or  eight-  hand  pieces,  choir, 
choral  society,  or  orchestra.  The  one  who  can  take 
an  intricate  rhythmical  progression  and  play  or  sing 
it  to  his  own  beat  is  independent,  and  for  that  reason 
makes  a  good  ensemble  player  or  singer. 

In  selecting  exercises  we  recommend  that  the 
teacher  choose  melodies  that  do  not  include  notes  of 
smaller  value  than  the  beat  unit;  thus,  in  2/4  time, 
nothing  less  than  quarter  notes;  in  */,  time,  nothing 
less  than  an  eighth  note. 

The  beating  of  the  time  may  be  accompanied  by 
counting;  thus,  in  2/,,  2/4,  2/8  time,  the  beating  is 

(1)  Down,  (2)  Up.  In  beating  a  measure  in  which 
the  grouping  is  by  threes,  the  movement  is  (1)  Down, 

(2)  Left,  (3j  Up.  (Orchestral  directors  usually  beat 
2  to  the  Bight.)  In  beating  time  for  4/2,  */«  Vs,  the 


movement  is  (1)  Down,  (2)  Left,  (3)  Bight,  (4)  Up. 
In  %,  same  as  2/4;  in  %,  same  as  */4;  in  12/„  same 
as  */t.  This  connects  the  beat  and  the  count,  an  aid 
when  a  pupil  is  using  both  hands  as  in  playing. 
Counting  then  takes  the  place  of  beating.  The  ac¬ 
cent  or  stress  is  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure 
whether  the  grouping  e  by  twos  or  by  threes.  In 
laiger  groups,  by  fours,  which  is  two  twos,  the  heavy 
stress  is  on  one,  a  lighter  stress  on  three,  counts  two 
and  four  being  without  stress;  in  the  grouping  by 
sixes,  which  is  two  threes,  the  first  of  each  group  of 
threes  receives  a  stress,  but  the  first  note  of  the  first 
group  gets  the  greater  accent  or  stress.  When  the 
grouping  in  the  measure  is  by  nines,  or  three  threes, 
the  first  note  of  each  group  gets  a  stress,  the  first  of 
the  first  group  receiving  the  stronger;  when  twelves 
are  used,  as  in  J2/s,  which  represents  four  threes,  the 
strong  accent  is  on  the  first  note  of  the  first  and  the 
third  groups.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the 
teacher  write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  to  be 
worked  out  rhythmically  by  the  pupils.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  sing  the  exercises — at  least  not  at 
first  the  counting  taking  the  place  of  the  singing. 

As  an  aid  to  regularity  in  beating  and  to  promote 
a  feeling  for  even  steady  motion  the  metronome  may 
be  used,  the  class  aiming  to  make  the  count,  the  beat, 
and  the  tick  of  the  metronome  coincide.  By  means  of 
the  metronome  the  rate  of  movement  can  be  in¬ 
creased  in  a  regular  ratio,  thus  60,  80,  90,  100,  120, 
beats  to  the  minute.  This  kind  of  practice  will  be 
found  helpful  when  later  the  class  begins  to  study 
singing  or  playing  two  or  more  tones  to  a  beat. 

Instead  of  beating,  the  members  of  the  class  may 
tap  on  a  table,  not  omitting  to  count,  however,  and 
aiming  to  get  the  count,  the  tap,  and  the  tick  of  the 
metronome  to  coincide. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Peter  Ilytch  Tschaikowsky. 

Our  subject  last  month  was  one  who  left  beaten 
paths,  and  practically  founded  a  new  musical 
dynasty.  This  month  we  study  one  who,  while  we 
cannot  pay  him  a  similar  tribute,  is  identified  with  a 
modern  school  of  music  which  bids  fair  to  rival  in 
interest  that  of  Wagner.  It  was  in  1885,  only  two 
years  after  Wagner’s  death,  that  H.  E.  Krelibiel 
wrote  his  warning,  “’Ware  the  Muscovite,”  and 
Bussian  music  has  been  steadily  growing  in  im¬ 
portance. 

The  war  cloud  now  hovering  over  the  East,  which, 
by  the  time  this  article  is  in  print,  may  be  discharg¬ 
ing  its  thunderbolts  thick  and  fast,  gives  evidence  of 
the  aggressive  nature  of  the  Muscovite,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  a  Bussian  school  of  music  is  another 
indication  of  the  Muscovite  temper.  Most  of  us 
know  but  little  about  himself  or  his  land;  those  who 
know  most  appear  particularly  interested  in  both. 
The  following  lines,  quoted  by  James  Huneker  in  his 
“Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music,”  seem  to  portray 
Bussian  character  well. 

“By  the  side  of  the  Blue  Sea  is  a  great  and  green  oak 
tree  girt  with  a  golden  chain. 

Day  and  night  a  marvelous  and  learned  cat  crawls 
around  this  oak. 

When  he  calls  to  the  right  he  sings  a  song; 

When  he  crawls  to  the  left  he  tells  a  story. 

It  is  there  you  must  sit  down  and  learn  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Bussian  legends — 

There  the  spirit  of  Bussia  and  the  fantasy  of  our 
ancestors  come  to  life  again.” 

His  government  is  not  conducive  to  cheerfulness, 
and  the  dark-hued  threads  predominate  in  the  web 
of  his  weaving.  His  nature  incites  to  melancholy 
songs  or  equally  melancholy  stories.  His  life  is 
somber  and  depressing,  yet  his  country  has  produced 
great  novelists  and  philosophers,  great  politicians, 
and  warriors,  and  is  producing  great  musicians.  The 
Bubinsteins,  Anton  and  Nicholas,  great  pianists  both, 
are  identified  with  Bussian  music,  the  latter  being 
closely  associated  with  Tschaikowsky  during  most  of 
his  life,  and  the  names  of  composers  of  note  are  not 
wanting. 

Tschaikowsky,  born  in  1840,  is  of  this  Bussian 
school,  and  yet  is  separate  from  it.  This  paradoxical 
statement  is  susceptible  of  easy  explanation,  which  a 
study  of  his  life  will  afford.  A  query  regarding 
nationality  in  art  is  raised  by  such  lives  as  that  of 
Tschaikowsky,  the  answering  of  which — or  the  at 
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tempt  to  answer- — has  caused  the  flow  of  much  ink. 
Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  imbued  with  Russian  ideals, 
he  loved,  and  freely  used,  Russian  folk-songs,  he 
possessed  the  morbid  Russian  temperament,  yet  his 
right  to  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  an  exponent 
of  the  Russian  school  has  been  questioned.  The  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  which  proclaims  the  cultured  man 
seems  to  militate  against  hard  and  fast  expression 
of  nationalism,  and  Tschaikowsky  was,  indeed,  cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

In  1891  he  came  to  America,  conducting  his  own 
works,  and  in  1893  conducted  some  of  them  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  In  the 
same  year  he  suddenly  died  of  cholera. 

Tschaikowsky’s  life  was  uneventful,  yet  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting.  Like  his  compatriots,  his  first  in¬ 
tentions  were  not  musicward;  he  was  a  subordinate 
officer  in  the  government,  and  did  not  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  seriously  to  music  as  a  life  work  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  The  extent  of  his  early 
musical  knowledge  is  indicated  by  a  story  told  of  him 
while  he  was  yet  in  tne  government  service.  He 
had  a  cousin  in  the  mounted  grenadiers,  who  was 
also  an  amateur  performer.  One  day,  having  met  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  they  began  to  discuss 
musical  questions.  “Among  other  things,”  to  use 
Tschaikowsky’s  words,  “my  cousin  said  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  modulate  from  one  key  to  another  without 
using  more  than  three  chords.  This  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  that  he 
.  improvised  whatever  modulations  I  suggested,  even 
from  quite  extraneous  keys.”  Tschaikowsky  was 
somewhat  piqued  at  this  show  of  superior  knowledge, 
and  determined  to  join  the  classes  where  such  knowl¬ 
edge  might  be  gained. 

He  then  began  the  study  of  music  in  earnest,  and 
the  story  of  his  real  life  work  begins.  It  was  Anton 
Rubinstein  who  completely  fired  his  latent  powers 
into  activity.  After  the  completion  of  his  study, 
his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  teacher  of  theory  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Moscow  determined  the  field  of 
his  labors,  and  his  persistent,  indefatigable  attention 
to  duty,  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  shy,  reticent 
nature,  his  patient  acceptance  of  criticism,  and  his 
steady  development  as  a  composer,  until  the  severe 
disturbance  of  his  domestic  happiness  by  his  strange 
marriage,  absorb  one’s  interest  as  one  reads. 

Books  about  Tschaikowsky  are  more  rare  than 
those  relating  to  the  older  masters.  An  adequate 
life  is  yet  to  be  written.  He  wrote  many  letters, 
was  something  of  a  critic,  and  kept  a  diary  of  his 
tour  abroad  in  1888;  but  his  writings  have  not  been 
fully  translated  into  English.  “Tschaikowsky,  His 
Life  and  Works,  with  Extracts  from  his  Writings, 
and  the  Diary  of  His  Tour  Abroad  in  1888,”  by  Rosa 
Newmarch,  is  an  attractive  and  quite  authentic  biog¬ 
raphy,  seemingly  fair  and  discriminating.  “A  Mod¬ 
ern  Music  Lord,”  the  second  of  the  virile  essays  con¬ 
tained  in  “Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music,”  by  James 
Huneker,  is  a  very  valuable  study  of  the  man,  and  a 
discriminating  analysis  of  his  works.  Except  fugitive 
magazine  articles,  these  comprise  the  works  readily 
accessible  to  Etude  Study  Club  readers,  but  if 
properly  used  they  will  furnish  ample  material  for 
thought  and  deduction.  Study  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
life  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  two  periods,  the 
first  dealing  with  his  youth  and  final  choice  of  life 
work,  and  continuing  until  his  retirement  from  his 
duties  as  teacher  of  theory  at  the  Moscow  Conserva¬ 
tory.  The  second  will  deal  with  the  remainder  of 
his  life  when  he  felt  free  to  seek  the  quiet  he  craved. 
The  personal  element  should  be  particularly  kept  in 
mind,  for  his  personality  had  an  important  bearing 
on  his  compositions.  The  national  characteristics  of 
his  country  and  his  countrymen — including  himself — 
should  also  be  remembered.  Further  the  student 
should  carefully  read,  and  preserve  for  reference, 
every  reliable  article  on  Russian  music  and  musicians, 
for  the  story  is  still  far  from  being  told,  and  Tschai¬ 
kowsky’s  position  cannot  be  determined  on  ex  parte 
testimony. 

He  wrote  orchestrally,  and  his  piano  music  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  grateful.  Emil  Liebling  has  made  a  list  of 
compositions  which  are  available  for  piano  students, 
which  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  his  life — -his 
larger  works  should  also  be  examined  as  carefully  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  Mr.  Liebling’s  list  is  as 
follows:  “Scenes  of  Youth,”  Op.  39;  “Scherzo,”  Op. 
2,  No.  2;  “Chant  sans  Paroles,”  Op.  2,  No.  3;  “Chan¬ 
son  Triste,”  Op.  40,  No.  2;  “Scherzo,”  Op.  19,  No.  2; 
“Theme  and  Variations,”  Op.  19,  No.  6;  “Barcarolle,” 
Op.  37ar,  No.  6;  “Troika,”  Op.  37a,  No.  6;  “Ro¬ 
mance,”  Op.  5;  “Concerto,”  Op.  23. 


Questions. 

1.  Give  a  summary  of  Tschaikowsky’s  life  and 
work. 

2.  Who  was  the  father  of  the  Russian  school? 

3.  Name  his  (Tschaikowsky’s)  leading  contempo¬ 
raries. 

4.  What  was  his  relation  to  the  music  life  of  his 
time?  Of  later  years? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian 
school  ? 

6.  How  does  Tschaikowsky’s  life  impress  you? 

7.  Give  the  salient  features  of  his  creative  power. 

8.  Contrast  him  and  the  other  subjects  of  our 
study. 


SOME  BOOKS  FOB  THE  STUDENT. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  students  who  apply  for 
admission  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
greater  difficulty  in  passing  the  examinations  in  Eng¬ 
lish  than  in  other  subjects.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  if  the  grading  of  the  paper  depends  upon  the 
pupil’s  work  in  English  composition.  Examiners  tell 
us  that  faulty  construction,  poor  spelling,  and  slip¬ 
shod  punctuation  are  found  in  the  majority  of  the 
papers.  At  the  present  time  much  more  stress  is 
being  laid  on  writing  good  English,  excellence  in 
thought,  construction,  diction,  etc.,  being  demanded. 

We  have  reached,  all  along  the  line  of  intellectual 
activity,  the  point  where  the  man  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  may  be  asked  to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge.  As  a  teacher  he  reaches  but  few;  as 
one  who  contributes  to  the  press  he  may  reach  and 
benefit  thousands.  We  know  of  no  service  more 
useful  to  musical  education  that  we  can  render  to 
our  readers  than  to  suggest  some  works  that  will 
help  young  students  to  clear  thought,  choice  of 
words,  and  good  punctuation,  and  to  urge  them  to 
accustom  themselves  to  writing  about  music  and 
musicians.  Every  club  of  music  students  should  have 
essays  about  their  musical  work,  biographical 
sketches  of  musicians,  abstracts  of  epochs  in  musical 
history,  and  similar  work  in  writing  as  a  part  of  the 
club  curriculum.  The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  sug¬ 
gesting  two  little  works  that  will  be  of  service  to  the 
student  readers  of  The  Etude:— 

“Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking,  with  a 
Treatise  on  Pronunciation  and  Punctuation.”  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis.  Price,  50  cents. 

“How  to  Punctuate  Correctly.”  25  cents. 

Both  books  are  published  by  Hinds  &  Noble,  New 
York  City. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
COMPOSITIONS. 


BY  W.  J.  BALTZELL. 


Teachers  of  study  clubs  can  help  their  pupils  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  pieces  assigned  to  them 
for  study  by  questioning  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  them  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  music  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  compositions.  Were  the  class  one  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  study  of  works  of  literary  character, 
great  poems  for  example,  the  teacher  would  go  into 
the  subject  quite  differently  from  that  followed  by 
the  teacher  of  music.  He  might  ask  one  member  or 
several  members  to  read  the  poem  aloud;  he  might 
even  insist  that  portions  be  memorized,  but  he  would 
go  into  the  subject  more  deeply  than  that.  He  would 
seek  the  special  character  of  the  poem,  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  differentiate  it  from  others;  perhaps  again 
would  try  to  find  those  elements  which  make  it  a 
member  of  a  certain  class  of  works.  We  suggest  a 
few  points  that  may  aid  teachers  to  shape  questions 
to  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  the  compositions 
under  study.  Apply  these  questions  especially  to  the 
pieces  under  consideration  in  the  lessons  in  this  issue 
of  The  Etude  and  the  pieces  included  in  the  music 
supplement. 

1.  Title.  What  does  this  call  to  mind  in  the  way 
of  idea,  picture,  mood,  etc.?  Titles  sometimes  refer 
to  historical  or  to  mythical  personages,  to  poetical  or 
imaginative  scenes,  to  objects  in  nature,  to  human 
activities,  to  human  feelings,  etc.  To  what  extent 
does  the  piece  as  a  whole  coincide  with  the  idea  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  title? 

2.  Style.  Is  it  in  dance  form,  an  etude,  a  drawing¬ 
room  piece,  or  is  it  more  evidently  a  work  of  the 
intellect,  as  developed  from  several  leading  themes  ? 

3.  Themes.  Can  you  pick  put  the  themes?  Do  they 


seem  to  correspond  to  the  thoughts  brought  up  by 
the  title?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  memorize  the  themes 
of  a  piece  you  study.  Thus  you  remember  the  piece; 
it  is  thus  that  it  comes  to  you  when  the  title  is  men¬ 
tioned.  The  teacher  can  formulate  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  shall  bring  out  the  characteristic,  melodic, 
rhythmic,  and  harmonic  qualities  of  the  themes,  the 
upward  and  downward  outlines,  sustained  or  chang¬ 
ing  harmonies,  a  bold,  vigorous,  or  a  smootn  flowing 
rhytnm,  etc.? 

4.  The  Mood.  What  is  the  prevailing  emotional 
quality,  gay,  light,  solemn,  triumphant,  dramatic? 
Trace  the  changing  moods  as  the  piece  progresses. 

5.  Form.  What  is  the  form,  simple  song  form, 
rondo,  sonata,  variation,  etc.?  Break  up  into 
phrases;  study  the  cadences. 

6.  The  Composer.  Can  you  tell  anything  about 
him?  Do  you  know  any  other  wonvs  by  the  same 
man  or  woman? 

The  above  questions  merely  indicate  the  nature  of 
questions  that  teachers  can  use  to  help  them  in  their 
work  of  instruction  in  music.  The  mere  playing  of  a 
piece  is  not  enough.  One  should  be  able  to  find  in  a 
piece  of  good  music  qualities  as  individual  and  as 
worthy  of  thorough  knowing  as  is  the  friend  that  we 
learn  to  love  because  we  have  learned  to  know  him. 


ONE  WAY  OF  SECURING  PRACTICE. 


BY  ANNA  HEUERMANN  HAMILTON. 


The  question  of  securing  from  students  conscien¬ 
tious  and  sufficient  practice,  confronts  the  teacher  of 
every  piano-class.  And  the  only  means  to  the  desired 
end  is  to  secure  the  pupils’  co-operation. 

After  considering  various  plans  I  decided,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  to  put  the 
pupils  of  the  college  with  which  I  am  identified  upon 
their  honor,  but  at  the  same  time  to  require  of  them 
an  account  of  every  minute  of  the  practice  time. 
Record  books  were  printed,  one  for  each  member  of 
the  class.  There  is  a  page  for  each  month,  and  a  line 
for  each  day,  and  the  exact  time  of  every  practice 
must  be  recorded.  The  pupil  carries  the  book  with 
her,  and  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  jot  down  the  time, 
as:  7.30-8  A.M.;  2.40-3.20  P.M.,  etc.  A  visit  to  the 
dentist,  or  to  a  concert,  or  a  headache  leaves  a  gap 
in  that  day’s  work  and  must  be  made  up  at  some 
other  time.  Positively  no  excuse  is  accepted;  even 
practice  lost  by  illness  or  a  legal  holiday  must  be 
made  up. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  credit  is  given  for  the 
percentage  of  practice  on  the  basis  of  100  for  full 
time;  nothing  short  of  perfection  secures  the  100. 
The  percentages  for  piano-lessons  and  practice  are 
averaged  to  find  the  general  piano  grade.  Thus,  a 
less  gifted  pupil  who  has  conscientiously  performed 
her  duty  brings  up  her  average;  and  the  more  bril¬ 
liant  one  who  has  been  remiss  lowers  her  average 
by  practice  lost.  The  page  for  each  month  contains 
at  the  top  a  line  on  which  is  written  the  required 
daily  amount  of  practice ;  and  at  the  bottom,  a 
space  for  monthly  practice  grade;  piano  grade; 
average;  harmony;  theory  of  music;  counterpoint. 
At  the  close  of  the  book  is  a  page  for  yearly  aver¬ 
ages  and  rank  in  class. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  one  term,  and 
has  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  While  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  few  who  will  take  credit  that  is  not 
their  due,  the  great  majority  are  conscientious  in  re¬ 
cording.  Pupils  like  to  be  put  upon  their  honor,  and 
on  the  whole  the  effect  has  been  most  salutary.  It 
is  a  daily  occurrence  that  pupils  make  up  ten,  fifteen, 
sixty,  and  more  minutes  lost  on  a  previous  day;  and 
some  even  habitually  practice  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
more  daily  for  fear  they  will  lose  some  practice  later 
on. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  feature  of  the  system  is 
that  the  students  will  prize  the  books  in  the  years 
to  come,  as  a  daily  memorandum  of  work  accom¬ 
plished. 


At  seven  Leschetizkv  was  already  acquainted  with 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  preferred  reading  to  practic¬ 
ing.  But  his  father,  an  excellent  taskmaster,  began 
with  the  first  lesson  to  inculcate  a  realization  of  the 
value  of  regular  sustained  effort,  exacting  two  hours 
a  day  of  conscientious,  hard  work,  and  requiring  in 
all  things  a  self-control  far  beyond  the  boy’s  years. 

Cultivate  the  good  will  of  your  competitors, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  any  other  aspect  of  the 
case;  it  will  pay  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
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OTES 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

When  this  issue  of  The  Etude  reaches  our  sub¬ 
scribers  we  shall  be  located  in  our  new  quarters  at 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  which  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  business  of  the  house  of  Theodore  Presser  and 
The  Etude.  e  shall  have  considerably  more  room 
and  will  be  better  able  to  hand'e  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rate  y  the  great  volume  of  business  which  comes  to 
us  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  aim  has  been  to  carry  such  a  complete 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  musical  supplies  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  fill  any  order  the  same  day  on  which  received. 
In  our  new  and  large  quarters  we  shall  be  able  to 
reach  more  nearly  to  the  ideal  we  have  formed.  We 
ask  our  patrons  to  make  a  note  of  our  change  of 
address  and  send  all  letters  and  orders  to  1712  Chestnut 
instead  of  the  former  address,  1708  Chestnut. 

*  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers  who 
are  subscribers  to  other  magazines  .  or  members  of 
reading  circles,  that  our  business  relations  with  the 
lead  ng  magazines  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  permit 
o  our  making  to  our  subscribers  very  attractive 
clubbing  offers,  mcluding  any  of  the  standard  maga¬ 
zines.  Write  to  us  before  you  send  to  any  paper 
or  to  any  subscription  agency.  We  are  in  position 
to  duplicate  any  offer  that  is  made  by  eliable  parties 
when  The  Etude  is  to  be  part  of  the  combination 
Address  The  Etude  Subscription  Department,  1712 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Teachers  who  want  a  primer  of  music  for  their 
pupils  will  be  glad  to  have  a  work  that  offers  useful 
material  for  lessons  in  the  elements  of  musical  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  have  recently  become  the  publishers  of  a 
most  excellent  book,  “Gibbon’s  Catechism  of  Music,” 
by  Gibbon  Chambers  Killough,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  arranged  in  the  style  of  Quest:ons  and  Answers 
499  in  all,  covering  the  necessary  ground  of  elementary 
instruction  in  notation,  time  values,  intervals,  scale-, 
keys,  chord  construction,  abbreviations,  and  embellish 
ments.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  generally 
so  direct  and  concise  as  to  admit  of  their  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  The  book  can  be  used  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  by  the  student  who  is  educating  himself 

In  order  to  introduce  the  work  we  place  it  on  our 
Special  Offer  List  for  the  month  of  February  at  25 
cents,  postage  paid  if  the  money  accompany  the 
order;  if  the  amount  is  to  be  charged  on  our  books 
the  postage  is  additional. 

*  *  * 

If  we  were  wi'ling  to  use  the  space  we  could  print  a 
column  of  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  The  Etude 
to  the  teacher,  the  student,  and  the  lover  of  music, 
showing  how  'ndispensable  our  patrons  have  come  to 
consider  the  paper  Those  who  may  have  interest 
in  this  matter  can  refer  to  another  column  on  another 
page  in  which  will  be  found  statements  of  the  esteem 
in  which  our  friends  hold  the  paper  and  the  efforts 
of  the  management  to  fill  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
working  in  music.  In  previous  issues  we  have  referred 
to  the  steady  increase  in  the  circulation  of  The  Etude, 
an  increase  which,  according  to  indications,  is  to  be 
greater  during  1904  than  in  any  previous  year.  We 
know  however,  that  there  are  still  a  number  of 
persons  in  all  sections  of  the  country  who  are  not 
tamiliar  with  the  merits  of  The  Etude.  If  we  knew 
these  persons  we  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  tell 
them  what  we  can  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  help 
and  suggestion  in  their  work  and  their  musical  recrea¬ 
tion.  But  if  any  of  our  readers  are  willing  to  help  us 
in  this  matter  we  are  prepared  to  show  ourselves 
liberal  in  our  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  Those 
who  may  be  interested  to  look  into  this  matter  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  to  our  subscription 
department  to  find  out  how  they  can  secure  some 
valuable  premiums,  such  as  fountain  pens,  gold 
watches,  music  cabinets,  writing  desks,  Morris  chairs, 
etc.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
friends  in  this  way. 


THE  ETUDE 


EXTRAORDINARY  PREMIUM  OFFER. 

We  have  been  able  to  make  such  advantageous 
arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  New  Amer¬ 
icanized  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  edition  for 
1904,  that  we  can  offer  to  the  readers  of  The  Etude 
who  are  anxious  to  add  to  their  private  libraries  a 
first  class  work  of  reference,  a  complete  library  in 
itself,  a  chance  to  secure  the  full  set  of  Fifteen 
Volumes  in  a  very  easy  way. 

These  fifteen  volumes  contain  10,000  pages,  1000 
words  to  a  page,  a  complete  atlas  of  the  world,  many 
illustrations,  the  subject  matter  discussed  covering 
the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  an  authority  on  all 
questions  of  general  interest,  all  articles  having  been 
written  by  the  most  eminent  specialists  available. 
The  American  edition  is  a  complete  revision — not  a 
mere  reprint  of  early  and  incomplete  editions — of  the 
best  English  editions,  specially  adapted  to  American 
readers,  having  been  prepared  under  the  editorial 
criticism  and  supervision  of  three  hundred  of  America’s 
most  eminent  scholars.  The  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  is  exhaustive  and  at  the  same  time  kept  within 
the  limits  of  conciseness,  so  that  one  can  quickly  get 
the  gist  of  any  matter  in  which  he  is  interested. 

No  man  or  woman  who  is  engaged  in  educational 
work  of  any  kind  can  afford  to  be  without  a  work 
of  this  character,  to  which  recourse  can  be  had  when 
information  is  needed  on  any  subject.  Musical  clubs, 
of  amateurs  or  pupils,  should  have  a  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  club  library.  The  members  can  secure 
it  at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  club.  The  articles 
bearing  on  music  are  of  the  greatest  value,  prepared 
by  the  best  musical  scholarship  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  unusual  that  the  names  of 
historical  personages,  mythical  characters,  legendary 
heroes,  poetic  creations,  etc.,  are  used  as  titles  for 
musical  compositions.  Information  on  such  topics 
should  be  secured  as  a  part  of  musical  study. 

Do  you  want  this  work  for  yourself  or  your  club? 
Our  Offer: — We  will  send  a  full  set  of  the  New 
Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  edition  for 
1904,  cloth  bound,  regular  price  $60.00,  to  any  one 
who  will  send  us  30  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  be  paid  by  the  customer. 
The  work  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half  morocco  for 
$5.00  additional  to  the  above  offer,  or  for  40  sub¬ 
scriptions.  For  full  sheep,  $10.00  additional,  or  for 
50  subscriptions. 

Specimen  pages  of  the  Encyclopiedia  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  twelve  cents  to  pay  postage. 

This  is  the  greatest  premium  offer  we  ever  presented 
to  our  readers.  Every  musician,  every  student,  should 
have  a  good  reference  library.  We  offer  the  best 
which  you  can  procure  without  any  outlay  of  money 
The  offer  is  limited  as  to  time  and  number.  If  you 
are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  possess  this  great  work 
now  is  the  time. 

*  *  * 

We  have  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  “Easter 
Music”  for  the  Sunday  school  and  choir,  consisting 
of  solos,  duets,  quartets,  anthems,  carols,  services 
and  cantatas,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  On 
Selection,  to  be  returned  within  30  Days. 

*  *  * 

The  supplement  to  The  Etude  for  February,  1904, 
is  certainly  an  attractive  one;  portraits,  printed  in 
fine  style,  of  the  great  masters,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  and  Wagner,  in  a  size  that  makes  them 
suitable  for  framing  together.  That  a  group  of  com¬ 
posers  is  an  ornament  to  the  music  room  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all,  and  in  addition  to  that  progressive 
teachers  know  that  pupils  are  interested  to  become 
familiar  with  the  faces  of  the  great  masters.  Thus  the 
music  comes  to  have  a  more  personal  character  and 
more  and  more  like  the  work  of  a  familiar  friend. 

*  *  * 

Do  not  forget  the  change  of  address,  from  1708 
Chestnut  Street  to  1712  Chestnut  Street. 


The  music  in  this  issue  consists  of  eleven  compo¬ 
sitions  of  diverse  character  All  are  of  much  interest 
and  each  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  “Valse  Caprice”  by  Rathbun  is  a 
showy  and  brilliant  recital  number,  a  fine  example 
of  this  composer  at  his  best;  the  Mazurka,  Op  17, 
No.  1,  by  Chopin,  and  Chaminade’s  “Scarf  Dance,” 
are  two  standard  and  popular  compositions,  inter¬ 
pretative  analyses  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
“Etude  Study  Club”  pages;  the  four-hand  number 
is  a  new  and  highly  effective  arrangement  of  the  well- 
known  “Serenata,”  by  Moszkowski;  “Heart’s-Ease’ 
Waltz  is  a  very  easy  teaching  piece  of  melodious 
character  both  hands  being  in  the  treb'e  clef,  with 
the  exception  of  two  notes  in  the  left  hand  part  of 
the  final  chord  (this  piece  is  one  of  a  very  good  set)  * 
the  “Hungarian  Dance,”  by  H  Engel,  is  another 
very  bright  and  pretty  teaching  piece,  quite  easy 
but  a  degree  more  difficult  than  the  preceding;  still 
another  good  teaching  piece  of  but  moderate  d  fficulty 
and  suited  to  small  hands,  is  the  “Adieu,  Fair  Naples,” 
a  tarantella  by  Aletter;  the  compositions  of  Paul 
Wachs  are  always  elegant  and  graceful,  “Marquisette,” 
a  modern  gavotte  movement,  being  no  exception; 
“Golden  Rod”  is  a  clever  drawing-room  piece,  which 
is  bound  to  become  a  favorite;  the  songs  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good:  Newcomb’s  “Celeste”  is  a  pretty  and 
catchy  bit  of  melody,  which  would  make  a  capital 
encore  song;  “The  Parting  Rose,”  by  Pontius,  is  the 
work  of  an  experienced  teacher  and  composer,  which 
will  at  once  command  attention. 

*  *  * 

Volume  II  of  H.  W.  Greene’s  “Standard  Graded 
Course  of  Studies  for  the  Voice”  will  shortly  be  ready. 
The  instantaneous  success  of  Volume  I  insures  an 
equally  warm  welcome  for  Volume  II.  We  are  con¬ 
tinuing  this  month  the  special  offer  on  Volumes  I  and 
II,  although  Volume  I  cannot  now  be  purchased 
separately  at  the  reduced  price.  Volumes  I  and  II 
may  be  had  for  75  cents,  Volume  I  to  be  sent  at  once, 
and  Volume  II  when  ready.  Every  vocal  teacher 
and  every  student  should  become  familiar  with  this 
work,  which  is  of  undoubted  usefulness  and  destined 
to  many  years  of  popularity.  Each  volume  contains 
material  sufficient  for  about  one  year’s  work. 

*  *  * 

We  have  several  very  attrac- 
SUBSCRIPTION  tive  offers  to  make  to  our  readers 
OFFER  FOR  whose  subscriptions  expire  with 
FEBRUARY,  1904.  the  February  issue  of  The  Etude. 

•  When  our  readers  consider  the 

great  strides  the  journal  is  making,  and  its  practical 
value  to  the  teacher  of  music  and  the  student  as 
well,  attested  by  the  unsolicited  testimonials  that 
come  to  us  day  after  day,  they  will  easily  reach  the 
conclusion  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  help  and 
stimulus  they  receive  from  its  monthly  visits. 

Note  the  offer:  For  $2.00  we  will  renew  your  own 
subscription  or  enter  that  of  a  person  not  now  on  our 
list  and  send  to  your  address  sheet  music  to  the 
value  of  $3.00  retail,  selected  from  our  catalogue; 
instead  of  the  sheet  music  the  subscriber  may  have 
a  copy  of  “Masterpieces  for  the  Piano,”  a  collection 
of  difficult  music  for  concert  or  recital  use. 

For  $3.00  we  will  renew  your  own  subscription  and 
fill  an  order  for  one  new  subscription,  and  send  you 
either  $3.00  worth  of  sheet  music  at  retail  price, 
selected  from  our  catalogue,  or  one  copy  of  “Master¬ 
pieces  for  the  Piano.” 

*  *  * 

The  “Short  Melodious  Studies,”  Op.  108,  by  L. 
Schytte,  are  now  ready,  and  the  special  offer  is 
withdrawn.  These  studies  should  be  welcomed  by 
teachers  in  general  as  an  attractive  substitute  for 
many  of  the  dry  and  uninteresting  second  grade 
studies  now  in  use.  It  is  far  easier  to  hold  the  interest 
of  pupils  and  make  practicing  a  pleasure  as  well  as 
a  profit  when  such  studies  as  these  are  to  be  obtained. 

*  *  * 

We  have  in  press  a  set  of  studies  by  C.  Stamaty, 
Op.  37.  These  will  be  ready  shortly.  While  they 
differ  in  length,  structure,  and  general  character  from 
the  Schytte  studies,  they  are  equally  melodious  and 
of  much  rhythmic  and  harmonic  interest.  They  are 
a  grade  more  difficult,  and  could  be  used  with  a  good 
pupil  to  follow  the  Schytte  studies.  They  are  ike 
short  pieces,  each  having  a  characteristic  title.  Teachers 
will  be  glad  to  use  these  studies  and  they  will  repay 
a  careful  examination.  The  special  price  for  this 
month  will  be  15  cents,  postage  paid,  if  cash  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  If  the  book  is  to  be  charged  to  an 
account  the  postage  is  additional. 
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THE  ETUDE 


FOUR-HAND  COLLECTIONS 
AND  STUDIES 


THE  DUET  HOUR 

A  Collection  of  Piano  Duets  for  Pupils,  or 
for  Teacher  and  Pupil.  The  compositions  contained  in 
this  work  are  all  of  a  moderate  degree  of  difficulty.  Every 
one  is  rich  in  harmony  and  melody  ;  the  work  will  surely 
please.  Of  special  value  for  light  reading  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rhythmic  sense. 

The  younger  pupils  can  use  them  as  lessons,  the  more 
advanced  as  practice  in  sight  reading.  The  teacher  can  take 
either  part,  giving  the  pupil  drill  in  melody  and  in  bass 
playing.  The  pieces  are  all  carefully  fingered  and  phrased. 

PR.ICE,  $1.00 


TEACHER  AND  PUPIL 

Carl  Rolling.  Op.  366.  Attractive  Studies 
and  Study  Pieces  for  Four  Hands.  Progressive 
teachers  know  the  value  of  duet  practice  for  promoting 
facility  in  sight  reading,  in  making  pupils  accurate  and 
steady  in  time,  watchful  of  expression  marks,  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  rhythm  ;  in  fact,  to  strengthen  every  detail 
of  good  playing.  The  thirty  pieces  in  this  volume  are 
unique  in  many  respects,  and  the  more  valuable  on  that 
account.  The  Primo  part  never  exceeds  the  compass  of 
five  notes,  so  that  the  execution  is  always  easy,  even  for  a 
small  hand,  and  without  a  change  of  hand  position ;  every 
key,  major  and  minor,  is  used  in  these  duets  ;  all  the  favorite 
rhythms  appear,  such  as  the  waltz,  mazurka,  march,  taran- 
telle,  bolero ;  Spanish,  Mexican,  Polish,  and  old  English 
dances.  The  Secondo  part  may  be  played  by  the  teacher  or 
an  advanced  pupil.  In  power  to  interest,  in  the  originality 
of  melody,  rhythm,  and  harmonies  used,  the  work  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  long-used  collections  of  Low  and  Diabelli. 

TWO  BOOKS.  EACH,  $1.00 


CONCERT  DUETS 

For  the  Piano — Classical  and  Popular.  A  fine 
collection  for  recitals  or  parlor  entertainments.  The  pieces 
are  by  the  best  composers,  and  have  been  selected  with 
special  regard  to  brilliancy  and  attractiveness.  The  Military 
March  by  Chopin  and  Uhlan  March  by  Carl  Bohm  will  be 
found  to  be  very  effective.  The  selections  are,  moreover, 
edited  with  special  care  and  unnecessary  difficulties  have 
been  expurged,  so  that  the  compositions  are  within  the 
technical  reach  of  the  majority  of  piano  players. 

PR.ICE,  $1.00 


A  SCHOOL  OF 
FOUR-HAND  PLAYING 

Compiled  by  Theo.  Presser.  In  this  carefully 
made  collection  of  valid  four-hand  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  teacher  is  furnished  with  an  invaluable  lot  of 
material  for  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  pupil  which  is  too 
often  neglected.  The  advantages  of  four-hand  playing  are 
very  great.  By  adding  a  second  part  for  the  teacher,  even 
the  earliest  five-finger  melodies  of  the  beginner  acquire 
musical  value  and  expression  ;  the  pupil  learns  to  keep  time 
and  to  sympathize  with  another  player.  The  difficulty  in¬ 
creases  by  degrees  through  the  successive  books,  and  the 
third  book  contains  such  important  pieces  as  the  Chopin 
Polonaise  in  A  major,  which  in  this  form  becomes  simplified 
to  the  demands  of  not  more  than  the  third  grade. 

Three  Books.  (Grades  I,  II,  III.)  Price,  each,  $1.00 


TEN  EASY  PIECES 
FOR  FOUR  HANDS 

C.  Czerny.  Op.  750.  (Grades  I  and  II.) 
Both  Parts  of  Equal  Difficulty.  Four-hand  playing 
is  valuable  to  young  pupils.  This  set  of  pieces  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful,  since  both  parts  are  of  equal  difficulty  and  can 
be  used  at  the  same  time  for  gaining  readiness  in  reading 
both  clefs — an  advantage  which  belongs  to  but  little  four- 
hand  music  in  primary  grades. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS 


THEODORE  PRESSER 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  PA. 


“Thirty-two  Elementary  Song  Studies,”  Op.  24 
(for  high  compass),  by  F.  W.  Root,  are  now  ready. 
The  retail  price  will  be  50  cents.  For  the  month  of 
February  we  will  make  a  special  offer  of  25  cents, 
postage  paid  if  cash  accompany  the  order.  If  the 
book  is  to  be  charged,  the  postage  is  additional. 

In  a  work  of  this  character  Frederic  W.  Root’s 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  superior  excellence.  The 
Elementary  Song  Studies”  are  intended  to  provide 
practice  in  the  general  requirements  leading  to  style 
and  expression.  They  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  works  by  Root,  or  to  follow  them. 
They  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection 
with  any  vocal  studies. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  our  readers  wish  well  to  The  Etude. 
they  do  not  care  to  make  the  effort  to  secure  one  of 
our  best  premiums.  They  can  encourage  us  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  The  Etude  the  best  and  most  popular 
music  journal  in  the  country  by  sending  us  one  new 
subscriber  some  time  during  the  year  You  will  be 
doing  your  friend  a  favor  in  getting  her  interested. 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


CHILDREN'S  "MUSIC  LESSONS  IN  SONG.”  BEAU- 
tiful,  instructive.  Mailed,  50  cents.  Mary  B.  Garner,  Ash¬ 
land,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— ROGERIUS  VIOLIN,  SCHOOL  OF  AMATI 
Mrs.  John  Struthers,  2102  Chestnut  Street. 


GRADUATE  COLOGNE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
pupil  of  I.  Seiss,  and  de  Greet,  Brussels,  concert  player, 
wishes  position  at  conservatory  of  music  or  college.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  I.,  Etude. 


AMATEUR  COMPOSITIONS  REVISED  FOR  PUBLICA- 
tion.  Examination  fee,  $1.00.  Address  W.  Malmene,  Mus. 
Bac.,  Cantab.,  2736  Lawton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  M.  B. — There  is  no  difference  in  the  manner  of  count¬ 
ing  6-4  or  6-8  time;  there  are  two  counts  or  beats  to  a 
measure,  unless  the  beat  he  slow,  in  which  case  there  may 
be  six  quick  counts  to  a  measure,  three  to  a  beat.  The 
composer  usually  marks  the  rate  by  the  metronome;  for 
example,  a  dotted  quarter  equals  60,  68,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  a 
dotted  half-note  equals  the  same  figures,  this  means  that  60 
or  68  beats  are  to  occur  in  a  minute,  each  beat  having  the 
value  of  a  dotted  quarter  or  a  dotted  half.  Sometimes  the 
composer  uses  a  smaller  note  value;  thus,  an  eighth-note 
or  a  quarter-note  equals  120,  132,  144,  etc. 

W.  J.  S. — It  is  not  possible  to  set  a  period  within  which  a 
student  can  finish  a  conservatory  course.  It  depends  upon 
the  pupil's  ability  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  study 
and  practice.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  graduation  at  the  conservatory  in  question. 

E.  C.  S. — The  idea  of  a  pause  is  opposed  to  a  definite 
length.  The  time  is  at  the  control  of  the  player,  singer,  or 
director.  The  direction  sometimes  given,  to  give  twice  the 
regular  value  of  the  written  note  is  only  a  general  sugges¬ 
tion. 

1.  E.  R. — Clarke’s  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms”  con¬ 
tains  the  explanation  of  the  terms  commonly  met  in  music, 
also  the  pronunciation  of  the  terms.  Poco  stentate,  some¬ 
what  heavy  emphasis;  append,  somewhat  distressfully; 
strepitoso,  furiously;  allargando,  gradually  slower  and 
broader;  affretando,  hastening  the  time;  trattenuto,  held 
back,  retarded;  slancio,  with  impetuosity. 

2.  Tartini  was  born  April  12,  1692.  Giornovichi  (Jarnovic) 
was  born  in  1745,  at  Palermo,  Italy,  but  was  of  Polish 
origin. 

.  "Robert,  Toi  Que  J’Aime,”  known  in  English  as  "Rob¬ 
ert,  Idol  of  My  Heart,”  is  one  of  Meyerbeer’s  songs  that 
may  serve  your  purpose. 

M.  R. — Some  great  teachers  of  music  are:  Bach,  Porpora, 
Clementi,  Spohr,  Leonard,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Joachim, 
Garcia,  Lamperti,  Leschetizky. 


"Impressions  of  the  Heart,”  by  Engelmann,  is  a  very 
pleasing  work,  which  appeals  to  a  musical  nature,  and 
should  have  very  practical  interpretation.  —  Mrs.  IF.  B. 
Reave. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  "First  Steps  in  Pianoforte 
Study.” — Mrs.  J.  IF.  Cook. 

I  have  been  for  twenty  years  a  constant  patron  of  your 
publications  as  a  teacher,  and  in  every  instance  have  hem 
most  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  served.  You  certainiy 
meet  the  wants  of  teachers  by  your  ample  selections  and 
prompt  despatch  as  no  other  firms.  I  have  no  thought  of 
leaving  you,  and  you  will  continue  to  receive  my  orders. — 
Alfred  IF.  Pike. 

I  am  delighted  with  “Musical  Pictures.” — Mrs.  C.  B. 
Miller. 

I  consider  Mathew’s  “Graded  Course,”  Books  3  and  4, 
excellent  studies  for  pupils  advancing  in  their  music.  The 
pieces  are  bright  and  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. — 
Agnes  McCready. 

The  Etude  has  been  a  companion  and  a  great  help  to  me 
for  about  nine  years. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Dwelle. 

I  most  heartily  indorse  The  Etude  as  being  the  best 
musical  journal  I  have  ever  seen.  I  could  not  teach  with¬ 
out  it,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  influence  my  scholars  to 
take  it. — Mrs.  IF.  IF.  Franklin. 

The  Reward  Cards  and  Pocket  Dictionary  are  excellent, 
and  I  shall  send  for  more  later. — M.  A.  Oreen. 

I  am  pleased  to  continue  my  subscription  to  The  Etude 
this  year,  and  I  hope  for  many  a  year.  It  is  a  great  source 
of  delight  to  me,  and  I  look  forward  to  its  coming  each 
menth.  As  a  teacher  I  find  it  most  helpful  and  beneficial, 
and  as  a  musician  and  student  I  find  it  always  new  in  ts 
recourses.  It  is  certainly  the  best  musical  journal  that  I 
have  ever  seen  or  used.— Bean  Straith. 

“First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study”  is  the  most  complete 
work  I  have  ever  used  for  little  ones.  A  new  pupil  said  to 
me  last  week,  “This  is  such  a  nice  little  book,”  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  pleases  me  as  much  as  the  children. — Amy  Mames. 

I  will  say  again  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  care 
and  promptness  with  which  all  orders  are  filled.  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  cause  for  dissatisfaction.— 

J.  Calvin  Bolger. 

The  Etude  is  a  welcome  visitor  and  contains  a  fund  of 
knowledge. — Mrs.  Ida  Enyelman  Raymond. 

I  use  Landon’s  “Writing  Book”  in  my  class  work  and 
your  “First  Steps”  for  beginners.  These  books  cannot  be 
surpassed.— Mrs.  Corinne  R.  Corey. 

The  Etude  cannot  be  equaled,  and  I  continually  urge 
my  musical  friends  to  subscribe  and  realize  its  merits. — 

Mrs.  IF.  E.  Moring. 

My  orders  to  you  have  always  been  given  prompt  and 
very  satisfactory  attention,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  continue 
them. — Cecils  Oreer. 

I  find  The  Etude  invaluable.  Began  taking  it  in  Alaska; 
it  followed  me  to  Mexico;  and  now  in  California.  Couldn’t 
keep  house  without  it. — Mrs.  Oeo.  E.  Benton. 

It  is  not  usually  wise  to  send  for  goods  “sight  unseen," 
but  I  feel  so  sure  of  what  I  will  get  from  you  that  I  have  no 
fear  in  ordering,  unseen,  extra  copies  of  your  new  publica¬ 
tions.  They  always  fill  a  need. — Agnes  M.  Fairfield. 

It  affords  me  gratification  to  secure  as  many  patrons  as 
possible  for  one  who  has  treated  me  with  the  marked  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration  which  I  have  received  from  you. — 

Tom  Coleman. 

I  have  received  "First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study”  and 
“First  Study  of  Bach,"  and  I  find  the  former  a  clear,  well 
graduated  book  for  children  and  beginners.  Send  me  a  half 
dozen  more  copies.  I  have  already  sold  one  dozen,  and  all 
are  pleased  with  the  change.  The  first  study  of  Bach  is 
welcome,  as  giving  a  classical  taste  to  juvenile  pupils.  I 
am  using  this  book  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. — L.  M. 
Greene. 

I  received  the  "Fountain  Pen”  premium,  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  splendid  premium.  Some 
of  my  pupils  are  going  to  work  for  it. — M.  A.  Turner. 

I  use  the  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study”  more  than 
any  other  book  for  beginners. — Mrs.  Bermon  L.  Borne. 

We  are  delighted  with  The  Etude.  I  have  sent  you 
twelve  new  subscribers,  and  will  likely  send  more.  I  have 
taken  it  myself  for  over  twelve  years,  and  I  think  that  it  • 
improves  with  every  year.  I  would  make  many  sacrifices 
before  I  would  part  with  it,  and  my  pupils  feel  about  it  as 
I  do.— Mrs.  J.  Livingston  Dewey. 

The  selection  of  “On  Sale”  music  which  has  been  sent 
me  lately  has  been  most  judiciously  chosen  by  your  .... 

and  it  affords  me  a  great  pleasure  to  say  that  it  is  Hieoi 
best  I  have  ever  had. — J.  Ernest  Philie. 

After  a  long  experience  as  student  and  teacher  in  dealing 
with  music  houses,  I  could  not  do  without  the  Presser 
Music  House.  Your  unvarying  promptness  in  filling  orders, 
your  courtesy  and  accommodating  spirit,  has  made  a  warm 
partisan  of  me. — Frances  P.  Grant. 

I  wish  to  express  my  cordial  appreciation  of  The  Etude. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
copy  of  the  first  issue,  October,  1883.  It  has  been  true  to 
its  ideals,  and  merits  its  growth  in  size  and  circulation.— 

E.  T.  Turner. 

“Velocity  Studies”  for  Piano  or  Organ  are  admirable 
for  pupils  in  the  second  grade,  and  will  form  a  good 
foundation  of  technic  for  young  pupils  especially. — Susie 
Bubbell. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  for  the  past 
year  only,  but  must  say  that  the  benefit  I  have  derived 
from  its  pages  during  this  short  period  has  been  in¬ 
valuable. — Albert  C.  Pye. 

I  am  delighted  with  Engelmann’s  “Impressions  of  the 
Heart”  and  think  it  true  music,  full  of  inspiration.— 
Edmond  J.  Bardman. 
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RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  of  Hillsboro  Academy. 

Basket  of  Roses  (4  hands),  Streabbog;  Menuet  from  Sep¬ 
tet,  Op.  20  (4  hands),  Beethoven;  Violets,  Op.  188,  Kern; 
Scherzino,  Op.  64,  No.  2,  Handrock;  Plying  Leaf,  Spindler; 
Summer,  Lichner;  Oh!  Dry  Those  Tears  (song),  Del 
Riego;  Alone,  Goerdeler;  Tarantelle,  Engelmann;  Spanish 
Dance,  Op.  12,  No.  1  (4  hands),  Moszkowski;  Morning 
Prayer,  Streabbog;  Auf  Gruner  An,  Op.  82,  No.  1,  Merkel- 
Menuet  from  Symphony  in  E-flat  (4  hands),  Mozart;  Petite 
Barcarolle,  Otis  R.  White;  One  Little  Flower,  Voss;  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Nevin;  A  Twilight  Idyl,  Schnecker;  Marseilles  Hymn 
(4  hands),  de  Lisle;  Second  Mazurka,  Godard;  Pilgrim’s 
Chorus  from  Tannhauser,  Wagner,  arranged  by  Spindler- 
Elizabeth’s  Prayer,  from  Tannhauser  (song),  Wagner-  Sere¬ 
nade  (song),  Tosti;  Serenata,  Op.  2,  No.  1,  Moszowski; 
Moon  Moths,  Op.  15,  No.  2,  Kiissner;  Consolation,  Mendels¬ 
sohn;  Were  I  a  Bird,  Henselt;  Voices  of  the  Woods 
(chorus),  arranged  to  Rubinstein’s  Melody  in  P;  Poet  and 
Peasant  (2  pianos,  8  hands),  Suppd. 

Pupils  of  Virginia  Female  Institute. 

Figaro’s  Marriage  Overture  (8  hands),  Mozart;  Christmas 
(song),  Strelezki;  Am  Spinnrochen,  von  Wilm;  Aerienne 
Valse  Brillant,  Gregh;  The  Birthday  of  a  King  (song), 
Neidlinger;  C-sharp  Minor  Polonaise,  Chopin;  The  Lord 
J®  our  Light  (song),  Allitsen;  Valse  Impromptu,  Webb; 
This  Day  is  Born  a  Saviour  (song),  Stewart;  Pierrette, 
Chaminade;  The  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  (chorus) - 
Cachouea  Caprice  (2  pianos,  4  hands),  Raff-Webb. 

Pupils  of  the  American  Violin  School,  Chicago. 

Cradle  Song,  BradSc;  Christmas  Song,  Praetorius-Dello- 
Furiant,  Brad&c  (Juvenile  Orchestra);  Tarantella,  Op.  43, 
for  violins  and  piano,  Hellmeeberger;  Cradle  Song,  Emil 
Liebling;  Polish  Dance,  Earl  Drake;  Fantasia  Appas- 
sionatta,  Vieuxtemps;  Allegretto  from  Seventh  Symphony, 
Beethoven  (orchestra);  Concerto  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37,  First 
Movement,  Beethoven;  Concerto,  G  Minor,  Bruch;’  Con¬ 
certo,  E  Minor  (Andante  and  Finale),  Mendelssohn;  Finale 
Allegro  Con  Brio  from  Seventh  Symphony,  Beethoven  (or¬ 
chestra). 

Pupils  of  Washington  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  Springtime,  La  Cuma;  Elfin  Dance,  Grieg;  Goblin’s 
Revelry,  Eilenberg;  Simple  Aven  (violin).  Thome;  Polonaise 
(violin),  Wieniawski;  Au  Matin,  Godard;  Morceau,  Wol- 
lenhaupt;  Menuet  (4  hands),  Paderewski;  Impromptu 
Berger;  Giants,  Rogers;  To  a  Wild  Rose,  McDowell; 
First  Sonata,  Mozart;  Galatea,  Jensen;  Sonata,  Op  7 
Grieg. 

Pupils  of  Geneseo  College  Institute. 

Overture  to  Der  Freischutz  (8  hands),  Weber;  Cradle 
bong,  Op.  211,  Kern;  Kinder-Liedehen,  Kohler;  Melodie 
aus  Der  Freischfltz,  Weber;  May  Party  Polka,  Wachs; 
Dutch  Lullaby  (song),  de  Koven;  Third  Valse  Impromptu, 
Rath  bun;  Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka;  Song  of  the  Leaves, 
Op.  82,  Kern;  By  the  Zuyder  Zee  (song),  Gottschalk;  Pol¬ 
onaise,  Op.  61,  No.  12  (4  hands),  Loeechhorn;  The  Moun¬ 
tain  Maid,  Lange;  Valse  Pittoresque,  G.  D.  Martin-  Valse 
m  E  Minor,  Chopin;  Sonata,  Op.  49,  No.  1  (violin),  Bee¬ 
thoven;  Valse  in  A-flat  Major,  Chopin;  Salut  A  Pesth 
Kowalski;  Polonaise,  Op.  26,  No.  2,  Chopin;  At  Full  Speed 
(4  hands),  Jackson. 

Pupils  of  J.  H.  Coffey. 

Turkish  March  (Op.  101),  Waltz  (Op.  101),  Gurlitt;  Even- 
ln  the  Village,  Engelmann;  Slumber  Song,  Op.  101,  Gur- 
litt;  Hungarian  Dance,  Engelmann;  At  School  March, 
Streabbog;  Springtime  Greeting,  Baldwin;  Spinning  Song 
Ellmenreich ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Chopin;  Valse  in  A 
Minor,  Chopin;  Tarantella,  Heller;  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Schumann;  Traumere,  Schumann;  Mazurka  in  G  Minor 
Chopin;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Gottschalk;  Dying  Poet’ 
Gottschalk;  Perle  de  Madrid,  Bachmann;  Impromptu  Od’ 
142,  Schubert. 

Pupils  of  Minnie  M.  Pryor. 

Bloom  and  Blossom  Waltz  (6  hands),  Holst;  Return  of 
the  Heroes  March  (4  hands),  Paul  Keller;  Valse  Humor- 
istique,  Rmguet;  Processional  March  (4  hands),  Ringuet; 
Valse  Caprice,  Erwin  Schneider;  Sparks,  Galop  de  Concert 
(4  hands),  J.  W.  Boone;  Second  Valse,  Godard;  Flash  and 
Crash  (4  hands),  S.  P.  Snow;  To  the  Chase  (4  hands),  Paul 
Mon. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Anna  May  Van  Doren. 

Le  Carrillon,  Op.  19  (4  hands),  Leon  Ringuet;  Message  of 
Love,  Sudds;  With  Wind  and  Tide,  Hewitt;  Sweet  Bird  of 
Song  (song)  Holst;  My  First  Study  in  Key  of  G,  Root; 
Pnze  Band  March,  Barnes;  Only  to  Thee  (song),  Dore;  In 
tt*e  T„wlUgbt’  0p-  123>  Ganschals;  The  Taunting  Maiden, 
Op  67,  Weyts;  Grand  Valse,  Op.  18,  Chopin;  The  Little 
Indian  Boy  Waltz,  Diaz;  My  Dearest  Queen  (song),  Hart- 
well-Jones;  The  Vivandiere,  Op.  121,  Schyttd;  Ava  Maria 
(song),  H.  G.  Ganns;  Emperor  March,  Op.  56  (4  hands) 
von  Blon. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Ehrsam  and  Mr.  Riege. 

The  Doll’s  Ball,  Lichner;  Serenade  (violin),  de  Beriot; 
Sailor  Boys  Dream,  Le  Hache;  La  Straniera  (violin), 
Dancla;  Air  de  Ballet,  Chaminade;  Redowa  de  Waldstein 
(violin),  Dancla;  Reverie,  Lange;  Mazurka  (4  hands), 
Webb;  Third  Variation  (violin),  Dancla;  Frolic  of  the 
Butterflies,  Bohm;  First  Variation  (violin),  Dancla;  Polish 
Chivalry,  Pieczsonka;  Second  Mazurka,  Godard. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Cross. 

Rose  Waltz  (6  hands),  Moritz  Peuschel;  The  Young 
Riders  (4  hands),  Kolling;  The  Fisher  Maid  (4  hands), 
Kolling;  Beauties  of  Paradise  (4  hands),  Streabbog;  March 
of  the  Gypsies  (4  hands),  Dequin;  Allegro  Brillante  (4 
hands),  Mendelssohn;  Le  Calif  de  Bagdad  (6  hands)  Boiel- 
dieu;  Au  Matin,  Godard;  Tocatelle,  Dupont;  Castagnette, 
Ketten;  Two  Little  Shoes,  Streabbog;  Jolly  Playmates 
Engelmann;  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  (6  hands)  Men¬ 
delssohn;  Rakoczy  March  (4  hands),  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Bessie  Paul. 

Allegretto,  Kohler;  Start-up  Waltz,  Engelmann;  The  Voice 
°f  the  Heart,  Van  Gael;  Magnolia  Blossoms  March,  North- 
rup  rTO"  Little  Hunters'  March,  Van  Gael;  Mazurka  (4 
hands),  Behr;  In  the  Country,  Lange;  Reapers’  Parting 
bong,  Hems;  Alpine  Songs,  Brandt;  The  Silver  Nymph. 
Heins;  Glistening  Pearls,  Engelmann;  On  the  Mystic 
Lake,  Heins;  La  Chatelaine,  le  Due;  Song  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dour,  Heins;  Coquetterie,  Blum;  La  Grace  Valse  (4  hands) 
Bohm;  Mimosa  Garotte,  Aletter;  When  Roses  Bloom  Sar- 
torio;  Emperor  March  (4  hands),  Von  Blon. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Brace. 

Invitation  to  the  Dance  (6  hands),  Weber;  The  Mill 
Jensen;  To  Arms  (6  hands),  Ortlepp;  Regret,  Hawelka; 
Pierrette,  Chaminade;  A  Discontented  Duckling  Jessie 
Gaynor;  Waltz  in  A-flat,  Chopin;  Valse  (6  hands),  Streab¬ 
bog;  The  Mountain  Stream,  Sidney  Smith;  Ave  Maria, 
Henselt,  Toccatina-ex,  Mason;  Nachtstiicke,  Schumann  * 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  (4  hands),  Mendelssohn. 
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THE  ETUDE 


EASTER 
M  USIC 

“Solos  in  Sheet  Form” 

Campbell.  Day  of  Resurrection.  2  Keys — High 

and  Low  Voice . $0  50 

Coombs.  King  of  Glory.  2  Keys — High  and 

Low  Voice  .  ...  75 

Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  2  Keys — High  and  Low 

Voice .  50 

Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  With  Violin  and  Organ 

Obligato.  2  Keys — High  and  Low  Voice  .  65 

Lansing.  Lord  is  Risen.  With  Violin  Obligato. 

2  Keys — High  and  Low  Voice .  65 

Norris.  Alleluia.  2  Keys — High  and  Low  Voice  60 

Sudds.  O  Gladsome  Day.  With  Violin  and  ’Cello 

Obligato.  High  Voice .  60 


Anthems  in  Octavo  Form 


Allen.  Now  is  Christ  Risen .  08 

Attwater.  He  is  Risen .  12 

Chappie.  Christ  our  Passover .  10 

Danks!  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  To-day  ....  06 

Darnton.  Christ  our  Passover .  15 

Denee.  Alleluia,  Christ  is  Risen .  20 

Giorza.  Regina  Cceli,  No.  2  (Christ  is  Risen.) 

(Latin  and  English  Words)  .  20 

Goodrich.  Awake  Thou  that  Sleepest .  20 

Goodrich.  Sweetly  the  Birds  are  Singing.  ...  12 

Gounod.  Blessed  is  He  who  Cometh .  05 

King.  I  am  He  that  Liveth .  12 

Lyon.  Christ  is  Risen .  15 

Maker.  Now  is  Christ  Risen .  16 

Alartin.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn .  16 

Newcomb.  Day  of  Resurrection .  15 

Nichol.  Now  is  Christ  Risen .  15 

Norris.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn .  20 

Schnecker.  How  Calm  and  Beautiful  the  Morn  .  1  5 

Shackley.  Christ  our  Passover .  15 

Smallwood.  Thanks  be  to  God .  12 

Sudds.  This  is  the  Day .  08 

Trowbridge.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living  ?  .  ...  15 

Upham.  O  Hail  Him  .  10 

Upham.  Saviour  Hath  Risen .  10 

Watson.  Give  Thanks  unto  the  Lord .  15 

W odell.  Sing,  Gladly  Sing .  12 


Carols  in  Octavo  Form 


Gow.  Ye  Happy  Bells  of  Easter  Day .  10 

Wheeler.  Welcome  Happy  Morning .  05 


In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  our  own  publications 
we  have  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  Easter  Music 
for  the  Sunday  School  and  Choir.  Solos,  Duets, 
Quartets,  Anthems,  Carols,  Services,  and  Cantatas. 


A11  sent  on  selection  at  our  usual 
liberal  discounts. 


THEODORE  PRESSER, 

Music  Publisher,  Dealer,  Importer, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Musical  lectures  are  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  at 
most  of  the  German  universities. 

The  te  performances  of  "Parsifal”  will  yield  the  management 
of  the  Metr  po  itan  Opera  House,  New  York  C.ty,  a  handsome 
profit 

Mr.  Frangcon  Davis,  the  well-known  English  baritone, 
is  now  a  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London. 

The  demand  for  miniature  orchestra  scores  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  indication  of  a  growing  interest  in  orchestral 
music  of  the  higher  class. 

The  composer  Pierne  has  been  acting  as  director  of  the 
Colonne  Concerts  in  Paris  during  the  regular  conductor's 
absence  in  New  York  City. 

The  managers  of  the  Sunday  evening  concerts  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  have  dropped 
symphonies  from  the  programs. 

A  bill  is  to  be  offered  in  the  present  Congress  granting 
third-class  rates  of  postage  (two  ounces  for  1  cent)  to 
music  manuscript,  among  other  things. 

The  Western  Oraphic,  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
issued  a  “Music  Edition”  for  the  week  of  January  2d, 
which  contained  an  admirable  account  of  the  musical  work 
and  musicians  of  that  progressive  city. 

The  second  concert  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Parker,  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  3000.  Harold  Bauer  was  the 
soloist. 

A  mandolin,  guitar,  and  banjo  concert,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Mandolinists,  and 
Guitarists,  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City, 
January  29th. 

Mons.  Edouard  Colonne,  the  eminent  conductor  of 
Paris,  who  recently  conducted  several  concerts  for  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  will  give  some  concerts  in 
London,  taking  with  him  his  orchestra. 

A  European  music  trades  paper  says  there  are  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-one  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  church 
organs  in  Germany.  The  greater  number  are  small  estab¬ 
lishments  producing  for  use  only  in  Germany. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  is  a  zealous 
Wagnerite,  has  planned  that  his  persona]  orchestra  of  100 
musicians  shall  make  a  concert  tour  in  Europe,  visiting, 
among  other  cities,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna. 

Two  composers,  resident  in  the  United  States,  received 
honorable  mention  for  their  works  entered  in  the  Sonzegno 
competition  for  the  best  one-act  epera.  They  are  Mr.  J. 
Lewis  Browne,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Sig.  O.  Ferrata,  of 
Beaver,  Pa. 

A  meeting  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Musical  Clubs  will  be  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  April.  The  Treble  Clef  Club  will  entertain  the 
delegates.  The  meeting  of  the  Western  section  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  June. 

At  Whitsuntide,  in  Amsterdam,  a  four  days’  Beethoven 
festival  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  with  the  assistance  of  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra. 
The  program  includes  the  nine  symphonies,  the  violin  con¬ 
certo,  and  piano  concerto  No.  4. 

In  a  letter  to  a  New  York  paper  Victor  Herbert  intimates 
that  he  expects  to  maintain  a  permanent  orchestral  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York  City.  His  contract  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Orchestra  expires  in  March.  Mr.  Herbert  sent  in  a 
letter  of  resignation  some  time  ago. 

A  unique  concert  was  recently  given  in  Prague  when 
about  70  of  the  violin  pupils  of  Prof.  Ottokar  Sevcik,  men 
and  women,  played  compositions  by  Vivaldi,  Hellmesberger, 
Paganini,  Spohr,  and  Sering,  for  three  and  four  violins, 
with  piano  and  organ  accompaniments. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  season  of  the  concerts  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society  have  been  so  much  larger 
than  in  past  years  that  the  managers  have  decided  to  en¬ 
gage  a  number  of  “star”  conductors  for  the  next  season 
rather  than  to  have  one  conductor  for  the  entire  season. 

Mr.  Frank  Van  Der  Stucken  has  been  asked  to  write 
the  official  march  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  a  “Folk¬ 
song  Style"  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  Die  Woche, 
a  musical  journal  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken’s  song 
was  one  of  30  out  of  8859  that  were  selected  for  publication 
in  an  album. 

A  few  musicians  living  at  the  present  time  link  us  with 
the  great  names  of  the  past.  A  notable  instance  is  Mr. 
Edward  Silas,  organist  and  composer,  of  London,  who  knew 
Berlioz  well  and  was  intimately  connected  with  him  when 
the  latter  came  to  London  in  1852  to  direct  the  concerts  of 
the  newly  organized  Philharmonic  Society.  Mr.  Silas  is 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  is  still  in  active  work,  being 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

According  to  Breitkopf  &  Haertel’s  report  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  opera  season  from  September,  1902,  to  August,  1903, 
“Carmen”  was  given  293,  “Lohengrin”  284,  “Tannhauser” 
283,  “Freischiitz”  234,  “II  Trovatore”  225,  “Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana”  225,  "Mignon”  210,  “Martha”  173,  Gounod's  “Faust” 
173,  “Fideiio”  167  times. 


The  Beethoven  Museum  in  Bonn  has  lately  been  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  some  valuable  manuscripts,  musical  and 
literary.  The  former  include  the  first  sketches  with  many 
alterations  of  the  Sonata,  Op.  Ill,  Beethoven’s  last  piano 
sonata,  the  score  of  the  Trio,  Op.  116,  in  a  handwriting  not 
Beethoven's,  but  with  many  additions  and  alterations  by 
the  master.  The  literary  manuscripts  include  many  letters 
in  regard  to  the  composer’s  works  and  his  relations  to  his 
relatives  and  friends. 

In  the  "School  of  Higher  Social  Studies,”  in  Paris,  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  a  comprehensive  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  from  the  troubadours  to 
the  present  day  with  the  assistance  of  prominent  French 
musicians  and  critics.  Among  the  lectures  is  one  by  Vin¬ 
cent  d'lndy  on  “How  to  Make  a  Sonata,”  by  Malherbe  on 
“Berlioz,”  Tiersot  on  the  “Folk  Song.”  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  musical  examples  given  by  a  double  vocal 
quartet  and  a  string  quartet. 

The  Higher  Consistory  of  the  Hessian  Evangelical 
Church  has  proposed  the  following  in  respect  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  church  organists’  salaries:  From  April  1,  1904, 
every  organist  shall  receive  for  his  work  at  one  service  per 
Sunday  a  minimum  yearly  salary  of  $37.50;  for  two  serv¬ 
ices,  $50.00.  Additional  services  are  to  be  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  for  one  service  per  Sunday.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  in  German  villages  the  schoolmaster  is 
usually  the  organist  as  well. 

The  Musical  Unions  in  the  large  cities,  made  up  of  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestral  players,  are  making  great  efforts  to 
unionize  all  organizations.  The  latest  threat  is  that  com¬ 
posers — this  would  apply  to  those  residing  in  the  United 
States — must  become  members  of  the  Union,  or  the  latter 
will  refuse  to  play  their  compesitions.  The  report  comes 
from  Boston  that  Mr.  Higginson,  backer  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  disband  the  organization  rather 
than  to  recognize  the  local  Musical  Union. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians  of  England  was  held  at  Glasgow,  December  28, 
1903,  to  January  2,  1904.  Frederic  H.  Cowen  gave  a  paper 
on  “The  Mannerisms  of  Composers,”  Prof.  Niecks  on  “The 
Importance  of  General  Culture  In  the  Training  of  Music 
Teachers,”  Dr.  D.  F.  Wilson  on  “Scottish  Folk  Music,”  and 
Mr.  Algernon  Rose  on  “Some  Native  African  Musical  In¬ 
struments.”  The  society  was  formed  twenty-one  years  ago 
and  now  numbers  over  2000  members,  of  whom  729  hold 
positions  as  organists. 

A  new  publication  of  interest  to  musicians  is  the  “Uni¬ 
versal  Hand-book  of  Music  Literature,”  which  is  to  be 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Riemann.  The  design 
of  the  work  is  to  include  the  names  of  the  published  com¬ 
positions  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  including  works 
of  the  previous  centuries.  It  will  appear  in  twenty-five 
large  volumes  and  will  be  published  in  Vienna.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  address  is  Vienna,  8  Bezirk,  Neudeggergasse  No.  20. 
Composers  whose  names  begin  with  A  should  send  a  list  of 
their  published  works  at  an  early  date. 

Mmk.  Antoinbttb  Si  BKLIMi,  the  famous  American  ballad 
singer,  died  ia  London  January  10th.  She  was  born  in  S  erling- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  In  1860,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bradfo  d  family 
of  Massachusetts.  She  studied  in  Euro;  e  and  made  her  debut  at 
oue  of  the  Lovent  Garden  promenade  conce  ts  in  1873.  She  sang 
in  oratorio,  but  the  public  soou  convinced  her  that  ballad  sing¬ 
ing  was  her  fo  te,  and  she  gradually  devoted  the  major  part  of 
her  musical  work  to  that  style  of  siug  ng.  “The  Lo  t  Chord,” 
“The  Better  Land,”  “Darby  and  Joan”  were  so  i  e  of  the  song* 
which  she  sang,  to  hegreai  pleasure  of  her  audiences.  Although 
an  American  by  birth,  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in 
England.  During  her  she  t  stay  in  'he  United  States  she  filled  a 
position  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  church.  When  Bach’s  “Pas¬ 
sion”  music  was  first  sung  in  Boston  s.ie  was  among  ihe  soloisis. 
She  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  German  Under  to  Amer¬ 
ican  audiences. 

President  Hazard,  of  Wellesley  College,  announced  at 
Christmas  the  gift  of  a  new  music  building  from  the 
Billings  estate  to  be  known  as  Billings  Hall.  The  college 
has  already  a  four-story  brick  building  of  forty  rooms  de¬ 
voted  to  the  uses  of  the  Music  Department,  but  the  new 
building  will  give  the  department  opportunities  of  doing 
work  which  it  has  long  desired  to  undertake,  but  for  which 
it  had  no  facilities.  Billings  Hall  will  be  a  separate  build¬ 
ing  from  the  present  Music  Hall,  to  which  it  will  be  joined 
by  a  passageway.  It  will  be  114  feet  long  by  45  broad, 
beautifully  situated  overlooking  Lake  Waban.  There  will  be 
a  small  hall  seating  420  people,  with  a  three-manual  con¬ 
cert  organ,  a  grand  piano,  and  ample  stage,  convenient 
ante-rooms,  etc.  There  will  be  two  class  rooms  for  theory 
classes,  a  fine  library  and  reading  room  42  feet  by  25  feet, 
with  open  fireplaces  and  pleasant  furnishings;  also  offices 
for  the  professor  of  music.  It  is  believed  that  Wellesley 
College,  by  September,  1904,  will  have  a  more  complete 
plant  devoted  to  the  study  of  music  from  the  academic 
point  of  view  than  any  other  institution  in  the  country. 

From  an  article  on  governmental  aid  to  musical  institu¬ 
tions,  published  in  the  London  Musical  Opinion,  we  learn 
that  the  court  theaters  in  Vienna  were  erected  on  state 
land  out  of  state  funds;  the  Opera  House  cost  $2,500,000  to 
build.  When  the  balance  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is 
on  the  wrong  side  a  grant  is  made  from  the  Emperor’s  civil 
list.  The  Royal  Hungarian  Opera  at  Budapest  is  given 
an  annual  grant  of  $125,000,  the  Emperor  also  making  a 
personal  subscription;  a  subvention  is  also  made  to  the 
principal  music  schools.  The  Court  and  National  Theater 
at  Munich  belong  to  the  state,  with  a  grant  of  $62,500 
yearly,  with  a  payment  of  the  deficit  if  one  should  occur. 
Municipalities  in  Bavaria  grant  subsidies  to  theaters  or 
place  the  building  gratis  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager. 
The  Monnaie  Opera  House  in  Brussels  receives  $28,000 
yearly  from  the  city;  some  of  the  musical  societies  and 
concert  series,  such  as  the  Ysaye  concerts,  are  assisted  by 
the  government.  The  state  grants  to  Paris  institutions  are 
very  liberal.  The  Opera  receives  $160,000,  the  Opfira 
Comique,  $60,000;  the  Theatre  Frangaise,  $48,000;  the 
Odeon,  $20,000.  The  Chevillard  and  Lamoureux  concerts 
also  receive  aid.  In  the  larger  towns  popular  concerts  re¬ 
ceive  grants  of  $500  to  $1000.  The  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Berlin  receives  $270,000  from  the  crown;  other  grants  are 
Wiesbaden,  $100,000;  Stuttgart,  $75,000;  Carlsruhe,  $75,000; 
Darmstadt,  $62,500:  Dresden,  $60,000,  with  payment  of  de¬ 
ficit;  Frankfort,  $50,000.  The  uzar  is  credited  with  contrib¬ 
uting  $1,500,000  to  the  imperial  theaters  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  Conservatories  and  musical  societies  receive 
governmental  and  municipal  aid. 
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Geil  White  McMonies  gave  a  piano  recital  before  the 
Lyons  (Neb.)  Sherwood  Club,  January  2d,  playing  a  pro¬ 
gram  principally  of  modern  compositions. 

A  sacred  music  program  was  given  at  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  December  27th,  by 
Messrs.  Cressey  (organist),  Norton  (violinist  and  basso), 
aDd  Miss  Shaver  (contralto). 

Mr.  Carl  Wilhelm  Kern,  whose  compositions  are  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Etude,  recently  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Patton  Seminary,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  Homer  A.  Norris,  the  well-known  theorist  and 
composer  of  Boston,  haa  arranged  to  take  a  studio  in  New 
York  City,  and  will  make  his  permanent  home  in  that  city. 

The  program  book  of  the  Schubert  Musical  Club,  of  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.,  shows  some  very  good  work  devoted  to 
“Modern  Composers”  and  “Musical  Form.”  The  club  has 
fifty  members. 

The  music  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
showing  a  steady  growth,  registering  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pupils  at  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  lectured  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
before  the  Students’  Musical  Club.  The  illustrations  were 
played  by  Miss  Helen  C.  Powrie. 

The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Choral  Society  gave  “The  Mes¬ 
siah,”  January  1st,  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer.  The  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  assisted. 

Edward  Baxter  Perry  gives  a  course  of  finishing  les¬ 
sons  at  the  Landon  Conservatory,  Dallas,  Tex.,  from  March 
16th  to  April  2d.  Mr.  Perry  has  a  larger  number  of  concert 
dates  in  Texas  this  season  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood’s  concert  engagements  for  this 
season  amount  to  fifty.  He  will  play  two  return  engage¬ 
ments  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  with  Victor  Her¬ 
bert’s  Orchestra,  and  with  Richard  Strauss  and  his  wife. 

Miss  Georgia  Kober,  pupil  of  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  gave 
a  very  successful  recital  at  the  Assembly  Room,  Fine  Arts 
Building,  Chicago,  December  15th. 

Miss  Louise  F.  Thayer  gave  a  recital  of  compositions 
by  her  father,  the  late  Dr.  Eugene  Thayer,  at  the  Church 
of  the  Divine  Paternity,  New  York  City,  December  20th. 

The  second  subscription  concert  of  the  St.  Louis  Choral- 
Symphony  Society,  of  St.  Louis,  was  given  December  25th, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ernst.  Handel’s  “Mes¬ 
siah”  was  sung. 

Gaul’s  cantata,  “The  Prince  of  Peace,”  was  given  by  the 
Choral  Society  of  the  Waynesburg  (Pa.)  College  of  Music, 
December  18th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Best. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  was  held  at  Springfield,  December  29th  to 
31st.  Mr.  W.  D.  Armstrong  was  president  of  the  music  sec¬ 
tion. 

We  have  received  the  bulletins  and  announcement  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  of 
which  Mr.  E.  W.  Grabill  is  director.  They  show  sterling 
work. 

Mr.  Jesse  G.  Crane,  of  the  Indianapolis  Piano  College, 
gave  an  invitation  recital  December  11th.  A  program  of 
standard  compositions. 

The  first  private  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  (male  voices), 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Ellenberger,  conductor,  was 
held  December  2d.  Mrs.  Grace  Whistler  Misick,  contralto, 
and  the  Wylie  String  Quartet  assisted.  Mr.  Ellenberger 
is  in  charge  of  music  at  Fairmount  College. 

A  choir  festival  was  given  in  St.  Paul’s  P.  E.  Church, 
Rahway,  N.  J.,  November  5th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  S.  Martin,  organist  and  choirmaster. 

Miss  Laura  Mueller,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  New  York  City,  where  she  was  und  r 
the  instruction  of  Oscar  Saenger,  the  noted  singing  teacher, 
gave  a  successful  concert  last  month. 

Mr.  Robert  Thallau’s  series  of  concerts  at  the  Pouch 
Mansion,  Brooklyn,  have  reached  the  650th.  He  has  the 
assistance  of  the  best  metropolitan  artists. 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Moore  gave  his  eighth  organ  recital  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  December  6th. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Hull,  Kearney,  Neb.,  gave  her  ninth  annual 
pupils’  recital  November  7th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  piano 
fund  for  the  Kearney  High  School. 

The  first  private  concert  of  the  New  York  Manuscript 
Society  was  given  at  ^Eolian  Hall,  November  30th.  Messrs 
H.  Brooks  Day,  Smith  N.  Penfield,  Gustav  L.  Becker,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Bassett,  Reginald  Barrett,  and  August  Walther 
were  represented  on  the  program.  The  second  concert  was 
given  December  14th. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Choral  Symphony,  J.  M.  Black, 
director,  gave  their  first  concert  for  the  present  season, 
December  4th.  The  organization  is  a  union  of  the  Treble 
Clef  (female  voices)  and  the  Mozart  Male  Chorus. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Goodrich  has  orchestrated  Rheinberger's 
“Tarantella,”  Op.  13,  originally  written  as  a  piano  duet. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Maskell,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  his 
fifth  annual  organ  recital,  at  the  Universalist  Church  of 
the  Restoration,  December  7th,  assisted  by  Miss  L.  Ger¬ 
trude  Scheidemann,  contralto. 

Mr.  Abram  Ray  Tyler,  of  Beloit  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  ofllcial  representative  for  the  West  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Guild  of  Organists.  Mr.  Tyler  recently  secured  from 
a  Boston  publisher  a  gift  of  forty-one  volumes  of  musical 
literature  for  the  library  of  Beloit  College. 

Miss  Helene  Rolling,  daughter  of  Mr.  Carl  Rolling, 
the  well-known  composer  of  Chicago,  has  been  engaged  as 
leading  coleratura  soprano  at  the  opera  in  Bremen. 

Mr.  Walter  de  Prefontaine,  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
Dundas,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  an  organ  recital  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  December  15th. 

Mr.  Jaroslaw  de  Zielinski,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Buffalo  artists,  gave  a  “Musical  Afternoon”  at 
his  Olean,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Music,  December  1st. 

Mr  Edward  Baxter  Perry  gave  a  lecture  recital  in 
the  early  part  of  November  at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  musical  club. 
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MAKE  HARMONY 
STUDY  MUSICAL 


The  Art  of 
Counterpoint 

By  HOMER  A.  NORRIS 

PRICED -  -$1.25 


Practical 

Harmony 

ON  A 

French  Basis 


PROGRESSIVE  musicians  of  to-day  con¬ 
sider  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Counterpoint  indispensable  to  the  student 
who  wishes  to  be  really  musical.  The 
best  way  to  learn,  as  in  spelling  English  words, 
is  to  write.  The  rules  of  the  subject  can  be  put 
in  a  comparatively  few,  clear,  simple  principles, 
to  be  worked  out  in  appropriate  exercises.  The 
Norris  book  is  eminently  practical  to  the  needs 
of  the  student. - 

Theo.  Presser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BY 

Homer  A.  Norris 

In  Two  Books 

Part  I.  Consonance 
Part  II.  Dissonance 

PRICE  OF  EACH  PART,  $1.00 


5  5 

Harmony  study  ought 
to  be  made  useful  and 
practical  to  the  needs 
of  students  of  music,  instru¬ 
mental  or  vocal ;  particu¬ 
larly  should  it  prepare  them 
to  understand  the  compo¬ 
sitions  they  study,  and  to  be 
able  to  analyze  all  chords 
used  therein. 

The  Norris  book  drills 
very  thoroughly  upon  the 
common  chords,  diatonic 
and  chromatic,  so  that  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  works  of  the  modern 
school  of  composers,  in 
which  the  chromatic  ele¬ 
ment  plays  so  great  a  part. 

In  Part  II  the  dissonant 
chords  follow  the  same 
principles.  Noteworthy  is 
the  simple  treatment  of  the 
augmented  sixth  chords,  as 
represented  by  the  author. 
The  exercises  include  the 
working  out  of  Figured 
Basses  and  Harmonizing  of 
Melodies,  and  in  a  com¬ 
pleted  shape  are  musically 
pleasing. 


Key  to  Harmony,  75  cents 
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PIANO 

Originality 

Three  generations  ago  the  Steinways  broke  the  invariable  routine  of  their  day  with  an  original 
system  of  construction,  and  through  it  created  a  tone  that  has  continued  to  this  time  the  marvel 
of  the  music  world. 

By  unremitting  effort — fathers  and  sons — directed  to  the  single  end  of  perfecting  piano 
building  as  an  art,  the  Steinway  has  improved  with  each  year,  and  now  occupies,  through  all 
the  advance  in  piano  making,  the  same  position — trade  and  art — as  it  did  when  its  purity  of 
voice,  power  and  delicate  touch  first  delighted  the  musicians  of  two  hemispheres. 

Will  you  come  to  hear  the  wonderful  small  grands  and  the  uprights  of  so  close  kin  ? 

Steinway  grands  from  $800  upward  ;  uprights  from  $600  upward.  Some  used — not  worn 
— Steinways,  good  for  a  lifetime,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Sterling  Pianos,  $300  upward,  but  really  worth  more,  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  very  popular. 

SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

N.  STETSON  <21  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


STUDY  PIANO  TUNING 

REPAIRING  AND  REGULATING  AT  HOME 

Music  Teachers  and  Pupils  can  learn  to  tune,  regulate,  and  repair 
their  own  pianos,  and  increase  their  income  by  tuning  for  others. 

PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

By  our  “  Pay-as-you-go”  system,  the  student  may  take  as  many 
or  as  few  lessons  as  he  desires,  and  may  accommodate  himself  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  one,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  take  them  oftener  than 
he  finds  convenient,  or  any  more  of  the  lessons  than  he  chooses. 
Should  only  one  lesson  be  taken,  much  valuable  information 
would  be  gained  on  “The  Laws  of  Vibrating  Strings,”  “Har¬ 
monics,”  and  full  directions  on  “  How  to  Tune  Unisons,”  which 
would  save  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

Send  for  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  MVNROE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

DEPT.  E 

FALL  RIVER  5  MASSACHUSETTS 
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BY  JULIA  PLUMB. 


M.  P.  MOLLER 

Pipe 

Organs 


have  built  more  than  600  pipe  organs  in  churches  in 
331 1  every  State  in  the  Union.  Our  organs  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  most  eminent  clergymen  and  organists  in 
America.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  organ 
of  any  size  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  to  us  before  plac¬ 
ing  your  order.  Specifications  and  estimates  furnished  free  on 
application  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  catalogues  and 
full  particulars,  address, 


M.  P.  MOLLER.,  Hagerstown,  Ma.ryla.nd 


buy  ROOT  VIOLINS 

from  the  Mahers  and  on  t  rial.  Be  sure 
the  instrument  suits  you  before  you  buy  it. 
That  is  the  only  sure  way.  Prices  from 
8S.OO  in  $40.00.  We  do  not  sell  through 
dealers,  but  save  you  their  profit  and  allow 
long  trial  before  purchase. 

Send  for  handsome  catalogue  FREE. 
Thousands  Use 

MANDOLINS 
GU  ITARS 

We  send  them  to  you  on  long  trial  so  you  can  judge  of  tone 
and  be  suited  before  you  buy.  Fully  guaranteed  by  us. 

Prices  from  $4.00  to  $50.00.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  telling  everything. 

E.  T.  ROOT  A  SONS,  35$  Wabash  Ate.,  Chicago 
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1  |  AVOID  RE-WRITING  OF  MUSIC  MSS.  I  I 

Use  the  most  efficient  RAPID  DUPLICATOR  for  3,  10,  20,  or 
30  exact  copies  equal  to  the  original  from  pen  or  typewriting, 
drawing,  and  music.  Instantaneous.  Indestructible.  6%  x  10 
size,  $3.00  ;  iox  15,  $5.00  ;  12  x  18,  J7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Order  to-day.  E.  BENSI'JGER  CO„  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  music  teacher,  like  the  fellow-worker  in  the 
public  schools,  is  dignified  by  the  homage  of  some 
few  or  even  a  majority  of  her  pupils.  From  young; 
children  especially  is  it  received.  Iney  fiave  not  yet. 
learned  that  there  are  degrees  of  worth;  that  ex¬ 
cellent  traits  and  unenviable  ones  may  exist  and 
mingle  in  the  same  individual.  They  are  inclined  to 
be  strongly  attracted  or  distinctly  repelled.  Wherti 
they  love  it  is  with  a  blind,  disinterested  worship  in 
which  the  object  is  mistakenly  endowed  with  am 
absolutely  faultless  appearance,  intellect,  and  char¬ 
acter. 

When  children  run  to  meet  her,  contend  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  hand,  work  harder  “to  please, 
me”  than  for  a  prize,  the  teacher  does  well  to  realize 
and  reflect  seriously  over  her  power  for  good  or  the 
reverse  in  the  lives  of  these  little  people.  Her  words; 
and  acts  are  hastening  or  retarding  the  developmenc 
of  higher  phases  of  character.  To  give  the  most 
conscientious  musical  guidance  is  not  enough.  The 
lesson  hour  is  never  so  brief  but  that  sharp  eyes  and 
ears  may  seize  a  host  of  extraneous  impressions- 
What  shall  the  teacher  do? 

She  must  speak  no  evil.  If  the  former  teacher’s, 
work  was  poor,  changes  may  be  made  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact.  A  pupil’s  confidence  may  be  gained 
without  instilling  prejudice  against  all  other  work¬ 
ers  and  methods  of  work.  She  should  disregard  the- 
annoyances  of  a  competitor,  be  tolerant  when  un¬ 
deserved  applause  is  given,  believe  and  repeat  no  idle 
tales. 

She  must  show  no  ill-temper.  The  young  child 
who  refuses  to  answer  a  simple  question  is  probably 
tired  or  aggrieved.  We  hurt  the  sensitive  feelings  of 
childhood  without  being  aware  of  it.  It  is  possible 
to  find  the  difficulty,  remedy  it,  and  win  a  victory 
without  an  impatient  word.  The  older  student  who- 
is  still  persuaded,  after  seemingly  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  that  one-half  and  one-fourth 
equal  three-sixths,  undouotedly  does  not  understand, 
and  sarcasm  will  not  sharpen  her  wits.  Sarcasm  is  a 
poisoned  weapon  and  rarely  fails  to  leave  a  dangerous 
wound. 

She  must  be  cheerful.  If  the  weather  is  outraging 
hope,  and  incidentally  ruining  garments,  her  apparent 
satisfaction  should  be  most  complete.  The  grass  will 
be  greener,  the  flowers  more  brilliant  for  the  drizzling 
rain;  the  burning  heat  will  ripen  the  corn  to  gold 
and  our  country  will  be  richer.  If  health  be  poor  or 
trouble  oppressive,  the  pupil  should  see  only  a  sunny 
face  and  hear  only  a  bright  voice. 

She  must  be  enthusiastic,  inspiring,  her  very  pres¬ 
ence  affording  encouragement  to  the  down-hearted. 
Work  must  be  not  a  hardship,  hut  a  privilege ;  art  a 
glorious  task-mistress. 

She  must  exhale  a  love  for  the  true  and  beautiful! 
in  music,  in  pictorial  art,  and  in  literature;  for 
nature  in  its  ever-changing  manifestation,  and, 
above  all,  for  nobility  of  character,  for  heroic  deeds, 
and  for  lives  of  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  or  earnest 
endeavor. 

Not  only  must  her  thoughts  be  worthy,  but  she 
must  express  them  worthily.  Time  is  wisely  spent 
in  gaining  a  command  of  pure,  strong  English.  A 
slang  expression  should  be  avoided  in  the  pupil’s 
presence,  no  matter  how  forcibly  it  expresses  the 
idea.  Stories,  anecdotes,  and  illustrations  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  related  with  directness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  refinement.  Her  voice  must  be  well 
modulated.  A  sweet,  musical  voice  symbolizes  a. 
gentle  nature. 

She  must  be  painstaking  as  to  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  Let  dress  be  the  outward  indication  of  quali¬ 
ties  within.  Pure,  clear,  and  kindly  thoughts  may 
be  represented  by  neatness  and  tasteful  simplicity  of 
attire. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  elements  which  may 
so  impregnate  the  lesson  hour  that  the  loveliest 
petals  of  a  young  soul’s  consciousness  shall  be  helped 
in  their  slow  unfolding.  It  is  well  to  preach  but 
little.  Childish  quarrels  are  forgotten  under  the 
magic  of  a  tactful  word;  frowns  are  dispelled  by  a 
merry  laugh ;  flippancy  is  banished  by  mere  lack  of 
encouragement. 

Let  the  teacher’s  example  be  one  of  charity,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  self-control ;  of  hopefulness,  light¬ 
heartedness,  and  refinement,  and  she  may  be  certain 
that  some  lives  will  be  a  little  truer,  a  little  stronger, 
and  a  little  happier  for  their  brief  contact  with  hers. 
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TEACHERS’  REQUISITES 

Class  and  Account  Book  for  Music  Teachers, 

by  E.  M.  Sefton.  Contains  everything 
necessary  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  music 

teachers, . fo  50 

Bills  and  Receipts,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
Teachers’  Class  Book  ;  package  of  ioo,  .  .  25 

Pupils’  Lesson  Book,  a  book  for  the  record  of 
a  pupil’s  work,  with  the  degrees  of  merit  of 
the  preparation  of  the  lessons .  10 

Time  Cards,  Lesson  and  Practice  Record ; 
package  of  25 .  25 

Clarke’s  Harmony  Tablet,  ruled  with  blank 
staves  for  writing  music  ;  100  leaves  ;  7  x  10 y2 
inches  in  size ;  contains  also  a  Synopsis  of 

Harmony, .  25 

Students’  Harmony  Tablet,  ruled  with  blank 
staves  for  writing  music ;  75  leaves  ;  7x7 
inches  in  size ;  a  number  of  working  rules 
in  Harmony  of  actual  worth  are  printed  on 
the  back, .  Xr 

Erasable  Folding  Silicate  Slate,  for  use  with 
a  lead  pencil  ;  8x11;  a  very  useful  article,  .  40 

Blank  Music  Books,  the  best  on  the  market, 
made  of  fine  ledger  paper  : 

6  staves,  24  pages, .  15 

8  staves,  24  pages, .  2o 

8  staves,  36  pages, .  25 

8  staves,  64  pages, .  35 

Blank  Music  Paper,  size  14x22  inches;  12, 

14,  and  16  staves  ;  also  vocal  ;  same  quality 

as  above.  Per  quire .  60 

Per  ream . ‘  IO  00 

Reward  Cards,  of  the  Great  Masters,  litho¬ 
graphed  in  colors  ;  set  of  13 .  30 

Diplomas,  blank  form,  printed  on  parchment 
paper, .  25 


THEO.  PRESSER,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 

Flower  Ballads 

: By  CARO  SENOUR 

FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOLS 

Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 
Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charming 
Illustrations, — a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 


A  desirable  book  for  teachers,  as  it  instructs  and  entertains  the 
children  at  the  same  time.  The  plays  are  easily  understood  and 
the  music  simple  and  harmonious.  The  flowers  represented  are : 
Violets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Poppies,  Buttercups,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Wild  Rose,  Dandelions,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Clover  Blossoms.  It 
also  contains  a  charming  lullaby,  “  Sleep,  Little  Flowers,  Sleep  !  ” 

The  book  is  well  indorsed  by  authors  and  composers. 

Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover ,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  with  White  Letters,  $1,00 

^/Iddresj  THEODOR.E  PRESSER. 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

FIFTY  CENTS  EACH 

COLLECTIONS 

Music  of  the  better  class,  although  popular  j 
nothing  more  difficult  than  the  second  grade 

Attractive  —  Substantia.!  —  Useful 


FIRST  PARLOR.  PIECES 

For  the  Piano 

A  collection  of  thirty-four  pieces  from  such  composers  as  Geibel, 
Gurlitt,  Schmoll,  Engelmann,  Sartorio,  and  other  as  noted  com¬ 
posers. 

Not  a  poor  selection  in  the  work  ;  all  intended  for  use  in  the  first 
and  second  grade,  but  interesting  and  pleasing  to  any  piano  student. 

Nicely  published  in  an  attractive  and  substantial  style. 

LITTLE  HOME  PLAYER 

A  collection  similar  to  First  Parlor  Pieces,  containing  easy 
compositions,  with  the  one  advantage  that  the  pieces,  though  in 
themselves  piano  selections,  are  as  suitable  for  use  on  the  organ 

A  few  of  the  collections  are  :  “  The  Gaily  Chanting  Waltz  ”  “  The 
Young  Recruit,”  “  Little  Hostess  Waltz,”  “  Sunset  Nocturne  ”  and. 
“  Haymakers’  March.”  The  publication  of  this  work  is  first-class, 
in  every  way. 

MUSICAL  PICTURES 

For  Piano  or  Organ 

A  most  select  collection  of  musical  gems.  All  pieces  are  as  well) 
adapted  for  the  organ  as  the  piano,  and  are  the  choicest  Medium, 
Grade  Pieces  of  over  thirty  of  the  greatest  composers.  The  com¬ 
positions  are  not  long — few  occupy  over  three  pages  ;  but  for  real 
music  there  is  no  work  of  twice  the  size  that  can  begin  to  compare- 
with  it.  A  book  that  is  within  the  reach  of,  and  should  be  owned 
by,  every  music  student.  This  volume  was  made  to  follow  the 
“  Little  Home  Player”  collection. 

24  PIECES  FOR  SMALL  HANDS 

By  H.  ENGELMANN 
For  the  Piano 

As  a  writer  who  mingles  the  pleasing  with  the  educational,  none 
can  be  compared  with  Mr.  Engelmann.  Several  of  the  pieces  he- 
has  written  especially  for  this  work,  and  all  are  intended  for 
students  in  the  first  and  second  grade,  though  it  is  invaluable  as. 
an  addition  to  any  collection. 

If  bought  separately  these  compositions  would  cost  over  $5.00; 
at  50  cents  no  beginner  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

THE  CHILDREN  S  FRIEND 

By  LOUIS  KOHLER. 

Op.  243.  Two  Books.  50  Cents  each 

These  two  books  are  a  collection  of  easy  pieces  by  noted  com¬ 
posers  and  teachers.  They  include  the  favorite  airs  Tom  the- 
classic  operas,  and  the  titles  are  calculated  to  catch  and  stimulate 
the  fancy  of  the  child.  Kohler’s  works  have  always  been  the 
basis  upon  which  all  complete  music  study  courses  have  been 
arranged. 
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LIZETTE 

Walt7ps  fnr  Piano  Slx  Pases-  $5°-°°  title  page. 

vyailXW  1UI  riauu.  This  “ad.”  and  12  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  will  secure  one  complete  copy. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS, . 

^  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  planning  for  an  uplift  in  musical  intelligence 
and  to  raise  the  musical  ideals  of  the  country  edu¬ 
cators  in  music  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
more  thorough  study  of  music  itself  is  necessary. 
We  refer  especially  to  theoretical  study,  which  all 
will  agree  is  relegated  to  the  background  in  the  aver¬ 
age  musical  course  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
right.  The  main  effort  of  the  student  is  directed 
toward  the  mastery  of  the  technic  of  singing  or  of 
some  musical  instrument. 

It  is  true  that  in  schools  of  music  and  conserva¬ 
tories  a  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  have 
studied  certain  branches  of  musical  science — harmony 
always,  counterpoint  frequently,  analysis  and  form 
comparatively  seldom.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  affects  too  small  a 
number  of  students.  The  great  army  of  persons 
studying  music  with  private  teachers  restrict  their 
work  to  playing  or  singing,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  to  induce  them  to  give  attention  to  theo¬ 
retical  study  are  of  little  avail.  There  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  drawback  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  piano 
and  singing  teachers  are  qualified  to  instruct  classes 
of  pupils  in  theoretical  branches. 

To  the  writer  it  appears  that  a  decided  change  for 
the  better  will  come  only  through  an  improvement  in 
the  scope  of  the  theoretical  work  done  in  schools  and 
conservatories,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  feeling 
that  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  musician,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur,  must  be  willing  to  study  theo¬ 
retical  branches  thoroughly  enough  to  teach  those 
same  branches  to  others. 

We  might  go  a  step  further  and  call  attention  to 
the  need  of  skilled  composers  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  no  reason  why  good  compositions  must  come 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  a  few 
other  of  the  largest  cities.  The  teacher  who  has 
given  thorough  study  to  theoretical  branches,  and 
especially  to  composition,  will  do  much  more  for  the 
cause  of  music  than  the  one  who  contents  himself 
with  proficiency  in  playing  and  singing.  There  is 
force  for  progress  in  the  composer.  Let  us  have 
more  good  teacher-composers. 

IMPRESSION  FIRST. 

Every  conscientious  teacher  has  found  that  pupils 
who  come  for  lessons,  already  good  readers  of  music, 
are  often  very  disappointing  in  the  performance  oi 
any  selection  requiring  careful  thought  and  phrasing. 
Too  often  they  have  been  carried  along  till  well  ad¬ 
vanced  technically,  without  any  training  of  the  mind 
to  grasp  the  division  of  phrases  and  periods;  and 
thus  it  is  that  only  such  music  as  has  a  decided 
jingle,  or  rhythm,  has  anything  about  it  that  is  at¬ 
tractive  to  them.  These  are  among  the  hardest 
pupils  with  whom  the  teacher  has  to  deal.  Their 
mental  appreciation  of  music  has  been  left  so  unde¬ 
veloped,  and  they  have  played  so  long  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  hearing  so-called  tunes,  that  to  under¬ 
take  to  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of  looking  for 
deeper  beauty  is  a  task  well-nigh  hopeless.  Had 
these  pupils  been  taught  from  the  beginning  to  seek 
for  that  inner  beauty  that  lies  in  simple  melody  well- 
phrased,  and  played  with  a  musical  tone,  and  had 
their  minds  thus  kept  pace  with  their  fingers,  they 
might  have  been  able  to  play  and  appreciate  much 
of  the  best  of  pianoforte  literature,  instead  of  wast¬ 
ing  time  and  effort  upon  mere  surface  trash  that  is 
comparatively  without  musical  value. 

How  may  these  results  be  obtained?  In  the  first 
place  teach  the  pupil  to  make  a  musical  tone — whh 
is  the  basis  of  all  pleasure  in  practice  and  of  all  truly 
musical  interpretation.  Do  this,  not  by  going  into  a 
long,  learned  discussion  of  the  action  of  this  or  that 
muscle  or  bone  or  ligament,  and  the  necessary  ten¬ 
sion  or  angle  at  which  these  must  act,  but  teach  the 
student  to  listen  to  the  tone.  Time  is  too  precious 
for  one  to  be  thinking  about  the  action  of  any  part 
of  the  anatomy  when  playing.  Every  energy  should 
be  centered  on  musical  effect.  Teach  the  pupil  to 
listen  for  this,  to  discriminate  between  musical  and 
unmusical  tones  and  effects,  and,  as  the  ear  detects 
the  difference,  the  fingers  will  follow  the  suggestions 
and  dictates  of  the  mind  and  bring  forth  such  tones 
as  will  fulfil  its  requirements. 


Thus  practice,  instead  of  being  a  task,  will  become 
a  season  of  extreme  pleasure,  his  ideals  becoming 
constantly  higher  and  more  beautiful,  until  there  is 
nothing  but  beauty  in  everything  he  studies,  from 
the  simplest  album-leaf  to  the  most  intricate  fugue 
or  highly  developed  sonatu. 

Then  there  is  the  necessity  of  feeling  music  as 
music.  The  title  of  the  piece  may  generally  be  relied 
upon  to  give  some  suggestion  as  to  its  content,  but 
this  may  often  be  only  partially  true,  for  many 
phases  and  delicate  shades  of  meaning  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  elaboration  of  the  piece  which  are  not 
expressed  in  the  short  titles  usually  indicating  the 
subject  matter  of  the  composition.  The  thoughtful 
student  will  generally  be  highly  interested  by  a  few 
suggestions  along  this  line,  which  will  lead  to  in- 
dividral  investigation  and  thought,  bringing  out  hid¬ 
den  beauties  of  which  he  had  not  areamed. — Edouard 
Hipsher. 

CAREFUL  PRACTICE. 

In  seeking  out  the  harmful  results  of  excessive 
practice  we  must  not  overlook  the  delicate  muscles 
of  the  fingers.  These  are  by  far  the  most  severely 
worked  sets  of  muscles  that  the  pianist  uses.  On 


account  of  their  delicacy  they  may  be  strained  to 
the  last  degree  to  perform,  while  the  strong  muscles, 
of  the  arms  and  shoulders  may  be  resting  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  so  to  speak. 

During  the  young  pianist’s  first  hour  of  practice- 
at  the  keyboard  the  strain  upon  those  muscles  is. 
tremendous,  and  especially  is  this  true  when  the 
performer  is  very  young.  Think  of  tnose  small! 
thread-like  muscles  along  the  hngers.  How  small 
and  insignificant,  yet  how  wonderful!  And  yet  some 
are  content,  aye  anxious,  to  impose  upon  those  ten¬ 
der  little  ligaments  hours  of  heavy  practice,  not 
allowing  them  even  a  respite. — Contributed. 

WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS. 

Paderewski  gave  a  matinee  recital,  some  years 
ago,  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  end  of  the  program  there 
was  the  usual  “musical  panic.”  Mobs  rushed  down 
to  the  front  and  started  to  call  “Minuet!”  But  still 
Paderewski  refused,  which  caused  a  woman  back  of 
me  to  say,  “I  guess  he  isn't  in  practice  on  it.” 

Finally,  Paderewski  came  out  for  the  fifth  encore, 
and  just  as  he  started  the  “Minuet,”  a  frenzied  mor¬ 
tal,  who  had  been  calling  for  it  the  loudest,  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “Is  that  it  V’— Maude  Barrows. 
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LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE'S  A  RICH  FIELD 
He  Independent  and  y our  Otvn  Employer 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being 
successfully  taught  by  mail  by  a  new  scientific 
method.  We  are  the  inventors  and  control  the 
TUNE- A -PHONE — the  scientific  invention  that 
teaches  you  in  your  own  home. 

The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  re¬ 
pairing,  etc.,  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand, 
with  attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student. 
After  you  have  graduated  and  received  your  diploma 
we  help  you  start  in  business. 

Here ’s  a  real  opportunity. 

Every  musician  should  have  knowledge  of  piano 
tuning,  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A- 
PHONE  (an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student. 

Note  the  simplicity,  adaptability,  and  compactness 
of  the  instrument.  It  answers  at  once  as  a  tuning- 
fork  and  a  third  hand,  and  is  so  small  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Wrte  to-day  and  let  us  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  testimonials,  endorsements  from  piano  manu¬ 
facturers,  etc.,  of  our  School. 

NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

200  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  TUNE  A-PHONE  in  Operation 


Keep  your  Mu*sic 
JVicely  'Bound 


It  doesn’t  pay  to  have  it  torn,  ragged,  and  hard  to  find. 


has  a  flexible  cover — sheet  music  size — that  can  be  easily 
rolled  ;  will  save  the  edges  of  your  music  and  make  your 
collection  look  neat  and  attractive  always. 

It  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  gummed  stubs  to  hold 
64  pages  of  music,  and  when  you  have  once  pasted  them 
they  are  where  you  can  find  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

Every  Music  Teacher  and  Student  toill 
recognize  the  -Value  of  this  Hinder 

It  is  a  music,  time,  money,  and  mind  saver. 

Ask  for  THE  KIMSEY  GUMMED  STUB  FLAT  OPEN 
MUSIC  BINDER 

at  your  music  store ;  or,  we  will  send  it  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver. 


&/>e  NATIONAL 

College  of  Music 

809  N.  BROAD  ST. 

DR.  M.  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION-GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 


Grade  1,  School 
Grade  2,  Academy 


Grade  3,  Conservatory 
Grade  4,  College 


Vocal  and  Instrumental.  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertains 
to  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 


Organized 


DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 

«0»  N.  Bnoao  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


BeekViolinS  Days^Free’xAi.0 

Soulful  mellow  tone. 

Send  stamp  for  valuable  booklet, 
“  How  to  Judge  Violins.” 


BYRON  E.  BEEBE,  Box  J,  Franklin  Park  (Chicago),  111. 


WM.  SCATCHA'R'D ,  J'R. 

500  Odd  Fetlobus  Temple.  "PH  I  LA.  DEL  "PHI  A. 


YOVR  MVSIC  IS  TORN!! 


It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 

Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 
roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper — 
25  cents,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer  does 
not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDING  CO.,  624  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHEN 

PROSPECTIVE 

STUDENTS 

are  ready  to  commence  the  study  of  music,  or  to  take 
advanced  work,  the  artistic,  attractive  appearance  of 
your  advertising  matter  has  much  to  do  with  the 
impression  you  create. 

We  make  a  study  of  printing  prosperous-looking 
PROSPECTUSES,  BOOKLETS,  PROGRAMS, 
FOLDERS,  INVITATIONS,  and  CARDS  for 
Colleges,  Conservatories,  Schools,  and  independent 
Treachers. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  you  known  favorably. 

May  we  not  help  you  ? 

WM.  F.  FELL  COMPANY 

PRINTERS 

f 220-1224  SANSOM  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 


Ernest  M.  Skinner  &  Co. 

Church 

Organ  Builders 

387  East  Eighth  Street 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Skinner  Tubular  and  Electro  Pneu- 
matic  Action  and  Movable  Console 
Modernizing  Old  Instruments  a.  Specialty 

Examples  of  the  Skinner  action  and  consoles  may  be  found  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston;  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York; 
Church  of  Divine  Paternity,  New  York;  South  Congregational 
Church,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston;  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn  ;  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn;  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  "New  York;  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
York  ;  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  111.;  Second  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  Chicago,  III.;  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Tone 
unexcelled. 


AN  OPEN  SECRET. 

Dear  Elizabeth  : 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have 
joined  you  in  studying  “  Kindergarten  Music- 
Building.”  Following  the  advice  of  the  origi¬ 
nator,  Mrs.  N.  K.  Darlingtone,  whose  address,  as 
you  know,  in  Boston,  is — care  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  I  am  taking  the  Long  Series, 
Intermediate  Treatment. 

By  arrangement  made  with  the  Society,  I  can 
pay  my  tuition  by  degrees.  My  little  class  has 
begun  and  so  am  earning  the  monthly  payments 
which  I  dreaded.  So  the  System  pays  for  itself 
at  once,  financially,  and  the  benefit  received  from 
my  own  study  more  than  compensates  for  the  price. 
Never  have  I  been  so  enthusiastic  over  anything 
in  my  life  !  Am  going  to  Boston  some  day  to  see 
the  author  face  to  face. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Grace. 


The  following  statement  of  the  peculiarities  and 
special  characteristics  of  the  piano,  taken  from  a 
German  work,  “The  Profession  of  the  Piano  Teacher,” 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  shows  clearly 
the  great  range  of  the  resources  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  reason  for  its  popularity. 

The  piano  is  a  string  instrument,  the  tone  of  which 
is  caused  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  set  in  motion  by 
pressure  of  a  key;  it  has  a  compass  of  seven  octaves 
(7  Vs  in  some  cases)  ;  the  deepest  tones  have  one 
large  string,  wrapped  with  wire ;  higher  in  the  scale 
there  are  two  strings  to  each  key,  and  farther  on, 
three.  It  differs  from  other  instruments  which  have 
different  tone  qualities  in  their  different  registers,  by 
having  an  almost  identical  quality  throughout  its 
compass,  yet  a  quality  not  specially  characteristic; 
it  is  suitable  for  every  kind  of  polyphonic  writing  as 
well  as  the  purely  harmonic  style.  For  the  rendering 
of  brilliant  passage  work  it  is  especially  well  suited. 
It  is  even  possible,  by  clever  management,  to  produce 
a  good,  singing  tone  and  an  apparently  satisfactory 
legato  Its  great  defect  is  that  a  single  tone  begins  to 
die  away  immediately  after  the  stroke,  and  that  it  is 
incapable  of  a  crescendo.  The  impression  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  playing  of  a  cantabile  melody  is  possible 
only  because,  with  a  quiet,  flowing  melody,  other 
voices  moving  more  or  less  rapidly  take  up  the  cres¬ 
cendo.  Its  special  importance  is  as  a  solo  instrument 
for  the  production  of  striking  effects  in  a  room  not 
too  large;  it  is  very  valuable  for  accompanying  solo 
singing,  since  it  can  come  into  the  very  closest  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  voice;  it  is  a  willing  servant  to  every 
kind  of  ensemble  singing;  it  figures  as  an  equal 
factor  in  chamber  music,  such  as  the  duo,  trio,  quar¬ 
tet,  etc.;  it  is  a  favorite  instrument  for  the  playing 
of  large  works  with  the  orchestra,  its  brilliant  tone 
quality  forming  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  richness 
and  sonorousness  of  the  string  and  wood  instru¬ 
ments.  As  a  substitute  for  the  orchestra,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limitations,  it  is  of  very  great  value;  since  the 
large  works  of  the  great  masters  of  music  have  be¬ 
come  the  common  property  of  the  cultivated  world 
largely  because  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
piano,  which  has  thus  become  the  fostering  element 
in  the  extension  of  musical  culture.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  it  is  possible  even  to  imitate  the  characteristic 
tone  quality  of  orchestral  instruments  on  the  piano. 

A.  B.  Marx  indicates  well  certain  points  to  he  kept 
in  mind  in  writing  for  the  piano:  Power  and  reso¬ 
nance  will  he  increased  through  the  use  of  octaves. 
For  the  giving  out  of  a  cantabile  melody,  the  middle 
register  of  the  instrument  is  most  suitable ;  for  ten¬ 
der  melodies,  the  upper  register;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  accompaniment  must  not  be  set  too  near  the 
melody;  the  contrasts  of  forte  and  piano  will  be 
made  best  by  the  use  of  heavy  or  light  chords.  For 
figurated  playing,  especially  for  contrapuntal  repre¬ 
sentation,  we  must  generally  go  back  to  the  two- 
part  plan.  The  fulness,  the  richness,  and  the  mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  tone  succession  generally  compensates  for 
the  intensity  of  the  sound. 

Oskar  Bie,  in  his  work  “The  Piano  and  its  Mas¬ 
ters,”  well  characterizes  the  nature  of  the  piano:  1 
woidd  not  place  the  piano  in  the  concert  hall,  but  in 
the  home,  where  one  can  give  his  little  concerts  in 
the  twilight  hours.  Then  I  trust  myself  to  my 
familiarity  with  the  piano  and  my  soul  lies  wholly  in 
my  finger  points.  But  when  the  piano  is  carried  to 
the  orchestral  concert  stage  and  even  if  it  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  trio  and  the  quartet,  a  strange 
atmosphere  is  around  it.  But  as  soon  as  we  think 
of  the  matter  without  comparison  to  the  strings  then 
our  souls  go  out.  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
whole  material  of  tones  at  the  command  of  the  ten 
fingers  and  to  feel  all  nuances  of  music,  singing, 
springing,  whispering,  crying,  weeping,  and  laughing 
under  the  nerves,  all  tuned  to  the  tone  of  the  piano? 
Thus  conceived  and  in  the  darkened  room  the  piano 
is  a  mysterious  and  devoted  narrator,  a  rhapsody  for 
the  inner  spirit  which  can  give  it  out  in  improvisa¬ 
tion,  and  an  archive  for  the  historian  to  whom  it  un¬ 
rolls  the  whole  life  of  modern  music  in  its  musical 
language  from  a  deep  intersecting  point  of  view. 
Then  do  I  love  the  piano,  then  is  it  true,  honorable, 
real,  and  svi  generis. 


Experience  is  like  a  lemon  squeezer;  if  there’s 
anything  in  a  man,  it  will  bring  it  out.  If  there’s 
nothing  in  him,  it  will  leave  him  empty  as  it  found 
him. 
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Brenau  Conservatory 

Summer  School  Gainesville 

Georgia 


will  meet  at  Gainesville  June  17th.  Unusual 


Will  open  its  Second  Session  June  24,  1904 

SOVTHERN  MUSIC  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

advantages  offered  teachers  at  Summer  Session  of  Brenau. 

pianist  at"°head  °f  Prof*A-  Geiger*  Mr-  Otto  Pfefferkorn,  noted  German 

concert  b!,1t ftf  q  D|p?rt™n*  Conservatory  has  50  new  pianos,  splendid  pipe  organ,  most  beautiful 
concert  hall  in  the  South.  Splendid  teachers'  course  in  Oratory.  Can  accommodate  250  boarders. 

For  full  particulars  address;  S.  W.  VAN  HOOSE,  Pres’t,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


THE  H.  W.  GREENE  Brookfield  Center 

Summer  School  of  Music  CONN- 

Combines  the  advantages  of  Special  Musical  Culture  with  a 
delightful  Summer  Home  in  a  healthful  rural  New  England  village. 

Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory.  Celebrated  New  York  teachers  in  each  department 
Interesting  Lectures  and  Recitals,  Normal  Classes,  and  Concerts,  all  of  special  value  to  Teachers 
and  Students.  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Address,  H.  W.  GREENE,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Directors : 


{ 


W.  W .  Gilchrist 
Philip  H.  Goepp 
C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


HOW  TO  PLAY  IN  PUBLIC 
WITHOUT  BEING  NERVOUS 

(  copyrighted) 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN.  PRICE,  TWELVE  CENTS 

Single  copies  by  mail.  Ten  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Ten  copies  by  mail.  One  dollar  and  five  one-cent  stamps. 

Fifty  copies  by  mail,  Five  dollars  and  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 

Address:  Madame  A.  Pupin,  Station  O,  New  York  City 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

STUTTGART,  TOGETHER  WITH  THEATRE  SCHOOL, 
OPERA,  AND  PLAY  SCHOOLS. 

Complete  education  for  professionals  and  teachers.  Forty  masters,  among 
■whom  Edm.  Singer  (Violin),  Max  Pauer,  G.  Linder,  E.  Seyffardt  (Piano), 
S.  de  Lange,  Lang  (Organ  and  Composition),  F.  A .  Mayer  (Theory),  O.  Frey- 
tag-Besser  (Singing),  Skraup  (Plays),  Seitz ( Violoncello),  etc.  The  summer 
term  begins  March  15th.  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
Stuttgart,  December,  1903.  Prof.  S.  de  Lange,  Director. 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 


68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 


The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the- 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches- 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 


OPEN  AEE  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  29th 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

Supplies  Conservatories, Colleges, and  Schools 

with  teachers  of  Music,  Oratory,  etc. 

Arranges  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Recitals, 
and  Lectures  by  prominent  artists,  for  College 
Courses. 

Those  who  expect  to  teach  next  season  should  write 
at  once  for  a  Handbook  to 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mention  “The  Etude.” 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

IXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

-  _  ,  ,  MODERATE  FEES 

'or  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN.  Seoratar* 


Si?!'  The  Leschetizky  Method 

THE  MODERN  PIANIST 


This  system  has  made 
more  great  artists  than 
any  other: 

PADEREWSKI 

ESSIPOFF 

HAMBOURG 

GABRILOWITSCH 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

PRENTNER 

SLIVINSKI 

SIEVEKING 


By  MARIE  PRENTNER 

A  Graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  Assistant  for  many  years  to 

THEO.  LESCHETIZKY 

Issued  with  his  unqualified  endorsement. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  plates,  drawn  from 
nature  by  celebrated  European  artists 

English  and  German  Text  throughout.  Price,  $1.50 

The  Leschetizky  system  of  Piano  Technique  and  Execution,  of  which  this 
work  is  an  authentic  and  lucid  exposition,  was  founded  by  Beethoven,  fathered  by 
Czerny,  and  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  keen  personality  of  Leschetizky. 

,  j  great  pedagogue  believes  only  in  personal  instruction,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
devolved  upon  his  assistants  to  give  to  the  world  in  general  the  great  underlying 
principles  of  a  system,  of  which  there  are  but  few  of  the  great  artists  now  before 
the  public  who  are  not  his  pupils. 

This  system  forms  a  complete,  comprehensive  and  extremely  practical  treatise 
of  piano  technic  from  the  foundation  onward,  equally  adapted  to  the  youngest  pupil 
as  well  as  the  finished  artist.  It  is  about  as  near  a  perfect  course  of  piano  technics, 
as  can  be  made.  While  thoroughly  technical,  the  artistic  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  are  earnest  and  ambitious,  for  young  teachers  and  pro¬ 
gressive  amateurs.  It  recognizes  the  weakness  of  the  hands,  and  sets  its  task  to 
overcome  all  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  fingers  and  muscles. 

We  want  all  the  piano  teachers  of  the  country  to  examine  this  work.  It  will 
be  well  for  even  those  who  are  wedded  to  some  other  system  of  technic  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  Leschetizky  work.  It  has  features  that  are  valuable  even  if  it  is 
not  adopted  as  a  whole. 

With  English  and  German  in  parallel  columns;  the  work  appears  simultane¬ 
ously  in  America,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England; 
it  is  being  translated  into  the  Polish,  French  and 
Russian  languages;  we  point  with  no  little  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  edition  of  such  an  import¬ 
ant  work  as  this  should  appear  from  an  American 
publishing  house. 

The  examination  of  this  work  will  leave  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  will  affect  all  future  ideas  of  piano-playing 


May  29,  1902 
Fraulein  Prentner 
“You  being  my  pupil  of 
many  years’  standing  and 
most  valuable  assistant,  it 
goes  without  saying  that 
you  are  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  and  publish  a 
school  after  my  principles 
and  system  of  teaching.” 

Prof.  Theo.  Leschetizky. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  PUBLISHER 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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"Burrotoes 

Course 

of 

Music 

Study 


Mrs.  Frances  B.  Williams,  Teacher, 
B.C.M.S.,  Van  Ness  Seminary, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Teachers  are  urged  to  investigate  this 
method,  Addresses  — B  502  Carnegie 
Ha.ll,  New  York  City;  or.  Suite  5  B, 
Kirby  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Van  Ness  Seminary, 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
January  the  20th, 

1901 


Dear  Miss  Burrowes: 

I  have  only  had 
three  lessons,  but  one 
was  enough  to  enthuse  me  in 
your  admirable  method,  which  I 
plainly  see  must  compel  the 
children's  interest.  I  am  fasci¬ 
nated  with  it.  For  years  I  have 
concentrated  my  best  efforts  on 
child  life,  and  your  charming 
method  is  indeed  a  revelation 
along  the  lines  upon  which  I 
have  so  long  been  working. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frances  B.  Williams. 


Van  Ness  Seminary, 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
January  the  20th, 


1904 


Dear  Miss  Burrowes: 

It  is  three  years 
since  I  acquired  your 
method,  and  now,  after  a  most 
full  and  varied  test,  what  I 
could  say  in  its  praise  would 
but  poorly  express  its  degree  of 
excellence  or  define  its  number¬ 
less  resources.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  say  that  every  day  spent  in 
the  work  increases  my  indebted¬ 
ness  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frances  B.  Williams. 


The  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method  of  Music  Stu 


CLASS  PLAYING  ONE  OF  THE  TE-T  GAMES 


ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS,  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 


This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which  by  means  of  pictorial  chart 
drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and  other  interesting  devices  brings  the  following 
topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension : 

Musical  Notation,  Elementary  Harmony,  Rhythmic  Motion, 

Keyboard  Location,  Musical  History,  Finger  Calisthenics  and  Technlqaa, 

Audition,  Composition,  Piano  Work. 


This  work  is  intently  practical  and  instructive  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundrad 
enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a  large  per  cent,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lessons  &re  equally  Instructive  to  either  child  or  adult. 

The  price  for  normal  work.  Including  materials,  is  within  the  reach  of  Bl.I1. 


Fall  Term — 10  weeks.  Opens  third  Tuesday  in  September 
Spring  Term — 10  weeks.  Opens  first  Tuesday  in  March 
Summer  Term — 6  weeks.  Opens  second  Tuesday  in  July 


Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets  and 
Correspondence  Course  Circulars 


Special  Work  may  be  taken  in  Shorter  Period  by  Special  Arrangement 


Address  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS, 


610  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  203  Mich.  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


THE  ART  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MVSICAL  SIDE  OF  CHILD-NATVRE 

THE  FA1RCHILD-SHERMAN  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  for  Mothers,  Kmdergartners,  and  Teachers 

The  only  Musical  System  which  deals  with  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes:  “Your  object — a  most  important  one — to  stimulate  the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  and  to  make  musical  symbols  constitute  living  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object,  seem 
to  me  to  be  excellent.  May  success  be  yours.” 

Mothers’  Course,  Kindergartner’s  Course,  Music  Teachers’  Course;  also  NORMAL  TRAININQ  COURSE  FOR  TEACH¬ 
ERS  who  wish  to  form  MOTHERS’  CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERGARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  ...  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  -  -  -  227  Irving  Avenue 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

SIMPLEX  AND  KINDERGARTEN 

This  System  places  the  study  of  music  on  a  truly  psychological  and  educational 
basis,  hence  the  drudgery  is  eliminated,  and  the  pupils  develop  naturally  and  artis¬ 
tically,  learning  to  express  themselves,  not  merely  to  be  copyists. 

The  System  has  the  indorsement  at  home  and  abroad  of  many  of  the  best  musi¬ 
cians  and  educators,  such  as  Dr.  Wm.  Mason,  Dr.  William  Cummings,  London  ; 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  Lei p sic  ;  Dr.  Gerritt  Smith,  Dr.  Anagnos,  Franklin  Taylor,  John 
Orth,  Thomas  Tapper,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  read  the  letters  of  indorsement  from  these  and  many  more 
prominent  musicians,  also  the  letters  from  teachers  who  have  given  the  method  a 
practical  trial  of  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Address, 

IVTdo  p T  17 npDT T XT' D  ^DD  ^5  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

±YJ.Kd.  1  I  LniliK-^Urr,  City,  or  Brookline,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  SIGHT-SINGING,  EAR¬ 
TRAINING,  AND  CHORAL  MUSIC 

EVA  B.  DEMING,  Director 

Students  learn  to  sing  at  sight  from  the  staff  notation  as  easily 
as  they  read  their  own  language.  Special  courses  of  instruction 
for  singers,  teachers,  and  children.  Students  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  positions  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  is 
private  and  public  schools. 

FaH  Term  begins  September  22,  1903. 

For  particulars  address 

EVA  B.  DEMING.  .  402-403  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  studio  beginning  in  October,  February, 
and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons  during  entire  season. 
Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 
503  Huntington  Chambers.  -  Boston,  Mass. 

LACY  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

1302  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Teachers'  and  students’  course  in  all  branches  of  music. 

LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 

( Copyrighted  /Spy) 

Beard  for  limited  number  of  pupils.  Send  lor  circulars. 
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The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


professional  Directory 


HORACE  P.  DIBBLE,  Lecture  Song  Recitals,  and 
Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Singing,  The  Conservatorium, 
3631  Olive  Sfc.KSt.  Louis,  Mo. 

DR.  HENRY  HANCHETT,  Concert  Pianist, 
Teacher,  Lectures,  etc.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
JOHN  ORTH,  Pianist  and  Teacher.  Classes  in 
Teaching  Teachers  how  to  Teach  Piano.  146 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  PRANCIS  COOKE, 

Voice,  Piano,  Theory,  Lee.  Recitals,  136  5th  Ave., 
New  York,  and  708  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TR-AINiNG  SCHOOL  FOR. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JULIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  -  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  of  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 

1611  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandler,  pdiit 


MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 


The  Emil  Liebling 

System  of  Advanced 
Piano  Study 


The  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

System  of  Elementary 
Piano  Study 

Positively  obtained  only  of  this  School 
State  Rights  for  sale 


THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

CONCERT  OR-GANIST 
TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 
Organ  lesson?  given  on  the  three-manual  Electric  Organ 
at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Fifty  of  Mr.  Maxson’s  Organ  pupils  have  obtained 
church  positions. 


CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

organized  isoi  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained 
Supervisor. 

This  department  offers  a  one  year' s  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 

THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 

MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  Teachers  for  the  study  of  criti¬ 
cally  selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  teehaical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period,  “the  very  first  work  at 
the  piano,”  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

Write  for  particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS.  Director 

Handel  Ha.ll,  Chicago 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  of  VIOLINISTS 

SUPPLIES  its  Members  with  MARKED  VIOLIN  SOLOS, 
showing  the  Fingering,  Bowing,  Positions,  and  Phrasing 
used  by  our  best  Teachers  and  Artists.  Four  graded 
courses,  covering  all  requirements  from  the  first  year  of  study 
to  advanced  concert  solos.  A  well-selected  Repertoire.  Pro- 

fnfe9crmitf.nn£and  Sample  Marked  Solo,  25c 

American  College  of  Violinists,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


CHICAGO  CONSERVATORY 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hinshaw,  President;  Frederic  Grant  Gleason, 
Director  ;  D.  M.  Hillis,  Treasurer  ;  M.  V.  Hinshaw,  Manager. 

AUDITORIUM  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  in  America.  Music  ;  Languages.  Elocu¬ 
tion  and  Oratory;  all  branches  of  Music.  Hinshaw  School  of 
Opera  and  Drama  ;  Nightly  Performances.  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free.  Address  M.  V.  HINSHAW.  Najn^er 


WM.  E.  SNYDER,  Concert  Pianist 
a.i\d  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 

OF  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Just  returned  from  several  years’  study  under  the  great  Vienna 
master,  and  is  introducing  this  system  in  the  Kemper  Hall  Sem¬ 
inary,  Kenosha,  Wis.  You  need  the  text-book — then  you  need 
personal  instruction  to  work  it  out  rightly. 

STUDIO:  No.  64  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING.  CHICAGO,  III. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 

ALL  BRANCHES  p«ano 

0F  #  VIOLIN 

M  I  T  C  Y  f'  \  VO,CE 

M  U  O  I  C  £  THEORY,  Efc. 

Taught  in  Carefully  Graded  Courses 

Every  department  under  direction  of  eminent 
teachers.  Class  or  private  instruction. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word ,  a  school ,  The  Columbia 
School  of  Music  ogives  to  its  students  the  advantages  derived 
from  courses  of  study  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

Write  for  Catalogue ,  which  gives  details  of  Educational 
plan ,  list  of  faculty ,  and  tuition  rates. 


Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  services 
of  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  have 
received  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  and  admirruly 
•qualified  to  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  studying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann’s  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  him  at 
stated  intervals. 

For  concert  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  in¬ 
struction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  until 
October  ist, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St,  New  York  City. 


FIAEAR.TS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD,  Director 

For  descriptive  booklet  and 
farther  information  address 

LOVIS  EVANS,  3t tjinejj  Manager 


A  SUPERIOR.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  DRAMA,  AND 
LANGUAGES 


Best  Modern  Advantages  and  Methods  in  all  Departments. 
Free  Classes  and  Recitals 


MUSICAL  DIRECTORS 


William  H.  Sherwood, 
Walter  Spry, 

Arthur  Beresford, 
Adolph  Rosknbkcker, 
Arthur  Dunham, 
Shirley  Gandbll, 


Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark-Wilson, 
Daniel  Protberse, 

Mrs.  St  ace  v  Williams, 

Wm.  Apmadoc, 

Holmes  Cowtkr, 

Mme.  Ida  Skrvkn,  School  of  Drama. 
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The  Denver  Music  and  Fine  Arts  College 

M,  f  A«4.«  —music,  painting,  oratory,  drama,  languages, 
tne  /TITS,  and  literature  taught  by  expert  professors 

Everything  about  the  institution  is  first-class  and  up-to-date.  The  best  climate  in  the  world, 
especially  adapted  to  vocal  study.  Prospectus  free.  Address: 

SAMUEL  H.  BLAKESLEE,  Dean,  901  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 


Burritt  L.  Marlowe 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Pvipll  of  LESCHETIZKY  emd  Frl.  Prentner 

DENVER  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 
901  Logan  Avenue,  -  -  Denver,  Colorado 


THIRTIETH  YEAR 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best  Equipped  Conservatory  in  Michigan 

DETROIT  CONSERVATORY 


Fovjrvded  by  J.  H.  Hahn,  1874 
(1902-03)— 655  Pvjpils 


OF  MUSIC 


Frarvcis  L.  York,  M.A.,  Director 
1190  Recitals 


The  faculty  includes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as 
Francis  L.  York,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Composition;  Wm.  Yunck,  Violin;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton,  Voice; 
and  a  corps  of  40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed  for  their  excellence. 

FREE  ADVANTAGES 

AH  instrumental  and  vocal  students  receive  free  instruction  in  Harmony,  Musical  History,  Vocal  Sight  Reading, 
Ensemble  Playing,  and  free  admission  to  concerts,  lectures,  etc.  Students  Received  Daily.  Prospectus  on  application. 

240  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH.  JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary 


Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Michigan 

TIAS  GAINED  NATIONAL  FAME  as  the  representative 
MK  musical  institution  of  Michigan  and  one  of  the  foremost, 

MICHIGAN 

CONSERVATORY 

largest,  and  most  exclusive  conservatories  in  America. 

All  branches  of  music,  elocution,  dramatic  a.rt,  la.ngua.ges,  by 

OF  MUSIC 

faculty  of  thirty-ei^ht  eminent  instructors,  including  world* 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

renowned  artists.  School  year  begins  September  8.  Hand- 

ALBERTO  JONAS,  Director 

some  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


F.  E.  HATHOR.NE 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 

Recently  returned  from  study  in  Vienna.  Thorough  course  in  the 
art  of  Pianoforte  playing,  with  diploma . 


jHuGH  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  South  38th  Street 
I  LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

I  B  Y  M  A  I  L  IN  harmony,  counterpoint,  and 

COMPOSITION 

CH.  EDWIN  VEON 

PIANIST— TEA  CHER 

Studio  :  534  Smithfield  St..  •  Pittsburg,  Penns. 
MANUSCRIPTS  CORRECTED  AND  ACCURATELY 
PREPARED  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Music  arranged  from  single  parts  for  full  orchestra. 
Address  all  communications  to 

*IR.  VEON,  Geneva  College,  -  Beaver  Falls,  Penna. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC  PREPARATORY 

Leading  to  a  Degree.  DEPARTMENT 


A  Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  and  Aims 


LITERARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenua 
Send  for  Catalogue 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC  3  3 

(The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music), 

Edgar  O.  Silver,  President.  212  West  59th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners :  William  Mason,  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley, 
Tom  Karl,  John  C.  Griggs,  Paul  Ambrose,  H.  Rawlins  Baker,  Alfred  D.  Wickes,  Kate  S. 
Chittenden,  William  F.  Sherman,  Geo.  Coleman  Gow,  McCall  Lanham,  Mina  M.  Bru&re, 
and  others. 

The  advantages  are  unequaled  in  America. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues. 


KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


Broad  Street 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

1329-1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
branches  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 
Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. ,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Department. 

PRESTON  WARE  OREM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision: 

ENOCH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free,  Mention  The  Etude,  Correspondence  Solicited. 

^  CONSERVATORY  of 
NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

Pupils  from  2">  States.  Liberal  Rebate  on  tui¬ 
tions  to  pupils  coining  from  remote  distances. 
Salubrious  climate,  especially  favorable  to  Vocal 
Students. 

Six  Graduating  Courses,  with  Diplomas. 

Home  Boarding  Department. 

Teachers’  Condensed  Course  June  22d  to  July 

9th,  1904. 

Open  all  the  year. 

Author  of  the  Landon  Methods.  Box  591,  Dallas,  Texas. 


SCHOOL  FOR  ORGANISTS 


Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fine  Modem  Pipe  Organ  for  Practice 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

“Material,”  “Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  “Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY.  COMPOSI-  \T  Tkyg  A  f  T 

TION,  COUNTERPOINT  S3  I  ITl  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add.,  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


KLINDWQRTH 

- _  of  Music 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Students  with  high  aim  and  earnest  purpose  will  find 
It  to  their  interest  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  which  has  a  record  of  three  years’  unparalleled 
success. 

A  highly  efficient  Faculty  guarantees  thorough  in¬ 
struction  for  those  who  want  to  prepare  themselves  for 
professional  careers  or  for  the  Concert  stage. 
Special  courses  for  teachers  during  Summer  months. 
Home  Boarding  Department. 

For  annual  Catalog  write  to 

KURT  MUELLER 

F.  O.  Box  228.  ...  Atlanta.  Ga. 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music  ?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


jviustc  typography  in  all  Its  Branches 


(v  Dudley  C.  Limerick 


No.  10  South  Flicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ' 


QUSTAV  L.  BECKER 


Concert  "Pianist.  Ceacher.  Composer 

K  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker's  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

!  West  104th  Street,  -  -  New  York  City 


DR.  ROBERT  GOLDBECK’S 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
and  Theory  (including  Counterpoint  and  Fugue),  with  all  the  details 
that  makeup  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  according 
to  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R..  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Sternberg 

School  of  Music 


Philadelphia :  Fuller  Bldg:.,  10  S.  18th  St. 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 

Session  1903-1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  branches. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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To  Mr.  Marion  Greetn. 


N  9  4454  THE  parting  ROSE. 

Dr.  FREDERIC  PETERSON.  WM.  H. PONTIUS. 
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A  dozen  volumes  in  two 
for  the  price  of  one 

you  are  interested  in  music  as  an 
amateur,  a  student,  or  a  professional,  you 
absolutely  require  a  dictionary  of  music. 

*1  Do  you  want  one  that  holds  in  its  two  volumes 
more  general  and  more  detailed  information  than 
other  dictionaries  in  from  four  to  twelve  volumts  ? 

Do  you  want  one  that  contains  the  very  latest 
information  down  to  1903  ? 

SI  Do  you  want  one  that  costs  but  a  fraction  of  what 
other  standard  dictionaries  cost,  but  is  better  than  the 
best  of  them  ? 

SI  Do  you  want  one  that  contains  important  con¬ 
tributed  articles  by  the  world’s  most  noted  musical  critics 
and  that  is  interesting  to  read  from  cover  to  cover  ? 

€J  If  you  want  an  encyclopedia  of  music 
that  is  all  these  things,  sign  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to-day  for  information 
about 

THE  Containing,  among  other 

new  and  splendid  features, 

MUSICAL,  biographies,  definitions,  pro- 

^  t  nunciation  charts,  harmony 

CiUlUtL.  charts,  stories  of  the  operas 

: By  rupert  hughes  and  contributed  essays,  etc. 

Royal  Octavo,  Two  Volumes.  840  Pages. 
. CUT  OFF  THIS  COUPON . 


McClure,  Phillips  &  company 

147  East  25th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  your  MUSICAL 
GUIDE. 

Name _ _  _ 

Address _ 


NOW  READY! 

Sacred  Quartets,  No.  2 

FOR  FEMALE  VOICES 


Ever  since  the  first  volume 

of  SACRED  QUARTETS,  which  has  had  a  sale  of  more 
than.  15  000  copies,  was  issued,  we  have  been  looking  up 
selecting,  and  arranging  the  CHOICEST  COMPOSITIONS 
OBTAINABLE,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  Sacred 
Quartets  No.  2. 

Just  how  well  we  have  succeeded 

remains  to  be  decided  by  those  who  will  use  the  new 
book,  but  we  feel  safe  in  stating  that,  for  general  use,  the 
beauty  and  singableness  of  its  compositions  has  not  been 
equaled. 

A  NEW  FEATURE! 

and  one  that  will  be  appreciated,  is  the  splendid 
collection  of  special  music  for  THANKSGIVING, 
CHRISTMAS,  EASTER,  and  CHILDREN’S  DAY 
Services. 

Other  striking  numbers  are: 

THE  MAN  OF  SORROWS,”  a  new  arrangement  of 
■‘LEAD  KINDLY  LIGHT,”  “THE  LOST  CHORD,” 
and  "THE  HOME-FIELD,”  the  latter  being,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  the  most  effective  Home  missionary  song  ever  issued. 

Price,  50  cents  the  copy;  5  copies  $2.00,  prepaid 


THE  J.  A.  PARKS  COMPANY 

YORK,  NEBRASKA 


Just  Published 

I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  with  Angels,  a  beautiful  new  sacred  song 
by  Hartleb,  for  medium  voice.  Price,  6oc. 

Blush  of  Roses  Waltz,  by  Chas.  Kuebler,  composer  of 
Cupid’s  Pranks  Waltz.  Price,  6oc. 

To  introduce  among  the  public,  will  send  for  a  short  time 
only,  sample  copies  for  15c.  each,  or  the  two  for  25c. 

BREHM  BROS.,  ERIE,  PA. 


What  a  Musician  Ought  to  Know 

is  the  name  of  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  to  teachers  and  advanced  players. 

Write  for  it  to-day.  Address, 

F.  A.  MILLS 

165  S.  La  Fayette  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Valse  in  D  flat.  Op.  64,  No.  1.  F.  Chopin .  1 

Duetto,  Song  without  Words.  F.  Mendelssohn .  4 

Rustic  Dance.  P.  A.  Schnecker .  7 

Pilgrims’  Chorus  from  “Tannhauser.”  (Four  hands.) 

li.  Wagner .  8 

The  Little  Drum  Major.  Op.  3,  No.  5.  Heinrich 

Engel .  12 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs.  Op.  239.  Otto  Fischer  ....  14 

Alla  Marcia.  Op.  22,  No.  8.  W.  Dugge .  16 

Punchinello.  Op.  22,  No.  7.  W.  Dugge .  17 
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Pears’ 

Few  people  know  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of 
perfect  natural  skin. 

Have  you  used  Pears’ 
soap  ? 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 

NOW  IN  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

GRIMM’S 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

For  Beginners  on  the  PIANOFORTE 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALL 

Price,  $1.00  per  copy.  To  Teachers,  67  cents 

GAINING  GROUND 

Grimm’s  Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony 

Already  adopted  by  many  of  our  best  theorists. 
Send  for  book  of  testimonials. 

Price  for  Complete  Book,  Cloth,  .  .  .  $1.50 

Vols.  I  and  II,  “  .  .  each,  1.00 

25  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  the  above  send  direct  to 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

General  Mvisic  Dealers 

105  &  107  W.  4th  St.,  -  Cincinnati,  O. 


Bhe  Education 
—  of  the  Child 

is  an  engrossing  subject.  In  recent  years,  music,  as 
a  necessary  branch  of  education,  has  been  more 
seriously  considered,  and  demonstrations  have  been 
made  showing  that  foundational  work  along  solid 
lines  is  bearing  wholesome  fruit.  The  demand  will 
be  made  more  and  more  strenuously  in  the  future 
that  music  shall  be  taught,  not  simply  as  a  superficial 
accomplishment  but  in  a  manner  that  will  give  one 
an  understanding  of  it;  as  a  basic  study;  as  one  of 
the  recognized  branches  of  a  general  education. 

The  works  entitled  “Music-Education,”  by 
Calvin  B.  Cady,  are  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  published  on  this  subject. 

VOL.  I.— AN  OUTLINE.  Price  #1.50. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  educational  processes  whereby 
music  as  a  mode  of  thought  can  be  developed  in  the  consciousness 
of  every  student  and  brought  to  expression. 

VOL.  II.— TEACHERS’  MATERIAL.  #1.50. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  processes  of  music  education  as  sketched  in  Volume  I 
Aside  from  its  impqrtance  as  a  text-book,  it  contains  much  special 
and  valuable  material,  also  a  carefully  prepared  reference  catalogue. 

DICTATION  STUDIES  IN  MELODY  AND 
HARMONY  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Mary 
Frances  Frothingham.  With  Introduction  by 
Julia  Lois  Caruthers.  80  pages.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  preparatory  course  in  harmonv,  dwelling  specifically  on 
dictation  and  ear-training  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  in  the 
child-mind  a  basis  for  thorough  music-thinking.  A  thoroughly 
practical  work. 

PIANO  MATERIAL  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

PIANO  TECHNIC  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Julia 
Lois  Caruthers,  containing  forty  illustrations  of  a 
child’s  hand.  A  book  of  142  pages,  strongly  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 

A  work  particularly  fortunate  in  its  elementary  presentation 
of  the  subject.  and  yet  there  is  not  one  technical  principle  involved 
in  advanced  piano  playing  which  is  not  given  in  this  book. 

Miss  Caruthers  uses  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  Mother  Goose 
and  other  favorite  classics  from  the  literature  for  children  as 
material  suggesting  technical  action  for  the  finger  plays  and 
rhythmic  drills,  which  are  studied  and  practised  away  from  the 
piano  and  afterwards  at  the  piano. 

THE  VERY  FIRST  LESSONS  AT  THE 
PIANO.  By  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.  75  cents. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  accomplished  by  employing  both 
hands  alternately  as  necessity  requires.  This  melody  feature  of 
the  lessons  goes  far  towards  removing  the  dryness  connected  with 
the  study  of  piano  playing,  and  the  words  to  which  many  of  the 
melodies  are  set  furnish  added  interest. 

FOLK-SONGS  FOR  TEN  FINGERS.  By  Calvin 
B.  Cady.  Price  50  cents. 

Twenty-three  well-known  Folk-songs,  with  and  without  words, 
arranged  as  little  piano  pieces  ;  first  and  second  grade  in  difficulty. 

FIVE  TONE  SKETCHES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Rather  freely  written  second  grade  pieces. 

PRIMARY  TONE  PICTURES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
•  Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Free-hand  melodies  for  each  hand  alone  and  both  together; 
first  grade. 

HAPPY  MOMENTS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

By  Nettie  Ellsworth.  Book  I  and  Book  II, 
each  50  cents. 

Bright  interesting  first  and  second  grade  pieces,  wholly  free 
from  chord  writing. 

ALBUM  LEAVES.  By  Georgia  D.  Newcomb.  6octs. 

A  collection  of  characteristic  first  grade  pieces. 

FOUR  LITTLE  PIECES.  By  Caroline  Kohl- 
saat.  Price  40  cents. 

First  grade  descriptive  pieces,  daintily  told. 

TEN  TWO-VOICED  MELODIES  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  By  Blanche  Van  Kuran.  75  cents. 
These  belong  in  the  latter  part  of  first  grade. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR.  By  Alice  Bennett 
Wing.  Price  75  cents. 

A  group  of  eight  easy  pieces  of  first  and  second  grades. 

The  above  collections  are  all  exceptionally  desirable  for 
the  early  grades  of  piano  work.  They  are  not  the  ordinary 
melody  in  the  right  hand  with  the  conventional  chord  ac¬ 
companiment.  They  are  strongly  characteristic  and  are 
skillfully  and  musically  written. 

'Publij bed  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

220  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

All  the  above  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  Cady,  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  responsible  parties. 
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THE  ETUDE 


MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

BY  MAIL  TO 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  and  SATISFACTORILY 

OX/'R  SYSTEM  OF  'DEALING 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  mvisic  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following: 

A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value ; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “On  Sale”  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  together  with,  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  country  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

XLClc  desire  ll)our  tTvsbc,  lar^e  or  sma11,  or  even  a  p°rtion  of  iL 

— -  An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com¬ 

positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 
our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking: 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows,  and  Strings. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  and  Importer 
1712  Chestrvut  Street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


“YMIR 

NAME” 

uun 

IV  AITI  Ei 

address,  and  name  of  instrument 
you  play  or  teach  sent  to 

C.  FISCHER  *-% JSZWr  NEW  YORK 

entitles  you  to  a  book  of  Sample  Piano  Music, 
a  daily  reminder  (containing  all  kinds  of 
useful  information,  Colored  Maps,  Diary,  etc.) 

ABSOLUTELY  FR.EE 


New  Piano  Music 

IDLE  HOURS  CAPRICE,  Wm.  F.  Kretschmer,  50c. 

Beautiful,  melodic,  and  not  difficult. 

CUPIDIETTA  INTERMEZZO,  Th.  M.  Tobani,  50c. 

Tile  only  companion  piece  he  ever  wrote  to  his 
world-famous  Hearts  and  Flowers.  Just 
as  beautiful,  and  a  favorite  everywhere. 

AMONG  THE  LILIES,  E.  H.  Frey,  50c. 

A  peculiarly  valuable  composition  for  teaching 
purposes. 

Mention  The  Etude  and  receive  a  discount 
of  50  per  cent. 

Teachers  will  find  it  pays  to  send  for  our 
Special  Inducement  Circular.  We  want 
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VALLAMONT. 


COMPLETE  COPIES  will  be  mailed  to 

"Etude”  readers  upon  receipt  of  25c.  (stamps 
accepted).  Or,  send  us  $  1.00  and  we  will  send  you 
one  each  of  the  following  : 


"  Vallamont,”  Reverie,  -  50c. 

“  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,”  Intermezzo,  50c. 
“Nvla,”  an  Algerian  Intermezzo,  -  50c. 

“The  Social  Whirl,”  March,  -  -  50c. 

“Mid-Summer,”  Waltzes,  -  50c. 


Five  of  the  very  best  publications  on  tEe  market. 

VANDERSLOOT  MVSIC  COMPANY 

WILLIAMSPOR-T.  PA. 

The  Vandersloot  Teaching  Edition  is  in  great  demand 


Drills  **  **  ** ' 

2  Send  for 

!  Catalogue  fo 

Plays  •*  “s ^ 
Recitations  y 

1  Joseph  F.  Wagner 

Operettas**! 

9  Barclay  Street 

LtC.  **  **  **  **  ^ 

t  NEW  YORK 

MUSICAL  LEADER  AND  CONCERT  GOER 


20  to  24  pages  weekly  ;  over  uoo  per  volume,  at  $2.50  the  year. 
Half-tone  frontispieces  of  musicians  :  Katherine  Fisk,  H.  H. 
Huss,  Shannon,  Cumming,  Van  Hoose,  Sherwood,  in  late  issues. 
All  news  of  musical  world;  special  articles;  interesting 
miscellany.  Sample  free. 

Special  this  month,  $2.00  per  Year. 

W.  R.  MVRPHY,  522  N.  35th  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  LATEST  WORK  OF  A  POPULAR  COMPOSER 


VESPERS  No.  3,  in  D 

BY 

PAOLO  GIORZA 

A  Vesper  Service  with  a  musical  setting  that  is  dignified, 
musicianly,  yet  brilliant  and  effective,  within  the  abilities  of 
the  average  choir,  yet  strong  enough  to  be  thoroughly  suited 
even  to  a  festival  occasion.  The  first  performance  of  the 
work  was  in  the  Pro-Cathedral  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer,  three  choirs  assisting. 

It  is  arranged  for  a  quartet  of  solo  voices  and  chorus,  each 
voice  having  solo  parts  as  well  as  a  share  in  duets,  trios,  etc. 
The  popularity  of  the  composer  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  Churches  of  the  country, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  at  least  one  of  his  compositions  was 
given. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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Important  Novelties 


THIRTEEN  SOPRANO  ARIAS 

from  the  Operas  and  Oratorios  of 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL 

with  Accompaniment  for  Piano  arranged  by 

OTTO  DRESSEL 

Contents:  From  mighty  kings,  Judas  Maccabaeus  ;  Begl’  occhi  del 
mio  ben ,  Rodrigo  ;  Pious  orgies,  pious  airs,  Judas ;  11  dolce  foco  mio, 
Rodrigo  ;  Ask  if  yon. damask  rose  be  sweet,  Susanna  ;  Crystal  streams, 
Susanna  ;  Ch’  io  mai  vi  possa,  Siroe  ;  Torrente  cresciuto,  Siroe  ;  Vo’ 
farguerra,  Rinaldo  ;  Farewell,  ye  limpid  springs,  Jephtha  ;  The  smiling 
dawn,  Jepktha;  Quanto  dolci,  Flavio ;  Ingannata  una  sol  volta, 
Agrippina .  Trice  £ 2.50  riel 

TEN  ALTO  ARIAS 

from  the  Operas  and  Oratorios  of 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL 

with  Accompaniment  for  Piano  arranged  by 

OTTO  DRESSEL 

Consents:  Chi  vive  amante,  Poro ;  Tu  mia  speranza,  Amadigi ; 
Impious  mortal,  Deborah;  The  parent  bird  in  search  of  food,  Susanna; 
Parto,  fuggo,  Scipione  ;  Se  mormora,  Scipione;  Ombra  cara,  Radam- 
isto  ;  Ricordati,  oh  bella,  Teseo ;  La  sorte  mia  tiranna,  Siroe  ;  Deggio 
morire,  Siroe.  Trice  £2.00  net 


£fEtO  SOJVG  FOB.  EA.STEH 

THE  RESURRECTION 

Music  by  LILLIAN  TAITT  SHELDON 

In  three  keys,  B-flat  (b-flat  to  d) ,  C  (c  to  e) ,  D  (d  to  f-sharp) . 

"Price  50  cts.  With  Violin  Obligato  6  0  cts. 

This  song  will  surely  find  favor  with  any  singer.  Beautiful  text  set  to 
appropriate  music  expressing  fully  the  spirit  of  the  Easter  season. 


PI  A  JV  O  5TOLO 

THE  BIRTHSTONE  SUITE 

Op.  38 

REGINALD  BARRETT 

No.  1.  GARNET  (January) . (3  A)  .50 

A  bright  and  lively  country  dance,  representing  the  character  of  a 
New  Year’s  party  at  “Old  King  Winter’s  Court.”  It  contains 
excellent  material  for  practice  in  staccato  and  phrasing. 

No.  2.  AMETHYST  (February) . (3  A)  .50 

A  pleasing  waltz  with  contrasting  themes,  with  dreamy  legato  and 
brilliant  staccato  chord  work,  vividly  illustrating  the  expectation  of 
a  valentine  and  its  receipt. 

No.  3.  BLOODSTONE  (March) . (3  A)  .50 

A  strong,  rugged  march  indicative  of  the  strength  of  character  said 
to  belong  to  persons  bom  in  this  boisterous  month. 

No.  4.  DIAMOND  (April) . (3  A)  .50 

This  number  consists  mostly  of  light  staccato  work,  and  we  cannot 
express  its  character  better  than  to  quote  the  little  verse  over  the 

“  The  raindrops  from  an  April  sky 
Fall  sulkily  with  leaden  flight ; 

But  see  !  the  sunlight  smiles  on  high, 

And  all  the  drops  are  diamonds  bright.” 

No.  5.  EMERALD  (May) . (3  A)  .50 

Andante  movement  in  the  form  of  a  song  without  words  for  two 
voices,  in  which  one  can  easily  imagine  the  green  fields  and  the 
<c  Queens  of  May.” 

No.  6.  PEARL  (June) . (3  B)  .50 

A  graceful  and  pleasing  hammock  song,  with  a  fine  melody  deftly 
accompanied  to  represent  the  quiet  swinging  of  the  hammock.  As 
part  of  the  theme  is  a  melody  m  two- voice  form,  we  conclude  that 
tli ere  is  more  than  one  person  in  the  scene. 

No.  7.  RUBY  (July) . (3  B)  .50 

A  brilliant  tarantelle,  full  of  red  fire  and  snap ;  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  first  days  of  July.  It  contains  excellent  material  for 
phrasing  and  rapid  finger  work. 

No.  8.  MOONSTONE  (August) . (3  B)  .50 

A  quiet  “  night  song,”  commencing  pianissimo,  with  both  melody 
and  accompaniment  in  the  upper  register  of  the  piano.  It  is  quite 
suggesfiye  of  some  of  the  melodies  of  Wagner,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  numbers  of  this  excellent  set  of  pieces. 

No.  9.  SAPPHIRE  (September) . (3  B)  .50 

A  boat  song  (Barcarolle).  The  melody  with  full  chords  is  sustained 
by  the  right  hand,  while  an  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  left 
hand  suggests  the  rocking  of  the  waves  “  Far  out  upon  the  ocean 
blue.” 

No.  10.  OPAL  (October) . . . .  ! . (3  B)  .50 

A  decidedly  effective  hunting  song,  with  a  very  peculiar  syncopated 
effect  through  the  principal  movement,  making  it  rather  difficult  to 
read  at  sight,  but  not  so  difficult  as  it  sounds  when  carefully  studied. 

No.  11 .  TOPAZ  (November) . . . (3  A)  .50 

An  Indian  summer  reverie,  with  the  principal  melody  in  imitation 
of  a  ’cello  solo.  This  number  is  full  of  fine  harmonies  and  novel 
progressions,  and,  although  not  difficult,  it  requires  a  musical  person 
to  bring  out  its  real  worth. 

No.  12.  TURQUOISE  (December) . (3  A)  .50 

A  bright  yet  stately  minuet,  expressing  the  jolly  times  of  yore,  with 
St.  Nicholas  leading  the  dance. 

A  set  of  twelve  pieces  named  for  the  typical  birthstones  of  the 
different  months.  The  music  is  designed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
various  birthstones.  It  is  very  carefully  phrased  and  fingered,  and 
the  entire  set  will  be  found  of  especial  musical  worth. 

Also  published  in  two  volumes : 

Nos.  1=6  (Edition  Wood  No.  310) . 1 .00 

Nos.  7=12  (Edition  Wood  No.  311) . 1.00 

All  of  the  above  music  may  be  procured  from  your  regular  dealer.  Upon 
receipt  of  satisfactory  references  we  will  send  music  on  selection. 

rent  -FREW  f  0ur  latest  Complete  Catalogue  and 
stiiNi  r kee  jTeachers,  Thematic  Catalogue. 

THE  D.  F.  WOO'D  MX/SIC  CO. 

24-6  Summer  Street  6  East  17th  Street 

"BOSTON  JWEW  yonK 


BRAINARD’S 

LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC  LAND 

Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 


ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 

BEE  MARCH, . G.  C.  Miller. 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ, . Carl  Henschel. 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE, . R.  Ferber. 

DOLLS’  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

EVENING  CHIMES, . R.  Ferber. 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . C.  Reinecke. 

FAIRIES’ MINUET . Carl  Henschel. 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

LITTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ, . L.  Streabbog. 

MARCH, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA,  _ 

(Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

OLD  CLOCK, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST . M.  H.  Cochran. 

ROCKING  CHAIR, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

SACK  WALTZ . John  A.  Metcalf. 

SLUMBER  SONG . C.  Gurlitt. 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ . F.  Mareelle. 

SWEET  VIOLETS . F.  Mareelle. 


PRICE,  SO  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAINARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book , — mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
"First  Piece  ”  through  Second  Grade;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard's  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

PRETTY  PICTURE  SONGS 
FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
Music  by  G.  A.  GRANT  SCHAEFER 
Illustrations  by  W.  M.  DeKALB 
PRICE,  75  CENTS. 

WEE  WEE  SONGSfor LITTLE  FOLKS 

BEAUTIFUL  CHILD-WORDS 
Set  to  Simple  Catchy  Melodies.  Novel  Designs. 
PRICE,  50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

JUVENILE  GEMS  FOR  HOME 
AND  KINDERGARTEN 

An  excellent  collection  of  kindergarten  songs.  The  music  is 
written  by  a  finished  musician  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  and  the  words  are  by 
a  kindergarten  teacher  of  wide  experience.  The  melodies  are 
attractive  and  catchy.  It  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  and  is 
both  in  subject-matter  and  style  the  most  artistic  book  of  its  kind 
on  the  market. 

We  invite  the  special  attention  of  kindergarten  teachers  to  this 
book  of  gems. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Teachers  and  Dealers  write  for  Special  Discounts. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


G.  SCHIRMER 

NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS 

Op.  43 

W  rist-  and  Forearm- 
Stedies 

in 

Thirds,  Sixths 

and 

Octaves 

FOR  PIANOFORTE 
$1.25 

yaluable  for  its  systematic  and  logical  development  of  the 
wrist  and  forearm  muscles.  The  pupil  is  made  first  to  loosen 
the  wrist  and  to  acquire  control  of  the  wrist  muscles,  before 
he  is  allowed  to  attempt  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves,  and  is 
carried  gradually  from  the  first  principles  up  to  octave  playing 
of  moderate  difficulty. 

Sinding  Album 


FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Thirty-one  Compositions 
Selected,  Edited,  and  Fingered 

by 

LOUIS  OESTERLE 

Ttoo  Vols.  Paper,  Each,  75  Cts. 

Complete  in  one  Volume,  Cloth,  -  $2.50 


CONTENTS 


VOL.  I 

11  Pomposo,”  in  E}?. 

44  Un  poco  lento,”  in  B|?. 

Andantino,”  in  Ef?. 

“  Con  fuoco,”  in  Df?. 

44  Allegretto,”  in  B|?. 

44  Leggiero,”  in  A[?. 

“  Marcato,”  in  B>. 

“  Alla  marcia,”  in  B[?  minor. 
“  Allegro  energico,”  in  A. 
Albumblatt,  in  B  minor. 

44  Tempo  di  Menuetto,”  in 
minor. 

Chant  sans  paroles,  in  E. 
Marche  grotesque,  in  E. 
Melodie,  in  G. 

Friihlingsrauschen,  in  B[? 
minor. 

Im  Volkston,  in  F  minor. 
Gobelin,  in  G  minor. 


VOL.  II 

44  A  la  Menuetto,”  in  A  minor. 
Standchen,  in  D[?. 

Danse  orientale,  in  minor. 
Scherzo,  in  A  minor. 

Prelude,  in  Af?. 

Ondes  sonores,  in  E[?. 
Crepuscule,  in  F  minor. 
Canto  funebre,  in  A  minor. 
Caprice,  in  E[>. 

Caprice,  in  B[?. 

Caprice,  in  E. 

Caprice,  in  F  minor. 
Praludium,  in  G. 


Songs  by  HUGO  WOLF 

Auch  fcleine  Dinge  (Some  Little  Things)  .  .  $0  30 

Alle  gingen,  Herz,  zur  Ruh’  (They  are  sleep¬ 
ing,  ev’ry  one) .  30 

Er  ist’s  (’Tis  the  Spring) .  40 

Fussreise  (A- walking) .  50 

Gesang  Weyla’s  ( Weyla’s  Song) .  30 

Verborgenheit  (Secrecy) .  40 

Zur  Ruh',  Zur  Ruh’!  (To  Rest) .  30 

Auf  dem  griinen  Balkon  (On  the  Leafy  Bal- 

..  cony) .  50 

Wachterlied  auf  der  Wartburg  (Song  of  the 


Anakreon’s  Grab  (Anacreon’s  Grave)  ....  30 

Biterolf .  30 

Storchenbotschaft  (The  Storks’ Visit) .  50 

Songs  by  CHRISTIAN  SINDING 

Allein  bist  Mutter  du  daheim  (Oh  mother  mine)  40 

Es  schrie  ein  Vogel  (There  cried  a  bird)  ...  25 

Glaube  (Creeds) .  30 

Liebessehnen  (Love-longings) .  40 

Perlen  (Pearls)  .  .  .  30 

Wie  glanzt  der  helle  Mond  (How  bright  the 

Moon  is  shining)  .  40 

Wir  wollen  ein  Land  (We  long  for  the  land)  .  40 
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Have  You  Examined? 

RUBINSTEIN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES,  technical 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

REUTLINO’S  SELECTED  STUDIES,  in  four  grades, 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES,  in  two  grades, 

REUTLINGS  MUSIC  PAD.  A  Tablet  for  Theory 
Students. 

BRIX  DAILY  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggios, 
GIESBACH’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Collec 

tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 
four  books. 

HOFFMANN’^  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  » FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION.” 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 

Flower  Ballads 

By  CARO  SENOVR 

FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOLS 

Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 
Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charming 
Illustrations, — a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 


A  desirable  book  for  teachers,  as  it  instructs  and  entertains  the 
children  at  the  same  time.  The  plays  are  easily  understood  and 
the  music  simple  and  harmonious.  The  flowers  represented  are: 
Violets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Poppies,  Buttercups,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Wild  Rose,  Dandelions,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Clover  Blossoms,  it 
also  contains  a  charming  lullaby,  “  Sleep,  Little  Flowers,  Sleep!  ” 

The  book  is  well  indorsed  by  authors  and  composers. 

Bound  In  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  "with  White  Letters,  $1.00 


Jddresa  THEODORE  PRESSER 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

COPY 

COUPON 

Ou  receipt  of  this  Coupon,  with  1 5  one-cent  stamps  for  mailing  ex¬ 
penses,  naming  this  journal,  with  names  and  addresses  of  5  music 
teachers,  will  mail  you  for  examination,  THE  SUPREME,  our 
new  75c.  Class  Book,  absolutely  free.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  CLASS 
BOOK  published.  Orguuizers  o’flarge  classes  are  usingit  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  It  contains  many  bright  sparkling  exercises,  care¬ 
fully  graded  for  begiuners,  and  for  more  advanced  work,  the  Glee 
and  Chorus  Dept,  is  simply  immense.  A  good  book  is  invaluable, 
where  results  are  desired.  Ordertoday.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  book,  and  be  ready  for  fall  and  winter  work.  Closest  competi¬ 
tion  promptly  met.  State  book  you  have  been  using  and  prices  paid. 
N.  W.  DIn«ic  Co..  120  Walnut  St.,  Chicago 

Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER  S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  INTERLUDES  AND 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prices. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 

H.  R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  184L  NEW  YORK  CITY 


72  Pages.  20  cents. 

How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible 

10  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES.  in  two  books. 


The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  are 

now  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 


S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
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The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 


SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning, the  Storm  King- awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  M  arch 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Chargeof  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 
Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 
America  Forever  March 
One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
l fetter  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 

The  Burning  of  Rome  March 

,  . "v  .  1 _ _ _ .1.  m' f. 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc, 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published  ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c, 
Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price,  50c. 
A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 

Midnight  Fire  Alarm 

Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects  ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  of  the  Fire-Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 
specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr^oc. 
E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 


ready  Octol»er  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors— Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians--Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  iu  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 
READ  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  1  ol  above  (postpaid) 

3  J  Including-  the  above  named 


.  _ din?  t 

4  i  book  collection  of  32  pieces 
6  (.  FREE 


$  .25 
.60 
.75 
1.00 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


FolK.  Songs 

and  Other  Songs 

For  Children 

EDITED  Dy 

Jane  'Byrd  Badcliffe •Whitehead 

The  most  remarkably  complete,  comprehensive  and  interesting 
collection  of  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  German,  French,  Scandinavian, 
Polish  and  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish  and  American  songs  ever  gotten 
together. 

In  addition  to  the  folk  songs  are, 

Sorvgs  of  Patriotism  of  Various  Natiorvs, 

Carols,  Rounds,  Catches, 

Nursery  Songs,  Lulla.bies,  etc.,  etc 

showing  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  intense  enthusiasm  and  excellent 
musical  training,  and  judgment  in  gathering,  selecting  and  compiling,  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  A  treasury  of  melody  and  of  musical  expression 
found  only  in  songs  of  this  class,  delightful  to  the  adult  lover  of  music 
and  especially  adapted  for  the  young. 

'P'KICE  —  226  pages  folio  size  bound  in  board- 

cox)er  Kvith  cloth  bacK. .  £2.00 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


OLIVEK.  VITSOJST  COMTAJVy 

“BOSTOJV 

Chas.  H.  “Dillon  C3L  Co.  J .  E.  Ditson  Sdil  Co. 

JVetv  y orK.  “Philadelphia 
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Scribner’s  Latest  Books 


OVERTONES 

'By  JAMES  HUNEKER 

Another  volume  of  studies  in  musical  and  literary-musical  subjects  by  the 
author  of  “  Chopin,”  “  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music,”  etc. 

The  subjects  include  “Richard  Strauss,”  “A  Mystic  Melodrama:  Parsifal,” 
“  Literary  Men  who  Loved  Music”  (Balzac,  Turgenieff,  Daudet,  etc.),  “The 
Eternal  Feminine,”  “The  Beethoven  of  French  Prose.”  “Nietschethe  Rhap- 
sodist,”  “  Anarchs  of  Art,”  ‘  After  Wagner — What  ?  ”  and  “  Verdi  and  Bolto.” 

The  essays  have  all  of#Mr.  Huneker’s  well-known  characteristics — originality 
and  novelty  in  point  of  view,  breadth  of  knowledge  and  richness  of  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  exposition,  and  raciness  and  pungency  in  the  individual  phrase. 

12mo.  $1.20  net  3  }  (Postage  12  cents) 

SCRIBNER’S  MUSIC-LITERATURE  LIST 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Nos.  153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Easter  Music 

THE  CONQUEROR 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Parsons,  75c. 

THE  GLORIOUS  MORN 

Mezzo  Soprano  Solo,  Protheroe,  50c. 

THE  BELLS  OF  EASTERTIDE 

Mezzo  Soprano  Solo,  Coverley,  75c. 

CHRIST  IS  RISEN 

Solos,  Duett,  and  Quartette,  Gabriel,  12c. 
CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER 

Solos  and  Quartette,  Wilkinson,  15c. 

Solos,  Duetts,  Trios,  Quartettes,  Carols,  and 
Sunday  School  Services  in  great  variety. 

Send  for  our  new  list  of  Sacred  Music  (free). 

WM.  A.  POND  (Si  CO. 

148  FIFTH  AVENUE  S*  V  NEW  YORK 


NOW  READY 

ffife  DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK  «***•» 


FITiST  (y.EA'R-A  combined  system  of 


Ear  Work, 


From  the  standpoint  of  harmonic 
color.  Major,  minor,  roots  of 
chords,  and  place  in  key. 


Blackboard  Work, 

AND 

Keyboard  Work, 


From  the  standpoint 
of  certainty  and 
readiness  in  all  keys. 


IN 


The  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 


Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

The  Book  contains  all  the  Cadences  (Chord  Successions) 
needed  in  the  Ear-Work  Object-Lessons ;  also  the  Method  of 
Administering  the  same  for  intelligent  hearin^and  for  keeping 
track  of  the  progress  of  the  Class.  V  Price,  $1.50 

Address:  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

3638  Lake  Avenue  V*  CHICAGO 


l  EVERY  I 

j  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  ? 

SHOULD  USE  THE 

5  NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD  j; 

OF  ALL  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 

1  SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS  j 

FOR  PIANO  ; 

“HOW  TO  STUDY  and  PRACTISE  THEM”  ( 
By  EDWARD  SCHUBERT  i 

jTHEO.  PRESSER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,  price  ! 
Or,  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  50c.  : 

(agents  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY)  £ 


G.^MOLINEUX’ 

PUBLICATIONS 


MUSIC  for 

TEACHERS 

AND  ORGANISTS 


OUR  OCTAVO  CHORUSES  we  wish  to  bring  to 
notice  in  the  following  manner: 

Offer  No.  i.  io  ANTHEMS,  assorted . mailed  for 

”  2.  io  EASTER  ANTHEMS,  assorted  ‘ '  " 

3.  io  PART  SONGS,  Mixed  Voices, 

assorted .  “  “ 

4.  io  PART  SONGS,  Male  Voices, 

assorted .  “  “ 

“  5.  10  PART  SONGS,  Female  Voices, 

assorted  .  “  “ 

6.  5  SCHOOL  SONGS,  assorted  .  “  “ 

All  of  the  above  six  offers .  “  “ 

No  duplicates  can  be  furnished  at  these  sample  prices,  and 
case  to  more  than  one  member  of  a  Choir  or  Society. 


your 

$0.25 

•25 

•25 

•25 

•25 

•15 
1-25 
in  no 


NOTICE  AS  ABOVE.  10  SAMPLE 

EASTER  anthems 

ALL  DIFFERENT,  MAILED  FOR  25  CENTS 


FOR  ORGANISTS 

“THE  ORGAN’’  is  published  every  two  months  and  contains 
Organ  Music  Easy  to  Play.  Subscription  price,  Ji.oo  a  year.  Sin¬ 
gle  copies,  25  cents  each. 

YEAR  BOOKS  of  ‘  The  Organ,”  years  1890,  1891, 1892,  1893, 
1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  and  1901  are  published  as  Vol¬ 
umes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  respectively.  (144  pages 
in  each  volume.) 

Price,  in  Hea.vy  Paper  Covers,  -  $1.25  each  Vol. 

THE  ABOVE  TWELVE  Books  form  a  SUPERB  LIBRARY 
of  ORGAN  MUSIC,  AND  WILL  BE  SENT  PREPAID  UPON 
RECEIPT  OF  $10.00.  Vols.  13  and  14  are  also  published. 


EIGHT  Books  (All  Instrumental )  of  Interest  to  Teacher 


and  Pupil.  All  Except  last  two  of  Easy  Grade. 


Teachers 
and  others 
are  enthu¬ 
siastic  in 
their 

praises  of 
these 
BOOKS 


Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  I 
Molineux'  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  II 
Molineux'  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  Ill 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  IV 
Molineux'  Easy  Piano  Duets.  Vols.  I-II 
Molineux’  Senior  Collection.  Vol.  I 
Molineux’  Piano  Duet  Coll’n.  Vol.  I 


From 

80 

to 

96 

pages  in 
each 
BOOK 


Price,  50  Cents  Each  Volume,  Postage  Paid 
THE  ABOVE  EIGHT  BOOKS  Sent  Prepaid  on  R.eceiptof  $3.00 


Catalogues  mailed. 

GEO.  MOLINEUX 

150  Fifth  Avenue.  -  New  York 

Please  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


THE  BEST 
TWO-STEP 
OF  THE 
SEASON 


The  Invaders 

LATEST  MARCH  by  C.  C.  CLARK.  Very 
Popular,  Brilliant,  and  Catchy.  Excellent 
Teaching  Piece. 

Introductory  price  (send  stamps  or  silver), 

TEN  CENTS  A  COPY 

Write  for  Catalogue  containing  3000  numbers. 

G.V.  MECKEL,  845  Eighth  Av.(  New  York 


Giving  Piano  Lessons? 

The  enormous  success  of  our  “Star”  Series, 
such  as 

■ 

“  Star  of  the  Seat,”  Reverie,  Amanda  Kennedy, 
“  North  Statr,”  “  Kathleen  A.  Roberts, 

“Evening  Statr,”  “  Kathleen  A.  Roberts, 

has  encouraged  the  issuance  of  two  new  composi¬ 
tions  by  Miss  Roberts,  who  has  no  peer  in  this 
particular  class  of  work. 

Both  are  charming,  interesting  compositions  of 
marked  merit  and  are  sure  to  become  as  “favored” 
as  any  of  the  previous  successes  above  mentioned. 

Guiding  Star. 

Reverie. 

KATHLEEN  A.  ROBERTS 
f‘  The  North  Star’’ 
Comuor  of  {'Apple 

‘  Panel  ello’ctc 


Copyright  MCMHI  by  Leo  Feist  18V  W  37th  St.  N  Y 

Inter, etUo-utl  Coyyrt gbt  nr.nrert and  rutrvtrl. 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 


REVERIE. 

(A  TONE  .POEM.) 


Andante  quasi  Allegretto. 


KATHLEEN  A. ROBERTS. 

tNorth  Star 

Composer  af\  (Ouldlng  Star 
IFanatello 


~  

|  pi  r~i  |  j— j — ;  J  |jg 

«/  1— r  .  p  f 

fm  r  Jr  it 

rit.  m-  *• 

f  wi.«r  — - — - 

,„r 

Copyright  MCMHI  by  Leo  Feist  184  W.  87th  St  New  York. 

Brttiah  Copyright  socuredAreserved. 

Complete  copies  at  all  dealers.  Price,  50  cents  each,  less  the 
usual  discounts  ;  or  send  25  cents  and  procure  it  direct 
from  the  publisher. 

A  T  *n  orc^er  to  introduce  these  worthy 
A *  compositions  to  “  Etude”  readers,  the 
publisher  will,  for  a  limited  period,  send  both  of  the 
above  successes  to  any  address  for  40  cents,  postpaid. 
Catalogues  Free  for  the  asking. 


Leo.  Feist  “fEIST  BUILDINC" 


134  W.  37th  Street 


New  York 
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STANDARD  cr\M/^c 
EASTER-**-  S0Nto 

Two  Keys  Each 


*  BAILEY,  EBEN  H. 

Day  of  Peace . |°  5° 

*  BREWER,  J.  HYATT 

The  Angel’s  Easter  Song  ....  50 

DENNEE,  CHAS. 

Easter  Song .  5° 

*  HANSCOM,  E.  W. 

The  Day  of  Resurrection  ....  65 

LYNES,  FRANK 

The  Glad  Easter  Morning  ....  60 

NEIDLINGER,  W.  H. 

Alleluia !  He  is  Risen .  60 

*  SCHNECKER,  P.  A. 


Almost  a.  Kindergarten  Method 


First  Steps  in 

Theo.  Presser  Pianoforte  Study 

Price,  $1.00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

Some  Poiftts  of  Inierest ; 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  t< 
this  work  during  the  past  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  I 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  Instructor 
in  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  is  monotonous;  It  has  become  th« 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  instruction  books— b 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  th» 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 
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once  said  that  the  best  way  to  take  medicine 
8^  is  fifty  years  before  you  are  born. 

“ H  We  say,  the  best  way  to  avoid  piano 

^  trouble  or  disappointment  is  to  buy  a  piano 
^  that  is  made  by  a  company  that  has  bought 
^  its  knowledge  in  the  school  of  experience, 
t  The 

1  Emerson  Piano  1 

Jr  has  been  tested  by  over  78,000  purchasers.  It 
is  made  by  a  company  that  has  over  half  a  cen- 
tury  of  experience  to  teach  it  what  is  worth 
^  knowing  in  piano  building.  Is  it  any  wonder 
Er  that  this  make  pleases  the  most  fastidious?  The 
8  ©rice  is  reasonable  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

^  Sold  on  easy  terms  anywhere  in  the  United 
EC  States.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  easy 
payment  plan. 
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Awake,  Triumphant  Morn  ....  50 

SHACKLEY,  F.  N. 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord .  5° 

SPENCE,  WM.  R. 

Awake  !  Ye  Sons  of  Light  and 

Glory  . .  5° 

*May  be  had  with  Violin  Obligato. 

NEW  SACRED  SONGS 

O  for  the  Pearly  Gates  of  Heaven  ! 

E  flat  (e  flat-f) .  5° 

Just  for  To-Night.  A  flat  (e  flat-f)  .  50 

By  R.  S.  AMBROSE 

(Composer  of  44  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought") 


The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s.  2  keys,  each  60 
Send  Out  Thy  Light.  2  keys,  each  50 

'By  FRANK  LYNES 


TWO  OFFERTORY  SOLOS 

for  Alto  or  Baritone 

To-day  if  Ye  will  Hear  His  Voice  50 
Out  of  the  Depths .  50 

By  JAS.  H.  ROGERS 

I  Heard  a  Sound  of  Voices.  C  (e-g)  60 

I  Love  the  Lord.  Duet,  Sop.  and  Ten.  60 

Love  Divine  All  Love  Excelling. 

Duet,  Alto  and  Baritone .  60 

By  JOHN  A.  WEST 


S'enl  Free. — Catalogue  No.  2,  “  Vocal  Music,"  con¬ 
taining  Complete  List  of  Sacred  Songs  and  Duets. 
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WE  have  purchased  the  above-named  publication,  the  December 
number  1903  being  the  first  issue  under  our  ownership.  We  intend 
to  make  this  well-known  publication  more  than  ever  desirable  and  complete. 

We  have  set  a  very  high  standard  for  ourselves  in  this  venture,  and  shall 
not  be  satisfied  unless  we  produce  the  finest  musical  journal  published 
anywhere.  The  Musical  Record  and  Review  is  discontinued.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  deserve  the  co-operation  and  interest  of  all  music  lovers, 
and  already  have  reason  to  be  much  gratified  from  the  evidences  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  music-loving  public  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out 
our  plans;  which  include  improvements  in  every  department.  Our  object  is 
to  make  this  publication  a  treasure  house  of  information,  instruction  inspiration 
and  entertainment  for  the  teacher,  student,  professional  musician  or  amateur. 

The  reading  pages  are  filled  with  contributions  by  the  best  writers  and 
each  issue  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  attractive  music  (forty  pages  in  all). 
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Thebe  is  a  generally  entertained  idea  that  to 
know  a  writer  is  to  feel  a  keener  interest  in  that 
which  he  writes.  To  the  composer  this  same  idea  is 
applicable. 

If  you  know  Mr.  George  Whitfield  Chadwick  you 
will  likely  recall  once  in  a  while  that  an  ancestor  of 
his  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  If  you  do  not  happen  to 
know  him  nearer  than  by  his  music,  you  will 
have  been  impressed  by  that  same  quality 
of  sturdiness  which  is  one  of  its  character¬ 
istics. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  in  London, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  said:  “Chadwick  has  broken  his 
leg,  and  is  lying  helpless  in  the  hospital  at 
Liverpool.  Write  to  him  and  tell  him  not 
to  give  up  his  trip,  but  to  come  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  soon  as  he  can.  I  have  written  al¬ 
ready  to  say  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  have 
him  here.” 

Within  two  days  Sir  Alexander,  with  his 
big  Scotch  heart,  had  Parry,  Cowen,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  nobility  of  London  musical 
life  ready  to  give  him  a  “home”  welcome. 

Chadwick  had  brought  out  their  composi¬ 
tions  at  Worcester,  and  they  knew  his 
music. 

He  had  come  abroad  to  study  certain 
workings  of  foreign  music  schools  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  post  as  head  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  They  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  that  he  should  go  back  without  accom¬ 
plishing  his  purpose.  When  he  got  all  these 
urging,  friendly  letters  he  was  propped  up 
on  pillows  to  write  that  he  would  come. 

In  two  weeks  after  landing — the  accident 
had  occurred  through  a  fall  on  a  slippery 
ship-deck — he  was  in  London.  Then  it  was 
that  he  showed  some  of  his  inherent  sturdi¬ 
ness.  His  leg  was  not  knit;  he  must  have 
suffered  a  deal,  though  he  never  said  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  the  way  he  got  around 
on  his  crutches  in  this  condition  was  some¬ 
thing  to  make  you  hold  your  breath.  It 
made  me  hold  mine  more  than  once,  espe¬ 
cially  the  getting  in  and  out  of  cabs  and 
the  climbing  of  stairs  with  a  stiff  leg  and  a 
weak  one,  and  the  least  slip  ready  to  bring 
a  cracking  sound  of  the  half-knit  bone.  But 
he  went  everywhere,  he  studied  everything, 
he  held  a  continuous  reception  of  colleagues  when  he 
was  at  home.  He  was  venturesome  and  self-reliant 
enough  in  getting  about  and  bearing  fatigue  for  a 
man  with  two  sound  legs,  instead  of  no  sound  one 
to  stand  on. 

The  courage  with  which  he  bore  his  pain  was  the 
best  part  of  it.  He  suffered  enough,  though  he  kept 
still  about  it,  and  when  he  got  white  and  sick  from 
pain  and  exertion  would  shut  his  eyes  and  joke. 

These  things  naturally  came  into  my  mind  the 
other  day  in  Boston  while  Mr.  Chadwick  sat  opposite 
talking  about  “An  All  Around  Musical  Education.” 
Characteristic  of  him,  the  conversation  was  in  his 


office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Conservatory,  where 
persons  were  continually  running  in  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  bell  played  a  carillon,  and  not  in  the  directors’ 
room  upstairs,  a  state  apartment  with  a  musty  smell 
about  it,  portraits  on  the  wall,  and  a  big,  official 
ink  well  that  looked  quite  dry  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  table. 


“The  brain  and  mind  are  one  thing,”  he  said,  “and 
technic  is  another.  You  may  cultivate  the  fingers, 
the  throat,  or  whatever  else  is  used,  but  without 
brain  and  heart  there  is  no  musical  education.  With¬ 
out  a  fostering  of  these  higher  attributes  every¬ 
thing  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  imitation. 

“First  of  all  is  the  study  of  solfeggio,  no  matter 
what  your  destined  branch  mav  be;  and  especially 
necessary  is  this  in  the  study  of  the  piano.  The  only 
ones  who  mav  claim  exemption  from  it  are  those 
who  have  the  faculty  of  absolute  pitch,  or  are  correct 
sight  singers. 

“Harmony  and  analysis  come  next,  and  in  the  lat¬ 


ter  the  student  should  have  a  thorough  practical 
mastery  of  the  composition  that  he  is  studying. 

“Sight  playing  in  ensemble,  either  with  another 
piano  or  with  stringed  instruments,  is  a  good  factor 
in  musical  develpment. 

“Musical  theory  naturally  plays  a  distinctive  part 
in  the  general  education. 

“For  the  vocal  pupil  the  chorus,  and  for  the  player 
of  stringed  instruments  the  orchestra,  serve  as  valu¬ 
able  departments  of  training.  For  organ  pupils  a 
year,  at  least,  of  counterpoint  and  composition  are 
as  vital  as  a  knowledge  of  the  manuals. 

“Before  a  pupil  is  fitted  for  choir  training  he 
should  have  had  exercise  of  the  practical  kind,  both 
in  conducting  church  service  and  standard  oratorio, 
and  musical  institutions  of  the  higher  sort  will  pre¬ 
sent  these  opportunities.  The  theoretical  in  all 
things  is  of  inestimable  worth,  but  before  we  make 
our  real  excursion  into  the  practical  we 
need  training  and  supervision  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  things  as  well. 

“Two  great  causes  of  failure  with  stu¬ 
dents  are  lack  of  sense  of  rhythm  and  of 
tone,  both  in  quality  and  pitch.  In  this 
latter  solfeggio  is  of  especial  helpfulness. 
The  average  piano  pupil  thinks  he  listens  to 
what  he  plays,  but  in  reality  he  does  not. 
Violinists  and  singers  are  forced  to  listen 
and  to  realize  the  kind  of  tone  that  they 
produce.  The  piano  player  puts  down  his 
finger  and  gets  a  tone,  and  that  is  just 
where  the  danger  comes  in.  In  playing  a 
five-finger  exercise  he  is  more  likely  than 
not  to  go  ahead  mechanically,  employing 
neither  mind  nor  ear,  yet  in  a  five-finger 
exercise  he  can  cultivate  tone,  both  in  color 
and  quality,  as  readily  and  with  greater 
ease  than  in  an  elaborate  composition.  The 
pianist  should  listen  to  every  tone  that  he 
makes  in  the  most  elementary  of  exercises, 
for  only  then  will  he  be  alive  to  the  quality 
of  sound  that  he  produces.  Perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  the  piano  students  fall  into  a 
mechanical  way  of  playing,  deadening  to 
the  finger  sensibility;  a  strumming  of  ex¬ 
ercises  which  engage  neither  mind  nor  ear. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  a  painter 
listlessly  dipped  his  brush  in  a  single  pig¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning  of  his  picture  until 
it  was  finished.  The  drawing  might  be 
there,  but  it  would  be  a  meaningless  mono¬ 
tone. 

“Those  who  develop  along  such  lines,  if  it 
may  be  called  development,  never  get 
beyond  the  imitative  stage  of  expression. 
If  neither  brain  nor  mind  are  exercised  this 
is  the  pitfall  that  awaits  the  pianist  who 
has  his  tone  ready  made  by  pushing  down 
his  finger.  The  singer  and  violinist  are  not 
in  the  way  of  such  ready  error  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  tone,  and  yet  in  modern  piano  play¬ 
ing  tone-color  forms  as  important  an  element  as  in 
the  two  first-named  branches  of  art. 

“It  is  important  to  the  musician  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  another  language  than  his  own.  It  broad¬ 
ens  the  mind,  it  strengthens  the  memory,  it  opens 
up  new  lines  of  thought  and  of  information.  For¬ 
eigners  understand  this  necessity  of  the  study  of 
languages  better  than  do  we. 

“There  are  so  many  persons  who  have  no  other 
education  than  their  music.  The  sole  mental  devel¬ 
opment  that  they  have  acquired  has  been  gained  in 
this  single  study.  There  is  a  feeling,  constantly 
growing,  that  the  musician  must  be  intellectually 
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cultivated.  There  is  a  demand  awaiting  those  who 
can  sit  with  a  general  faculty.  Many  would  have 
gotten  much  farther  with  the  aid  of  general  develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  now  of  a  far  higher  average  than  was 
the  case  some  years  back — and  there  is  promise  of  a 
still  better  average  in  the  future.  Men  like  Parry,  of 
university  education,  and  broadly  liberal,  have  done 
much  by  the  force  of  example.  The  same  influence 
is  in  evidence  and  effect  in  the  instances  of  J.  K. 
Paine,  Maedowell,  Parker,  and  others  of  keen,  critical 
intellect.  Musicians  have  found  out  that  the  public 
demands  a  broader  development,  and  that  their  art 
as  well  requires  it  of  them. 

“Music  is  exacting  in  its  great  demands  upon  the 
time  of  those  who  study  it,  but  strain  works  against 
development.  Some  time,  no  matter  though  com¬ 
paratively  brief,  given  to  literature,  to  the  study  of 
pictures,  to  research  on  other  subjects  than  his  art 
will  both  lessen  the  prospect  of  strain,  and  rest  and 
broaden  the  musician’s  mind.  And  the  more  liberal 
a  man’s  education  is  the  more  his  music  will  benefit 
by  it.  Lectures  afford  an  excellent  vehicle  in  this 
direction,  both  in  the  musical  and  general  line,  and 
bring  without  effort  the  fidl  resource  of  others  to 
our  service. 

“There  is  another  thing  in  ‘An  All  Around  Musical 
Education’  that,  while  not  of  it,  is  yet  a  factor:  Ex¬ 
ercise  of  some  kind  or  other  every  single  day.” 

The  gist  of  that  which  followed  was  in  this  vein: 
Practical  experience,  unless  directed  by  practical 
knowledge,  interrupts  progress  only  too  often  by 
experiment  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  most  direct 
cut  to  advancement  is  the  one  made  on  a  sound 
foundation  of  knowledge;  then  there  is  no  time  lost 
in  undoing  that  which  has  been  done. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  American  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  advanced  and  individual  in  their  application  to 
students,  have  done  much  to  revolutionize  study, 
and  to  place  the  imparting  of  knowledge  on  a  broader 
basis.  Americans  are  less  given  to  falling  into  ruts, 
because  they  are  less  bound  by  conventionalism  and 
by  the  blind  faith  that  because  a  thing  has  been  done 
a  certain  way  for  a  certain  length  of  time  there  is 
no  other  way  to  accomplish  it. 

Practicality  marks  the  American  in  teaching  as  in 
every  other  phase  of  undertaking.  But  the  practical 
needs  exact  basis  to  be  of  value,  otherwise  it  is  a  fad 
and  more  or  less  of  an  experiment.  The  student  who 
has  been  developed  along  practical  lines  and  made  to 
think  for  himself,  finds  that  one  thought  gives  rise 
to  another;  that  one  way  of  doing  things  suggests 
another  along  parallel  lines.  Some  one  of  these  will 
be  of  more  value  than  any  other  in  the  individual 
development  of  a  pupil  later.  He  is  not  departing 
from  the  original  course  of  his  own  proper  develop¬ 
ment,  but  taking  another  way  to  bring  that  devel¬ 
opment  about.  It  is  here  that  the  higher  intellectu¬ 
ality  comes  into  service,  an  intellectuality  broadened 
by  closer  knowledge  of  other  things  than  music 
alone,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  mind  by  branches 
bearing  upon  it. 

To  shut  oneself  up  solely  in  text-books  is  to  be  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  unpractical ;  we  then  know 
how  things  should  be  done,  but  we  bar  ourselves  out 
from  the  experience  of  how  to  do  them.  We  take  up 
the  thoughts  of  others  by  rote,  instead  of  making 
them  our  own  in  the  sense  of  a  real  application,  not 
in  one,  but  in  various  ways.  “An  All  Around  Musical 
Education”  must  mean  versatility,  based  on  exact 
knowledge  and  the  ability  practically  to  apply  it. 


In  1808  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  of¬ 
fered  to  Beethoven  the  position  of  Kapellmeister  at 
Cassel,  with  a  salary  of  600  gold  ducats,  another 
large  sum  for  traveling  expenses,  and  very  easy 
duties.  At  once  his  Viennese  friends,  Archduke  Ru¬ 
dolph,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  others,  guaranteed  the 
composer  a  yearly  annuity  of  4000  ducats  until  he 
should  obtain  a  permanent  position  of  equal  value 
in  their  own  city.  This  ought  to  have  been  about 
$2000,  but  as  it  was  payable  in  paper  money,  and  as 
Napoleon’s  victories  sent  down  the  Austrian  finances 
with  alarming  rapidity,  poor  Beethoven  found  his 
annuity  soon  shrinking  to  one-fifth,  and  afterward 
to  one-tenth,  of  its  nominal  value.  He  tried  to  be 
appointed  Imperial  Kapellmeister,  but  the  plan  failed; 
he  never  received  any  other  application  for  his 
sendees  in  any  important  post;  the  annuity,  how¬ 
ever,  in  an  attenuated  form  (less  than  $700,  in  gold 
value),  continued  up  to  his  death. 


Veby  few  effects  can  be 
Touch  influenced  by  traced  to  a  single  invariable 
many  considerations,  cause.  Nearly  always  some 

side  influence  comes  in  and 
must  be  reckoned  if  we  are  to  take  account  of  all 
that  leads  up  to  the  result.  We  say  that  the  crop 
comes  from  the  seed;  but  many  men  use  the  same 
seed,  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  get  harvests  differing 
at  least  in  amount  if  not  in  quality.  One  sows  on 
inferior  soil ;  another  neglects  his  plowing,  or  har¬ 
rowing,  or  weeds ;  another  sows  too  early  or  too 
late;  another  sows  in  too  high  a  latitude;  while  for 
another  too  much  or  too  little  rain  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  best  yield.  It  doesn’t  all  depend  upon  the 
seed.  Touch  is  that  action  upon  the  part  of  a  pianist 
by  which  he  produces  tone  from  his  instrument ;  but 
it  is  far  from  being  the  only  cause  of  the  sounds. 
Much  of  the  tonal  effect  depends  upon  the  maker  and 
the  scale  of  the  instrument.  Again  much  depends 
upon  the  room  in  which  the  instrument  is  heard. 
Many  a  piano  has  been  purchased  in  a  large  bare 
room  that  when  heard  later  in  the  small  carpeted 
parlor  has  seemed  like  another  instrument,  yet  the 
difference  was  not  due  to  any  point  in  structure  or 
to  the  touch  of  the  player.  The  tone  of  the  piano  is 
influenced  by  as  many  considerations  as  the  crop  of 
the  farmer;  yet  as  surely  as  the  crop  comes  from 
the  seed  so  surely  does  the  tone  come  from  the  touch. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that 
The  foundation  a  pianist  is  given  his  touch  by  the 
of  touch.  grace  of  his  Creator,  and  of  course 

this  is  perfectly  true.  The  vibrat¬ 
ing  powers  of  steel  strings  and  spruce  sounding- 
boards,  the  contractile  power  of  muscles,  and  the 
stimulating  powers  of  nerves  are  all  gifts  of  the 
Creator ;  but  if  the  expression  is  intended  to  mean 
that  no  one  need  pray  for  or  try  to  acquire  this  gift 
of  touch  if  he  be  not  born  with  it,  it  conveys  a 
foolish  idea.  Although  it  is  superlatively  difficult  to 
teach  touch  to  one  who  does  not  easily  acquire  it — 
that  is  to  say  touch  comes  either  with  very  little  or 
with  very  great  effort  as  a  rule — yet  that  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  touch  itself  is  such  a  difficult  matter,  but 
because  the  foundation  of  touch  is  either  present  or 
absent.  For  the  foundation  of  touch  is  in  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  hearing  of  the  tonal  result  of  touch.  He  who 
is  blessed  with  a  good  musical  ear  quickly  learns  to 
distinguish  minute  differences  of  tone,  and  when  the 
teacher  puts  into  his  mind  the  thought  that  such 
differences  depend  in  part  upon  touch  and  shows  him 
how  to  produce  the  several  touches,  the  acquirement 
of  a  good  touch  is  quickly  attained. 

The  points  which  must  be  dis- 
Points  to  be  criminated  by  the  ear  are  those  due 
discriminated,  to  the  construction  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  those  due  to  its  condition 
especially  as  to  tuning,  those  due  to  the  effect  of 
sympathetic  vibration  (pedal),  those  due  to  asso¬ 
ciated  vibration  (other  tones  sounded  simultaneously 
by  the  keys),  those  due  to  force,  those  due  to  length, 
and  those  due  to  quality  or  character  of  touch. 

Musicians  are  pretty  well  agreed 
Importance  of  that  early  practice  by  young  stu- 
a  good  piano.  dents  of  music  should  be  upon  a 
good  piano.  In  assigning  discrim¬ 
inating  hearing  as  the  foundation  of  touch  it  is  im¬ 
plied  that  the  training  of  the  ear  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fundamental  necessity,  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  trained  to  know  the  good.  A  piano  with  a  fine 
quality  of  tone  for  the  ear  and  a  pliable,  dependable 
action  for  the  finger  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large, 
helpful  influence  in  producing  a  pianist'  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  touch ;  but  the  ear  training  ought  to  go  far 
enough  to  enable  one  to  distinguish  how  much  of  a 
good  tone  is  to  be  credited  to  the  instrument  and  how 
much  to  the  touch.  Many  a  fine  pianist  has  had  his 
effects  marred  by  having  to  play  upon  a  “tin  pan.” 
If  your  piano  sounds  badly  have  it  tuned;  and  then 
see  if  you  cannot  restrain  and  discipline  your  touch 
so  as  to  effect  an  amelioration  of  the  tonal  results 
obtained  from  it.  If  you  cannot  you  probably  need 
a  new  piano.  The  piano  must  be  in  tune  or  the 
natural  overtones  (which  are  always  present  in 
vibrating  strings)  will  find  an  insufficient  reinforce¬ 


ment,  and  thus  the  whole  tone  of  the  instrument  will 
be  harmed. 

Everybody  acknowledges  the  great  ef- 
The  pedal,  feet  upon  the  tone  produced  by  the 
pedal — in  fact  the  greatest  modification 
in  the  color  of  the  piano  tone  that  can  be  made  bv 
the  player  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  pedal.  The 
resonance  of  the  instrument  is  vastly  increased  while 
the  pedal  is  pressed,  and  the  great  enhancement  of 
the  beauty  of  piano  tone  under  the  influence  of  this 
resonance  is  a  constant  temptation  to  an  over  use  of 
the  pedal  with  consequent  damage  to  clearness.  A 
prime  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  a  good  touch 
is  a  careful  study  of  the  production  and  use  of  pedal 
effects. 

When  the  ear  is  capable  of 
Effects  of  touch  assigning  to  the  instrument 
not  traceable  and  its  location  or  surround- 

directly  to  technic,  ings  the  tonal  effects  due  to 
thgir  influence  it  is  prepared  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  influence  of  touch  to  which  is  to 
be  traced  the  remaining  characteristics  of  the  sound 
produced  as  to  its  force,  length,  connection,  and 
quality.  And  it  should  be  noted  first  that  none  of 
the  effects  of  touch  are  to  be  traced  directly  to 
technic.  Hammer  touch,  pressure  touch,  stab  touch, 
elastic  touch,  hand  touch,  arm  touch,  finger  touch — 
all  these  are  designations  of  technic.  They  indicate 
“the  way  of  doing  things,”  the  use  of  members 
muscles,  and  motions  in  accordance  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  profession  to  produce  results.  The  re¬ 
sults  themselves  can  be  brought  about  in  some  other 
way,  as  by  a  machine  of  the  pianola  class,  or  a 
phonograph.  Some  pianists  produce  tonal  effects  in 
ways  decidedly  different  from  those  adopted  by  other 
pianists,  yet  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
tonal  results  alone.  Who  dare  say  that  as  light, 
effective,  and  beautiful  a  mild  staccato  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  hammer  action  of  the  fingers  as  by 
the  drawing  inward  of  the  finger  tips?  Who  has  not 
heard  a  strong  masculine  player  bring  from  the  piano 
with  fingers  only  a  sound  as  voluminous  as  some 
other  player  could  produce  by  a  hand  touch?  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  technic  of  the  touch  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance — it  is  of  great  importance,  but 
its  importance  lies  in  other  directions.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  profession  teaches  that  there  is  a  best 
way  of  doing  things,  that  results  can  be  obtained 
more  easily,  with  more  economy  of  nerve  force,  more 
accuracy,  more  freedom  of  expression,  by  one  plan 
than  by  another.  Hence  we  study  technic  and  learn 
to  select  among  the  possible  motions  and  members 
those  that  best  secure  the  desired  result.  One  can 
grasp  a  stick  in  each  hand  and  with  the  sticks  press 
down  piano  keys  so  as  to  produce  with  care  a  very 
musical  performance  of  a  melody,  but  everybody 
knows  that  finger  touch  is  better  than  stick  touch 
and  will  carry  one  through  a  wider  range  of  piano 
playing,  even  if  stick  touch  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  ear  from  finger  touch  where  the  former  is 
available.  But  the  point  here  is  that  technic  is  not 
touch — the  two  are  easily  separable  ideas. 

Touch  is  distinguished  as  to 
Touch  distinguished  its  force,  its  length,  and  its 
by  force.  quality.  The  easiest  distinc¬ 

tion  to  acquire  is  in  force, 
yet  the  dainty  pianissimo  is  secured  only  by  long- 
continued  effort  at  refining  the  motions  and  equaliz¬ 
ing  the  power  at  a  grade  of  force  where  every  least 
shade  of  difference  is  noticeable.  And  on  the  other 
hand  the  fortissimos  give  very  little  pleasure  unless 
they  are  produced  with  careful  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  blow;  and  that  consideration  will  lead 
to  study  of  the  effects  of  different  motions  and 
sources  of  the  touch,  as  hand,  arm,  elbow,  or  wrist. 

For  the  vast  majority  of 
Touch  distinguished  students  the  most  important 
by  length.  aspect  of  touch  is  its  length. 

Yet  even  in  regard  to  length 
the  consideration  is  not  simple,  for  the  quality  of  the 
touch  best  calculated  to  attain  the  desired  length  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  staeca- 
tissimo  tone  is  as  short  as  possible.  To  make  a  good 
staccato  at  any  grade  of  power  the  touch  must  be 
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made  more  swiftly  than  when  a  legato  touch  is  to  be 
heard.  Right  there  is  the  distinction  between  the 
semistaccato  (marked  by  a  simple  round  dot)  and 
the  slurred  staccato  (marked  by  a  dot  covered  by  a 
line,  or  if  there  are  several  such  touches  in  succession 
by  dots  and  a  slur  over  the  dots).  The  semistaccato 
is  really  staccato — produced  by  a  quick  blow,  but  with 
some  length  of  tone,  appreciable  but  not  sufficient  to 
allow  of  any  connection  of  the  tone  with  that  next 
following.  The  slurred  staccato,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  true  legato  tone  as  to  quality.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  a  way  that  its  connection  with  a  fol¬ 
lowing  tone  would  be  perfectly  feasible  with  a  true 
legato  result,  yet  in  obedience  to  the  dot  the  tone 
should  be  so  abbreviated  as  to  prevent  its  quite  con¬ 
necting  with  the  following  tone. 

The  greatest  thing  for  the  piano  student  to  learn 
with  regard  to  touch  is  the  distinction  between  the 
swift  fall  appropriate  to  staccato,  and  the  steady  but 
slower  fall  appropriate  to  legato.  And  this  distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  learned  in  its  application  to  both  soft 
and  loud  tones,  to  tones  produced  by  fingers,  hands, 
or  arms.  The  essence  of  legato  touch  is  in  the  steadi¬ 
ness  with  which  the  finger,  hand,  or  arm  falls  upon 
the  key  or  keys,  although  legato  primarily  signifies 
connection  and  hence  refers  to  length.  The  connec¬ 
tion  aimed  at  is  the  connection  of  musical  tones,  and 
implies  the  sustaining  of  any  sound  already  in  vibra¬ 
tion  till  the  blow  of  the  next  hammer  is  passed  and 
the  resulting  tone  is  ready  to  take  up  and  maintain 
the  interest  and  musical  impression.  But  the  inter¬ 
vening  hammer  blow  (unmusical  sound  necessarily 
produced  by  the  touch)  must  be  as  little  percussive 
as  possible  in  order  that  no  interruption  to  the 
musical  flow  of  vibrations  shall  be  noticed,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  legato  touch  which  best  obscures  the  blow  is 
a  most  important  element  in  legato  playing. 

The  final  and  highest  con- 
Touch  distinguished  siderations  of  touch  —  those 
by  quality.  qualities  which  we  distinguish 

as  expressive,  sympathetic, 
caressing,  and  by  other  vague  terms — are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  musical  yearnings  voiced  by  one  who  has 
the  mastery  of  touch  as  to  force  and  length,  with  the 
technic  upon  which  the  production  of  touch  at  will 
depends,  both  so  cultivated  as  to  be  perfectly  auto¬ 
matic,  ready  to  respond  to  the  slightest  emotional 
stimulus.  One  must  be  able  to  make  either  small  or 
great  differences  in  force  between  two  tones  produced 
simultaneously  by  the  same  hand,  involving  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  of  condition  in  the  muscles  of  adjacent 
fingers.  One  must  be  able  to  shorten  one  tone  and 
lengthen  another,  although  produced  with  the  same 
hand  at  the  same  instant,  and  one  must  do  all  and 
judge  of  all  because  of  the  tonal  results  desired  or 
effected,  and  then  one  may  safely  claim  a  mastery  of 
touch  even  if  execution,  velocity,  and  technic  still 
present  some  unsolved  problems. 

REASONS  AND  REMEDIES. 


BY  FRANK  L.  EYER. 


There  is  a  vast  deal  of  poor  piano  playing  in  the 
musical  world  of  to-day.  How  shall  we  account  lor 
it?  Lack  of  talent?  Incompetent  teachers?  Yes, 
these  are  some  of  the  causes  for  it ;  but  even  with 
all  this  it  does  seem  that  people  might  learn  to  play 
at  least  in  a  pleasing  style  if  no  better,  and  not 
harrass  the  ears  of  the  public  with  meaningless, 
not  to  say  excruciating,  thumping.  What  are  some 
of  the  most  glaring  faults  that  come  to  the  ears  of 
the  discriminating  listener? 

Lack  of  Thoughtful  Practice. 

Few  players,  upon  being  questioned,  can  assign  a 
reason  for  their  mistakes.  It  is  an  inevitable  sign 
that  they  have  not  practiced  thoughtfully.  The 
average  pupil  is  too  anxious  to  play.  He  plays 
before  he  thinks.  The  fact  that  a  mistake  was  made 
and  then  immediately  corrected  is  evidence  that 
thought  was  secondary.  Had  thought  been  first  the 
mistake  would  not  have  occurred. 

“Look  before  you  leap;  think  before  you  speak,” 
says  the  old  proverb.  Musically  speaking,  this  means 
look,  think,  then  play.  Look,  that  you  may  see  the 
printed  characters;  think,  that  you  may  make  the 
proper  movements  of  hand,  arm,  and  fingers ;  and 
then,  when  you  fully  realize  what  you  are  to  do  and 
how  you  are  to  do  it,  play — and  listen. 

That  there  are  so  many  thoughtless  players  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  many 
thoughtless  teachers.  To  teach  a  pupil  to  think  is 
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one  of  the  most  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  vital  problems  a  teacher  has  to  confront. 
All  pupils  make  mistakes,  and  every  mistake  has  its 
cause.  The  competent  teacher  is  the  one  whose  in¬ 
sight  is  keen  enough  to  locate  the  cause  and  apply  a 
remedy  that  will  remove  it.  But  he  must  do  more 
than  that.  He  must  train  the  pupil  to  criticise  and 
to  analyze,  himself,  every  movement  he  makes  and 
every  note  he  plays. 

All  careless,  sloppy  playing  results  from  lack  of 
thought.  Pupils  so  afflicted  require  a  training  of 
the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  ear.  Look,  think,  and 
listen  must  be  their  watchwords.  Place  before  such 
a  pupil  a  rather  easy  composition  he  is  not  familiar 
with,  and  require  him  to  name  orally  every  note  and 
sign  in  the  first  measure  before  he  plays  it.  Then 
go  on  to  the  second  measure,  the  third,  and  so  on,  all 
this  being  done  with  each  hand  alone.  After  a 
phrase,  or  even  a  part  of  a  phrase,  has  been  gone 
over  in  this  style,  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  have 
him  play  it  with  both  hands  together.  Such  a 
process  is  tedious,  but  it  will,  in  course  of  time,  es¬ 
tablish  that  connection  of  the  mental  with  the 
mechanical  which  pupils  of  this  variety  lack. 

Teach  Pupils  How  to  Practice. 

Too  many  teachers  are  lax  in  instructing  their 
pupils  how  to  practice.  They  are  content  to  map 
out  the  course  of  study  and  correct  the  mistakes, 
and  this  they  call  teaching.  Meanwhile  the  pupil 
flounders  about  at  his  home  doing  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
necessary  things,  wasting  many  precious  moments  in 
thoughtless  drudgery,  and  this  he  calls  practice. 
Once  in  a  while  you  will  come  in  contact  with  a  pupil 
who  rises  superior  to  such  a  training  because  his 
musical  instinct  naturally  leads  him  in  the  correct 
path,  but  the  great  majority  do  not. 

The  experienced  teacher  knows  every  sticking 
point  in  the  compositions  he  gives  his  pupils.  He 
knows  the  reason  for  pupils’  making  mistakes  at 
those  points  and  he  has,  or  should  have,  a  remedy, 
perhaps  several,  to  fit  different  cases  whereby  the 
difficulty  can  be  surmounted  and  thoroughly  con¬ 
quered.  Let  the  pupil  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
knowledge.  It  is  here  that  a  teacher  shows  himself 
to  be  a  teacher  indeed.  When  he  assigns  a  new 
piece  it  should  be  his  duty  to  give  the  pupil  a  bird’s- 
eye  view,  so  to  speak,  of  the  work  to  be  done;  to 
point  out  the  difficult  passages ;  and  to  suggest  meth¬ 
ods  of  practice  that  will  lead  to  their  mastery  in  the 
easiest  manner  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

Lack  of  thoroughness  is  a  reason  for  much  poor 
piano  playing.  The  present  writer  finds  this  a 
difficult  trouble  to  combat.  A  professional  friend 
recently,  speaking  about  one  of  his  pupils,  said: 
“Yes;  she  is  talented  and  what  is  more  she  stays 
with  a  piece  till  she  gets  it.  But,”  he  continued, 
“where  you  have  one  of  that  kind  you  have  ten  of 
the  other.”  It’s  true  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  pupils  are  wholly  to  blame.  The  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  now  in  vogue  in  many  of  our  public  schools  is 
accountable  to  some  extent  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
Pupils  are  rushed  through  so  many  studies  nowa¬ 
days  that  they  have  not  the  time  thoroughly  to  com¬ 
prehend  any  one  of  them.  And  this  butterfly  manner 
of  taking  a  sip  here  and  sip  there  crops  out  in  then- 
music  study.  They  take  up  a  piece  and  learn  to  play 
it  tolerably  well,  and  beyond  that  point  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  them.  About  all  the  teacher  can  do  is  to 
plead  and  argue,  and  insist  on  review  work. 

Abuse  of  the  Pedal. 

The  abuse  of  the  so-called  loud  pedal  is  another 
reason  for  much  poor  piano  playing.  Put  down  the 
pedal  and  blaze  away  seems  to  be  the  motto  of 
many.  The  idea  that  the  damper  pedal  is  a  loud 
pedal  works  much  evil.  Thoughtlessness  upon  the 
part  of  pupils  and  teachers  is  the  reason  for  much  of 
this  evil.  Sometimes  it  is  a  habit  with  the  pupil  that 
only  sharp  reprimanding  will  correct.  Pupils  should 
be  forbidden  to  use  the  pedals  until  they  can  play 
more  or  less  proficiently,  when  their  use  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  a  few  exercises  given,  if  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  demonstrating  these  explanations.  Pupils  who 
have  been  taught  to  listen  closely  to  their  playing 
will  soon  learn  the  proper  use  of  these  mechanical 
accessories  to  the  instrument. 

Now,  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  were 
these  few  reasons  for  poor  piano  playing  successfully 
removed  by  the  methods  suggested,  or  by  other 
methods,  pupils  having  but  a  modicum  of  talent 
might  at  least  play  for  us  in  an  acceptable  and  pleas¬ 
ing  manner,  and  we  should  all  of  us,  teachers,  pupils, 
and  public,  be  benefited  thereby. 


MENTAL  TOUCH. 


BY  ANNA  E.  BAILEY. 


There  are  two  totally  irrelevant  pursuits  which 
have  greatly  helped  me  to  an  understanding  of 
artistic  pianoforte  touch.  At  first  blush  they  both 
appear  strikingly  far-fetched.  They  are:  The  study 
of  voice  placement  and  the  practice  of  light  calis¬ 
thenics.  Nor  was  the  before-mentioned  assistance 
rendered — as  might  occur  to  one — by  the  added 
physical  strength  engendered  by  these  two  occupa¬ 
tions.  No;  that  may  not  have  come  amiss,  but  the 
real  benefit  was  something  more  tangible  and  direct. 
It  was  mental  in  its  origin  and  physical  in  its  out¬ 
come — the  idea,  in  fact,  of  what  1  have  designated  as 
“mental  touch.” 

At  first,  vocal  study  was  to  me  the  most  elusive 
nonsense.  The  constant  admonitions,  “think  your 
tone”  and  “take  it  mentally”  seemed  only  high- 
sounding  foolishness.  I  amused  my  teacher  one  day 
by  saying  in  her  hearing  that  I  was  learning  to  sing 
by  “Christian  science.”  The  whole  business  did 
indeed  remind  me  of  the  vaporous  tenets  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  followers  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

Greatly  to  my  surprise,  however,  it  soon  dawned 
upon  me  that,  when  I  concentrated  my  mind  upon 
the  top  of  my  head,  the  tone  actually  did  rise  easily 
to  that  desirable  sounding  board.  The  whole  body  at 
rest — except  the  diaphragm,  which  must  be  firm — 
and  the  mind  concentrated  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
with  the  front  teeth  and  roof  of  the  mouth  as  side 
issues  of  attention;  that  appeared  to  be  the  whole 
matter  in  brief. 

One  day,  when  I  was  playing  the  piano,  it  struck 
me,  “Why  not  apply  the  idea  of  mental  tone  here? 
Piano  playing  is  nothing  but  tone  production  through 
the  medium  of  the  fingers  and  arms.”  I  concentrated 
my  mind  on  my  fingers.  I  thought  of  my  body  as  at 
entire  rest.  The  result  was  an  unusually  brilliant 
scale  passage.  It  quite  astonished  me  with  its  clear¬ 
ness  and  rapidity.  I  essayed  an  octave  piece  and 
focused  my  thought  on  my  arms.  Again  I  was  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised. 

Throughout  my  musical  education  I  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  steeped  in  William  Mason’s  valuable  and 
much-used  “Touch  and  Technic.”  I  was  imbued  with 
the  theory  of  the  devitalized  arm  and  hand.  My  new 
thought  reversed  Mr.  Mason  s  idea — that  is,  his  idea 
as  I  had  understood  it.  Under  the  sway  of  my  new 
thought  I  found  myself  with  a  devitalized  body,  and 
a  firm,  alert  hand  ready  for  action.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  that  involved  in  my  singing  applied.  The 
whole  body  at  rest;  in  the  former  case,  the  mind 
concentrated  on  the  head  and  teeth;  in  the  latter, 
on  the  fingers  and  arms. 

And  now,  in  regard  to  the  calisthenics.  I  cannot 
say  that  they  gave  me  any  really  new  idea.  It  was 
more  a  development  of  my  previous  one.  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  a  system  of  which  the  charts  and  directions 
were  sent  by  mail.  Throughout  the  exercises  were 
constant  exhortations  to  concentrate  the  mind  on 
the  muscles  used.  “Exercise  without  will  power  is 
of  little  value,”  was  a  repeated  warning.  This  fur¬ 
thered  the  thought  that  mental  control  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  all  physical  effort. 

At  last  another  little  suggestion  caught  my  atten¬ 
tion.  It  arose  from  the  frequently  inserted  remark, 
“Never  hold  the  breath  while  exercising.”  I,  myself, 
observed  that  holding  my  breath  made  my  muscles 
tense  and  unresponsive.  This  impressed  me  as  a 
possible  hint  for  my  piano  playing.  I  watched  myself 
and  observed  a  tendency  to  hold  my  breath  where 
any  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  result  was  to  add 
to  the  difficulty  by  making  me  rigid.  A  regular  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  diaphragmatic  breathing  taught  me 
by  my  singing  teacher  proved  productive  of  a  feeling 
of  bodily  ease  and  repose.  A  detached  movement  of 
my  fingers  and  arms,  while  my  body  remained  re¬ 
laxed,  became  easier  and  easier  as  my  new  thought 
grew. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  say  “new  thought.”  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  really  new  under  the  sun. 
All  that  I  have  been  telling  has  been  broached  in 
different  ways  millions  of  times  before.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  new  way  of  saying  a  thing  makes  it  seem 
like  a  new  idea.  At  least  the  new  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  may  clothe  the  old  subject  with  fresh  interest 
and  piquancy  and  arouse  one  to  greater  effort.  That 
was  the  effect  upon  me  and  I  hope  it  may  do  likewise 
for  some  other  student  of  the  piano. 
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HIS  ST.  CECILIA. 


BY  KATHERINE  MORGAN. 


Andrew  Bowman,  to  his  pupil,  Irving  Leighter: — 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  31,  19 — . 
My  Dear  Pupil: 

Old  time  is  ringing  a  doleful  knell  for  me;  but  for 
you  time  strikes  his  merry  chimes.  My  heart  hears 
the  lingering  echoes  of  the  past;  yours  the  sound  of 
the  advancing  future. 

Fifteen  years  have  sped  their  flight  since  you  came 
to  me,  a  lad  of  eight.  Do  you  remember  your  first 
lesson?  It  is  not  often  you  find  lasting  love  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

What  change!  Time  is  a  scene-shifter  in  the 
theater  of  life.  You  came  to  me  a  tender  plant;  you 
had  inherited  from  your  mother  mental  and  moral 
graces,  and  your  early  impressions  were  large  and 
deep.  They  determined  your  ideas.  ‘‘Large  plants 
must  have  deep  soil,”  you  know.  You  are  what  the 
world  calls  a  success;  your  notes  are  prized  by  the 
humblest  student,  and  you  have  some  of  the  high  for 
your  staunchest  friends,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  your  enemies,  who  are  neither  scrupulous 
nor  few;  but  your  heart  was  ever  a  sea  to  engulf 
injury,  a  sea  in  the  which  no  favor  ever  sunk.  Let 
your  success  humble  you;  try  to  be  more  worthy  the 
high  position. 

Thank  you  for  the  book,  “Biographies  of  the  Mas¬ 
ters.”  I  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  quickening  and 
energizing  forces  of  biography,  and  your  gift  is  one  to 
bring  new  blessings  in  its  pages. 

Your  teacher, 

Andrew  Bowman. 

Irving  Leighter  to  Andrew  Bowman:  — 

New  York,  January  10,  19 — . 

My  Dear  Teacher: 

Knowing  how  you,  an  old  bachelor,  enjoy  mystery 
— and  who  knows  it  may  develop  into  a  romance. 
Well,  now  for  the  mystery.  This  morning  on  open¬ 
ing  my  piano  I  found  a  pair  of  black  gloves  across 
the  white  keys.  How  they  came  there,  whose  they 
are,  and  how  to  find  the  owner  are  queries  which  are 
making  me  forget  my  duty  and  my  work.  I  wish  the 
lady  of  the  gloves  (for  they  are  a  lady’s)  would  be 
kind  enough  to  put  aside  formalities,  torturing  de¬ 
lays,  come  and  tell  me  who  she  is,  and  how  she  came 
into  my  studio.  Apparitions,  misty  and  uncertain, 
sometimes  bring  hidden  terror;  but  I  must  say  these 
little  gloves  (they  are  small)  come  with  insinuating 
flattery. 

Am  sending  you  one  of  my  late  compositions. 
Please  tell  me  how  you  like  it;  it  is  the  work  of  an 
hour.  I  gave  it  last  night  and  it  was  well  received. 

Your  pupil, 

Irving  Leighter. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  21,  19 — . 

My  Dear  Pupil: 

Have  just  finished  playing  your  last  composition. 
You  say  “it  is  the  work  of  an  hour.”  I  would  have 
judged  so  had  you  not  told  me.  I  once  told  you, 
“That  the  wall  must  wear  the  weather  stain  before 
it  bears  the  ivy.” 

My  dear  pupil,  you  have  given  to  the  world  a  com¬ 
position  that  should  have,  as  Watts  says,  “slept  some 
months  before  it  went  out  to  meet  the  approval,  or 
censure  of  the  sentimental,  the  curious,  the  malicious, 
the  envious  critic.”  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  ad¬ 
mire  your  own  incorrect  performance;  do  not  expose 
your  compositions  in  all  their  follies  to  an  unpitying 
world  until  you  have  reviewed  it  with  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  a  serious  critic.  Let  the  pleasure  of  inven¬ 
tion  wear  off;  put  your  self-love  aside;  review, 
review;  then  print.  Pardon  my  plainness  of  speech. 

1  write  these  words  because  I  love  you. 

Have  you  cleared  the  mystery  of  the  gloves? 

Your  teacher, 

Andrew  Bowman. 

New  York,  February  10,  19 — . 

My  Dear  Teacher: 

Thank  you  for  telling  me  of  my  carelessness.  I 
am  vain  and  at  times  I  fail  to  remember,  “Success 
means  doing  the  best  with  the  material  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  hand.”  I  wish  to  rush  my  compositions 
into  print,  and  am  over-greedy,  forgetting  to  give  due 
diligence  and  attention.  I  will  try,  in  the  future,  to 
put  off  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  remembering  my 
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own  fallibility;  knowing  it  is  better  to  compose  a 
“Traiimerei”  of  four  lines  than  a  “rag-time”  of  four 
pages. 

I  must  say  the  “lady  of  the  gloves”  takes  more  of 
my  time  than  I  would  like  to  acknowledge.  Yester¬ 
day  while  looking  at  them  I  found  the  mark  “E.  B.,” 
but  that  is  all.  It  has  become  my  habit  to  look  for 
ladies  whose  name  might  be  “E.  B.”  If  it  grow,  I  will 
be  asking  every  pretty  girl  I  meet  in  the  street,  “Are 
your  gloves  marked  ‘E.  B.’  ?  If  so,  I  have  a  pair  that 
belong  to  you  in  my  pocket.” 

Am  sending  you  Sidney  Lamier’s  “Science  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse.”  You  will  find  some  new  thought  within 
its  pages.  Your  pupil, 

Irving  Leighter. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  1,  19 — . 

My  Dear  Pupil: 

You  see  I  am  home  after  my  visit  to  Chicago. 

Am  glad  you  forgave  my  harsh  letter.  The 
Creator  has  given  you  gifts,  but  He  expects  you  to 
be  patient  and  work  with  all  fortitude  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Do  not  let  the  lady  of  the  gloves  take  your 
mind  off  your  work. 

I  once  knew  a  beautiful  woman,  and  if,  thirty 
years  ago,  I  had  found  a  pair  of  gloves  with  “E.  B.” 
marked  in  them,  I  would  have  known  where  to  have 
found  a  hand  for  them. 

Your  teacher, 

Andrew  Bowman. 

New  York,  March  12,  19 — . 

My  Dear  Teacher: 

Have  just  received  a  note  signed  E.  B.,  or  Elizabeth 
Bradshaw.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  same: 

Dear  Mr.  Leighter: 

One  morning,  two  months  ago,  I  called  at  your 
studio.  I  had  heard  you  play  the  night  before, 
and  something  in  your  music  reminded  me  of  the 
past,  a  happy  past,  in  which  I  knew  nothing  of  a 
destiny  woven  by  the  hand  of  wealth  and  rank. 

In  my  early  girlhood  what  ardent  vows  Andrew 
Bowman,  or  “my  gardener”  as  I  loved  to  call 
hiqi,  and  I  exchanged,  and  when  a  wealthy  father 
said  “No,”  what  despairing  farewells;  but  with 
me  forgetfulness  was  impossible. 

I  called  him  “My  gardener,”  for  his  music  ever 
breathed  of  tender  flowers;  he  led  my  soul 
through  bowers  of  beauty;  he  classified  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  sound,  the  eternal  blossoms  of  harmony, 
each  note  yielded  a  luxury  of  fragrance;  his 
music  molded  my  imagination. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  heard  him  play.  I 
seemed  to  see  whole  regions  of  tender  flowers, 
flowers  of  every  shade,  from  the  gayest  to  the 
saddest;  he  played  an  “Andante”  from  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  I  saw  red  tulips,  red  from  the  heart 
of  the  tone-poet;  then  more  soft  his  notes  like 
the  golden  cactus,  vows  of  an  ardent  lover.  The 
whole  garden  was  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  flow¬ 
ers,  each  vying  with  the  other,  each  adding  to 
the  brilliant  beauty  and  rich  perfection  of  the 
final  allegro. 

I  said  that  your  playing  reminded  me  of  “my 
gardener.”  As  I  heard  you  play,  thought,  feel¬ 
ings,  were  suddenly  aroused  from  the  unquiet 
grave  in  which  for  thirty  years  they  have  lain 
buried.  I  thought,  “To-morrow  I  will  call  on 
the  young  artist.”  -  I  did  so.  Knocking  at  your 
studio  door  I  received  no  answer,  so  I  made  bold 
to  enter,  intending  to  wait  until  you  came  to 
your  morning  practice.  Finding  the  piano  open 
I  removed  my  gloves,  taking  up  a  piece  of  well- 
marked  music.  At  once  I  knew  the  handwriting, 
and  my  heart  told  me  that  he  whom  I  called  “my 
gardener”  had  once  been  your  teacher.  Ghosts 
of  other  days,  shadowy  forms,  came  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  wept  as  I  have  not  done  in  years.  I 
heard  your  step,  and  as  you  entered  one  door  I 
made  good  my  escape  by  another.  I  found  later 
that  I  had  left  my  gloves. 

Why  write  all  this  to  a  busy  artist?  I  wish  to 
know  if  “my  gardener”  and  your  teacher  is  alive. 
Will  you  not  come  and  take  tea  with  an  old  lady 
to-night? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Bradshaw. 

This,  my  dear  teacher,  this  is  the  mystery  of  the 
gloves.  Will  you  not  come  and  make  me  a  visit? 

Your  pupil, 

*  Irving  Leighter. 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  18,  19 — . 
Andrew  Bowman  to  Irving  Leighter: 

I  come.  Coming  on  next  train. 

Andrew  Bowman. 


THE  ASTRONOMY  OF  MUSIC. 


BY  JACQUES  DE  LYONS. 


The  ancient  Egyptians  speculated  upon  astronomy 
as  the  “Harmony  of  the  Spheres.”  They  theorized  a 
systematic  relationship  between  the  seven-toned  dia¬ 
tonic  scale,  as  they  formulated  it,  and  the  seven 
planets;  the  ratio  between  the  highest  tone  of  this 
scale  and  the  lowest  they  believed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  between  Saturn,  the  most  remote  of  these 
planets,  and  the  moon,  which  was  the  nearest. 

This  may  have  been  all  moonshine;  but  the 
Greeks  held  something  of  the  same  idea  which 
Pythagoras  imported  when  he  returned  from  his 
twenty  years’  course  at  the  College  of  Priests  at 
Niebes.  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceived  music  as  in¬ 
cluding  astronomy,  and  so  taught. 

For  many  centuries  this  beautiful  belief  or  fancy— 
who  shall  decide  it  for  us? — cast  its  glamor  over  the 
thought  of  mankind.  Rubinstein,  in  one  of  his  quar¬ 
tets  for  strings,  has  entitled  the  slow  movement 
“Spheren  Musik”  (the  music  of  the  spheres) — a  very 
grateful  and  gracious  piece  of  writing  (without 
Egyptian  local  color,  since  the  planets  are  cosmo¬ 
politan)  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  is 
sweetly  maintained,  con  sordini,  etc.  But  it  is  not 
this  of  which  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Music  hath  her  stars;  when  they  shine  the  heart 
of  man  is  glad  (if  he  can  afford  it);  and  when  they 
do  not  appear  there  is  gloom  (unless  the  money  is 
refunded).  I  sometimes  wonder  if  astronomic  condi¬ 
tions,  which,  as  the  weatherwise  tell  us,  improvise 
so  movingly  upon  our  seasons;  I  wonder,  I  say,  if 
they  exercise  the  same  sway  on  the  mental  atmos¬ 
pheres — the  pulse  of  some  of  our  ultra  composers, 
the  temperatures  of  certain  up-to-date  compositions. 
I  recently  read  that  a  musical  scientist  in  England 
maintains  that  the  typical  rhythms  of  the  masters 
are  practically  the  same  in  unit  of  time  as  the  pulse 
of  a  healthy  person.  This  being  the  case,  metronome 
132  would  with  fair  faithfulness  indicate  the  fever — 
if  not  frenzy — of  some  of  our  modern  works.  But  it 
is  not  this  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 

Study  the  stars — not  mathematically  for  musical 
analogy — but  by  the  telescope  of  the  imagination, 
the  eye  of  the  spirit.  Study  them  in  their  reflection 
upon  earth.  Take  the  spectrum  of  their  light  in  the 
heart  of  a  child.  Use,  also,  the  microscope  of  loving 
and  sympathetic  insight;  and  ponder  well  what  you 
thus  discover. 

“What  does  that  piece  say  to  you?”  I  asked  a 
gifted  child  to  whom  I  had  given  the  familiar 
“Melodie”  of  Massenet  as  a  study  in  left-hand  lyric 
flexibility.  Quickly  flashed  the  answer,  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  picture  already  in  the  child’s  mind: 
“The  cat  wants  the  bird,  and  she  wants  it,  oh!  so 
much.”  Invest  a  little  money  in  that  child’s  music 
study,  practical  papa ;  it  will  bring  you  a  good  round 
return. 

But  if  a  caller,  overhearing  your  other  daughter 
practicing  a  Chopin  nocturne,  should  mistake  it  for 
a  pianola,  and  if  that  mechanical  girl  should  regard 
this  as  a  compliment,  then  go  right  away  into  the 
dark  and  think  it  over.  Household  economics  is  a 
good  study  for  some  girls.  Many  a  good  cook  is 
wasted  on  music;  and,  alas,  many  a  good  musician 
is  wasted — not  so  many  either,  for  cooking  in  its 
finest  potencies  is  all  the  better  done,  I  verily  believe, 
by  virtue  of  the  careful  training  that  good  musician- 
ship  calls  for  to-day.  Accuracy,  fine  discrimination, 
a  delicate  control,  neatness,  and  sense  of  symmetry, 
these,  for  example,  are  very  practical  and  widely 
applicable  characteristics.  Therefore  see  to  it  that, 
in  your  musical  work,  you  build  character.  Thresh 
this  out  with  your  friends. 

Meanwhile  and  always,  and  for  unfailing  messages 
of  analogy  in  your  tone-life:  study  the  stars!  Soon 
you  will  look  upon  bare  boughs  and  clean  cloud- 
white  snowdrifts ;  and  ice  will  petrify  the  ponds ; 
and  the  stars  will  shine  keenly  and  with  piercing 
brilliance.  You  have  the  cool,  clear  spirit  of  the 
classic  in  the  winter  aspect  of  nature;  the  structural 
boughs  of  music,  the  oral  colorless  masses  of  noble 
form,  the  phrasing  of  freezing.  But  let  a  sunrise  or 
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a  sunset  add  its  revelation  upon  the  snow  and  ice ! 
Then  what  glories! 

Ah!  music  hath  her  seasons!  Summer  with  its 
dews  upon  the  fragrant  flowers  and  its  lulling  lap¬ 
ping  of  the  lake  waters  and  its  tender,  soothing 
stars.  Romance  and  poesy  awake  and  fill  the  heart 
of  man  with  blissful  vision  and  haunting  voices. 

Once  more,  and  finally,  come  out  with  me  and 
study  the  stars.  Look  long  and  intently;  send  your 
gaze  up  toward  the  invisible.  Awesome  it  is;  thrill¬ 
ing;  well-nigh  bewildering.  But  steady  yourself  and 
look  with  your  soul!  So  should  you  approach  the 
masters;  a  master  mind  is  a  firmament;  a  master- 
work  is  as  a  planet;  a  master  heart  is  as  the  star¬ 
light.  Give  heed;  hide  not;  neither  vaunt  yourself. 


CONSERVATISM  IN  PIANO  PROGRAM 
CONSTRUCTION. 


BY  W.  FBANCIS  GATES. 


To  anyone  who  has  attended  a  number  of  artist 
piano  recitals  during  a  given  season,  there  must  come 
a  suspicion  that  the  performers  are  in  league  to  keep 
the  formal  construction  of  programs  and  to  maintain 
the  style  that  has  obtained  for  the  past  half  century. 
Recital  after  recital  the  same  general  outline  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  almost  the  identical  composers  and  com¬ 
positions  presented. 

One  may  read  that  a  certain  artist  is  to  play  at  a 
given  time,  but  is  hardly  necessary  to  look  up  his 
program.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  Bach  fugue,  given  as  a 
matter  of  duty  and  to  prove  he  can  play  polyphonic 
writing,  a  dash  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn — a 
very  little  of  the  latter — then  a  group  of  Chopin,  a 
waltz,  a  nocturne,  and  possibly  a  ballade,  and  finally, 
and  more  than  a  matter  of  course,  a  bombardment  of 
Lisztian  fireworks  with  perhaps  a  Liszt  or  Tausig 
arrangement  of  Schubert. 

There  you  are.  This  is  the  menu,  with  slight  vari¬ 
ations,  for  twenty  different  recitals  by  as  many  pian¬ 
ists.  There  may  be  a  Rubinstein  number,  a  Bee¬ 
thoven  sonata  or  a  Scarlatti  piece  given  in  addition 
to  or  in  place  of  some  of  the  above  by  way  of  variety ; 
or,  in  rare  instances,  a  modern  composition,  generally 
of  the  Russian  school.  They  have  so  many  con¬ 
sonants  in  their  names,  you  know,  and  one  Tartar 
caught  gives  such  an  appearance  of  up-to-date-ness ! 

This  is  an  indictment  that  may  be  brought  against 
even  such  artists  as  Carreiio,  Gabrilowitsch,  Hoffman, 
Hambourg,  Rosenthal,  and  others.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  all  the  smaller  fry  feel  that  they  must 
step  in  the  footprints  of  these  greater  players  and 
present  practically  the  same  composers  in  the  same 
order.  Should  any  brave  artist  step  out  of  the  beaten 
path  long  enough  to  find  a  novelty  that  is  worthy 
a  place  on  his  program  and  play  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  “hit”  with  it,  at  once  that  particular 
number  is  featured  all  over  the  country  by  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  players,  each  seeking  for  the  same  ap¬ 
plause.  They  never  think  of  getting  into  the  realms 
of  compositions  just  as  good  and  picking  out  a  new 
thing  on  their  own  initiative. 

*  *  * 

There  may  be  a  reason  for  beginning  a  menu  with 
soup,  but  why  should  Bach  be  tied  to  that  place  on 
the  concert  bill  of  fare?  There  is  nothing  so  very 
diluted  about  him.  There  is  more  reason  for  giving 
Beethoven  a  place  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  roast 
beef;  but  why,  as  a  dessert,  must  we  have  sky¬ 
rockets,  bombs,  and  spit-devils?  Or  is  Liszt  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  musical  pepsin  to  aid  in  the  digestion 
of  the  more  solid  food? 

If  a  piano  recital  is  announced  as  an  anthology  of 
pianistic  literature,  if  it  is  intended  as  a  historical 
outline  of  the  development  of  piano  composition,  all 
well  and  good.  Bring  in  the  composers  in  the  order 
in  which  they  wrote  and  present  their  works  in 
chronologically  correct  arrangement.  But  surely, 
every  recital  is  not  intended  as  a  lesson  in  musical 
history.  Should  every  elocutionist  begin  his  program 
with  a  recitation  from  Genesis  and  wind  up  with 
Kipling?  Must  every  politician  begin  with  Caesar 
and  wind  up  with  Roosevelt  and  Bryan? 

But  a  history  lesson  our  piano  recital  must  be,  so 
Bach  or  Scarlatti  opens  the  bill,  played  in  such  a 
manner,  perhaps,  as  not  to  lead  the  listener  to  sus¬ 
pect  there  is  anything  interesting  to  follow.  That 
gives  one  a  chance  to  surprise  him  later  on,  you 
know. 

Then  comes  Beethoven.  Now,  Beethoven  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  sonatas,  but  to  hear  a  season  of  piano  programs 


one  might  think  he  wrote  perhaps  four:  the  “Moon¬ 
light,”  the  “Appassionata,”  the  “Waldstein,”  and  the 
“Hammer  Klavier.”  The  other  thirty-four  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  class  room,  many  of  them,  of  course, 
deservedly  so,  but  a  dozen  more  might  be  given  a 
hearing. 

Then  comes  the  inevitable  Chopin  group.  A  piano 
recital  without  Chopin  would  be  “Hamlet”  without 
that  melancholy  individual.  And  what  pieces  of  the 
consumptive  Pole  are  offered?  You  may  wager  the 
price  of  admission  on  hearing  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Chopin:  Waltz,  Op.  34  or  42;  Nocturnes 
from  Op.  9,  37,  or  62;  B-flat  and  G  minor  Preludes; 
Etudes  in  F  major  and  minor  and  D-flat;  the  Cradle 
Song,  Ballade  in  A-flat,  Impromptu,  Op.  36,  the  “Fan- 
taise  Impromptu”;  the  Scherzo  in  B  minor  and 
C-sharp  minor;  the  Polonaises  in  A  and  A-flat.  That 
is  the  sacrificial  list.  There  are  about  150  other  piano 
works  of  his  to  choose  from. 

Mendelssohn  is  known  by  his  “Serious  Variations” 
and  “Rondo  Capriccioso.”  Schumann  by  his  “Sym¬ 
phonic  Etudes,”  the  “Carnival”  set,  and  his  “Fantaisie 
in  C.”  But  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  are  being 
seen  on  programs  less  and  less.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well,  if  it  gives  later  writers  a  chance.  These  two 
composers  will  have  their  resurrection.  Grieg  used  to 
have  a  pull  with  the  pianists,  but  of  later  years  north¬ 
ern  “atmosphere”  has  had  to  give  way  a  little  to 
Bohemian  and  Russian  “color.”  Brahms  is  not 
played  as  much  as  his  works  deserve.  He  is  a  mine 
largely  unworked.  Rubinstein,  too,  is  less  in  vogue 
than  formerly.  His  works  have  less  of  virility  than 
those  of  Brahms,  and  it  is  more  natural  that  he 
should  gradually  disappear.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  they  are  permanently  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Brahms  will  be  heard  from  “Anon,  anon,  sir.” 

As  the  penultimate  group  there  will  be  found,  prob¬ 
ably,  one  of  the  composers  last  mentioned,  and,  if 
the  program  maker  is  of  eclectic  tendencies,  a  tune 
from  Henselt,  Tschaikowsky,  or  Balakireff ;  and  if  he 
is  the  wildest  sort  of  an  eclectic  with  an  insane  idea 
that  Americans  can  write  music,  then  there  may  be 
heard  something  from  Macdowell  or  Kroeger,  or 
Foote,  or  some  other  American  that  has  ventured  to 
publish  his  compositions  or  has  persuaded  a  rash 
publisher  to  do  it  for  him. 

What  hero  of  the  ivories  would  dare  send  an  audi¬ 
ence  away  without  a  strong  dash  of  the  white-haired 
Abbg.  Liszt  used  to  love  the  girls,  and  they  have 
reciprocated  his  affection  ever  since.  So  Liszt  it  must 
be  with  whom  to  close  the  program  and  send  the 
matinee  girls  home  happy.  And  generally  it  is  not 
simon  pure  Liszt,  though  the  Rhapsodies  are  worked 
to  death,  but  some  Liszt  disarrangement  of  Wagner, 
or  Schubert,  or  Paganini.  Once  in  a  while  Tausig  is 
allowed  to  put  the  period  to  a  program  in  one  of  his 
Lisztian  arrangements,  but  that  is  seldom. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  piano  program. 

*  *  * 

Some  day  there  will  arise  a  pianist  who  will  say, 
“Go  to,  now.  I  will  make  up  my  list  without  a  Liszt. 
I  will  go  back  on  Bach.  I  will  make  a  program  as 
one  makes  a  bouquet.  I  will  pick  my  flowers  here 
and  there  without  regard  to  which  flower  the  bot¬ 
anist  says  was  discovered  first.  I  will  build  my 
program  out  of  delicate,  yet  contrasted,  shades  in 
which  the  central  thought  will  be  beauty,  not  chro¬ 
nology.  I  will  not  freeze  my  audience  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  order  to  show  them  how  hot  a  fire  I  can  make 
at  the  end.  I  will  throw  conservatism  to  the  winds 
and  make  my  program  according  to  the  dictates  of 
my  own  aesthetic  feeling,  not  according  to  that  of  a 
pianist  fifty  years  dead.” 

Soon  a  pianist  will  set  a  style  of  freedom  that  will 
be  delightful  when  exercised  by  a  fine,  artistic  taste, 
but  one  that  doubtless  will  be  carried  to  an  extreme 
of  formlessness  by  his  copyists — for  of  these  latter  he 
will  soon  have  many.  But  an  out  and  out  tangle  of 
wild  flowers  has  more  of  real  beauty  in  it  than  the 
artificial  and  mathematical  Italian  garden. 

Speed  the  day  when  the  public  can  feel  that  it  is 
going  to  a  piano  recital  to  be  presented  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  known  to  the  recitalist,  laden 
with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  colored  with  the  most 
delicate  tints,  all  in  harmony  yet  bearing  sufficient 
contrast  to  properly  display  the  beauty  of  each. 
When  this  is  realized  by  the  public  and  it  knows  that 
there  is  no  half-hidden  element  of  musical  mathe¬ 
matics  or  musical  history  to  be  endured,  then  will 
the  piano  recital  become  less  of  a  technical  function 
attended  only  by  those  interested  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  art,  and  more  of  an  hour  for  the  enjoyment  of 
musical  esthetics. 


WITH  MY  TEACHERS. 


BY  THALEON  BLAKE. 


Among  many  instructors  (who  deserve  saintships 
on  the  pedagogic  calendar,  one  and  all!)  only  two 
succeeded  in  making  a  lasting  impression  upon  my 
unwilling  intellect.  Strange  to  relate,  these  two  were 
not  pronounced  as  to  personality,  or  eccentricity ; 
nor,  what  is  but  less  in  force  with  youths,  did  they 
inspire  either  affection  or  fear. 

The  secret  of  their  power  lay  in  their  own  thor¬ 
oughness,  earnestness,  honesty,  and  methods  of  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity.  Being  on  fire  they  could  kindle 
others;  they  did  not  have  to  borrow  a  living  coal 
from  the  neighbors.  They  were  pioneers  who  blazed 
a  trail  whose  guiding  notches  are  still  before  me. 

I  remember  it  was  their  pleasure  to  ask  questions 
— simple,  innocent-sounding,  but  inquisitorial  ques¬ 
tions.  To  be  readily  informed  it  is  but  necessary  to 
ask  questions ;  to  take  the  wind  out  of  a  braggadocio 
is  an  easy  matter — with  questions. 

One  of  these  teachers  to  whom  reference  is  made 
was  a  teacher  of  science.  Whenever  a  pupil  glibly 
rattled  over  profound  depths  in  chemistry  this  quiet 
gentleman  would  smile  blandly,  bow  slightly  to  the 
wise  scholar  as  if  in  acknowledgement  of  such  a 
display  of  learning,  then  ask  “Why?” 

Oh!  that  terrible,  terrible  “why!”  I  hear  its  dirge 
knelling  in  my  ears  this  very  moment!  If  the  glib 
youth  could  answer  that  “why”  with  another  copy¬ 
book  statement,  a  second  stumbler  always  followed. 
But  no  one  ever  got  beyond  a  third  “why.”  After 
the  first  week  of  school  the  boldest  were  as  lambs  in 
that  man’s  hands.  Such  diligent  digging  into  funda¬ 
mental  truths,  causes,  and  reasons  as  his  pupils  soon 
displayed  in  science  was  unparalleled  in  that  school. 
They  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  know  why,  as  well 
as  how.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  class  became 
the  custom,  then  the  rule,  then  the  habit.  No  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory  of  laws  sufficed,  but  the  ability  to 
explain  and  reason  about  them  alone  was  tolerated. 
The  result  was  a  pupil  did  not  need  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  chemistry  to  learn  it.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  learn. 

The  other,  a  professor  of  English  literature, 
tripped  up  the  unwary  with  the  stock  question,  “Are 
you  sure?”  Here  again  all,  at  first,  were  sent  back 
to  study.  Grammars,  rhetorics,  logics  were  over¬ 
hauled  by  lackadaisical  pupils  who  had  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  the  importance  of  being  sure.  While  scan¬ 
ning  Milton’s  grand  heroics  an  insignificant  question 
in  elementary  grammar  would  be  asked,  followed  by 
one  about  hypercatalectic  measures,  and  that  by  still 
another  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  rhetorical  form  of 
sentences,  all  in  bewildering  rapidity.  The  perform¬ 
ance  concluded  with  the  inevitable  “Are  you  sure?  ’ 
which  itself  was  sure  to  reseat  the  unprepared  pupils 
in  a  twinkling. 

This  professor  would  not  endure  hemming  and 
hawing  for  a  moment.  It  was  “Yes”  or  “No”  with 
him  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  To  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  youth  who  had  somewhat  prematurely  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  becoming  a  journalist,  and 
who  ventured  to  reply  to  several  “Are  you  sures 
with  plausible  guesses,  the  master  suddenly  cried: 
“Enough !  You  may  write  ‘stuff’  later,  but  you  can’t 
talk  nonsense  in  this  class.”  The  thrust  went  home; 
the  young  man,  and  the  class  as  well,  profiting  by  it. 

In  the  class  sessions  of  these  two  professors  pupils 
who  mealft  business  learned  to  work  with  a  will; 
the  few  laggards  dropped  out,  hopelessly  distanced 
in  the  race  for  excellence.  I  dare  say  the  remainder, 
in  whatever  callings  they  may  be  working  in  to-day, 
are  stronger  men  because  of  the  instruction  of  these 
stern  realists;  when  confronted  in  the  world  of  af¬ 
fairs,  or  of  thought,  with  searching  “whys,”  or  by 
confounding  “Are  you  sures?”  they  are  not  wholly 
unprepared;  they  know  how  to  dig  for  facts,  where 
to  go  for  them,  and  what  to  do  with  them  when 
brought  to  light:  in  a  word,  they  are  not  helpless, 
because  their  teachers  made  them  thinkers. 

I  have  but  mentioned  a  manner  of  bringing  home 
instruction  and  information  to  the  young.  The  man¬ 
ner  is  of  worth,  it  seems  to  me,  in  art  as  well  as  in 
science  and  literature. 


The  outcome  of  a  right  physical  habit  is  grace  and 
strength.  The  outcome  of  a  right  moral  habit  is 
goodness.  The  outcome  of  a  right  intellectual  habit 
is  truth.  The  outcome  of  a  right  esthetic  habit  is 
taste.- — -1/.  A.  Newell. 
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THE  ETUDE 


MEMORIZING  A  REPERTORY. 


BY  MADAME  A.  PUPIN. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  has  requested  some  rules  or  sug¬ 
gestions  for  memorizing  and  for  keeping  up  a  reper¬ 
tory.  If  properly  studied,  a  piece  will  be  memorized 
long  before  it  is  learned. 

Most  persons  begin  to  practice  a  piece  at  a  rate  of 
speed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  actual  tempo  of  the 
piece,  and  continue  to  practice  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed,  or  faster,  quite  ignoring  mistakes,  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  hitches.  They  want  to  hear  how  the 
piece  sounds;  but  they  do  not  see  that  if  they  prac¬ 
tice  mistakes,  the  mistakes  will  remain;  and  they  do 
not  realize  that  this  method  of  practice  is  a  slow 
way  to  perfection.  Let  every  passage  be  perfect  the 
first  time  and  every  time  thereafter. 

Suppose  the  piece  to  be  learned  be  similar  in  style 
to  the  “Perpetual  Motion,”  by  Weber.  There  is  a 
very  charming  little  piece,  of  only  three  pages,  by 
Julian  Pascal,  called  “Elfentanz,”  that  will  be  a  good 
piece  to  experiment  on.  A  comparatively  short  time 
would  show  the  wonderful  results  which  the  method 
of  study  that  I  am  about  to  describe  would  lead  to. 

Divide  the  piece  into  sections  of  four  measures 
each  and  begin  to  practice,  with  right  hand  alone,  at 
one-fourth  the  rate  of  speed;  that  is,  if  the  tempo 
of  the  piece  should  be  100  for  a  quarter  note,  by  the 
metronome,  begin  with  100  for  a  sixteenth  note. 
Play  with  the  metronome,  moving  it  by  degrees  until 
the  fingers  hesitate,  or  strike  wrong  notes.  At  the 
first  mistake  or  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  fingers 
go  back  to  the  first  tempo,  or  perhaps  only  half  way 
back,  and  continue  to  increase  speed  until  the  second 
mistake.  Let  this  point  be  the  limit  for  that  day’s 
practice,  and  begin  on  the  second  four  measures,  at 
100  for  a  sixteenth  note,  and  work  up  to  the  stop¬ 
ping  point  of  first  four  measures.1 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  memorize  the  right-hand  part 
first  and  get  it  up  to  the  right  tempo,  as  it  makes  it 
so  much  easier  to  put  the  bass  in.  The  right  hand, 
being  already  accustomed  to  its  part,  does  not  divide 
the  attention,  which  can  be  more  fully  concentrated 
on  the  left-hand  part. 

The  bass  of  this  little  “Elfentanz”  appears  to  be 
quite  difficult,  because  it  is  all  chords  and  the  thumb 
is  used  in  each  chord,  and  because  it  skips  about  so 
much;  but  this  method  of  practice  will  make  it  quite 
tractable.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  top  two  notes 
of  the  first  chord  are  the  bottom  two  of  the  second 
chord,  all  through  the  piece.  Memorize  two  measures 
by  playing  them  over  a  few  times,  observing  their 
order;  then  begin  practicing  these  two  measures, 
both  hands  together,  at  100  for  a  sixteenth  note  and 
increase  speed  as  before. 

A  person  accustomed  to  this  method  of  practice 
will  push  the  metronome  ahead  at  each  repetition, 
but  one  unaccustomed  to  it  would  better  play  each 
different  degree  of  speed  from  two  to  four  times. 
This  method  of  practice  requires  concentration;  for 
each  repetition  must  be  played  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  as  perfectly  as  the  finished  piece  is  to  be. 
The  perfection  of  touch,  tone,  fingering  and  time  is 
to  be  put  into  the  first  repetition,  and  carried  right 
along  through  successive  degrees  of  speed,  and  the 
first  imperfection  marks  the  limit  of  speed  for  that 
day’s  practice. 

This  slow  practice  gives  confidence  and  repose,  as  it 
enables  one  to  control  the  fingers  until  they  fall  into 
the  habit  of  playing  right.  It  also  gives  one  a  chance 
to  think  ahead,  which  he  must  do,  in  playing  from 
memory,  whether  he  plays  slow  or  fast.  Until  the 
playing  has  become  automatic  one  must  practice  no 
faster  than  he  can  think  ahead. 

It  is  well  to  begin  the  practice  of  a  piece  with  a 
metronome,  for  it  holds  one  back  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  slowness,  pushes  him  gradually  forward, 
and  shows  him  where  his  first  imperfection  comes  in. 
At  this  point  he  must  either  stop,  or  go  back  to  a 
much  sloAver  rate  of  speed  and  work  up  again.  When 
the  piece  is  memorized  and  can  be  played  slow  and 
fast,  and  all  degrees  between,  the  player  may  take 
the  different  tempos  from  the  metronome,  but  not 
allow  it  to  beat  during  practice.  When,  by  practic¬ 
ing  slowly  sections  of  two  measures,  and  later  four, 

1  The  metronome  should  not  beat  at  200  for  a 
sixteenth,  but  the  weight  is  put  back  to  100  for  an 
eighth,  which  means  the  same  thing.  It  is  better 
never  to  put  the  weight  lower  than  184,  but  rather 
to  take  half  the  beat  number  for  a  note  of  twice  the 
value. 


eight,  or  sLxteen  measures  at  a  time  the  fingers  have 
become  so  well  trained  that  they  do  not  need  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  mind  there  will  seem  to 
be  nothing  between  your  mental  conception  of  the 
piece  and  its  realization. 

A  person  accustomed  to  practicing  at  top  speed 
might  feel  discouraged  at  beginning  at  100  for  a  six¬ 
teenth  note,  and  imagine  it  would  take  him  forever 
to  learn  one  piece.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a  trial  of 
this  method  of  study  will  show  it  to  be  a  short  cut 
to  success. 

Different  persons  have  different  ways  of  keeping 
up  a  repertory.  One  pianist  said  he  kept  his  music 
in  a  pile  and  took  off  the  top  piece  and,  after  playing 
it,  put  it  on  the  bottom ;  so  he  was  always  playing 
the  top  piece,  whatever  it  happened  to  be.  This 
player  took  no  account  of  moods,  and  doubtless  one 
piece  was  the  same  as  another  to  him.  The  habit  of 
playing  a  piece  to  keep  it  in  condition  has  two  ob¬ 
jections:  First,  it  is  tiresome;  and  secondly,  it  does 
not  keep  it  in  condition.  It  is  better  to  go  over  one’s 
pieces  at  a  much  slower  tempo  than  the  actual  tempo 
of  the  piece,  somewhat  as  if  one  were  learning  in¬ 
stead  of  playing  a  piece  already  finished.  By  con¬ 
tinually  playing  a  piece  in  its  proper  tempo  little 
imperfections  creep  in  unobserved.  To  keep  up  the 
time  some  parts  are  slurred  over  and  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  become  less  clear  and  perfect. 

Everyone  has  observed  a  peculiar  lack  of  interest 
when  taking  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  his  repertory  to 
study  in  this  careful  way,  and  an  inclination  to 
postpone  the  study  of  that  piece  to  another  day,  and 
so  on  through  the  other  pieces  of  the  repertory;  and 
when  this  inclination  is  indulged  the  result  is  the 
pieces  slip  away  from  us. 

We  cannot  always  keep  ourselves  at  high  pres^ire 
and  force  the  mind  to  co-operate  in  tasks  in  which  it 
takes  no  interest.  But  by  studying  the  laws  of  our 
being,  we  can  humor  our  moods  and  thus  secure  their 
co-operation  and  interest.  While  learning  a  piece  we 
are  continually  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  getting 
it  up  to  a  certain  tempo  and  finish;  when  this  has 
been  accomplished  the  stimulus  is  removed  and  the 
idea  of  practicing  it  in  its  entirety  wearies  us. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  divide  all  one’s  pieces, 
long  or  short,  into  five  equal  parts  and  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  every  week  to  practice  these  portions  of 
each  piece  in  three  or  four  different  tempos;  the  first 
two  tempos  slow  enough  to  secure  accuracy  in  execu¬ 
tion;  then  the  next  one  or  two  tempos  somewhat 
faster,  though  not  up  to  the  actual  tempo,  to  observe 
if  we  have  all  the  requirements  of  the  piece  under 
our  control.  Before  we  can  get  wearied  with  this 
piece  we  take  up  another,  and  the  mind  feels  a  fresh 
interest,  and  so  on  through  ten  or  more  different 
pieces.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  short  piece, 
counting  out  repetitions,  has  but  forty  measures; 
and  that  gives  only  eight  measures  each  day.  In  this 
way  a  goodly  number  of  pieces  can  be  gone  over  each 
day,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  much  has  been  done. 
There  is  also  a  sense  of  satisfaction  with  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  short  portion  of  each 
piece,  because  the  mind  did  not  relax  its  interest 
which  it  surely  does  in  practicing  a  long  piece  from 
beginning  to  end  every  day,  or  even  once  or  twice  a 
week.  In  case  of  any  failure  to  practice  the  task 
laid  out  for  each  day,  the  player  has  the  sixth  day 
to  finish  up  odds  and  ends  of  practice. 


AIMS. 

BY  MAY  CRAWFORD. 


The  reason  Miss  A.  accomplishes  so  much  is  be¬ 
cause  she  is  always  trying  to  work  up  to  something. 
When  given  something  new  to  study  she  has  faith 
enough  in  her  teacher  to  work  at  it,  and  with  her 
work  means  getting  as  near  the  bottom  as  her  capa¬ 
bilities  will  allow.  She  knows  that  study,  or  sonata, 
or  piece  is  given  for  some  particular  purpose — it  is 
going  to  improve  her  technic,  or  broaden  her,  music¬ 
ally,  or  perhaps  it  is  another  to  add  to  her  repertory, 
so  she  plans  to  get  the  utmost  good  from  it.  When 
told  how  to  produce  a  certain  effect  she  tries  and 
tries:  she  listens  carefully;  she  remembers  how  it 
sounded  at  the  lesson  when  the  teacher  was  explain¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  she  will  come  to  the  next  lesson  dis¬ 
satisfied;  but  her  experimenting  has  been  helpful, 
and  she  is  nearer  the  result  than  she  imagined;  a 
few  words  and  everything  is  clear.  Her  groping  has 
given  her  knowledge  she  did  not  possess  last  week; 
with  this  she  is  able  to  comprehend  fully. 


In  contrast  to  Miss  A.  is  Miss  B.,  who  is  afraid  she 
is  going  to  put  time  on  something  she  will  not  like. 
The  natural  consequence  is  she  seldom  finishes  any¬ 
thing  unless  it  be  some  piece  she  has  heard  others 
play,  so  she  never  has  anything  she  feels  belongs  to 
her  and  to  her  alone.  She  grumbles  much  at  Miss  A.'s 
progress  and  steadily  growing  repertory  and  wishes 
she  could  learn  as  easily.  In  vain  the  teacher  tells  of 
Miss  A.’s  faithful  hours  of  study;  in  vain  she  con 
trasts  the  desire  for  real  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  one  with  the  other’s  wish  merely  to  know  a  few 
show  pieces.  Miss  B.  cannot  see  that  working  at 
scales,  finger  exercises  or  studies  can  make  so  much 
difference  in  the  playing  of  these  same  pieces.  She 
says  she  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  play  a 
brilliant  piece,  yet  she  will  not  give  the  one  thing 
necessary — time  and  labor  required  for  training  and 
strengthening  the  muscles.  These  two  young  women 
were  given  the  trill  exercise  in  a  slow  form  with  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  final  object.  After  a  reasonable 
time  Miss  A.  could  trill,  while  Miss  B.  produced  some 
kind  of  an  uneven  rumble  that  somehow  made  me 
think  of  a  lot  of  Brownies  whose  legs  were  too  short 
for  them  and  who  fell  down  constantly.  This  marked 
difference  was  naturally  not  entirely  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  practicing  this  one  exercise;  the  con¬ 
scientious  previous  work  of  one  was  of  as  much 
benefit  as  the  lack  of  thoroughness  was  a  drawback 
to  the  otliei’. 

Are  you  accomplishing  anything  from  day  to  day? 
If  not,  why  are  you  wasting  time?  The  result  is  the 
thing.  Know  what  you  are  tryin^to  do,  then  set 
about  doing  it.  Do  you  call  that  aimless  wandering 
up  and  down  the  keyboard  practicing  a  scale? 
Listen  to  Hofmann,  to  Madame  Zeisler,  or  even  some 
lesser  light  who  still  plays  well  enough  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  then  try  to  take  some  of  the  bumps  out 
of  your  own  runs.  Is  that  half-hearted  way  of  doing 
technical  exercises  working  at  them?  Notice  the  im¬ 
mense  power  Paderewski  possesses,  and  aim  for 
strength  in  doing  these  same  exercises.  Hear  the 
beautiful  tones  when  Joseffy  touches  the  keys,  then 
listen  to  what  you  can  do.  An  artist’s  playing  is  so 
much  better  than  ours  because  his  ideals  are  higher 
or  because  they  are  more  beautiful  ideals;  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  own  pondering  and  experimenting. 

Even  in  children  I  notice  the  great  difference  in 
the  realizing  sense  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Some  feel  intuitively  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  com¬ 
position  or  even  with  a  finger  exercise,  with  others 
there  is  a  going  over  and  over  without  much  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  first  going  over  and  the  tenth. 
I  make  a  point  of  keeping  before  these  children  the 
true  end  of  the  work  in  hand.  When  they  realize 
there  is  a  definite  plan  in  all  that  is  undertaken, 
they  begin  to  work  out  for  themselves;  when  they 
find  that  each  piece  means  something,  they  try  to 
bring  out  this  meaning.  Often  a  playing  for  children, 
not  the  lesson,  but  rather  interesting  compositions 
within  their  grasp,  will  raise  the  ideals  and  improve 
the  playing  of  their  own  simple  pieces.  Fluency, 
melody,  rhythm  are  all  bettered  because  their  inner 
musical  sense  demands  it. 

A  young  girl  after  stumbling  through  a  few  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  Haydn  Gypsy  Rondo  said  it  was  not 
pretty,  that  she  didn’t  believe  she  cared  to  use  her 
time  studying  it!  “How  dare  you,”  I  asked,  “how 
dare  you  pass  judgment  on  the  creation  of  a  master 
mind  without  even  trying  to  find  what  is  in  it;  find 
the  hidden  meaning,  resolve  to  make  it  beautiful,  and 
you  will  become  interested  at  once.”  This  proved  to 
be  true  for  she  now  counts  it  among  her  treasures. 
I  like  Mr.  Mabie’s  idea  that  nothing  is  really  fin¬ 
ished  until  it  has  been  made  beautiful.  If  music 
students  would  but  bear  this  in  mind  what  moun¬ 
tains  of  strain  would  be  lifted  from  the  teacher's 
nerves  and  what  splendid  results  would  follow?  How 
purposeful  and  hopeful  every  hour  spent  at  the  piano? 

Once  I  fired  a  rifle  and  tried  to  knock  a  can  from 
the  top  of  a  post;  I  hit  the  post  midway  between 
ground  and  top.  “Never  mind,”  said  one  standing 
near,  “you  came  nearer  hitting  the  can  than  if 
you  had  aimed  »for  the  bottom ;  keep  on  aiming  for 
the  top!”  This  will  be  found  to  be  excellent  advice 
when  aiming  for  things  other  than  tin  cans. 

Aim  to  do  something,  then  aim  to  do  it  in  the  best 
way.  We  may  fall  far  short  the  first  time,  but  surely 
that  is  no  excuse  for  giving  up.  Out  of  weakness 
comes  strength;  success  follows  failures.  Why? 
Because  we  are  put  on  our  mettle,  because  we  are 
goaded  into  action.  The  failures  are  the  refining 
fires;  just  so  long  as  we  recognize  them  as  failures 
are  we  safe. 
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By  EDWARD  DANFORTH  HALE 

The  legato  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  as  old  as  the  instrument  itself.  Now,  traditions 
have  their  value.  They  stand  in  the  breach  when  we 
are  in  imminent  peril  of  persisting  at  the  hands  of 
the  radicals.  Even  when  they  do  not  embody  per¬ 
ennial  truth,  and  when  the  whole  substance  of  them 
is  dubious,  they  may  serve  a  useful  purpose;  and  at 
any  rate  they  are  a  form  of  history. 

But  they  are  dangerous,  too.  Now  and  then  they 
are  the  deadly  foes  of  true  progress.  And  this  has 
happened  so  often  in  the  history  of  politics  and  of 
science  and  of  art  that  Lichtenberg  could  say,  “It  is 
just  those  things  upon  which  everybody  is  agreed 
that  should  be  subjected  to  investigation.”  If  this  is 
true  we  may,  now  and  then,  be  pardoned  if  we  refuse 
the  appeal  to  authority,  and  regard  with  suspicion 
things  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
fathers. 

The  Pianoforte  legato  Compared  with  that  of  Other 
Instruments. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  pianoforte  is  a  legato 
instrument,  that  the  cantabile  is  truly  klavier- 
massig;  and  upon  this  assumption  have  been  based 
rules  for  the  practice  and  playing  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  But  the  premise  is  untenable.  It  may  be  that 
the  inspired  tune  is  the  loveliest  element  in  music 
and  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  render  it  in  all  its  flowing  articulated 
beauty  upon  every  instrument.  It  does  not  follow 
that  that  can  be  done,  where  it  is  perhaps  most  de¬ 
sirable — upon  the  pianoforte.  And  when  we  compare 
the  legato,  the  cantabile,  of  the  pianoforte  with  that 
of  an  instrument  about  which  no  question  in  this 
respect  exists,  the  conclusion  is  patent  and  even 
startling,  that  the  pianoforte  is  essentially  non- 
legato.  Listen  to  it  in  contrast  with  the  violin. 
Most  of  the  great  instruments  are  intrinsically 
cantabile  both  in  their  effect  and  in  their  technic. 
Strings  or  wood-wind  or  brass,  to  get  non-legato 
effects  out  of  any  of  them  demands  a  particular  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  player,  precisely  as  such  effect  calls  for 
special  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  singer.  But 
with  these  instruments  the  pianoforte  cannot  be 
classed. 

The  Pianoforte  a  Percussion  Instrument. 

It  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  percussive,  the.  non- 
legato  instruments.  Modern  invention  has,  it  is  true, 
gone  a  long  way  toward  extricating  it  from  this 
rather  doubtful  company,  in  fact  it  has  distinctly 
lifted  it  to  the  group  of  great  instruments;  never¬ 
theless  it  has  by  no  means  severed  the  tie  that  links 
it  to  its  humbler  relatives. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Pianoforte  Tone. 

If  its  legato  were  its  chief  recommendation,  what 
kind  of  a  case  could  you  make  out  for  it?  Nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  it  is  something  else,  quite,  which 
gives  the  piano  its  prestige  as  the  universal  instru¬ 
ment — the  instrument  for  all  musicians.  For  the 
piano,  legato  is,  at  its  best,  a  series  of  pulsations, 
undulations.  That  ingenious  expression,  “pearly 
legato,”  hits  it  perfectly,  for  it  is  a  string  of  tones 
whose  points  of  contact  are,  in  fact,  points  and 
scarcely  more.  As  for  modifying  a  tone  after  it  has 
been  sounded — an  essential  characteristic  of  any 
cantabile  worthy  the  name — that  is  of  course  out  of 
the  question,  except  in  the  minutest  degree.  The 
premise  is,  therefore,  untenable;  what  then  of  the 
system  of  practice  and  of  playing  founded  upon  it? 
This,  to  the  student  and  teacher,  is  a  serious  matter. 

Ill  Result  of  the  Attempt  to  Teach  Legato  Playing 
to  Beginners. 

I  believe  that  this  assumption — that  the  legato  is 
the  proper  style  of  playing  the  piano  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  good  share  in  the  general  failure  of 
music  teaching.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  piano  is 
provided  with  a  legato  apparatus  (the  pedal)  it  has 
laid  upon  the  fingers  of  the  beginner  the  last,  most 
difficult  task  of  the  accomplished  player,  and  has 
perversely  set  him  to  deal  with  it  in  the  most 
mechanical  way.  That  is  to  say  the  pupil  has  been 
kept  to  the  practice  not  of  effects  nor  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  effect,  but  of  certain  obscure,  intricate  move¬ 


ments  supposed  to  produce  the  desired  thing.  Widely 
trumpeted  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  make 
the  fingers,  willy-nilly,  do  just  those  prescribed 
things. 

And  his  business  has  assumed  such  portentious  im¬ 
portance  that  other  things  have  been  ignored,  and 
multitudes  of  pupils  have  been  enjoined  to  practice 
whole  studies  and  pieces  in  absolute  flagrant  disre¬ 
gard  of  all  signs  and  canons  of  interpretation,  lega- 
tissimo  and  as  a  natural  consequence  (no  musical  con¬ 
sideration  having  validity  enough  to  claim  recogni¬ 
tion)  fortissimo.  With  what  result?  Precisely  the 
inevitable  one — a  race  of  players  in  whom  interpre¬ 
tation  is  not  innate,  spontaneous,  but  a  preiense  and 
a  sham.  I  suppose  all  teachers  that  have  any  sense 
have  had,  until  they  were  sick,  the  experience  of 
struggling  to  lead  a  pupil  taught  in  this  fashion  to 
do  something  musicianly.  The  struggle  is  long  and 
liberally  accompanied  with  heartfelt  imprecations 
upon  a  method  of  teaching  so  childish  and  so  un¬ 
scientific  in  one.  As  for  the  pedagogy  of  it,  it  is 
antideluvian ;  it  would  disgrace  a  Bushman. 

Treat  the  Pianoforte  According  to  Its  Nature. 

The  violin  is  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  it; 
so  is  the  clarinet,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestral 
pieces,  and  so  in  the  main  is  the  organ;  why  should 
the  pianoforte  alone  be  warped  from  its  proper, 
unique  function?  It  can  do  things  of  the  greatest 
effectiveness  and  beauty  which  are  out  of  reach  of 
the  other  instruments;  what  sense  is  there  in  its 
aping  any  one  of  them?  No  other  is  so  rhythmic,  so 
capable  of  crisp,  telling  accent.  But  the  pedal  is  the 
feature,  its  true  distinction.  That  command  of  sym¬ 
pathetically  aroused  overtones — the  most  ethereal 
sounds  that  ever  greet  the  human  ear — puts  it  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and,  with  its  capacity  for  polyphony 
and  for  dynamic  variety,  has  given  it  its  peculiar 
hold  upon  the  musician,  has  made  it  his  intimate  in 
all  the  range  of  his  work.  It  is  these  things  that 
have’  secured  it  its  prestige  and  no  powers  of  it 
which  could  for  a  moment  give  it  competition  with 
the  violin  or  the  flute. 

The  Legato  Idea  Impedes  the  Rapid  Development 
of  the  Hand. 

But  the  tyranny  of  the  legato  idea  has  played  fur¬ 
ther  mischief.  It  has  impeded  the  free,  natural,  and 
rapid  development  of  the  hand.  The  fingers, ;  from 
the  moment  the  rudiments  of  them  appeared  in  the 
course  of  evolution,  have  never  been  independent  of 
each  other.  And  their  tendency  to  act  in  concert  can 
never  by  any  practice  be  obliterated.  When  one  of 
them  descends  upon  a  key  the  others  go,  too,  except  as 
held  back  by  a  distinct  effort.  .  The  act  of  descent 
upon  a  key,  therefore,  must  he  reduced  to  the  very 
minimum ,  that  the  strain  upon  the  other  fingers  may 
be  as  light  and  as  quickly  released  as  possible,  and 
that  the  finger  in  action  may  be  free  for  immediate 
repetition  of  its  movement.  But  here  the  legato 
fetish  interfered  again  and  insisted  that  the  finger 
should  remain  firm— vigorously  active,  that  is— upon 
the  key.  Which,  of  course,  had  the  inevitable  effect; 
whereupon  we  have  innocently  wondered  why  pupils’ 
hands  were  so  stiff,  and  why  the  malady  was  so 
nearly  universal  among  them. 

Attitude  of  Great  Players  and  Teachers. 

Apropos  of  all  this  I  have  two  or  three  interesting 
observations  to  make  before  leaving  the  matter  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader.  Carlyle  Petersilea 
said  to  me  one  day:  “Liszt  did  not  play  legato;  he 
used  a  kind  of  wrist,  half  staccato  action  the  most 
of  the  time,  and  got  his  effects  with  the  pedal,”  and 
thereto  agree  some  things  William  Mason  has  said 
in  his  reminiscences. 

The  second  observation  is  that  Chopin,  among  the 
earliest  exercises  he  taught,  included  a  non-legato 
movement,  even  forming  the  finger  action  on  that 
basis. 

And  the  third  is  that  two  classes  of  players  show 
this  very  attitude  toward  the  matter:  our  consum¬ 
mate  artists,  and  those  other  players  whose  perform¬ 
ance  is  least  warped  by  misdirected  discipline  from 
the  natural,  unconscious,  direct  ways  of  obtaining 
the  desired  effects. 


One  common  mistake  made  with  regard  to  all  me¬ 
chanical  devices  to  secure  technical  skill  is  that  they 
are  looked  upon  too  much  as  royal  roads  the  use  of 
which  will  secure  superlative  results  with  the  least 
possible  mental  effort,  whereas  they  all  require  great 
concentration  of  thought  while  being  employed  to 
make  the  best  of  them  of  any  practical  use.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  practice,  proportionate,  within  due 
limits,  to  the  difficulty  of  the  music  to  be  executed, 
must  be  undertaken  daily  at  the  keyboard,  but  the 
time  there  can  be  enormously  shortened  by  knowledge 
of  a  few  facts  and  by  the  application  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  scientific  manner. 

To  begin,  how  few  amateur  pianists  apparently 
consider  whether  they  have  the  necessary  technical 
ability  to  play  a  piece  they  wish  to  learn.  They  at¬ 
tack  the  composition  with  reckless  courage,  and  if  it 
prove  beyond  their  capacity  they  convert  it  into  a 
technical  exercise,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time 
they  can  produce  some  imitation  of  the  composer’s 
intention  they  have  become  heartily  tired  of  it,  and 
their  neighbors  have  become — well,  say  distracted. 
Now,  why  is  all  this  practicing  necessary?  Obviously 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  there  is  difficulty  in 
reading  the  notes,  and,  second,  because  the  fingers 
are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  execute  the  passages. 
With  regard  to  the  notes,  they  should  be  studied 
away  from  the  keyboard.  Every  bar  should  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  the  fingering,  accentuation,  and  phrasing  care¬ 
fully  noted;  in  short,  after  perhaps  running  through 
the  piece  to  get  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  char¬ 
acter,  it  should  not  be  taken  to  the  instrument  again 
until  its  essential  peculiarities  are  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar.  If  this  be  done  conscientiously  it  will  be  found 
that  far  less  time  need  be  spent  in  finger  work  at  the 
keyboard,  for  there  will  be  no  contradictory  im¬ 
pulses,  each  finger  will  receive  distinct  orders  from 
the  brain,  and  the  right  accentuation  will  be  secured 
by  proper  use  being  made  of  the  strongest  fingers. 

This  decision  of  mental  impulse  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  is  commonly  supposed,  but  it  is  on  the 
brain  rather  than  on  the  fingers  that  executive  bril¬ 
liancy  depends.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
nerve  force  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  greatly  varies  in  rapidity  in  different  peo¬ 
ple.  The  majority  of  people  think  that  in  practicing 
they  are  teaching  their  fingers  to  play,  whereas  for 
the  most  part  they  are  merely  making  acquaintance 
with  the  music  which  their  fingers  could  execute  at 
once  perfectly  if  the  brain  would  only  clearly  direct 
them.  In  like  manner,  as  intimacy  with  the  music 
can  be  acquired  away  from  an  instrument,  so  the 
fingers  can  in  great  measure  be  trained  to  obey  the 
will  by  analyzing  what  is  required  from  them. 

The  differences  of  touch  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood;  otherwise  the  variety  of  action  cannot  be 
realized.  Power  of  tone  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of 
the  blow  from  the  finger,  but  its  quality  results  from 
the  character  of  the  blow;  if  the  finger  be  stiffened 
the  quality  will  be  hard  and  metallic,  but  if  a  due 
amount  of  elasticity  be  preserved  the  tone  will  be 
richer  in  volume.  Brilliant  passages  require  the  fin¬ 
gers  to  hit  down  on  the  keys  from  a  distance,  but  to 
make  a  melody  sing,  the  fingers  generally  touch  the 
surface  c it  the  keys  before  the  note  is  due,  and  the 
key  is  depressed  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  pressure, 
the  whole  hand  being  kept  in  its  most  elastic  condi¬ 
tion.  The  fingers  varying  in  length,  it  follows  that, 
unless  a  special  effort  be  made,  each  finger  naturally 
produces  a  slightly  different  quality  of  tone.  Hence 
the  importance  of  right  fingering,  especially  in  music 
of  sympathetic  character.  In  staccato  playing  the 
lift  of  the  finger  is  as  important  as  the  fall.  If  it  rise 
sharply  the  damper  acts  with  full  force;  if  less 
sharply  the  tone  will  be  more  rounded  off.  Other 
effects  are’produced  by  the  position  and  action  of  the 
wrist  and  occasionally  the  forearm. 

It  is  command  of  these  movements  and  a  clear 
comprehension  of  their  effects  that  constitute  the 
most  important  part  of  technique;  mere  rapidity  of 
scale  and  arpeggio  playing  are  of  less  consequence, 
for  by  the  former  the  pianoforte  can  be  made  to  speak 
significantly,  but  by  the  latter  only  to  chatter.— The 
Referee. 

No  matter  what  honors  we  may  gain  or  what  po¬ 
sition  we  may  attain,  we  are  never  satisfied.  We  are 
pleased  for  a  night,  but  in  the  morning  ambition  and 
aspiration  come  and  urge  us  on  to  better  and  higher 
things. — Hillis. 
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By  W.  S.  B.  HATHEWS 

Much  lias  been  written  first  and  last  of  the  duties 
of  the  music  teacher  toward  the  patron.  Is  it  not 
time  to  present  also  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and 
to  point  out  a  few  duties,  commonly  ignored,  of  the 
patrons  toward  the  teacher? 

Three  Classes  of  Patrons. 

The  patrons  of  music  teachers  naturally  divide  into 
about  three  classes  whose  faults  often  coincide  but 
sometimes  vary.  I  shall  handle  them  here  together 
or  apart  as  seems  most  convenient.  The  three 
classes  are: — 

First,  parents,  who  give  us  children  to  instruct 
upon  definite  understandings  regarding  frequency 
and  duration  of  lessons,  and  price  and  time  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

Second,  music  students  and  young  teachers  who 
are  handling  their  own  tuition  money,  either  earned 
or  given  them,  and  select  their  own  teacher. 

Third,  professional  teachers  who  have  spells  of 
“brushing  up”  by  means  of  ten-minute  conversations 
with  the  prominent  teachers  who  chance  to  be  handy. 

All  these  patrons  are  sinners  in  bulk  and  variety, 
and  it  is  often  their  own  fault  that  so  little  comes  of 
their  lessons. 

I.  The  Parents. 

The  first  duty  the  patron  owes  us  is  a  suitable  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  lessons.  Here  I  am  speaking  of 
the  first  division  of  our  patrons,  the  parents.  Many 
parents  are  so  impressed  with  the  alleged  talent  of 
their  children  that  they  seem  to  think  (indeed  some¬ 
times  actually  say)  that  any  teacher  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  so  talented  pupils  can  afford  to  teach  them  at 
half  price  or  nothing  at  all  “for  the  advertisement.” 
My  first  advice  to  all  teachers  reading  this  is 
promptly  to  refuse  any  such  pupil.  Even  if  full  price 
be  paid  the  pupil  is  surrounded  at  home  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which  nullifies  much  of  the  work  you  may 
do  in  her  ease;  often  the  very  worst  pupil  you  have 
is  the  one  “who  is  so  talented”  that  she  can  afford 
to  do  everything  else  except  what  you  tell  her. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  is  the  purse-proud 
parent,  who  regards  a  music  teacher  for  her  children 
as  something  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  bidding, 
the  cheapest  bidder  taking  the  contract.  Here  also 
it  is  not  the  absurdly  insufficient  price  that  ruins 
your  work,  although  this  is  something;  rather  the 
impossible  and  silly  attitude  of  the  parent,  which  un¬ 
dermines  the  capacity  of  the  student,  or  (amounting 
to  the  same  thing)  creates  an  atmosphere  extremely 
unfavorable  to  learning. 

This  purse-proud,  avaricious  streak  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  nasty  one  for  the  teacher,  since  the  child  also 
generally  inherits  some  of  it,  and  the  parent’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  reflected  and  encouraged  by  the  environment. 
Patrons  belonging  to  this  class  miss  lessons  at  any 
pretense.  They  seem  to  imagine  that,  'teacher’s  work 
is  to  hear  a  recitation  already  prepared  by  the  pupil; 
whereas  the  main  business  of  the  teacher,  about  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  is  to  assist  the  pupil  in  finding  out 
how  to  prepare  the  lesson.  Therefore  the  patron 
thinks  that  when  the  child  has  missed  practice  and 
obviously  has  not  learned  the  lesson,  it  is  good  “busi¬ 
ness”  to  stay  away  from  the  lesson — generally  with 
no  notice  to  the  teacher,  or  if  any  notice,  merely  a 
telephone  message  five  minutes  before  the  hour. 

Almost  all  patrons,  and  most  of  all  the  wealthy, 
commit  a  singular  and  shortsighted  error  by  neglect¬ 
ing  to  provide  a  place  where  the  children  can  practice 
in  quiet.  If  there  is  but  one  piano  in  the  house  it  is 
placed  in  the  parlor;  and  here  callers  are  received. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  child  has  to  practice  while 
conversation  is  going  on  between  her  mother  and 
lady  friends,  and  is  in  a  worse  position  than  the  ass 
between  the  two  famous  bundles  of  hay.  She  wishes 
to  hear  what  is  said,  and  she  is  probably  cautioned 
from  minute  to  minute  not  to  play  so  loud.  When 
the  mother  is  not  receiving  callers,  the  servants  im¬ 
prove  the  opportunity  to  “slick  up”  the  room,  often 
going  to  the  disturbing  extreme  of  washing  the 
globes  in  the  chandelier.  This  kind  of  outside  inter¬ 
ference  is  fatal  to  the  child’s  work,  because  the  par¬ 
ticular  thing  most  difficult  to  establish  and  most 
indispensable  is  concentration  of  attention,  which  is 


here  interfered  with  from  the  outside,  while  the  poor 
child  herself  might  not  have  been  capable  of  an 
attention  enduring  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at 
once.  If  it  become  a  question  whether  the  callers 
are  to  be  received  in  the  best  room  in  the  house,  or 
the  child’s  work  interfered  with,  by  all  means  take 
the  callers  elsewhere.  Show  them  the  room,  that 
they  may  know  you  have  such  a  one,  then  take  them 
anywhere  else  handy.  Give  the  poor  child  a  chance- 
Every  well-to-do  house  should  have  a  study  for  the 
children,  or,  if  there  are  several  children,  have 
two,  one  for  literary  work  and  one  for  music.  Put  a 
piano  in  a  child’s  bed  room,  if  nothing  better  offers. 

Every  child  should  have  a  certain  definite  time  for 
practice,  and  it  is  the  parent’s  business  to  provide 
for  this  and  see  that  it  is  observed.  All  children 
attending  the  public  schools  attend  scrupulously; 
those  in  private  schools  are  apt  to  stay  away  upon 
the  slightest  reason.  Experience  shows  that  children 
take  less  harm  from  school  than  from  idleness,  and  in 
music  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  child  have 
regular  hours  and  keep  to  them. 

A  few  parents  take  the  attitude  of  wishing  their 
own  children  to  have  the  best  possible  time;  and  as 
these  parents  have  usually  had  to  work  during  their 
own  childhood  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the  pinch 
lay  in  the  having  to  work.  Wherefore  they  give 
them  lessons,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  a  little 
about  music;  but  they  do  not  care  whether  the  child 
learns  much  or  not.  The  good  time  is  the  main 
thing.  These  parents  are  very  foolish.  It  is  the 
work  which  gives  a  child  a  good  time.  Play  without 
any  work  to  contrast  with  it  is  the  most  tiresome 
and  soul-destroying  occupation  possible,  no  matter 
what  the  age  of  the  child  sentenced  to  so  empty  an 
existence.  Very  few  children  really  overtax  their 
brains ;  a  few  do,  but  never  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
music. 

All  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  know,  as  anyone 
can  prove  by  observation  and  experiment,  that  a 
child’s  most  rewardful  gratification  is  a  sense  of 
growing  power — of  understanding  things  better,  of 
being  able  to  do  something  new,  and  of  seeing  more 
things  to  do.  This  is  the  automatic  stimulation  of  a 
growing  mind,  and  this  is  the  life-preserving  element 
in  the  race.  When  once  a  race  or  an  individual 
learns  that  to  know  a  new  thing  or  to  be  able  to 
do  a  new  thing  is  an  element  of  power  and  affords 
an  exhilaration  and  stimulation,  that  individual  or 
race  is  going  on  and  will  seek  more  of  it.  It  is  the 
dangerous  element  in  some  manifestations  of  the 
kindergarten  cult  that  it  fails  properly  to  value  the 
life-giving  force  of  a  disposition  to  work.  Play  is  all 
right  for  a  change,  but  work  pays  better. 

Upon  one  point  nearly  all  parents  deserve  a  credit 
which  they  do  not  usually  receive.  Nine  out  of  ten 
wish  above  all  to  give  their  children  the  best.  They 
have  a  feeling  that  in  music  as  everywhere  else  there 
is  a  good  and  a  bad;  they  mean  to  get  the  good. 
They  feel  the  danger  of  superficiality,  and  they  are 
generally  ready  to  support  the  teacher  in  requiring 
an  intelligent  and  productive  thoroughness.  The 
teacher  is  safe  to  count  upon  this.  The  parent  does 
not  mention  it;  they  are  often  reserved.  But  you 
can  generally  count  upon  it. 

II.  Students. 

The  patron  owes  it  to  the  teacher  to  pay  the  bill 
at  the  time  agreed.  The  common  practice  of  schools 
and  many  city  teachers  of  requiring  a  quarter  pay  in 
advance  is  not  wholly  bad,  although  uncommercial. 
It  is  a  guaranty  that,  accidents  aside,  the  pupil  will 
continue  one  quarter,  and  thus  afford  the  teacher  a 
chance  of  productive  work.  I  know  an  old  teacher 
who  is  very  clever  at  this  point.  His  patrons  are 
generally  wealthy  ladies  (he  is  a  singing  teacher)  or 
ladies  who  appear  wealthy.  One  of  them  comes  and 
says  that  she  would  like  to  begin  now;  she  happens 
to  have  with  her  but  ten  dollars;  she  will  pay  this 
and  the  remainder  when  this  is  out.  He  answers, 
with  a  sweet  and  winning  smile:  “My  dear  madame, 
my  rule  is  invariable ;  you  just  go  home  and  when 
you  have  saved  up  seventy  dollars  for  your  first  quar¬ 
ter  come  back  to  me  and  I  will  be  proud  to  receive 


you.”  She  goes  and  she  comes  back.  It  takes  nerve ; 
but  he  has  it. 

The  most  difficult  pupil  to  get  any  satisfaction  out 
of  is  the  one  who,  from  poverty  or  other  reason, 
promises  to  pay  at  the  lesson.  She  is  the  most 
irregular  pupil  of  all;  her  “quarters”  are  liable  to 
cease  at  any  old  time;  and  you  never  know  whether 
she  will  fill  two  consecutive  hours  she  has  taken. 
The  teacher  receives  this  pupil  at  his  own  risk.  It  is 
better  to  dispense  with  her  entirely.  Still  it  is  con 
ceivable  that  the  wife  of  a  working  man  paid  by  the 
week  might  be  able  to  take  quite  a  good  many  les¬ 
sons  transiently,  who  could  not  take  any  on  the  pay- 
in-advance  plan,  and  from  whom  you  could  not  col¬ 
lect  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  If  only  there  were 
some  way  of  making  such  patrons  see  that  they  had 
duties!  But  they  regard  their  music  lesson  just  the 
same  as  buying  from  a  dry  goods  store;  no  buy,  no 
pay.  If  you  do  not  have  the  cloth  cut  off,  you 
haven’t  bought. 

III.  The  Teacher  Who  “Brushes  Up.” 

I  have  left  until  this  last  the  exasperating  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher,  invariably  ignorant,  superficial,  and 
unprepared,  who  being  in  your  vicinity  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  city,  wants  “to  ask  you  a  few  questions  upon 
points  of  method.”  This  kind  of  teacher  “shops”  in 
every  large  city  she  visits,  and  accumulates  an  im¬ 
posing  collection  of  autographs  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
ceipts  for  tuition  from  eminent  teachers.  These 
receipts  she  exhibits,  now  as  evidence  of  her  wide 
preparation,  and  now  as  curious  examples  of  eminent 
handwriting.  I  have  in  mind  a  dozen  of  this  sort 
who  have  been,  to  hear  them  tell  it,  “pupils”  of  every 
leading  music  teacher  in  America,  and  often  of  Liszt, 
Rubinstein,  and  Leschetizky  (they  will  have  to  begin 
upon  a  new  list  pretty  soon;  Liszt  and  Rubinstein 
are  beginning  to  have  been  quite  a  while  dead).  And 
this  much-taught  and  far-traveled  person  has  no  one 
single  well-mastered  idea  from  any  one  of  these  men. 
This  kind  of  thing,  fortunately,  is  restricted  in  its 
nature;  it  belongs  to  the  “so-along  ad-infinitum” 
and  we  let  it  pass. 

A  Patron’s  Creed. 

We  might  require  every  proposing  patron  to  recite 
correctly  in  our  hearing  the  “Patron’s  Creed.” 

1.  I  believe  that  my  children  are  poor  little  things, 
with  undeveloped  minds  and  poor  enough  natural 
endowments.  I  want  a  teacher  to  take  lots  of  pains 
and  make  the  most  possible  with  the  material. 

2.  I  believe  that  concentration  of  mind  is  the  most 
productive  accomplishment  my  children  can  have, 
and  I  rely  upon  the  music  teacher  to  promote  it  in 
every  way  possible,  for  in  music  this  quality  arises 
perhaps  more  easily  and  more  productively  than  in 
any  other  one  study. 

3.  I  believe  music  to  be  a  beautiful  and  elevating 
art;  and  besides  getting  handy  on  the  keyboard,  1 
much  more  want  that  my  children  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  music  and  learn  to  enjoy  it  artistically. 
To  this  end  I  am  willing  to  contribute  concert  privi¬ 
leges,  and  so  on,  to  my  full  ability. 

4.  Owing  to  the  confidential  nature  of  music  I 
recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  appreciative 
attitude  in  the  child  as  a  necessary  precondition  for 
learning,  and  such  attitude  I  mean  to  promote  in 
every  way  I  can. 

5.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  any  frequency  of  les¬ 
sons  or  assistance  in  practice,  or  extra  advantage 
necessary,  to  the  extent  thought  advisable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  my  resources. 

0.  I  will  not  permit  my  children  to  be  overtaxed 
with  foolish  demands  upon  their  time  for  parties, 
dances,  and  the  like,  which  take  off  the  attention, 
distract  the  mind,  and  dispose  to  idleness. 

In  reciting  this  creed,  as  a  prerequisite  to  matricu¬ 
lating,  our  independent  young  girl  patrons  must 
apply  the  points  to  themselves,  they  themselves  being 
the  “children”  referred  to,  and  often  the  least  tract¬ 
able  of  the  lot. 


The  characteristics  of  the  days  in  which  Mozart 
lived  were  delicacy,  refinement,  elegance  of  manners 
and  costumes.  Powdered  perukes  with  the  little 
braid,  long  stockings  and  low  shoes,  lace  jabots,  lace 
cuffs  for  the  men;  for  the  women  towering  head 
dresses,  and  hoop  skirts,  which  interfered  much  with 
their  movements;  curtsies  and  bows,  slow  and 
stately  dances  with  only  an  occasional  skip  or  whirl 
— these  were  the  fashions.  And  all  these  character¬ 
istics  of  life  and  society  are  reproduced  in  Mozart’s 
music. — Rubinstein. 


THE  NECESSITY  0E  CONTRAST  IN  ART. 


BY  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  the  many  misused  stock 
of  phrases  so  often  heard  is,  “So  and  So  has  a  lovely 
tone,  a  beautiful  touch;  1  should  know  him  by  it 
anywhere.”  As  is  usual  with  such  phrases,  those  em¬ 
ploying  it  seem  to  have  not  the  smallest  idea  what  a 
more  than  doubtful  compliment  it  implies.  Imagine 
one’s  saying  of  a  painter,  "He  has  such  a  beautiful 
color;  you  may  recognize  all  his  pictures  by  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  unless  it  were  the 
actual  attempt  of  the  painter  himself  to  portray  a 
pastoral  landscape,  a  battle  scene,  and  a  storm  at 
sea  with  one  and  the  same  color,  however  novel, 
beautiful,  or  enduring  that  color  might  be. 

It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  anyone  ever 
does  or  could  properly  interpret  even  a  single  move¬ 
ment  of  any  composition,  still  less  a  whole  program, 
with  one  kind  of  touch  or  tone  quality.  Of  course, 
in  a  sense,  it  is  tone  quality'  in  the  pianist  and  color- 
ing  in  the  painter,  that  go  far  toward  stamping  the 
true  artist;  but  not  one  tone  quality,  or  one  color, 
rather  a  mastery  of  all. 

This  idea  seems  so  obvious  that  one  is  almost 
ashamed  to  write  it  down;  yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  thousands  of  pupils  of  the  piano,  upon 
whose  self-satisfied  mental  horizon  it  has  not  yet 
dawned,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  work  or  their  con¬ 
versation.  Just  here  lies  the  defect  in  most  so- 
called  pianoforte  methods.  They  all  tend  to  inculcate 
and  emphasize  more  or  less  narrowly  one  special 
touch,  hence  one  kind  of  tone,  to  the  entii  e  01 
partial  exclusion  of  all  others;  as  who  should  say 
red  is  the  proper  color  to  paint  with. 

“Study  my  method  and  you  will  learn  how  to  use 
it  correctly.”  Students,  beware!  Methods  are  the 
pet  fad,  the  pet  humbug,  the  most  seductive  snares 
in  the  musical  life  of  this  country.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  elsewhere.  The  very'  men  who  are 
supposed  to  have  fathered  them  across  the  watei 
being  the  first  and  the  loudest  to  disown  and  de¬ 
nounce  them.  But  here  they  thrive  on  ignorance, 
inexperience,  monomania,  and  charlatanism,  and  upon 
our  national  madness  to  get  there  quickly'  no  matter 
by  what  road.  They  are  like  rank  weeds  in  newly 
broken  soil,  which  wise  cultivators  will  later  elimi¬ 
nate,  but  which  we  Americans  value  now  because 
they  promise  new  and  impossible  results  in  the  line 
*  of  large  crops  in  a  short  time,  forgetting  that  the 
best  fruit  trees  are  slow  growers. 

Art  is  a  development,  not  a  manufacture ;  a  soul 
growth,  not  a  mechanical  device.  Above  all,  art  is 
varied,  multiform,  full  of  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
striking  contrast. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “correct  piano  touch,” 
or  a  “good  tone”;  that  is  to  say,  correct  and  good 
for  all  occasions  and  all  purposes.  There  are  as 
many  kinds  of  tone,  and  necessarily  of  touch  to 
produce  them,  which  are  essential  to  the  well- 
equipped  pianist,  as  there  are  colors  on  the  painter  s 
pallet,  or  shades  of  emotion  in  the  human  heart  to  be 
expressed.  Under  the  hand  of  a  master  the  tone  is 
at  one  moment  bright,  clear  and  incisive  as  the  edges 
of  cut  glass;  the  next,  soft  and  warm  as  the  touch 
of  velvet;  now  it  rings  sharp  and  hard  as  steel  on 
steel;  again,  murmurs  like  the  flow  of  distant  water; 
now  it  voices  the  inarticulate  thought  of  defiance  01 
victory ;  now  the  sigh  of  love  or  the  moan  of  de¬ 
spair;  now  it  sings  with  the  skylark ;  now  sobs  with 
the  ocean  surge.  It  should  embody  every  passing 
emotion  of  the  player,  suggesting  every  changing  tint 
of  the  tone  picture  he  is  producing;  and  just  as  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice  express  as  much,  even 
more,  of  the  feelings  of  the  speaker  than  the  words 
uttered,  so  the  tone  of  the  pianist  should  indicate 
the  mood  and  meaning  of  the  music  he  play's  as  fully 
and  surely  as  the  harmonies  he  produces,  as  the 
melodic  phrases  he  enunciates. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  true  artist  than  his 
ability  to  obtain  at  will,  and  to  select  and  utilize 
judiciously,  the  widely  different  qualities  of  tone 
needed  for  his  various  desired  effects.  Among  these, 
contrast,  both  in  tone  quality  and  degrees  of  power, 
is  one  of  the  most  vitally  essential.  Contrast  is  to 
music  what  light  and  shadow  are  to  painting;  what 
the  rising  and  falling  inflections  of  the  voice  and  the 
accented  and  unaccented  words  and  syllables  are  to 
speech;  its  vital  principle  without  which  it  would 
be  flat,  monotonous,  dead.  It  is  the  element  which 
catches  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  listener;  keeps 
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his  faculties  awake,  his  perceptions  keenly  alive  to 
every  impression. 

No  amount  of  accuracy  or  sensuous  beauty  will 
redeem  a  performance  which  is  lacking  in  this  regard 
from  being  tame,  stupid,  and  wholly  uninteresting, 
like  that  of  some  very  accomplished  and  famous 
pianists  I  have  heard,  who  played  so  well  technically 
that  it  was  an  intolerable  exasperation  that  they  did 
not  make  more  of  their  resources  and  put  some  life 
into  their  work.  It  was  like  listening  to  a  very 
musical  and  cleverly  harmonized  snore. 

The  artist  should  be  thoroughly  awake  and  alive 
to  his  finger  tips,  and  arouse  in  his  hearers  an  an¬ 
swering  thrill  of  awakening  vitality  that  shall 
quicken  the  pulse,  deepen  the  respiration,  and  tingle 
along  the  nerves  in  a  pleasurable  sense  of  increased 
consciousness  of  being  and  feeling.  What  says  Ten¬ 
nyson  :  “  ’Tis  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ;  ’tis 
life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant;  more  life  and 
fuller  that  we  want.” 

Contrast  is  the  very  pulse-beat  of  life.  Our  whole 
existence  is  made  up  of  it.  Hence  in  art  it  is  the 
most  direct  and  forceful  manifestation  of  vitality. 

To  illustrate  this  necessity  of  contrast  in  music,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  the  wide  variety  of  tone 
quality  demanded  by  a  single  composition,  let  us 
examine  the  familiar  “Aufschwung,”  by  Schumann, 
Op.  12. 

The  name  “Aufschwung”  has  been  inadequately 
translated  “soaring”;  but  it  implies  something  far 
more  forceful,  .heroic,  majestic.  We  think  of  soaring 
as  of  a  bird  rising  lightly,  freely  into  the  blue;  but 
“Aufschwung”  is  the  resistless  upward  impetus  of 
something  of  might,  breaking  all  bonds,  scorning  all 
obstacles,  forcing  its  way  by  dint  of  its  own  inherent 
strength,  though  the  weight  of  a  world  were  crushing 
it  down.  The  idea  expressed  in  this  work  is  almost 
exactly  paralleled  in  Longfellow’s  well-known  poem. 
“Excelsior,”  which  should  always  be  carefully  studied 
in  connection  with  it.  The  “Aufschwung”  of  uncon¬ 
querable  ambition,  struggling  gallantly  up  toward 
the  distant  heights,  resisting  all  the  allurements  of 
temptation  by  the  way,  fighting  down  the  natural 
longing  for  rest,  peace,  and  love ;  scorning  fatigue 
and  hardship;  daring  the  manifold  perils  of  the 
path;  answering  all  pleading,  and  all  remonstrance, 
and  all  warnings  from  within  and  without  with  one 
inspiring  watchword,  “Excelsior  the  cry  of  human 
aspiration,  common  in  its  essence  to  all  languages, 
races  and  epochs. 

The  composition  opens  with  this  thought  expressed 
in  a  brief,  but  forceful  theme  in  B-liat  minor.  It  is 
the  ruling  motion  of  the  whole  work,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  recurring.  It  must  be  given  with  the  great¬ 
est  power  and  boldness,  though  with  a  certain  dig 
nity  and  nobility,  with  a  tone  possessing  at  once  the 
richness  and  the  solidity  of  bronze.  This  is  best  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  firm  hand,  a  high  wrist,  and  a  downward 
and  somewhat  forward  pressure  of  the  arm.  The 
antithesis,  which  is  equally  brief,  should  be  some¬ 
what  softer,  but  still  full  and  warm;  the  melody 
expresses  longing  and  hope,  and  the  tone  should  be 
mellow  but  glowing,  suggesting  the  color  of  red 
Roman  gold.  The  best  touch  here  is  a  drawing 
pressure  from  a  lowered  and  half  relaxed  wiist  and 
partially  straightened  lingers. 

The  second  subject,  in  D-flat  major,  is  a  radical 
contrast.  It  suggests  the  allurements  of  love,  tempt¬ 
ing  the  hero  aside  from  the  upward  path  of  ambition. 
It°should  be  soft  and  sweet  and  pleading,  rising  and 
falling  like  a  lover’s  sighs,  and  with  the  silvery  sheen 
of  moonlight  in  the  tone,  best  obtained  by  a  cling¬ 
ing,  elastic  pressure  of  the  fingers  and  a  wholly  re¬ 
laxed  wrist. 

After  a  startling  abrupt  negation  by  means  of  a 
repetition  of  the  first  subject  somewhat  further  de¬ 
veloped  we  come  to  an  organ-like  strain  composed  of 
grave,  tranquil  chords,  telling  of  the  consoling  power 
of  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  of  the  futility  of 
human^effort  and  the  restful  calm  of  faith  and  sub¬ 
mission.  The  tone  needed  here  requires  a  yielding, 
flexible  hand,  and  an  easy  dropping  of  the  wrist  for 
each  chord,  “the  down-arm  touch,”  as  some  call  it. 

Then  follows  a  curious,  thoroughly  Schumannesque 
passage  beginning  in  B-fiat  major.  It  is  serious,  re¬ 
flective,  introspective,  giving  us  a  touch  of  that 
vague,  mystical  vein  in  which  Schumann  sometimes 
indulges.  The  tone  should  suggest  that  veiled,  mys¬ 
terious  effect  in  the  orchestra  when  the  wood-wind  is 
used  alone  in  the  lower  register;  firm  but  gentle 
hand  pressure  is  needed  here,  and  a  velvet  touch,  but 
with  life  and  will  behind  it. 

This  leads  abruptly  into  a  sharply  staccato  pas- 
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sage  as  hard  and  cold  as  steel,  full  of  vigor  and  de¬ 
fiance  and  the  exhilaration  of  strife,  suggesting,  too, 
it  may  be,  the  brittle  snap  of  ice  and  treacherous 
branch  on  the  lonely,  frozen  mountain  sides. 

A  combined  finger  and  hand  staccato  is  best  here 
of  the  most  extremely  incisive  character,  with  fingers 
much  curved,  knuckles  high,  hand  firm,  and  bounding 
wrist. 

A  little  later  comes  the  climax  with  its  short  but 
impetuous  crescendo,  taxing  the  resources  of  the 
player  to  the  full.  Its  ominous,  threatening  whisper, 
its  increasing  rush  and  roar,  and  finally  overwhelm¬ 
ing  crash,  reminding  us  of  the  awful  avalanche  of 
Longfellow’s  poem,  or,  perhaps,  symbolizing  the 
avalanche  of  fate  and  destruction  sweeping  down 
upon  a  gallant  life.  But  in  either  case  dominated 
once  more  by  the  ringing  shout,  “Excelsior,”  sounding 
again  with  the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  contains  only  repeti¬ 
tions  of  material  already  used  and  referred  to ;  but 
we  have  found  that  seven  distinct  kinds  of  tone  and 
touch,  producing  as  many  various  effects,  are  requi¬ 
site  for  the  treatment  of  this  one  short,  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  composition ;  and  I  have  spoken 
only  of  the  principal  themes.  As  many  more  shades 
and  modifications  of  touch  are  needed  to  produce  the 
proper  coloring  and  dynamic  balance  in  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  different  strains;  and  there  are 
scarcely  two  periods  of  four  measures  in  the  whole 
work  that  do  not  exemplify  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  title  of  this  paper  by  their  strongly  contrasted 
character. 


WHICH  HAND  FIRST? 

BY'  WILLIAM  C.  WRIGHT. 


The  practice  of  each  hand  separately  is  commended 
by  the  best  authorities.  It  is  especially  necessary 
for  beginners;  for  it  is  easier  to  “break  in”  one  hand 
at  a  time  than  both.  But  which  hand  shall  be 
trained  first  in  the  order  of  practice?  The  present 
writer  would  say  the  left.  In  all  single-hand  practice 
of  exercises,  studies,  and  pieces  get  the  left-hand  part 
well  under  way  before  using  the  right.  Why? 

1.  The  left  hand  is  generally  neglected.  Either  be¬ 
cause  its  music  may  seem  less  interesting,  or  because 
the  left  hand  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more 
awkward  and  intractable  than  the  right;  the  bass  is 
somewhat  disfavored  or  even  dreaded,  and  its  work 
postponed  and  but  partially  done.  Here  is  one  rea¬ 
son,  then,  for  taking  up  the  left-hand  work  first;  get 
the  dullest,  heaviest  part  mastered  while  the  mind  is 
fresh  and  buoyant,  and  attack  the  treble  later. 

2.  The  left-hand  part,  in  the  majority  of  composi¬ 
tions,  is  given  notes  that  control  the  tempo,  and  most 
naturally  mark  and  measure  the  rhythm.  Upon  the 
steadiness  and  certainty  with  which  the  bass  is 
played  greatly  depends  the  successful  performance  of 
the  treble.  Many  a  snarl  and  snag  in  the  right-hand 
work  is  owing  merely  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
the  left-hand  part  is  played,  plain  and  easy  as  it  may 
seem  to  be.' 

3.  The  bass  is  fundamental:  the  ground  from 
which  spring  the  melodies  and  chords  of  the  treble. 
The  foundation  should  be  perfect.  Not  a  note  should 
be  allowed  to  be  false  or  imperfectly  sounded.  The 
richness  of  tone  produced  by  the  Oest  performers  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  careful  and  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  left-hand  part  is  played;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dry  and  meager  results  of  much 
amateur  playing  are  due  to  their  shoddy  bass. 

More  might  be  said,  far  more,  to  accentuate  the 
importance  of  a  first  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
left  hand  in  playing  the  piano;  and  while  it  may  be 
true  that  the  first  attention  may  be  in  estimate 
rather  than  in  order  of  time,  yet  it  may  well  be 
noted  that  what  may  be  done  at  any  time  is  seldom 
thoroughlv  done  at  all;  that  method  and  order  are 
the  life  of  study,  and  that  the  “time  when”  is  an 
essential  element  of  every  program  of  practice  or 
performance. 


There  is  a  time  in  every  man’s  education  when  he 
arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy  is  ignorance:  that 
imitation  is  suicide;  that  he  must  take  himself  for 
better  for  worse  as  his  portion;  that  though  the 
wide  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  nourishing 
corn  can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toil  bestowed 
on  that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  him  to  till. — 
Emerson. 
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THE  ART  OF  CRITICISM  INDISPENSABLE 
TO  MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  EMILIE  FRANCES  BAUER. 


Perhaps  the  most  neglected  side  of  the  study  of 
music  is  one  which  is  most  necessary  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  music  whether  directly  or  otherwise, 
and  that  is  the  ability  to  criticise  either  oneself  or 
some  one  else. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  there  is  no  subject  that 
is  regarded  in  such  an  ignorant  manner  as  is  music 
which,  long  before  the  present  time,  should  have 
taken  its  place  among  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
are  accorded  respectful  deference.  But,  alas!  No. 
Music  is  talked  about  by  everyone,  from  the  butcher 
to  the  grand  dame  in  her  drawing  room,  and  often 
the  butcher  knows  as  much  and  more  about  the 
matter  than  does  the  lady.  People  will  talk  of 
music — for  this  there  is  no  help,  and  that  nothing 
has  been  offered  to  force  them  to  talk  understand- 
ingly  is  the  incomprehensible  thing.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  persons  love  to  talk  and  to  think  in 
an  ignorant  manner;  but  many  do  not  know  how  to 
get  certain  information,  and  for  others  the  exertion 
of  study  is  too  much. 

The  opportunity  is  here  for  a  line  of  education 
which  would  be  received  with  pleasure,  and  will  do 
more  toward  the  raising  of  the  musical  standards  in 
this  country  than  anything  that  has  been  suggested 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Study  of  Musical  Criticism. 

First  we  must  make  perfectly  clear  to  ourselves 
and  to  everybody  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
“criticism,”  and  the  function  of  the  critic.  This  has 
been  very  sadly  mistaken,  and  a  pity  it  is  to  say 
that  it  has  been  misunderstood  more  frequently  by 
the  critic  himself  than  by  anyone  else,  To  criticise 
does  not  for  a  certainty  mean  to  cavil.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  fault,  for  nothing  is  perfect — faults 
exist,  and  they  can  be  created  by  the  imagination  if 
they  do  not  exist.  To  criticise  one  must  be  able  to 
see  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad;  the  smooth  as  well 
as  the  uneven;  the  subtleties  as  well  as  the  gross; 
and  beyond  the  ability  to  see  them,  one  must  have 
the  power  to  make  others  see  them. 

Music  as  taught  in  the  public  schools  may  or  may 
not  be  of  value;  but  that  the  art  of  understanding 
and  criticising  a  musical  program  should  be  included 
in  the  daily  studies  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  same 
manner  as  people  are  made  able  to  judge  of  the  true 
worth  of  the  literature  of  all  countries  and  all  days, 
so  should  music  be  regarded.  However,  since  it  is 
not,  it  is  for  the  musicians  themselves  to  devise  a 
plan  by  which  the  general  public,  or  those  who  are 
desirous  of  gaining  this  information,  may  be  in¬ 
formed  and  led  into  the  light  out  of  the  pitiful  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  most  people  grope  at  the  present  time. 
It  may  be  further  removed  from  the  possibility  of 
the  teacher  of  music  to  reach  those  who  are  now  men 
and  women  than  it  is  to  gain  the  interest  of  the 
younger  element,  and,  as  this  is  within  the  power  of 
every  one  to  whom  the  musical  education  of  children 
is  intrusted,  it  behooves  all  10  include  a  course  of 
training  in  musical  criticism. 

Wiiat  is  Musical  Criticism? 

The  question  must  arise  at  this  point:  What  is 
musical  criticism?  Musical  criticism  requires  an 
understanding  of  certain  principles  without  which  no 
one  can  be  said  really  to  understand  music.  But 
these  very  principles  are  usually  the  most  neglected, 
as  the  importance  is  not  apparent  to  any  but  a 
thinking  mind,  and  unfortunately  all  who  busy  them¬ 
selves  concerning  music  are  not  blessed  with  thinking 
minds.  One  of  the  few  examples  of  seriously 
neglected  subjects  is  herewith  given  and  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  show  the  connecting  link  between  the 
subject  itself  and  the  study  of  music. 

Everybody  talks  of  modern  music  as  distinct  from 
classical,  but  that  this  is  more  than  a  figure  of 
speech  perhaps  does  not  enter  the  heads  of  nine- 
tenths  of  them.  From  what  modern  music  has  de¬ 
veloped,  the  assistance  that  it  has  had  through  the 
■construction  of  the  modern  piano  and  other  instru¬ 
ments.  the  growth  of  the  drama  and  through  that 
the  modern  appliances  which  make  new  conditions  in 
•opera  a  necessity,  the  influence  that  this  has  upon 
music,  the  searching  around  for  effects,  the  sensa¬ 
tional  in  daily  life,  and  the  attempt  to  translate 
these  sensations  into  music,  all  lend  their  influences 
to  swerving  music  out  of  the  lines  of  marble  classic 
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form  which  were  compulsory  in  the  days  of  limited 
means  and  limited  instruments.  It  is  obvious  that 
before  one  can  enter  the  portals  of  a  Richard  Strauss 
tone-poem  and  compare  it  to  the  creations  of  a 
Haydn  or  a  Mozart  there  should  be  something  upon 
which  to  base  a  point  of  departure. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  a  certain  sense 
criticism  is  based  upon  a  study  of  form,  and  form  is 
based  upon  history.  Now,  history  can  be  mastered, 
although  one  may  live  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  advantages  offered  by  a  great  city;  and,  whereas 
this  does  not  constitute  criticism,  it  does  lead  into 
it;  and  it  is  the  unmistakable  foundation  upon  which 
the  rest  is  built. 

From  the  Side  of  Technic. 

How  one  who  is  not  a  practical  musician  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  a 
technical  performance  must  bring  about  several  ques¬ 
tions.  It  will  not  be  the  matter  of  which  technic  is 
correct,  but  what  are  the  principles  of  the  different 
schools,  and  what  are  the  probabilities  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  may  develop  a  technical  treatment  that  fits 
his  individual  case  and  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
that  which  artists  have  accepted  as  correct. 

It  will  also  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  per¬ 
sons  who  should  really  know  every  side  of  technic 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject.  That  the  general 
public  is  ignorant,  as  well,  is  no  disgrace,  but  that  a 
means  might  be  created  which  would  enlighten  public 
and  performers  alike  cannot  be  doubted.  To  every¬ 
thing  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  In  many  cases 
it  is  easier  to  show  that  which  is  incorrect  rather 
than  that  which  is  accepted  as  correct;  but  that 
technic  should  be  confounded  with  velocity  is  really 
not  necessary,  as  anyone  should  be  able  to  explain 
away  these  fallacies,  and  make  clear  that  which 
people  think  is  perfectly  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  relation  between  what  they  believe  and 
things  as  they  are. 

Regarding  Analysis. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  to  present  lectures  and  talks 
upon  the  analysis  of  music.  For  the  greater  part 
these  talks  are  addressed  directly  to  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  music,  and  they  involve  a  great  many  tech¬ 
nicalities  which  the  amateur  or  the  non-musician 
cannot  possibly  grasp.  Let  the  lecturer  lay  his  plans 
as  though  he  were  to  talk  to  a  woman’s  club,  for 
instance,  where  he  is  assured  of  intelligent  listeners, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  may  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  music.  It  is  for  him  then  to 
present  to  them  such  principles  as  melody,  harmony, 
a  phrase,  the  theme,  the  development  of  that  tneme 
and  all  those  intimate  details  which  would  really  be 
thq  key  by  which  the  portals  of  music  might  be 
thrown  open  to  their  understanding.  Such  persons 
are  then  prepared  to  hear  concerts  and  to  derive 
something  from  them.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  him  to  point  out  the  fallacies,  the  faults,  as  well 
as  the  beauties.  By  so  doing  he  will  put  it  within 
the  power  of  people  wno  have  not  been  educated  in 
music,  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  poor;  and 
in  this  way  he  is  creating  larger  audiences,  but 
beyond  that  more  discriminating  ones. 

Here  it  is  well  to  caution  the  lecturer,  who,  of 
course,  is  a  musician,  against  the  narrowness  with 
which  so  many  are  beset.  It  is  a  pity  to  be  forced  to 
admit  the  fact,  but  the  prejudices  of  most  of  the 
musicians  are  beyond  reason,  and  really  beyond 
pardon.  If  a  man  is  to  enlighten  people  upon  the 
beauties  of  an  art  let  him,  at  least,  be  broad  enough 
and  strong  enough  not  to  obtrude  personal  jealousy 
and  bitterness  upon  his  hearers.  The  danger  of  this 
is  obvious;  for  if  they  take  his  word  for  anything 
they  accept  his  statements  for  everything,  state¬ 
ments  which,  oftener  than  not,  are  tinged  with  that 
biliary  shade  of  musical  jaundice  against  everything 
that  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  theories. 

His  uppermost  thought  should  be  to  bring  these 
persons  into  an  intelligent  understanding,  the 
principal  element  of  which  should  be  the  ability  to 
enjoy.  If  he  does  this  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission; 
for  it  is  not  his  duty  to  make  them  so  analytical  and 
so  critical  as  to  destroy  their  power  of  enjoyment. 
Not  speaking  from  the  side  of  the  professional  critic, 
pleasure  should  be  the  primary  mood  and  criticism 
should  by  all  means  occupy  the  secondary  position. 

Criticism  in  the  Music  Class. 

The  foregoing  has  dealt  with  musical  criticism  as 
an  adjunct  to  general  education.  Now  we  will  bring 


it  down  to  the  music  student  himself,  and  see  what 
it  has  to  offer  that  may  improve  his  work. 

From  the  very  earliest  day  he  should  be  made  to 
look  into  himself  and  his  work,  calmly  and  without 
conceit.  The  flaws  that  he  may  find  in  others  he 
must  look  for  in  himself — the  flaws  he  finds  in  him¬ 
self  may  make  him  more  charitable  toward  others. 
But  charity  is  neither  here  nor  there;  we  are  dealing 
with  art.  Yet  we  must  never  forget  that  perfection 
is  unattainable  in  life,  and  our  attempt  must  be  to 
bring  ourselves  as  near  the  highest  degree  as  is  pos¬ 
sible;  and  so  we  must  not  decry  others  because  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  attaining  that  height  which  no 
mortal  has  ever  reached. 

There  is  no  side  of  music  which  involves  human 
nature  as  does  that  of  criticism.  The  tendency  to 
jealousy  is  almost  inevitable,  but  this  element  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  question  and  judgment  must  sup¬ 
plant  it.  This  will  never  be  done  until  the  teacher  is 
powerful  enough  and  intelligent  enough  to  make  all 
executants  subservient  to  the  art  itself.  Pupils  are 
permitted  from  their  earliest  days  to  overestimate 
themselves,  and  to  underestimate  their  art;  and  to 
this,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  we  must  attribute  much 
of  the  erroneous  atmosphere  that  surrounds  music. 
Every  teacher  should  set  one  day  in  the  week,  or  in 
the  month,  when  his  pupils  shall  be  assembled  to 
play  for  one  another  and  to  receive  criticism  from 
the  class.  If  a  criticism  be  offered  the  suggestion  for 
a  remedy  should  be  brought  forward  at  the  same 
time,  whether  the  pupil  is  able  to  do  this  or  whether 
it  must  come  from  the  teacher. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  pupil  can 
offer  intelligent  criticism  or  suggestions.  He  may  be 
keen  enough  to  feel  the  lack — his  musical  nature 
would  assist  him  in  that.  But  the  subtleties  of 
music  are  so  great  that  it  takes  a  scholar,  we  might 
almost  say  a  philosopher,  to  be  able  to  explain  them, 
and  here  is  the  great  opportunity.  It  is  now  for  the 
teacher  to  reveal  to  his  class  the  immensity  of  the 
art;  what  thought,  what  study,  what  devotion,  what 
concentration  it  demands.  It  is  a  moment  where 
every  emotion,  even  to  reverence,  is  called  into  play. 
The  mind  at  this  instant  is  able  to  sense  that  which 
during  the  lesson  hour  is  not  presented,  and  if 
nothing  else  has  been  accomplished,  the  pupil  has 
been  permitted  to  realize  the  immensity  of  the  life 
work  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  to  realize  the 
climb  which  lies  before  him. 


IMITATION  OF  DEFECTS. 


BY'  PERLEY  DUNN  ALDRICH. 


Considerable  discussion  has  gone  on  in  musical 
circles  at  various  umes  in  regard  to  “teaching  by 
imitation,”  and  it  it  presumable  that  further  discus¬ 
sion  may  yet  be  indulged  in.  The  argument  usually 
put  forth  by  those  who  speak  against  it  is  that  we 
imitate  defects  first  and  virtues  afterward — if,  in¬ 
deed,  we  ever  get  so  far  as  the  virtues.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  statement  and,  in  fact,  we 
know  there  is  a  great  deal;  but  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground.  I  heard  of  a  teacher  of  composition 
whose  most  ambitious  pupil  brought  him  one  compo¬ 
sition  after  another  containing  serious  defects,  which, 
when  they  were  pointed  out,  he  defended  by  saying 
that  he  had  seen  them  in  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or  some 
other  master.  The  teacher  finally  told  him  that  he 
was  fast  acquiring  all  tne  defects  of  all  the  great 
masters.  He  had  evidently  selected  the  moments  in 
which  the  “Homers”  had  nodded,  and  overlooked 
those  in  which  they  were  most  awake. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  a  most  excellent  voice 
and  a  very  artistic  temperament  which  lent  a  certain 
charm  to  his  singing.  But  a  deficient  method  made 
his  voice  uncertain  and  tremulous.  The  presence  of 
this  unfortunate  weakness  he  explained  by  saying 
that  he  had  heard  certain  fine  baritones  roll  out  their 
voices  in  billows  of  sound  and  that  he  had  attempted 
to  imitate  the  effect.  The  result  was  only  a  tremolo ; 
he  added  that  he  found  it  much  easier  to  begin  it 
than  to  leave  it  off.  I  take  it  that  no  one  would 
have  objected  to  his  imitation  of  a  large  and  gen¬ 
erous  delivery  of  his  voice ;  in  fact,  that  is  just  what 
we  like  in  an  artist,  and  just  what  we  hope  to  attain 
some  time.  What  we  would  have  objected  to  was 
the  fact  that  he  missed  fire  when  it  came  to  the 
actual  acquisition,  and  acquired  something  that  he 
did  not  want,  when  he  was  really  after  something 
very  valuable,  and  without  which  he  could  not  be  an 
artist. 
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I  read  an  article  somewhere  recently  in  which  a 
certain  well-known  piano  teacher  related  how  in 
early  life  he  had  been  deeply  moved  £y  the  beautiful 
touch  of  a  fine  pianist.  He  had  spent  days  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  it  and  did  finally  acquire  it.  I  suppose  every 
musician  can  look  back  upon  like  occasions  and  recall 
how  his  enthusiasm  was  kindled  into  furious  flames 
by  some  composition  or  performance.  1  do  not  see 
how  a  pianist  could  hear  de  Pachman  play  and  not 
desire  to  emulate  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  touch. 
And  what  singer  can  hear  Sembrich  without  wishing 
that  her  smooth  and  facile  voice  production  was  a 
part  of  his  own  equipment?  Surely  if  we  imitate 
these  things  with  any  degree  of  success,  we  are 
nearer  something  that  is  artistic.  It  might  be  said 
that  in  these  cases  we  have  chosen  great  models  and 
that  younger  students  are  not  always  equally  wise 
in  their  selections.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  them  have 
no  such  opportunity,  and  their  chief  model  is  their 
teacher,  who,  as  we  all  know,  must  of  necessity  be 
anything  but  perfect  in  most  cases.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  imitation  would  nearly  always  be  an 
excellent  thing  if  it  were  applied  to  an  excellent 
artist  and  judiciously  used.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  matter  when  it  comes  to  the  ordinary  teacher 
who  does  not  play  very  well  and  sings  a  dozen  times 
worse?  Here  is  the  rub. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  busy  teacher,  for  he 
does  not  have  time  to  practice,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  will  so  utterly  unfit  a  man  for 
genuine  artistic  results  in  his  cwn  work  as  much 
listening  to  efforts  of  pupils  that  are  entirely  devoid 
of  real  musical  quality.  Fortunately,  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  take  into  consideration  how  a  thing 
is  going  to  sound;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  teacher  of 
singing  is  seldom  at  a  high  artistic  level,  and  his  per¬ 
formances  must  at  best  be  somewnat  perfunctory 
and  not  adapted  to  use  as  a  model  for  imitation. 

Of  course,  some  teachers  are  best  suited,  by  reason 
of  their  attainments,  to  the  teaching  of  advanced 
pupils,  and  others,  because  of  their  patience  and  con¬ 
scientiousness,  to  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  development.  I  think  this  distinction  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  There  is  much 
talk  about  the  value  of  beginning  with  a  good 
teacher,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  would  advocate  a  poor 
teacher  at  any  stage  of  the  game.  But  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  true  that  the  more  attainment  one  acquires 
the  further  one  gets  from  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  early  stages  of  development.  This  is  a  matter 
that  easily  adjusts  itself,  however,  for  every  teacher 
of  prominence  has  advanced  pupils,  in  whose  ability 
he  has  confidence,  who  can  carry  pupils  through  the 
elementary  stages,  saving  him  a  loss  of  energy,  and 
keeping  him  fresher  for  more  advanced  work.  If  this 
teaching  is  done  more  or  less  under  his  supervision 
he  can  feel  sure  that  it  is  comparatively  well  done, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  lines  of  his  own  work. 

The  teacher  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that 
whether  he  will  or  will  not,  his  pupils  will  imitate 
him;  and  it  seems  that  he  must  nnd  it  his  duty  to 
point  out  to  his  pupils  that  there  are  certain  things 
in  which  he  is  not  a  good  model.  This  is  especially 
true  of  teachers  of  singing,  whose  voices,  as  a  rule, 
sound  fatigued.  A  man  who  spends  the  greater  part 
of  each  day  giving  lessons  will  soon  lose  the  bloom  of 
his  voice,  even  if  he  has  a  good  method.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  of  voice  have  extraordinary  nerve  strength,  that 
bears  up  well  under  the  strain  of  many  hours  of 
teaching;  and,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  usually  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  gift  kind  Providence  has  sent  them. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  development  pupils  do  not 
consider  much  the  matter  of  mood;  they  have  not 
developed  the  musical  perception  that  discriminates 
so  closely  as  to  distinguish  between  a  musical  mood 
and  one  that  is  unmusical.  A  well-trained  voice  or 
hand  will  do  approximately  the  right  thing  when 
“warmed  up,”  but  sometimes  goes  wide  of  the  mark 
before  it  gets  to  the  point  of  the  right  mood.  But 
pupils  cannot  always  perceive  and  understand  why, 
at  certain  stages  of  progress,  it  is  safer  not  to  imi¬ 
tate  certain  things  which  are  impossible  except  with 
more  advanced  technic.  Take  for  example  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  power  in  singing.  The  fully  equipped  artist 
has  a  firm,  solid,  resonant  voice,  and  is  able  to  de¬ 
liver  a  large  free  tone.  This  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  a  beginner,  and  he  should  never  try  to  imitate  this 
quality  while  the  voice  is  being  placed. 

The'dutv  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  to  point  out 
what  may' be  imitated  and  what  may  not.  The  imi¬ 
tation  is  all  right  and  advantageous  to  the  pupil  if 
he  select  the  right  thing  to  imitate. 

A  certain  young  man  was  studying  piano  playing 
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with  a  fine  pianist.  Frequently  when  he  went  to  his 
lesson  the  teacher  would  hear  him  play  a  study  and 
a  piece,  and  then  would  say:  “Now,  I  will  show  you 
how  it  should  go.”  Thereupon  he  would  seat  him¬ 
self  at  the  piano  and  play  the  composition  through  at 
a  tempo  that  the  student  could  not  attain  in  three 
years.  As  an  example  for  the  student  it  was  simply 
of  no  use  whatever.  Fortunately  he  discovered  this 
fact  after  a  time  and  went  to  a  teacher  better 
adapted  to  his  needs.  In  this  case  the  teacher  was 
entirely  to  blame,  for  the  example  he  set  for  the 
pupil  was  entirely  impossible  for  him. 

In  the  case  of  the  pianist  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  the  case  was  reversed.  The  stu¬ 
dent  had  found  exactly  what  he  needed  to  imitate, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  artistic  gain. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  A  MORAL. 


BY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 


The  following  correspondence  is  genuine,  and  tends 
to  throw  light  on  a  question  which  more  or  less 
vexes  all  teachers: — 

I. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Blank: 

“Will  you  kindly  send  me  your  terms  for  lessons? 

I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  teaching  from  my 
friends,  Miss  White  and  Mr.  Black,  that  I  should  like 
to  study  with  you  this  winter. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“(Miss)  Mary  H.  Green.” 

II. 

“My  Dear  Miss  Green: 

“My  terms  are  at  the  rate  of  — - —  dollars  an  hour, 
generally  taken  in  two  to  four  half-hour  lessons 
weekly;  or,  for  pupils  from  a  distance,  in  one  weekly 
period  of  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I 
remain, 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“Martin  E.  Blank.” 

III. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Blank: 

“I  hope  you  will  consent  to  give  me  one  half-hour 
lesson  a  week.  I  am  very  much  engaged,  and  have 
very  'little  time  to  practice. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Mary  H.  Green.” 

IV. 

“Dear  Miss  Green: 

“My  rule  is  not  to  give  so  short  a  lesson  as  a  half 
hour  but  once  a  week.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
practice  as  of  being  under  the  teacher’s  eye.  I  have 
given  the  single  short  lesson,  as  you  suggest,  but  the 
result  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  have  determined 
not  to  do  so  in  the  future.  So  the  best  I  can  do  for 
you  is  to  give  you  a  single  weekly  lesson  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

“Truly  yours, 

“Martin  E.  Blank.” 

V. 

“Dear  Mr.  Blank: 

“I  admit  the  force  of  what  you  say  about  the 
length  of  lessons,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  my  plan  of  study  with  you.  To 
speak  frankly,  my  means  will  not  permit  me  to  spend 
so  much  on  my  music. 

“Sincerely, 

“Mary  H.  Green.” 

VI. 

“Dear  Miss  Green: 

“Why  not  consider  how  much  you  feel  able  to 
spend  on  your  music,  and  then  use  it  as  far  as  it 
goes  on  the  plan  I  propose?  It  is  really  as  broad  as 
it  is  long. 

“Truly  yours, 

“Martin  E.  Blank.” 

VII. 

“Dear  Mr.  Blank: 

“The  way  you  state  the  case  has  been  of  great 
service  in  helping  me  to  make  up  my  mind.  I  have 
decided  to  begin  lessons  week  after  next,  and  should 
like  you  to  make  an  appointment  for  any  afternoon, 
except  Monday  and  Thursday. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Mary  H.  Green.” 


The  question  of  short,  infrequent  lessons  is  one  of 
no  small  moment  to  the  teacher,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  the  gradual  curtailment  of  the  teaching  season 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years — at  least  in 
our  large  cities.  The  music  teacher’s  year,  which 
used  to  consist  of  ten  months,  now  barely  embraces 
eight,  and  badly  battered  at  the  edges  at  that. 
Indeed,  the  pupil  who  studies  thirty-two  weeks  in  a 
year  is  growing  to  be  a  novelty  to  many  of  us.  This 
explains  the  reckoning,  now  almost  universal,  of  the 
music-term  as  ten  weeks  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
“quarter”  of  twelve  weeks,  by  which  the  teacher 
seeks  to  accommodate  himself  to  changed  conditions. 
Country  life  becomes  year  by  year  more  fashionable; 
families  stay  out  of  town  later,  vacations  are  pro¬ 
longed,  schools  do  not  begin  until  well  into  the  fall. 

All  this  of  course  tends  to  reduce  the  teacher’s 
income;  he  is  forced  to  satisfy  a  twelve-month 
hunger  with  an  eight-month  loaf.  His  days  are  like 
the  sibyline  books:  they  must  bring  him  a  living 
wage  whether  few  or  many  are  bought. 

But  my  object  is  not  so  much  to  consider  this 
phase  of  the  question  as  it  is  to  combat  on  artistic 
grounds  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  cut 
down  both  the  number  and  the  length  of  the  lessons, 
and  call  it  study.  For  the  average  pupil  a  half  hour 
once  a  week  is  too  infrequent  for  either  singing  or 
piano.  The  lessons  referred  to  in  the  above  corre¬ 
spondence  were  vocal,  and  a  singing  lesson  should 
seldom  last  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When 
“Mr.  Blank”  gives  an  hour  in  one  day  he  gen¬ 

erally  divides  it  into  two  periods,  taken  at  dif¬ 
ferent  hours.  The  ideal  course  for  a  student 
of  singing  is  to  do  no  practice  at  all  during  the 

first  term  and  to  take  two  daily  lessons ;  the 

second  term,  one  daily  lesson  with  a  short  prac¬ 
tice  period;  then  the  lessons  can  be  brought 

down  to  two  or  three  a  week  with  the  pupil  prepared 
for  the  responsibility  of  private  practice.  This,  like 
ideal  courses  in  general,  is  seldom  practicable;  but 
teachers  should  give  their  pupils  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  direct  instruction,  a  Plimsoll 
line,  as  it  were,  below  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
venture  without  risking  shipwreck  of  musical  hopes. 

A  single  weekly  lesson  often  cannot  be  avoided; 
pupils  from  a  distance,  generally,  cannot  come  more 
frequently;  practical  considerations  also  may  pre¬ 
vent.  In  such  cases  the  ordinary  half  hour  must  be 
lengthened  if  either  teacher  or  student  is  to  do  good 
work.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  certain 
gifted  natures  will  make  more  progress  in  a  half 
hour  than  others  in  one,  two,  or  three  hours ;  but  I 
am  considering  the  average,  not  the  exceptional, 
pupil.  Experience  shows  that  at  the  end  of  a  half- 
hour’s  instruction  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  learn  more 
in  the  next  quarter  hour  than  in  the  time  already 
elapsed;  the  iron  has  grown  hot,  it  has  become 
malleable  and  ductile;  it  is  ready  to  take  the  shape 
desired.  I  know  that  often  I  have  found  that  last 
quarter  hour  to  turn  the  balance  in  favor  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lesson,  when  it  merely  trembled  at  the  close 
of  the  half  hour.  For  the  teacher  must  not  merely 
tell  his  pupil  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it ;  he  must 
see  that  he  does  it.  Portia  well  says:  “If  to  do  were 
as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels 
had  been  churches,  and  poor  men’s  cottages  princes’ 
palaces.” 

A  lesson  to  the  average  pupil  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  period  of  practice  under  the  teacher’s  eye,  not,  as 
manv  pupils  and  their  parents — and  some  teachers, 
more’s  the  pity — seem  to  imagine,  the  mere  assigning 
of  a  certain  amount  of  material  to  be  prepared  in  the 
pupil’s  own  way,  haphazard,  like  a  chapter  of  geog¬ 
raphy  or  history.  A  weekly  lesson,  too,  must  cover 
more  ground  than  the. bi-weekly  one;  the  latter  can 
often  be  concentrated  upon  a  special  point,  since  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  several  days  before  the  balance 
can  be  restored. 

“Mr.  Blank”  indicates  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  well  worth  considering.  The  good  judgment 
involved  in  spending  the  same  money  in  a  shorter 
time  for  fewer  but  longer  lessons  is  apparent,  if 
properly  put,  to  the  most  short-sighted,  and  tends  to 
define  more  clearly  the  province  of  the  teacher.  Its 
effect  is  to  lessen  the  dawdling  which  is  often  a  posi¬ 
tive  prejudice  to  his  professional  reputation.  A 
pupil  who  drags  out  ten  hours’  instruction  over  a 
period  of  five  months  is  apt  to  lose  interest  in  his 
work,  and  to  prove  in  the  end  more  of  a  disadvantage 
than  a  credit  to  him. 


The  highest  art  never  photographs  life;  it  reveals 
life. — E.  H.  G. 
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General  Principles. 


The  Classic 
— ^^Romantic 


By 

SMITH  N. 
PENFIELD 


The  above  terras,  as  denoting  two  schools  of 
music,  are  often  used  by  the  public  generally  and 
even  by  musicians  without  clear  ideas  or  well-defined 
limitations.  It  will  help  toward  a  proper  use  of 
t  hese  terms  if  we  look  for  a  minute  at  their  origin. 
Let  us  briefly  recount  it. 

Genesis  of  “  Classic.” 

Greece  and  Rome  were  for  ages  the  leaders  of  the 
world,  the  former  in  fine  art  development,  in  poetry, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  drama,  music.  It 
set  the  pace  which  Rome  followed.  The  latter  was 
too  busy  in  conquering  and  ruling  the  world  to 
originate  much  in  the  fine  arts.  Still  the  wealth  and 
luxury  were  there  which  called  for  these.  So 
Grecian  artists  and  their  works  were  imported,  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  Athens,  became  a  great  art  center. 
The  stimulus  given  to  all  the  fine  arts  by  religion, 
moreover,  was  extraordinary;  first  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  and  all  the  Olympian  gods;  later  that  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Thus  under  the  tutelage  of  these 
two  mighty  nations  w!th  their  wealth  of  art  treas¬ 
ures,  the  world  made  great  strides  in  its  advance¬ 
ment. 

In  Rome  the  citizens  were  of  different  ranks  or 
classes.  Those  of  the  first  rank  were  called  the 
“Classici.”  From  this  the  term  “classic”  has  been 
extended  to  the  first  rank  of  literature,  and  all  the 
fine  arts,  so  that  Pope  thus  defines  “classic,”  “an 
author  or  a  work  of  the  first  rank,  more  commonly 
denoting  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  author,  but  also  applied 
to  the  best  modern  authors.”  Every  author  while 
still  alive  has  his  opponents  and  rivals,  and  as  it 
takes  at  least  two  or  three  generations  properly  to 
focalize  attention  upon  any  work,  for  public  opinion 
and  sentiment  to  crystallize  and  shape  itself,  and 
personal  antagonisms  to  die  away,  the  term  “classic” 
has  narrowed  itself  in  popular  estimation  to  authors 
who  are  dead  and  gone.  Naturally  music  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  literature  and  other  fine  arts.  So 
music  which  is  placed  by  common  consent  in  the 
front  rank  is  naturally  called  “classic.”  Thus  Rie- 
mann  in  his  “Dictionary  of  Music”:  “Classical,  a 
term  applied  to  a  work  of  art  against  which  the  de¬ 
stroying  hand  of  time  has  proved  powerless.  Since 
only  in  the  course  of  time  can  a  work  be  shown  to 
possess  this  power  of  resistance,  there  are  no  living 
classics.” 

Genesis  of  Romantic. 

Beginning  from  about  the  fifth  century  a  great 
change  came  over  the  face  of  the  world.  The  so- 
called  Dark  Ages  came  on.  Hordes  of  barbarians 
overran  all  Christendom,  the  great  Roman  empire 
was  broken  up,  the  Latin  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  fine  arts  were  quite  neglected.  Con¬ 
ventional  laws  were  practically  abandoned.  This 
was  the  age  of  adventure,  of  mystery,  of  unbridled 
fancy,  of  extravagance.  The  Crusades  occupied  the 
center  of  the  European  stage  for  over  three  centuries. 
Everything  was  in  a  transition  state.  Music  and 
other  art  works  were  only  preserved  in  the  depths  of 
monasteries.  '1  he  age  of  chivalry  supervened. 

A  corruption  of  the  Latin  language  was  spoken 
and  written  in  France  and  Spain  from  the  tenth  to 
the  thirteenth  centuries  which  was  called,  from  its 
Roman  origin,  the  Romance  language.  It  became  the 
language  of  the  troubadours  and  minstrels  who 
roamed  all  Southern  Europe  with  their  songs  of  love 
and  chivalry.  These  ballads  and  popular  songs, 
called  the  "romance  music,”  were  the  unpromising 
forerunner  of  modern  “romantic”  music.  Not  only 
music,  but  literature,  architecture,  and  all  the  fine 
arts  broke  loose  from  their  old  trammels,  and  their 
development  consequent  upon  this  took  the  title  of 
“romance,”  or  “romantic.”  About  the  sixteenth 
century,  nearly  coincident  with  the  advent  of  the 
Reformation,  came  on  the  Renaissance,  or  “new 
birth,”  of  the  fine  art  world,  the  most  noted  feature 
of  which  was  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  old  litera¬ 
ture.  architecture,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  which  was  called  “classic” 
by  all.  Thus  there  arose  naturally  and  inevitably 
the  rivalry  of  the  “classic”  and  the  “romantic”  in 


music  as  in  other  fine  arts.  This  rivalry  and  conflict 
is  still  our  heritage. 

Classic  and  Romantic  Contrasted. 

As  the  centuries  have  come  and  gone,  these  age 
limits  have  grown  indistinct,  and  the  terms  “classic” 
and  “romantic”  now  represent  to  us  in  the  fine  arts 
and  certainly  in  music  the  following  marked  char¬ 
acteristics:  The  former,  art  works  and  forms  which 
have  the  stamp  of  approval  from  the  verdict  of  the 
past ;  the  latter,  entire  freedom  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  quite  unhampered  by  old  rules  and  tra¬ 
ditions:  the  former,  elegance  of  form,  symmetry, 
simplicity,  clearness  of  outline,  perfection  of  develop¬ 
ment;  the  latter,  mostly  ignoring  purity  of  form  and 
regularity  of  outline,  but  aiming  directly  at  the 
various  points  or  effects  desired  by  the  nearest 
routes  and  without  trying  to  smooth  the  road;  the 
former  building  its  climaxes  with  sure  foundation 
and  regular  growth,  until  the  laying  of  the  keystone 
is  as  sure  to  ensue  as  the  procession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes;  the  latter  piling  up  discords  and  cutting 
across  lots  with  a  rush  that  takes  the  breath  away, 
but  “getting  there”  with  an  overpowering  climax; 
the  former,  phrasing  with  care ;  the  latter,  coloring 
and  shading;  the  former,  definite;  the  latter,  veiled 
and  mysterious ;  the  former,  limited ;  the  latter, 
expansive ;  the  former,  worshipping  the  accord ;  the 
latter,  using  the  discord  with  perfect  freedom,  result¬ 
ing  often  in  infatuation  with  it;  the  former,  result¬ 
ing  too  often  in  coldness  and  severity;  the  latter,  too 
often  in  lurid  and  garish  shading;  the  former,  re¬ 
joicing  in  harmonious  completeness:  the  latter,  in 
reaching  the  goal  by  the  nearest  route. 

The  Line  of  Division. 

Each  department  of  fine  arts  has  its  own  well- 
recognized  division  line  between  the  Classic  and 
Romantic  periods,  which  lines  may  vary  in  different 
branches  by  many  centuries.  In  music  the  division 
line  has  gradually  advanced.  In  the  time  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  the  line  was  drawn  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  among  the  then  acknowl¬ 
edged  classic  masters  being  Palestrina,  Monteverde, 
Scarlatti,  Bach,  and  Handel.  Beethoven  himself  was 
regarded  as  too  original  in  his  ideas  and  treatment 
of  themes  to  be  received  into  the  noble  company  of 
the  classics.  By  many  of  his  contemporaries  his  com¬ 
positions  were  decried  and  derided,  yet  his  fame  has 
far  outlived  that  of  his  critics.  The  musical  world 
has  awarded  to  him  not  simply  the  palm  for  original¬ 
ity  and  forcefulness  in  composition,  but  that  of  a 
true  conservator  of  musical  form,  as  his  works  are 
tiie  highest  types  of  development  in  the  Sonata  form. 
Since  his  death  the  dividing  line  has  been  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  advanced  to  include  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

As  to  their  immediate  successors,  Schubert,  Schu¬ 
mann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Rossini,  although  by 
many  they  are  on  general  principles  called  “classic,” 
yet  there  is  still  question  as  to  whether  their  names 
will  finally  be  inscribed  within  the  temple  of  classic 
fame.  Not  that  much  of  their  music  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  inspired  or  worthy  to  stand  beside  or  above 
many  acknowledged  classic  compositions,  but  the 
verdict  depending  upon  two  things:  first,  whether 
their  works  are  on  the  recognized  classic  models: 
and,  second,  whether,  as  defined  by  Riemann,  these 
are  “works  of  art  against  which  the  destroying  hand 
of  time  has  proved  powerless.”  Not  enough  time  has 
yet  elapsed  to  get  them  into  proper  perspective. 

So  we  may  come  farther  down  and  take  in  Brahms, 
Verdi,  Wagner,  Gounod,  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky,  and 
many  others  who  have  become  very  famous  and  have 
now  joined  the  majority.  Thereby  they  are  enrolled 
as  authorized  candidates  for  Classicism.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  we  may  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
and  probable  niches  to  be  reserved  for  our  present 
day  composers,  Grieg,  Dvorak.  Elgar,  Perosi,  Strauss, 
and  some  of  our  leading  American  composers.  Only 
by  discussion  and  comparison  can  public  opinion 
reach  its  final  verdict.  Yet  we  can  tabulate  certain 
general  principles  which  may  clear  away  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  assist  in  the  final  decision. 


First,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  rather  common 
idea  that  difficulty  of  performance  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  synonymous  with  Classicism.  There  is 
“classic”  music  of  all  degrees  of  ease  or  difficulty : 
but  as  a  rule  its  symmetry  and  clearness  make  it 
easy  of  comprehension  by  anyone  who  has  learned 
to  listen,  think,  and  analyze. 

Second,  the  term  Classicism  has  to  do  specifically 
with  definite  form  as  recognized  by  existing  canons, 
and  we  will  have  to  revise  these  definitions  before 
we  can  accept  as  “classic”  works  which  entirely 
ignore  regularity  of  form.  How  far  such  revision  of 
definition  will  go  it  is  useless  for  us  to  speculate.  In 
accepting  Beethoven  as  a  “classic”  these  canons  were 
greatly  stretched.  Yet  Beethoven  had  definite  form 
which  the  world  recognized,  which  justified  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  boundaries  to  include  his  name.  Every 
writer  of  genius  and  originality  stretches  the  inclos¬ 
ing  limits,  although  the  extent  of  this  elasticity  is 
reached  before  some  of  them  gain  admittance.  Yet 
to  be  thus  excluded  is  not  to  be  condemned.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  the  world 
will  be  the  final  judge  as  to  the  merits  of  all  compo¬ 
sitions. 

The  strength  of  Classicism  is  that  a  vital,  preg¬ 
nant  subject,  developed  systematically  and  sym¬ 
metrically  10*  its  elegant  and  logical  conclusion  is 
most  satisfactory  and  leaves  a  clean  and  sweet  taste 
behind.  Its  weakness  for  modern  use  is  that  in  con¬ 
fining  compositions  to  existing  form  canons  it 
naturally  cramps  ideas  so  that  much  music  written 
in  most  perfect  form  is  dry  as  dust. 

The  strength  of  Romanticism  is  that  it  leaves 
entire  freedom  for  expansion  of  fancy,  that  its 
devotee  can  stray  from  the  beaten  path  at  any  point 
to  grasp  any  desirable  thing.  A  myriad  of  effects 
are  thus  possible  and  feasible  to  the  romantic  writer 
which  are  denied  to  the  classical.  The  weakness  is 
that  unbalanced  minds  here  as  in  all  departments  of 
life  will  stray  off  into  grotesque  and  monstrous 
absurdities  and  there  is  none  to  say  them  nay. 

The  list  of  modern  and  present  writers  illustrates 
all  this.  Weber,  the  idealist;  Meyerbeer,  the  spec- 
tacularist;  Berlioz,  the  realist,  broke  away  from  the 
traditions  and  strict  rules  in  vogue  up  to  their  date, 
and  the  world  received  them  and  their  lovely  compo¬ 
sitions  with  open  arms.  Schubert  with  his  immense 
melodic  fertility;  Chopin,  with  his  exquisite  piano 
designs ;  Schumann,  with  his  intensely  subjective 
moods;  Mendelssohn,  with  his  reposeful  creations, 
all  held  more  closely  to  established  forms. 

Wagner  started  as  a  disciple  of  Gluck  and  Bee¬ 
thoven.  but  diverged  more  and  more,  plunging  into 
mysticism,  and  culminating  hi  the  “Nibelungen  Ring” 
and  “Parsifal.”  His  seems,  indeed,  the  extreme  of 
Romanticism.  His  influence  on  succeeding  composers 
has  been  extraordinary  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Whether  future  ages  will  establish  a  “classic” 
canon  to  include  him  and  his  disciples,  Strauss  and 
others,  who  now  out-Wagner  him.  it  is  idle  for  us  to 
speculate  about.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that 
Brahms,  the  later  Verdi,  and  DvorAk  represent  more 
fully  the  types  which  future  Classicism  will  enroll. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  all  the  modern 
writers  who  have  succeeded  have  had  a  strict  school¬ 
ing  in  the  classics.  Herein  is  a  lesson  for  us  all, 
whether  we  write  in  Classic  form  or  in  Romantic 
vein. 


For  every  attainment  one  must  renounce  some¬ 
thing.  The  problem  of  life  is  one  of  proportion.  To 
affirm  always  the  best  and  renounce  the  lower,  that 
is  genius. — Edward  Howard  GligffS. 

Hours  of  practice  never  made  a  musician;  it 
makes  advance  in  technic;  but  that  which  is  gained 
by  hours  and  hours  of  labor  is  but  a  dry  shell;  the 
meat  is  gotten  by  short  time  and  concise  thought. 
A  few  hours  a  day  is  as  much  as  a  student  should 
practice,  provided  he  brings  his  mind  down  to  it; 
and  any  other  kind  is  desultory  and  worthless. — 
Music  Life. 

Not  to  all  is  it  given  to  comprehend  the  higher 
flights  of  music;  but  the  number  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  with  education,  until  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
America  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  art  to-day.  In  music  we  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  when  it  will  cease  to  be  considered 
among  amusements,  or  treated  as  such  by  the  major¬ 
ity. — Bispham. 
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[The  article  following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
short  helpful  talks  with  teachers  who  are  making  or 
may  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  work  with  quire 
young  children.  Mr.  Batchellor  has  given  much 
thought  and  years  of  practical  labor  to  this  field  of 
educational  work,  and  we  commend  to  teachers  these 
suggestions  as  worthy  of  the  closest  study.  Editor 
of  The  Etude.] 

The  teacher  of  children  is  often  confronted  with 
the  question,  “At  what  age  should  my  child  begin  to 
take  music  lessons”?  A  good  start  in  musical  educa¬ 
tion  is  so  important  that  teachers  should  have  in¬ 
telligent  and  definite  ideas  upon  this  point.  No  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  since  children’s  bodies 
and  minds  do  not  develop  in  a  uniform  way.  One  child 
will  be  as  musically  developed  at.  two  or  three  years 
of  age  as  another  will  at  six.  But  whatever  age  we 
may  decide  upon  as  most  desirable  for  beginning  the 
music  lessons,  the  fact  is  tnat  the  musical  education 
has  been  going  on  from  the  dawn  of  life.  The  tones 
of  the  mother’s  voice,  the  lullaby,  the  child  songs  and 
hymns — all  are  registering  themselves  upon  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  of  the  child’s  emotional  nature,  and  for 
better  or  for  worse  are  shaping  his  musical  future. 

Along  all  educational  lines  there  is  a  tendency  to 
begin  the  training  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  former 
times.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  impatient 
rush  of  modern  life,  and  we  must  carefully  guard 
against  any  form  of  training  which  would  lead  to 
premature  development.  But  this  earlier  period  of 
systematic  training  does  not  come  altogether  from  a 
desire  to  hasten  the  process  of  education.  We  see 
that  under  the  old  order  of  things  some  of  the  most 
plastic  years  of  the  child’s  life  were  allowed  to  pass 
by  without  proper  nurture  and  guidance.  The  train¬ 
ing  which  should  be  done  at  that  time  can  never  be 
done  so  well  in  after  years.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  growth  of  the  musical  faculties.  Early  child¬ 
hood  is'the  period  when  music  exerts  its  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  formation  of  character.  Let  us  see 
why  this  is  so. 

First,  consider  the  order  of  development  in  the 
child’s  nature.  The  faculties  do  not  all  awaken  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  earliest  years  the  growth  is 
mainly  that  of  physical  development.  Although  from 
the  first  there  is  the  dawning  of  mind  power,  yet  at 
this  period  the  mental  traits  are  rudimentary.  But 
somewhat  later  there  comes  a  time  of  greater  mental 
awakening  when  the  mind  begins  to  conti ol  the 
bodily  activity.  This  mind  growth  takes  on  a  two¬ 
fold  form — the  emotional  and  the  intellectual,  and 
the  former  comes  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
latter.  All  through  our  lives  we  are  powerfully  in¬ 
fluenced  by  feeling:  the  little  child  is  entirely  under 
its  sway.  Then  last  comes  spontaneous  thought 
activity.  In  its  first  manifestations  it  is  chiefly  play 
of  the  imagination,  but  this  leads  on  to  mental 
analysis  and  logical  conclusions.  Now  the  whole 
nature — physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  is 
awake,  and  these  three  faculties  Avill  go  on  developing 
side  by  side. 

Secondly,  consider  the  relation  of  music  to  the 
human  mind.  It  is  an  appeal  to  our  sense  of  the 
beautiful  through  the  ear,  while  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  appeal  to  us  through  the  eye.  In  a  general  w a  a 
we  may  say  that  hearing  is  the  emotional  sense,  as 
compared  with  seeing,  which  is  more  the  servant  of 
the  intellect.  There  are  many  intellectual  factors  in 
music,  but  the  tone  language  is  fundamentally  an 
appeal  to  feeling  rather  than  to  thought. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  child’s  nature  the  emo¬ 
tional  faculty  becomes  active  before  the  intellectual, 
and  also  that  music  is  more  related  to  feeling  than 
to  thought.  This  indicates  that  the  early  music  les¬ 
sons  should  precede  intellectual  training.  During 
this  period  of  exuberant  emotional  activity  the  child 
will  be  more  completely  swayed  by  musical  influences 
than  at  any  later  time. 

In  training  the  child  we  should  guard  against  two 
opposite  dangers.  First,  we  must  not  attempt  to  use 
faculties  which  are  not  yet  normally  active.  This 
mistake  is  continually  made  by  educators.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  the  hands  of  the  little  child  are  set  to  do  fine 
and  delicate  work  before  the  tactile  muscles  of  tne 


fingers  are  properly  developed.  Then  again  there  is 
the  setting  of  children  to  mental  operations  before 
the  thought  powers  are  fairly  awakened.  Forced  and 
premature  studies  are  always  harmful.  They  act  in¬ 
juriously  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  they  also 
take  away  the  natural  relish  for  study  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  healthy  child. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  neglect  the 
faculties  as  they  awaken  in  their  natural  order. 
Shakespeare  says: — 

“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

45-  *  *  *  * 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures.” 

That  is  equally  true  of  little  children.  There  is  a 
time  when  a  sympathetic  appeal  to  the  awakening 
faculty  ’will  call  forth  a  joyous  response  which  will 
leave  its  impress  upon  the  whole  after  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  This  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Neglected,  it  will  pass  by  never 
to  return.  It  is  true  that  in  rare  cases  of  genius  the 
native  bent  of  the  child’s  mind  will  triumph  over  all 
obstacles ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  many 
a  fine  musician  is  lost  to  the  world  for  want  of  an 
intelligent  guide  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  musical  education  of  the  young  opens  up  a 
larger  problem  than  the  professional  interest  of 
music  teachers.  When  we  consider  the  effect  of  tone 
training  upon  the  formation  of  character,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  national  importance.  This  W'as  well 
understood  by  the  old  Greeks.  In  their  school  system 
—the  best  which  the  world  has  yet  known — they 
placed  music  above  all  other  things.  They  gave  to 
music  a  broad  interpretation  as  the  great  character- 
forming  influence,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  course 
was  shown  by  the  magnificent  characters  which  they 
produced.  Not  only  were  their  artists,  poets,  and 
philosophers  great  in  their  own  time,  but  after  all 
these  centuries  they  still  exert  a  dominating  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  finer  humanities  of  the  world. 

In  our  modern  system  of  education,  while  we  have 
at  last  established  music  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
school  system,  it  takes  quite  a  secondary  place  to 
mathematics.  That  means  that  in  the  school  work 
we  place  more  emphasis  upon  intellectual  keenness 
than  we  do  upon  right  feelings  and  noble  impulses. 
It  will  not  always  be  so.  Already  there  is  a  growing 
protest  against  the  merely  intellectual  character  of 
our  school  training.  When  it  is  more  clearly  seen 
by  the  people  at  large  that  music  exerts  a  direct  and 
controlling  power  over  the  emotional  nature,  and 
that  it  surpasses  all  other  influences  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  will  power,  the  work  of  the  music  teacher 
will  be  more  highly  prized  than  now. 

This  article  is  intended  to  show  the  importance  of 
an  early  start  in  music.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  the  start  should  be  properly  made. 
Although  music  in  its  normal  working  is  a  great 
power  for  good,  it  may  be  so  misdirected  as  to  work 
positive  injury  to  the  child.  How  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  unfolding  nature  of  childhood,  and  how  the 
teacher  should  prepare  herself  for  the  work,  will  be 
considered  in  succeeding  numbers  of  The  Etude. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  “ARRANGEMENTS." 

BY  ALBERT  W.  BORST. 


The  student’s  road  to  that  eagerly  desired  haven, 
the  home  of  -the  accomplished  pianist,  is  usually 
tolerably  clearlv  marked  out.  It  is,  indeed,  often  so 
very  straight  that  one  longs  for  some  friendly  by¬ 
path  to  relieve  the  daily  tramp. 

That  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  music  ot' 
modern  composers  for  the  piano  is  true  enough ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  in  the  actual  thoughts  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Now  the 
ordinary  course  of  musical  pedagogy  for  the  piano 
eschews  all  pieces  not  written  for  that  instrument: 


but  the  student,  after  emerging  from  the  restraints 
of  the  conservatory,  desirous  of  becoming  in  all 
respects  versatile,  cannot  afford  to  ignore  music 
originally  composed  for  other  instruments.  If  you 
cannot  read  a  book  in  the  original,  you  must  take 
the  most  available  translation. 

The  advantages  of  occasionally  playing  “arrange¬ 
ments”  are  more  numerous  than  might  at  first  be 
suspected.  We  meet  with  new  and  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties  both  in  the  reading  and  in  the  interpretation, 
the  mastering  of  which  is  an  aid  in  overcoming  the 
more  ordinary  and  legitimate  ones.  They  may  not 
lie  well  for  the  instrument :  this  awkwardness  in  the 
passage-work  was  for  a  long  while  objected  to  in 
some  of  Beethoven’s  sonatas;  in  much  of  Schumann's 
music  the  same  is  still  laid  to  his  charge.  The  latter 
composer  is  evidently  aware  of  this  charge,  as  he 
states  that  his  music,  like  some  handwriting,  is  hard 
to  make  out ;  but  when  once  understood  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  Admitting,  then,  that  some  of  the 
music  we  have  in  view  is  awkward,  trying,  unpia- 
nistic,  that  is  no  argument  for  giving  it  up  without 
at  least  knowing  something  about  its  contents. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  and  enjoyable  of  all  ar¬ 
rangements  are  those  of  string  quartets  and  quintets. 
The  polyphony  in  some  of  these  masterpieces,  even  to 
a  player  of  Bach,  appears  in  quite  a  new  guise.  The 
manner  in  which  the  different  parts  are  constructed, 
the  novel  passages  for  the  violins,  the  wide  skips,  the 
hard  staccatos,  etc.:  all  these  come  to  us  at  the  first- 
deciphering  as  some  new  language.  Symphonies, 
overtures,  and  other  orchestral  pieces  are  naturally 
better  adapted  for  four  hands,  nevertheless  good 
arrangements  are  easily  obtained  for  two  and  will 
prove  a  pleasant  recreation. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  that  we  would 
seek  to  interest  performers  in  the  kind  of  composi¬ 
tions  under  notice.  The  amount  of  study  requisite 
for  such  a  type  as  Liszt’s  “Tannhauser”  would  in  our 
estimation  be  much  more  profitably  employed  on 
some  original  work  for  the  piano.  The  majority  of 
the  arrangements  we  have  been  alluding  to  are  onlv 
adapted  for  advanced  performers;  but  there  are 
many  classics,  especially  slow  movements  from  qua'- 
tets '  and  symphonies  quite  within  the  scope  of  the 
ordinary  amateur. 

A  more  difficult  step  is  to  take  up  some  of  the 
vocal  scores  of  the  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  operas. 
To  an  accompanist  such  study  becomes  imperative. 
There  are  many  good  pianists  who  do  not  make  a 
good  showing  when  put  before  even  an  oratorio 
chorus.  -The  enjoyment  of  digging  out  treasures 
from  their  ore,  is  one  that  increases  with  practice. 
Added  to  which  the  player  gets  a  practical  insight 
into  musical  history  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
procure.  It  should  be  to  him.  quite  as  important  to 
know  characters  like  “Elijah,”  “Judas  Maccabseus.” 
and  “Sainson”  in  their  musical  setting,  as  in  then- 
mere  historical  garb. 

All  will  acknowledge  the  great  treat  they  experi¬ 
ence  in  listening  to  chamber  music  well  rendered.  To 
hear  it  after  one  is  familiar  with  the  score  adds 
immensely  to  the  charm.  This  is,  indeed,  necessary  if 
we  are  to  get  intellectual  and  not  merely  sensuous 
gratification  out  of  the  music.  Still  further:  he  who 
would  venture  to  criticise  any  new  work  without 
preliminary  examination  of  the  score  is  apt  to  be 
rated  as  one  who  might  “pervert  the  prophets  and 
purloin  the  Psalms.”  To  those  residing  away  from  a 
large  city,  works  like  Beethoven’s  “Septuor,”  “Sere¬ 
nade,”  etc.,  would  be  dead  letters  were  it  not  for 
arrangements. 

Consult  the  shelves  of  our  leading  libraries  and 
you  will  find  a  certain  few  new  novels  sought  after 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  readers.  So  it  is  in 
pianoforte  literature;  we  get  inoculated  with  the 
same  matter.  In  both  the  cases  of  the  reader  and  of 
the  pianist  much,  very  much,  can  be  unearthed  from 
older  stock  which  would  afford  more  permanent 
profit  and  pleasure  as  well. 

We  want,  then,  to  advance,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
would  put  it,  “from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hetero¬ 
geneous.”  In  plainer  words,  we  would  make  the 
player  a  better  musician— the  musician  a  better 
player. 

There  is  no  exercise  or  study  that  demands  of  the 
pupil  so  manv  diverse  lines  of  thought  at  the  same 
time  as  does  music.  An  exercise  in  singing  music  at 
first,  sisrht  requires  concentration,  application,  accu¬ 
rate  judgment,  quick  reading,  rapid  and  proper  loca¬ 
tion  of  sound,  appreciation  of  time,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  pure  quality  of  tone.  Griggs. 
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The  best  musical  food  for  children  is  found  in  melodious  exercises,  characteristic  pieces  of 
one  or  two  pages  in  length,  national  melodies,  pleasant  dance  music,  indeed,  anything  that  pro’ 
motes  cheerfulness  and  excites  interest  and  pleasure. — E.  Pauer. 


The  array  of  musicians  born  in 
MUSICIANS  March  presents  some  very  important 
BORN  IN  names.  If  the  teacher  has  in  her 
MARCH.  library  a  dictionary  of  musicians  like 
Grove’s,  or  Riemann’s,  the  pupils 
should  be  asked  to  gather  from  the  notes  therein  a  few 
facts  about  the  men  and  women  who  are  mentioned 
in  this  list.  The  names  can  be  divided  among  the 
pupils  so  that  no  one  member  has  too  much  work. 
The  date  of  death  should  be  added  to  the  record  here 
given.  Some  of  these  mentioned  are  still  living. 

March  1.  Frederic  Frangois  Chopin,  1809;  Gott¬ 
fried  Weber  (theorist),  1797;  Eben- 
ezer  Prout  (theorist),  1835. 

March  2.  Frederich  Smetana,  1824;  Sir  George 
Alexander  Macfarren  (theorist), 
1813. 

March  3.  Franz  Bendel,  1833. 

March  4.  Nicolai  von  Wilm,  1834. 

March  5.  Alfred  Jaell,  1832. 

March  6.  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Riehl,  1S23. 

March  7.  Victor  Masse,  1822;  Edward  Lloyd 
(singer),  1845. 

March  8.  Delphin  Alard  (violinist),  1815;  Rug¬ 
giero  Leoncavallo,  1858. 

March  10.  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (violinist),  1844. 

March  11.  Francesco  Lamperti  (teacher  of  sing¬ 
ing),  1813. 

March  12.  August  Manns  (conductor),  1825. 

March  14.  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  1714; 
Johann  Strauss,  1804. 

March  15.  Edouard  Strauss,  1835;  Francesco 
Durante,  1684;  Nicolo  Vaccai,  1790. 

March  16.  Enric-o  Tamberlik  (singer),  1820. 

March  17.  Joseph  Rheinberger,  1839;  jManuel 
Garcia  (teacher  of  singing),  1805. 

March  19.  Johann  Verhulst,  1816. 

March  21.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  1685;  Carl 
Mayer,  1799;  Lady  Halle  (Norman- 
Neruda),  1840. 

March  22.  Carl  August  Nickolaus  Rosa  (con¬ 
ductor),  1842. 

March  23.  Camille  Marie  Stamaty,  1811;  Wil¬ 
helm  Taubert,  1811. 

March  24.  Maria  Malibran  (singer),  1808. 

March  25.  Giovanni  Adolfo  Hasse,  1699;  Fran¬ 
cois  Joseph  F6tis  (theorist  and  his¬ 
torian),  1784;  Henri  Ketten,  1848. 

March  26.  Mathilde  Marchesi  de  Castrone  (singer 
and  teacher),  1826. 

March  27.  Sir  George  Elvey,  1816;  Edgar  Tinel, 
1854. 

March  28.  Antonio  Tamburini  (singer),  1800;  An¬ 
toine  Edouard  Batiste,  1820. 

March  30.  Sir  John  Hawkins  (historian),  1719. 

March  31.  Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  1732. 

Chopin,  Bach  (J.  S.  and  C.  P.  E.),  and  Haydn  are 
the  most  important  names.  The  meeting  in  March 
can  very  well  take  special  notice  of  these  four 
writers.  “First  Study  of  Bach,”  the  “Lighter  Compo¬ 
sitions  of  Chopin,”  and  Haydn  Sonatas  are  collec¬ 
tions  of  music  that  will  offer  material  for  programs 

that  can  be  played  by  the  younger  pupils. 

*  *  * 

Six  months  ago  the 
A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  name  of  Franz  von  Vec- 
FRANZ  VON  VECSEY.  sev  was  unknown— to¬ 
day  it  is  one  of  the 
most  talked  of  in  the  musical  world  of  Europe. 

Born  of  well-to-do  parents  in  a  little  village  (with 
an  unpronounceable  name)  in  Hungary  some  ten 
years  ago,  he  received,  at  the  age  of  seven,  his  first 
instruction  on  the  violin  from  his  father,  who  is  an 
amateur  violinist  of  considerable  attainment.  Nat- 
urall}'  his  musical  genius  soon  asserted  itself  and  his 
father  wisely  decided  on  taking  him  to  Budapest 


and  placing  him  with  Jeno  Hubay,  once  a  pupil  of 
Joachim,  but  who  is  now  perhaps  best  known 
through  his  many  famous  pupils  and  compositions. 

Under  Hubay  the  little  Franz  studied  for  two  and 
a.  half  years,  and  what  he  accomplished  in  this  time 
is  little  short  of  miraculous.  His  father  then  de¬ 
cided  on  bringing  him  to  Berlin,  where,  in  October 
last,  it  was  arranged  for  him  to  play  privately  be¬ 
fore  the  most  famous  musicians  and  critics,  who  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  he  was  the  most 
wonderful  child  violin-genius  they  had  ever  come 
across,  and  the  papers  rang  with  the  name  of  Franz 


Franz  von  Vecsey. 


von  Vecsey.  The  following  Avords  from  Professor 
Joachim  speak  for  themselves: — 

“In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  met  such  a 
mighty  musical  genius  as  this  boy,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  his  age  of  ten  years  and  his  child¬ 
like  nature.  It  borders  on  the  incomprehensible 
Avhat  this  child,  in  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
has  learned  from  his  master.  Without  the  gift  of 
genius  such  results  would  be  inconceivable.  Tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  simply  do  not  exist  for  this  boy. 
Still  more  astonishing  than  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  technic  of  Ariolin  playing  are  the  Avonderful 
divination  with  Avhich  he  penetrates  into'  the  spirit 
of  the  music  that  he  executes,  and  the  inborn  warmth 
with  Avhich  he  performs  these  pieces.  Anything  like 
it  I  have  never  heard  from  any  young  violin  player.” 

In  consequence  of  all  this  Franz  von  Vecsey  gave 
his  first  public  concert,  and  Avith  such  phenomenal 
success  that  six  folloAved,  all  of  which  were  sold  out 
— the  last  in  the  Philharmonic  draAving  an  audience 
of  close  on  three  thousand.  At  the  first  (Avhich  the 
present  writer  Avas  fortunate  enough  to  hear)  he 
played  Wieniawski’s  D  minor  concerto,  Bach’s  aria  on 
the  G  string  and  prelude  in  E  major,  Hubav’s  “Car¬ 
men  Fantasie,”  and  Paganini’s  “Hexentanz.”  That 
was  an  evening  never  to  be  forgotten.  Enthusiasm 


knew  no  bounds,  and  the  audience — a  Berlin  audi¬ 
ence,  too — broke  out  into  raptured  applause  at  every 
few  bars  rest  in  the  Wieniawski  concerto,  and  at  the 
end  Professor  Joachim  and  the  whole  audience  rose 
up  to  applaud  him.  At  the  time  the  present  writer 
prepared  the  following  lines  for  the  German  Times: — 
“This  little  Hungarian  boy  of  only  ten  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  white  sailor  suit,  Avith  a  violin  that 
looked  tAA'o  sizes  too  big  for  him,  is  really  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  praise  we  can  give 
of  him  is  to  say  that  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  play 
one  entirely  forgets  the  child,  and  thinks  only  of  one 
of  the  greatest  virtuosi.  But  he  is  by  no  means  only 
a  ATirtuosi!  He  plays  with  temperament,  breadth  of 
tone  and  tone-color,  feeling,  and  character — besides 
giving  good  interpretations.  Unlike  most  prodigies, 
he  is  not  mechanical,  but  one  must  hear  him  for 
oneself  to  realize  what  he  really  is.” 

At  the  other  concerts  he  made  the  same  sensation, 
playing- — Avith  the  exception  of  the  Beetho\ren  and 
Brahm’s  concertos — the  greatest  masterpieces  for 
the  violin.  At  all  his  concerts  his  father  sat  beside 
the  accompanist,  and  during  their  stay  in  Berlin 
Franz  and  his  father  were  familiar  figures  at  many 
of  the  concerts,  including  those  given  by  Alexander 
Petsehnikoff  and  Arthur  Hartmann. 

There  was  some  talk  of  his  going  to  America,  but 
there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  not  least 
among  which  was  the  Gerry  Society.  So  his  parents 
have  noAv.  decided  that  the  boy  shall  have  perfect 
repose  and  a  slow  progressive  cultivation  of  his 
musical  intellect,  in  order  that  this  side  may  equal 
his  extraordinary  technical  ability.  Some  good 
stories  are  told  of  this  little  boy,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  interest  our  readers.  When  he  went  to 
play  at  the  German  Court  he  had  already  heard 
that  the  Empress  had  not  been  very  well,  so  on 
seeing  her  he  went  straight  up  to  her,  kissed  her 
hand  and  said,  “Good  afternoon.  Empress,  and  how 
are  you  to-day?”- — H.  Nevill  Smith. 

*  *  * 

The  little  game  or  eXerciso 
TABLE  GAMES,  described  in  The  Etude  for 
February  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  quickness  of  thought  and  action;  those  that 
folloAV  have  close  bearing  upon  piano  playing. 

Playing  the  Piano. 

This  game  calls  out  finger  flexibility  and  is  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  for  playing. 

The  curved  hands  are  placed  on  the  table  in  such 
a  position  that  only  the  ball  of  the  hand  and  the 
finger  tips  rest  on  the  table ;  the  fingers  are  slightly 
separated.  The  leader  gives  the  order  “Tap,”  and 
counts  the  tempo,  while  all  tap  evenly  with  all 
fingers.  Next  one  or  tivo  fingers  are  called  which 
must  lie  on  the  table  while  the  others  tap,  as: 
“Second  finger,  hold!”  “Second  and  fifth  fingers, 
hold!”  “Thumb  and  fifth  finger,  hold!”  “Thumb, 
third,  and  fourth  fingers,  hold!”  The  tapping  must 
always  be  done  rhythmically,  in  the  tempo  counted 
by  the  leader. 

If  anyone  misses  he  is  punished  by  some  forfeit, 
as  in  the  first  game. 

Table-tapping. 

This  game  is  a  difficult  one  and  Avill  often  trip 
even  a  very  skilful  player.  The  finger  called  for 
must  be  laid  flat  on  the  table,  while  the  remaining 
fingers  are  closed  into  the  fist.  The  leader  calls: 
“Tap  with  2,  Avith  3,  Avith  5,  Avith  2  and  4,  Avith  2  and 
3,”  and  so  on.  It  is  not  practicable  to  use  the  thumb, 
since  that  disturbs  the  position  of  the  other  fingers. 

An  amusing  variation  is  made  by  giving  each 
player  a  different  set  of  numbers  and  then  suddenly 
calling:  “Change  with  right-hand  neighbor,”  or 
“change  with  left-hand  neighbor!”  The  more  quickly 
the  orders  are  given  the  more  difficult  the  game 
becomes. 

*  *  If 

With  the  exercise  of  self-trust, 
WORTH  neAV  powers  shall  appear. — Emcr- 

REMEMBERING.  son. 

The  only  man  who  neArer  makes 
a  mistake  is  the  man  who  never  does  anything. 

In  books  Ave  may  choose  our  friends. 

“We  li\re  among  gods  of  our  oAvn  creation.” 

A  dry  mind,  like  a  dry  well,  is  soon  filled  with  rub¬ 
bish. 

The  world  makes  way  for  those  Avho  push. 

The  winds  and  the  waves  are  always  on  the  side 
of  the  ablest  navigator. — Gibbon. 
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A  certain  person  sent  her  little 
A  NEW  FORM  girl  to  me  for  lessons;  on  one  oc- 
OF  PIANISM.  easion  1  called  on  the  parent  to 
insist  on  the  practicing,  when  i 
was  informed  that  Mr.  “so  and  so,  who  is  a  Licentiate 
in  Music  of  a  London  College,  never  made  her  prac¬ 
tice  scales,  and  he  played  the  piano  wonderfully ;  he 

used  to  make  it  ruck.” — Selected. 

*  *•  * 

The  following  are  the  solutions 
PUZZLE  to  the  various  puzzles  in  the 

DEPARTMENT.  Children’s  Page  of  The  Etude, 
issue  for  February: — 

Picture  Puzzles:  Chadwick,  Rubinstein,  Hawley. 

Buried  Musicians:  Bishop,  Smith,  Heins,  [de] 

Beriot. 

Anagrams:  Meistersinger,  Danse  Macabre,  Hun¬ 
garian  Rhapsody. 

Musical  Notation:  Gade. 

We  have  received  correct  answers  to  puzzles  from 
Arlie  Moore,  B.  Reuss,  Genevieve  Lochner,  Cora  E. 
Osteroot,  Katie  Holz,  Carrie  M.  Steinman,  Martha 
Trudgen,  Harold  Gaspar,  Emma  L.  Marquart,  Vera 
Evers,  F.  E.  Crumb,  Wm.  McLay,  Robert  Crawford, 
A.  B.  Hummert,  L.  Weber,  Olga  Schnabel,  Meta  H. 
Wickham,  Herman  Tunick. 

New  Puzzles. 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  contains  the  name 
of  a  musician.  The  letters  composing  the  name  occur 
consecutively: — 

1.  What  river  did  you  cross  in  going  from  New 
York  to  Brooklyn? 

2.  There  will  be  no  confab  to-night. 

3.  Count  tne  cost  and  make  sure. 

4.  That  is  her  wood  and  not  yours. 

5.  Who  does  not  long  to  be  a  child  again? 

Anagrams. 

The  following  represent  (1)  a  transposition  of  tne 
letters  spelling  the  name  of  a  celebrated  comic  opera; 
(2)  a  well-known  composer  and  pianist;  (3)  a  favor¬ 
ite  piano  composition;  (4)  a  very  successful  opera. 

1.  I  made  hymns  of  corn. 

2.  We  dare  skip. 

3.  It  can  avoid  the  tin  tone. 

4.  Value  as  an  arctic  lair. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Little  Boys  and  Girls 
THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  Who  Read  The  Chil- 

SOME  MUSICIANS.  dren’s  Page: 

During  this  new  year  of 
1904  which  has  just  begun  for  us  1  am  going  to  write 
for  you  a  series  of  articles  telling  you  about  the 
childhood  of  some  of  the  musicians  who  made  the 
music  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  will  talk  about  the  little  beginnings  of  these 
great  people,  of  the  little  thoughts  and  efforts  which 
began  when  these  great  people  were  very  little 
people,  just  like  you,  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve  years 
old;  and  about  how  the  little  thoughts  and  en¬ 
deavors  of  these  little  people  grew  and  grew  into 
great  and  beautiful  results,  so  that  we  who  live  so 
far  away  from  them  just  love  to  hear  of  the  things 
they  did,  and  said,  and  thought. 

We  will  talk  about  some  one  who  wrote  music,  and 
that  will  be  Chopin;  and  of  some  one  who  tried  to 
make  the  music  which  has  been  written  easier  to 
understand  and  to  play,  and  that  will  be  German 
Hans  von  Biilow.  Then  perhaps  we  will  have  some 
one  who  made  people  happy  all  the  world  over  with 
the  music  of  her  glorious  voice;  I  mean  Adelina 
Patti.  She  was  a  dear  little  girl — wait  till  you  hear 
the  things  I  have  to  tell  you  about  her.  Then  I’m 
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going  to  tell  about  some  one  who  made  grand  music 
with  her  nimble  fingers — Clara  Schumann,  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  fraulein.  That  is  enough  to  promise 
for  the  present,  and  I  hope  in  reading  and  thinking 
about  the  things  which  happened  to  these  simple 
little  boys  and  girls  who  grew  up  to  be  great  musi¬ 
cians  you  will  find  something  which  will  help  you  to 
love  and  understand  music  even  better  than  you  do 
now. 

The  other  day  one  of  my  little  pupils  threw  her 
hands  up  over  her  head  and  cried  out,  “Oh,  I  want  to 
be  the  greatest  musician  in  all  this  world!” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “to  wish  that  is  to  have  taken  a 
sure  step  toward  being  a  great  musician.” 

To  have  the  desire — that  is  it.  To  want  to  be 
something  very  great  and  wonderful,  to  desire  it  so 
much  that  you  are  willing  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  become  so  great  that,  a  hundred  years  from  now 
some  one  will  be  telling  the  children  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  the  brave  story  of  your  life. 

You  children  who  are  reading  The  Etude  now  are 
going  to  become  the  musicians  of  the  future.  Which 
ones  of  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
great  men  and  women  of  the  past,  and  carry  music 
upward  and  onward  to  greater,  and  more  beautiful 
perfection  than  it  has  yet  reached? 

This  is  what  you  must  practice  for.  Don’t  practice 
scales  just  simply  for  the  sake  of  practicing  scales, 
but  practice  them  as  a  preparation  for  the  work,  the 
great  wonderful  wrork  which  is  waiting  for  you  to  do 
when  you  grow  up. 

I  think  that  when  you  come  to  see  that  all  the 
success  of  the  musical  folks  with  whom  we  will  be¬ 
come  acquainted  this  year  began  with  the  way  they 
practiced  their  scales  and  finger  exercises,  you  will 
see,  also,  that  in  your  practice  now  you  too  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  splendid  career. 

In  The  Etude  for  April  we  shall  have  some  very 
interesting  reading  about  the  childhood  of  Frederic 
Chopin. — Helena  Maguire. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  of  The  Etude  is 
MUSIC  SCHOOL  pleased  to  be  able  at  this  time 
TALKS. — I.  to  announce  that  Dr.  Clarke, 

Professor  of  Music  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  will  prepare  a  series  of 
short  talks  on  the  original  and  modified  meanings  of 
many  terms  used  in  music.  We  suggest  that  teach¬ 
ers  of  clubs  test  their  pupils  rigorously  to  see  if 
they  have  learned  thoroughly  the  essential  points  in 
regard  to  each  term.  These  tests  should  take  the 
form  of  “Questions  and  Answers.”  Thus:  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  term  “Music?”  What  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  meaning?  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  word  “Scale?”  And  so  on.  The  teacher  can 
make  use  of  the  same  methods  as  those  applied  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  lesson. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  at  the  same 
time  instructive  ways  in  which  an  inquiring  mind 
may  seek  for  knowledge  is  by  questioning  “words,” 
making  them  tell  where  they  came  from,  how  they 
arrived  at  their  present  shape,  and  how  they  came 
to  bear  their  present  meaning.  Words  are  very 
strange  things.  Some  of  them,  like  the  word  sac, 
sack,  sacque,  have  persisted  through  nearly  all 
languages  without  any  change  of  meaning;  some 
have  in  a  comparatively  short  time  come  to  have  a 
meaning  exactly  the  opposite  of  their  original  mean¬ 
ing;  for  example,  in  the  English  of  the  sixteenth 
century  prevent  meant  to  assist,  and  let  meant  to 
oppose;  and  now  prevent  means  to  oppose,  and  let 
means  to  permit. 


Music. 

In  the  course  of  these  articles  we  are  going  to 
question  some  of  the  words  that  are  used  in  the  Art 
of  Music,  and,  if  possible,  make  them  give  a  complete 
account  of  themselves.  First  of  all,  we  call  on  the 
word  music  to  tell  us  where  it  came  from,  and  how 
it  came  to  mean  what  we  call  music.  This  is  the 
account  that  it  gives  of  itself. 

Long  ago — a  thousand  years  and  more  before  the 
birth  of  Christ — those  wonderful  people,  the  Greeks, 
invented  a  myth  that  all  art,  science,  and  knowledge 
were  under  the  special  care  of  nine  divine  beings 
whom  them  figured  as  beautiful  women  called  Muses 
— in  Greek,  Mousa;  hence  all  branches  of  learning 
were  called  Mousike,  which  means  “presided  over  by 
the  muses.”  As  the  Art  of  Music  grew  in  estimation 
and  development,  the  word  Mousike  became  more  and 
more  restricted  in  its  meaning,  and,  instead  of  mean¬ 
ing  all  the  sciences  and  arts,  began  to  mean  music 
in  our  sense.  After  the  Romans  began  to  study 
singing  and  playing  upon  instruments,  they  borrowed 
the  word  from  the  Greeks,  but  wrote  it  Musica,  and 
meant  by  it  just  what  we  do  when  we  say  music. 

Scales. 

There  can  be  no  music  without  scales,  so  we  will 
apply  to  this  word,  scale,  to  hear  what  it  can  say 
of  itself.  Whenever  men  want  to  give  a  name  to 
some  new  thing  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  try  to 
find  out  some  resemblance  between  the  new  thing 
and  something  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Some 
one  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  series  of  sounds 
rising  gradually  in  pitch  resembled  a  ladder,  and 
with  a.  happy  thought  called  it  the  “ladder”  of 
sounds.  Ladder  in  Latin  is  Scala. 

Diatonic. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  tnat  all  scales  were  not 
alike,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  more  words 
to  join  with  the  word  scale  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  So  the  word  “Diatonic,”  which  means 
“through  the  tones,”  was  invented  to  signify  a  scale 
which  moves  through  all  the  letters  without  omis¬ 
sion  or  repetition. 

Chromatic. 

In  order  to  describe  a  scale  which  gave  nearly  all 
the  letters  in  two  forms  a  word  was  borrowed  from 
a  totally  different  science,  that  of  light  or  color,  and 
this  scale  which  gives  two  shades  of  every  letter  was 
called  chromatic — from  the  Greek  name  for  color, 
Chroma. 

Tone. 

We  come  now  to  a  word,  tone,  which  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  give  a  clear  account  of  itself;  it  has  to 
mean  so  many  things.  It  is  quite  sure  that  it  was 
born  in  Greece  and  its  original  name  was  Tonos,  and 
it  meant,  literally,  “straining  or  raising  the  voice.” 
Then  because  singing  up  the  scale  necessitated  a 
gradual  straining  or  raising  of  the  voice,  Tonos  came 
to  mean  a  scale.  Then  in  some  way  it  got  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  whole  step  between  two  sounds;  then,  as 
though  it  did  not  have  enough  work  put  on  it,  it 
began  to  mean  any  musical  sound,  and  last  of  all  the 
quality  or  kind  of  a  sound,  as  a  violin  tone,  a  flute 
tone,  etc.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  words  we 
have  questioned  so  far,  the  first  meant  originally  all 
the  arts  and  sciences;  the  next  meant  a  ladder;  next 
a  ladder  that  went  through  all  the  letters;  next  a 
ladder  that  had  different  shades  of  color;  the  last, 
which  originally  meant  stretching,  has  now  literally 
been  stretched  to  cover  so  many  meanings  that  it 
does  not  feel  quite  sure  which  one  it  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  its  most  appropriate. — H.  A.  Clarke. 
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Our  system  of  specialization  (in  education)  is 
measured  upon  the  abilities  of  small  and  unin= 
spired  men.  Fortunately  a  world=genius  will 
break  through  all  limitations;  but  if  our  educa* 
tional  system  is  to  serve  the  highest  life  we 
must  seek  to  awaken  the  creative  spirit  from 
within,  instead  of  fashioning  a  narrow  talent  or 
multiplying  an  unrelated  erudition.  —  Edward 
Howard  Griggs. 

*  * 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  pupil  to  enter  into  his 
work  as  earnestly  and  thoroughly  as  if  he  expects,  at 
some  future  time,  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  musical 
work.  It  is  very  necessary,  also,  that  the  teacher 
shall  not  cease  to  be  a  student,  no  matter  how  long 
behind  him  he  has  left  his  early  student  days.  The 
true  spirit  is:  Once  a  student,  always  a  student. 
This  spirit  it  is  that  keeps  the  teacher  from  becoming 
an  old  fogy,  from  growing  fossilized,  since  it  leads 
him  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  things,  for  new 
ideas,  which  he  is  ready  to  examine  and  to  study 
closely  if  need  he.  There  is  always  something  that 
one  should  learn,  and  the  most,  successful  teacher  is 
not  the  one  who  rests  on  his  laurels,  but  he  who  is  so 
much  the  student  that  he  is  always  looking  for  new 
subjects  to  study. 

*-  Vc  * 

Life  is  full  of  changes,  of  surprises.  To-day  is  not 
as  yesterday;  to-morrow  will  be  different  from  to¬ 
day.  Human  art  reflects  the  conditions  of  human 
life;  it  must  represent  action,  movement,  a  mo¬ 
ment  taken  from  life,  from  nature,  but  still  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  great  world  life.  Art  in  its  best  mani¬ 
festations  makes  constant  and  extensive  use  of 
changing  conditions  or,  as  put  in  Mr.  Perry’s  splendid 
article,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  of  The  Etude,  of  contrast.  Art  abhors  same¬ 
ness,  monotony,  much  repetition  as  nature  abhors  a* 
vacuum.  There  is  no  progress  in  exact  repetition. 
Hence  artistic  compositions  are  based  on  contrasting 
effects,  and  the  artistic  player  seeks  to  reproduce 
these  same  shifting,  kaleidoscopic  emotional  pictures 
or  combinations  for  the  hearer.  We  suggest  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal  and  assimilation  of  Mr.  Perry’s  teachings. 

*  *  # 

A1  paper  devoted  to  the  musical  instrument  trade 
makes  the  statement  that  there  are  about  2,000,000 
pianos  in  use  in  the  country.  Of  course  each  piano 
represents  several  persons  who  are  interested  in 
music,  some  professionally,  others  as  pupils,  and  still 
others  as  mere  lovers.  Every  piano  that  comes  into 
a  community  means  an  extension  of  the  musical  in¬ 
terests  of  that  community,  means  more  persons 
brought  into  close  connection  with  music,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  who  will  support  musical 
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enterprises,  a  wider  field  for  teaching.  Teachers  can 
well  afford  to  work  amicably  with  the  local  dealer, 
not,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  for  a  possible  commis¬ 
sion,  but  because  the  interests  of  the  profession  are 
extended.  The  better  the  business  of  the  members  of 
the  music  trade,  the  greater  the  field  for  teaching,  and 
as  the  effects  are  reciprocal  the  benefits  are  certainly 
mutual.  Keen  observers  say  that  1904  will  maintain 
a  fair  average  of  business.  Music  teaching  should  be 
as  profitable  as  previous  years.  We  may  hope  for 
better.  One  thing  is  sure,  it  does  no  harm  to  the 
teacher’s  interests  if  he  try  to  make  business  by 
business  methods. 

X 

At  a  concert  given  in  Dresden  recently  somewhat 
of  an  innovation  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
program.  A  new  work,  a  string  quintet  by  Felix 
Draeseke,  was  presented.  In  order  to  offer  a  better 
chance  than  usual  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
merits  of  the  composition  it  was  played  twice,  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  concert.  The  result, 
it  is  said,  justified  the  plan  adopted.  This  is  not  tne 
first  time  that  a  composer  has  made  use  of  this 
method  to  present  a  work  to  his  audience  under  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  judgment.  We  believe  that  von 
Biilow  adopted  the  same  plan  on  several  occasions. 
Nevertheless  it  is  unusual  enough  to  be  considered 
an  innovation.  Apparently  it  offers  the  hearer  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  work  and  to  secure  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  it ;  the  second  playing  of  it  an 
hour  later  brings  the  work  up  while  it  is  still  fresh 
in  the  mind,  thus  giving  a  chance  for  the  work  to 
confirm  a  first  favorable  impression  or  to  fail  to 
reach  a  required  standard.  A  work  which  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  pass  two  critical  hearings  should  make  its 
way  later. 

Wo  see  no  reason  why  some  such  method  as  this 
should  not  be  used  to  advantage  by  composers. 
Artists  place  their  pictures  on  exhibition  in  a  gallery 
and  those  who  are  interested  have  opportunity  for 
more  than  a  fleeting  look.  When  an  exhibition  has 
closed  every  picture  has  been  put  through  a  fair  test. 
Not  so  with  a  new  composition  of  a  serious  nature. 
Unless  it  have,  in  strong  measure,  those  qualities  of 
rhythm,  melody,  color,  etc.,  that  attract  and  impress 
powerfully  at  first  hearing,  the  musical  composition 
lias  but  little  chance  for  future  hearing.  If  it  have 
some  new  ideas  in  construction  and  development,  if 
it  depart  much  from  established  methods,  a  first 
hearing  is  not  sufficient.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Felix 

Draeseke  has  in  it  something  to  commend. 

* *  *  * 

Those  interested  in  the  remarkable  series  of  Bach 
festivals  which  have  been  given  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Fred  Wolle,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  plans  have  been  formulated  looking 
toward  their  continuance  on  a  permanent  basis. 
These  are,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  inchoate  at  present, 
but  they  include  the  building  of  a  temple  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  music  of  the  highest  and  most  profound 
type. 

To  quote  from  a  private  letter  written  by  the 
originator  of  this  noble  scheme:  “Not  a  concert  hall, 
nor  merely  a  music  hall.  Not  exactly  a  church,  for 
that  conveys  to  the  mind  of  some  the  idea  of  theo¬ 
logical  or  denominational  difference.  A  place  where 
all  can  worship  through  the  music.  Like  a  church 
without  theology.  A  service  without  a  sermon.” 

This  may  remain  an  ideal — but  is  it  not  an  id£al 
worth  striving  for?  Even  Bayreuth,  with  its  Ger¬ 
manic  legends  and  myths,  its  strange  mingling  of 
Christian  traditions  and  Buddhistic  lore,  falls  below 
the  plane  of  such  a  lofty  conception.  If  all  to  whom 
music  is  more  than  a  diversion  for  the  passing  mo¬ 
ment,  or  an  adjunct  to  a  series  of  cunningly  devised 
■  dramatic  situations,  were  to  unite  in  a  determination 
to  make  this  ideal  a  reality,  the  thing  were  done. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
Bach  festivals  will  continue  as  before,  biennially, 
upon  even  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  foun¬ 
dation.  Next  season  it  is  proposed  to  have  no  less 
than  three  to  illustrate  the  most  significant  periods 
of  the  church  year — Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and 
Easter — with  appropriate  music  from  the  works  of 
the  great  father  of  modern  music. 

Truly,  as  Beethoven  said,  Bach  was  no  “brook,”  but 
an  ocean- — one,  too,  of  inexhaustible  inspiration  to 
the  musician.  In  his 'works — old  in  form,  youthful 
in  essence — may  he  found  all  of  music,  the  past,  the 
present,  and,  it  may  lie  asserted,  even  the  future. 
Nothing  can  bring  a  richer  reward  than  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  their  power,  beauty,  and  majesty  to  an  un¬ 
heeding  generation. 


The  musically  sensitive  can  hardly  help  being  fre¬ 
quently  annoyed  by  the  indiscriminate  applause 
which  prevails  on  all  musical  occasions.  It  certainly 
seems  incongruous  to  punctuate  the  numbers  of  an 
oratorio,  to  interrupt  the  action  of  a  music-drama, 
or  to  follow  a  tender,  soul-felt  adagio  with  the  same 
noisy  hand-clapping  that  greets  a  whistling  solo,  or  a 
rag-time  melody.  Then,  too,  the  so-called  encore, 
which  is  often  the  result  of  this  ill-timed  applause  is 
generally  an  offense  to  one’s  sense  of  artistic  pro¬ 
priety,  whether  it  consist  in  a  repetition  or,  in  the 
case  of  solo  artists,  the  addition  of  something  en¬ 
tirely  different.  In  either  case  the  scheme  of  a  well- 
ordered  program  is  broken  up,  and  a  personal  ele¬ 
ment  emphasized  which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
highest  manifestations  of  art. 

In  Paris  these  evils  have  long  been  recognized  and 
a  league  of  artists  and  amateurs  has  been  formed, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  do  away  with  all  applause 
during  the  course  of  any  musical  performance;  only 
at  the  close  is  enthusiasm  to  have  full  sway.  En¬ 
cores,  it  is  needless  to  say,  play  no  part  in  such  a 
plan,  which  is  that  followed,  at  Bayreuth  for  many 
years.  There  the  silence  which  prevails  as  the  cur¬ 
tain  slowly  closes  is  far  more  impressive  than  the 
ordinary  outbreak  of  hands  and  feet.  Even  Bay¬ 
reuth  audiences,  composed  as  they  are  of  the  elect, 
had  to  be  trained  to  such  a  point  of  abnegation.  At 
the  first  performance  of  “Parsifal”  twenty-two  years 
ago,  the  end  of  the  first  act  was  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  applause.  Wagner  immediately  swept  out  before 
the  curtain  and  upbraided  his  hearers  for  thus  dis¬ 
turbing  the  reverential  atmosphere  of  his  music- 
drama.  The  reproof  bore  fruit.  But  as  they  were 
silently  departing  after  the  third  and  last  act  he 
again  emerged,  and  to  their  confusion  reproved  them 
as  sharply  for  not  applauding  the  artists  who  had 
wrought  so  nobly.  Hence  the  traditional  custom  at 
Bayreuth  is  to  reserve  all  demonstration  until  the 
end  of  the  entire  work;  then  it  is  given  heartily  and 
with  good  will. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  the  average 
person  musically  inclined  that  he  is  in  reality  unable 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  a  player  or  of 
the  musical  value  of  a  composition  unaided.  In  this 
respect  music  labors  under  a  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  other  arts — painting,  for 
example.  The  person  who  has  had  experience  with 
pictures  will  usually  form  an  opinion  for  himself.  In 
music,  however,  it  is  different.  Given  two  players 
of  the  same  ability  as  manifested  in  their  playing  of 
the  same  pieces,  and  the  average  hearer  will  be  cau¬ 
tious  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  playing  until 
the  question  has  been  asked  and  answered:  “With 
whom  is  she  studying?”  “Who  was  his  teacher?” 
According  to  the  reply  is  the  judgment  formed  of  the 
player.  If  the  teacher  be  one  who  is  the  fad  of  the 
hour,  or  if  he  he  one  of  the  famous  “makers  of 
pianists,”  the  pupil  is  voted  an  artistic,  a  finished 
player.  Another  who  may  play  equally  well,  who 
comes  from  the  studio  of  a  less-known  teacher  is 
passed  by  as  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other. 

The  fact  is  we  do  not  attempt  to  value  things  for 
themselves,  but  look  outside  to  adventitious  factors. 
One  thing  that  has  assisted  in  this  is  the  tendency  to 
rush  after  some  great  teacher  if  only  to  get  “a  few 
lessons,”  as  if  there  were  some  magic  in  the  work  of 
this  man  or  that  woman,  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  careful,  thorough  work  which  some  less  re¬ 
nowned  instructor  is  known  to  exact.  Too  often 
famous  teachers  will  accept  pupils  for  a  short  time, 
charging  a  high  fee,  yet  knowing  well  that  that  self¬ 
same  person  will  go  away  later  to  trade  on  the 
prestige  of  his  name  by  advertising  herself  as  “pupil 
of  Herr  - ,  or  Signor  So  and  So.” 

Schools  of  music  connected  with  institutions  of 
learning  often  exact  certificates,  diplomas,  or  other 
recommendations  before  engaging  teachers.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  puts  a  sort  of  premium  upon  letters  of  in¬ 
dorsement  from  celebrated  teachers.  It  sounds  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  able  to  say  in  an  advertising  circular  or  a 
catalogue:  “Miss  Charlotte  Fairbanks,  teacher  of 
piano,  pupil  of  - - ,  Berlin,  or  of  - ,  Vienna.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  average  hearer  would  he 
more  anxious  to  be  entertained,  to  he  moved  bv 
playing  and  singing,  than  to  know  wnether  or  not  it 
is  safe  to  gush  over  the  work  of  the  artist.  Good 
form  reigns  far  too  supreme  in  the  social  circles 
when  art  is  in  question.  One  dare  not  make ,  mis¬ 
takes  of  judgment.  Hence  a  great  teacher  argues  a 
good  pupil.  The  experienced  know  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent.  Let  us  have  more  sincerity  in  musical  circles. 


THE  ETUDE 
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OCAD 

E.PARJME/NT 

Conducted  by  H-W- Greene 

I  have  told  you  of  the  Spaniard  who  always  put  on  his  spectacles  when  about  to  eat 
cherries,  that  they  might  look  bigger  and  more  tempting.  In  like  manner  I  make  the  most  of  my 
enjoyments;  and,  though  I  do  not  cast  my  eyes  away  from  my  troubles,  I  pack  them  in  as 
little  compass  as  I  can  for  myself,  and  never  let  them  annoy  others.  Robert  Southey. 


COMPETITION. 

The  essential  point  in  competition  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  of  success  as  in  the  value  of  the 
thing  for  which  the  strife  is  made.  The  spirit  of 
competition  is  so  much  a  thing  of  nature,  that  life 
would  be  but  a  faltering  existence  without  it.  It 
enters,  though  often  unconsciously,  into  every  field 
of  effort.  Children  compete  in  running  and  leaping, 
and  later  for  their  honors  and  standing  in  school; 
out  from  which  they  go  to  enter  upon  a  life  bristling 
with  competition.  So  entirely  does  it  permeate  the 
practical  life,  that  it  might  justly  be  called  the 
ruling  passion.  A  clergyman  was  heard  to  say,  “1 
have  made  thirty  new  converts  who  will  join  the 
church  next  communion,  more  than  Brother  Robes 
did  in  the  two  last  years  of  his  pastorate.”  Compe¬ 
tition  in  the  saving  of  souls,  so  to  speak;  a  laudable 
effort  and  unquestionably  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives,  but  the  instinct  of  competition  could  not 
be  suppressed;  hence  the  comparison. 

We  hear  of  eating  contests,  the  “Beauty  Con¬ 
gress,”  and  thus  on  up  the  scale  to  the  business 
world  where  it  is  welcomed  as  the  “life  of  trade.” 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  art  world,  when  knights  of 
the  brush  vie  with  their  fellow  artists  in  efforts  to 
gain  honors  in  the  Academy.  Musicians  are  not 
free  of  this  most  natural  desire  to  excel,  and  strive 
to  outclass  their  fellow-musicians. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  German  singing  societies,  where 
large  bodies  of  singers  meet  and  sing  the  same 
choruses  for  prizes. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  these  meetings  that 
furnished  the  present  writer  with  his  suggestion  for 
this  theme.  An  event  occurred  which  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  as  unusual,  by  tire  press,  which  in  a 
sense  is  quite  true.  The  merits  of  two  young  men  of 
different  nationalities,  both  tenors  and  members  of 
the  societies  which  had  been  competing  at  a  Sanger  - 
fest,  were  being  discussed  by  some  of  their  admirers 
at  a  club  one  evening.  The  party  was  about  evenly 
divided  in  the  claim  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the 
better  singer;  and  since  a  discussion  of  their  merits 
brought  them  no  nearer  to  a  decision  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  a  miniature  Siingerfest,  provided  the 
two  principals  could  be  persuaded  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  their  friends,  and  submit  to  the  test.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  develop  the  plan,  with 
the  result  that  the  unusual  occurred.  The  parlor  of 
the  hotel  was  selected  as  the  arena,  and  the  vocal 
gladiators  met  and  agreed  upon  their  weapons,  in 
other  words,  their  program.  They  were  each  to  sing 
the  same  numbers,  or  groups,  in  succession;  judges 
were  selected  who  were  supposed  to  be  without  bias ; 
the  guests  of  the  hotel  afforded  an  audience  as  addi¬ 
tional  inspiration,  and  the  affair  was  carried  forward 
to  a  successful  issue.  To  some  this  is  a  thought- 
provoking  episode,  and,  barring  the  difficulty  of  se¬ 
curing  judges  both  competent  and  unprejudiced, 
could  be  adopted  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  many  of 
the  doubts  which  now  exist  as  to  the  justice  of 
singers’  claims  that  they  can  sing.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  competent  judges  could  be  overcome  in  time 
by  training  a  selection.  Of  course,  some  singers 
would  feel  that  their  “top  note”  should  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  feature,  and  would  strive  to  produce  a  tone  as 
near  the  top  as  possible ;  others  are  sure  to  place  an 
undue  value  on  mere  stress,  and  would  claim  distinc¬ 
tion  because  they  could  sing  louder  than  their  com¬ 
petitors  ;  others  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  breath  at  the  expense  of  its  con¬ 
trol  and  effect,  would  point  with  confidence  at  the 
number  of  notes  they  had  been  able  to  sing  in  a 
single  breath;  and  then  still  another  group  would 


claim  honors  because  they  could  sing  the  fastest. 
Some  might  even,  boast  that  there  was  virtue  in 
being  able  to  sing  the  longest  time  without  stopping: 
and  then  the  variety  and  length  of  the  repertory 
would  be  claimed  as  a  basis  for  preferment.  The 
girl  who  could  sing  the  longest  list  of  songs,  or  in 
the  most  languages,  or  the  greatest  number  from 
memory,  would  feel  that  these  accomplishments  en¬ 
titled  her  to  the  highest  rating. 

Of  course,  judges  would  readily  be  found  who 
could  decide  upon  merits  of  this  sort,  if  merits  they 
were,  for  all  they  would  require  would  be  a  stop 
watch,  a  pitch  pipe,  and  a  pad  and  pencil.  But  since 
modern  art  does  not  take  at  all  into  account  the 
above-mentioned  features,  they  may  be  swept  aside 
as  irrelevant  to  the  real  question  as  to  what  is  a 
legitimate  basis  of  competition  between  singers.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  an  answer  explains  even  the 
greater  difficulty  of  finding  persons  capable  of  decid¬ 
ing  the  question  of  superiority.  It  is  purely  an 
esthetic  problem.  It  relates  as  closely  to  gift  as  to 
attainment,  and  since  attainment  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  justly  be  considered  in  competition,  the 
judge  must  be  endowed  with  the  highest  type  of 
psychologic  instinct. 

It  would  be  of  little  value  or  satisfaction  to  know 
which  of  two  pers'ons  had  been  most  richly  endowed. 
Of  vastly  greater  importance  would  it  be  to  be  able 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  had  made  the  most  of 
the  gifts  they  were  endowed  with.  Of  course,  the 
incident  of  the  two  tenors  above  referred  to  was  of 
a  friendly  nature  and  could  not  have  a  lasting  effect 
or  influence,  but  it  was  highly  typical  of  the  fatalism 
in  art  gifts  in  their  relation  to  the  world  upon  which 
they  depend  for  approval.  A  fatalism  which  inspires 
some  and  goads  others  to  great  effort,  and  on  the 
other  hand  discourages  many  who  feel  the  vigor  of 
its  truth,  for  they  know  that  an  audience  is  but  a 
composite  judge  which  takes  into  account  not  their 
gifts  or  sacrifices,  or  both,  which  brought  them  there, 
but  their  art  as  a  manifestation;  not  how  they 
worked,  or  what  they  worked  with,  but  the  result  of 
it.  Such  is  the  stern  -fact  confronting  the  student  of 
music;  he  cannot  escape  it,  and  his  is  the  error  if  it 
is  not  taken  into  account  when  the  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  is  made. 

The  best  singer  should  win  in  competition.  Com¬ 
petition  should  serve  to  stimulate  the  artist  to  noble 
effort;  but  the  difficulty  lies,  as  was  hinted  above, 
in  the  fallibility  of  judges,  be  they  composite  or 
individual.  Prejudice  and  preference  enter  so 
largely  into  the  critic’s  character  that  the  singer  to  a 
great  extent  is  a  victim  of  a  something  that  is  to  be 
found  in  every  activity.  It  is  called  chance,  and  it 
has  its  value.  Chance  confronts  the  singer  as  a 
formidable  if  not  worthy  adversary.  To  meet  and 
conquer  chance  is  possible,  but  requires  the  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  combination,  of  art  and  technic.  To  con¬ 
front  a  judge  who  will  have  no  patience  with  Verdi, 
because  Wagner  is  a  god,  and  win  him  to  you ,  not 
Verdi,  because  what  you  do  is  so  exquisitely  done,  is 
a  victory  in  an  unequal  combat;  hence  all  the  more 
creditable.  To  fight  chance  with  chance  is  a  mistake. 
The  singer  should  take  no  chances;  there  are  plenty 
of  them  to  be  met  apart  from  himself;  his  weapons 
are  certainty  and  perfection.  There  are  many  critics 
who  judge  well.  To  judge  justly  requires  more  and 
a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  is  demanded  of  the 
singer,  hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that  competition 
is  so  often  a  failure. 


Hor.n  to  your  purpose  to  have  a  perfect  character, 
as  a  helmsman  holds  to  his  course  along  a  rocky 
coast.  There  is  danger  in  every  deviation. — Success. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SONGS. 

BY  HORACE  P.  DIBBLE. 

The  art  of  singing  and  the  art  of  song  writing 
represent  to-day,  in  their  respective  spheres,  their 
share  in  the  great  evolution  of  the  art  of  music. 
There  are  fashions  and  fads  in  music  as  in  other 
things;  however,  its  true  growth  has  not  been  be¬ 
cause  of  changes  in  fashion,  but  a  gradual  evolution 
and  unfolding  in  spite  of  them. 

Singing  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  unnatural 
as  compared  with  speech.  Unnatural,  because  in 
singing  we  use  a  certain  definite  pitch.  We  also  sus 
tain  the  tone,  often  for  a  long  duration  of  time. 
This  duration  of  time  is  according  to  fixed  rhyth¬ 
mical  pulsations  which  succeed  one  another  with  a 
certain  regularity.  In  singing  we  are  also  compelled 
to  use  the  voice  over  a  wide  range  of  pitch  where  it 
is  not  used  in  speech.  In  all  these  different  ways  is 
singing  unnatural  as  compared  with  speaking. 

While  the  above  always  was  and  always  will  be 
true,  ancient  songs  were  more  unnatural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  than  are  modern  songs.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  change  in  modern  music  toward  naturalness 
or  freedom  from  artificiality.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  contrast  songs  of  one  or  two  hundred 
years  ago  with  those  of  recent  years. 

While  much  meritorious  poetry  was  written  in  the 
past,  a  large  proportion  which  was  set  to  music 
shows  artificiality  of  thought  and  mood.  In  fact, 
that  was  the  age  of  unreality.  Dress,  actions,  speech, 
and  manners  in  the  educated  classes  all  had  this 
tinge.  This  was  equally  true  of  instrumental  music. 

When  we  say  that  the  words  and  music  of  modern 
songs  are  superior  in  thought  and  mood  to  ancient 
songs,  we  do  not,  of  course,  consider  the  enormous 
amount  of  rubbish  and  trash  which  is  printed  under 
the  head  of  “popular  songs.”  In  considering  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Ancient  and  Modern  Songs”  we  refer  to  the 
best  of  each. 

While  this  difference  and  gradual  change  from 
artificiality  to  reality  exists,  there  seems  to  be  a  still 
greater  difference — greater  in  its  demands  upon  the 
singer ;  viz.,  that  of  intensity.  The  words  mean 
more,  and  the  music,  in  forcibly  portraying  all  that 
the  words  suggest,  causes  demands  upon  the  singer 
*  which  are  much  greater  than  are  the  demands  made 
by  ancient  songs. 

Ancient  songs  were,  as  a  class,  flowing  in  their 
style.  They  were  often  filled  with  runs,  turns,  trills, 
and  other  musical  embellishments;  in  this  respect 
they  were  musically  quite  difficult.  Such  music  re¬ 
quired  long  study  before  it  could  be  executed  cor¬ 
rectly.  Singers  were  compelled  to  sing  with  free 
throats  and  use  plenty  of  breath,  because  this  music 
could  not  be  sung  in  any  other  way.  The  long  and 
arduous  practice  required  to  sing  such  music  was 
sufficient  to  develop  voices  to  their  utmost  limit  of 
quality  and  porver. 

The  so-called  “Old  Italian  Method”  of  singing  was 
not  so  much  a  method  of  tone  production,  per  sc,  as  it 
teas  the  long  studying  of  difficult  music  and  the 
gradual  development  of  the  voice  by  using  it  freely' 
with  correctly  controlled ■  breath. 

While  this  music  was  difficult  from  a  technically 
musical  standpoint,  it  made  but  slight  demand  upon 
the  emotion  and  mentality  of  the  singer.  So  long  as 
he  was  able  to  deliver  a  physically  large,  free,  and 
flowing  tone  he  was  apt  to  be  satisfied  and  expect 
his  public  to  be  satisfied  with  that  tone. 

Ancient  songs,  therefore,  had  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  free  development  of  the  voice,  and 
the  contrast  with  the  mechanical  musical  instru¬ 
ments  of  those  days  caused  the  voice  to  seem  more 
beautiful  and  powerful  than  it  would  have  seemed  if 
contrasted  with  a  modern  grand  piano  or  a  modern 
orchestra.  Modern  musical  instruments  have  prob¬ 
ably  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  quality  and  power, 
but  there  is  always  a  limit  to  the  human  voice. 
Though  we  can  only  judge  by  what  we  read,  it  is 
probable  that  the  best  of  the  ancient  singers  attained 
this  limit,  and  having  so  attained  it  had  an  immense 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  modern  singer. 

Many  modern  songs,  while  requiring  an  intensity 
of  impassioned  delivery,  are  musically  easy — any 
tyro  with  an  ear  for  carrying  a  tune,  can  learn  to 
sing  them  after  a  few  repetitions.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  young  singer  attempts  such  music  with 
an  undeveloped  voice.  If  he  is  gifted  with  tempera¬ 
ment,  he  feels  all  the  force  of  words  and  music, ^  but, 
attempts  to  express  himself  with  an  inadequate  in¬ 
strument.  Many  a  modern  singing  teacher  encour¬ 
ages  such  attempts  and  acts  as  foolishly  as  would  a 
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teacher  of  piano  who  would  give  a  Beethoven  sonata 
or  a  Liszt  rhapsody  to  a  beginner. 

The  accompaniments  of  most  modern  songs  are 
much  more  complex  and  involved  than  are  those  of 
ancient  songs,  and  their  being  played  on  modern  in¬ 
struments  makes  the  contrast  of  power  between 
singer  and  instrument  all  the  worse  for  the  singer. 

Let  us  contrast  a  few  favorite  ancient  songs  with 
those  of  to-day: — 

“Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes”. . .  .Old  English 


“I  Attempt  from  Love’s  Sickness  to  Fly” . Purcell 

“Nina”  . Pergolese 

“Should  lie  Upbraid” . Bishop 

“Caro  Mio  Ben” . Giordani 

“The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air” . Arne 

“When  the  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye” . Bishop 

“My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair” . Haydn 

“Nymphs  and  Shepherds” . Purcell 

“Amaryllis”  . Caccini 

“La  Charmante  Marguerite” . Old  French 

“My  Love’s  an  Arbutus” . Old  Irish 


You  will  notice  in  all  of  these  songs:  First,  a  sim¬ 
plicity,  I  might  say  a  paucity,  in  the  accompaniment ; 
second,  while  the  voice  part  is  melodious,  the  music 
requires  in  scarcely  any  portion  of  it  anything  like 
the  intensity  of  passion  and  dramatic  delivery  that 
the  majority  of  the  best  modern  songs  need. 

Let  us  compare  these  with  some  modern  songs 
taken  at  random,  though  purposely  selected  because 
they  have  been  and  are  much  sung  by  amateurs  and 
those  with  voices  unequal  to  the  task  of  producing 
the  intensity  needed  for  their  proper  rendition: — 


“The  Rosary” . Nevin 

“My  Desire” . Nevin 

“A  Dream” . Bartlett 

“Crossing  the  Bar” . Buck 

“Lost  Chord” . Sullivan 

“When  Love  is  Gone” . Hawley 

“Love  is  a  Bubble” . Allitsen 

“At  Parting” . Rogers 

“Der  Asra” . Rubinstein 

“What  the  Chimney  Sang” . Griswold 


None  of  imese  songs  are  musically  difficult,  and 
some  of  them  are  quite  easy,  but  they  all  call  for  a  . 
large  variety  of  emotional  expression,  and  most  of 
them  cannot  be  properly  sung  without  a  mastery  of 
breath  control. 

The  Remedy. 

What  are  teachers  to  do  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty?  First,  we  must  impress  upon  each  pupil  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  learn  to  be  a  good  singer.  \ve 
should  explain  that  it  will  taxe  him  just  as  long  to 
be  an  artist  in  singing  as  it  will  to  become  an  artist 
in  piano  playing.  Most  persons  do  not  believe  this. 

Second,  we  should  have  a  regular  graded  system  of 
study,  not  merely  of  technical  exercises  and  vocalizes, 
but  of  songs.  Many  a  teacher  uses  more  or  less 
good  judgment  in  selecting  exercises  and  then  starts 
his  pupil  on  an  operatic  selection,  or  some  song  for 
w'hich  the  pupil  is  not  yet  ready. 

The  great  difficulty  is  in  selecting  songs  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  which  will  have  a  content  in 
words  and  music  that  makes  tnem  worth  singing. 
Much  time  is  required  for  development  of  breath  con¬ 
trol,  coupled  with  freedom  and  power  and  beauty  of 
tone.  If  we  use  songs  that  are  not  beyond  the 
pupil’s  limitations  they  will  assist  him  technically 
and  also  give  him  ideas  regarding  interpretation, 
which  ideas  can  be  applied  to  more  difficult  songs  as 
he  progresses.  If  correctly  taught,  and  if  the  pupil 
be  not  required  to  sing  songs  beyond  his  ability,  he 
can,  from  the  beginning,  learn  to  sing  without  strain. 
He  can  be  shown  that  forcefulness  at  high  or  low 
pitches  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  effort  to  make  a 
big  tone,  but  just  the  reverse.  The  desire  to  “arrive” 
quickly  is  a  common  fault  in  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
There  is  nothing  which  requires  greater  patience 
than  the  teaching  of  singing. 

Many  of  these  ancient  songs  when  properly  se¬ 
lected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil  can  be  used  in 
the  first  grades.  They  will  be  found  interesting 
from  both  a  historical  and  a  musical  standpoint. 

Most  modern  songs  need  more  development  of 
technic  than  do  ancient  songs,  as  the  stress  and 
strain  on  the  voice  is  greater;  but  the  songs  in 
themselves  do  not  give  the  preparatory  help  which 
can  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  ancient  songs. 

Singing  is  not  a  lost  art.  Where  a  hundred  years 
ago  there  were  only  a  few  great  singers  before  the 
public  at  one  time,  to-day  there  are  many.  It  is  not 
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a  lost  art,  but  is  one  in  which  it  has  become  much 
more  difficult  to  attain  greatness.  To  be  a  great 
singer  to-day  one  needs  not  only  a  great  voice,  but 
a  great  brain  and  a  great  soul. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  C.  SAINT-SAENS. 

[Saint-Saens,  the  composer,  who  is  spending  part 
of  the  winter  in  Egypt,  has  written  a  choral  compo¬ 
sition  entitled  “Hymne  a  la  France,”  which  is  to  be 
used  in  French  schools  and  colleges.  We  reproduce 
below  an  extract  from  the  report  addressed  by  Mons. 
Saint-Saens  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  music 
study  into  the  school  system. — Ed.] 

“Obligatory  instruction  in  music  in  schools  is  a 
measure  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  estimated 
from  the  point  oi  view  of  its  elevating  influence  on 
the  musical  standards  of  our  country.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  musical  culture  is  the  indication  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  civilization.  An  understanding  of  this  truth  is 
necessary  as  an  impetus  to  pursue  the  work  with 
every  possible  energy. 

“Until  the  present  time  it  was  believed  that  in  the 
foundation  and  encouragement  of  male  choral  socie¬ 
ties  a  sufficiently  powerful  influence  for  good  was  at 
work.  While  this  movement  is  popular  and  no  doubt 
excellent  it  is  insufficient,  for  the  reasons  that  these 
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societies  are  made  up  of  adults  who  take  up  the 
study  too  late  in  life  to  make  it  profitable,  and 
women  not  being  eligible  are  deprived  of  even  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  atmosphere  in  which  lies  their  chief 
value. 

“The  study  of  elements  of  music  which  sometimes 
presents  unattainable  difficulties  to  adults  is  but 
mere  play  for  children.  By  introducing  this  study  in 
the  schools  there  would  be  as  a  result,  and  without 
effort  on  their  part,  generations  of  young  people  of 
both  sexes  prepared  to  take  up  singing  as  soon  as 
their  voices  were  formed. 

“In  addition  there  would  be  a  gradual  elevation  of 
the  masses,  so  large  a  proportion  of  which  prefer 
songs  of  the  popular  or  grotesque  order.  They  woulu 
learn  the  pure  and  elevating  enjoyments  of  ensemble 
music. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  until  experience  has  shown 
in  which  direction  the  work  could  be  pursued  to  the 
best  advantage,  that  schools  in  the  early  grades 
should  be  taught  solfeggio  in  one  or  more  parts  or 
voices;  this  study  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  read  fluently;  an  inspector  would  have  to 
examine  and  assign  these  solfeggio  exercises  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  several  needs,  simple  forms  being  the  best. 
The  excellent  solfeggio  by  Batiste,  or  some  older  and 
more  elementary  works  could  be  chosen ;  the  teacher 
would  suffer  only  from  an  embarrassment  of  choice.” 


THE  HEAD  VOICE. 

BY  D.  A.  CLIPPINGEB. 

Owing  to  a  very  elastic  nomenclature  all  state¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  voice  need  explanation.  Such 
a  variety  of  terms  is  used  in  referring  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  vocal  processes  that  it  is  often  impossible  to. 
make  a  bare  statement  with  any  assurance  of  con¬ 
veying  an  exact  meaning. 

In  speaking  of  the  head  voice  it  is  necessary  to- 
explain  what  is  meant.  Take,  for  example,  the  pitch 
G,  fourth  space,  bass  clef.  One  may  sing  half  a  dozen 
different  qualities  without  in  any  way  changing  the- 
action  of  the  vocal  chords.  This  is  the  result  of' 
different  formations  of  the  cavities  above  the  vocal 
chords.  The  slightest  change  in  the  formation  of  the- 
cavities  will  affect  the  quality  or  color  of  the  tone. 
All  of  these  qualities  may  be  produced  with  a  full 
power  or  they  may  be  produced  pianissimo.  This- 
can  be  done  in  any  part  of  the  voice,  while  the  singer 
may  have  all  the  shades  of  tone  color,  from  the  very 
bright  to  the  very  somber,  in  any  of  the  so-called 
registers  and  at  any  power.  Tone  color  then  is  in- 
nowise  a  question  of  register  or  power.  It  comes, 
under  the  head  of  voice  placing,  by  which  is  meant 
an  adjustment  of  the  cavities  above  the  vocal  chords. 

Is  the  head  voice,  then,  as  the  term  applies  to  the 
male  voice,  a  matter  of  voice  placing,  that  is,  tone¬ 
coloring,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a  different  mechanism, 
a  different  action  of  the  vocal  chords?  If  it  is  true 
that  every  variety  of  tone  color  may  be  produced  on 
any  tone  of  the  voice,  then  we  should  look  elsewhere 
for  a  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  male  voice,  namely,  what  to  do  with  the 
upper  end  of  it. 

Tenors  with  fresh,  brilliant  voices  sing  A  and  B-flat 
with  great  power  and  resonance,  and  a  great  career 
is  predicted ;  but  after  a  few  years  the  upper  voice 
loses  its  brilliancy.  The  tones  become  veiled  and 
husky  and  are  taken  with  great  effort,  and  finally 
disappear  one  by  one.  What  is  the  cause?  We  may 
discover  it  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  male  and 
female  voices  do  about  the  same  things  at  the  same 
absolute  pitches. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment.  The  boy’s  voice,  before 
it  changes,  is  in  the  same  compass  and  is  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  adult  female  voice.  What 
occurs  when  the  boy’s  voice  changes?  He  adds  a 
heavier  part  to  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  from  that 
time  on  that  which  was  his  boy’s  voice  is  termed 
falsetto.  Like  every  organ  or  faculty,  from  lack  of 
use,  it  deteriorates  and  is  considered  worthless.  And 
the  tenor  proceeds  to  push  his  thick  chest  voice  up 
to  G,  A,  or  even  B-flat,  with  the  results  already 
described. 

What  would  result  if  a  soprano  or  alto  should  sing 
chest  tones  as  high  as  A  or  B-flat?  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  answer,  as  it  is  generally  known  that  it 
means  destruction  to  the  voice.  The  part  above  the 
chest  voice  would  become  so  weak  as  to  be  useless, 
and  sooner  or  later  even  the  upper  chest  tones  would 
disappear. 

When  the  tenor  sings  A  or  B-flat  above  the  staff 
he  is  singing  the  same  absolute  pitches  as  those  the 
soprano  sings  when  represented  by  the  treble  clef, 
second  space,  and  third  line.  That  which  happens  to. 
the  soprano  or  alto  who  forces  the  chest  voice  up  to 
A  or  B-flat  happens  also  to  the  tenor.  And  the  thing 
which  will  preserve  the  soprano  or  alto  will  preserve 
the  tenor. 

The  female  voice  should  cultivate  that  which  is 
known  as  the  medium  or  middle  register,  carrying  it 
down  as  low  as  D  in  the  space  below  or  even  lower. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  sopranos  who  have  no  chest 
register.  In  such  cases  the  middle  register  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  bottom  of  the  voice  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  chest  voice.  This  middle  register  in  the 
female  voice  is  identically  the  same  as  the  boy’s 
voice  before  the  change,  and  what  is  known  after¬ 
ward  as  falsetto.  Garcia,  in  his  “Vocal  Method,” 
calls  the  middle  register  of  the  female  voice  falsetto. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  middle  register  of  the 
female  voice  is  much  stronger  than  the  male  falsetto. 
Very  true;  because  the  female  voice  uses  the  middle 
register  continually,  both  in  speaking  and  singing. 
It  is  to  this  that  it  owes  its  power.  The  male 
falsetto  is  rarely  used.  It  would  be  remarkable  in¬ 
deed  if  the  middle  register  of  the  female  voice  were 
not  the  stronger.  If  the  male  falsetto  were  used  to 
an  equal  extent  it  would  not  be  lacking  in  strength. 

The  falsetto  has  been  misunderstood  by  many,  and 
its  use  has  been  avoided.  It  has  been  looked  upon 
as  an  effeminate  quality,  and  judged  by  that  stand- 
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ard  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
merits,  but  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  mechanism,  an 
adjustment  by  means  of  which  a  superior  quality  of 
chest  voice  may  be  developed,  then  it  becomes  a 
different  matter. 

If  the  tenor  would  produce  his  upper  voice  with 
ease  then  he  must  in  some  way  learn  to  release  it. 
Like  the  piano  he  must  use  a  lighter  string.  This 
may  be  easily  secured,  not  by  carrying  a  thick  tone 
up,  but  by  carrying  a  lighter  tone  down. 

The  thick  vibration  used  by  so  many  voices  soon 
becomes  harsh  and  unsympathetic.  This  lighter  ad¬ 
justment,  call  it  falsetto  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
can  be  cultivated  almost  to  the  lowest  range  of  the 
voice,  and  results  in  a  chest  quality  that  is  rich  and 
sympathetic  and  insures  an  ease  in  the  production 
of  the  upper  voice  that  can  be  secured  in  no  other 
way.  That  this  can  be  done  has  been  demonstrated 
to  my  perfect  satisfaction. 

THE  GLEANER’S  COLUMN. 

The  life  of  a  musician  is  peculiarly  isolated.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  callings  that  so  absorb  the  time  and 
energy  and  interest  of  their  followers.  Years  of  pre¬ 
liminary  study  are  necessary  to  fit  the  singer  for  the 
stage,  and  it  must  be  close,  unremitting  study,  with 
no  intervals  for  rest  or  pleasure.  Study  and  practice 
do  not  end  when  public  life  begins,  but  are  con¬ 
tinuous  if  the  artist  is  conscientious  and  ambitious. 
This  necessity,  and  the  further  need  of  placing  spe¬ 
cial  safeguards  about  the  health,  removes  such  per¬ 
sons  from  the  usual  conditions  and  surroundings  of 
everyday  life,  in  a  great  measure,  and  they  live  in  a 
world  of  their  own. 

When  a  man  devotes  himself  to  business  it  is  com¬ 
monly  with  the  understanding,  tacit  or  expressed, 
that  when  he  has  attained  a  competence  he  will  at 
least  lighten,  if  he  does  not  give  up,  his  labors,  and 
will  engage  in  more  congenial  pursuits.  When  this 
time  arrives  it  generally  turns  out  that  he  is  fitted 
for  business  and  nothing  else,  and  that  complete 
leisure  means  discontent  and  unhappiness.  What  is 
true  of  business  is  much  more  so  of  the  professions, 
for  a  successful  professional  man  has  a  genuine  love 
for  his  work,  and  this,  added  to  the  habits  growing 
out  of  years  of  practice,  renders  him  loath  to  give  it 
up  for  any  cause.  This  feeling  is  especially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  musicians. 

Here  is  a  list  of  books  selected  by  the  eminent 
music  critic,  W.  J.  Henderson,  for  those  who  would 
study  music:  “Homophonic  Form,”  by  Percy  Goet- 
schius;  “How  to  Understand  Music,”  by  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews;  “Popular  Method  of  Sight  Reading,”  by 
Frank  Damrosch;  “How  to  Listen  to  Music,”  by 
Krehbiel;  “Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,”  by 
Hubert  Parry;  “The  Beautiful  in  Music,”  by  Hans- 
liek;  “Boundaries  of  Poetry  and  Music,”  by  Ambros; 
“Beethoven  and  His  Nine  Symphonies,”  by  Sir  George 
Grove. 

Make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  poor 
girl.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  that.  The  world  knows 
that  wealth  is  inert,  and  that  the  bravest  struggles 
and  best  triumphs  are  made  by  the  poorest  artists. 
Be  perfectly  honest  about  your  condition,  and  be  too 
proud  to  aspire  to  anything  you  cannot  earn.  If  you 
want  to  please,  be  natural.  Truth  is  always  better 
than  affectation  and  a  great  deal  more  lasting. 

In  an  interview  recently  published  in  the  press, 
Sir  John  Stainer  informed  the  world  that  out  of 
fifteen  thousand  voices  he  had  tested  in  his  capacity 
as  examiner,  only  some  twenty-five  were  what  may 
be  called  “fine.”  That  seems  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age,  but  I  would,  from  personal  experience,  reduce 
the  number  to  five,  because  out  of  the  twenty-five 
certainly  not  more  than  a  fifth  would  have  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  artists. 

Many  persons  take  up  singing  simply  because  they 
have  voices  and  want  to  make  money.  I  will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  voice  is  the  least  important 
attribute  of  a  successful  singer,  but  I  certainly  know 
of  no  case  in  which  a  vocalist  has  achieved  great 
success  unless  brains  and  temperament  are  allied  to 
voice. 

The  English  tongue,  which  has  been  called  “the 
language  of  birds,”  is  far  from  favorable  for  the 
emission  of  the  voice;  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
when  anyone  expresses  himself  or  herself  clearly  in 
the  native  language,  the  dilettante  most  difficult  to 
please  would  do  wrong  to  complain.  Music  is  kindly 
disposed  and  is  ever  ready  for  a  hearing.  The  es¬ 
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sential  is  that  it  should  be  melodious  and  written  in 
correct  style. 

Our  country  has  not  been  standing  still,  nor  have 
our  teachers  been  asleep.  Musical  knowledge  which 
has  not  been  sown  has  been  grafted,  has  been  im¬ 
ported,  and  has  been  assimilated  by  the  keen  intui¬ 
tion  of  a  new,  bright,  searching  race. 

Our  race  is  a  race  of  teachers.  Our  schools  have 
been  the  lighthouses  of  our  civilization,  and  our 
mothers  have  been  teachers  from  pure  love  of  it. 
There  is  no  member  of  any  nation  who  is  so  capable 
of  making  known  to  another  what  he  himself  knows 
as  the  American. 

To  preserve  through  study-years  into  the  later  and 
larger  life  the  reverent  charm  of  music’s  first  at¬ 
tractive  power,  it  is  necessary  that  the  thing  sig¬ 
nified  always  be  learned  first,  and  the  sign  for  it 
only  secondarily;  and  that  the  musical  end  always 
be  kept  closely  associated  with  the  indispensable 
technical  means  to  that  end. 

There  is  a  trinity  of  universals  in  music — rhythm, 
melody,  and  harmony— and  these  have  come  to  the 
race  and  taken  up  their  abode.  The  instrument  of 
rhythm  is  the  drum.  The  instrument  of  melody  is 
the  flute  or  the  pipe,  and  that  of  harmony  is  the 
lyre,  with  its  two  or  three  strings  that  are  struck 
together.  Rhythm  means  the  will,  melody  the  mind, 
and  harmony  the  heart. 

Many  mistakes  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  by 
people  trying  to  educate  the  muscles  and  thereby 
train  the  mind,  a  lamentable  mistake,  and  in  this 
way  no  real  growth  is  to  be  seen.  In  all  phases  of 
life  work  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  correct  mental  con¬ 
ception  of  what  is  to  be  done  before  correct  physical 
action  can  be  hoped  for. 

A  large  choir  organized  with  lofty  purpose,  under 
the  control  of  an  organist  of  ability  both  as  a  master 
of  his  instrument  and  as  a  choral  conductor,  and,  to 
guide  all,  a  consecrated  spirit,  is  calculated  to  wield 
an  uplifting  power  on  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  to 
cement  together  and  unify  all  their  differing  desires 
in  devout  worship  and  lofty  praise. 

It  may  be  claimed  for  singing  that  it  necessarily 
involves  acquaintance  with  its  sister  art,  poetry.  It 
brings  the  earnest  student  face  to  face  with  some  of 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  poetic  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  any  student  worthy  of  the  name  will  rest 
satisfied  with  the  few  scattered  and  fugitive 
thoughts  with  which  he  may  come  in  contact  in  the 
course  of  his  vocal  studies. 

Faure,  the  famous  baritone,  deprecated  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  ex-singers  as  professors,  saying  that  it 
was  absurd  to  expect  that  at  the  end  of  one  career 
they  could  begin  to  learn  another,  and  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  one  to  boot.  These  ex-vocalists  as  a  rule  try  to 
teach  their  pupils  by  imitation,  which  of  all  the  bad 
methods  of  imparting  vocal  instruction  is  the  worst. 
The  great  savant  Fournig,  in  his  admirable  work, 
“Physiologie  de  la  voix,  et  de  la  parole,”  has  such  an 
excellent  paragraph  on  this  point  that  I  quote  it: 
“If  the  professor  has  for  his  instruction  no  other 
resources  than  imitation,  how  will  such  a  one,  being 
a  bass,  for  instance,  impart  the  knowledge  of  some 
special  difficulty  to  a  tenor?  What  course  will  he 
pursue  if  he  has  to  train  the  voices  of  females?  He 
may  possibly  supplement  his  instruction  by  precepts. 
But  will  these  precepts  be  correct ;  will  they  even  be 
grasped  by  the  pupil  if  they  are  not  based  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  the  instrument?”  Sir  Morell  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  the  famous  throat  doctor,  said  that  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  the  best  singing  teachers  were  those  who, 
without  having  adopted  the  public  career  as  vocal¬ 
ists,  had  made  much  deeper  and  more  serious  studies 
to  qualify  themselves  as  professors  than  singers 
could  be  expected  or  required  to  do.  As  he  skilfully 
put  it:  “A  first-rate  singing  master  is  very  often  like 
the  hone  that  sharpens  the  razor,  but  does  not  shave; 
or  like  the  finger  post  which  indicates  the  direction 
to  take,  without  going  there.” — De  Valmour. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  singing  on 
high  pitches,  viz.:  the  study  of  controlled  breath 
pressure,  and  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
larynx,  tongue,  and  jaw  in  the  production  of  tone  and 
articulation. — F.  IF.  Wodell. 

In  the  performance  of  all  art-works  sincerity  of 
purpose  should  be  the  keynote.  If  the  player  cannot 
bring  himself  into  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the 


composition  he  cannot  perforce  convey  it  to  the 
listener.  This  point  must  be  continually  borne  in 
mind. — F.  IF.  Wodell. 

Is  art  absolved  from  subjection  to  the  natural 
laws  that  govern  the  acquirement  of  all  real  knowl¬ 
edge?  No.  Is  the  musician,  as  artist,  exempt  from 
obedience  to  the  rules  that  must  be  observed  by  as¬ 
pirants  for  success  in  any  other  profession?  No. 
Can  you  make  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  without  first 
giving  him  a  complete  training  of  eye  and  hand,  a 
thorough  mastery  over  brush  and  chisel?  No.  Can 
you  educate  a  singer  without  first  obtaining  &  com¬ 
plete  control  over  his  instrument — the  voice?  Obvi¬ 
ously  no.  Would  an  aspirant  for  vocal  honors,  even 
if  possessed  of  the  requisite  vocal  and  physical  gifts, 
who  desired  to  become  a  great  singer,  have  any 
chance  of  success  by  opening  a  score — say  “Tristan” 

- — and  beginning  to  study  one  of  the  roles?  And  yet 
this  is  precisely  what  is  being  dong  by  many  at  the 
present  time.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  in  his  case 
also  to  develop  and  to  perfect  the  vocal  organs,  to 
render  them  pliant  and  to  bring  them  under  the 
control  of  his  will?  No  one  is  born  singing.  Art  is 
the  one  thing  that  man  has  created.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  “natural  art”;  and  it  must  not  be 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  Wagner,  the  master 
who  is  so  often  misquoted  as  being  opposed  to  a  past 
school  of  vocal  art,  held  that  school  in  contempt  save 
when  it  was  used  as  the  end  and  not  as  the  means. — 
Haslam. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  COLUMN. 

Desire.— The  bass  voice  may  ascend  to  E-flat  or 
E-natural  above  the  bass  staff ;  the  baritone  to  an 
F  or  G;  the  tenor  to  a  B-flat  above  the  baritone. 
The  compass  of  each  of  these  voices  should  be  about 
two  octaves.  The  contralto  should  sing  a  fifth  line 
F  for  her  upper  note;  a  mezzosoprano  to  A-flat, 
and  the  lyric  and  dramatic  sopranos  to  C  above  the 
staff.  The  contraltos  rarely  exceed  two  octaves  in 
compass,  nor  do  the  mezzosopranos.  The  dramatic 
soprano  sometimes  uses  one  or  two  notes  in  excess 
of  two  octaves,  and  a  peculiarity  of  the  lyric  soprano 
is  an  ability  to  reach  very  low  notes,  giving,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  a  compass  of  two  octaves  and  a  half,  and 
sometimes  three  octaves.  The  lower  notes,  however, 
are  of  little  value,  as  they  rarely  occur  in  the  lyric 
soprano  repertory. 

S.  A. — 1.  Excellent  exercises  to  correct  a  breathiness 
in  the  tone  are  to  be  found  in  Behnke  and  Pierce’s 
first  book  under  the  head  of  “Attack,”  observing  the 
printed  directions  in  the  front  of  the  book. 

2.  One  cannot  give  you  exercises  for  trembling  of 
the  voice  without  first  ascertaining  the  cause.  A 
voice  usually  trembles  as  the  result  of  incorrect  or 
extrinsic  muscular  interference. 

M.  P.  E. — You  are  rapidly  arriving  at  a  point 
where  the  physical  demonstrations  of  singing  are  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  That  furrow  in  the 
tongue  will  adjust  itself,  if  when  singing  you  will 
allow  it  to  lie  loosely  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
the  end  just  touching  the  lower  teeth.  We  have 
heard  that  too  much  learning  was  a  dangerous  thing. 
Too  much  attention  to  breathing  is  equally  dan¬ 
gerous.  Theoretically  Oscar  Guttman’s  book  is  very 
interesting  reading;  practically  it  is  of  little  value. 
It  has  been  translated.  I  don’t  believe  you  need  a 
physical  culture  course  for  your  trunk.  Madame 
Lehmann’s  singing  belies  her  instructions  to  “force 
the  breath  against  it,  and  hold  it  there  fast.”  You 
see,  we  are  skeptical;  there  are  so  many  contra¬ 
dictory  theories  presented.  The  best  breathing  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  world  consists  of  slowly  and  noiselessly 
inhaling  the  breath,  consuming  about  ten  seconds  in 
the  process,  retaining  it  ten  seconds  more,  with  the 
throat  open,  controlled  at  the  waist;  then  as  noise¬ 
lessly  exhale  it,  consuming  ten  seconds  in  that 
process.  After  a.  month  or  two  you  will  be  able  to 
add  a  second  or  two  to  each  act,  and  will  have  made 
a  few  discoveries  about  breath  control. 

Inquirer. — Many  male  teachers  have  lived  who 
have  taken  vocal  pupils  from  the  beginning  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  them  at  the  highest  degrees  of  excellence. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  your  informant  has 
experienced  to  provoke  such  an  ungenerous  view  of 
male  singing  teachers. 


Mozart  is  a  poet,  but  a  lyric  poet,  who  does  not 
deal  with  suffering  humanity.  Strange  that  it  is 
mostly  children  who  play  Mozart!  He  should  be 
played  by  grown-up  children!  —  Rubinstein. 
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Memories  of  Moscheles. 
“January  13,  1880.  1  ar¬ 
rived  in  Leipzig  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  at  five  o’clock  l 
went  to  see  Moseneles  who 
kept  me  until  late,  playing 
much  to  me.  Although  he  is 
now  seventy-one  years  old,  he 
looks  no  older  than  forty  or 
fifty,  and  he  plays  just  as  freshly  as  if  he  were 
twenty-five.  It  is  really  wonderful  for  a  man  so  old! 
Did  I  not  enjoy  being  with  this  artist  who  was  for 
years  the  intimate  companion  of  Beethoven,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  and  Chopin  ?  This  is  a  day  worth  remembering. 

“From  January  14tli  to  the  21st  I  spent  much  time 
with  Moscheles,  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  had  better 
call  myself  a  pupil  of  his.  For  he  said  that  as  I  had 
not  time  to  remain  in  Leipzig  for  study,  he  would 
play  his  thirty-six  studies  to  me,  and  explain  each 
one  (each  having  a  special  purpose)  to  me,  by  which 
I  think  I  have  now  all  the  technical  part  theoretic¬ 
ally  in  full,  and  perhaps  the  future  will  allow  me  to 
develop  it. 

“Moscheles  also  played  much  else  to  me,  particu¬ 
larly  his  concertos,  and  at  last  we  played  much  Bach 
together. 

“On  January  18th  I  played  the  following  program 
at  the  Thomas  Kirche  in  Leipzig,  at  which  church 
Bach  was  formerly  cantor.  Only  the  preacher  and 
many  of  his  pupils  were  there,  he  having  a  school  of 
nearly  seven  hundred.  (I  enjoy  playing  to  children.) 


1.  Great  Prelude  in  B  Minor . Bach. 

2.  Passacaglia  . Bach. 

3.  Sonata  in  E-flat,  No.  1 . Bach. 

4.  (a)  “Ich  ruf’  zu  dir” . Bach. 

(b)  Pastorale  . Bach. 

5.  Toccata  in  F . Bach. 


“My  time  from  January  23d  to  February  1st  was 
chiefly  spent  in  Switzerland.  I  am  enchanted  with 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  here  too  is 
a  republic.  This  little  “yeast  of  freedom”  will  in 
time  leaven  the  whole  loaf  of  Europe. 


Memories-  of  Ole  Bull. 

“Berlin,  February  12,  1866.  I  went  with  Wiepreclit 
and  took  dinner  with  Ole  Bull,  the  famous  Nor¬ 
wegian  violinist.  Here  is  another  man  with  the  right 
kind  of  a  soul  for  me! 

“February  13.  I  was  with  Ole  Bull  twelve  hours 
to-day.  When  he  is  dead  they  will  see  what  a  great¬ 
hearted  artist,  scholar,  and  patriot  he  is.  We  un¬ 
derstand  each  other. 

“His  improvisations,  in  three  or  four  parts,  per¬ 
fectly  legato,  too,  are  not  only  marvelous  technically, 
but  are  some  of  the  greatest  inspirations  I  have  ever 
had;  and  this  by  the  hour  together,  and  always 
new!  When  he  is  dead  they  will  not  know  what  he 
improvised.  ‘Anyone  can  do  possible  things,’  he  says; 
‘be  an  artist,  and  do  the  impossible  things.’ 

“The  next  day  we  w.ent  together  to  see  dear  old 
Wieprecht.  On  February  15th  Ole  Bull  left  very 
early  for  St.  Petersburg. 

“We  said  good-bye  the  night  before,  and  what  a 
heartfelt  parting,  both  longing  and  hoping  to  meet 
again.” 

Copy  of  autograph  letter  of  Ole  Bull  to  Dr. 
Thayer: — 

“Poughkeepsie,  Oct.  24,  1868. 

“Dear  Friend: 

“Every  day  since  our  last  meeting  in  Worcester 
has  had  so  much  business  in  it  as  to  delay  my  writ¬ 
ing  a  few  lines  to  you.  First,  the  expression  of  the 
most  affectionate  greetings  and  cordial  delight.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  inclosed  remittance  you  will  kindly  accept. 

“The  piano  is  strung,  and  although  not  exactly  as 
I  wished  to  have  it,  will  do  I  hope  for  a  first  experi¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  ready  to  be  tested  in  a  month,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  am  going  to  construct  another  to 
be  ready  about  the  same  time. 

“Which  of  these  will  prove  to  be  the  best  experi¬ 
ence  only  can  tell.  Now  the  power  of  resistance  is 


about  eighty  thousand  pounds,  but  I  principally  ex¬ 
pect  to  reduce  the  weight  and  augment  oscillation, 
especially  as  regards  the  crescendo  power  with  the 
third  pedal.  If  a  failure,  it  will  remain  silent  here ; 
if  not,  I  trust  you  will  try  and  examine  it  and  then 
give  me  your  instructive  opinion  as  to  how  to  improve 
the  faultative  (sic)  power  as  yet  hidden  in  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Some  of  the  piano-makers  who  have  seen  it 
claim  for  it  about  six  times  the  power  of  an  ordinary 
grand.  But  I  don’t  care  for  this,  if  only  the  quality 
and  portamento  is  increased  so  as  to  multiply  modu¬ 
lation. 

“Please  remember  me  to  your  parents,  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  them  in  January  in  as  excellent 
health  and  spirits  as  when  we  last  visited  them. 
And  accept  the  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  family 
from 

“Ole  Bull.” 

(The  late  Dr.  Thayer  had  the  honor  of  accom¬ 
panying  Ole  Bull  on  the  organ  in  several  concerts 
given  in  Boston  Music  Hall  in  1868  and  1869. 

Among  other  interesting  relics  of  a  musical  nature 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thayer’s  family  is  a 
photograph  of  Ole  Bull,  on  which  he  wrote.  “To  my 
esteemed  friend,  Eugene  Thayer,  Berlin,  February, 
1866.”  Another  souvenir  is  a  Norwegian  cigar  which 
Ole  Bull  personally  presented  to  Dr.  Thayer.) ' 

Memories  of  England. 

“February  27,  1866.  I  reached  England  lo-day 
after  a  tremendous  passage  on  the  North  Sea.  I  at 
once  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  to  see  Thurle  one 
organist)  who  was  most  kind  to  me.  He  showed  me 
all  through  the  church  and  Parliament  Houses,  etc. 
I  stopped  at  the  Langham  Hotel. 

“February  28.  I  played  at  the  Abbey.  There  were 
several  hundred  there,  all  the  choir  and  many  musi¬ 
cians  who  kindly  listened  until  the  last  note.  This 
is  the  best  ‘ecclesiastical’  organ  1  have  ever  seen. 

“March  1.  I  visited  old  Mr.  Hill,  the  organ-builder, 
and  many  others. 

“March  2.  I  played  the  big  organ  in  St.  Paul’s. 
Except  that  the  soft  registers  are  not  quite  so  good 
as  those  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  organ,  this  is  the 
most  effective  organ  I  ever  saw.  There  were  several 
hundred  there,  including  Mr.  Goss,  the  organist. 


We  gave  the  following  program:  — 

Improvisation . Mr.  Goss. 

Mendelssohn  Music . Mr.  Goss. 

Fugue  in  G  Minor  (Bach) . E.  T. 

Improvisation . E.  T. 

Fugue  from  Organ  Sonata  II  (Thayer) . E.  T. 

Chromatic  Fantasie  (Thiele-Thayer) . E.  T. 


“March  6.  I  arrived  in  Leeds  about  eleven  o’clock 
last  evening,  and  this  morning  I  went  to  see  Dr. 
Spark,  organist  of  the  town  hall.  He  received  me 
very  cordially,  and  the  next  day  he  played  an  hour 
to  me  on  the  great  organ  and  then  I  played  for 
awhile.” 

Copy  of  autograph  letter  of  Dr.  Spark  to  Dr. 
Thayer : — - 

“Springfield  Villa,  Leeds,  March  8,  1866. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

“I  have  been  writing  away  at  ‘The  Lake.’  and 
whilst  a  page  is  drying  I  just  drop  a  line  to  say  that 
I  shall  labor  hard  to  get  the  piece  finished  in  time 
for  the  early  morning  post  and  feel  sure  you  will  get 
it  before  you  start  for  America  on  Saturday. 

“If  I  cannot  entirely  finish  the  little  work  it  shall 
be  so  left  that  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  putting 
on  the  final  stroke  when  you  get  home. 

“If  you  get  it  all  right  before  you  start,  just  write 
so  on  an  envelope,  so  that  I  may  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  this  little  labor  of  love  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

“Trusting  you  will  find  Mr.  Best  and  hear  the 
Liverpool  organ,  and  with  sincere  wishes  for  a  pleas¬ 
ant  voyage  home,  believe  me, 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“William  Spark.” 


(This  composition  is  now  published  by  Ditson  in 
Book  III  of  the  “Organ  School,”  by  Eugene  Thayer. 
The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.) 

“March  9,  1866.  I  went  to  Liverpool  and  found 
Mr.  Best,  who  invited  me  to  take  dinner  with  him. 
We  sat  down  at  4  p.m.  and  finished  our  dinner  at 
2.30  a.m.  He  gave  me  a  great  many  of  his  composi¬ 
tions  and  arrangements.  The  next  day  wre  went  to 
St.  George’s  Hall  early.  He  played  for  some  time, 
then  I  played  until  the  very  last  minute  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  uoat,  which  in  twelve  days  brought  me 
home  safely. 

“For  two  days  there  was  a  tremendous  storm. 
Two  of  us  had  congestion  of  the  lungs;  the  other 
man  died,  but  I  reached  home  safely. 

“God  be  praised! 

“Eugene  Thayer,  Mus.  Doc.” 

(Copied  by  Louise  F.  Thayer.) 

*  *  * 

[We  take  pleasure  in  bring- 
THE  RESOURCES  ing  to  the  attention  of  the 
OF  THE  MODERN  readers  of  The  Etude  the  fol- 
ORGAN. — I.  lowing  selections  from  an 

article  contributed  to  La,  Revue 
Mtisicale,  of  Paris,  by  Mons.  Eugen  de  Bricque- 
ville,  a  well-known  composer,  and  a  musician  who 
has  made  the  study  of  instruments  a  specialty,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  standpoint  of  their  historical  de¬ 
velopment.  The  sections  that  follow  were  translated 
from  the  French  for  The  Etude.] 

The  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  most  happy  abandonment  of  erroneous  theo¬ 
ries  which  have  long  retarded  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  music.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  idea  that  the 
organ  belonged  to  the  church  and  that  it  was  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  religion.  It  has  been  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  clergy  have  released  the  or¬ 
ganist  from  a  menial  condition,  a  condition  deter 
mined  by  a  decree  passed  in  1809  regulating  the 
administration  of  parish  property.  Article  33  reads: 
“The  engagement  and  dismissal  of  organists,  bell¬ 
ringers,  beadles,  janitors,  and  other  servants  of  the 
church  belong  to  the  duties  of  church  wardens.” 
What  could  you  expect  of  a  musician  put  on  a  social 
or  official  par  with  a  beadle,  a  verger,  a  bell-ringer, 
whose  artistic  claims  were  to  be  passed  upon  by 
church  wardens? 

It  is  true  that  the  requirement  of  the  organist’s 
work  allowed  persons  to  fill  organists’  positions 
whose  fingers  could  not  execute  passages  demanded 
by  piano  music.  Even  the  Conservatoire  sanctioned 
the  error  and  prolonged  the  misapprehension  by  ex¬ 
empting  the  members  of  the  organ  class  from  the 
ordinary  tests  of  virtuosity  and  of  sight  reading 
which  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  instru¬ 
mental  execution  must  pass. 

What  happened  later,  after  the  influence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  organists  of  great  skill  and  high  character  had 
made  itself  felt,  when  the  older  ideals  were  being 
swept  away?  The  church,. wishing  to  monopolize  the 
organ,  was  not  willing  to  change  in  respect  to  its 
claims  as  to  the  province  of  the  organ  and  organ 
music,  but  sought  to  meet  the  demand  for  increased 
pomp  in  wedding  and  funeral  ceremonies  by  drawing 
on  the  orchestra  for  additional  instruments,  even  the 
piano  being  pressed  into  service.  Many  of  the  opera 
composers  also  recognized  the  capabilities  of  the 
organ  and  introduced  it  into  their  scores.  From  that 
moment  the  idea  of  the  instrument  as  reserved  to 
the  church  suffered  a  serious  attack.  This  change  in 
the  situation  did  not  occur,  however,  without  a  radi¬ 
cal  modification  of  the  means  of  expression.  The 
theater,  using  the  organ  to  represent  scenically  a 
religious  episode,  was  content  with  effects  which  ac¬ 
corded  with  its  original  limits,  it  even  exaggerated 
them;  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  once  away 
from  the  church,  the  organ  would  not  again  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  role  of  auxiliary  in  religious  scenes. 
It  was  bound  to  figure  in  concerts,  to  make  its  pow¬ 
erful  voice  heard  in  the  orchestral  mass,  even  to  take 
a  solo  part.  On  the  other  hand  two  or  three  organ¬ 
ists  of  high  rank,  impatient  to  see  the  instrument 
employ  all  its  resources,  tried  their  skill  in  a  style  oi 
music  very  different  from  that  which  would  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  ideal  of  a  church  warden  of  1809.  We 
observe  that  the  organ  has  been  modernized;  not 
that  it  calls  forth  a  style  of  modern  music,  but  that 
the  aspirations  of  modern  music  demand  the  trans¬ 
formation. 

To  reach  this  end  it  was  useless  to  dream  of  modi- 
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f  \  iny  the  sonorous  qualities  of  the  instrument.  If 
we  except  the  so-called  mutation  stops  which  once 
held  a  very  considerable  place,  we  remark  that  the 
ancient  organ  had  very  nearly  the  same  elements  as 
the  modern.  Its  sonorous  character  has  not  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  free  reed  stops 
of  a  possible  doubtful  value;  it  is  the  mechanical 
side,  formerly  so  defective  that  has  received  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  makers.  Two  inventions,  the  pneu¬ 
matic  lever  and  the  swell-box  have  revolutionized  the 
making  and  playing  of  the  organ.  By  tne  first  the 
response  of  the  keys  has  become  perfect  no  matter 
what  be  the  number  of  stops  drawn  or  of  couplers  in 
u»e.  By  the  second  we  are  able  to  make  use  of 
nuance  in  organ  music,  by  which  is  understood  the 
commonly  used  term  “expression.” 

In  the  older  organs  the  attack  could  not  be  modi- 
lied  at  the  will  of  the  player,  and  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  playing  expressive  only  by  drawing  addi¬ 
tional  stops,  or  by  throwing  off  some,  or  by  changing 
from  one  manual  W  another;  these  were  the  sole 
resources  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth.  The  air  chamber  supplied  the 
wind  chests  equally  with  a  pressure  that  could  not 
be  modified  without  destroying  justness  of  intonation, 
blow  was  the  organ  then  to  be  made  “expressive”  ? 
Simply  enough.  The  pipes  composing  the  different 
stops  of  the  upper  manual,  called  Swell,  have  been 
inclosed  in  a  great  box  of  which  the  front  part  is 
composed  of  slats  which  are  movable  upon  a  vertical 
pivot  and  open  or  close  gradually  according  to  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  upon  a  pedal  or  lever.  The  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authorities  were  not  all  pleased  with  this 
invention  which  some  considered  dangerous,  restrict¬ 
ive,  and  irreligious.  But  the  first  expression-pedal  had 
no  means  of  stopping  at  will.  It  was  operated  by  a 
spring  so  sensitive  that  a  light  motion  of  the  foot 
was  sufficient  to  open  the  shutters  abruptly.  This 
defective  pedal  was  followed  by  a  foot-pedal  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  combination  levers;  a  spring 
was  no  longer  used,  the  pedal  being  balanced  on  an 
axis  which  could  be  regulated  to  the  fraction  of  an 
inch. 

As  to  the  pneumatic  lever  of  Barker,  of  which  we 
cannot  here  introduce  a  description,  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  neutralizing  the  resistance,  sometimes 
considerable,  imposed  on  the  manual  by  the  number 
of  valves  to  be  opened.  It  makes  the  touch,  trills, 
arpeggios,  and  the  repetition  of  notes  more  rapid. 
Then  another  change  began  to  be  indicated.  The 
organist,  having  at  his  disposal  a  keyboard  still 
lighter  than  that  of  the  piano,  would  he  not  com¬ 
pletely  modify  the  role  of  the  instrument  which  was 
considered  sacerdotal?  Since  the  leg  muscles  admit 
of  a  racing  speed  shall  man  not  use  the  latter?  Why 
interdict  velocity  in  organ  playing?  As  they  say  in 
common  parlance,  whoever  can  do  the  great  can  do 
the  less;  and  is  it  not  an  admirable  instrument,  this 
modern  organ,  which  allows  one  to  execute  in  turn 
the  solemn  “Prelude  in  C  Minor,”  by  Bach,  and  the 
sparkling  “Sinfonia”  of  the  twenty-ninth  cantata,  or 
the  impressive  “Absolution”  of  rl  homas,  and  the 
overture  to  the  “Magic  Flute,”  so  ingeniously  tran¬ 
scribed  by  Best? 

In  the  church,  filling  its  liturgic  role,  the  organ 
takes  on  a  compact  style,  successions  of  imposing 
chords,  and  no  orchestra,  numerous  and  powerful  as 
it  may  be,  can  supply  its  place;  at  the  concert  it 
offers  to  the  most  exacting  virtuosity  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  desired. 

And  now  a  question  presents  itself :  Is  the  organ 
an  orchestra?  Many  contemporary  organists  think 
it  is,  and  there  are  some  who  are  masters  of  the  art 
of  orchestrating  their  improvisations.  At  first 
thought  the  idea  appears  correct,  but  reflection  shows 
that  the  coincidence  is  not  possible.  The  orchestra  is 
a  union  of  different  timbres  with  varying  places  in 
the  harmonic  scale,  while  the  sonorous  qualities  of 
the  organ,  identical  in  production,  show  a  uniform 
timbre.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  first  makers 
gave  to  their  combinations  of  pipes  names  which  pre¬ 
sented  ground  for  the  idea  of  identity  between  organ 
and  orchestra.  The  words  flute,  trumpet,  oboe,  vio¬ 
lin.  gamba,  etc.,  indicate  nothing  which  imitates 
other  than  remotely  the  orchestral  instruments  of 
the  same  name.  The  stops  of  the  organ  divide  into 
several  groups,  but  the  method  of  applying  the  air 
does  not  vary,  and  the  apparent  diversity  of  timbre 
arises  from  the  material  shape  of  the  pipes  which  are 
governed  by  the  same  acoustic  laws.  In  the 
orchestra  there  is  an  amalgamation  of  timbres;  in 
the  organ  there  is  a  complete  fusion,  and  no 


one  stop  in  a  mass  can  predominate  as  in  an 
orchestra  in  which  even  the  ordinarily  trained  ear 
can  distinguish  the  violin,  the  flute,  the  clarionet, 
’cello,  etc.;  in  the  organ  ensemble  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  one  perceives  the  distinction 
between  flue  and  reed  stops;  and  all  the  art  of  har¬ 
monists  consists  in  obtaining  a  fusion  of  timbre. 

Leave  to  the  organ  its  proper  qualities.  As  it, 
exists  in  our  day  it  has  attained  to  perfection,  its 
mechanical  side  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is 
for  the  acoustician  to  find  new  timbres  in  coupler's, 
in  the  forms  and  disposition  of  the  pipes.  It  is  for 
the  artist  to  study  attentively  the  resources  of  the 
organ  with  a  view  to  realizing  the  effects  of  sonorous 
qualities  in  keeping  with  the  distinctive  and  well- 
defined  character  of  the  instrument.  —  Eugen  de 
Bricqueville. 

* 

J.  H.  A. — 1.  What  stops  are 
QUESTIONS  suitable  to  accompany  tenors  or 

AND  ANSWERS,  basses  in  solo  work  as  well  as 
chorus  work?  Ditto,  sopranos 
and  altos. 

Answer:  For  the  high  voices  (soprano  and  tenor) 
in  solo  work,  we  would  suggest  for  the  soft  passages 
the  Stopped  Diapason  and  Violina,  Stopped  Diapason 
and  Flute,  4  feet,  or  Stopped  Diapason  and  Sali- 
cional.  For  louder  passages  use  the  Swell  Open 
Diapason  with  Flute,  4  feet,  or  add  the  Oboe  to  the 
above  combinations.  The  Oboe  with  the  Flute,  4 
feet,  or  with  the  Stopped  Diapason  is  useful  with  sus¬ 
tained  harmony,  if  the  singer  is  not  singing  too 
softly.  As  the  accompaniment  grows  louder  more 
volume  is  needed  and  all  the  8  and  4  feet  stops  in  the 
Swell  should  be  used.  If  still  louder,  the  full  Swell, 
or  the  soft  stops  in  the  Great  coupled  to  the  Swell, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  tne  Great  Open  Diapa¬ 
son  is  none  too  loud.  The  above  combinations  should 
be  contrasted  with  others  such  as  the  Melodia  with 
or  without  the  Flute,  4  feet. 

For  the  low  voices  in  solo  work,  oftentimes  the  ac¬ 
companiment  is  written  too  low  for  some  of  the 
above  combinations  and  an  8  feet  string  or  reed  tone 
combined  with  a  4  feet  flute  tone  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  when  the  8  feet  tone  is  flute  tone  only.  So 
much  depends  on  the  power  of  the  particular  voice 
and  the  character  of  the  accompaniment  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  general  suggestions. 

In  chorus  work  more  volume  is  required,  and  some¬ 
times  one  has  to  use  a  combination  which  is  too 
loud  to  keep  the  voices  up  to  the  pitch.  One  must 
guard  against  using  too  loud  pedal  combinations 
when  accompanying  male  or  female  voices  separately. 
If  the  chorus  is  of  mixed  voices,  more  power  in  the 
bass  part  is  not  objectionable. 

2.  For  accompanying  a  chorus  of  300  voices  what 
stops  would  you  suggest? 

Answer:  For  the  forte  passages  at  least  all  the  8 
and  4  feet  stops  of  the  Great  and  Swell.  If  the  full 
Swell  is  not  too  loud  it  may  be  added  to  the  Great 
combinations.  The  pedal  should  be  full  in  tone,  but 
care  must  be  exercised  in  using  the  Pedal  Open 
Diapason  as  it  oftentimes  is  much  too  loud  for  any 
passages  except  the  climax.  Again  much  depends  on 
the  voicing  of  the  organ.  Full  organ  is  none  too  loud 
for  forte  passages  in  some  organs  where  the  organ  is 
voiced  soft,  but  in  other  organs  the  full  Swell  coupled 
to  the  8  and  4  feet  stops  of  the  Great  would  be  too 
loud.  When  the  above  chorus  is  singing  softly  the 
accompaniment  could  be  played  on  the  Swell  with  all 
8  and  4  feet  stops,  including  Oboe.  If  this  combina¬ 
tion  is  not  strong  enough  the  full  Swell  with  the 
swell  closed  could  be  used.  Another  good  combina¬ 
tion  for  the  softer  passages  is  the  Melodia,  Flute,  4 
feet,  and  Geigen  Principal  in  the  choir  organ. 

3.  With  a  male  chorus  of  thirty  voices  would  the 
following  pedal  combination  be  too  strong,  viz.: 
Principal,  16  feet,  Subbass,  16  feet,  Octave,  and  Vio- 
lone,  8  feet? 

Answer:  Unless  the  Principal  (Open  Diapason,  16 
feet)  is  a  very  soft  one  it  would  be  too  much  for  the 
male  chorus. 

We  can  only  repeat  that  so  much  depends  on  the 
voicing  of  the  organ  and  the  character  of  the  accom¬ 
paniment  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  even 
suggest  suitable  combinations  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

Note. — Referring  to  the  query  in  the  January 
number  relative  to  pedal  pianos,  a  correspondent 
writes  that  she  has  used  Pole’s  pedal  attachment — 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  piano,  square,  upright, 
or  grand — for  five  years  and  has  found  it  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory. 


D.  A.  F. — I  play  an  organ  (with  one  manual)  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  The  Etude 
for  January,  except  that  mine  has  a  Principal  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Salieional  and  for  some  reason  the 
Tremolo  has  been  removed.  It  would  interest  me  to 
know  the  thirty-eight  combinations  that  Mr.  Gibson 
referred  to  but  did  not  enumerate. 

Answer:  Perhaps  Mr.  Gibson  will  accommodate 
the  questioner. 

2.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  books  describing  the 
qualities  of  the  different  stops? 

Answer:  See  Hinton’s  “Organ  Construction”  and 
Locker’s  “Organ  Stops.” 

J.  L.  M.  C. — Organ  collections  in  addition  to  those 
which  you  name:  “Organ  Voluntaries,”  by  various 
composers,  published  by  Ditson;  “Whitney’s  Organ 
Album,”  published  by  Ditson;  “Twelve  Pieces  for  the 
Organ,”  by  Lemaigre,  published  by  Schirmer: 
“Twelve  Church  Pieces,”  by  Dunham,  published  by 
Schmidt ;  "One  Hundred  and  Five  Interludes,” 
founded  on  favorite  hymn  tunes,  by  Hiles,  published 
by  Ditson. 

St.  Mary. — Through  The  Etude  I  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between  a 
pipe  organ  and  a  vocalion. 

Answer:  A  vocalion  is  a  species  of  a  reed  organ. 
The  tone  is  produced  by  a  reed,  but  instead  of  the 
wind  being  drawn  through  on  the  “exhaust”  system 
it  is  forced  through  on  the  “inflating”  system.  A 
“resonator,”  or  short  pipe,  is  placed  near  the  reed 
and  modifies  the  tone  so  that  much  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  “whine”  is  prevented.  The  fact  that  the  “res¬ 
onator”  is  a  pipe  should  not  give  one  an  idea  that 
the  instrument  is  a  pipe  organ,  as  there  is  no 
resemblance  to  the  pipe  organ. 

*  *-  % 

Those  who  have  watched  wjth  in- 
MIXTURES.  terest  the  progress  of  music  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years  are  sure  to  have  noticed  the  great  strides  that 
church  music  has  made  in  that  period.  Recalling  the 
slovenly,  slipshod  manner  in  which  the  music  of  the 
sanctuary  was  before  rendered,  and  the  small  tech¬ 
nical  skill  of  the  organist  of  that  time,  the  change 
that  has  passed  over  church  singing  and  organ  play- 
insr  is  little  short  of  extraordinarv.  And  in  this 
great  development  none  will  gainsay  that  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  has  borne  a  very  important 
part. 

The  organist  has  frequently  to  unite  with  his  work 
that  of  choirmaster;  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  in  the  direction  of  the  choirmaster’s  work 
more  might  still  be  accomplished  than  is  done  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  agreed  that,  like  the  poet, 
the  choirmaster  is  “born,  not  made.”  But  this  is  only 
a-  partial  truth,  for.  although  the  influence  of  a  man 
on  others,  and  his  ability  to  rule  and  direct  is  innate, 
yet  that  power  must  be  coupled  with  the  possession 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  which  is  to  be  imparted  to 
others. 

On  April  26th  the  first  R.  C.  0.  Choir  Training  Ex¬ 
amination  will  be  held.  Taking  the  whole  scheme  of 
this  examination  in  view,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  a 
thoroughly  earnest  attempt  has  at  last  been  made  to 
test  the  budding  choirmaster  in  all  the  branches  of 
his  work,  and  the  sincere  wish  may  be  expressed  that 
many  will  present  themselves  for  the  forthcoming 
examination. — Musical  News. 

A  three-manual  organ  is  being  erected  by  the 
Hutchungs-Votey  Company  in  the  music  room  of  Mr. 
J.  Warren  Andrews’  house  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Louise  F.  Thayer,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Andrews, 
gave  an  organ  recital,  of  music  composed  by  her 
father,  in  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  New 
York  City,  the  last  of  December. 

We  understand  that  arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  whereby  Mons.  Alexandre  Guilmant  will  give 
organ  concerts  at  the  coming  Exposition  in  St.  Louis 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

A  three-manual  organ,  with  34  speaking  stops. 
0  pedal  combinations,  and  9  pistons  duplicating 
the  pedals,  built  by  M.  P.  Moeller,  was  inaugurated 
in  the  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Decem¬ 
ber  10th,  by  Mr.  Dinglev  Brown. 

The  problem  of  art  is  to  reach  the  soul  through  the 
body,  which  clearly  means  that  to  write  music  with¬ 
out  the  desire  of  moving  or  interesting  is  like  talking 
without  saying  something,  which  is  the  most  tiresome 
thing  in  the  world. — Lavignnc. 
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Has  Heaven  bestowed  on  you  a  lively  imagination,  you  will  often,  in  solitary  hours,  sit 
entranced  at  the  piano,  longing  to  express  in  harmonies  your  inward  fervor;  and  the  more 
mystical  are  your  feelings  while  you  are  drawn,  as  it  were,  into  magic  circles,  the  more  obscure, 
perhaps,  will  the  realm  of  harmony  appear.  These  are  youth’s  happiest  hours.  But  beware  of 
giving  yourself  up  too  often  to  a  faculty  which  may  ostensibly  mislead  you  to  waste  on  phantoms 
your  powers  and  your  time.  The  management  of  form,  the  power  of  clear  representation  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  fixed  stamp  of  writing.  Be  therefore  more  of  a  writer  than  a  visionary.  — 
Schumann. 


LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

XII. 

Before  going  on  with  the  story  of  the  opera  we 
must  devote  some  space  to  another  element  of 
musical  life  which,  like  the  opera,  grew  out  of  the 
attempts  to  develop  a  style  of  music  which  was  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  old  church  conventions. 
Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  ruling  principle  in 
political  and  social  life  was  that  of  the  community 
of  interest,  the  mass ;  the  individual  as  such  was  in 
the  background  and  his  interests  were  taken  up  in 
that  of  the  family,  the  parish,  the  church,  the  guild, 
the  fraternity,  and  of  the  state.  To  this  in  music 
corresponded  the  dominance  of  the  choral  element. 
But  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  the 
individual  began  to  assert  himself,  and  from  this 
principle  developed  the  idea  of  the  solo  in  musical 
works.  There  were  the  germs  for  this  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  and  in  the  religious  plays  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  contained  a 
dramatic  element  in  ideal  form.  By  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  may  mention  the  gradual  unveiling  of  the 
cross  on  Good  Friday,  when  the  priest  sings  thrice, 
raising  his  voice  each  time  a  little  higher:  “Ecce 
lignum  cruci-s  in  quo  salus  mundi  dependit,”  and  the 
choir  in  similar  manner  answers:  “Venite,  adoremus” ; 
likewise  the  adoration  of  the  holy  cross,  while  from 
the  choir  is  heard  the  “Popule  mens”  in  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  or  Bernabei.  It  is  a 
deeply  impressive,  dramatic  scene.  This  nvusico- 
dramatie  element  came  forward  still  more  clearly  in 
the  reciting  of  the  Passion.  One  priest  chanted  the 
narrative  of  the  evangelist,  another  the  words  of  the 
Saviour,  a  third  that  of  other  persons,  while  the 
choir  represented  the  people,  wherein  the  short 
choruses  of  Vittoria  or  Gallus  proved  very  effective. 
Already  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  recognized  that 
religious  plays  could  be  used  to  instruct  and  edify 
the  people.  Such  spectacles  were  presented  by  the 
clergy  in  the  churches  even  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  material  for  these  plays  was  drawn  from  the 
life  of  Christ,  particularly  his  birth,  his  suffering  and 
death,  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the 
Apostles,  the  parable  of  the  foolish  virgins,  etc. 
These  were  called  liturgical  dramas;  at  first  they 
were  in  Latin,  afterwards  given  with  an  admixture 
of  the  vernacular.  The  people  themselves  partici¬ 
pated  with  songs  such  as  “Christus  ist  Erstanden,” 
and  “Also  Heilig  ist  der  Tog.” 

Another  form  of  these  religious  plays  was  the  so- 
called  “Mysteries,”  which  were  given  outside  the 
church,  on  special  st  ges,  and  represented  by  the 
laity.  A  relic  of  this  custom  is  found  at  the  present 
day  in  the  celebrated  “Passion  Play”  given  at  Ober- 
ammergau  in  Bavaria.  Gradually  the  “Myteries” 
lost  their  original  religious  character  through  the 
mixing  in  of  secular  folk  songs,  of  coarsely  comical 
and  satirical  scenes,  and  in  place  of  being  instructive 
and  morally  edifying  became  purely  a  matter  of 
entertainment. 

In  order  to  give  the  people  something  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  religious  plays  St.  Philip  Neri  ( 1515- 
1595)  established  in  the  chapel  for  prayers,  “Ora- 
torium,”  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella, 
a  kind  of  religious  function  which  received  the  name 
of  “Oratorio.”  They  consisted  of  sermons,  readings 
from  the  Scriptures,  with  dialogues,  choruses  and 


spiritual  songs  illustrating  the  most  interesting 
episodes  in  Biblical  history,  such  as  those  centering 
around  Moses,  Aaron,  Esther,  David,  etc.  The  music, 
written  by  composers  of  the  best  reputation,  such  as 
Palestrina  and  Animuccia,  consisted  of  solo  and  part 
singing,  the  texts  being  taken  from  the  Bible. 

Later  St.  Philip  Neri  founded  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratorio  at  Rome,  which  took  upon  itself  the 
dissemination  through  Italy  and  France  of  this  kind 
of  semisacred  music.  In  1600  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  the  first  oratorio,  as  it  is  generally  called,  was 
rendered,  the  work  being  entitled,  “Rappresentazione 
di  Anima  e  di  Corpo,”  the  text  by  Laura  Guidiccioni, 
the  music  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere.  It  consisted  of 
short  hymns  written  in  madrigal  style  and  of  solos 
accompanied  by  an  orchestra  consisting  of  a  double 
lyre,  a  harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  and  two  flutes, 
placed  behind  the  scenes.  The  chorus  sat  on  the 
stage,  but  when  singing  arose  and  made  appropriate 
gestures.  The  oratorio  ended  with  a  chorus,  “to  be 
sung,  accompanied  sedately  and  reverentially  by  the 
dance,”  and  there  was  provision  for  a  ballet.  The  ac¬ 
companiment  to  these  solos  was  of  course  very  crude, 
but  the  efforts  of  the  composers  who  worked  in  this 
style  paved  the  way  for  those  who  should  later 
occupy  themselves  with  the  opera  and  other  dra¬ 
matic  music.  A  feeling  for  monody  was  developing, 
and  with  it  the  necessity  for  instrumental  support, 
which  was  to  have  great  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
the  oratorio,  the  opera,  the  cantata,  organ,  and  piano 
playing,  as  well  as  the  pure  instrumental  music 
which  was  to  follow  later.  Among  the  composers 
who  broke  the  way  were  Kapsberger,  German  by 
birth,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  1604,  and  composed 
hymns  for  a  single  voice  for  Pope  Urban  VIII,  and 
particularly  Ludovico  Viadana  (1565-1645),  who 
wrote  pieces  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices,  to  which 
he  added  an  independent  organ  part  to  strengthen 
and  enrich  the  harmonies.  These  pieces  were  called 
“Concerti  Ecclesiastici,”  in  which  the  voices  are 
treated  as  real  solos  in  distinction  from  polyphony; 
they  have  a  melodious  character,  are  divided  into 
periods,  and  are  rhythmic.  Another  feature  was  the 
use  of  a  “Basso  Continuo” 1  for  the  organ.  To 
Viadana  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  monody  into 
the  music  of  the  church,  the  so-called  concert  style, 
in  distinction  from  the  a  capella  (unaccompanied 
vocal)  style.  He  also  tried  to  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  words  in  music  and  to  assign  characteristic 
motives. 

Two  other  names  must  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  the  oratorio,  Giovanni 
Carissimi  (1604-1674),  Alessandro  Stradella  (1645- 
1681),  and  Henrich  Schiitz  (1585-1672).  Carissimi 
received  his  education  at  Rome  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  there.  His  principal  merit  is  that  he  perfected 
the  monodic  style,  especially  developed  the  recitative 
and  gave  more  charm  to  the  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ment.  He  wrote  effectively  for  voices,  yet  the  music 
was  not  difficult  of  execution.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say  to  those  who  praised  his  music,  “How  difficult 
it  is  to  be  so  easy!”  He  was  the  teacher  of  Ales¬ 
sandro  Scarlatti  whose  name  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  opera. 

Alessandro  Stradella  was  a  famous  singer  as  well 


3  A  figured  instrumental  bass  part  which  came  into 
vogue  in  Italy  about  1600,  from  which  was  gradually 
evolved  the  modern  style  of  accompaniment. 


as  composer.  Parry  says:  “Stradella  had  a  very 
remarkable  instinct  for  choral  effect,  even  piling  up 
progressions  into  a  climax;  his  solo  music  aims 
equally  at  definiteness  of  structure.”  He  cultivated 
all  the  natural  resources  of  this  form  of  the  art, 
similar  to  the  lines  that  Handel  adopted  later. 

Heinrich  Schiitz,  German  by  birth,  came  to  Italy 
when  a  young  man,  and  studied  with  Gabrieli  at 
Venice.  He  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  lived 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  means  of 
planting  the  opera  in  Germany.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  church  pieces  and  several  oratorios,  in  which  we 
may  find  the  essential  principles  of  our  modern  ora¬ 
torios.  He  was  the  most  significant  forerunner  of 
Handel  and  Bach. 

Suggestions:  If  the  members  of  the  class  have 
access  to  a  dictionary  of  music  such  as  Grove’s  or 
Riemann’s  we  recommend  that  the  subject  of  the 
oratorio  be  looked  up  therein,  not  studying  later 
than  to  about  1700.  Composers  named  and  subjects 
mentioned  should  be  looked  up  independently.  A 
large  dictionary,  Webster,  Standard,  Century,  is  very 
useful. 

Notice  the  thought  in  paragraph  one,  that  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  solo  singing  came  with  a  change  in  political 
and  social  ideas. 

Look  up  in  a  dictionary  or  a  history  of  music  an 
account  of  the  “Mysteries”  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
What  do  you  know  about  the  “Passion  Play”  as 
given  to-day? 

Why  did  St.  Philip  Neri  initiate  his  religious  con¬ 
certs?  Was  he  successful  in  his  efforts? 

Was  there  a  difference  between  choruses  in  mad¬ 
rigal  style  and  the  solos  that  were  accompanied  by 
the  orchestra? 

What  is  meant  by  monody?  What  is  polyphony? 

What  is  figured  bass? 

What  is  recitative? 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Johannes  Brahms. 

Of  very  different  personality  from  that  of  Tscliai- 
kowsky  is  the  subject  of  our  study  this  month.  The 
morbid  temperament  of  the  Russian,  coloring  with 
dark  hues  his  life  and  compositions,  contrasts  vividly 
with  the  sunny,  but  no  less  strong,  disposition  of  the 
German.  Both  were  inclined  to  solitariness,  and 
both  were  bachelors,  but  their  solitary  habits  arose 
from  different  causes.  As  one  is  led  to  expect  by 
such  temperamental  variation,  their  compositions 
show  contrast  equally  pronounced.  Both  reached 
unusual  heights  of  fame,  each  was  original  and  indi¬ 
vidual.  Their  careers  illustrate  the  truth  that  while 
the  roads  to  success  resemble  each  other  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  they  converge  from  widely  distant  parts  of 
life’s  circle,  and  differ  from  each  other  very  materi¬ 
ally.  Each  earnest  worker  who  attains  to  success 
does  so  in  individual  ways,  and  herein  is  one  of  the 
chief  values,  if  not  the  chief  value,  of  biographical 
study,  namely,  in  the  opportunity  it  presents  for  the 
comparative  study  of  ways  and  means  when  modified 
by  temperament  and  environment. 

We  see  in  Brahms,  given  by  some  a  place  beside 
Beethoven  and  Bach,  a  quiet,  simple  figure;  loving 
seclusion  but  genial  and  friendly  with  those  whom 
he  knew  and  trusted;  secluding  himself  through  no 
tendency  toward  melancholy  desire  to  be  alone,  but 
because  it  enabled  him  to  do  his  work  better;  living 
an  unassuming  life  for  many  years  in  the  same 
house,  content  to  study  and  compose.  Brahms  pos¬ 
sessed  a  strong  personality.  The  traits  that 
prompted  him  to  retire  from  public  notice  after  suc¬ 
cessful  hearings  and  devote  himself  to  close  study, 
that  made  him  oblivious  to  the  criticisms  and  cen¬ 
sures  of  the  press,  that  caused  him  to  detest  show 
and  everything  meretricious  in  its  nature  are  the 
inward  evidence  of  strength  of  character.  We  find 
Brahms  capable  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  patiently 
awaiting  results,  and  with  unswerving  directness 
moving  onward  toward  the  ideals  which  dominated 
him.  The  applause  of  the  crowd,  even  the  praise  of 
friends,  were  extraneous  matters;  he  was  satisfied 
to  create  works  in  which  these  ideals  were  embodied, 
leaving  the  future  to  determine  their  position.  The 
storm  and  stress  of  battle  for  recognition  did  not 
attract  him;  his  creations  were  to  make  their  way 
by  inherent  vitality.  Wagner  fought  his  way  to 
recognition,  Brahms  waited  for  recognition  to  come. 
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Johannes  Brahms,  the  son  of  a  musician,  was  born 
at  Hamburg  and  spent  his  boyhood  there.  His  train¬ 
ing  was  of  the  character  which  thoroughly  grounds 
and  prepares  for  exceptional  productivity.  Its 
nature  may  be  surmised  from  the  following  incident, 
which  occurred  when,  as  a  youth  of  twenty,  Brahms 
was  making  a  tour  with  the  violinist,  Remenyi. 
They  were  to  play  the  Ivreutzer  Sonata,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  piano  was  a  half-tone  below 
pitch.  Despite  the  spoiling  of  the  effect,  Remenyi 
was  about  to  lower  the  pitch  of  the  violin,  when 
Brahms  volunteered  to  transpose  the  piano  part  to 
the  higher  key,  although  he  was  playing  from  mem¬ 
ory.  This  he  did  without  decreasing  the  worth  of 
the  artistic  interpretation.  When  twenty-nine  years 
old  he  settled  in  Vienna,  which  had  not  done  justice 
to  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann.  His  advent 
in  Vienna  was  that  of  one  who  came  to  claim  his 
own.  The  critics  were  not  able  to  comprehend  the 
full  extent  of  his  genius,  and  announced  their  un¬ 
readiness  to  accept  him  as  a  composer  on  the 
strength  of  the  works  presented.  Composers  of 
established  reputation  received  him  into  the  inner 
brotherhood  at  once.  As  has  already  been  said,  he 
did  not  rush  into  the  arena  to  make  known  his  com¬ 
positions;  he  was  ready  to  wait.  Like  Bach,  he 
remained  quietly  at  home  doing  the  work  which 
came  to  his  hand,  unmoved  by  the  restless  ambition 
which  touched  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  day  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  wrote  most  of  his  works  during  the  con¬ 
flict  which  raged  about  the  “music  of  the  future.” 
Yet  the  smell  of  fire  is  not  upon  his  garments;  he 
preserved  the  classic  traditions  of  Bach  and  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  was  not  swerved  by  either  romanticism 
or  realism  from  the  pure  beauty  of  the  classical  form. 
His  unusual  constructive  skill  and  the  definite  char¬ 
acter  of  his  genius  made  his  contributions  to  the 
classical  school  individual,  a  distinct  addition  in  a 
field  that  was  supposed  to  be  already  filled  to  the 
full.  His  music  is  still  the  subject  of  much  argu¬ 
ment,  pro  and  con;  he  wrote  as  his  genius  dictated, 
and  not  as  others  would  have.  He  expressed  his 
realization  of  the  beautiful  in  his  own  language,  and 
his  realization  of  the  beautiful  differs  from  that  of 
many  who  set  themselves  to  criticise  his  music.  He 
is  still  called  academic,  harsh,  unbeautiful,  because 
his  sense  of  beauty  does  not  agree  with  that  of  his 
critics. 

To  study  the  life  of  Brahms  is  to  enter  into  the 
very  fundamentals  on  which  our  musical  structure  is 
based.  For  to  understand  the  life-work  of  Brahms 
and  appreciate  it  means  a  study  of  the  music  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  and  of  Wagner.  These  have  estab¬ 
lished  art  standards  which  still  rule,  and  the  art  of 
Brahms  is  so  individual,  so  independent,  that  it  must 
be  compared  with  theirs,  and  yet  in  this  comparison 
there  is  danger.  There  are  too  many  instances  of 
pitting  one  master,  with  distinctive  characteristics, 
against  another  equally  distinctive,  in  an  effort  to 
establish  his  position.  This  is  a  comparison  which 
works  harm  and  leaves  the  student  less  informed 
than  before.  There  is  a  comparison  which  illumes; 
such  a  comparison  is  the  following,  quoted  from 
James  Huneker’s  essay  on  Brahms: — 

“Wagner  was  a  great  fresco  painter,  handling  his 
brush  with  furious  energy,  magnificence,  and  dramatic 
intensity.  Beside  his  vast,  his  tremendous  scenery, 
the  music  of  Brahms  is  all  brown,  all  gray,  all  dark¬ 
ness,  and  often  small.  It  reaches  results  in  a  vast, 
slow,  even  cold-blooded  manner  compared  with  the 
reckless  haste  of  Richard  of  the  Footlights.  One  is 
all  showy  externalization,  a  seeker  after  immediate 
and  sensuous  effects;  the  other,  one  of  those  re¬ 
served,  self-contained  men  who  feel  deeply  and  watch 
and  wait.  In  a  word,  Wagner  is  a  composer  for  the 
theater,  with  all  that  the  theater  implies.  *  *  * 

Brahms  is  for  the  concert  room,  a  symphonist,  a 
song  writer,  and,  above  all,  a  German.” 

Here  is  a  comparison  which  gives  the  peculiarities 
of  each  composer  without  detracting  from  either, 
giving  the  student  a  clue  which  will  help  him  in 
searching  for  the  secret  of  the  power  of  each.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  our  biographic  study  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  In  the  life  of  Brahms,  his  own  early  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  care  and  persistence,  the  wisdom  of  his  teach¬ 
ers,  his  thorough  equipment,  as  revealed  by  the 
incident  quoted  above,  his  patient  self-cultivation 
after  successful  appearances,  and  his  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  stand  out  prominently.  The  forms  in 
which  he  composed,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  cre¬ 
ative  powers,  his  position  and  influence  in  Vienna, 
and  later,  abroad,  his  modesty,  the  characteristics  of 
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his  music  and  the  particulars  in  which  it  excels 
demand  careful  study.  In  this  connection  the  art 
of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  should  be  studied. 
For  this  purpose  considerable  reading  must  be  done. 
Chapters,  seven,  eight,  eleven,  and  twelve  of  Parry’s 
“Art  of  Music”  should  be  carefully  read.  About 
Brahms,  “A  Biographical  Sketch,”  by  Dr.  Herman 
Deiters;  “Johannes  Brahms,”  in  “Studies  in  Modern 
Music,”  by  W.  H.  Hadow;  “The  Music  of  the 
Future,”  in  “Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music,”  by  James 
Hunelcer;  “Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms,”  by 
Dietrich  and  Widmann,  should  be  read. 

Questions. 

1.  What  was  the  first  element  in  the  success  of 
Brahms  ? 

2.  What  were  his  personal  characteristics,  and 
how  did  they  effect  his  work? 

3.  Name  the  essential  attributes  of  his  mpsic. 

4.  Analyze  him  and  his  creative  power. 

5.  What  is  his  relation  to  his  predecessors?  To  his 
successors? 

6.  How  would  you  compare  his  art  with  that  of 
Bach?  Of  Beethoven?  Of  Wagner? 


STUDIES  OF  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


BY  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL. 

III. 

In  our  studies  this  month  we  have  two  pieces  of 
widely  unlike  moods,  demanding  from  the  player 
entirely  dissimilar  treatment  and  drawing  upon  differ¬ 
ing  technical  resources.  We  may  extend  our  contrast 
still  farther,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
piece,  Serenade,  Op.  29,  Chaminade,  is  written  by  a 
woman;  the  other,  Waltz,  Op.  04,  No.  1,  Chopin,  by  a 
man ;  one  composer  living,  the  other  dead. 

We  may  also  find  points  of  likeness.  Both  compo¬ 
sitions  are  extremely  delicate  in  their  appeal  to  the 
ear;  both  are  elusive,  yet  not  without  some  distinct¬ 
ness  of  color  and  effect;  both  are  exceedingly  tuneful. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Serenade.  Here  the  title  calls 
to  mind  the  moonlit  balcony,  the  flowered  terrace,  the 
latticed  window,  the  lute  (or,  more  prosaically,  the 
mandolin  or  guitar),  and  the  gallant  singing  to  his 
adored  one.  We  shall  feel  as  if  we  had  been  de¬ 
frauded  should  the  composer  not  hint  at  the  mandolin 
and  the  song  at  least,  even  if  the  latticed  window 
and  the  flowers  and  the  romantic  personages  be  left 
entirely  to  the  imagination.  All  through  the  piece 
the  sharp,  staccato  click  of  the  eighth  notes  followed 
by  rests  suggest  the  dry  stroke  of  the  mandolin  pick; 
and,  if  we  demand  more,  we  get  the  melody;  now 
low, — the  lover;  now  high, — the  lady. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  salon  piece  of  an  elegant 
type,  constructed  on  tried  and  approved  models,  in¬ 
teresting  us  at  once  on  the  imaginative  side,  and 
proving,  as  we  shall  see,  well  worth  while.  Its  quiet 
beauty  (the  piece  never  rises  above  a  mezzo  forte ) 
is  of  the  most  delicate  type,  and  we  must  think  of  it 
as  the  gentlest  of  murmurs — as  gentle  as  the  rustle 
of  tree-branches  and  falling  leaves  in  the  early  fall 
days. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  note  how,  by  over¬ 
lapping  the  themes,  the  composer  has  succeeded  in 
making  one  long  endless  melody.  See  how  (in  meas¬ 
ure  21)  the  theme  beginning  in  measure  5  ends  at  the 
same  moment  that  a  second  one  begins;  this  occurs 
again  in  measure  29,  in  measure  35,  in  measure  43, 
and  in  many  other  places.  This  device  gives  to  the 
piece  its  elusiveness.  Then,  too,  a  very  original  and 
beautiful  effect  is  gained  in  measures  44-49  by  the 
unusual  chord  employed;  in  measures  86-87,  by  the 
unusual  chord  and  resolution  to  the  unexpected  key 
of  B-flat,  and  again  (measures  90-91),  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  return  to  the  first  key  and  theme.  Those 
curious  in  such  matters  may  write  the  chord  in 
measure  90  with  G-sharp  instead  of  A-flat,  and  then 
note  that  the  chord  has  its  usual  resolution  instead 
of,  as  at  first  sight,  an  unusual  resolution. 

One  word  of  warning  from  the  expression  side:  Do 
not  play  the  piece  so  softly  that  the  melodies  are  not 
heard  clearly — dolce  ma  ben  marcato  it  canto. 

From  the  interpretative  standpoint  the  Chopin 
waltz,  which  will  be  found  in  the  music  pages  of  this 
issue,  needs  far  less  care  than  the  serenade,  but  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  it  is  much  more  difficult. 
One  must  imagine  tiny  fingers  dropping  pearls  of 


sound  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  only  the  nimblest  and 
most  fairylike  execution  can  do  justice  to  this  whir¬ 
ring,  spinning  valse.  We  are  convinced  that  Kullak 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said:  “The  technical  exe¬ 
cution  must  remind  one  of  fine,  elegant  filagree  work; 
the  piece  seems  created  for  elegant  ladies’  hands.” 
Here,  too,  like  the  serenade,  the  volume  of  sound  is 
never  great;  only  at  the  very  end  do  we  find  a  forte 
called  for. 

If  we  look  at  our  metronome  mark  (dotted  half  note 
equals  96)  we  shall  see  at  once  that  we  have  the 
idealized  waltz  and  not  the  one  of  gleaming  shoulders, 
flowers,  perfume,  and  the  gayety  of  youth.  None  the 
less  must  we  keep  the  rhythm  well  in  hand.  Only  in 
the  expressive,  songlike  middle  part  can  we  afford  to 
relax  for  a  moment  now  and  again  the  swaying  and 
swinging  of  the  measures. 

The  phrases  here  are  regular  in  length,  but  they  do 
not  overlap;  indeed,  the  air  is  uniformly  in  the  right 
hand,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  delicious 
A,  B-flat,  C,  D-flat,  in  measures  29,  30,  31,  32;  let  this 
come  to  the  ear  simply,  but  unmistakably,  like  the 
first  crocus  in  spring.  Those  interested  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  may  look  at  measures  12,  13,  20,  21,  and  like 
places,  to  see  how  carefully  Chopin  covers  up  his 
joints.  The  effect  of  the  whole  first  part  is  that  of 
a  running  brook  or  of  a  shower  of  pearls  or  of  a 
million  dew-drops  in  the  morning  sun. 

For  most  of  us  this  waltz  is  the  easiest  one  written 
by  the  composer,  and  despite  its  lack  of  depth,  the 
most  characteristic.  The  second  waltz  of  this  same 
opus  is,  in  a  way,  something  like  it,  and  the  waltz, 
Op.  70,  No.  1,  in  its  brilliancy  (one  almost  writes 
“effrontery”)  is  its  antithesis.  It  is  only  when  we 
take  the  really  dazzling  Op.  42 — the  one  beginning 
with  the  trill — that  we  find  the  increasing  difficulty 
exactly  corresponding  to  an  increase  in  effectiveness. 

A  very  useful  piece  for  the  teacher’s  repertoire  is 
Grieg’s  “Berceuse,”  Op.  3S,  No.  1,  a  most  charming 
lyric  which  brings  out  fully  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  cradle  song,  a  swinging  accompani¬ 
ment  in  the  left  hand,  supporting  a  tender  melody 
for  the  right,  wdiich  of  course  represents  the  song  of 
the  mother  as  she  rocks  her  child  to  sleep.  The 
player  who  aspires  to  a  truly  poetic  interpretation 
in  his  work  should  steep  himself  in  the  best  poetry 
that  in  subject  and  sentiment  accord  with  the  piece 
he  may  be  studying.  When  a  piece  of  the  lullaby  or 
cradle  song  is  under  consideration,  the  present  writer 
recommends  that  a  number  of  poems  such  as  can  be 
found  in  the  works  of  our  great  poets,  Tennyson, 
Longfellow,  Scott,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  many  others, 
be  read,  and  that  those  that  suit  best  to  the  player’s 
ideas  be  memorized.  If  access  can  be  had  to  the 
shelves  of  a  large  library  look  up  Scandinavian 
poetry,  since  Grieg,  one  of  the  most  intensely  national 
of  composers,  certainly  pictures  in  his  “Berceuse” 
the  descendant  of  the  race  of  sea  fighters,  the  Vik¬ 
ings  of  the  North,  who  helped  to  make  our  own 
English  stock.  The  picture  is  splendidly  drawn  by 
Mr.  Edward  Baxter  Perry  in  his  book,  “Descriptive 
Analyses  of  Piano  Works.”  “The  lusty  son  of  a  A  ik¬ 
ing  stock,  with  the  blood  of  a  sturdy  race  of  fighters 
coursing  red  through  his  veins,  and  with  a  will  and 
a  voice  of  his  own,  cradled  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
pine  or  the  hide-lashed  blade-bones  of  the  elk. 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  wolf  or  bear,  and  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  rough,  but  kindly  crooning  of  a  peasant 
nurse.” 

In  playing  the  piece  we  suggest  that  the  pupil  pick 
out  the  distinctive  themes  and  let  them  take  on  a 
definite  mood  or  emotional  quality.  The  first  lead¬ 
ing  theme  occurs  in  the  first  four  measures,  and  it  is 
repeated,  either  in  the  same  position,  in  a  different 
key,  or  in  some  easily  perceived  form,  six  times. 
This  will  represent  the  refrain,  or,  to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  term,  the  “burden”  of  the  nurse’s  song. 
The  change  of  register,  or  of  key,  or  of  tone  quality., 
as  in  the  passage  marked  una  corda,  indicate  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  feeling  or  of  a  roving  of  the 
thought  to  distant  scenes  where  father  may  be  sail¬ 
ing.  The  second  principal  theme,  in  G  minor,  marked 
tre  corde,  may  indicate  the  Norse  spirit,  the  ancestral 
fire  that  animates  the  scion  of  the  race,  who  is  in  the 
cradie.  This  endures  for  only  a  moment,  then  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  song-like  theme,  in  a  different  key 
from  the  first,  out  of  which  the  composer  elaborates 
the  next  twenty  measures  before  the  return  to  the 
first  theme  in  its  first  shape.  From  thence  to  the 
close  is  a  repetition  that  allows  the  mood  to  draw  to 
a  close  as  the  child  sinks  to  slumber. 

Keep  the  ideas  of  the  themes  distinct  so  as  to 
contrast  them  strongly.  While  playing  them  give 
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value  to  the  picture  of  the  nurse  or  the  mother  rock¬ 
ing  tier  child,  the  emotional  part  being  supplied  by 
t  he  feeling  of  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  her 
mind  as  she  pictures  the  future  which  she  hopes 
may  be  his. 


THE  MASTERS  AS  STUDENTS. 

BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

I. 

In  the  preceding  series  of  articles  under  the  head  of 
Student  Life  and  Work  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  principles  which  underly  real  study.  I  have 
based  them  on  the  utterances  of  educators  whose  ripe 
scholarship  and  long  experience  entitle  them  to  speak 
with  authority.  The  past  twenty -five  years  having 
brought  about  great  changes  in  both  curricula  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  consequently  of  study, 
emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  subjects  and  methods  that, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  were  ignored  or  passed  lightly 
over;  and  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  general 
and  special  lines  of  study  have  so  increased  that  we 
pride  ourselves  on  'the  progress  of  these  last  days. 
The  multiplicity  of  schools  and  libraries  and  concerts 
is  a  great  incentive  to  study.  The  philosophical  tend¬ 
ency  of  our  time,  very  pronounced  despite  our  avowed 
utilitarianism,  subjects  music,  in  common  with  other 
subjects  of  thought,  to  keen,  close  analysis  in  the 
search  for  the  basic  principles  on  which  its  creative, 
interpretative,  and  pedagogic  activities  rest.  The 
wealth  of  books  and  music,  their  steadily  increasing 
accessibility,  and  the  more  numerous  opportunities  of 
hearing  good  music  well  interpreted  are  valuable  aids 
to  a  student  life  of  exceptional  interest  and  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

The  high  standards,  which  are  being  constantly  ele¬ 
vated,  the  clearer  discernment  and  appreciation  of  the 
real  purposes  of  study,  and  the  eager  search  for  better 
and  more  economical  methods  must  result  in  benefit 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  culture, 
whether  musical  or  not.  And  it  is  to  our  advantage 
that  our  studies  are  carried  on  under  such  conditions 
as  now  exist,  but  while  we  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  fact,  it  is  not  wise  to  let  our  enthusiasm 
over  these  modern  conditions  blind  us  to  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  We  concede  the  greatness  of  the  masters 
of  the  past  century,  for  their  work  provides  the  very 
problems  by  which  we  test  our  modern  philosophy 
and  pedagogy,  and  in  planning  new  courses  of  study 
we  can  find  no  better  standards  than  the  compositions 
of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert,  et  al. 

Nevertheless  they  are  prone  to  think  of  these  stal¬ 
warts  as  springing  full-armed  from  the  head  of  the 
Muse,  needing  little  or  none  of  that  painstaking  study 
and  training  from  which  our  mediocre  achievements 
must  come.  Yet  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  for  we  find 
that  they  did  study  most  earnestly  and  patiently, 
using  to  the  full  every  facility  available  to  them; 
that  they  did  undergo  severe  and  long-continued 
training;  that  their  successes  were  not  obtained 
without  effort  and  after  many  rebuffs;  and  that  the 
divinely  bestowed  genius  which  was  their  birthright, 
and  which  we  covet,  was  molded  by  years  of  study 
and  training.  With  a  mind  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  past,  it  may  prove  profitable  to  devote  a  little 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  student-life  of  these 
masters,  and  it  may  be  that  we  will  be  surprised  to 
note  bow  minute  are  the  differences  between  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  contributed  to  their  success  and  those 
which  will  bear  upon  our  own  progress. 

II. 

Among  the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  Mo¬ 
zart  s  position  is  unique.  With  the  greatness  of  his 
genius,  the  enduring  character  of  his  music,  and  the 
sadness  of  his  life  we  are  familiar.  His  infusion  of 
spontaneous  beauty  into  the  forms  cast  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  character 
of  his  genius.  We  l>egin  to  have  some  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  his  apprenticeship  as  we  note  his 
precocious  childhood  and  marvelous  successes  as  a 
boy-virtuoso,  and  when  we  remember  that  from  this 
precocity  and  these  early  wandering  years  of  concert 
giving  there  developed  the  man  of  whom  it  could 
truthfully  be  written,  “His  knowledge  is  as  great  as 
his  genius.  He  knew  the  precise  force  of  a  figure,  or 
a  chord,  or  an  accidental,  or  a  timbre.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  whether  a  thing  would  do  or  not.  The  good 
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which  is  the  enemy  of  the  best  never  deluded  him. 
lie  wrote  no  ossias.  He  knew  how  to  resist  the  art¬ 
ist's  temptations.  He  could  reject.  He  does  not  ex¬ 
periment  or  do  any  shady  things.  He  goes  straight 
to  the  mark.  He  uses  his  materials  for  what  he 
knows  them  to  be  worth  and  takes  no  chances.  He 
keeps  within  bounds.  He  puts  the  perfectly  legit¬ 
imate  effect  and  infallibly  stops  there.”  We  are  im-. 
pressed  with  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  his  stu¬ 
dent  life  must  have  been  of  unusual  character,  of  a 
kind  to  equip  his  mind  for  a  mastery  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  adaptability,  play,  /an  initiative 
which  transcends  the  bounds  of  mere  technical  train¬ 
ing.  We  must  appreciate  that  in  him  education  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  full  liberation  of  his  faculties,  quickening 
and  adapting  his  perceptions. 

III. 

The  student  derives  his  instruction  from  two 
sources:  (1)  the  regular,  systematic  impartation  of 
knowledge  by  his  instructor,  (2)  contact  with  his 
fellows  and  observation  of  their  work.  In  the  first, 
the  weight  of  responsibility  is  upon  the  instructor; 
in  his  wisdom,  care,  proficiency,  and  tactfulness  is 
hidden  the  germ  of  the  student's  progress.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  consummation  of  all  student-life.  It  is  in 
the  improvement  of  our  teachers  and  teaching  and 
the  larger  opportunities  for  self-culture  that  come 
from  contact,  observation,  and  hearing  that  we,  to¬ 
day,  find  such  gratification.  Y'et  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  precocious  Wolfgang  had  for 
bis  teacher  one  whose  knowledge,  wisdom,  care,  and 
tactful  management  safely  directed  him  along  the 
dangerous  paths  of  precociousness  into  mature  schol¬ 
arship;  who  turned  the  diverting  concert  wanderings 
into  tours  of  close,  fruitful  observation,  extracting 
from  them  lessons  of  invaluable  nature. 

Mozart’s  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  was  prepared  by 
nature  and  training  to  direct  his  wonderful  boy's 
education.  Considering  liis  great  talents  to  be  gifts 
from  God,  he  set  himself  about  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ing  them  with  remarkable  skill  and  prudence.  Using 
them  to  furnish  material  means  for  their  further  de¬ 
velopment,  he  never  viewed  them  sordidly.  Until 
the  youthful  Mozart  reached  the  maturity  of  his 
powers,  he  did  not  cease  to  control,  direct  and  advise. 
He  taught  the  boy  how  to  see,  to  interpret,  to  form 
judgments.  His  own  considerable  culture  was  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  boy,  and  when  he  discovered 
that  the  creative  genius  of  his  son  was  far  beyond 
the  ordinary,  his  own  composing  was  laid  aside,  he 
decreased  that  his  son  might  increase. 

The  son  responded  to  the  instruction  of  the  father 
with  unusual  obedience.  His  simple,  sweet  nature 
prevented  any  marring  of  his  modesty,  and  just  as 
it  won  the  love  of  those  before  whom  he  appeared  as 
a  wonderchild,  so  it  received  the  wise  instruction  of 
the  father  in  simplicity,  earnestly  and  patiently  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  discipline  which  produced  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  to  which  the  quotation  in  a  previous 
paragraph  alluded.  His  notebook  is  testimony  of 
the  studiousness  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Students  of  to-day  cannot  do  better  than  to  read 
his  life,  with  their  attention  directed  to  bis  student 
experiences.  “The  Life  of  Mozart,”  by  Edward 
Holmes,  contains  much  matter  relating  to  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  and  gives  opportunity  to  study  this 
phase  of  his  life.  The  great  work,  “The  Life  of  Mo¬ 
zart,”  by  Otto  Jabn,  is  also  valuable. 


HOW  SOME  STUDENTS  PRACTICED. 

COMPILED  HY  DAISY  JOHNSON. 

Ernst  Perabo:  “He  practiced  a  great  deal  and  at 
the  age  of  nine  was  able  to  play  Bach's  ‘Wohltem- 
peristrs  Klavier’  by  heart.” 

Von  Billow:  “His  indefatigable,  unflinching  perse¬ 
verance  corresponds  with  the  extent  and  depth  of  his 
musical  knowledge.” 

Karl  Czerny:  “Altogether  this  productive  musician 
wrote  about  1000  works,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  masses,  offertories,  and  other  church  music, 
as  well  as  orchestral  compositions,  chamber  music, 
and  numerous  arrangements.” 

I  Ionia  Eibenschiitz:  She  then  (1889)  recommenced 
her  concert  tours,  and  wherever  she  appeared  all 
those  who  had  heard  her  as  a  child  noticed  with  ghid 
surprise  the  great  improvement  in  her  performance, 
the  result  of  several  years’  additional  hard  work.” 

Annette  Essipoff:  “Leschetizky  forced  Annette  to 


adhere  to  very  strict  rules,  which  proved  a  great, 
hardship  to  her;  but  at  last  his  firmness  and  her 
energy  and  self-conquest  gained  the  victory.” 

Sophie  Menter:  "She  made  Tausig's  acquaintance 
in  Leipzig,  on  one  of  her  first  concert  tours,  when  she- 
appeared  several  times  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts, 
lie  offered  to  arrange  a  concert  for  her  in  Berlin.  She 
went  there  with  her  mother  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Tausig’s,  displaying  great  zeal  and  perseverence,  prac¬ 
ticing  ten  hours  daily.” 

Franz  Liszt:  “His  talent  was  fully  developed  by 
his  marvelous  industry  and  the  gradual  acknowledge¬ 
ment  which  he  received.” 

Edward  Baxter  Perry:  “He  has  acquired  such 
facility  by  long  practice  that  he  takes  all  composi¬ 
tions  at  a  first  reading,  even  the  most  elaborate  and 
difficult  concert  solos.” 

Count  Geza  Zicliy:  “It  must  have  required  great 
perseverence  and  exertion  to  attain  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  especially  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  Count  Zichy  only  began  to  study  the  piano 
at  a  relatively  advanced  age.  Having  lost  his  right 
arm  while  on  a  shooting  expedition,  he  endeavored 
to  accomplish  that  with  the  left  hand  which  great 
pianists  achieved  with  two.  This  difficult  aim  he- 
eventually  attained  after  several  years’  tuition  under- 
Franz  Liszt.” 


SELF-CULTURE. 


Addison  said:  “The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a 
single  day  sprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be 
killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture.” 

Adding  to  mental  and  moral  stature  is  worthy 
one’s  best  endeavor.  Let  us  see  then  how  this  may 
be  accomplished.  There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is 
by  manifesting  truth,  judgment,  and  righteousness, 
or  right  living;  for  character  building  comprises 
knowing,  doing,  being.  It  requires  the  improvement 
of  the  talent,  the  ability  to  work  hard,  which  has 
been  given  to  each  individual ;  it  requires  intelligent 
and  continuous  labor  which  is  skill;  it  requires 
genius  which  is  tireless  industry  and  painstaking. 
It  necessitates  also  the  substitution  of  principle  for 
prejudice. 

To  make  any  progress  one  must  choose  aright  and 
do  aright  and  the  time  to  make  the  foundation  firm 
and  strong  is  before  the  structure  is  built.  Good 
judgment  necessarily  precedes  right  action.  If  one 
would  avoid  mistakes,  judgment  must  be  cultivated, 
and  it  should  become  sound  as  experience  accumu¬ 
lates. — A .  A.  in  the  Christian  Register. 


MUSICAL  FANTASIES.  By  Israfel.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

A  collection  of  pen  studies  of  musicians,  among, 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Wagner,  Richard  Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Grieg,  Coleridge-Tavlor, . 
Paderewski,  de  Pachmann,  Ternina,  Ysaye,  and 
Kubelik.  The  word  pictures  are  very  vivid  and  well- 
nigh  exhaust  the  adjectival  resources  of  the  English 
language. 

SAMUEL  PEPYS:  LOVER  OF  MUSIQUE.  By  Sir: 
Frederick  Bridge.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.50,  net. 

Last  year  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  organist  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  delivered  several  lectures  on  the  con¬ 
nect  ion  of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  gossip  and  chronicler  of 
his  times,  with  the  music  and  musicians  of  his  day. 
The  present  work  is  an  elaboration  of  the  lectures  - 
and  furnish  a  most  fascinating  picture  of  music,  its 
place  in  the  social  life,  and  the  fashionable  court 
world  of  the  time,  1669-1703,  based  on  a  thorough' 
study  of  his  celebrated  “Diary.”  No  study  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  music  in  England  can  be  complete 
without  a  consideration  of  the  material  offered  by 
Dr.  Bridge  in  his  study  of  Pepys,  the  musical'' 
enthusiast. 


Education  is  to  know  for  ihe  sake  of  living,  not- 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  knowing. — Kate  Douglas- 
Wiggin. 
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“  Without  passion,”  said  Theodore  Parker,  “  this  world  would  be  a  howling  wilderness.” 
Without  passion  genius  loses  half  its  geniality.  But  passion  is  not  genius,  for  all  that,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  world.  They  who  try  to  make  sheer  passion  pass  current  for  genius  are  but 
sorry  false=coiners  at  best. — Apthorp. 


In  the  following  article  the 
CONCERNING  writer,  a  Boston  teacher,  at- 

THE  FOLLOWING  tempts  to  assist  the  inexperi-. 
ARTICLE.  eneed  teacher  in  the  selection 

of  proper  material  for  peda¬ 
gogical  work.  It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that 
such  an  attempt  has  its  difficulties;  and,  as  “Mr. 
Jerome”  quite  correctly  says,  it  would  be  folly  to 
adhere  to  the  order  of  any  prescribed  set  of  solos 
and  studies,  and  to  disregard  the  degree  of  talent, 
the  individuality,  and  the  capacity  of  the  pupil.  In¬ 
deed  all  experienced  teachers  know  that  good  teach¬ 
ing  means  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  rather 
than  the  adherence  to  any  particular  line  of  work. 
One  of  the  essential  requisites  of  good  teaching  is, 
and  ever  will  remain,  common  sense;  but  common 
sense  being,  among  teachers,  an  uncommon  posses¬ 
sion  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  our  dearth  of 
truly  excellent  teachers. 

We  hope  that  the  article  may  help  the  many  for 
whom  it  is  obviously  intended;  hut  we  wish  frankly 
to  say  that  the  course  of  work  which  she  maps  out 
for  the  pupil  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  recommended 
as  a  course  of  peculiar  excellences.  In  a  word,  our 
views  on  this  subject  differ  materially  from  the 
views  expressed.  Moreover,  we  firmly  believe  that 
teachers  who  require  the  assistance  which  the  writer 
aims  to  give  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  assistance.  That  is,  a  mere  list  of 
studies  and  solos,  even  though  carefully  chosen  and 
well  grouped,  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  supply¬ 
ing  the  average  teacher’s  needs.  Such  a  list  may 
prove  convenient,  but  it  can  hardly  prove  more  than 
that.  The  average  teacher  requires  a  different  form 
of  guidance.  He  cannot  be  greatly  benefited,  nor  can 
his  work  he  much  improved,  by  any  list  or  book  of 
reference.  Often,  indeed,  such  lists  do  harm  instead 
of  good. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  have  much  to  say  in  the 
future.  While  we  do  not  recommend  the  course  of 
work  mapped  out,  we  believe  that  the  article  will 
stimulate  young  teachers  to  think  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  letter  follows. 

To  the  Young  Teacher. 

The  following  is  in  response  to  a  letter  asking  for 
advice  from  a  young  teacher  and  former  pupil  of  the 
writer: — 

My  Dear  Young  Friend: 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  studies  to  be 
used  for  a  violin  pupil  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade,  with 
also  the  names  of  the  cheaper  editions,  with  prices; 
you  also  desire  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  suitable 
pieces  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  these  studies, 
together  with  a  few  general  suggestions  concerning 
teaching.  Since  you  say  you  find  the  most  trouble 
in  adequately  providing  for  pupils  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  first  grade  and  the  first  portion  of  the 
second,  I  will  confine  most  of  my  “suggestions”  to 
the  period  indicated. 

The  exercises  and  pieces  I  have  named  have  proved 
of  much  value  to  me  in  my  teaching  and  so  I  pass 
them  on  to  you:  yet  with  some  fear,  lest  you  rely 
too  absolutely  upon  them,  and  use  them  always  in 
the  precise  order  given,  for  each  and  every  pupil. 
Beware  of  doing  this.  Although  I  have  found  these 
lists  thoroughly  practicable,  in  the  order  given,  for 
the  average  pupil,  still  there  are  occasional  excep¬ 
tions;  for  example:  One  pupil  may  need  an  extra- 
long  preliminary  training  before  he  is  rightly  pre¬ 
pared  for  Kreutzer ;  another  pupil  may  be  ready  for 
these  studies  even  before  the  usual  preparation. 

Then  again  the  order  needs  shifting  about  a  little 
now  and  then.  A  teacher  needs  to  know  what  study 


or  piece  to  lay  his  hands  on — irrespective  of  any 
teaching  list,  be  it  never  so  carefully  made  up — to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  unusual  pupil;  thus  you  should 
ever  keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  new  catalogues,  ex¬ 
amine  new  publications,  and  the  revised  editions  of 
standard  works. 

However,  as  experience  alone  will  teach  you  how 
to  discriminate,  I  advise  your  adherence  to  my  list 
as  it  stands  (and  I  have  purposely  made  it  somewhat 
conservative)  until  you  are  fully  convinced  that  some 
change  is  needed.  Let  me  say  here  that  the  study  of 
the  Kreutzer  Etudes  can  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
intelligent  reading  of  a  small  book  by  Benjamin  Cut¬ 
ter,  entitled  “How  to  Study  Kreutzer.”  This  book  is 
eminently  practicable,  clear,  and  forceful,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  earnest  teacher  and  pupil. 

As  you  have  studied  most  of  the  compositions  in 
my  list,  under  my  instruction,  you  can  impart  them 
to  your  pupils  the  more  readily.  Do  not  teach  any 
composition  until  you  yourself  are  thoroughly  at 
home  in  it.  My  reason  for  giving,  along  the  first  and 
second  grades,  names  of  pieces  which  your  pedantic 
teacher  might  designate  as  “trash”  is  this:  For  a 
rather  numerous  class  of  pupils  melody,  clear, 
rythmic,  forceful  tune  is  necessary.  None  of  your 
minor  keys  for  such.  You  must  either  lose  many  a 
pupil  at  this,  the  beginning  of  your  teaching  career, 
or  be  willing,  when  certain  pupils  who  are  poorly 
equipped  musically  apply  to  you  for  lessons,  to  ac¬ 
cept  them,  come  on  to  their  grounds,  and  do  your 
best  for  them. 

Pupils  who  have  not  much  “ear”  need  melody  to 
stimulate  it,  and  pupils  who  have  little  power  of 
concentration  yet  “love”  music,  and  could  “set  all 
night”  (as  many  say)  “listenin’  to  a  hand  organ”  (?), 
clearly  have  as  much  right  to  whatever  of  musical 
education  they  can  assimilate  as  do  their  more 
musical  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  parents  of  children 
can  afford  but  little  money  for  their  musical  educa¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact,  their  desire  is  to  have  a  little  music  in 
the  home,  just  to  make  the  evenings  pleasant.  From 
their  standpoint,  Charlie’s  violin  playing  “Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  and  kindred  airs,  would  be  the  acme 
of  musical  satisfaction.  Is  not  this  much,  then,  their 
right?  Respect  this  right,  then,  and  do  your  best  to 
secure  it  for  them. 

After  number  six  in  the  first-piece  list  come  others 
of  different  structure,  composed,  bowed,  and  fingered 
by  well-known  teachers  of  violin.  These  are,  of 
course,  also  in  the  first  position  and  very  simple,  as 
are  the  first  six  numbers.  Use  one  of  these  two: — 

“Method  for  Violin,”  by  L.  E.  Hersey.  Published  by 
L.  E.  Hersey,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Price,  $1.00. 
“First  Method  for  Violin,”  Dancla.  Price,  $1.00. 

If  Hersey’s  book  is  used  the  second  part  should  be 
combined  with  de  Beriot’s  “First  Method,”  beginning 
at  the  second  position.  I  advise  this  book  always 
for  the  beginning  of  the  higher  positions.  I  usually 
advise  skipping  the  first  thirty-one  pages  (which 
deal  with  extremely  simple  melodies  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion),  but  as  an  introduction  into  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  positions  the  de  Beriot  is  most 
excellent.  Price.  1.00. 

For  backward  pupils  I  advise  the  use  of  the  Dancla 
method,  and  after  the  Hersey  method.  During  the 
Dancla  method  a  simple  book  of  scales  may  be  used. 
“The  Blumenstengel  Scales,  Book  I”  (price  50  cents, 
Litolff  edition)  are  excellent,  or  at  first  the  scales 
may  be  written  by  the  teacher.  Your  pupil  should 
certainly  remain  in  the  first  position  through  Dancla 
at  least.  Although  this  book  introduces  the  four 


higher  positions  when  near  the  end  of  the  book  they 
should  not  be  studied.  Most  of  the  exercises  fingered 
here  in  the  higher  positions  can  be  played  in  the 
first  position.  This  should  be  done,  and  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  positions  taken  up  in  thier 
order  in  the  de  Beriot  method.  After  Dancla  (or  in 
connection  with  part  second  of  the  Hersey  method) 
comes  de  Beriot’s  “First  Method.”  Price,  $1.00. 
With  this  should  be  studied  Blumenstengel’s  Scales, 
Books  I  and  II,  collection  Litolff,  the  price  of  each 
being  50  cents.  While  in  the  Dancla  or  Hersey 
methods  some  of  the  pieces  from  the  following  list 
may  be  given: — 

1.  “Scotch  Lassie  Jean,”  Winner. 

2.  “Bright  Star  of  Hope,”  Winner. 

3.  “Chiming  Bells  of  Long  Ago,”  Winner. 

4.  “Little  Fairy  Polka,”  Winner. 

5.  “Little  Fairy  March,”  Winner. 

0.  “Flower  Song”  (the  easy  arrangement),  Lange. 

Many  other  pieces  of  the  same  sort  and  grade  may 
he  had.  Care,  however,  is  necessary  in  their  selec¬ 
tion.  Of  pieces  written  with  a  view  to  combine 
musical  profit  with  pleasure  there  are  the  following 
four  excellent  albums: — 

1.  “A  Fiddler’s  Fancies,”  Lebas. 

2.  “Just  One  Day,”  Lebas. 

3.  “Six  Easy  and  Characteristic  Pieces,”  Marion  Os¬ 

good. 

4.  “Melodious  Pastimes,”  J.  C.  Beazley. 

Each  book  contains  six  or  more  pieces.  Price, 

$1.00. 

Then  there  are  the  “First  Steps,”  seven  pieces  in 
sheet-music  form,  by  Marion  Osgood.  Price  of  each, 
40  cents. 

For  use  while  the  pupil  is  in  the  de  Beriot  method 
and  the  book  following,  here  are  pieces  of  a  more 
difficult  nature: — 

1.  Serenade  (“Sing,  Smile,  Slumber”),  Gounod-Her- 

mann. 

2.  “Nazareth,”  Gounod-Hermann. 

3.  “Musette,”  Hermann. 

4.  “Danse  Rustique,”  Borowski. 

5.  Dancla’s  Six  Petit  Airs  Varic,  Op.  89,  Ch.  Dancla. 

This  excellent  collection  comes  in  book  form  and 
in  sheet-music  form. 

Next  comes  the  “Sixteen  Melodious  Studies  in  the 
First  Five  Positions,”  Op.  128,  Dancla.  Price,  $1.00. 

In  connection  may  be  taken  “Violin  Technic,  I,”  by 
Sevcik,  and  this  book  should  be  continued  as  daily 
diet  for  some  time. 

Blumenstengel’s  Scales,  Book  II,  should  be  kept  up. 
Now  for  the  “Course  de  Violon,”  Schoen,  price,  50 
cents  (Augener).  This  book  deals  with  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  positions. 

Grunwald,  Thirty-six  Etudes  Special;  price,  $1.00 
(Litolff). 

Hermann,  Scale  Studies,  Book  II,  2127b;  price,  60 
cents  (Peters). 

Sitt,  Changing  Positions  (fourth,  fifth,  sixth) ;  price, 
$2.50. 

Dont,  Op.  38,  Books  I  and  II;  price,  65  cents 
(Augener). 

Casorti,  Technic  of  the  Bow;  price,  $1.00  (Peters). 
Mazas,  Op.  36,  Books  I  and  II;  price,  of  each,  60 
cents  (Litolff). 

Schradieek,  School  Book,  I;  price,  50  cents. 

Dont,  Op.  37;  price,  50  cents  (Augener). 

PIECES. 

“Klassiche  Stiicke”  (Peters,  1413a). 

(This  is  a  noble  collection  of  selections  ar¬ 
ranged  from  the  old  masters.) 

“Trembling  Leaves,”  Lachner. 

“Perpetuo  Mobile,”  Bohm. 

(Botli  of  these  last  are  studies  in  spiccato.) 
“Berceuse,”  L.  Ruffin. 

“Meditation,”  Eichberg. 

“La  Zingara,”  Moffat. 

And  now  your  pupil  is  probably  ready  for  old 
“Father  Kreutzer.”  The  forty  (or  forty-two)  etudes 
by  Kreutzer  should  be  studied  with  the  utmost  care, 
“making  haste  slowly.”  There  are  many  revisions  of 
these  etudes,  but  I  strongly  recommend  the  one  by 
Benjamin  Cutter,  who  has  also  written  an  eminently 
practical  and  helpful  book  upon  “How  to  Study 
Kreutzer.” 

Schradieek  Scales;  price,  50  cents  (Litolff). 

Fiorillo,  Thirty-six  Etudes;  price,  50  cents  (Litolff). 
Rode,  Twenty-four  Caprices;  price,  75  cents  (Peters). 
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Kovelli,  Twelve  Caprices;  price,  40  cents  (Litolff). 
Gavinies,  1381;  price,  50  cents  (Peters). 

Campagnoli,  Sept  Divertissements,  Op.  18;  price,  60 
cents  (Litolff). 

Vieuxtemps,  Concert  Etuden,  Op.  16;  price,  $1.00 
(Peters). 

PIECES. 

Souvenir  de  Posen,  Wieniawski. 

Kuiawiak,  Wieniawski. 

Seventh  Air  Varie,  de  Beriot. 

Concertos,  Nos.  1  and  7,  de  Beriot. 

Scene  de  Ballet,  de  Beriot. 

Concertos,  Nos.  4  and  7,  Rode. 

Concerto  in  G,  No.  22,  Viotti. 

Sonatas,  Nos.  3  and  5,  Beethoven. 

Romanza  in  F,  Beethoven. 

Nocturne  in  D,  Chopin-Wilhelmj. 

Reverie,  Vieuxtemps. 

Caprice,  Bohm. 

Mazurka,  No.  2,  Marion  Osgood. 

Gavotte,  Popper. 

Wishing  to  hear  of  your  best  success,  I  am 
Most  sincerely,  your  teacher, 

“Jean  Jerome.” 

*  *  * 

How  few  students  ever  have  an 
THE  VIOLIN’S  ambition  to  own  a  good  bow.  Of 
BREATH —  Stradivarius  and  Amati  they 

THE  BOW.  dream  for  years,  but  for  Tourte, 

Lupot,  and  other  good  bow  makes 
they  care  little.  This  is  one  chief  reason  why  they 
remain  among  that  class  of  students  who  never 
really  get  along  well — who  never  reach  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Their  bow  has  no  elasticity,  and  is  either  quite 
straight,  or  “has  its  back  up,”  bending  away  from 
the  hair.  The  strength  of  a  bow  depends  upon  its 
bend  toward  the  hair  as  well  as  its  wood  and  model. 

No  certain  weight  or  length  can  be  given;  this  is  a 
matter  depending  on  the  violinist’s  arm  and  strength. 
One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  country  informs  me 
that  the  call  is  for  longer  bows — over  thirty  inches. 
From  twenty-eight  inches  or  more  is  a  proper  length. 

Ole  Bull  used  a  heavy  bow,  but  all  violinists  have 
not  the  strength  of  the  great  Viking,  who  could 
throw  the  strongest  frontiersman  with  neatness  and 
dispatch.  (This  story  is  too  well  known  to  repeat 
here.)  As  to  balance,  I  have  two  bows  exactly 
twenty-nine  and  one-fourth  inches  long,  and  they 
balance  at  seven  and  one-half  inches  from  the  place 
where  the  thumb  rests,  or  ten  and  three-eighths 
inches  from  the  end.  Near  the  tip  the  diameter 
should  be  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Some  violinists  actually  believe  they  have  a  bow 
that  bends  neither  to  the  right  or  left  when  tight¬ 
ened  ready  for  playing.  There  are  very  few  such 
bows.  As  a  matter  of  information  they  should  bend 
slightly  to  the  left,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  play¬ 
ing.  A  dealer  will  take  a  crooked  bow  and,  while 
you  are  looking  at  another,  rub  the  “elbow”  out  in  a 
few  moments  and  return  it  to  you  as  perfect.  But  1 
fear  this  letter  is  already  too  long. — Violet. 

*  *  » 

“The  most  important 
HANSLICK’S  event  of  the  past  week,” 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  writes  Hanslick,  in  1861, 

FAMOUS  VIOLINISTS.  “was  the  appearance  of 
IV.  JOSEPH  JOACHIM.  Joseph  Joachim.  It  is 

quite  true  that  Joseph 
Joachim,  the  prodigy,  was  well  known  to  the  Vien¬ 
nese  public  years  ago,  but  Joachim,  the  full-fledged 
artist,  has  been  a  stranger  to  us  all  these  years,  ex¬ 
cept  by  reputation.  Despite  his  youth,  Joachim  has 
been  considered  the  greatest  living  violinist  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  and  Vieux¬ 
temps  have  long  been  regarded  as  rivals  by  many 
admirers  of  both  players  only  goes  to  prove  Joachim’s 
exceptional  greatness.  The  artist  certainly  had  no 
simple  task  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  our  intelli¬ 
gent  and  experienced  public,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  he  has  fulfilled,  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner,  all  our  expectations. 

“Joachim  began  with  the  Beethoven  concerto. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the  con¬ 
certo  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  everybody  that  Joa¬ 
chim  is  not  only  remarkable  for  his  astounding 
virtuosity,  but  also  for  his  peculiar  and  powerful 
personality.  His  playing  is  characterized  by  great 
depth,  freedom,  and  nobility.  Not  a  single  embellish¬ 
ment  smacks  of  virtuosity.  The  nobleness  of  his  art 
impresses  one  so  powerfully  that  one  almost  loses 
sight  of  his  astonishing  technic.  His  tone  is  impress¬ 
ively  broad,  his  trills  are  incomparably  pure  and 


even;  his  double-stopping  is  marvelously  welded,  yet 
so  clear  is  the  progi'ess  of  each  individual  part  that 
one  easily  fancies  this  beautiful  polyphony  the 
product  of  two  players’  skill.  We  shall  have  ample 
opportunity,  at  his  other  concerts,  more  thoroughly 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  Joachim’s  technic;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  after  this  first  concert, 
that  his  natural  musical  expression  is  to  be  found  in 
everything  that  is  grand  and  noble  and  pure.  In  the 
Beethoven  concerto,  more  especially  in  his  conception 
of  the  adagio,  Joachim’s  individuality  was  striking 
and  unmistakable.  Vieuxtemps  played  this  concerto 
with  greater  animation,  greater  brilliancy,  but  the 
greater  depth  and  intellectual  strength  which  char¬ 
acterized  Joachim’s  performance  created  a  more  pro¬ 
found  impression.” 

*  *  * 

A  whiter  for  The  Strad, 
HARMONICS  AND  who  is  obviously  impressed 
VERSATILITY.  with  the  narrow  views  and  the 
one-sided  training  of  a  deplor¬ 
able  number  of  our  players,  has  a  few  common-sense 
things  to  say  which  we  consider  worthy  of  repetition. 
Says  he: — 

“I  readily  admit  that  harmonies  are  not  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  violin  playing,  for  they  certainly 
belong  to  the  sensational  but  usually  effective  side. 
However,  in  my  opinion  you  ought  to  have  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  as  well 
as  to  dwell  in  a  lovely  valley.  It  is  just  as  good  for 
you  in  its  own  particular  way.  In  order  to  avoid 
sensationalism,  you  must  not  go  into  bigotry.  I  like 
a  violinist  who  can  do  and  appreciate  all  things  on 
the  violin.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Spohr  school  of  playing— for  which  they  naturally 
have  an  enthusiastic  admiration — I  would  not  ignore 
solos  and  concertos  containing  passages  of  harmonies, 
in  these  days  of  so  much  virtuosity.  If  the  former 
ignore  the  latter,  they  are  liable  to  become  one-sided. 
Classical  and  beautiful  playing  as  these  followers 
show,  they  are  oftener  under  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  than  of  their  real  natures.  They  are  opposed 
to  sensationalism  because  they  want  to  be  thought 
classical  exponents. 

“If  you  wish  to  be  a  soloist  of  every  distinction,  I 
think  you  ought  to  make  special  study  of  harmonics. 
But  in  doing  so,  remember  the  word  ‘moderation.’ 
Although  extremely  brilliant,  they  are  apt  to  become 
a  little  monotonous.  For,  after  all,  harmonics  can 
only  astonish  your  listeners.  They  can  never  satisfy 
or  convince  them  of  your  ardent  feeling,  or  of  the 
calmness  and  solidity  of  your  playing. 

“You  want  a  little  audacity,  a  dare-devil  sort  of 
feeling,  to  play  harmonics  well.  No  hesitation;  use 
very  little  bow;  each  stroke  to  be  smart  and  short, 
exceedingly  so  in  both  cases,  with  scarcely  any  weight 
on  the  string.  The  best  works  in  harmonics  that  I 
know  of  are: — 

“  ‘Paganini  Kunst,’  by  Guber,  published  by  Schott. 

“  ‘Hofmann’s  Technic,’  last  book,  published  by 
Zimmermann. 

“  ‘Paganini  Compositions,’  published  by  Schott. 

“You  will  often  hear  people  accusing  you  of  trick¬ 
ery,  particularly  those  that  cannot  do  harmonics. 
They  will  try  to  give  you  advice.  But  their  ideas  in 
this  direction  are  such,  and  so  numerous,  they  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  humiliating  monument  of  human 
perverseness.  The  interest  which  harmonics  excite, 
and  the  favor  they  obtain  in  the  present  day,  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  something  of  a  novelty  to  hear  clear 
harmonic  playing.  It  might  be  added,  everyone  is 
fond  of  what  has  the  appearance  of  novelty. 

“But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  proportion — as  equi¬ 
librium — which  should  always  be  most  carefully 
maintained  by  a  soloist  if  he  would  promote  his  own 
welfare.  It  may  seem  puerile  to  insist  upon  such  an 
obvious  fact.  The  success  of  a  soloist  depends  on  the 
preservation  of  an  equilibrium  between  its  various  ele¬ 
ments.  All  violinists,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  in 
their  different  spheres,  in  their  way,  and  according 
to  their  ability,  either  belong  to  the  school  of  which 
Corelli  and  Tartini  are  the  head,  or  to  the  Paganini 
school.  But  don’t  rail  against  Paganini  because  you 
prefer  Tartini  and  Spohr,  or  vice  versa.  Whichever 
you  belong  to  is  abundant  proof  that  you  are  on  the 
right  track.  But  why  not  combine  the  two?  If  you 
take  the  works  of  both  schools,  and  study  them,  you 
will  find  both  exemplary.  I  conceive  that  your 
powers  and  faculties,  your  energies  and  conceptions, 
and  the  activeness  of  your  imagination  should  be 
divided  between  the  two.  The  violin  has  a  wide 
range,  in  which  you  have  beauty  of  tone  and  bril¬ 
liance  of  technic.  You  can  surely  direct  your  atten¬ 


tion  to  works  by  Paganini,  Vieuxtemps,  and 
Wieniawski,  as  well  as  to  Bach,  Spohr,  and  Brahms. 
You  can  surely  appreciate  the  playing  of  Sarasate  as 
well  as  that  of  Joachim;  you  can  enjoy  staccato, 
arpeggio,  and  feather  bowing  as  well  as  cantabile 
playing;  and  you  certainly  ought  to  practice  har¬ 
monics  and  left-hand  pizzicato,  as  well  as  double¬ 
stopping  and  chords.  Thus  you  have  a  variety  of 
things,  all  related  to  each  other,  and  forming,  when 
you  get  them  all  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  a  violinist 
complete.” 


CHARACTER  IN  MUSICAL  THEMES. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  pupils  to  become 
familiar  with  certain  compositions,  and  to  assign  to 
the  themes  of  such  pieces  definite  qualities.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  Musical  Standard  as 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Whoever  plays  the  theme 
mentioned  below  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its 
clear,  distinct  character.  It  remains  in  the  memory. 

“A  theme  that  is  a  perpetual  pleasure  to  me  is  in 
the  finale  of  Beethoven’s  pianoforte  Sonata  No.  5. 
It  begins  in  measure  17,  after  that  sustained  chord. 
This  nine  bars  of  jollity  must  have  delighted  its  com¬ 
poser  even  more  thandt  does  us.  The  simplicity  of 
its  structure  is  in  keeping  with  its  appropriate  har¬ 
monies.  Its  effect  on  the  ear  is  heightened  by  the 
paused  chord  that  precedes  it,  but  even  apart  from 
any  poetic  effect  that  it  derives  from  its  surround¬ 
ings,  it  remains  a  typical  theme  of  its  originator. 

“When  playing  it,  I  am  constrained  sometimes  to 
express  it  ‘forte’  instead  of  ‘piano’  as  it  is  marked.  I 
am  aware  that  such  liberty  with  a  master  work  is 
supposed  to  be  repellent  to  the  ghost  of  its  creator, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  this  motive,  played  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  embraves  me  to  meet  the  displeasure  of 
any  number  of  ghosts. 

“I  presume  the  music  is  there  for  my  pleasure,  and 
I  am  sure  the  composer  himself  would  gladly  let  me 
play  this  motive  forte,  if  thereby  I  derive  my 
pleasure. 

“It  seems  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  contentment.  We  can  account  for  its  rugged 
independence  by  looking  at  Beethoven’s  beloved  face, 
but  for  the  contentment?  It  was  the  possibilities  of 
life  and  love  that  impressed  him,  he  never  enjoyed 
them,  but  he  craved  for  them.  His  craving  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  music. 

“This  suggestiveness  that  is  invariably  the  greatest 
virtue  of  good  music  is  present  in  Beethoven’s  work 
to  a  remarkable  degree — Bach  alone  seemed  to 
realize  feeling  more  than  any  composer.  I  fancy  that 
suggestiveness  is  all  we  shall  ever  find  in  modern 
music,  it  certainly  is  all  we  need;  but  what  we  do 
find  requires  looking  for  industriously;  how  to 
adapt  it  to  our  need  and  existence  is  quite  a  personal 
matter. 

“The  student  would  do  well  to  copy  out  that 
motive  from  Sonata  No.  5,  and  frame  it  for  his  wall, 
where  he  shall  see  it  o’  days;  he  will  probably  derive 
more  encouragement  from  this  than  from  all  the 
pictures  he  possesses.  (But  he  should  mark  it  piano, 
as  it  is  written;  his  teacher  would  never  forgive  him 
marking  it  forte!  But  the  student  may  remember 
this  haunting  theme  forte,  if  he  care  to.)” 


Work  a  weariness,  an  actual  danger,  forsooth! 
Those  who  say  so  can  know  very  little  about  it. 
Labor  is  neither  cruel  nor  ungrateful;  it  restores 
the  strength  we  give  it  a  hundredfold,  and,  unlike 
financial  operations,  the  revenue  is  what  brings  in 
the  capital. — Gounod. 

One  should  know  all  of  Haydn’s  works  in  order  to 
understand  his  elegance,  grace,  and  simplicity,  with¬ 
out  which  there  would  never  have  been  a  Mozart.  1 
have  used  the  left  pedal  in  playing  you  the  Haydn 
pieces,  because  in  my  opinion  our  modern  piano  has 
too  brilliant  a  tone-color  for  the  spirit  of  those  days. 
— Rubinstein. 

He  only  will  become  an  artist  who  has  a  special 
musical  gift.  Unless  you  have  unmistakable  talent 
and  indomitable  force  of  character  do  not  enter  on 
the  life  of  the  artist;  measured  by  the  artist’s  stand¬ 
ards  you  will  forever  remain  an  amateur.  But  every 
person  who  cares  to  know  music  practically,  inti¬ 
mately,  ought  to  have  that  privilege.  For  music  is 
not  an  article  of  luxury  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  a 
jewel;  it  is  a  part  of  the  immortal  life  within  us, 
and  ought  to  be  a  part  of  our  external  lives,  just  as 
poetry  and  religion  are. — Louis  Kohler. 
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Do  not  forget  that  our  new  number  is  17 12  Chest¬ 
nut  Street.  Do  not  forget  that  the  removal  of  our 
immense  stock,  which  was  done  at  a  great  expense 
of  time  and  trouble,  was  to  facilitate  our  filling  of 
orders.  We  desired  a  home  for  our  ever-increasing 
business.  We  desired  a  building  of  our  own  where 
there  were  no  limitations  as  to  space  or  convenience. 
Outside  of  money  considerations,  which  were  not 
small,  the  task  of  doing  all  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  attend  to  our  business  as  it  should  be  attended 
to,  has  made  us  put  forth  our  every  effort.  If  we 
have  been  remiss  during  the  past  two  months  in  any 
small  way,  we  ask  your  leniency. 

Do  not  forget  when  you  are  in  need  of  anything  in 
the  line  of  music  supplies  that  we  claim  to  be  the 
quickest  mail-order  music-supply  house  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Every  order,  large  or  small,  is  attended  to  the 
day  it  is  received.  In  our  new  building  we  have 
larger  quarters,  more  conveniently  arranged  stock, 
every  modern  facility,  and  we  are  better  equipped 
than  ever  to  carry  out  our  high  aims.  Taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  prices  from  us  than  from  any  other  house.  Small 
orders  are  just  as  welcome  as  the  very  largest,  and 
are  attended  to,  at  times,  with  even  greater  prompt¬ 
ness  than  the  larger  ones.  If  it  is  not  possible  for 
you  to  send  us  your  entire  trade,  try  us  when  you 
want  something  that  is  difficult  to  obtain,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  you  desire  in  a  hurry,  or,  what  is  better, 
let  us  supply  you  with  an  “On  Sale”  package.  No 
one  knows  the  convenience  that  it  is  to  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  music  on  hand  to  be  used  from  until  they  have 
tried  it.  All  of  our  most  successful  teachers  and 
schools  take  advantage  of  this  plan.  It  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  this  house  and  is  to-day  carried  out  on  a 
far  more  liberal  basis  than  elsewhere.  Let  us  send 
you  our  complete  line  of  catalogues,  which  will  ex¬ 
plain  everything  with  regard  to  our  system  of 
dealing. 

*  *  * 

EXTRAORDINARY  PREMIUM  OFFER. 

Our  premium  offer  by  which  persons  who  solicit 
subscriptions  to  The  Etude  may  secure  a  full  set  of 
the  new  Americanized  Encyclopaedia,  edition  for  1904, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of  readers. 
During  the  present  month  we  hope  to  hear  from 
many  more. 

Tlie  arrangements  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
with  the  publishers  are  very  satisfactory  and  we 
give  the  benefit  to  those  of' our  readers  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  small  amount  of  trouble  necessary 
to  secure  subscriptions.  The  fifteen  volumes  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  contain  10,000  pages,  about  1000  words 
to  a  page,  a  complete  atlas  of  the  world,  many  illus¬ 
trations,  the  subject-matter  discussed  covering  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge. 

The  music  teacher,  like  every 'other  person  engaged 
in  educational  work,  needs  a  complete  general  refer¬ 
ence  library,  such  as  this  Encyclopaedia,  in  which  to 
look  up  matters  of  general  and  political  interest.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  names  of  historical  personages, 
of  mythical  characters,  legendary  heroes,  poetic  crea¬ 
tions,  etc.,  to  be  used  as  titles  for  musical  composi 
tions.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions  such  as,  “V  ho  was  ?”  What  does 

_ _  mean?”  Besides  this  it  is  a  matter  of  great 

need  that  the  members  of  the  musical  profession 
should  be  well  informed  on  all  matters  of  general 
culture.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  club  work,  in  the 
preparation  of  recitals  involving  the  preparation  of 
papers  and  addresses,  or  in  journalistic  work  will 
find  constant  use  for  our  Encyclopaedia.  A  pupils’ 
club  can  use  to  advantage  a  work  which  is  an  author¬ 
ity  on  all  questions  of  general  interest.  This  edition 
is  a  complete  revision — not  a  reprint  of  early  editions 

_ and  was  prepared  under  the  editorial  criticism  and 

supervision  of  three  hundred  of  America  s  most  emi¬ 
nent  scholars. 

Our  Offer:  We  will  send  a  full  set  of  the  New 
Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  edition  for 
1904.  cloth  bound,  regular  price  $60.00.  to  anyone 
who  will  send  us  30  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  he  paid  by  the  customer. 


The  work  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half  morocco  for 
$5.00  additional  to  the  above  offer,  or  for  40  sub¬ 
scriptions.  For  full  sheep,  $10.00  additional,  or  for 
50  subscriptions. 

Specimen  pages  of  the  Encyclopaedia  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  twelve  cents  to  pay  postage. 

This  is  the  greatest  premium  offer  we  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  readers.  Every  musician,  every  student, 
should  have  -a  good  reference  library.  We  offer  the 
best  which  you  can  procure  without  any  outlay  of 
money.  The  offer  is  limited  as  to  time  and  number. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  possess  this 
great  work  now  is  the  time. 

o 

*  ■*  Mr 

One  of  the  most  prominent  writers  on  musical 
topics  in  this  country,  a  writer  whose  name  is  known 
in  Europe  as  well,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  that 
the  educational  policy  of  The  Etude  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  musical  progress  in  the  United  States.  A 
letter  from  one  of  our  readers  shows  how  one  teacher 
has  made  The  Etude  a  means  of  interesting  her 
pupils  in  musical  matters  and  of  promoting  a  desire 
for  instruction.  We  quote  a  passage  from  her 
letter: — 

I  know  of  no  better  aid  to  teacher  or  student  than 
The  Etude.  My  pupils  ijlry  each  month  to  see  who 
can  get  it  first  (from  the  bookstore)  and  mark  the 
items  which  particularly  apply  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  class.  After  the  pupils  have  found 
what  they  can  in  it  by  themselves,  I  make  use  of 
what  has  been  overlooked  or  not  understood  (if  there 
be  anything).  But  I  find  that  half  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls  are  quite  capable  of  understanding  for  and 
among  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  paper. 
They  also  take  delight  in  explaining  to  the  rest  of 
the  class,  who  do  not  get  copies  of  The  Etude,  how 
much  they  learn  from  your  valuable  magazine. — C.  J. 

This  is  a  proof  of  what  we  have  frequently  said, 
editorially  and  otherwise,  that  The  Etude  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  with  pupils.  $1.50  repre¬ 
sents  the  price  of  one  piano  lesson  in  our  cities  and 
larger  towns.  For  the  same  price  you  can  get  twelve 
visits  from  The  Etude  with  fresh  news,  practical 
help  for  student  and  for  teacher,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  pieces  of  music. 

We  want  every  teacher  in  the  United  States  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  work  of  The  Etude  and 
to  introduce  our  paper  among  her  pupils.  If  you 
know  of  a  teacher  who  does  not  subscribe  for  The 
Etude  bring  the  matter  before  her  and  show  her  the 
benefit  she  can  derive  from  the  paper.  We  can  offer 
fine  inducements  to  persons  to  secure  subscriptions 
for  The  Etude. 

*  *  * 

To  interest  those  of  our  read- 
MARCH  ers  whose  term  of  subscription  ex- 

SUBSCBIPTION  pires  the  present  month,  or  very 
OFFER.  shortly,  we  make  the  following 

liberal  offer: — 

For  $1.70  we  will  renew  your  subscription  for  one 
year  and  send  you  any  one  of  the  following-named 
standard  works  of  instruction.  For  $2.75  we  will 
renew  your  subscription  for  one  year,  send  you  any 
one  of  the  following-named  works,  and  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  any  person  not  now  on  our  list. 

Bach,  Little  Preludes. 

Bach,  Two  and  Three  Part  Inventions.  Complete. 

Bergmuller,  Easy  and  Progressive  Studies,  Op.  100. 

Kohler,  20  Studies,  Op.  50. 

Loschhorn,  Studies  for  the  Development  of  Technic 
and  Expression,  Op.  65. 

Loschhorn,  Etudes  Progressives,  Op.  66. 

Chopin,  Waltzes. 

Czerny,  School  of  Velocity,  Op.  299. 

Gurlitt,  Album  Leaves  for  the  Young,  Op.  101. 

Sieber,  Eight  Measure  Vocalises,  Op.  92  (high 
voice),  Op.  93  (medium  voice),  Op.  94  (low  voice). 

4f  *  * 

A  primer  of  music  for  the  special  use  of  pupils  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  materials  that  a 
teacher  uses  in  instruction.  We  have  recently  con¬ 
cluded  arrangements  whereby  we  become  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  most  excellent  work,  “Gibbon  s  Catechism 
of  Music.”  by  Gibbon  Chambers  Ivillough.  The  book 
is  well  arranged  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
consists  of  about  500  questions  with  answers,  cover¬ 
ing  notation,  time  values,  intervals,  scales,  keys, 
chord  building,  abbreviations,  and  embellishments. 
The  book  can  be  used  for  individual  students  or  for 
classes,  also  for  self  instruction.  It  can  be  made  the 
basis  for  examination  questions.  We  want  to  intro¬ 


duce  this  work  in  schools  of  music  and  conserva¬ 
tories,  as  well  as  to  private  teachers.  We  make  a 
very  liberal  special  offer  for  this  month.  For  25 
cents  we  will  send  the  book  postage  paid;  if  the 
amount  is  to  be  charged  on  our  books  the  postage  is 
additional. 

*  * 

We  will  publish  shortly  a  new  collection  of  duets 
for  the  piano  of  medium  difficulty,  the  pieces  being 
specially  selected  for  use  in  instruction  as  well  as  for 
entertainment.  Every  progressive  teacher  makes 
much  use  of  four-hand  pieces  on  account  of  their 
splendid  value  in  teaching  steadiness  in  playing  and 
evenness  in  time,  precision  and  accuracy  in  reading, 
etc.  The  pieces  will  be  of  the  same  grade  and  char¬ 
acter  as  those  that  have  appeared  in  The  Etude 
from  month  to  month,  and  will  include  works  of 
classical  as  well  as  popular  style.  They  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  use  in  pupils’  recitals,  in  which 
such  playing  should  be  a  prominent  feature.  We 
will  put  this  new  work  on  our  Special  Offer  list,  and 
can  assure  our  patrons  that  they  will  find  it  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  our  previous  offers,  which,  as 
many  teachers  say,  save  them  the  price  of  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Etude  several  times  over.  The 
price  of  this  work  in  advance 'of  publication  will  be 
40  cents,  postage  paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

If  the  book  is  to  be  charged,  the  postage  will  be  addi¬ 
tional. 

*  *  * 

Teachers  who  are  looking  for  a  set  of  studies  of 
medium  difficulty,  to  use  in  the  third  grade,  with  in¬ 
teresting  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  character 
should  order  a  copy  of  the  set  of  studies  by  Stamaty, 
Op.  37.  They  are  like  short  pieces,  each  one  having 
a  characteristic  title.  The  special  price  is  15  cents, 
which  will  last  during  the  month  of  March,  postage 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If  the  price  is 
to  be  charged,  the  postage  is  additional. 

*  *  * 

Volume  II  of  H.  W.  Greene’s  “Standard  Graded 
Course  of  Studies  for  the  Voice”  will  be  in  from  the 
printer  by  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our  readers. 
Both  volumes  have  been  extremely  well  received. 
Each  volume  contains  material  sufficient  for  about 
one  year’s  study.  In  connection  with  the  course 
“Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,”  by  F.  W.  Root,  these 
“Graded  Vocal  Studies”  afford  all  the  material  that 
a  teacher  will  need,  except  songs.  The  special,  offer 
is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  books  will  be  supplied  at 
regular  rates.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  make  an 
announcement  in  regard  to  Volume  III  before  long. 

*  -St  * 

The  music  in  this  issue  comprises  a  number  of 
novelties  and  some  standard  compositions.  The 
famous  “Minuet  Waltz,”  by  Chopin,  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “Duetto”  call  for  no  extended  comment.  An 
analysis  of  the  “Valse”  will  be  found  in  the  StuiL 
Club”  of  this  month.  The  “Duetto”  Is  analyzed  in 
the  February  “Study  Club.”  The  “Duetto”  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  editions,  but  as  here  given  (the 
two  voices  in  large  notes,  the  accompaniment  in 
smaller  notes)  it  will  be  found  more  easy  of  interpre¬ 
tation  and  execution.  The  four-hand  number  is  a 
brilliant  and  playable  transcription  of  the  celebrated 
“Pilgrim  Chorus”  from  Wagner’s  “Tannhauser,” 
which  faithfully  follows  the  orchestral  score,  the 
work  being  evenly  divided  between  the  two  players. 
The  two  march  movements  by  Dugge  are  character - 
istic  teaching  pieces  of  much  value,  the  rhythmic  ef¬ 
fects  being  specially  interesting.  Schnecker’s  “Rustic 
Dance”  is  a  very  easy  little  piece,  melodious  and 
cleverly  constructed;  it  has  proven  popular  with 
teachers.  “From  the  Shining  Shore,”  by  Jules  Jor¬ 
dan,  is  an  interesting  novelty,  the  familiar  melody  by 
George  F.  Root  being  introduced  as  a  humming 
chorus,  forming  an  effective  background  to  the  solo. 
This  number  should  prove  acceptable  for  church  use. 
especially  at  song  services.  Mrs.  Goodeve’s  “Ah ! 
Well-a-day”  is  a  good  teaching  or  recital  song  with  a 
very  pretty  refrain. 

*  4f-  Mr 

Subscribers  in  the  neiglibor- 
FRAUD  AGENT  hood  of  Northwest  Minnesota, 
IN  MINNESOTA.  North  Dakota,  and  around  that 
vicinity  will  please  be  on  the 
lookout  for  a  fraud  agent,  an  attractive,  well-dressed 
young  woman  of  medium  height,  dark  hair,  and 
light  complexion.  She  has  so  far  used  the  names  of 
A  C.  Severson  and  Etta  Robertson.  She  sells  The 
Etude  for  $1.00  instead  of  $1.50.  the  regular  price. 
She  does  not  give  anything  in  return,  in  most  cases. 
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not  even  a  receipt.  She  takes  orders  for  music  as 
«-ell  as  The  Etude,  but  never  delivers  anything. 

An}'  of  our  subscribers  who  hear  of  her  being  in 
their  own  town  or  near  by  will  be  doing  a  great  favor 
to  us  and  the  musical  public  at  large  if  they  will 
telegraph  us  instantly  at  our  expense.  Notice  the 
fac-simile  receipt  printed  on  page  126  in  this  issue. 
No  agent  is  bona  fide  unless  he  gives  this  receipt. 

We  heard  of  this  young  woman  last  at  St.  Hilare, 
Minn.,  on  January  24th.  She  had  passed  through  a 
number  of  towns  in  South  Dakota,  and  through 
Drayton,  Harwood,  Oakes,  Emerado,  Pembina,  and 
other  towns  in  North  Dakota. 

*  *  * 

We  have  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  Easter 
music  for  the  Sunday  school  and  choir,  solos,  duets, 
quartets,  anthems,  carols,  services,  and  cantatas, 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  “On  Selection,”  to 
be  returned  within  thirty  days. 

*  *  * 

The  supplement  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Etude 
has  been  received  with  considerable  favor  by  ( ur 
subscribers.  We  have  heard  a  great  many  kind 
words  about  its  value.  The  pictures  were  the  best 
selected  from  a  large  gallery,  and  printed  in  a 
modern  and  artistic  manner.  They  were  intended  to 
be  framed  together  in  panels.  We  have  had  consider¬ 
able  call  for  these  separately.  They  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  10  cents,  as  well  as  almost  all  of  the 
other  supplements  which  we  have  ever  published. 
We  would  suggest  as  a  cheap  method  of  framing  this 
picture  what  is  called  passe  partout.  Anyone  can  do 
this.  It  merely  means  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  glass 
and  some  gummed  tape,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
any  dealer  in  photographic  supplies.  The  supplement 
last  month  received  almost  as  much  commendation 
as  our  previous  picture  of  this  style,  a  series  of 
humorous  pictures  of  four  musicians.  We  have  a  few 
copies  of  that  supplement  left  also. 

*  *  * 

A  volume  of  pipe-organ  music  has  been  in  process 
of  compilation  for  several  years.  As  is  our  custom 
with  all  our  publications  of  this  nature,  we  have 
spared  no  pains  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  this 
work.  It  will  comprise  an  unusually  varied  and  at¬ 
tractive  collection  of  compositions  both  new  and  old, 
and  suited  to  all  purposes,  both  for  church  and  recital 
use.  It  will  contain  many  standard  numbers,  both 
original  pieces  and  arrangements;  also  a  number  of 
new  compositions,  and  arrangements  made  especially 
for  this  work.  All  the  pieces  have  been  carefully 
edited,  with  appropriate  registration  for  two-  or 
three-  manual  organ,  fingering,  phrasing,  and  pedal¬ 
ing.  The  services  of  a  number  or  experienced  and 
well-known  organists  have  been  enlisted,  to  whom 
the  arranging  and  editing  of  the  various  numbers 
has  been  intrusted.  As  usual,  the  work  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  our  personal  supervision. 

The  special  price  of  this  work  prior  to  publication 
will  be  75  cents,  postage  paid,  if  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  a  very  low  price  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  it  will  contain  as  many  pages  as 
most  of  the  books  that  sell  for  $2.00  and  $2.50,  and 
will  be  elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  If  the  price  of  the 
book  is  to  be  charged  to  a  customer’s  account  the 
postage  will  be  additional. 

AN  EASY  CLASSICAL  ALBUM 
First  Studies  in  the  Classics 

FOR  THE  PIANO 

Compiled  by  CHAS.  W.  LANDON 

PRICE,  75  CENTS 

This  volume  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  more  serious 
classical  work.  The  selections  run  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
grade  of  difficulty,  and  scarcely  a  number  in  it  occupies  more  than 
two  pages. 

All  the  classic  composers  are  well  represented  (from  Bach  to 
Mendelssohn),  even  some  of  the  pieces  of  Chopin  being  re-arranged 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  contains 
only  the  most  attractive  of  the  classics,  each  piece  being  especially 
pleasing  as  well  as  useful  in  acquainting  the  student  with  the 
world's  best  music,  and  in  cultivating  a  refined  taste. 

Faithful  practice  of  these  numbers  will  go  far  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  technic,  and  their  study  will  enable  the  student  to 
bring  out  melodic  effects  from  the  inner  and  lower  as  well  as  the 
upper  voices. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  most  stimulating  volume 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1(12  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


“RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PAST,”  NEW  SONG, 
words  and  music,  25  cents  silver.  Herman  Gast,  Florence, 
Wis. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  FOR  SALE;  LIKE  NEW.  D. 
Scherzer,  4331  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  VIRGIL  PRACTICE  CLA- 
vier.  Address  Box  76,  Columbus,  Neb. 


GRADUATE  COLOGNE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
pupil  of  I.  Seiss,  and  de  Greef,  Brussels,  concert  player, 
wishes  position  at  conservatory  of  music  or  college.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  L.,  Etude. 


OPERA  LIBRARY  FOR  SALE.  —  THIRTY  VOLUMES. 
English  and  Italian  words.  Address  J.  M.  Dungan,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


A  CHOICE  CONCERT  NUMBER  FOR  A  WOMAN'S 
club  is  made  by  using  Mrs.  Smith’s  Cradle  Song,  Gavotte 
and  Love  Song.  Fifteen  cents  each  from  the  publishers. 
Tayler  Music  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


WE  CALL  ESPECIAL  (\ TTEMTON  TO  THE  OPPOR- 
tunity  offered  in  our  advertising  columns  for  a  summer  of 
study  with  Mons  Sbriglia,  near  Paris — with  Mr.  Pei  ley  Dunn 
Aldrich  as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Aldrich  will  he  glad  to  send 
particulars  to  those  interested. 


AMATEUR  COMPOSITIONS  CORRECTED  AND  RE- 
vised  for  pub  ication.  Examination  fee,  #1  00.  A  ddress  with 
stamped  envelope  :  Waldemar  Malmene,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab., 
2736  Lawton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED— TEACHER  PIANO  AND  HARMONY, 
Accompanist.  Good  salary.  Send  photo.  Hermann 
Kaeuper,  Millikiu  University,  Decatur,  Ill. 


I  have  received  “Velocity  Studies”  for  Cabinet  Organ  and 
Piano,  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  especially 
good  for  the  organ. — Teola  M.  Van  Campen. 

If  the  January  Etude  is  a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  during  the  year,  I  think  there  will  be  no  need  for  com¬ 
plaint.  I  only  wish  I  had  come  across  such  a  publication 
in  my  young  days;  it  would  have  been  both  a  benefit  and 
a  great  pleasure  to  me. — L.  Thornly. 

I  think  The  Etude  is  complete,  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  every  way.  Kindly  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  new 
year,  also  for  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  both  for  The 
Etude  and  its  editors. — Mrs.  J.  N.  Smith. 

I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  The  Etude,  and  wish 
to  say  that  the  current  number  is  a  gem. — Mrs.  Frank  Le 
Bar. 

I  desire  to  say  that  the  theory  and  history  departments 
of  The  Etude  have  been  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  me 
in  my  studies.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid  hints 
and  helps  to  young  teachers. — Agnes  M.  Baillie. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  “Velocity  Studies.”  They  are 
short  and  attractive,  just  fitting  a  young  pupil. — Mrs.  O.  L. 
Rowland. 

The  lot  of  music  came,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
pieces  you  selected.  They  are  just  what  I  wanted,  being 
by  the  best  composers,  and  so  interesting,  beginners  cannot 
fail  to  like  them,  thus  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  best  from 
the  beginning.— Mrs.  Geo.  N.  Ward. 

“Velocity  Studies”  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  instructive  to 
the  mind,  good  exercises  for  second  and  third  grades,  and 
will  be  useful  in  piano  or  reed-organ  studies. — Edgar 
Sutcliffe. 

“Velocity  Studies”  is  a  practical  work  with  enough 
variety  to  interest  the  young  student. — Emily  R.  Hitchcock. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  praise  The  Etude  to  you, 
but  say  that  I  think  it  the  finest  publication  of  its  kind, 
and  I  herewith  inclose  my  subscription  for  renewal  of  the 
same. — F.  H.  Osborn. 

I  find  “Velocity  Studies”  for  Organ  or  Piano  to  be  easily 
worth  twice  the  money. — TV.  H.  von  Nieda. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  “Velocity  Studies.”  The 
“Studies”  are  well  selected  and  melodious. — Sister  M. 
Perpetua. 

I  like  “Velocity  Studies”  as  well  as  any  studies  I  have 
used  and  can  recommend  them  to  anyone  as  being  very 
helpful. — M.  Rose  James. 

“Impressions  of  the  Heart”  represent  very  refined,  ex¬ 
pressive  music,  and  more  tenderly  beautiful,  pathetic,  and 
sweet  than  I  can  say. — Mary  Bentley. 

The  Etude  has  been  the  source  of  much  help  and 
pleasure  to  me  in  my  teaching.  It  fills  the  want  of  new 
music  for  personal  pleasure  and  different  grades  of  work 
for  pupils. — Mrs.  W.  T.  Charles. 

The  Etude  has  been  better  than  ever  during  the  past 
year,  and  I  could  not  do  without  it. — Mrs.  H.  B.  Walker. 

“Velocity  Studies”  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  are  just  what  I 
need  in  my  work. — Emma  L.  Buck. 

“Velocity  Studies”  are  very  good;  especially  beneficial 
to  teachers  when  the  pupil  is  in  need  of  good  technic  and 
is  through  the  elementary  book. — Constantine  Lang. 

Success  to  The  Etude.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold. — 
Charles  Coleman. 


I  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  the  December  number 
of  The  Etude  when  it  comes  all  these  many  miles  across 
the  sea. — Cora  May  Welpton,  Marash,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

You  have  certainly  the  quickest  mail-order  house  or 
services  of  anyone  I  have  ever  dealt  with. — Mrs.  W.  L. 
Chapman. 

“Velocity  Studies”  for  Organ  or  Piano  are  the  best  organ 
studies  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. — 
William  J.  Stone. 

I  can  truly  say  that  in  the  years  of  my  experience  in 
music  I  have  never  found  a  paper  that  I  like  so  well  as 
The  Etude.  It  contains  the  very  best  quality  of  music, 
and  very  helpful  suggestions  and  interesting  reading 
which  the  many  other  journals  I  have  taken  do  not  con¬ 
tain. — Mabel  Everett. 

I  most  heartily  recommend  The  Etude  as  being  pro¬ 
gressive  and  invaluable  to  all  musicians.  It  has  ever  main¬ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  been  an  inspiration 
to  higher  aims  and  a  broader  culture  in  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  to  myself  and  innumerable  musicians.— Sadie  E. 
Van  Tyne. 

“Impressions  of  the  Heart”  is  a  collection  of  real  musical 
gems;  “songs  without  words”  that  will  appeal  to  all. — 
Alice  L.  Ford. 

“Velocity  Studies”  will  be  a  great  help  to  my  organ 
pupils. — Charles  J.  Brinkmeyer. 

I  bought  your  “Masterpieces  for  the  Piano,”  a  few 
months  back,  and  consider  it  a  beautiful  collection  of 
music  for  so  small  a  sum. — Samuel  Rounding. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  The  Etude.  It  is 
looked  forward  to,  each  month,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  I  feel  I  cannot  do  without  it. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Enlow. 

“Velocity  Studies”  is  an  excellent  collection  for  the 
cabinet  organ.  I  herewith  inclose  my  order  for  two  more 
copies. — Marie  Brown. 

“Impressions  of  the  Heart”  is  a  good  collection  of  serious 
music  that  reminds  one  of  Schumann — the  easier  numbers 
of  Op.  68  and  15. — John  Williams. 

I  would  not  do  without  The  Etude  for  twice  the  money, 
as  it  is  a  veritable  gold  mine,  in  a  musical  sense,  and 
grows  better  with  each  number. — Jessie  May  Gimmick. 

“Velocity  Studies”  for  Organ  or  Piano  are  carefully 
phrased,  and  the  exercises  practical  and  very  melodious,  a 
necessary  combination  for  the  average  young  student; 
most  of  them  may  be  practiced  in  different  keys,  another 
valuablq  adjunct  to  musicianship.  They  deserve  recogni¬ 
tion.  I  hope  you  will  publish  more  following  the  same 
lines. — F.  IV.  Mochmar. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  The  Etude.  To 
accord  it  its  due  would  take  pages.  You  have  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  in  having  it  attain  the  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  it  has  reached.  It  answers  the  requirements 
in  every  department  of  music,  and  is  a  joy  to  all  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  Its  absence  would  create  a  void  which  could 
hardly  be  filled,  a  fact  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by 
my  not  yet  receiving  the  December  number,  to  which  I 
looked  forward  with  much  interest  and  pleasure. — Sr.  M. 
Demetria. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  “Velocity  Studies,”  and 
most  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  teachers. — Sr.  M. 
Michael. 

“Velocity  Studies”  for  Reed  Organ  and  Piano  are  well 
chosen  and  graded,  and  the  printing  very  neat  and  clear. — 
Maud  II.  Miller. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  subscription  to  The 
Etude.  It  is  as  good  an  investment  as  I  ever  made. — 
W.  S.  Pierce. 

I  have  taken  The  Etude  regularly  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  even  have  in  my  possession  a  few  copies  printed 
longer  ago  than  that.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  well-known  musical  magazines  during  the 
twenty  and  more  years  of  my  teachings,  but  found  none 
so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  teacher  as  The  Etude. — 
Ella  M.  Phillips. 

I  have  found  The  Etude  a  musical  literary  triumph.  I 
enjoy  every  page  of  its  IHimbers,  and  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  my  pupils  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so  in  whatever  field  my  profession  may  lead  me. — Robert 
Kendrick  de  Cathcart. 

“Velocity  Studies,”  by  Theo.  Presser,  are  excellent;  they 
are  as  interesting  as  they  are  instructive. — Carrie  E. 
Hodgman. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  “Velocity  Studies”  and 
find  them  very  ingenious  and  practical,  and  throughout 
very  fascinating.  I  se«  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  largely  used.—  Robert  Crawford. 

I  find  that  I  can  buy  more  cheaply  of  you,  expressage  and 
all,  than  I  can  here  in  Boston. — T.  B.  Kline. 

I  received  the  games  and  find  them  very  interesting.  I 
think  Theo.  Presser  has  done  more  for  the  advancement 
of  musical  literature  than  any  other  firm  in  America. — 
Mme.  Edouard  Blitz. 

I  find  “Velocity  Studies”  for  Piano  or  Organ  very  com¬ 
plete  for  a  work  of  that  size,  and  well  arranged  for  a 
balanced  development  of  the  hands.  It  is  much  better 
suited  for  the  organ  than  any  I  have  tried. — Fannie  H. 
Gilmore. 

As  a  teacher  I  find  your  excellent  journal  nicely  suited 
to  my  work.  As  church  organist  I  also  find  much  of  value, 
people  often  complimenting  the  pieces  in  favorable  terms. 
Have  used  many  of  the  four-hand  pieces  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  reading  matter  also  is  valuable  to  both 
teacher  and  student. — Mrs.  A.  R.  Strang. 

I  will  gladly  recommend  The  Etude,  as  I  have  taken  it 
for  several  years  and  feel  I  could  hardly  get  along  without 
it.  I  find  it  very  helpful  and  always  turn  to  the  Vocal 
Department  first  to  see  what  the  Editor  has  to  help  a  vocal 
teacher. — Mrs.  John  A.  Abbott. 

After  about  a  year’s  business  with  your  house  I  can  truly 
say  that,  for  courtesy,  accuracy,  and  dispatch,  your  firm 
stands  unequaled  in  New  Zealand  and  other  colonies,  and 
I  intend  to  continue  my  business  with  you. — Francis  H. 
Morton. 

I  use  your  Mathews’  “Lessons  in  Phrasing”  and  like  the 
annotations  so  much. — Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Searles. 

Your  selections  of  music  always  please  me. — Miss  Dollie 
McLendon. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Leschetizky  Method.  A  system 
sure  to  turn  out  artistic  performers.-Af.  Henry  Gilchrist. 


THE  ETUDE 


The  Indiana  State  Music  Teachers’  Association  is  to  meet 
at  Fort  Wayne  this  year. 


Considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  Mr.  Sam 
Franku’s  ’’Concerts  of  Antique  Music,  given  in  New  York 
City. 

The  surplus  available  for  the  General  Hospital,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Eng.,  as  the  net  proceeds  of  the  last  festival  was 
$22,000. 

The  Bach  Verein.  of  Leipzig,  gave  a  Bach  Festival  Janu¬ 
ary  26th;  March  29th  another  is  to  take  place,  and  another 
in  May. 


Franz  von  Blon, 
signed  his  position  as 
Orchestra. 


the  well-known  composer,  has  re- 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Tonkiinstl  r 


Francesco  Cortesi,  opera  composer  and  sing  ns 
teacher  of  prominence  in  Italy,  died  in  Florence,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  aged  77. 

Puccini's  new  opera,  "Madame  Butterfly,’  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  receive  its  first  performance  last  month  in  La 
Scala  Theater,  Milan. 


The  score  of  an  opera  composed  by  Bizet  in  his  earlur 
career,  called  "Don  Procopio,”  has  been  found.  It  is  to 
be  given  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  directors  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  festival  have  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  five  concerts  for  the  next  fes¬ 
tival,  following  the  plan  of  1903. 

The  Abb§  Perosi  is  said  to  be  training  a  choir  of  three 
hundred  boys  for  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  in  Rome,  as  ‘  a  first 
step  in  the  reform  of  the  music  there.” 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has  received  from  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Oldenberg  and  Weimar  the  golden  medal  given  for 
distinguished  services  to  art  and  science. 


Some  German  conductors  now  give  the  olden  orchestral 
works  with  a  small  orchestra  instead  of  using  the  full  com¬ 
plement  of  the  modern  symphony  orchestra. 

Two  of  the  leading  Russian  music  publishers,  Jurgenson 
and  Bela  eff,  who  did  much  to  bring  out  the  works  of  the 
younger  Russian  composers,  died  last  December. 


The  Emperor  William  of  Germany  has  directed  that  a 
complete  collection  of  German  folk-songs  be  made.  Many 
prominent  persons  in  Germany  are  interested  m  the  project. 

The  great  fire  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  wiped  out  almost  all 
the  music  stores  and  a  number  of  studios.  The  Ivnabe 
Piano  Company’s  home  office  and  warerooms  were  burned 
out. 


Jean  Louis  Nicode  has  finished  a  new  work  of  sym¬ 
phonic  structure  in  six  movements,  one  of  which  mtroduc  s 
a  chorus.  The  title  is  “Gloria!  Ein  Sturm  und  Sonnen- 
lied.” 


The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier,  of  New 
York  City,  speaks  of  some  forty  important  musical  events 
in  one  week.  Surely  that  is  enough  even  for  musical  G  r- 
many. 

A  new  harp  has  been  invented  and  offered  to  the  public 
by  a  German  musician.  It  is  a  chromatic  harp,  with  two 
sounding  boxes,  and  without  a  pedal.  The  arrangement  or 
the  strings  is  the  same  as  in  the  piano. 

A  government  certificate  is  required  from  anyone  who 
wishes  to  teach  music  in  the  “middle  schools,”  normal 
schools,  and  other  oflicial  institutions,  as  well  as  to  hold 
the  position  of  director  of  private  music  schools  in  Austr.a. 

It  was  announced  about  a  month  or  so  ago  that  Paderew¬ 
ski  is  to  start  on  a  concert  tour  which  will  include  Siberia, 
Japan,  India,  South  Africa,  and  America.  Recent  events 
will  certainly  change  the  first  part  of  his  proposed  itinerary. 

Max  Bruch,  who  recently  celebrated  the  sixty-sixth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  while  in  Rome  was  the  guest  cf 
honor  at  a  concert  in  the  house  of  the  once  celebrated 
violinist,  Teresina  Tua,  in  which  only  his  compositions 
were  given. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Hale,  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  well-known  to  hundreds 
of  graduates  and  students  of  that  institution,  has  resign  d. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  assistant 
manager  for  some  years  past. 

Edouard  I’oiOXNR.  the  celebrated  Paris  cmdu'-tni-.  di¬ 
rected  concerts  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in 
January  last.  He  was  one  of  the  special  conductors  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  present  season  of  concerts  by  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  of  New  York  City. 

A  school  for  choir  boys  on  the  style  of  those  conducted 
in  England  and  Russia,  to  be  a  feeder  for  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  Rome,  is  to  be  established  by  the  Abbe  Perosi,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  music  at  this  chapel,  so  famous  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  music. 


On  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  the  present  month  an  Elgar 
Festival  is  to  take  place  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  under 
the  direction  of  Hans  Richter.  The  oratorios,  "The  Dream 
of  Gerontius,”  and  "The  Apostles,”  a  new  symphony,  and 
some  other  orchestral  works  will  be  given. 

According  to  a  London  paper  the  national  anthem  of 
the  Japanese  presents  some  curious  features  to  an  occi¬ 
dental  musician.  To  judge  from  its  key  signature  it  is  in 
B-flat,  but  it  begins  in  C  and  leaves  off  on  the  same  note. 
The  harmonization  would  not  commend  itself  to  the  pur.st 
in  such  matters. 


At  Easter  time  it  is  expected  to  celebrate  the  thirteenth 
centennial  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  the  reformer  of 
church  music.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  persons  interested  in  the  revival  of  the  Gregorian  music 
and  its  restoration  to  use  in  the  church  of  to-day.  Pope 
Pius  X  is  much  interested  in  the  movement. 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  vacancy  in  the  directorship 
of  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  due  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Victor  Herbert,  which  is  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  this 
season,  has  not  yet  been  filled.  It  is  understood  that  the 
position  was  offered  to  Walter  Damrosch,  but  declined. 
Mr.  Damrosch  believes  his  work  is  in  New  York  City. 


EASTER  MUSIC 


“Solos  in  Sheet  Form” 


Campbell.  Day  of  Resurrection.  2  Keys — High 

and  Low  Voice  .  .  .  $0  50 

Coombs.  King  of  Glory.  2  Keys — High  and 

Low  Voice  .  75 

Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  2  Keys — High  and  Low 

Voice  . .  50 

Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  With  Violin  and  Organ 

Obligato.  2  Keys — High  and  Low  Voice  .  65 

Lansing.  Lord  is  Risen.  With  Violin  Obligato. 

2  Keys — High  and  Low  Voice  .  .  65 

Norris.  Alleluia.  2  Keys — High  and  Low  Voice  60 

Sudds.  O  Gladsome  Day.  With  Violin  and ’Cello 

Obligato.  High  Voice .  60 


Anthems  in  Octavo  Form 

Allen.  Now  is  Christ  Risen .  08 

Attwater.  He  is  Risen  .  12 

Chappie.  Christ  our  Passover .  10 

Danks.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  To-day  ....  06 

Darnton.  Christ  our  Passover .  15 

Denee.  Alleluia,  Christ  is  Risen .  20 

Giorza.  Regina  Coeli,  No.  2  (Christ  is  Risen) 

(Latin  and  English  Words) .  20 


Goodrich.  Awake  Thou  that  Sleepest . $0  20 

Goodrich.  Sweetly  the  Birds  are  Singing  .  ...  12 

Gounod.  Blessed  is  He  who  Cometh  ....  05 

King.  I  am  He  that  Liveth .  12 

Lyon.  Christ  is  Risen  .  15 

Maker.  Now  is  Christ  Risen .  16 

Martin.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn .  16 

Newcomb.  Day  of  Resurrection .  15 

Nichol.  Now  is  Christ  Risen .  15 

Norris.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn  20 

Schnecker.  How  Calm  and  Beautiful  the  Morn  .  1  5 

Shackley.  Christ  our  Passover .  15 

Smallwood.  Thanks  be  to  God .  12 

Sudds.  This  is  the  Day  ...  08 

Trowbridge.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living?  ...  15 

Upham.  O  Hail  Him .  H) 

Upham.  Saviour  Hath  Risen . 10 

Watson.  Give  Thanks  unto  the  Lord  ....  15 

Wodell.  Sing,  Gladly  Sing  .  12 


Carols  in  Octavo  Form 


Gow.  Ye  Happy  Bells  of  Easter  Day .  10 

Wheeler.  Welcome  Happy  Morning  ....  05 


In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  our  own  publications  we  have  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
Easter  Music  for  the  Sunday  School  and  Choir.  Solos,  Duets,  Quartets,  Anthems,  Carols, 
Services,  and  Cantatas. _ 

^S?ll  sent  on  Selection  at  our  usual  Liberal  Discounts 
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of  illustrations  and  six  superb  colored  plates  it  is  now  Slighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 
Many  new  features  for  1904,— including  valuable  RARE  NOVELTIES  which  cannot  be  had 
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"GET  THE  HABIT” 

OF  USING 

The  “Kinder"  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders 

for  the  piano,  when  teaching  your  small  pupils.  ‘‘No  matter  how  talented  the  pupil  or  how 
competent  the  teacher,  the  best  results  are  not  possible  if  the  child’s  feet  dangle  in  the  air. 

The  Pedal  Extenders,  in  connection  with  Foot  Rest,  give  the  child  the  same  control  of 
the  piano  as  a  grown  person.  No  article  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  help  of  children  in 
their  musical  education,  that  has  given  the  satisfaction  to  both  pupil  and  teacher  as  the 
“  Kinder  ”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders  have.  They  are  being  used  by  the 
most  up-to-date  teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

THE  PRICE  OF 

Foot  Rest,  $3.00.  Pedal  Extenders,  $2.00  per  set  of  two 

Special  discount  to  teachers  and  trade.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Sold  by  aii  first-ciass  music  houses.  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  YorRc  | 
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REFRESHING  SLEEP. 

Quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  the  tired  and 
confused  condition  of  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  labor. 
Genuine  bears  name  Horsford’s  on  wrapper. 
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PAID.L^  For  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Violin. 

Lot*,  a  without  a  teacher.  Saves  time  and  worry.  Attach  in  a  minute. 
State  kind  of  instrument.  SPECIA  L  OFFER-Fingerboard  and  cele¬ 
brated  “Howard’  ’  Self-Instructor,  regular  price  50c.,  postpaid,  ro  2oc. 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  net  prices  ou  every  known i  musical  mstru- 
ment,  SENT  FREE  if  you  ^ate  amcle  wanted.  Wrtte  to  d^y. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.  E.  4th  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


A  Nursery  at  your  door! 

Plants, — all  kinds, — by  mail,  prepaid  to  most 
distant  points  ;  large  stock  by  express  or  freight 
shipped  every  week  in  the  year — SAFELY. 
Palms,  Ferns,  Decorative  Tropical  Fruit,  and 
Economic  Stock,  Bamboos,  Conifers,  etc.,  etc. 
Immense  Collection.  Unique  and  interesting 
catalogue,  free. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  ADVERTISING 

Special  Terms  under  this  head.  Correspondence  solicited. 

“THE  ETUDE,”  Philadelphia,  pa. 


THE  ETUDE 


TWO  PIANOS 

Eight  Hands 

The  following  list  is  a  selection  of  the  list  of  the  literature 
for  this  arrangement,  for  two  pianos,  eight  hands.  We  shall 
add  other  numbers  constantly,  including  new  compositions  by 
the  best  foreign  composers. 

Pieces  of  all  grades  are  represented,  so  that  teachers  can 
take  advantage  of  the  usefulness  of  ensemble  playing  with 
even  beginners.  The  list  will  be  found  particularly  rich  in 
brilliant  and  effective  pieces  for  recital  and  concert  work. 
Suitable  selections  will  be  made  and  sent  on  sale. 

The  same  liberal  discount  allowed  as  on  our  own 
sheet  music  publications 


BEETHOVEN.  Egmont,  Overture .  Burchard  $2  io 

— -  Turkish  March . Burchard  I  15 

BEHR.  Op.  443,  Mitzi  Katzchen . Blasser  1  50 

BELLINI.  Norma,  Fantasy  . Alberti  1  25 

BOCCHERINI.  Menuet  in  A  . Burchard  1  00 

BOIELDIEU.  Calif  of  Bagdad,  Overture  . Burchard  2  30 

ENGELMANN.  Op.  270,  Over  Hill  and  Dale  .  85 

- Op.  307,  Parade  Review .  85 

- Op.  433,  Grand  Festival  March  .  1  00 

GOUNOD.  March  and  Soldiers’  Chorus, “Faust”  Schubert  125 

GOUNOD-BACH.  Ave  Maria  . Herbert  1  15 

H  EROLD.  Zampa,  Overture  . Lux  2  00 

KELER  BELA.  Op.  73,  Lustspiel,  Overture . Herbert  175 

KONTSKI,  de.  Awakening  of  the  Lion . Horn  250 

- Op.  369,  Persian  March . Goerdeler  1  50 

KOWALSKI.  Op.  13,  Hungarian  March .  1  90 

KRAMER.  Op.  9,  Jubelfeier,  Polonaise  . Herbert  1  15 

KUCKEN.  Op.  72,  Fest-Polonaise . .Jansen  1  50 

LACHNER.  March  from  Suite  Op.  113  . . .  1  65 

LISZT.  Op.  12,  Grand  Galop  Chromatique . Vegh  2  00 

- Rakoczy  March . . . Horn  1  50 

- Second  Hungarian  March . Horn  1  90 

- Hungarian  Rhapsodie  No.  2  . Kleinmichel  3  00 

MATTEL  Tourbillon,  Grande  Valse,  A  flat  . H'olff  225 

MENDELSSOHN.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 

Overture  . .Jansen  2  75 

- Op.  95,  Ruy  Bias,  Overture  . .Jansen  2  75 

- Spring  Song  . IVagner  1  00 

- War  March  of  the  Priests  . .Jansen  1  25 

- Wedding  March . .Jansen  1  15 

MILDE.  Op.  10,  Galop  de  Concert .  2  50 

MOSZKOWSKI.  Op.  15,  Serenata . . Blanc  75 

MOZART.  Magic  Flute,  Overture . Burchard  2  00 

NESVADBA.  Op.  7,  Loreley . Burchard  1  15 

NICOLAI.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Overture . Enke  2  25 

RAP'F.  Op.  174,  No.  6,  Polka  . Brissler  1  20 

- Valse  Impromptu  a  la  Tyrolienne . Herbert  1  75 

ROSSINI. _  Barber  of  Seville,  Overture . Andre  1  80 

- Barber  of  Seville,  Fantasy . Alberti  1  25 

- Seiniramide,  Overture  . Burchard  275 

- Tancredi,  Overture . Burchard  1  60 

- William  Tell,  Overture . Schmidt  2  40 

RUBINSTEIN.  Trot  de  Cavalerie . Brissler  1  20 

ST.  SAENS.  Op.  40,  Danse  Macabre  . Guirot  4  20 

SCHMIDT.  Op.  9,  Polonaise  No.  1 .  1  00 

- Op.  32,  Polonaise  No.  2  .  I  40 

SCHUBERT.  Op.  51,  No.  1,  Marche  Militaire . IVagner  100 

- Op.  51,  Three  Marches  Militaires  . Brunner  1  75 

- Op.  78,  No.  3,  Menuet  . IVagner  1  00 

- Rosamunde,  Overture  . .Jansen  3  00 

- Rosamunde,  Ballet  Music . Burchard  1  75 

SCHULHOFF.  Op.  6,  Valse  Brillante,  E  flat . Horn  2  40 

- Op.  20,  Valse  Brillante,  D  flat .  Horn  2  25 

SCHUMANN.  Op.  82,  No.  8,  Hunting  Song . Brissler  1  00 

- Op.  124,  No.  16,  Slumber  Song  . Brissler  1  00 

SPINDLER.  Op.  140,  No.  3,  Charge  of  Hussars  ...Herbert  1  50 

SUPPE.  Light  Cavalry,  Overture  . Riedel  175 

- Poet  and  Peasant,  Overture  . Brunner  2  75 

THOMAS.  Raymond,  Overture  . Herbert  2  50 

WAGNER.  Lohengrin,  Prelude  . Roques  1  60 

- March  and  Bridal  Chorus,  “  Lohengrin”  . Roques  3  50 

- Meistersinger,  Overture  . De  Prosse  2  40 

- Ride  of  the  Valkyries  . Chevillard  400 

- Spinning  Song,  “  Flying  Dutchman  ” . Keller  2  50 

- Tannhauser,  Overture  . Burchard  325 

- Tannhauser,  March  and  Chorus  . Burchard  1  75 

WEBER.  Euryanthe,  Overture  . IVittmann  2  00 

- Freischiitz,  Fantasy . Alberti  1  25 

- Invitation  to  the  Dance  . Horn  2  00 

- Oberon,  Overture  . IVrede  200 

- Oberon,  Fantasy . Alberti  1  25 


Wc  have  just  as  large  and  valuable  lists  for 


TWO  PIANOS— FOUR  HANDS. 
SIX  HANDS. 


Lists  on  application.  Discounts  the  same. 


THEO.  PRESSER. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  wealthy  citizen  of  Aachen,  Germany,  a  city  of  133,000 
inhabitants,  has  given  $35,000  to  establish  chamber  music 
concerts  at  a  low  admission  fee.  A  public-spirited  citizen 
of  Diiren,  a  town  of  27,000  inhabitants,  has  given  to  the 
municipal  authorities  $125,000  to  build  a  city  theater  and 
concert  hall.  American  millionaires  might  profit  by  these 
examples. 

Glasgow  has  a  fine  collection  of  works  of  interest  to 
musicians  in  the  Euing  Musical  Library,  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Glasgow  Technical  College.  It  consists  of 
over  five  thousand  volumes  of  music  and  musical  literature. 
It  includes  good  copies  of  the  works  of  most  of  the  best 
known  of  the  early  writers  such  as  Boethius,  Gafurius, 
Praetorius,  Morley,  Mersenne,  and  Kircher. 

Mahogany  is  in  so  great  demand  for  fine  furniture,  as 
well  as  for  pianos,  that  the  supply  is  scarcely  equal  to  the 
demand.  Cuban  mahogany  was  at  one  time  considered  the 
finest,  but  now  a  very  desirable  quality  is  obtained  from 
Mexico.  It  is  expected  that  the  Philippines  will  supply 
some  very  useful  varieties  of  hard  woods  for  piano  cases 
and  other  articles  which  demand  wood  capable  of  fine 
finish. 

Eduard  Lassen,  the  eminent  composer,  died  last  month 
at  Weimar.  He  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  April  13,  1830. 
His  parents  moved  to  Brussels  in  1832,  and  the  boy  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  musical  education  in  that  city.  In  1851 
he  gained  the  Roman  Prize,  which  gave  him  opportunity 
to  travel  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1S58  he  was  appointed 
Court  Director  at  Weimar,  a  position  he  held  until  1895. 
He  wrote  several  operas,  works  for  orchestras,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  songs  that  have  become  great  favorites. 

Mr.  Edward  Macdowell,  who  has  been  professor  of 
music  in  Columbia  University  for  the  past  eight  years,  has 
tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Macdowell  feels  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  at  Columbia  is  not  favorable  to  general  art  cul¬ 
ture,  and  expressed  himself  as  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
he  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  requested  Mr.  Macdowell  to  prepare  a  paper 
criticising  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  to  which  the 
Music  Section  is  attached,  and  giving  the  reasons  for  his 
resignation. 

A  hitherto  unknown  likeness  of  J.  S.  Bach  was  recently 
discovered  in  Mainz.  A  Bach  enthusiast.  Dr.  Fritz  Vol- 
bach,  has  secured  possession  of  the  portrait  and  is  making 
investigations  as  to  the  painter.  It  represents  the  com¬ 
poser  at  the  beginning  of  his  sixtieth  year,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  known  Bach  por¬ 
traits.  The  powerful  intellect  and  unbending  energy  of 
the  creator  of  the  Matthew  Passion  and  the  B  Minor  Mass 
show  forth  in  the  face.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  missing 
Erfurt  likeness. 

The  published  list  of  the  names  of  organists  who  will 
give  organ  recitals  at  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  leading  organists  of  the  United  States. 
Alexandre  Guilmant,  the  famous  organist  and  composer, 
has  been  engaged  for  a  series  of  thirty-six  concerts,  begin¬ 
ning  August  15th,  and  extending  over  six  weeks.  Two 
other  world-famous  organists  who  will  play  at  the  Fair  are 
Clarence  Eddy,  formerly  of  Chicago,  now  of  Paris,  and  E. 
H.  ^emare,  formerly  of  London,  Eng.,  now  organist  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  committee  on  help  and  information  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Women's  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York 
City.  One  of  the  main  duties  of  this  committee  will  be  to 
operate  and  extend  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  club. 
The  musical  work  in  this  section  of  the  club’s  activity  em¬ 
braces  settlement  work,  classes  in  sight-singing,  class  and 
private  lessons  in  piano  and  violin  playing,  concerts  for 
the  people  at  settlements  and  workiDg-girls’  clubs,  and 
musical  interpretation.  The  club  has  arranged  to  furnish 
to  students  in  all  branches  of  art  information  about  board¬ 
ing  houses  in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Carlos  C.  Alden,  480 
Park  Avenue,  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  opera  festival  plan  for  the  Wagner  and  Mozart  fes¬ 
tivals  to  be  held  at  Munich  this  summer  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Mozart  Festival  will  last  from  August  1st  to 
11th;  the  operas  to  be  given  are  “Marriage  of  Figaro,” 
“Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail,”  “Don  Juan,”  “Cosi  fau 
Tutte,”  and  “Magic  Flute.”  The  Wagner  Festival  will 
commence  August  12th  and  last  for  one  month.  “Tristan 
und  Isolde,”  “Flying  Dutchman,”  “Die  Meistersinger,” 
and  the  Nibelungen  dramas  will  be  given.  The  conductors 
for  Wagner  operas  are  Felix  Mottl,  Arthur  Nikisch,  and 
Franz  Fischer;  for  Mozart  operas,  Franz  Fischer  and  Hugo 
Rohr.  The  price  for  orchestra  seats  has  been  fixed  at  $5.00. 

The  sixteenth  biennial  May  Music  Festival,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  will  be  held  at  Music  Hall,  May  1 1  -14th .  Five  con¬ 
certs  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
The  principal  works  to  be  performed  are;  B  Minor  Mass, 
Bach;  Missa  Solennis,  Beethoven;  Ninth  Symphony,  Bee¬ 
thoven;  Kaiser  Imperial  March,  Berlioz;  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,  Elgar.  The  Chicago  Orchestra,  augmented  to 
one  hundred  players,  will  be  present.  The  chorus,  number¬ 
ing  about  five  hundred  voices,  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Edward  W.  Glover,  ehorusmaster  for  the  festival.  The 
leading  artists  engaged  so  far  are:  Agnes  Nicholls  (Lon¬ 


don).  soprano;  Mine.  Schumann-Heink,  contralto;  Muriel 
Foster  (London),  contralto;  William.  Green  (London),  tenor; 
Watkins  Mills  (London),  bass. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  The  Etude  reaches  its  sub¬ 
scribers  Richard  Strauss  and  his  wife  will  be  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  great 
composer  and  conductor  will  conduct  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
In  addition  to  this  he  will  conduct  concerts  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra  in  Boston,  and  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
in  Cleveland.  Another  series  of  concerts  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Wetzler  Symphony  Orchestra,' of  New  York 
City,  by  which  this  orchestra,  with  Rich,  and  Strauss,  and 
Herman  Hans  Wetzler,  will  visit  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Toronto,  Can.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Scranton,  Pa.  This  will  certa  nly 
keep  the  distinguished  visitor  busy  and  incidentally  swell 
his  bank  account. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June 
28th  to  July  1st.  The  general  program  will  consist  of  As¬ 
sociation  Meetings,  9  a.m.  ;  Recitals,  11  a.m.  ;  Organ  Re¬ 
citals,  2.30  p.m.;  Association  Recitals,  4  P.M.;  Orchestral 
Concerts  in  Festival  Hall,  8  P.M.  Forest  Part  University 
Hotel  will  be  the  official  headquarters  of  the  association. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  members. 
Rates  will  be  announced  later.  Eminent  artists  will  pre¬ 
side  daily  at  the  grand  organ  on  the  Exposition  grounds, 
where  the  meetings  of  the  association  will  be  held,  and 
the  director  of  the  musical  features  of  the  Exposition  has 
placed  the  orchestra  at  the  disposal  of  the  association.  Ail 
musicians  who  expect  to  attend  the  Exposition  will  be 
repaid  by  arranging  to  include  the  association  meeting 
during  their  visit.  Dues  may  be  sent  at  once  to  Mr. 
Francis  L.  York,  secretary,  at  240  Woodward  Avenue,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  The  president,  Mr.  Thomas  a’Becket,  can  be 
addressed  at  1541  North  Nineteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


L.  L.  Elson’s  “Curiosities  of  Music”  contains  much  in¬ 
teresting  information,  such  as  can  be  used  in  a  talk  on 
music  among  people  who  differ  from  us  in  their  ideas  rf 
music.  There  is  no  one  book  on  the  subject  of  Russ’an 
music  that  can  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Newmarch’s  boi  k 
on  Tschaikowsky  contains  some  material.  Persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  preparation  of  talks  should  keep  a  scrap 
book  in  which  to  collect  material  that  appears  in  magazines 
and  papers.  You  can  get  a  number  of  compositions  by 
Russian  composers  from  any  one  of  the  leading  music 
publishers. 

C.  W. — Werner’s  Voire  Magazine  has  been  discontinued. 
It  was  merged  into  The  Muse,  published  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  H.  M. — The  clavier  is  the  name  given  to  a  practice 
piano  which  has  certain  mechanical  features  intended  to 
promote  the  acquisition  of  piano  technic.  You  will  find  an 
advertisement  of  the  Clavier  Company  on  another  page  of 
this  issue.  Write  to  them  for  particulars. 

L.  L.  B. — The  minor  scales  must  be  viewed  historically, 
just  as  other  facts  in  music  of  to-day.  The  Natural  Minor 
scale  corresponds  to  one  of  the  old  Greek  scales  and  also 
to  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  scales,  which  were  intended  to 
correspond  with  the  old  Greek  scales,  although  as  now 
known  the  names  were  confused.  The  scale  with  a  whole 
tone  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  was  in  use 
until  after  the  time  of  Bach.  Therefore  the  Natural  Minor 
scale  is  a  relic  of  early  music  and  handed  down  to  us. 
When  a  feeling  for  harmony  began  to  assert  itself  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  a  half  tone  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  degrees.  This,  however,  caused  an  augmented 
interval  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees,  hence  the 
former  was  raised.  Both  accidentals  were  omitted  in  a 
descending  progression.  This  form  was  called  the  Melodic 
Minor.  There  were  times,  however,  when  composers,  in 
obedience  to  harmonic  laws,  did  not  raise  the  sixth  degree, 
only  the  seventh.  This  form  is  called  the  Harmonic  Minor. 

Natural  Minor. — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A;  ascending  and 
descending  progressions  the  same. 

Melodic  Minor. — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F-sharp,  G-sharp,  A 
ascending;  A,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A  descending. 

Harmonic  Minor. — A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  F,  G-sharp,  A;  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  progressions  the  same. 

W.  S. — 1.  The  first  tonic  chord  shows  the  key  of  a  piece. 
If  the  root  of  this  chord  is  the  same  as  the  keynote  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  signature,  the  piece  is  in  the  major  key  of 
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My  Dear  Elizabeth  : 

You  .ire  such  a  clear  {fil  l  for  bringing  me 
in  touch  with  this  delightful  work,  “  Kindergarten 
Music-Building,  the  Science  of  Music  and  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Some  may  say  I  am  Twenty-five  (25) 
Dollars  out,  hut  I  say  I  am  Twenty-five  hundred 
(25Qp)  Dollars  in.  Next  year  I  shall  take  Music- 
Building  at  the  Pianoforte  ”  by  mail,  if  any  unfore¬ 
seen  occurrence  prevents  me  next  summer  from 
getting  to  Boston  where  Mrs.  N.  K.  Dnrlingtone 
holds  her  summer  classes.  1  can  see,  as  my  income 
will  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  study  of  this 
System,  I  can  afford  to  go  for  personal  lessons,  to 
learn  a  few  secrets  of  how  tQ  help  the  little  ones  to 
unfold  naturally  into  music  and  harmony.  My 
last  letter  was  addressed  merely  “  Boston,  Mass. , ” 
and  received  answer  promptly.  The  System  must 
he  well  known, — I  hear  of  it  from  friends  in 
Canada  and  Europe,  too. 

As  ever,  your  Chum, 

H  ELEN. 
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the  letter  that  the  signature  calls  for.  If  the  root  of  the 
chord  be  the  sixth  of  the  scale  denoted  by  the  signature 
the  key  is  the  minor  of  the  letter  corresponding  to  the 
sixth  of  the  key  shown  by  the  signature.  The  last  chord 
of  a  piece  or  complete  movement  indicates  the  tonic.  If 
this  tonic  agrees  with  the  signature,  the  key  is  major;  if 
it  be  the  sixth  of  the  scale,  minor. 

2.  The  tempo  direction  of  “The  Flatterer,”  by  Chaminade, 
is  “moderato,  molto  capriccioso,”  which  means  that  the 
general  movement  is  at  a  moderate  rate,  but  that  frequent 
hurrying  of  the  time  is  called  for;  in  other  words,  tempo 
rubato. 

3.  The  eighth  measure  of  “Massa’s  in  de  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,”  transcribed  by  C.  W.  Kern,  is  correctly  written. 
The  first  chord  in  half  notes  represents  two  alto  parts,  the 
soprano  not  being  heard  until  the  second  beat,  as  shown 
by  the  rest  high  up  on  the  staff.  The  two  alto  notes  strike 
again  on  the  third  beat  and  are  held  one  and  one-half  beats, 
the  soprano  being  struck  again  on  the  fourth  count  and 
held  one-half  beat;  the  eighth  rest  with  a  hold  over  it 
indicates  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  measure. 

4.  You  will  find  a  description  of  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sodies  in  Edward  Baxter  Perry’s  “Descriptive  Analyses 
of  Piano  Compositions.”  The  “Lassan”  is  quite  slow,  while 
the  “Friska”  is  very  fast. 

5.  M. — 1.  "Pas  des  Amphores”  means  literally  "Vase 
Dance,”  and  refers  doubtless  to  a  dance  in  which  a  vase 
filled  with  water  is  held  on  the  head  by  the  dancer,  the 
object  being  to  show  the  balancing  skill  of  the  performer. 
Other  dances  of  this  kind  are  the  Egg  Dance  and  the  Sword 
Dance. 

2.  When  two  notes  which  represent  an  inharmonic  change 
are  tied,  the  second  note  is  not  struck. 

G.  B. — We  do  not  commend  the  spirit  that  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  standard,  and  say  this  man  is  the  greatest  composer, 
this  woman  the  greatest  singer.  There  are  a  number  of 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  players 
or  singers. 

1.  Melba,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Ternina,  Calve,  Edouard  de 
Reszke,  and  Planqon  are  great  singers. 

2.  Guilmant  and  Widor  are  great  living  organists. 

3.  Partisanship  is  so  strong  in  vocal  matters  that  we 
cannot  pronounce  as  to  the  greatest  teachers  of  singing 
to-day.  See  answer  to  E.  H. 

4.  When  two  notes  are  to  be  played  against  five,  as  in 
the  “Impromptu  a  la  Hongroise,”  by  Lacome,  which  you 
mention,  the  group  of  five  generally  divides  into  two 
groups,  three  in  one,  two  in  the  other.  In  the  Lacome 
piece  the  group  of  three  comes  first.  The  movement  is  so 
rapid  that  the  two  groups  will  seem  almost  identical,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  the  fourth  note  is  dotted. 

F.  W. — Mr.  F.  W.  Root’s  course,  “Technic  and  Art  of 
Singing,”  will  suit  your  needs.  His  “Elementary  Song 
Studies,”  which  is  a  part  of  the  course,  will  help  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  you  cite,  that  of  fitting  the  word  to  the  tone. 

L.  G. — One  who  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  will 
find  it  difficult  to  accomplish  as  much  in  voice  culture  as 
he  will  likely  desire,  but  if  the  voice  has  not  been  abused 
or  strained  by  singing  “naturally,”  as  some  say,  it  is 
possible  for  a  careful  teacher  to  do  much  for  a  pupil.  Con¬ 
sult  a  teacher  and  get  his  verdict. 

D.  E. — See  answer  to  A.  H.  M.  in  regard  to  the  practice 
clavier. 

Anon. — There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  acoustic,  but  Greek  scholars  are  now 
agreed  that  the  Greek  “ou”  has  the  sound  of  “oo”  in  Eng¬ 
lish;  and  that  the  sound  of  “ow,”  as  in  “now,”  is,  in 
Greek,  given  to  “au.” 

E.  H. — First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  positive  answer  to  your  query  as  to  the  best 
vocal  teachers  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  There  are 
many  teachers  in  Europe,  each  one  of  whom  is  no  doubt 
“the  best”  to  his  pupils — else  they  would  not  be  studying 
with  him.  Even  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  no  one 
could  be  singled  out  as  absolutely  the  best,  unless  a  trial 
were  made  of  all,  which  is  manifestly  impracticable.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  best  known — 
those  whose  ability  in  forming  singers  is  more  or  less  in 
evidence.  If  the  present  writer  were  going  to  Europe  to 
study  singing  he  would  go  to  William  Shakespeare,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  this  preference  is  not  applicable  to  the  present 
inquiry. 

Julius  Hey,  of  Berlin,  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  that  city.  Of  ladies,  there  is,  first,  that  great  artist, 
Lilli  Lehmann,  who,  however,  takes  only  a  small  number  of 
pupils — four,  if  I  mistake  not — and  they  must  be  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  in  voice  and  ability.  Frau  Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner  is  also  highly  spoken  of  as  a  teacher,  and  is  an  artist 
of  rare  interpretative  powers.  In  Dresden  lives  and  teaches 
Francesco  Lamperti,  son  of  the  more  famous  singing-master 
of  Milan,  who  is  credited  with  the  early  training  of  Mar¬ 
cella  Sembrich.  Of  ladies  I  can  only  recall  one  positively 
by  name — Natalie  Haenisch — who  has  a  high  reputation  for 
teaching  a  refined  vocal  art. 

As  for  Italy,  students  go  there  principally  to  prepare  for 
opera,  and  in  these  days  of  the  music-drama,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  much  in  favor  as  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 
Italian  singing  teachers,  too,  as  a  rule,  occupy  a  less 
prominent  position  in  the  musical  world  than  formerly. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  older  school,  Cortesi,  died  in  Milan 
but  a  few  days  ago.  Vannuccini,  of  Florence,  has  long 
been  known  as  a  representative  teacher  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  has  taught  many  Americans.  Another  favor¬ 
ably  spoken  of  is  Vannini,  also,  I  believe,  of  Florence. 

Paris  swarms  with  singing  teachers,  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  those  best  known,  at  least  in  America,  are  not 
French,  but  foreigners.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  ex¬ 
cellent  native  French  teachers,  who  confine  themselves 
to  pupils  of  their  own  nationality,  of  whom  we  never  hear. 
Among  those  of  foreign  birth,  Madame  Marchesi  has  by 
far  the  most  brilliant  record  as  regards  noted  pupils. 
Others  less  before  the  public  eye,  but  of  whom  much  good 
has  been  said  to  me,  are  Madame  Zizka  and  Madame  Pic- 
ciotto.  Then  there  are  the  veteran  singers,  Madame  de  La 
Grange  and  Madame  Viardot-Garcia,  who  have,  however, 
probably  retired  from  the  arduous  work  of  teaching  by  this 
time.  Of  men  there  are  the  aged  Delle  Sedie,  now  some¬ 
where  in  the  early  eighties,  and  Signor  Sbriglia,  whom  the 
readers  of  The  Etude  will  remember  as  the  subject  of  a 
published  interview  in  a  recent  issue. 

That  the  above  exhausts  the  subject  or  is  even  satisfac¬ 
tory,  I  do  not  pretend.  It  is  only  an  attempt  which  shows 
that  positive  knowledge  on  such  a  point  as  absolute  ex¬ 
cellence  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible. — Frederic 
S.  Law. 
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Harmony  study  ought 

to  be  made  useful  and 
practical  to  the  needs 
of  students  of  music,  instru¬ 
mental  or  vocal ;  particu¬ 
larly  should  it  prepare  them 
to  understand  the  compo¬ 
sitions  they  study,  and  to  be 
able  to  analyze  all  chords 
used  therein. 

The  Norris  book  drills 
very  thoroughly  upon  the 
common  chords,  diatonic 
and  chromatic,  so  that  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  works  of  the  modern 
school  of  composers,  •  in 
which  the  chromatic  ele¬ 
ment  plays  so  great  a  part. 

In  Part  II  the  dissonant 
chords  follow  the  same 
principles.  Noteworthy  is 
the  simple  treatment  of  the 
augmented  sixth  chords,  as 
represented  by  the  author. 
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Melodies,  and  in  a  com¬ 
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RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  of  the  Elementary  Department,  Broad  Street  Con¬ 
servatory,  Philadelphia. 

Don  Juan  Menuet  (4  hands),  Mozart;  Polka  (4  hands), 
Wohlfahrt;  Lullaby,  Swift;  Barcarolle,  Behr;  By  the 
Spring,  Slumber  Song,  Gurlitt;  Theme  and  Variations 
(violin),  Papini;  Forest  Flowers  Waltz,  Lichner;  Cradle 
Song,  Waddington;  Children’s  Carnival,  Streabbog;  In 
Venice,  Danziger;  The  Skylark,  Tschaikowsky ;  Spinning 
Song,  Ellmenreich;  Berceuse  (violin),  Louis;  Flirtation, 
Berger;  Under  the  Leaves,  Thome;  Skating,  Kullak;  May 
Has  Come,  Wittman. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  C.  Mosser. 

Minstrel’s  Serenade  (2  pianos).  Low';  Echoes  of  the  Ball, 
Gillet;  Valse  in  E-flat,  Durand;  Dorothy,  Smith;  Simple 
Confession,  Thome;  Gavotte  Mignon,  Thomas;  Narcissus, 
Nevin;  La  Tzigane,  Ganne  ;  Camp  of  the  Gypsies,  Behr; 
Spinning  Song,  Wagner;  Song  of  the  Nightingale,  Povski; 
Tarantelle,  Binet;  The  Huntsman’s  Return,  Hiller;  Valse 
Chromatique,  Godard;  Hypatia,  Dougherty;  La  Zingara, 
Bohm;  Song  to  the  Evening  Star,  Wagner-Liszt;  Aragon- 
aise,  Massenet;  Shower  of  Stars.  Wachs;  Barcarolle,  Behr; 
Mountain  Stream,  Smith;  To  Spring,  Grieg;  The  Brook, 
Lack;  Rustle  of  Spring.  Sinding;  Etincelles,  Moszkowski; 
Arlequin,  Chaminade;  Witches’  Dance  (4  hands),  Behr. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Norman  and  Miss  Dorothy  Smith, 
Violinist. 

Persian  March  (8  hands),  de  Kontski;  Little  Fairy,  Wad¬ 
dington;  Mazurka,  Op.  8,  Schumann;  Air  de  Ballet 
(violin),  Warner;  Lullaby,  Goerdeler;  Sonata,  Op.  6  (4 
hands),  Beethoven;  Butterflies,  Grieg;  Drifting,  Bechtel; 
Flower  Song  (violin),  Lange;  Barbier  de  Seville,  overture 
(6  hands),  Rossini;  Tendre  Aveu  (violin),  Dezso,  Lederer; 
The  Broken  Ring  (violin),  Carmen;  La  Fontaine,  Bohm; 
Cujus  Animam,  Rossini;  Feu  Follet,  Durand  de  Grau; 
Moonlight  Sail,  Bendel. 

Pupils  of  Harold  Nason. 

Ruy  Bias,  overture  (8  hands),  Mendelssohn;  Valse 
Chromatique,  Godard;  Pensges  Fugitives,  Moszkowsk  ; 
Spinning  Song,  Chaminade;  Prelude,  Rachmaninoff;  Valse, 
Op.  42,  Chopin;  Nocturne  (8  hands),  Jensen;  Reverie, 
Sehiitt;  Grande  Valse  in  A-flat,  Moszkowski;  Caprice 
d’Alceste,  Gluck — Saint-Saens;  Polonaise  in  E-flat  Minor, 
Chopin;  Marche  Heroique  (8  hands),  Saint-Saens. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  L.  May  Holt. 

Serenade,  Don  Juan  (4  hands),  Mozart;  Melody  of  Love, 
Op.  600,  Engelmann;  Alpine  Glow,  Oesten;  With  Wind 
and  Tide  (4  hands),  Hewitt;  Gitana,  Mazurka  Brilliant, 
Heins;  Lohengrin,  Introduction  to  Act  III  (4  hands),  Wag¬ 
ner;  May  Breezes,  Lange;  Robert,  Idol  of  My  Heart 
(organ  and  piano),  Meyerbeer;  Mazurka  de  Concert,  Les- 
chetizky;  Tarantella,  Heller;  Second  Valse,  Godard;  Ar 
de  Ballet,  Chaminade;  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  over¬ 
ture  (4  hands),  Mendelssohn;  Les  Clochettes,  Aseher; 
Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Grand  Galop  de  Concert,  Ket- 
•  terer. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Futrelle-Qideon. 

II  Trovatore  (4  hands),  Verdi;  Morning  Prayer,  Op.  107,. 
No.  2,  Gurlitt;  Tarantelle,  Schmoll;  Valse  Vive,  Op.  33, 
Binet;  Cabaletta,  Lack;  Valse  des  Fleurs,  Op.  116,  Ket- 
terer;  Once  in  a  Purple  Twilight  (song),  Cowles;  The 
Brook  in  the  Forest,  Wenzel;  Valse  in  E  Minor,  No.  4, 
Chopin;  Grande  Marche  de  Concert,  Op.  19,  Wollenhaupt; 
Les  Hirondelles,  Op.  14,  Godard;  Good  Night,  Little  Girl, 
Good  Night  (song),  Macey;  March  from  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody,  No.  2  (4  hands),  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Miss  M.  H.  Willis. 

Junior  Recital. — Golden  Star,  Streabbog;  My  First 
Waltz,  Engelmann;  Adonis,  Streabbog;  The  School  Bell, 
Cohen;  Marche  Militaire  (4  hands),  Streabbog;  On  the 
Hillside,  Schnecker;  Flying  the  Kite,  Salome;  Guards’ 
March  (4  hands),  Freeman;  The  Mountain  Echoes,  Streab¬ 
bog;  University  Polka,  Cooke;  Through  the  Forest,  Mack; 
Marche  aux  Flambej^ux,  Streabbog;  Modern  Style  Dance, 
Anteras;  Among^Hle  Gypsies,  Janke;  Faust  March,  Gou¬ 
nod;  Balletto,  Sudds;  Chiming  Bells,  Blake;  Stephanie, 
Czibulka;  The  Forget-Me-Not,  Waddington;  Love’s  Re¬ 
joicing,  Blake;  Dorothy,  Smith;  Doll’s  Dreams,  Oesten; 
The  Capital  March,  Hodgins;  Weeping  Willows,  Reisky; 
Le  Grace  (4  hands),  Bohm;  March,  Op.  556,  Engelmann; 
The  Scotch  Brigade,  Bonheur;  Rays  of  Sunshine,  Geibel; 
Exhibition  March  (4  hands),  Berger. 

Senior  Recital.— The  Happy  Farmer  (4  hands),  Schu¬ 
mann;  II  Trovatore,  Verdi-Dorn;  Grand  Galop  Militaire 
(4  hands),  Bohm;  Idylle,  Lange;  Mexican  Butterfly, 
Clarke;  Love’s  Oracle,  Bohm;  Impromptu  Valse,  Bach- 
mann;  Consolation,  Mendelssohn;  La  Grace,  Bohm;  Sun¬ 
flower  Dance  (4  hands),  MacClymont;  Morgengruss,  Dorn; 
Alpine  Bells,  Oesten;  O’er  Hill  and  Dale  (4  hands),  Engel¬ 
mann);  Marche  Jubilant,  Aletter;  Valse  Humoristique, 
Ringuet;  Priest’s  March  (4  hands),  Mendelssohn;  Heather 
Bells,  Lange;  Fanfare  Militaire  (6  hands),  Aseher;  Valse 
Opus  64,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Diavolina,  Bendel;  Valse  Brillante 
in  A-flat,  Chopin;  Polacca  Brillante,  Perpetual  Movement, 
Weber. 

Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Music  Department  of  Hillsboro 
Academy. 

Poet  and  Peasant,  overture  (2  pianos,  8  hands),  Fr.  von 
Suppe;  Nocturne  in  E-flat,  Op.  9,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Spinning 
Song,  Mendelssohn;  Cavatina  from  Robert  le  Diable, 
Meyerbeer;  Perambula  in  E,  Bach;  Romanza  in  F-sharp, 
Schumann;  II  Bacio  (song),  Arditi;  The  Swallows  (song), 
Cowen;  My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair  (song),  Haydn; 
Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn;  Theme  in  G  with  Variations, 
Beethoven;  Serenade  (4  female  voices),  Schubert;  Schmet- 
terling,  Spindler;  Nocturne  in  G,  Op.  37,  No.  2,  Chopin; 
Last  Hope,  Gottschalk. 

Pupils  of  Aura  Dean. 

Clover  Leaf  Polka,  Little  Fairie  Waltz,  At  School  March, 
Streabbog;  March  Maestoso,  Weber;  Orvetta  Waltz, 
Spencer;  Joyous  Farmer,  Schumann;  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Holst;  Danube  Sprite,  Horvath;  Waltz  Brillante,  Weber; 
Festival  Polonaise,  Hanisch;  Hungarian  Love  Song, 
Roeckel;  Ride  of  the  Amazons,  Op.  338,  Fink;  A  May 
Day,  Rathbun.  • 


Pupils  of  Miss  Ida  E.  Dow. 

Frtihlings  Marsch  (2  pianos,  12  hands),  Tutehek;  New 
Year’s  Greeting  (4  hands),  Streabbog;  Merry  Farmer, 
Schumann;  Nocturne  (song),  Denza;  At  School  March, 
Streabbog;  My  Rose  (song),  Lacy;  La  Cabeille  de  Roses 
(4  hands),  Streabbog;  Strains  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Meyer;  May  Bells,  Morley;  Meadow  Pink,  Cloy;  The 
Wayside  Chapel,  Wilson;  Fairy  Echo,  Sehoenburn;  A 
Dream  of  Heaven  (song),  Watt;  The  Market  Maid,  Bohm; 
Military  Galop  (4  hands),  Labitzky;  Fifth  Nocturne,  Ley- 
bach;  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought  (song),  Ambrose; 
Moonlight  on  the  Hudson,  Wilson;  Thou  Art  Mine  All 
(song),  Bradsky. 

Advanced  Pupils  of  Strassberger  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Nocturne,  Op.  2,  Chopin;  Kammenoi  Ostrow,  Rubinstein: 
Una  Voce  poco  fa  (song),  Rossini;  Ballade  in  F  Major, 
Chopin;  Liebestraum,  Liszt;  La  Folia  (Cadenza  by  Leon¬ 
ard  (violin),  Corelli;  Rhapsodie  No.  12,  Liszt;  O  Mio 
Fernando  (song),  Donizetti;  Ballade  in  A-flat  Major, 
Chopin;  Etude  de  Concert,  Liszt;  Romance,  Beethoven; 
Blue  Bells  Air  varie,  Bauersachs;  March  Militaire  (2 
pianos,  4  hands),  Schubert. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Brain. 

Festival  March  (4  hands),  Low;  A  Lawn  Party,  Heins; 
Pluie  de  Roses,  Streabbog;  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  Weber; 
In  Rank  and  File,  Lange;  Girard  Gavotte  (6  hands), 
Fondey;  In  the  Time  of  Apple  Blossoms,  Metzler;  Mill  in 
the  Black  Forest,  Eilenberg;  Memories  of  the  Ball,  Streab¬ 
bog;  Bells  at  Sunset,  Rockstro;  Softly  Sings  the  Brooklet, 
Wenzel;  May  Breezes,  Lange;  Floating  Song,  Geibel; 
Abendglocken,  Koelling;  Triumphal  March,  Concone; 
Cujus  Animam,  Rossini;  The  Black  Forest  Clock,  Heins; 
Shower  of  Stars  (Caprice),  Wachs;  Silbersterne  (Mazurka), 
Bohm;  Galop  (6  hands),  Streabbog. 

Pupils  of  Brenau  Conservatory. 

Overture  to  Elizabeth  (8  hands),  Rossini;  In  May  T’mo 
(song).  Speaks;  Thou  Art  Like  Unto  a  Flower  (song), 
Cantor;  Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  (8  hands), 
Mendelssohn;  The  Woodpecker  (song),  Nevin;  Berceuse 
(song),  Strelezki;  Hungarian  Fantasie,  Liszt-Biilow;'  Waltz 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Gounod;  When  Roses  Bloom  Again 
(song).  Cantor;  Rakoczy  March  (8  hands),  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Beets. 

Carillon  (4  hands),  Ringuet;  Hunting  Song,  Bechter; 
Santa  Claus  March,  Krogmann;  Little  Boy  Blue  (song), 
Bugbee;  Sunshine  Days,  Franklin;  Les  Marguerites,  La 
Fontaine;  Lucky  at  Last  (violin),  Leston;  The  Prattler, 
Fliersbach;  May  Day  (4  hands),  Rathbun;  Dream  Fancies, 
Oscar  Schavland  (original  composition) ;  Old  Stars  and 
Stripes  Good-bye  (violin),  Wilson;  Valse  Debutante,  Zeis- 
berg;  The  Butterfly  (vocal  duet),  Bugbee;  Glistening 
Pearls,  Engelmann;  Bonne  Nuit,  Hitz;  Im  Garten  (4 
hands),  Neumann;  Sylphides,  Spindler;  Melody  in  F 
(violin),  Rubinstein;  Regatta  Vineziana,  Liszt;  Norwegian 
Bridal  Procession,  Grieg;  The  Choir  Boy  (song),  Arm¬ 
strong;  La  Scintilla  (4  hands),  Gottschalk. 
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THE  FIRST  FINGER  EXERCISES. 

Editor  of  The  Etude: 

You  have  asked  me  to  write  what  I  think  about 
the  finger  exercises  to  be  given  in  the  beginning  of 
piano  study.  It  is  your  wish,  and  it  is  mine,  too,  that 
discussion  of  the  topic  may  be  provoked.  I  imagine 
the  best  way  to  do  this  will  be  to  state  my  own  con¬ 
victions  without  reference  to  what  I  suspect  may  be 
the  views  of  anybody  else.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  do 
not  approve  in  the  least  of  the  method  according  to 
which  the  early  study  of  the  piano  has,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  commonly  proceeded. 

Only  the  other  day  a  friend  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  her  little  daughter’s  musical  education. 
The  little  girl  hated  music,  she  longed  to  make  a 
bonfire  of  the  piano,  she  hated  her  teacher — she  used 
to  add  to  her  devotions  on  the  night  preceding  lesson 
day  the  prayer  that  in  the  morning  it  would  rain  or 
snow  or  hail  hard  enough  to  keep  her  away.  It  is 
but  a  month  now  since  her  emancipation,  and  she 
looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  her  lesson  and  spends 
more  or  less  time  at  the  piano  over  and  above  the 
hour  of  practice  prescribed.  She  is  doing  the  detested 
five-finger  exercises,  but  they  are  now  in  organic  con¬ 
nection  with  her  pieces — the  pretty  tunes  she  is 
learning  to  play;  they  help  her  the  sooner  and  the 
more  perfectly  to  play  them.  And  these  pieces  are 
largely  of  her  own  choice;  at  least  her  preference  is 
always  consulted  and  respected. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  indicates  what  I 
believe  about  one  aspect  of  the  present  topic.  A 
finger  exercise  pure  and  simple  is  an  abomination  to 
the  child.  You  may  fracture  your  ribs  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  him  the  utility  of  them.  It  is  like  telling  him 
that  when  he  is  grown  up  he  will  be  sorry  that  he 
has  acted  thus  and  so;  very  well,  but  if  you  please 
he  will  wait  and  see,  and  meantime  have  the  fun! 
You  will  command  the  child’s  interest  when  you 
show  him  some  immediate  advantage  to  be  reaped 
from  his  effort.  If  you  have  his  interest  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  safe,  just  as  it  is  already  bankrupt  if  you 
have  it  not. 

Now  the  interest  of  the  music  student  must  be 
roused  in  music.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  carry 
music  study  on  upon  any  other  basis.  Taking  it  for 
granted  then  that  the  young  pupil  has  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  of  some  kind  in  music,  I  say  that  the  finger 
exercise  must  be  extracted  at  that  point  where  the 
interest  is  deepest.  I  am  not  here  talking  about 
hand  culture  or  gymnastics,  but  about  a  substitute 
for  the  macadamized  pages  of  Schmitt,  Plaidy,  and 
the  like.  Premising,  once  more,  that,  as  all  agree,  it 
is  not  so  much  what  is  done  as  how  it  is  done  that 
counts,  a  teacher  of  any  competency  can  get  out  of 
the  “Jugend  Album”  piece,  or  any  other,  a  little 
exercise  which  will  serve  just  as  good  a  technical 
purpose  as  those  above  mentioned,  and — what  is  of 
the  first  importance — commend  itself  to  the  young 
player  as  something  of  very  palpable  advantage  to 
him.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  precisely  here  is  to 
come  one  of  the  most  radical  changes  in  current 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  business,  both  at  the 
beginning  of  study  and  in  all  its  later  stages.  But 
your  question  has  another  bearing.  It  includes  this: 
What  are  the  very  first  things  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  exercises  for  the  fingers?  I  myself  use  simple 
gymnastics,  away  from  the  piano.  At  the  piano  the 
child’s  experience  must  be  musical  from  the  very  first 
moment;  he  plays,  therefore,  for  me,  tunes  by  ear, 
with  one  finger  (I  am  no  slave  to  the  idea  that  the 
piano  must  be  played  legato  “except  as  otherwise 
indicated”).  From  this  point  on  to  the  end  the  pupil 
never,  with  my  consent,  takes  to  the  instrument  any¬ 
thing  that  has  not  been  fully  memorized.  There 
must  be,  especially  at  first,  abundant  doing  of  things 
that  are  perfectly  easy  to  do ;  the  knack  of  handling 
the  keyboard  must  first  be  arrived  at  in  a  very  ele¬ 
mentary  way,  before  anything  is  undertaken  which 
will  lead  to  the  slightest  confusion  in  thought  and 
movement. 

My  way  of  getting  a  good  position  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  is  to  call  attention  to  the  sense  of  touch 
in  the  finger-tips;  the  effort  to  feel  the  keys,  to 
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bring  the  most  sensitive  spot  on  the  finger-tip  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  invariably  results  in  that  pose  of  the 
hand  which  brings  the  weaker  fingers  into  strong, 
advantageous  relation  to  the  keyboard.  It  is  a  de¬ 
vice  like  that  of  Mr.  'William  Mason,  which  he  says 
has  never  failed  to  bring  up  the  outside  of  the  band 
and  fortify  the  fifth  finger  knuckle. 

One  thing  I  use,  the  principle  of  which  I  got  from 
Chopin  through  a  pupil  of  his,  and  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  system  of  other  teachers.  It  is 
inaudible  practice  of  a  set  of  five-finger  exercises  by 
Adolph  Kullak,  which  I  have  an  impression  were 
brought  to  Boston  about  1880  by  Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 
They  are  done  slowly,  with  the  fingers  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  contact  with  the  keys.  I  do  not  think  of 
them  as  the  very  earliest  exercises  for  children,  but 
for  rather  mature  and  serious  pupils.  But  when  well 
practiced  they  surpass  everything  else  I  know  for 
bringing  the  fingers  into  a  fine,  responsive  obedience. 
Among  other  things  they  particularly  promote  the 
rare,  almost  unknown  art  of  playing  pianissimo. 
But  they  also  stimulate  the  nerve  to  so  exact  dis¬ 
criminating  action  as  to  give  it  unexpected  power; 


economy,  skilful  use  of  power  is  almost  the  same 
thing  as  accession  of  power. 

I  want  to  add  one  more  tiling.  I  used  to  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  develop  in  young  pupils  a  very 
precise  pose  and  action  of  hand  and  fingers.  I 
thought  I  knew  just  how  these  ought  to  be,  and  l 
recognized  no  differences  in  this  respect  between  one 
pupil  and  another.  Now,  I  go  at  it  otherwise,  and 
my  chief  care  is  that  position  and  movement  should 
be  perfectly  unconstrained  and  natural.  I  keep  a 
close  watch  to  detect  and  to  root  out  any  violation 
of  freedom  or  normality,  but  aside  from  this  I  con¬ 
stantly  direct  my  pupil’s  attention  to  the  effect  and 
away  from  the  mecanisme,  which  in  fact  is  best  when 
unconscious.  At  the  same  time  I  want  the  pupil  to 
have  a  pride  in  making  it  look  well,  “pretty,”  as 
Deppe  used  to  say,  when,  as  be  said  also,  it  is  sure 
to  be  good. — E.  D.  Hale. 

[The  Editor  of  The  Etude  hopes  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  will  take  up  the  topic  discussed  by  Mr.  Hale. 
Address  correspondence  to  The  Etude,  1712  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Teachers’  Round  Table.  Let  us 
know  the  results  of  your  experiments  in  this  line.] 
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The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  re¬ 
pairing,  etc.,  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand, 
with  attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student. 
After  you  have  graduated  and  received  your  diploma 
we  help  you  start  in  business. 

Here ’s  a  real  opportunity. 

Every  musician  sho'uld  have  knowledge  of  piano 
tuning,  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A- 
PHONE  (an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student. 

Note  the  simplicity,  adaptability,  and  compactness 
of  the  instrument.  It  answers  at  once  as  a  tuning- 
fork  and  a  third  hand,  and  is  so  small  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Write  to-day  and  let  us  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  testimonials,  endorsements  from  piano  manu¬ 
facturers,  etc.,  of  our  School. 

NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

200  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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68  West  83d  Sired 
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F.  E.  HATHOR.NE 
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Recently  returned  from  study  in  Vienna.  Thorough  course  in  the 
art  of  Pianoforte  playing  with  diploma 


HOW  TO  PLAY  IN  PUBLIC 


A  ‘'Messiah"  Festival  will  be  given  at  Lindsborg,  Kans., 
March  27th,  28th,  30th,  and  April  1st  and  3d.  The  chorus 
will  number  five  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra  of  fifty.  The  festival  is  under  the  direction 
of  instructors  in  Bethany  College  Music  Department.  Mine. 
Nordica  gave  a  recital  at  the  college  February  4th. 

Pres.  E.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Western  Conservatory,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  delivering  a  course  of  normal  talks  to  young 
teachers.  They  consist  of  practical  suggestions  and  dis¬ 
cussions  regarding  everyday  work  with  pupils. 

A  fine  series  of  recitals  is  being  given  at  the  California 
College  of  Music,  Oakland.  The  programs  are  well  bal¬ 
anced,  and  represent  the  leading  composers,  class. cal  and 
modern.  * 

A  concert  was  given  in  the  Upper  Alton,  Ill.,  Baptist 
Church,  February  3d,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Armstrong,  organist. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  program  book  from  the 
Matinee  Musical  Club,  of  Austin,  Texas,  for  the  season  of 
1903-1904.  Meetings  are  held  fortnightly. 

Miss  Edna  J.  Taylor,  .pupil  of  Miss  Frances  Louise 
Ellison,  gave  an  enjoyable  recital  at  Morris  Harvey  Col¬ 
lege,  Montreal. 

The  Music  Department  of  the  Kansas  State  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles  Sanford  Skilton,  is 
showing  most  commendable  activity.  A  Christmas  concert, 
a  recital  of  music  for  two  pianos,  and  an  organ  recital  have 
been  given  recently. 

A  recital  of  the  pupils  in  vocal  music  of  the  Warren, 
Ohio,  School  of  Music,  was  well  received.  Miss  Niles,  for¬ 
merly  of  New  York  City,  is  in  charge  of  this  department. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Pontius  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  Round 
Table  meetings  at  his  Dubuque,  Iowa,  studio.  Discussion 
of  topics  pertaining  to  vocal  work  are  carried  on,  with  a 
short  song  recital  at  the  close.  The  meetings  are  very 
helpful  and  instructive. 

An  “Operatic  Recital”  was  given  by  pupils  of  Miss  Parry 
Bundy,  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  January  22d.  The  story  of  each 
of  a  number  of  operas  was  read,  and  selections  from  the 
operas  were  played,  two  pianos  being  used.  "Martha,” 
"Faust,”  “Carmen,”  "Le  Prophete,”  "Barber  of  Seville,” 
"Flying  Dutchman,"  "II  Trovatore,”  "William  Tell,” 
■"Lohengrin”  and  “Tannhauser”  were  studied  in  this 
way.  Miss  Bundy  has  arranged  for  a  sonata  recital  with 
educational  features  in  March. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choir,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  A.  S.  Vo  gt, 
director,  gave  a  series  of  three  concerts,  February  10th, 
11th,  and  13th.  The  Pittsburg  Orchestra  was  engaged  for 
these  concerts. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Yerrington  gave  his  twenty-third  annual 
organ  recital  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  January  1st.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Lucile 
Peck,  violinist. 

We  have  received  the  program  book  of  the  Chaminade 
Music  Club,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  for  1903-1904.  The  work 
includes  studies  of  operas,  relation  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  modern  music. 

The  Charles  City.  Iowa,  String  Quartette  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music,  January  14th. 

The  Choral  Society  of  Philadelphia  gave  Elgar’s  Ora¬ 
torio,  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  January  28th.  The  work 
was  so  well  received  that  another  performance  of  it  will 
be  given  April  4th. 


The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 

OPEN  AEE  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  2<jth 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD 


HOW  TO  PLAY  IN  PUBLIC 
WITHOUT  BEING  NERVOUS 

(copyrighted) 

By  MADAME  A.  PVP1N.  PRICE,  TWELVE  CENTS 

Single  copies  by  mail.  Ten  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Ten  copies  by  mail,  One  dollar  and  five  one-cent  stamps. 

Fifty  copies  by  mail,  Five  dollars  and  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 

Address:  Madame  A.  Pupin,  Station  O,  New  York  City 


CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS. 

A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


BPS  The  Leschetizky  Method 

PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER 

A  Graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  Assistant  for  many  years  to 

THEO.  LESCHETIZKY 

Issued  with  his  unqualified  endorsement. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  plates,  drawn  from 
nature  by  celebrated  European  artists 

English  and  German  Text  throughout.  Price,  $1.50 

The  Leschetizky  system  of  Piano  Technique  and  Execution,  of  which  this 
work  is  an  authentic  and  lucid  exposition,  was  founded  by  Beethoven,  fathered  by 
Czerny,  and  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  keen  personality  of  Leschetizky. 

This  great  pedagogue  believes  only  in  personal  instruction,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
devolved  upon  his  assistants  to  give  to  the  world  in  general  the  great  underlying 
principles  of  a  system,  of  which  there  are  but  few  of  the  great  artists  now  before 
the  public  who  are  not  his  pupils. 

This  system  forms  a  complete,  comprehensive  and  extremely  practical  treatise 
of  piano  technic  from  the  foundation  onward,  equally  adapted  to  the  youngest  pupil 
as  well  as  the  finished  artist.  It  is  about  as  near  a  perfect  course  of  piano  technics, 
as  can  be  made.  While  thoroughly  technical,  the  artistic  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  are  earnest  and  ambitious,  for  young  teachers  and  pro¬ 
gressive  amateurs.  It  recognizes  the  weakness  of  the  hands,  and  sets  its  task  to 
overcome  all  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  fingers  and  muscles. 

We  want  all  the  piano  teachers  of  the  country  to  examine  this  work.  It  will 
be  well  for  even  those  who  are  wedded  to  some  other  system  of  technic  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  Leschetizky  work.  It  has  features  that  are  valuable  even  if  it  is 
not  adopted  as  a  whole. 

With  English  and  German  in  parallel  columns;  the  work  appears  simultane¬ 
ously  in  America,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England; 
it  is  being  translated  into  the  Polish,  French  and 
Russian  languages;  we  point  with  no  little  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  edition  of  such  an  import¬ 
ant  work  as  this  should  appear  from  an  American 
publishing  house. 

The  examination  of  this  work  will  leave  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  will  affect  all  future  ideas  of  piano-playing 


THEO.  PRESSER,  PUBLISHER 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


May  29,  1902 

Fraulein  Prentner 
“You  being  my  pupil  of 
many  years’  standing  and 
most  valuable  assistant,  it 
goes  without  saying  that 
you  are  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  and  publish  a 
school  after  my  principles 
and  system  of  teaching.” 
Prof.  Theo.  Leschetizky. 


This  system  has  made 
more  great  artists  than 
any  other: 

PADEREWSKI 

ESSIPOFF 

HAMBOURG 

GABRILOWITSCH 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

PRENTNER 

SLIVINSKI 

SIEVEKING 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 


SUMMER  SESSION— June  to  August,  1904 


Best  equipped  Musical  Institution  in  the  South.  Fifty  new  Brenau  pianos  will  be  in  practice  room  by  June  ist. 
Pipe  Organ.  Beautiful  Concert  Hall. 

Southern  Music  Teachers’  Association  will  meet  at  Brenau  June  15th  to  June  18th  inclusive,  during  which 
ten  magnificent  Concerts,  with  full  orchestra  and  chorus  of  100  voices,  will  be  given. 

Faculty  for  Summer  Session  unsurpassed.  Full  course  in  Musical  Pedagogy.  Department  of  Oratory  under 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Stowe,  President  Southern  Teachers’  Oratorical  Association.  Full  course  in  English. 

Brenau  is  an  ideal  place  to  spend  the  summer  months. 

For  catalogue  with  full  information,  address: 

A*  W.  VAN  HOOSE,  I  Associate  Presidents 

H.  J.  PEARCE,  j  GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 


Brenau  Conservatory,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


MUSIC -  EDUCATION 

“  Music  teaches  most  exquisitely 
the  art  of  development." — D' Israeli. 

SUMMER  NORMAL 
COURSES 


THE  H.  W.  GREENE  Brookfield  Center 

Summer  School  of  Music  CONN* 

Combines  the  advantages  of  Special  Musical  Culture  with  a 
delightful  Summer  Home  in  a  healthful  rural  New  England  village. 

Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory.  Celebrated  New  York  teachers  in  each  department. 
Interesting  Lectures  and  Recitals,  Normal  Classes,  and  Concerts,  all  of  special  value  to  Teachers 
and  Students.  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Address,  H.  W.  GREENE,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


BOSTON-June  24-JuIy  16 


CHICAGO-July  18-August  6 

CONDUCTED  BY 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 

ADDRESS 

511  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Summer  Study 
with  M.  Sbriglia 

MR.  PERLEY  DUNN  ALDRICH  WILL 
ASSIST  M.  SBRIGLIA,  THE  EMINENT 
TEACHER  OF  DeRESKE,  PLANCON, 
NORDICA,  AND  OTHERS,  AT  HIS 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  NEAR  PARIS  THIS 
SUMMER,  AND  WILL  TAKE*  A  FEW 
PUPILS  WITH  HIM.  STUDENTS 
DESIROUS  OF  JOINING  THE  PARTY 
MAY  OBTAIN  PARTICULARS  BY 
ADDRESSING^  ...  - 

Mr.  Perley  Dunn  Aldrich 

502-505  Power’s  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STUDY  PIANO  TUNING 


R.EPAIFLING  AND  REGULATING  AT  HOME 

Music  Teachers  and  Pupils  can  learn  to  tune,  regulate,  and  repair 
their  own  pianos,  and  increase  their  income  by  tuning  for  others. 

PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

By  our  “  Pay-as-you-go”  system,  the  student  may  take  as  many 
or  as  few  lessons  as  he  desires,  and  may  accommodate  himself  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  one,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  take  them  oftener  than 
he  finds  convenient,  or  any  more  of  the  lessons  than  he  chooses. 
Should  only  one  lesson  be  taken,  much  valuable  information 
would  be  gained  on  “The  Laws  of  Vibrating  Strings,  ‘Har¬ 
monics,”  and  full  directions  on  “  How  to  Tune  Unisons,  which 
would  save  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

Send  for  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 


THE  MVNROE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TVNING 

DEPT.  E 

FALL  RIVER  5  M  ASSACHUSETTS 
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Burrowes  Course  of 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY— INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS  BY  HOME  STUDY.  tAo" 

Send  your  address  and  a  descrip-  KATHAR  INF*  RI7R  R  f)WFS  EASTERN  ADDRESS,  B  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
tive  booklet  will  be  mailed  tree.  HA  1  nAIYl^L,  Dl/  IVIVU  H  L/O,  WESTERN  ADDRESS,  SUITE  B,  KIRBY  BLDG.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 

The  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method  of  Music  Study 


CLASS  PLAYING  ONE  OF  THE  TE1T  GAMES 


ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS.  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 

This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which  by  means  of  pictorial  chan 
drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and  other  interesting  devices  brings  the  following 
topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension  : 

Musical  Notation,  Elementary  Harmony,  Rhythmic  Motion, 

Keyboard  Location,  Musical  History,  Finger  Calisthenics  and  Technique, 

Audition,  Composition,  Piano  Work. 

This  work  is  intently  practical  and  instructive  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundred 
enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a  large  per  cent,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lessorvs  a.re  equally  Instructive  to  either  child  or  a.dult. 

The  price  for  normal  work,  including  materials,  is  within  the  reach  of  a.11. 

Fall  Term— 10  weeks.  Opens  third  Tuesday  In  September  gend  fnr  Descriptive  Booklets  and 
Spring  Term— 10  weeks.  Opens  first  Tuesday  in  March 

Summer  Term — 6  weeks.  Opens  second  Tuesday  in  July  Correspondence  Course  Circulars 

Special  Work  may  be  taken  in  Shorter  Period  by  Special  Arrangement 

610  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  203  Mich.  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Address  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS, 


THE  ART  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE  OF  CHILD-NATURE 

THE  FAIRCHILD-SHERMAN  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  for  Mothers.  Kindergartners,  and  Teachers 

The  only  Afusical  System  which  deals  with  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes:  “Your  object — a  most  important  one — to  stimulate  the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  and  to  make  musical  symbols  constitute  living  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object,  seem 
to  me  to  be  excellent.  May  success  be  yours.” 

Mothers’  Course,  Kindergartner’s  Course,  Music  Teachers’  Course;  also  NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACH* 
ERS  who  wish  to  form  MOTHERS’  CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERGARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  »  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  -  227  Irving  Avenu* 


Lessons  for  Teachers 

Musical  Foundation,  Kindergarten  Principle, 
Including  Color  Music  System 

Address :  DANIEL  BATCHELLOR 

3104  Euclid  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SIMPLEX  AND 


Fletcher.  Music  Method  KINDERGARTEN 


Origina.1  Kindergarten 
System  in 

America  and  Europe 


cA  few  of  the  many 
endorsers  of  the  method: 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON,  New  York 
JOHN  ORTH,  Boston 

DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN,  Leipsic,  Germany 
B.  J.  LANG,  Boston 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Boston 
H.  M.  FIELD,  Leipsic 

WM.  CUMMINGS,  Dir.  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London 
W.  O.  FORSYTH,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  Toronto 
SIGNOR  GARCIA,  London 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston 
CAVEN  BARRON,  Director  London  Conservatory,  London 
DR.  GERRIT  SMITH,  New  York 
W.  MACDONALD  SMITH,  London,  England 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  Boston 
FRANKLIN  TAYLOR,  London,  England 
WM.  TOMLINS,  Choral  Dir  World’s  Columbian  Exp’n,N.Y. 
JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI,  Buffalo 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN, Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Appld.  Music, N.Y. 
MAX  WEIL,  Director  Weil  Conservatory,  Halifax 
GILBERT  R.  COMBS,  Dir.  Broad  St.  Conservatory,  Phila. 
GILMORE  BRYANT,  Dir.  Durham  Conserv’y,  Durham, N.C. 


One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  writes  ;  Dear  Mrs.  Copp  :  As  you 
are  so  soon  to  go  to  England,  may  I  not  say  to  our 
cousins  across  the  sea — through  you — how  very 
much  I  wish  more  of  the  English  music  teachers 
could  study  the  Fletcher  Music  Method?  The 
slight  acquaintance  1  have  had  with  one  or  two 
English  teachers  convinces  me  that  I  am  not  an 
enthusiast,  more  than  others,  in  my  conviction  as 
to  the  absolutely  good  results  of  teaching  children 
according  to  this  Method.  After  a  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  (in  private  lessons)  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  various  grades  of  pupils,  I  entered  the 
study  of  Fletcher  work  from  curiosity,  and  ex¬ 
perimentally.  Now  that  I  have  used  it  with  chil¬ 
dren  since  the  first  year  of  its  being  taught  at  all, 
I  would  far  rather  now  give  a  beginner  in  music 
gratis  lessons  than  not  have  him  know  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  simply  for  the  permanent  influence  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  on  his  whole  musical  future,  if 
rightly  taught.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH  MEDCALF. 


•The  Aim  of  the  Fletcher  Method 


is  to  reduce  the  difficulties  which  the  study  of  music  causes  to  children  and  to  give  a 
Fundamental,  Systematic,  and  Logical  Musical  Education  in  a  way  that  shall  be  thorough, 
natural,  and  pleasurable,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Music  to  exercise  threefold  power, — 
to  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally,  and  artistically. 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Copp : 

My-  seventh  year’s  work  as  a  Fletcher  Music  Method 
Teacher  has  closed,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
each  year  an  increasing  success.  I  have  found  the  Method  to 
be  all,  and  far  more,  that  it  claims  to  be.  I  have  watched  its 
working  with  the  same  pupils  for  four  consecutive  years  and 
realize  what  a  means  of  education  music  becomes  _  when 
taught  in  this  way.  The  systematic  course  in  memorizing,  or 
in  modulating,  or  in  ear-training,  or  any  one  subject  in  the 
Method  has  been  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  course  to  me 
alone.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

EMILY  A.  STURGEON. 


I  have  taught  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  now  for  about 
three  years,  with  increasing  satisfaction  as  to  results.  It  has 
helped  me  wonderfully,  not  only  directly  with  my  junior  pu¬ 
pils,  but  in  broadening  and  deepening  all  my  work,  and  solv¬ 
ing  many  knotty  problems  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  one¬ 
sided  about  it, — eye,  ear,  fingers,  brain,  memory,  imagination, 
all  are  reached  and  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  musical  culture.  Further,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  children, 
who  learn  easily,  love  their  classes,  and  later  on  their  practice, 
finding  it  no  hardship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  parents. 

ROBERTA  GEDDES-HARVEY,  Mus.  Bae., 
(Trin.  College).  Organist  of  St.  George’s  Church, 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  Fletcher  System, 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  my  strongest  endorsement.  Every 
school  where  a  course  of  music  is  pursued  should  adopt  this 
Method.  Yours  truly,  ALBERT  A.  MACK, 

Music  Director  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  William  cMason  says:  New  York. 

The  Fletcher  Method  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  rapid 
and  thorough  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  because  of  its 
tendency  to  immediately  arrest  attention,  to  arouse  interest 
and  thus  to  promote  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  on  the 
part  of  young  children. 


Evelyn  Fletcher -Copp,  the  originator  of  the  Fletcher  Music  Method,  be¬ 
sides  the  broad  musical  education  received  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  five  years’  uninterrupted  musical  study  abroad  under  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hugo  Riemann,  Director  Albert  Fuchs,  Wilhelm  Sadony,  Oscar  Bricltner,  etc. 

Since  the  originating  of  her  System,  Mrs.  Fietcher-Copp  has  successfully  introduced 
her  System  into  London,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Brussels,  and  goes  to  Europe 
every  two  years  to  conduct  normal  classes. 

At  home  and  abroad  Mrs.  P'letcher-Copp  is  constantly  investigating  all  methods 
which  are  of  psychological  and  musical  worth,  and  her  pupils  have  the  advantage  of 
being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  latest  European  (as  well  as  American)  ideas. 


They  have  further  the  advantage  of  the 

Fletcher  Musical  Association 

established  in  1898;  also  the 

Fletcher  Musica.1  Association  Bulletin 

a  paper  edited  three  limes  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fletcher 
Music  Teachers  ;  also  the 

Fletcher  Music  Bureau. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  tl^rt  a  bureau  has  been  opened  to  which 
all  teachers  desiring  situations,  and  all  institutions  desiring  Fletcher  Music  Teachers, 
may  apply. 

This  System  is  not  taught  by  correspondence. 


E.  A.  FLETCHER=COPP,  Home  Address,  BROOKLINE,  Mass  New  York  Address,  1125  Madison  Avenue 
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The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

organized  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  poskions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained  Supervisor. 
This  department  offers  a  one  year's  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 

Season  of  1904=1905  opens  September  6,  1904. 

THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 

MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  T cachers  for  the  study  of  critically 
selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period  “the  very  first  work  at  the 
piano/'  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

Write  for  particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director 

Hamdel  Ha.ll,  Chicago 


A.met*ican  Conservatory 

Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER 
NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  27,  and  ending 
Saturday,  July  30,  1904. 

Lectures  by  Errvirvent  Musical  Educators. 
Concerts,  R.eclta.ls,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  CIRCULAR 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists.  .. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos.  ...  ,  ,  .  .  .... 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 


Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


professional  Directory 


HORACE  P.  DIBBLE,  Lecture  Song  Recitals,  and 
Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Singing,  The  Conservatorium, 
3631  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DR.  HENRY  HANCHETT,  Concert  Pianist, 
Teacher,  Lectures,  etc.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
JOHN  ORTH,  Pianist  and  Teacher.  Classes  in 
Teaching  Teachers  how  to  Teach  Piano.  146 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE, 

Voice,  Piano,  Theory,  Lee.  Recitals,  136  6th  Ave., 
New  York,  and  708  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 


The  Emil  Liebling 

System  of  Advanced 
Piano  Study 


The  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

System  of  Elementary 
Piano  Study 

Positively  obtained  only  of  this  School 
State  Rights  for  sale 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

A  monthly  journal  for  string  instrument  players.  $1  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts. 

Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  iS,  $1.00. 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


CHICAGO  CONSERVATORY 

Dr  W  W  Hinshaw,  President;  Frederic  Grant  Gleason, 
Director  ;  D.  M.  Hillis,  Treasurer  ;  M.  V.  Hinshaw,  Manager. 

AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  in  America.  Music  ;  Languages.  E locu¬ 
tion  and  Oratory;  all  branches  of  Music.  Hinshaw  School  of 
Opera  and  Drama  ;  Nightly  Performances  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free.  Address  M.  V.  HINSHAW,  Manager 


WM.  E.  SNYDER,  Concert  Pia.nist 
a.nd  Teacher  of  the  LESCHET1ZKY  SYSTEM 


OF  TECHN1QVE  AND  INTER.PKETAT10N 

Just  returned  from  several  years’  study  under  the  great  Vienna 
aster,  and  is  introducing  this  system  m  the  Kemper  Hall  Sem- 
lary,  Kenosha,  Wis.  You  need  the  text-book  then  you  need 
erso'nal  instruction  to  work  it  out  rightly. 


Normal  Classes  at  studio  beginning  in  October,  February, 
and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons  during  entire  season. 
Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 
505  Huntington  Chambers,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


LACY  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

1302  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Teachers’  and  students’  course  in  all  branches  of  music. 

LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 

( Copyrighted  1899) 

Board  for  limited  number  of  pupils.  Send  for  circulars. 


MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 
Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  services 
of  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  have 
received  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  and  admirably 
qualified  to  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  studying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann’s  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  him  at 
stated  intervals. 

For  concert  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  in¬ 
struction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  until 
October  1st, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St.,  New  York  City. 


THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 

Organ  lessons  given  on  the  three=manual  Electric  Organ 
at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Fifty  of  Mr.  Maxson’s  Organ  pupils  have  obtained 
church  Dositions. 


SCHOOL  FOR  ORGANISTS 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Fine  Modern  Pipe  Organ  for  Practice 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 


Beebe Violins  g&t'KS'fai* 

Soulful  mellow  tone. 

Send  stamp  for  valuable  booklet, 
“  How  to  Judge  Violins.” 

BYRON  E.  BEEBE,  Box  J,  Franklin  Park  (Chicago),  III. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 

ALL  BRANCHES  8 

°F  VOICE 

MUSIC  J  THEORY,  Etc. 

Taught  in  Carefully  Graded  Courses 

Every  department  under  direction  of  eminent 
teachers.  Class  or  private  instruction. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word ,  a  school ,  The  Columbia 
School  of  Music, gives  to  its  students  the  advantages  derived 
from  courses  of  study  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

Write  for  Catalogue ,  which  gives  details  of  Educational 
plan ,  list  of  faculty ,  and  tuition  rates. 


REPAIRING  OF 
FINE  VIOLINS 

is  an  art  in  which  we  excel. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  instrument  out  of  repair  ;  or  if  you 
want  a  Good  Violin  or  any  Violin  Supplies  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  US.  WAGNER  &  GEORGE 
Manufrs.  and  Dealers.  17  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Violins,  New  and  Old.  Fine  Italian  Strings. _ 
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The  Denver  Music  and  Fine  Arts  College 

Alt  —MUSIC,  painting,  oratory,  drama,  languages, 

/All  tne  /Arts,  and  literature  taught  by  expert  professors 

Everything  about  the  institution  is  first-class  and  up-to-date.  The  best  climate  in  the  world, 
especially  adapted  to  vocal  study.  Prospectus  free.  Address: 

SAMUEL  H.  BLAKESLEE,  Dean,  901  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 

THIRTIETH  YEAR 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best  Equipped  Conservatory  in  Michigan 

DETROIT  CONSERVATORY 


Harmony  and  Counterpoiivt 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Fovirvded  by  J.  H.  Hahn,  1874 
(1902-03)— 655  Pvipils 


OF  MUSIC 


Francis  L.  York,  M.A.,  Director 
1190  Recitals 

The  faculty  includes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as 

in  Orim n  oful  C ntnnocitioii  •  YV  m  V  ii  nr  k  Violin  •  Iciit  Flf1 


Francis  L.  York,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Composition;  Wm.  Yunck.  Violin;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton,  Voice; 
and  a  corps  of  40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed  for  their  excellence. 

FREE  ADVANTAGES 

All  instrumental  and  vocal  students  receive  free  instruction  in  Harmony,  Musical  History,  Vocal  Sight  Reading, 
Ensemble  Playing,  and  free  admission  to  concerts,  lectures,  etc.  Students  Received  Daily.  Prospectus  on  application. 

240  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  DETROIT.  MICH.  JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 


COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITER.  ARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  and  Aims 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 

For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 
Send  for  Catalogue 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

“Material,”  “Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,"  “Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY,  C0MP0SI-  TO  V  X*  A  ¥  T 

TI0N,  COUNTERPOINT  Jj  I  I\1  /i  1  L 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add.,  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  south  38th  Street 
LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

B  Y  M  A  I  L  IN  harmony,  counterpoint,  and 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

(  W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors:-,  Philip  H.  Goepp 

I  C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 

PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


g/>g  NATIONAL 

College  «f  Music 

809  N.  BROAD  ST. 


DR.  M,  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION-GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 

Grade  3,  Conservatory 
Grade  4,  College 


Grade  1,  School 
Grade  2,  Academy 


Vocal  and  Instrumental,  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  to  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertains 
to  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 


Organized 

1850 


DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 

809  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


Broad  Street 


1329-1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
brancnes  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 
Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  depat  tments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Department. 

PRESTON  WARE  OREM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision  : 

ENOCH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Mention  The  Etude.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Conservatory 
of  Music 


^ 1  CONSERVATORY  of 
NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

Pupils  from  25  States.  Liberal  Rebate  on  tui¬ 
tions  to  pupils  coming  from  remote  distances. 
Salubrious  climate,  especially  favorable  to  Vocal 
Students. 

Six  Graduating  Courses,  with  Diplomas. 

Home  Boarding  Department. 

Teachers’  Condensed  Course  June  22d  to  July 
9  th,  1904. 

Open  all  the  year. 

Author  of  the  Landon  Methods.  Box  591,  Dallas,  Texas. 


chasvlandon. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

Supplies  Conservatories,  Colleges, and  Schools 
with  teachers  of  Music,  Oratory,  etc. 

Arranges  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Recitals, 
and  Lectures  by  prominent  artists,  for  College 
Courses. 

Those  who  expect  to  teach  next  season  should  write 
at  once  for  a  Handbook  to 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mention  “  The  Etude.” 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JULIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  of  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1611  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandler,  pum-i 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN,  Secretary 


KLINDWORTH 

_ _  of  Music 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Students  with  high  aim  and  earnest  purpose  will  find 
It  to  their  interest  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  which  has  a  record  of  three  years’  unparalleled 
success. 

A  highly  efficient  Faculty  guarantees  thorough  in¬ 
struction  for  those  who  want  to  prepare  themselves  for 
professional  careers  or  for  the  Concert  stage. 
Special  courses  for  teachers  during  Summer  months. 
Home  Boarding  Department. 

For  annual  Catalog  write  to 

KURT  MUELLER 

P.  O.  Box  228,  ...  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  ? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music  ?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


DR.  ROBERT  GOLDBECK’S 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
and  Theory  (including  Counterpoint  and  Fugue),  with  all  the  details 
that  makeup  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  according 
to  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R.  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


QUSTAV  L.  BECKER. 

Concert  Pianist.  Ceacher.  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

3  West  104th  Street,  -  -  New  York  City 


jviusic  typography  in  ail  its  Branches 

riii, 


Dudley  C.  Limerick  | 


JNo.  10  South  Hicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Sternberg” 


School  of  Music 


Philadelphia:  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S.  18th  St. 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 

Session  1903-1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  branches. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Hention  this  paper. 
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dolce  con  grazia 


x°  314  DUETTO 

See  Study  Club  in  Etude 

for  February  page  35  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS  N?  18. 


The  two  voices, which  are  given  throughout  in  larger  type,  are  to  be  clearly  brought  out.  The  accompaniment  must 
be  subordinated,  due  value  being  given  to  the  harmonic  structure.  This  duet  may  be  likened  to  one  between  a  soprano 
and  baritone, or  between  a  violin  and  a  ’cello. 


Aiufante  con  moto.  m.m.Ji=104 


FELIX  MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  Op.38,No.6. 
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RUSTIC  DANCE 
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Grazioso.  m.  m.  Jri26.  P-  A.  SCHNECKER. 


Copyright  1902  by  Theo.  Presser. 
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Two  March  Movements. 

(Published  separately  only.) 
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ON  THE  SHINING  SHORE. 


Words  &  Music  by 
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^“Shining  Slioi'e”  melody  by  Geo  F.  Root. 
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AH,  WELL  A  DAY. 

Words  by  F.  E.  WEATHERLY.  Music  by  MLS  ARTHUR  GOODEVE. 
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BRAINARD’S 


LITTLE  STEPS 


IN  MUSIC-LAND 


Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 


It  contains  twenty-one  of  tbe  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 


BEE  MARCH, . 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH, . 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ . 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES, . 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE . 

DOLLS’  MARCH, . 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ, . 

EVENING  CHIMES . 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE . 

FAIRIES’ MINUET . 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES,  .  .  .  . 

LITTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ . 

MARCH,  . . 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 
(Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber),  .  .  .  . 

OLD  CLOCK, . 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, . 

ROCKING  CHAIR . 

SACK  WALTZ . 

SLUMBER  SONG . 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ . 

SWEET  VIOLETS . 


.  G.  C.  Miller. 

.  Adolph  Schroeder. 
.  Carl  Henschel. 

.  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  R.  Ferber. 

.  Adolph  Schroeder. 
.  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  R.  Ferber. 

.  C.  Reinecke. 

.  Carl  Henschel. 

.  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  L.  Streabbog. 

.  M.  H.  Cochran. 

.  H.  C.  Work. 

.  Duncan  J.  Muir. 

.  M.  H.  Cochran. 

.  M.  H.  Cochran. 

.  John  A.  Metcalf. 

.  C.  Gurlitt. 

.  F.  Marcelle. 

.  F.  Marcelle. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 


BRAINARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book,— mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
“First  Piece”  through  Second  Grade;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 


BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 


A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 


CARL  HENSCHEL 


Teachers  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  set  with  their  pupils— 
very  melodious  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  being  a  waltz  for  every  month  of  the  year,  each  member 
of  the  family  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz.” 


JANUARY  WALTZ 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY  “ 

JUNE  “ 

JULY 

AUGUST  “ 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


Garnet  .  . 
Amethyst  . 
Bloodstone 
Diamond  . 
Emerald  . 
Agate  .  . 
Ruby  .  .  . 
Sardonyx 
Sapphire  . 
Opal  .  .  . 
Topaz  .  . 
Turquoise 


$o  40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
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Barcarolle.  G.  A.  Grant-Schaefer .  10 
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ears5 

soap  in  stick  form ;  con¬ 
venience  and  economy  in 
shaving. 

It  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  shading  soap. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 

NOW  IN  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

GRIMM’S 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

For  Beginners  on  the  PIANOFORTE 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALL 

Price,  $1.00  per  copy.  To  Teachers,  67  cents 


GAINING  GROUND 

Grimm’s  Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony 

Already  adopted  by  many  of  our  best  theorists. 
Send  for  book  of  testimonials. 

Price  for  Complete  Book,  Cloth,  .  .  .  $1.50 

Vols.  I  and  II,  “  .  .  each,  1.00 

25  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  the  above  send  direct  to 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

General  Mvisic  Dealers 

105  &  107  W.  4th  St.,  -  Cincinnati,  O. 


&/>e  Education^ — 

of  the  Child 

is  an  engrossing  subj'ect.  In  recent  years,  music,  as 
a  necessary  branch  of  education,  has  been  more 
seriously  considered,  and  demonstrations  have  been 
made  showing  that  foundational  work  along  solid 
lines  is  bearing  wholesome  fruit.  The  demand  will 
be  made  more  and  more  strenuously  in  the  future 
that  music  shall  be  taught,  not  simply  as  a  superficial 
accomplishment  but  in  a  manner  that  will  give  one 
an  understanding  of  it;  as  a  basic  study;  as  one  of 
the  recognized  branches  of  a  general  education. 

The  works  entitled  “  Music=Education,”  by 
Calvin  B.  Cady,  are  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  published  on  this  subject. 

VOL.  I.— AN  OUTLINE.  Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  educational  processes  whereby 
music  as  a  mode  of  thought  can  be  developed  in  the  consciousness 
of  every  student  and  brought  to  expression. 

VOL.  II.— TEACHERS’  MATERIAL.  $1.50. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  processes  of  music  education  as  sketched  in  Volume  I. 
Aside  from  its  importance  as  a  text-book,  it  contains  much  special 
and  valuable  material,  also  a  carefully  prepared  reference  catalogue. 

DICTATION  STUDIES  IN  MELODY  AND 
HARMONY  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Mary 
Frances  Frothingham.  With  Introduction  by 
Julia  Lois  Caruthers.  80  pages.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  preparatory  course  in  harmony,  dwelling  specifically  on 
dictation  and  ear-training  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  in  the 
child-mind  a  basis  for  thorough  music-thinking.  A  thoroughly 
practical  work. 

PIANO  MATERIAL  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

PIANO  TECHNIC  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Julia 
Lois  Caruthers,  containing  forty  illustrations  of  a 
child’s  hand.  A  book  of  142  pages,  strongly  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 

A  work  particularly  fortunate  in  its  elementary  presentation 
of  the  subject,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  technical  principle  involved 
in  advanced  piano  playing  which  is  not  given  in  this  book. 

Miss  Caruthers  uses  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  Mother  Goose 
and  other  favorite  classics  from  the  literature  for  children  as 
material  suggesting  technical  action  for  the  finger  plays  and 
rhythmic  drills,  which  are  studied  and  practised  away  from  the 
piano  and  afterwards  at  the  piano. 

THE  VERY  FIRST  LESSONS  AT  THE 
PIANO.  By  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.  75  cents. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  accomplished  by  employing  both 
hands  alternately  as  necessity  requires.  This  melody  feature  of 
the  lessons  goes  far  towards  removing  the  dryness  connected  with 
the  study  of  piano  playing,  and  the  words  to  which  many  of  the 
melodies  are  set  furnish  added  interest. 

FOLK-SONGS  FOR  TEN  FINGERS.  By  Calvin 
B.  Cady.  Price  50  cents. 

Twenty-three  well-known  Folk-songs,  with  and  without  words, 
arranged  as  little  piano  pieces ;  first  and  second  grade  in  difficulty. 

FIVE  TONE  SKETCHES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Rather  freely  written  second  grade  pieces. 

PRIMARY  TONE  PICTURES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Free-hand  melodies  for  each  hand  alone  and  both  together; 
first  grade. 

HAPPY  MOMENTS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

By  Nettie  Ellsworth.  Book  I  and  Book  II, 
each  50  cents. 

Bright  interesting  first  and  second  grade  pieces,  wholly  free 
from  chord  writing. 

ALBUM  LEAVES.  By  Georgia  D.  Newcomb.  6octs. 

A  collection  of  characteristic  first  grade  pieces. 

FOUR  LITTLE  PIECES.  By  Caroline  Ivohl- 
saat.  Price  40  cents. 

First  grade  descriptive  pieces,  daintily  told. 

TEN  TWO-VOICED  MELODIES  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  By  Blanche  Van  Kuran.  75  cents. 
These  belong  in  the  latter  part  of  first  grade. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR.  By  Alice  Bennett 
Wing.  Price  75  cents. 

A  group  of  eight  easy  pieces  of  first  and  second  grades. 

The  above  collections  are  all  exceptionally  desirable  for 
the  early  grades  of  piano  work.  They  are  not  the  ordinary 
melody  in  the  right  hand  with  the  conventional  chord  ac¬ 
companiment.  They  are  strongly  characteristic  and  are 
skillfully  and  musically  written. 

“Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

220  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

All  the  above  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  Cady,  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  responsible  parties.- 
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MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

BY  MAIL  TO  - 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  and  SATISFACTORILY 

Ol/'R  SYSTEM  OF  DEALING 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  music  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following: 

A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “  On  Sale  ’’  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  together  with,  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  country  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

Me  2>esive  Pour  tEra?>e,  '"«e  or  smal1' or  even  a  portion  of  “■ 

— - An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com¬ 

positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 
our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking : 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  -and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows,  and  Strings. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  and  Importer 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


“YOUR  NAME 


y 


should  be  on  our  lists.  If  you  have  not  sent  it  yet,  better 
send  it  now  and  receive  catalogues,  etc.  Are  you  a  teacher  ? 


Pianists’  Parlor  Album 


A  splendid  collection  of  Piano  Music  which  is  of  especial 
value  to  Piano  Students,  containing  as  it  does  compositions 
from  the  world's  most  famous  composers.  This  is  a  high 
grade  album,  printed  from  finest  engraved  plates  on  a  super 
finished  paper.  The  album  contains  35  compositions  by 
Wagner,  Rubinstein,  Schumann,.  Mozkowski,  Godard,  Gillet, 
Paderewski,  etc.  The  compositions  range  from  medium 
difficulty  to  difficult.  This  beautiful  album  will  be  mailed 
anywhere  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 


PUPILS’  Piano  ALBUM 

36  pieces  of  the  easier  grades,  selected  for  the  early  efforts 
of  the  young  piano  pupil  with  a  view  to  instructive  useful¬ 
ness  as  well  as  melodic  beauty,  carefully  fingered  and 
revised  by 

HANS  T.  SEIFERT 

First  Grade — containing- select  compositions  by  Beaumont, 
Behr,  Lagye,  Rummel,  Streabbog,  etc. 

Vol.  I.  Second  Grade — devoted  to  compositions  of  Baum- 
felder,  Bohm,  Flmenreich,  Fischer,  Heins,  Merkel, 
X.  Seharwenka,  etc. 

Vol.  II.  Second  Grade — a  choice  collection  of  composi¬ 
tions  by  Bauinfelder,  Egghard,  Erichs,  Gurlitt, 
Huenten,  Lange,  Iyichner,  Spindler,  von  Wilm,  etc. 

Price,  each  Album  75  cents,  Postpaid 


CARL  FISCHER  6«r  NEW  YORK 


VALLAMONT 


COMPLETE  COPIES  will  be  mailed  to 

"Etude”  readers  upon  receipt  of  25c.  (stamps 
accepted).  Or,  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you 
one  each  of  the  following  : 


“  Vallamont,”  Reverie,  -  50c. 

“Sunbeams  and  Shadows,’’  Intermezzo,  50c. 
“  Nyla,”  an  Algerian  Intermezzo,  -  50c. 

“The  Social  Whirl,”  March,  -  -  50c. 
“Mid-Summer,”  Waltzes,  ...  50c. 


Five  of  the  very  best  publications  on  the  market. 

VANDERSLOOT  MVSIC  COMPANY 

WILLI AMSPORT,  PA. 

The  Vandersloot  Teaching  Edition  is  in  great  demand 


Drills  •»  •»  *»A  SStS:.  .. 

Plays  *.*11  ,  1  r*  lir 

Recitations  iJOSepll  F.WagM 

Operettas -frgs  9  Barclay  Street 

Etc.  **•««**-*>  -S' \  NEW  YORK 

Seven  MelodiousTeaching  Pieces  forthe  Piano 

By  Leander  Fisher,  Composer  of  “  Robins’  Return.” 
Florence  Waltz,  40c.  Elsa  Reverie,  40c.  Mother’s  Song 
(Lullaby),  50c.  Margery  Waltz,  40c.  Dorothy  Rustic 
Dance,  50c.  Mildred  March,  50c.  Meta  Waltz,  40c.  Will 
send  to  ETUDE  readers  any  of  the  above  upon  receipt 
of  half  price,  or  the  Set  of  the  7  for  $1.10t  postpaid. 

M.  M.  LEIDT,  569  Main  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Jusf  Published 

1  Dreamt  1  Dwelt  with  Angels,  a  beautiful  new  sacred  song 

by  Hartleb,  for  medium  voice.  Price,  60c. 

Blush  of  Roses  Waltz,  by  Chas.  Kuebler,  composer  of 
Cupid’s  Pranks  Waltz.  Price,  60c. 

To  introduce  among  the  public,  will  send  for  a  short  time 
only,  sample  copies  for  15c.  each,  or  the  two  for  25c. 

BREHM  BROS.,  ERIE,  PA. 

THE  BEST 
TWO-STEP 
OF  THE 
SEASON 

The  Invaders 

LATEST  MARCH  by  C.  C.  CLARK.  Very 
Popular,  Brilliant,  and  Catchy.  Excellent 
Teaching  Piece. 

Introductory  price  (send  stamps  or  silver), 

TEN  CENTS  A  COPY 

Write  for  Catalogue  containing  3000  numbers. 

G.V.  MECKEL,  845  Eighth  Av.,  New  York 
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Important  Novelties 

THIRTEEN  SOPRANO  ARIAS 

from  the  Operas  and  Oratorios  of 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL 

with  Accompaniment  for  Piano  arranged  by 

OTTO  DRESSEL 

Contents  :  From  mighty  kings,  Judas  Maccabaeus  ;  Begl’  occhi  del 
mto  ben,  Rodrigo;  Pious  orgies,  pious  airs,  Judas  ;  11  dolce  foco  mio, 
Rodrigo,  Ask  if  yon  damask  rose  be  sweet,  Susanna;  Crystal  streams, 
Susanna;  Ch  lomai  vi  possa,  Siroe  ;  Torrente  cresciuto,  Siroe  ;  Vo’ 
Fa^ew,el  .  ye  limpid  springs .Jephtha;  The  smiling 
thth'  ’  Q1121110  dolci,  Flavio ;  Ingannata  una  sol  volta, 
Agrippina.  Trice  £2.50  net 

TEN  ALTO  ARIAS 

from  the  Operas  and  Oratorios  of 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL 

with  Accompaniment  for  Piano  arranged  by 

OTTO  DRESSEL 

Contents  .*  Chi  vi  ve  amante,  Poro ;  Tu  mia  stieranza  A  madia-;  . 

P^rto0Ufnvvnrtay  P,e-borahl  The  Parent  bird  in  search  of  food,  Susanna’; 

isio ^  R.SatfnteLSe7-m0rm0Tra’  0mbra  cam,  Radam- 

isto,  Kicordati,  oh  bella,  Teseo;  La  sorte  mia  tiranna,  Siroe;  Deggio 

monre,  Siroe, _ 7Y/ce  £2.00  ne, 

J^EtO  SO  JVC  FOT  EASTEH 

THE  RESURRECTION 

Music  by  LILLIAN  TAITT  SHELDON 

In  three  keys,  B-flat  (b-flat  to  d),  C  (c  to  e) ,  D  (d  to  f-sharp) . 

'Price  SO  cts.  "With  Violin  Obligato  60  cts. 

This  song  will  surely  find  favor  with  any  singer.  Beautiful  text  set  to 
appropriate  music  expressing  fully  the  spirit  of  the  Easter  season 

TIAJVO  SOLO 

THE  BIRTHSTONE  SUITE 

Op.  38 

REGINALD  BARRETT 

No.  1.  GARNET  (January) . (3  A)  .50 

A  bright  and  lively  country  dance,  representing  the  character  of  a 
New  Year’s  party  at  “Old  King  Winter’s  Court.”  It  contains 
excellent  material  for  practice  in  staccato  and  phrasing. 

No.  2.  AMETHYST  (February) . (3  A)  .50 

A  pleasing  waltz  with  contrasting  themes,  with  dreamy  legato  and 
avalentinfandits  recdpt!rk’  ViVldly  Uiustratiug  the  expectation  of 

No.  3.  BLOODSTONE  (March) . (3  A)  .50 

A  strong,  nigged  march  indicative  of  the  strength  of  character  *said 
to  belong  to  persons  bora  in  this  boisterous  month. 

No.  4.  DIAMOND  (April) . (3  A)  50 

JxnresfbseJkCOnSiStS  ?°Stly  ?f  light  staccat°  work',  and  we  cannot 
titfe^SS  tS  c laracter  better  than  to  quote  the  little  verse  over  the 
“  The  raindrops  from  an  April  sky 
Fall  sulkily  with  leaden  flight ; 

But  see  !  the  sunlight  smiles  on  high, 

And  all  the  drops  are  diamonds  bright.” 

No.  5.  EMERALD  (May) .  (3  A)  50 

vo'ic^sn1nmwhfrhent  in  the  f°-,ra  -0f  a  .song  without  words  for'two 
“  Qulens  oTMay.”  ““  ^  y  lmaglne  Ae  fields  and  the 

No.  6.  PEARL  (June) . n  g\  jq 

j”?  pleasins  hammock  song,  with  a  fine  melody  deftly 

mr? Tthe  represent.tbe  <Iulet  swinging  of  the  hammobk.  As 

part  of  the  theme  is  a  melody  in  two-voice  form,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  more  than  one  person  in  the  scene. 

7*  RUBY  (July) . n  ,50 

taraatelle>  fulJ  of  red  fire  and  snap;  quite  in  keeping 

nhSsln1 6  filtSt  dMSe  °f  y',  11  contains  excellent  material  fo? 
phrasing  and  rapid  finger  work. 

No.  8.  MOONSTONE  (August) . (3  B)  .50 

A  quiet  “night  song,”  commencing  pianissimo,  with  both  melody 
sn»0-«h°mpafnlment l,he  up?er  register  of  the  piano.  It  is  quite 
?“fg®strv?  of  s°™e.  of  ‘he  melodies  of  Wagner,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  numbers ^f  this  excellent  set  of  pieces. 

No.  9.  SAPPHIRE  (September) . (3  B)  ,50 

hv^hi  Sri»lSr^Bar?r0n??‘  The  me>ody  with  full  chords  is  sustained 
by  the  right  hand,  while  an  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  left 

b?ued”USg  he  r0cklng  of  tlle  waves  “  Far  out  upon  the  ocean 

No.  10.  OPAL  (October) . (3  g)  .50 

rff»^t1t<tfdIy  ®ff?ftlve.  hunting  song,  with  a  very  peculiar  syncopated 
effect  through  the  principal  movement,  making  it  rather  difficult  to 
read  at  sight,  but  not  so  difficult  as  it  sounds  when  carefully  studied 

No.  II.  TOPAZ  (November) . (3  A)  50 

oAI’cennnsollomeThr?Verie’uWit!1  tfhnprinccipalmel'°'dy  in  Station 
ota  cello  solo.  This  number  is  full  of  fine  harmonies  and  novel 

tPo0bringoun4snre;i^ worif  dl2iCUlt’ requireS  a  musical  person 

No.  12.  TURQUOISE  (December) . (3  A)  .50 

St.'NfdtX  leadIngTheTancer861118  **  J'°Uy  °f  y°re’  ’with 

A  set  of  twelve  pieces  named  for  the  typical  birthstones  of  the 

.”lT!hs'  Thi  “US1C  1S  des,Sned  t0  be  characteristic  of  the 
It  IS  very  carefully  phrased  and  fingered,  and 
the  entire  set  will  be  found  of  especial  musical  worth. 

Also  published  in  two  volumes : 

Nos,  1=6  (Edition  Wood  No.  310) . 1.00 

Nos.  7=12  (Edition  Wood  No.  311) . 1.00 

All  of  the  above  music  may  be  procured  from  your  regular  dealer.  Unon 
receipt  of  satisfactory  references  we  will  send  music  on  selection.  P 

SENT  FREE  1 2ur  latest  Complete  Catalogue  and 
(Teachers’  Thematic  Catalogue. 

THE  3.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

246  Summer  Street  6  East  17 th  Street 

’BOSTOJ'i  JtEW  JIO-RJC 


VASHTI  is  a  new  piano  solo— a  march  two-step.  To  use  the  language  of 

music  worthy  ^vi  *  r  ‘‘afhlt”  .  the  same  time  it  is  a  good  grade  of 

music,  worthy  the  consideration  of  musicians.  It  is  the  kind  of  music  that  the 

to  g  veWato  dieierar;unnsthepWant ^  ’T  * '.often/  11  is  a  g°od  Pie^  for  teachers 
Orchestras  and  hanri^  ,Parentsf  w'  1  hearing  their  children  play  it. 

men  com{dimen^an<^S  Play”lg  11  a11  °Ver  the  Count^  Hepe  are  a  few  speci- 

F'ROM  COJVCETtr  TIA.JWISTS 


“VAQT-TTT  ‘  it,  i  J  X  ■*  M  1  -f-Yjy  1 0  1  o 

of  -neraI  » 

the  best'oMts'dass^n'd^ in'sur^it'vvm'atTain  thTpo^nda^itvT^des110'1  ^  Think  it  is  one  of 

is  strongly  marked— two  elements  that  appeal” strongly to^he^onrilar  1  ,VS  mTelodl°.us  and  the  rhythm 
large  sale.  »-/*,*„*  Raymond  Loder,  f°r  VASHTI  a 


FTtOAf  OTHE'R  A.  UTHOTITIES 

out  of the  ordYneadryeHne5o?  sThworksTCho'uW  “T’8  °«r  PoveIties.  The  composition  is 

too  difficult  for  theaverage  good™  rchesba  and  makes^n'leaoirf11/11^,  U  effectively  orchestrated,  not 
a  good  sale.”  Wm.  H.  5*£«,  ^ra"''  11  °Ught  have 

y  i.  Sf  "kh » 


Piano  Solo  (with  artistic  title),  60  cts. 
Orchestra,  ten  parts  and  piano, 

Full  Band,  ..... 


Mailed  for 


30  cts.  net 
55  cts.  net 
50  cts.  net 


The  Fillmore  Bros.  Co., 


Mention  The  Etude. 


528  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 
41-43  Bible  House,  New  York 


MUSICAL  LITERATURE 


t  ANY  MUSICAL  BOOK  No  matter  wfaere  published  or  by  whom,  we  can  supply  at  the 

J  - - - - -  fewest  possible  price.  We  carry  a  very  complete  stock. 

Z  Special  prices  for  large  orders  and  to  LIBR.ARIES 

>  Write  for  Estimates  before  purchasing  elsewhere 

!  _  __  *  ‘he  publishers  of  the  most  used  and  important  educational  works  issued  during  recent  years 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Have  You  Examined? 

RUBINSTEIN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES,  technical 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano¬ 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES,  in  four  grades. 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES,  in  two  grades. 

REUTLINGS*  MUSIC  PAD.  A  Tablet  for  Theory 
Students. 


Are  You  Tired  of  the 
Old  Material  ?  why  not  send  for  the 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  FIRST  GRADE? 

Tone  Fancies 

Bja  blanche  dingley-mathews 

and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS  5  5  3  3  3 


BR1X  DAILY  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggios. 
GIESBACH’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Cotlec- 


Send  lor  Circular  showing  the 
attractive  list  of  titles 


*prtce  $1.00,  Sheet  Music 


tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 
four  books. 

HOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  » FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION.” 
Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 


MVSiC  MAGAZINE  PVBLISHING  COMPANY 


3638 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

COPY 

COUPON 

Ou  receipt  of  this  Coupon,  with  1 5  one-cent  stamps  for  mailing  ex¬ 
penses.  naming  this  journal,  with  names  and  addresses  of  5  music 
teachers,  will  mail  you  for  examination,  THE  SUPREME,  our 
new  75c.  Class  Book,  absolutely  free.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  CLASS 
BOOK  publi>hed.  Organizers  of  large  classes  are  using  it  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  It  contains  many  bright  sparkliug  exercises,  care¬ 
fully  graded  for  begiuuers,  and  for  more  advauced  work,  the  Glee 
and  Chorus  Dept,  is  simply  immense.  A  good  book  is  invaluable, 
where  results  are  desired.  Order  today.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  book,  and  be  ready  for  fall  and  winter  work. •Closest  competi¬ 
tion  promptly  met.  State  book  vou  have  been  using  and  prices  paid. 
N.  W.  Naiic  C  o..  120  Walnut  St.,  Chicago 

LAKE  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


72  Pages.  20  cents. 

How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible 

lO  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES,  in  two  books. 


The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  are 

now  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 

SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning, the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Chargeofthe  Light  Brigade  Mch. 
Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 
America  Forever  March 
One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc. 

Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 

Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published  ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin'  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 

A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 

Midnight  Fire  Alarm 

Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Dance  of  the  Fire-Flies 

A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  0!  the  Century  March 

specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.  50c. 


The  Burning  of  Rome  March — E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 
ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors— Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  ofthe  Christians-Alarm 
of  Fjre — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

READ  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
To  anv  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieced,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


Special  Reduced  Prices 
Any  1  of  above  (postpaid) 

3  J  Including  the  above  named 
*  *  4  book  collection  of  32  pieces 

“  6  (  FREE 


J  Including  the  above  named  | 
book  collection  of  32  pieces  V 
l  FREE  ) 

E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


$  .25 
.60 
.75 
1.00 

CO. 


Xlbe  flfmsictan 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

INTERESTS  OF  MUSIC 

Edited  By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

15  cents  per  copy  $  1.50  per  year 


T7C7T,  have  purchased  the  above-named  publication,  the  December 
V  V  number  1903  being  the  first  issue  under  our  ownership.  We  intend 
to  make  this  well-known  publication  more  than  ever  desirable  and  complete. 

We  have  set  a  very  high  standard  for  ourselves  in  this  venture,  and  shall 
not  be  satisfied  unless  we  produce  the  finest  musical  journal  published 
anywhere.  1  he  Musical  Record  and  Review  is  discontinued.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  deserve  the  co-operation  and  interest  of  all  music  lovers, 
and  already  have  reason  to  be  much  gratified  from  the  evidences  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  music-loving  public  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out 
our  plans;  which  include  improvements  in  every  department.  Our  object  is 
to  make  this  publication  a  treasure  house  of  information,  instruction  inspiration 
and  entertainment  for  the  teacher,  student,  professional  musician  or  amateur. 

The  reading  pages  are  filled  with  contributions  by  the  best  writers  and 
each  issue  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  attractive  music  (forty  pages  in  all). 


Gbotr  anb  Gboral  flfcaga3tne 

Edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHOIRMASTERS 

Each  number  contains  16  pages  of  new  music. 

$  1.00  per  yee^r  10  cents  a  number  Sample  copy  free 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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CHARLES  SCHIBNERJS  SONS 

MR..  HUNEKER.S  NEW  VOLUME 

OVERTONES 

By  JAMES  HUNEKER. 

12mo.  $1.25,  net.  (Postage,  12  cents.) 

ANOTHER  volume  of  studies  in  musical  and  literary  musical  subjects  by  the  author  of 
“Chopin,”  “Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music,”  etc. 

If  The  subjects  include:  “Richard  Strauss,”  "A  Mystic  Melodrama:  Parsifal,”  “Lit¬ 
erary  Men  who  Loved  Music”  (Balzac,  Turgenieff,  Daudet,  etc.),  “The  Eternal 
Feminine,”  “  The  Beethoven  of  French  Prose,”  “  Nietsche,  the  Rhapsodist,”  “  Anarchs  of 
Art,”  “After  Wagner— What  ?  ”  and  “Verdi  and  Bo'fto.”  The  essays  have  all  of  Mr. 
Huneker’s  well-known  characteristics — originality  and  novelty  in  point  of  view,  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  richness  of  illustration  in  the  exposition,  and  raciness  and  pungency  in  the 
individual  phrase. 

Scribner’s  Mvisicad  Literature  List 

containing  112  pages,  describing  Musical  Books 
of  every  description,  sent  free  on  ev.pplica.tion 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Nos.  153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


Old  Black  Joe 


Concert  Edition, . 

Medium  Difficulty, . 

Medium  Difficulty  {Fingered), 
Easy  Arrangement  {Fingered), 
Mandolin  and  Guitar,  .... 

Violin  and  Piano, . 

Male  Voices, . Van  der 

Female  Voices, . 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers 
Catalogue  free  on  application 

WM.  A.  POND 

148  FIFTH  AVENUE 


.  Gimbel 
.  Bailey 
Zeisberg 
.  Parker 
.  Persley 
Braham 
Stucken 
Wooster 
and  Schools 


$1.25 

.75 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.40 

.20 

.15 


&  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


Composers,  Attention! 

$220.00  Prizes  for  the  Best  Six  Anthems.  We 

T  ,  ,  „  are  celebrating  the  Decennial  of  our  Choir 

Journals  by  offering  six  prizes  for  the  best  six  anthems.  It 
is_a  free  field  and  no  favors.  May  the  best  anthem  writers 
win  !  For  Circular  of  Conditions  and  Instructions,  address  : 

THE  LORENZ  PUBLISHING  CO. 

„  .  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Or,  216-218  W.  Fifth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


-i  EVERY  \ 

\  TEACHER  and  pupil  ( 

SHOULD  USE  THE  { 

f  NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD  ! 

I  OF  ALL  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  r 

SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS  I 

L  FOR  PIANO  J 

i  “HOW  TO  STUDY  and  PRACTISE  THEM  ”  ? 
i  By  EDWARD  SCHUBERT  i 


iTHEO.  PRESSER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,  price  { 
\  Or,  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  *?"’  50c.  :• 

t  (agents  wanted  in  every  city)  £ 

IMPRESSIONS 
OF  THE  HEART 

SIX  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS 

BY 

H.  ENGELMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

As  may  be  judged  from  the  title,  these  compositions  are 
romantic  in  character  ;  and  we  can  say,  in  addition,  deeply 
musical.  We  name  the  pieces : 

I,  Mystery;  2,  Awakening;  3,  Confidence; 

4,  Faith;  5,  Ecstasy;  6,  Peace. 

The  melodies — simple,  tender,  and  song-like — are  supported 
by  broad,  rich  harmonies  of  the  modern  style.  Each  piece  i; 
accompanied  by  a  poetic  motto  which  suggests  the  prevailing 
mood. 

This,  album  is  published  in  an  elaborate  style,  a  fine  title 
printed  in  three  colors,  heavy  glazed  paper  throughout,  with 
an  attractive  border  design  on  each  page.  Taken  as  a  whole 
we  can  most  heartily  recommend  this  album  as  a  suitable  gift 
for  a  musical  person  who  has  average  playing  ability,  outsidt 
of  its  value  from  a  musical  standpoint. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 

Flower  Hallads 

: By  CARO  SENOVR 
FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOLS 

Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 
Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charming 
Illustrations, — a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 


A  desirable  book  for  teachers,  as  it  instructs  and  entertains  the 
children  at  the  same  time.  The  plays  are  easily  understood  and 
the  music  simple  and  harmonious.  The  flowers  represented  are: 
Violets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Poppies,  Buttercups,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Wild  Rose,  Dandelions,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Clover  Blossoms.  It 
also  contains  a  charming  lullaby,  “  Sleep,  Little  Flowers,  Sleep  1  ” 

The  book  is  well  indorsed  by  authors  and  composers. 

Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  •with  White  Letters,  $1,00 

^/Iddresj  THEODORE  PRESSER. 

1712  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  INTERLUDES  AND 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  .  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 

The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prices. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 

H.  R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  184L  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Giving  Piano  Lessons? 

> 

The  enormous  success  of  our  “Star”  Series, 
such  as 


Reverie,  Ama.nda.  Kennedy, 
Kathleen  A.  Roberts, 
Kathleen  A.  Roberts, 


“  Sta_r  of  the  Sea., 

“  North  Sta.r,” 

“  Evening  Sta_r,” 

has  encouraged  the  issuance  of  two  new  composi¬ 
tions  by  Miss  Roberts,  who  has  no  peer  in  this 
particular  class  of  work. 

Both  are  charming,  interesting  compositions  of 
marked  merit  and  are  sure  to  become  as  “  favored  ” 
as  any  of  the  previous  successes  above  mentioned. 

Guiding  Star. 

Reverie. 

Kathleen  a  Roberts. 

f'Thc  North  Star” 
Compottr  «/S  {‘Apple  BIomomT 
*  Fanetello’  etc 


Copyright  MCMm  by  Leo  Ri*t  181  W  87th  St  N  Y 

Inttrndional  Copyrt ght  ttr.nud and  r«*er  vtd . 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 


REVERIE. 
(A  tone  poem.) 


Andante  quasi  Allegretto. 


Kathleen  a.  Roberts 

(North  Star 

Compoaer  ofi  (Ouiding  Star 
IFanolcllo  eto. 


Copyright  MCMm  by  Loo  Feist  184  W.  87th  St  Now  York- 
British  Copyright  secured  a  reserved . 


Complete  copies  at  all  dealers.  Price,  50  cents  each,  less  the 
usual  discounts  ;  or  send  25  cents  and  procure  it  direct 
from  the  publisher. 

SPECIAT  In  order  to  introduce  these  worthy 
^  compositions  to  “  Etude”  readers,  the 

publisher  will,  for  a  limited  period,  send  both  of  the 
above  successes  to  any  address  for  40  cents,  postpaid. 
Catalogues  Free  for  the  asking. 

Leo.  Feist  KSS  New  York 
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New  Songs 

BY 

Favorite 

Composers 


MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 

Op.  56 

No.  J.  Autumn  Song.  Ab  (e-a),  F  (c#-f#)  •  •  $0.50 
No.  2.  Go  not  too  far.  Eb  (d-f),  Bb  (a-c)  .  ■  .50 
No.  3.  I  know  not  how  to  find  the  Spring.  G 

(dS-g),  F  (cff-f) . 50 

No.  4.  Shena  Van.  G  (e-a),  Eb  (c-f) . 50 


ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Op.  55 


Almost  Kindergarten  Method 


First  Steps  in 

Theo.  Presser  Pianoforte  Study 

Price,  $1-00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

Some  Points  of  Interest :  New  materlal- 

-  Popular  and  yet  of  high 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  to 
this  work  during  the  past  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  aim  st  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  instruction 
In  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  is  monotonjus;  It  has  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  Instruction  books — it 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  ths 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Let  tn  send  It  to  you  “  ON  SALE,”  Subject  to  Return 


THEO.  PRESSED,  Publisher,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philada.,  Pa 


A  DEPENDABLE 
PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 

EMERSON 

PIANO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
on  honor,  as  the  saying  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  of  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment 
system  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for 
old  pianos  in  exchange. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

192  Michigan  Sve.  120  Boylston  St. 

In  writing,  please  mention  The  Etude 
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No.  J. 

Constancy.  D  (d-g),  C  (c-f)  .... 

.  .50 

No.  2. 

The  River  flows  forever.  C  (b-e)  .  • 

.  .50 

No.  3. 

Though  all  betray.  Bb  (db-g)  .... 

.  .50 

Four  Duets 

for  Soprano  and  Alto 

Op.  53 

No.  J. 

Love  has  turned  his  face  away  .  .  . 

.  .50 

No.  2. 

Summer  Night . 

.  .50 

No.  3. 

I  fly  like  a  bird . 

No.  4. 

The  Voice  of  Spring . . 

LUCINA  JEWELL 

Now  is  the  month  of  Maying.  A  (e-f#) . 50 

Ashes  of  Roses.  E  (g-grr) . 50 

Ol'  Mammy  Coon.  A^  (c-f) . 50 


JOHN  W.  METCALF 

The  Silence.  G  (d-d) . 50 

Winter.  Eb  (bM) . 50 

Each  hour  you  are  away.  Eb  (db-g) . 50 

Serenade  in  Seville.  D  (b-e) . 50 


MRS.  L.  E.  ORTH 

Op.  25 

No.  I.  Entreaty.  G  (d-g),  F  (c-f) . 50 

No.  2.  Confidence.  C  (d-f) . 50 

No.  3.  O  Sing  to  Me.  D  (d-g-a),  G  (c-f)  .  .  .50 

No.  4.  God  keep  you,  Love.  Eb  (d-eb) . 50 

No.  5.  My  Heart  Watches.  F  (c#-f) . 50 


I!  your  local  dealer  cannot  furnish 
my  publications,  please  order  direct 

Personal  attention  is  given  to  all 
selections  desired 

MAIL  ORDERS  solicited  and  filled 
promptly  to  all  parts  of  the  country 

Arthur  P.  Schmidt 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  130  Fifth 

Street  Avenue 


Music  Lovers 


If  your  music  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 

Send  us  50c. 

in  U.  S.  Stamps  and  we  will  send  (prepaid)  one  of  the 

Ditson  Half-Dollar  Series 


Full  folio  size  and  (he  greatest  values  ever  given  in  music  collections 

Do  not  confuse  these  with  CHEAP  music 

They  represent  such  composers  as  Mascagni,  Bohm,  Behr,  Gabriel-Marie, 

Ascher,  Braga,  Boccherini,  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Raff,  Schumann, 

Handel,  Burgmuller,  Reinecke,  etc.,  are  beautifully  printed  on  extra 
quality  paper  and  well  bound. 

If  bought  as  Sheet  Music  these  collections  would  cost  $5.00  or  more  each 

Dance  Waltzes  for  the  Piano,  64  pages. 

Easy  Four-Hand  Pieces  (2d  &  3d  grades).  62  p. 

Easy  Pieces  in  Easy  Keys.  Vol.  I.  56  p. 

Easy  Pieces  in  Easy  Keys.  Vol.  II.  55  p. 

Easy  Salon  Music  for  the  Piano.  64  p. 

Favorite  Duets  for  Violin  and  Piano.  60  p. 

Sold  by  Music  Dealers  or  mailed  as  above 

OLIVER.  DITSON  COMPANY 

B136  Dept.  0,  150  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Forty  Very  Easy  Piano  Pieces.  64  p. 

Four  Hand  Recreations  (3d  grade).  62  p. 
Marches  and  Two-Steps  for  the  Piano.  62  p. 
Thirty  Songs  for  Children.  50  p. 

Very  Easy  Piano  Duets  (ist&  2d  grades).  60  p. 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ETUDE  WILL  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC. 
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ARCHESI 

By 

WILLIAH 

ARnSTRONG 

■ - -  I- 

Some  of  Her  Tea 

cHing  Principles 

Madame  Maechesi  would  strike  you  with  interest 
no  matter  where  you  might  see  her  or  in  what  igno¬ 
rance  you  might  be  of  her  distinguished  personality. 
Of  good  height  and  with  an  erect 
bearing  and  carriage  that  make  her 
appear  taller,  she  has  the  light,  springy 
step  of  one  of  half  her  seventy- 
six  years.  When  I  asked  her  later  in 
our  conversation  what  kept  her  so 
young,  she  said,  “I  adore  my  art.  I 
follow  the  rule  of  a  Spartan  in  my 
diet,  and  every  night  at  half-past  nine 
I  go  to  rest  to  he  fresh  for  my  work 
the  next  morning.”  It  is  only  in  the 
lines  of  her  face  that  tell  of  thought 
and  trouble  that  she  shows  her 
years,  but  trouble  so  bravely  borne 
that  the  trace  of  it  is  softened.  Her 
hair,  almost  white,  is  rolled  smoothly 
back,  her  eyes  are  bright  and  search¬ 
ing. 

In  her  tone  and  manner  there  is  the 
decision  and  authority  of  one  used  to 
command.  If  she  had  been  born  a 
man  she  would  have  been  a  general. 

Being  a  woman,  and  a  woman  of  ar¬ 
tistic  instincts,  she  has  chosen  a  call¬ 
ing  that  demands  those  very  qualities 
that  would  have  made  her  successful 
in  marshaling  a  host. 

You  could  picture  to  yourself  the 
effect  she  would  have  on  a  young 
vocal  aspirant  to  whom  discipline  was 
as  yet  a  stranger,  and  self-will  the 
only  officer  in  command,  and  you 
could  also  picture  how  beneficial  that 
effect  would  be  in  helping  to  mold  her 
for  a  profession  demanding  such  dis¬ 
cipline  to  make  it  successful. 

Mme.  Marchesi  is  delightfully  f rank- 
in  what  she  says,  with  flashes  of  dry 
humor  that  hold  one’s  attention.  For 
instance,  when  I  said  to  her,  “But  a 
singer  with  a  moderately  good  voice 
and  intelligence  will  get  farther  than 
one  with  a  better  voice  but  less 
mind”;  she  answered  frankly,  “I  have 
never  found  singers  to  have  any  intel¬ 
ligence.” 

One  could  imagine  the  rivers  of 
tears  that  would  flow  from  round, 
blue  eyes  at  such  an  announcement, 
but  it  would  arouse  thought,  and  to 
make  people  think  is  to  direct  the 
first  long  step  toward  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  So  the  satire  of  Mme.  Mar- 
cliesi  would  not  fall  short  of  the  mark.  Personally, 

I  would  be  willing  to  trust  it  a  very  long  way. 

With  the  trained  ear  of  a  teacher,  and  the  logic  of 
one  who  reasons  out  things,  she  catches  illogical 
points  and  straightens  them.  “Do  you  speak  Ger¬ 
man?”  she  asked  of  an  American. 

“Naturally,”  he  answered. 


“Why  naturally?”  was  her  prompt  question. 

She  was  right,  he  did  not  speak  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


That  day,  in  speaking  of  the  N,  in  French  so  nasal, 
she  sang  it  with  the  proper  Italian  placing  of  tone, 
and  showed  it  to  be  free  from  all  objectionable 
qualities. 

Her  conversation  is  full  of  such  points,  the  insisting 
upon  correctness  in  detail,  and  readiness  in  practical 
illustration  to  enforce  her  meaning. 


lo  talk  with  Mme.  Marchesi  is  to  be  impressed  by 
her  thoroughness.  To  her  the  too  often  misapplied 
term,  ‘‘A  bom  teacher,”  may  rightfully  be  given. 
While  she  talks  you  know  that  she  is  studying  you, 
and  that  when  you  leave  her  she  will  understand  you 
as  well,  perhaps  better,  than  you  have  understood  her. 
It  is  refreshing  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  minds 
of  this  type.  They  spur  one  to  introspection  and 
thought  involuntarily.  And  what  better  traits  than 
these  does  any  “born  teacher”  need  to  inspire  in  a 
pupil  ?  The  earlier  part  of  Mme.  Marchesi’s  talk 
with  me  that  day  was  given  over  to  a  practical 
point  of  strong  interest:  The  fact  that  so  many  pu¬ 
pils  left  America  and  came  to  Paris 
insufficiently  prepared  to  begin  study 
there;  that  they  all  too  seldom  knew 
before  they  arrived  what  the  cost  of 
living  and  lessons  really  would  be, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  latter  over¬ 
sight  too  often  stayed  months  when 
they  should  have  stayed  years.  The 
old  proverb  that  “Life  is  short  and 
Art  is  long,”  she  dwelt  upon  strongly, 
bitterly  regretting  that  of  the  many 
who  came  to  her  such  a  proportion 
returned  home  unfinished;  full  of 
promise  of  good  achievement,  but 
without  the  money  to  assure  it.  That 
was  why  she  placed  such  stress  on 
the  fact  that  those  who  go  to  Paris 
to  study  should  go  with  the  means  to 
study  or  not  go  at  all. 

Yet  another  point  Mme.  Marchesi 
touched  upon  before  entering  on  tech¬ 
nical  matters,  and  that  was  that 
American  girls  do  not  understand 
French  customs. 

“The  American  girl,”  she  went  on, 
“comes  with  her  idea  of  flirtation, 
which  is  looked  upon  in  one  light  by 
American  men  and  another  by 
Frenchmen.  The  two  points  of  view 
are  entirely  different,  and  if  the 
former  one  is  harmless  the  latter  is 
not.  It  is  well  for  the  American 
girl,  and  especially  if  she  is  coming 
to  Paris  alone,  to  remember  this.” 

Turning  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  Mme.  Marchesi  said:  “When  I 
was  young  I  had  talent  for  teaching, 
and  an  immense  wish  to  teach  others 
how  to  learn.  I  went  to  London  to 
study  with  Garcia.  He  was  then  pur¬ 
suing  his  researches.  As  in  many  im¬ 
portant  things  an  accident  played  a 
weighty  part.  His  throat  being  so 
sore  that  he  could  not  speak,  he  ex¬ 
amined  it  in  a  glass  with  the  aid  of  a 
hanging  lamp.  Then  it  was  that  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  how  his  vocal 
chords  acted.  He,  in  turn,  told  the 
doctors,  who  took  it  in  hand.  I  recall 
he  had  always  larynxes  then  from 
the  dissecting-room.  These  he  showed 
us,  explaining  his  theories,  and  from 
them,  also,  I  made  my  own  studies. 

“I  had  a  voice,  but  it  had  three  registers.  I  worked 
and  found  a  way  to  unite  them.  It  was  through 
great  study  with  him,  and  study  alone,  that  I  came  4o 
my  inventions.  My  pupils  with  difficult  voices  vocal¬ 
ize  for  months  without  singing  a  word.  Again,  pupils 
coming  to  me  with  broken  voices  have  to  rest  three 
months  before  singing  to  me. 
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“Just  this  year  a  pupil  who  had  been  singing  so¬ 
prano  came  to  me.  In  reality  I  found  her  voice  con¬ 
tralto,  but  in  consequence  of  her  previous  wrong 
classification  she  was  always  hoarse.  After  rest  and 
proper  teaching  the  trouble  fortunately  passed.  The 
fault  is  often  with  men  who  do  not  make  a  serious 
study  of  women's  voices.  Women’s  voices  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  men’s;  therefore  professors  should  study 
more. 

“The  half-informed  teach.  There  should  be  a  jury 
in  every  town  to  examine  those  who  would  teach,  and 
give  out  certificates  only  to  the  competent.  They 
should  be  perfectly  at  home  in  every  quality  of  voice, 
and  know  how  to  distinguish  between  them  before 
they  may  consider  themselves  ready  to  teach. 

“Singers  too  often  sing  the  voice  part,  but  not  the 
text.  Identify  yourself  with  what  you  sing.  Declaim 
the  words  before  you  sing  them. 

“Pupils  come  to  me  and  do  not  understand  the 
words  they  sing. 

“Sing  the  verse,  the  words.  Know  what  the  poetry 
means,  and  know  the  mood  of  the  song  that  you  sing. 

“I  explain  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  and  make 
things  clearer  by  bringing  them  on  the  level  of  every¬ 
day  life.  The  intellect,  the  temperament,  the  person¬ 
ality,  require  in  the  case  of  each  pupil  an  individual 
course.  No  two  pupils  are  alike.  We  must  study 
them  individually  that  we  may  understand  them, 
their  mentality,  their  methods  of  thought,  and  their 
needs.  English  is  a  bad  language  to  sing — yes ;  but  if 
one  has  a  well-posed  voice  one  can  sing  it  well.  If 
one  has  a  well-posed  voice  one  can  sing  any  language 
well. 

“All  songs  should  be  sung  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written.  Translators  do  not  know  the  lan¬ 
guage.  As  to  the  words  of  Schumann’s  songs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  am  ashamed  of  the  way  they  are  translated. 

“I  consider  concert  singing  more  difficult  than  opera. 
In  opera  the  orchestration  is  so  heavy  that  the  voice 
must  be  a  strong  one,  otherwise  it  will  mean  ruin. 
But  the  very  breadth  and  sweep  in  opera  make  it  in 
one  respect  easier. 

“The  work  of  the  concert  singer  requires  an  ultra 
finish  and  perfection  of  detail.  It  is  in  this  latter 
branch,  concert  singing,  that  those  with  smaller 
voices  have  such  excellent  opportunity,  with  a  will  for 
hard  work  and  determined  study.  But  it  must  mean 
study  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Three  years  at 
least. 

“Personally,  I  do  not  care  to  be  considered  a  ‘finish¬ 
ing’  teacher.  What  I  want  is  voices  to  cultivate  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  develop  in  my  own  way.  Many 
have  come  to  me  for  a  brief  period  of  study,  and  have 
gone  away  calling  themselves  my  pupils.  That  is 
rank  injustice  to  me,  for  I  do  not  consider  them  as 
such.  Only  those  who  are  able  practically  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  they  have  mastered  my  method  have  a 
right  to  be  considered  my  pupils. 

“A  song  recital  program  should  comprise  ten  or 
twelve  numbers  by  three  composers,  and  each  song 
should  be  sung  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written— French,  or  German,  or  Italian,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

“One  mistake  that  singers  make  who  come  to  Paris 
to  study  is  that  they  regard  French  as  the  only  lan¬ 
guage.  French  has  its  place,  but  the  other  languages 
are  necessary  as  well.  In  point  of  fact  French,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  open  vowels  and  nasal  sounds,  is  a  bad 
language  for  singing,  unless  sung  in  the  Italian  man¬ 
ner  as  I  just  now  illustrated.  In  making  selections 
for  the  concert  repertory  I  teach  in  the  German  the 
representatives,  of  course,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms,  and  songs  by  Franz,  Rubinstein,  and  Weber, 
who  has  written  so  many  beautiful  things.  Among 
the  old  Italian  masters  Giordani,  Lotti,  Bergolese,  and 
the  rest,  afford  admirable  examples.  In  the  list  of 
modem  French  composers  whose  songs  I  give  my 
pupils,  are  Massenet,  Dubois,  Franck,  Godard,  Vidal, 
Lenepveu,  and  many  others.  To  enumerate  all  in  any 
branch  would  be  beyond  the  space  of  the  moment. 
But  in  this  connection,  perhaps,  these  Pupils’  Pro¬ 
grams,  taken  at  random,  may  be  of  interest.” 

The  programs  mentioned  are  as  follows: — 

Massenet  Program. 

Seven  American  girls  in  this  recital,  accompanied 
by  the  composer. 

L’Ame  des  Oiseaux,  Les  Femmes  de  Magdala,  Le 
sais-tu?  Bonne  nuit,  Alleluia  du  “Cid,”  Printemps  de 
“Cendrillon,”  Le  petit  Jesus  (poesie  de  G.  Boyer), 
Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus,  Ave  Maria  (Meditation  de 
Thais),  Puisqu’elle  a  pris  ma  vie,  Le  Crepuscule,  Les 
Oiselets,  Air  de  “Marie  Magdeleine,”  Les  Enfant s 
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(pofisie  de  G.  Boyer),  S6r6nade  du  Passant,  Chant 
Provengal,  Regrets  de  Manon,  Elggie,  Souvenez-vous 
(pogsie  de  G.  Boyer),  Colombine,  Premiere  danse,  Air 
de  “Marie  Magdeleine,”  Noel  Palen. 

cours  d’opiSra. 

Air  et  Duo  (St.  Sulpice)  “Manon,”  Air  “d’H6ro- 
diade”  (II  est  doux),  Pensges  d’Automne,”  Air  du 
“Cid”  Pleurez  mes  yeux,  Duo  de  “Sapho,”  Les  Larmes 
de  “Werther,”  Air  “d’Herodiade”  (Ne  me  refuse  pas), 
Scene  de  “Werther.” 

Vidal  and  Lenepveu  Program. 

Four  American  girls  in  this  recital,  accompanied  by 
the  composers. 

Compositions  of  Paul  Vidal: — 

Les  Gardenias,  Printemps  Nouveau,  Cantique,  Chant 
d’Exil,  Air  de  “Saint-Georges,”  “La  Rose  que  tu  m’as 
donnf'e,”  Le  Cceur  fidele,  Duo  de  “Guernica,”  La  Chan¬ 
son  de  l’Arquebusier. 

Compositions  of  Ch.  Lenepveu: — 

Duo — Meditation,  Arioso  et  Extase  de  “Jeanne 
d’Are,”  Bolero,  Deuil  d’Avril,  Nocturne  —  sene 
“d’Hernani,”  La  Jeune  Captive,  Duo — “0  doux  prin¬ 
temps.” 

Miscellaneous  Program,  No.  1. 

Je  t’aime,  Grieg;  Air  des  “Noces  de  Figaro,”  Mo¬ 
zart;  Valse  du  “Pardon  de  Ploermel,”  Meyerbeer; 
Viens  mon  bienaime,  Chaminade;  Serenata,  Tosti; 
Malgre  moi,  Pugno;  Idylle,  Haydn;  Bergerette, 
Weckerlin;  Qui  brill  a  d’amour,  Tschaikowski ;  Ava 
Maria,  Schubert;  Air  du  sommeil  de  “Psyche,”  A. 
Thomas;  Romance  de  “Gioconda,”  Ponchielli;  Ro¬ 
mance  de  “Faust,”  Gounod;  Air  de  “Marie  Magde¬ 
leine,”  Massenet;  Air  “d’Haben-Hamet,”  Dubois;  Air 
du  Sommeil  de  “l’Africaine,”  Meyerbeer;  Si  mes  vers 
avaient  des  ailes,  Hahn;  Loreley,  Liszt;  Der  Nuss- 
baum,  Schumann;  Canzonetta,  Meyer-Helmund;  Air 
“d’ldomeneo,”  Mozart;  Air  de  “Lucia,”  Donizetti; 
Stances  de  “Sapho,”  Gounod;  Le  Nil,  Leroux;  Pleurez 
mes  yeux  du  “Cid,”  Massenet;  Pensee  d'automne, 
Massenet;  Plaisir  d'amour,  Martini. 

Miscellaneous  Program,  No.  2. 

La  Source  (Duetto  da  Camera),  Marcello;  Le  Soir, 
A.  Thomas;  Biondina,  Gounod;  Santissima  Vergine, 
Gordigiani;  Nymphes  et  Sylvains,  Bemberg;  Fior  die 
langue,  Rotoli;  Pur  dicesti,  Lotti;  Le  Nil,  Leroux; 
Printemps  Nouveau,  Vidal;  Pri6re  (Jocelyn),  Go¬ 
dard;  Air  du  Page  (Huguenots),  Meyerbeer;  Air  de 
Guillaume  Tell,  Rossini ;  Air  de  Mireille,  Gounod ;  D’un 
Coeur  qui  t’aime  (duo),  Gounod;  Priere,  Gounod;  Ber¬ 
ceuse,  Wagner;  Obstination,  Fontenailles ;  L’Et6, 
Chaminade;  Air  de  la  Traviata,  Verdi;  Strophe  Sa- 
phique,  Brahms ;  Widmung,  Schumann ;  Winterlied, 
Koss;  Invocation  it  Vesta  (Polveucte),  Gounod; 
Mignon,  Gounod;  Pensge  de  Printemps,  Massenet; 
Chant  d’Exil,  Vidal ;  Alleluia  (Cid),  Massenet;  Chan¬ 
son  du  Papillon,  Weckerlin;  Wer  machte  Dich  so 
krank,  Schumann ;  Alte  Laute,  Schumann ;  Auftrfige, 
Schumann ;  Air  du  Mvsoli,  Fdicien  David ;  11  passa, 
Bemberg;  Les  larmes  (Werther),  Massenet;  In  der 
Fremde,  Schumann;  Friihlnigsnacht,  Schumann;  Air 
des  “Noces  de  Jeannette,”  Victor  MassS;  Jeunes  Fil- 
lettes,  Weckerlin;  Maman  dites-moi,  Weckerlin; 
R6veillez-vous,  Godard. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 


[Each  paragraph  presents  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
great  composer  or  performer.  Who  is  referred  to  in 
each?] 

During  the  next  several  months  The  Etude  wi'l 
present,  under  the  above  heading,  a  series  of  word 
pictures,  each  one  describing  an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
well-known  composer  or  artist.  Each  description  will 
occupy  but  fifty  or  sixty  words,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  referred  to  will  come  easily  to  the  mind  of 
anyone  well  read  in  musical  history. 

There  will  be  twelve  or  more  pictures  in  each  series. 
Can  you  tell  who  the  central  figure  is?  To  stimulate 
interest  in  the  matter,  The  Etude  offers  to  the  one 
who  makes  the  best  record  on  the  whole  series  a  copy 
of  ltiemann’s  “Dictionary  of  Music”;  to  the  one  who 
sends  in  the  second  best  list  of  answers  a  two  years’ 
subscription  to  The  Etude;  third  best,  a  copy  of  any 
book  published  by  us,  selected  from  our  catalogue. 
(This  does  not  include  Riemann’s  Dictionary,  offered 
for  first  prize.) 

Let  each  one  who  wishes  to  compete  for  this  prize 


send  his  list,  numbered  as  in  the  series  of  pictures,  on 
a  postal  card  (not  a  letter)  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
The  Etude,  and  with  no  other  matter  on  the  card 
but  his  name  and  address.  There  must  be  the  series 
number,  the  names  of  the  musicians  (properly  num¬ 
bered)  and  the  personal  address,  or  no  account  can  be 
taken  of  the  list.  A  record  will  be  kept  and  the  lucky 
names  announced  in  the  second  issue  following  the 
final  list.  Answers  will  not  be  given  until  after  the 
whole  series  has  been  published. 

Series  I. 

1.  A  little  German  boy  seated  in  an  attic  into 
which  the  moon  is  streaming.  He  has  put  his  little 
hands  through  the  lattice  work  of  a  cupboard  and 
obtained  a  coveted  musical  manuscript  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  copy  by  moonlight,  so  eager  is  he  to  possess 
the  music  which  has  been  denied  him. 

2.  A  young  lad,  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  composers,  tries  his  hand  at  a  drama.  So 
sanguinary  is  his  plot  that  all  the  characters  are 
killed  off  before  the  last  act,  and  he  has  to  resurrect 
their  ghosts  to  carry  the  action  of  the  play  to  an  end. 

3.  A  young  man  is  en  route  to  Paris  to  further  his 
musical  studies;  he  stops  at  an  inn  and  soon  discovers 
an  old  piano  on  which  he  plays  so  charmingly  as  to 
attract  the  postilions  and  passengers  and  holds  them 
by  his  music  to  the  sad  delay  of  the  coach. 

4.  Another  young  man  acting  as  valet  to  a  great 
singing  teacher.  He  blackens  his  shoes,  powders  his 
wig,  and  gets  lessons  in  payment.  In  after  life  he 
becomes  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  symphony  and 
quartet. 

5.  After  hearing  Chopin  play  one  of  his  own  programs 
a  certain  great  pianist  alarms  his  friends,  as  they  are 
on  their  way  home  from  the  concert,  by  a  sudden  loud 
shouting.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  reason,  he  explained 
that  he  had  heard  so  much  piano  and  pianissimo 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  must  hear  a  good  loud  forte, 
and  so  supplied  it  himself. 

6.  In  the  height  of  his  popularity  a  great  com¬ 
poser  becomes  disgusted  with  the  public  because  it 
does  not  accord  his  latest  opera  the  praise  he  thinks 
it  deserves,  and  though  he  lives  nearly  forty  years 
after  this  declines  to  write  another. 

7.  Sitting  at  an  instrument  is  a  young  pianist  of 
much  promise.  He  has  rigged  up  a  contrivance  to 
assist  him  in  gaining  strength  of  finger,  but  the 
weights  are  too  heavy,  and  instead  of  making  prog¬ 
ress  he  ruins  his  hands  for  further  piano  playing. 
Then  he  turns  to  composition  and  in  a  few  years  has 
written  a  number  of  works  that  gave  him  undying 
fame.  His  failure,  in  a  technical  way,  gave  the 
world  a  great  composer. 

8.  A  madhouse  overlooking  a  large  river.  In  it, 
seated  in  melancholy,  is  a  great  musician.  He  has 
become  mentally  befogged  through  long  and  arduous 
application.  Finally,  he  becomes  wild  to  end  his  mis¬ 
ery,  breaks  from  his  keepers  and  attempts  to  end  his 
life,  but  is  caught,  reincarcerated,  and  there  ends  his 
brilliant  career. 

9.  Seated  at  a  restaurant  table  in  one  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe  is  a  rough-looking  and  gruff-spoken 
man  who  orders  his  dinner  and  immediately  falls  to 
cogitating  on  a  musical  work  he  is  composing.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  waiter  appears  with  the  food,  but  the  guest 
arises,  saying,  “I  have  had  my  dinner,”  throws  down 
some  money  and  strides  away.  He  had"  forgotten 
that  he  had  not  dined. 

10.  A  blacksmith’s  shop  in  which  the  men  are' 
merrily  pounding  the  anvils.  Outside  the  rain  pours 
in  a  sudden  gust.  In  comes  a  stranger  for  shelter. 
He  watches  the  men  a  while  and  then  starts  home, 
where  he  sits  down  and  pens  a  composition  that 
makes  the  incident  ever  famous. 

11.  A  lad  is  traveling  on  foot  from  one  town  to 
another  to  hear  a  great  organist,  and  so  improve  his 
own  work.  Outside  an  inn  window  he  picks  up  two 
herring  heads  that  have  been  flung  to  him  by  a  guest 
who  sees  his  hungry  appearance.  On  picking  them  up 
to  dine  on  them,  he  discovers  a  ducat  in  the  mouth 
of  one — that  paid  for  a  good  dinner  and  another  trip 
to  the  great  organist. 

12.  Just  finishing  a  piano  recital  is  a  boy  of  twelve 
years.  As  he  ends  it,  an  elderly  man  steps  on  the 
stage  and  kisses  the  lad  on  the  forehead.  When  the 
boy  himself  became  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  mu¬ 
sicians  he  always  referred  to  that  kiss  of  the  master 
with  pride.  Who  were  they? 


It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  do  with  what 
we  have,  that  proves  our  fitness  for  promotion. — F. 
W.  Burry. 
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MUSICAL  TASTE  OR  EXPRESSION. 


BY  FRANCES  C.  ROBINSON. 


At  the  present  time  piano  students  spend  such  un¬ 
limited  time  and  strength  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
fine  technic  that  it  is  necessary  that  great  emphasis 
should  be  laid,  and  very  frequently,  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  artistic  sense.  Technical  skill  is  most 
necessary,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all  that  a  musician, 
or  the  would-be  musician,  should  cultivate.  Arms  and 
hands  are  the  physical  mediums  through  which  the 
pianist’s  knowledge  is  made  manifest  on  the  key¬ 
board,  and  it  is  right,  and  very  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  trained  and  prepared  for  intelligent  and 
ready  response  to  the  mandates  of  will  power  before 
forcing  them  to  try  to  perform  duties  impossible  to 
them.  But  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  students  and  con¬ 
cert  pianists  as  well  were  sacrificing  the  genuinely 
artistic  to  the  exploitation  of  marvels  of  technical  ac¬ 
complishment.  There  is  so  often  the  attempt  to  as¬ 
tound  by  physical  performance,  rather  than  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  touch  the  souls  of  those  who  listen.  Over 
and  over  again  we  feel  constrained  to  repeat  and  to 
emphasize  the  great  fact  that  music,  worthy  the 
name,  is  something  to  hear  and  not  something  to 
see. 

The  time  artist  has  no  thought  but  of  interpreta¬ 
tion — how  he  may  make  plain  to  his  hearers  the  mes¬ 
sage,  or  meaning,  of  the  composer.  He  strives  to  send 
the  art  content  of  the  composition  to  the  psychic 
depths  of  the  genuinely  musical  listener.  Though  he 
should  strike  every  note  with  perfect  accuracy,  and 
though  he  should  play  the  greatest  numbers  of  notes, 
per  second,  on  record,  he  would  by  so  doing  offer  only 
the  athletics  of  pianistic  performance,  nothing  more, 
nothing  higher. 

Now  the  details  that  make  up  the  complete  realiza¬ 
tion  of  finished  interpretation  are  many — all  small  in 
themselves  perhaps,  but  so  numerous  that  some  of 
them  may  easily  be  overlooked  by  even  an  advanced 
student;  so  the  writer  purposes  to  name,  and  thus 
bring  to  remembrance,  a  few  of  them.  First  I  will 
mention 

Rhythmic  Effects. 

Rhythm  is,  as  some  one  has  said,  “Music’s  heart¬ 
beat.”  There  must  be  the  right  use  of  rubato;  we 
must  know  when  to  accelerate  and  when  to  slacken 
the  time,  so  that  the  composer’s  meaning  may  be 
fully  brought  out.  Let  me  add  that  we  must  be 
careful,  always,  not  to  do  these  things  in  an  exag¬ 
gerated  fashion,  which  becomes  mere  caricature.  Our 
aim  is  to  intensify  the  meaning,  and  true  or  artistic 
interpretation  calls  for  a  judicious,  discriminating  use 
of  uneven  rhythms.  Dynamic  effects,  in  their  wide 
range  from  fortissimo  to  pianissimo,  are  to  the 
pianist  in  his  work  of  interpretation  what  the  won¬ 
ders  of  light  and  shade  are  to  the  artist  painter,  or  as 
intonation,  inflection,  and  emphasis  are  to  an  actor  in 
the  delivery  of  his  lines.  There  cannot  be  too  careful 
study  of  the  varying  shades  of  expression  in  music. 
A  too  slavish  following  of  printed  expression  marks, 
or  signs,  is  not  advocated.  Indeed,  too  strict  an  ob¬ 
servance  of  such  marks  is  to  be  deprecated,  for  it 
interferes  with  and  destroys  spontaneity.  A  player 
who  feels  music  scarcely  needs  such  suggestions. 
Careful  teachers  find  it  needful  to  exercise  the  utmost 
care  in  dealing  with  expression  marks  and  may,  at  an 
early  date  in  student  life,  point  out  that  such  marks 
or  markings  are  not  laws,  but  are  to  be  used  as  sug¬ 
gestions  only,  and  are  open  to  difference  of  opinion 
and  subject  to  change. 

Marvels  of  interpretation  are  accomplished  by  the 
slightest  variation  in  tone,  or  by  a  pronounced  cres¬ 
cendo  or  diminuendo.  The  power  to  produce  ex¬ 
quisite  tonal  shadings  does  not  come  at  one’s  call, 
however,  but  only  after  earnest  study  combined  with 
a  genuine  love  for  musical  work. 

Rhythmic  Accent. 

Rhythmic  accent  may  seem,  to  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent,  a  little  thing  to  speak  of;  yet  its  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  adds  to  or  detracts  from  musical  effects.  There 
is  measure  accent,  passage  accent,  chord  passage  ac¬ 
cent,  and  so  on.  Definite  accent  prevents  monotony 
and  imparts  a  rhythmic  movement  which  has  its  own 
share  in  the  spirit  of  one’s  interpretation  of  a  com¬ 
poser.  Definite  accent  is  wonderfully  effective. 

Prominent  Melody. 

One  more  detail,  viz.,  that  of  making  the  melody 
distinct,  making  it  stand  out  with  due  prominence. 


Many  players  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  what  is 
clear  to  their  own  ears  through  familiarity  may  be 
entirely  missed  by  one  who  hears  the  music  for  the 
first  time,  especially  if  the  listener  be  an  inexperienced 
untrained  one.  The  melody  should  stand  in  unmis¬ 
takably  clear  relief  against  its  background  of  har¬ 
mony.  The  player  who  brings  out  the  melody  in 
clear  solo  effect  adds  an  infinite  beauty  to  his  work  as 
pianist.  If  the  melody  lie  along  the  surface  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  chords,  it  is  not  enough  to  play  each  chord 
with  a  firm,  elastic,  pressure  touch.  The  melody  note 
must  be  given  prominence;  it  must  receive  a  greater 
pressure  than  the  more  subordinate  tones  of  the 
chord.  This  will  give  the  effect  of  a  solo  with  rich 
harmonic  accompaniment  and  not  seem  to  the  listener 
a  succession  of  mere  chords. 

Three  details  have  been  mentioned.  (1)  Rhythmic 
eftects;  (2)  Rhythmic  accents;  (3)  Prominent  melody: 
all  little  things  in  themselves,  but  which  add  to  and 
must  be  included  in  a  finished  interpretation. 

Playing  Should  Satisfy. 

Music,  we  must  remember,  is  a  wholly  unintelligible 
language  to  the  multitude  until  it  is  interpreted  to 
them  by  the  player.  We  all  wish  to  be'  satisfying 
players,  that  is  we  want  our  listeners,  both  the 
trained  and  untrained,  to  feel  that  their  inner  beings 

their  souls — have  been  touched,  fed,  satisfied  by  our 
playing.  Nothing  should  pain  us  so  much  as  a 
knowledge  that  our  playing  has  been  meaningless  to 
our  listeners;  that  they  felt  a  something  lacking;  our 
playing  did  not  refresh  them,  or  help  them;  it  was 
not  satisfying. 

The  educative  influence  of  one  who  can  unfold  the 
hidden  beauties  of  the  printed  page  is  very  great,  and 
we  should  try  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  fit 
ourselves  thoroughly  for  the  work.  Attention  to 
every  detail,  therefore,  is  most  necessary.  The  end 
and  aim  of  all  our  technical  training  and  mental  ef¬ 
fort  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  play  skilfully  and  with 
feeling.  Touch,  Tone,  Expession,  Artistic  Interpreta¬ 
tion — these  are  the  all-important  ends  to  be  reached. 


PERTINENT  POINTS  FOR  PRACTICAL 
PUPILS. 


BY  ERNEST  H.  COSBY. 


Do  you  take  your  lessons  regularly? 

Do  you  try  to  make  every  lesson  count? 

Do  you  try  to  feel  the  music  you  play? 

Do  you  practice  scales  and  finger  exercises  every 
day? 

Do  you  try  to  understand  eveiy  point  in  every 
lesson? 

Do  you  apply  your  teacher’s  instructions  while 
practicing  ? 

Do  you  practice  “as  much  as  possible”  or  “as  little 
as  possible”  every  day? 

Do  you  try  to  make  your  lessons  a  pleasure  to  the 
teacher? 

Do  you  settle  your  accounts  promptly? 

Do  you  expect  him  to  make  a  reduction  for  every 
lesson  lost  on  your  account? 

*  *  * 

“Do  your  best  for  your  teacher  and  he  will  do  his 
best  for  you.” 


MISTAKES  AEOUT  MUSIC  BY  LITERARY 
LIGHTS. 


BY  F.  S.  LAW. 


Music  seems  to  be  a  happy  hunting-ground  for 
literary  folk,  and  one  also  where  they  often  display  a 
ludicious  ignorance  of  its  most  obvious  common¬ 
places.  At  the  same  time,  its  terminology  is  so  large, 
the  meaning  of  many  of  its  terms  so  vague  that  the 
layman  must  needs  be  well  grounded  in  technical 
knowledge  if  he  would  write  about  it  without  re¬ 
minding  the  musician  of  the  ass  that  once  donned  a 
lion’s  skin.  Even  the  Minerva-like  head  of  the  gifted 
author  of  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  though  a  musical 
amateur  of  some  skill,  nodded  when  she  wrote  of  the 
perfect  concord  of  descending  thirds  and  fifths.  Such 
a  Hucbaldian  progression  would  bring  shudders  of 
discomfort  rather  than  thrills  of  delight  to  the  well- 
schooled  musician.  Her  husband,  too,  the  critic, 
George  Lewes,  being  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  Brahm’s  first  symphony  in  London,  and  wishing 
to  appear  musical,  gave  unwitting  proof  to  the  con¬ 


trary  by  ostentatiously  beating  time  all  wrong.  That 
erratic  novelist,  Ouida,  more  than  nodded — she  fairly 
walked  in  her  sleep  when  in  one  of  her  books  she  told 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of  a  violin:  "The  body  of 
the  violin  might  have  been  restored,  but  its  keys 
were  broken  beyond  all  possibility  of  repair!” 

The  oil -hand  way  in  which  some  writers  dispose  of 
musical  questions  which  they  are  not  qualified  to 
decide  is  illustrated  by  a  declaration  which  Herbert 
Spencer  once  made:  that  music  was  growing  too  com¬ 
plex  ;  that  from  the  constitution  of  .the  ear  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  perceive  all  the  instruments  in  a  modern 
orchestral  score.  Speaking  solely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  scientist,  he  ignored  the  immense  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  natural  powers  to  cultivation.  Sir  Hubert 
Parry,  in  opposing  him,  cited  the  fact,  well  known  to 
musicians,  that  a  good  conductor  can  detect  a  false 
note  from  the  weakest  instrument  in  the  most  power¬ 
ful  orchestral  tutti — but  the  philosopher  was  not  to 
be  convinced. 

A  recent  book  which  purports  to  chronicle  so-called 
little  journeys  to  the  homes  of  great  musicians  is  an 
example  of  conspicuous  inaccuracies,  not  merely  in 
technical  misapprehension,  but  in  matters  of  fact.  The 
youthful  Mozart  is  represented  as  conducting  an 
opera  in  a  theater  which  was  not  built  until  eight 
years  after  the  date  given.  He  is  also  pictured  as  di¬ 
recting  with  baton  and  standing  on  a  chair  by  reason 
of  his  boyish  stature.  At  that  time  the  baton  was  not 
used  in  conducting;  the  leader  sat  at  the  clavichord, 
which  he  used  to  accompany  the  recitatives.  A  glance 
into  Jahn  would  have  given  the  writer  all  these  de¬ 
tails,  even  to  the  name  of  the  second  conductor,  who 
sat  at  the  second  clavichord,  Mozart  occupying  the 
post  of  honor. 

Another  well-known  writer  tells  the  story  of  a  lad 
fifteen  years  old  whose  voice  was  the  wonder  of  all 
who  heard  it.  He  was  adopted  at  this  immature  age, 
went  immediately  abroad  to  study,  and  at  twenty 
was  the  first  tenor  in  Europe.  Anyone  acquainted 
with  vocal  physiology  knows  that  the  voice  of  a  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  boy  is  anything  but  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  that  at  twenty  the  average  youth  is  barely  old 
enough  to  begin  the  study  of  singing,  especially  if 
gifted  with  a  tenor  voice.  The  Italians  say  of  a  stoiy, 
"Le  non  6  vero,  6  ben  trovato,”  that  is:  If  it  is  not 
true  it  is  well  put  together;  but  this  story  is  neither 
“vero”  nor  “ben  trovato”;  it  is  simply  a  clumsy  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  as  leading  motive  an  art  of  which  the 
author  had  no  exact  knowledge. 

As  Josh  Billings  sagely  says:  “It’s  better  to  know 
little  than  to  know  so  much  that  ain’t  so.” 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THEMES. 


In  studying  the  compositions  of  different  com¬ 
posers  the  student  is  compelled  to  note  distinct  indi¬ 
viduality  in  the  treatment  and  construction  of  the 
material,  because  every  composer  of  note  initiates  a 
method  in  one  direction  or  another.  The  marked 
features  of  a  musical  work  are  to  be  found  either  in 
the  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  or  instrumentation, 
and  the  musical  effect  is  always  traceable  to  certain 
points  that  spring  from  these  main  features. 

A  student  will  see  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  efface  his 
own  originality  by  indulging,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  in  other  composers’  methods.  Taking 
the  case  of  melody  and  the  subtle  points  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  we  find  that  one  composer  moves  from  one 
note  to  another  by  close  intervals,  while  another 
boldly  leaps  the  notes  up  and  dow-n  the  stave,  and 
yet  in  both  styles  we  find  continuous  and  flowing 
melody.  The  leaping  notes  express  a  different  emo¬ 
tional  interest  to  those  closely  moving. 

There  is  fascination  in  the  analysis  of  melody,  and 
to  the  composer  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  in¬ 
structive  study;  the  scanty  or  prolific  invention  of  a 
composer  is  obvious  in  this  analysis  of  themes.  The 
singer  also  can  discern  whether  voice  melodies  are 
adapted  to  his  individuality,  because  all  these  varied 
patterns  of  melody  are  typical  of  distinct  feeling,  and 
a  singer  is  only  eminently  successful  when  interpret¬ 
ing  feeling  that  is  congenial  to  his  normal  nature. — 
Ernest  Austin,  in  Musical  Standard. 


Melody  is  the  basis  of  all  music.  Music  which  is 
not  melodious  is  a  lie.  But  because  it  does  not  fall 
in  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  melody,  measured 
by  standards  with  which  we  are  already  intimate — 
because  of  this,  it  will  not  forward  our  art  much  if 
we  balance  it  merely  with  what  is  “pleasing  and 
orderly.” — Musical  Standard. 
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The  Higher  Side  of  Music 
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Hy  HENRY  T.  FINCK 
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“If  you  have  two  loaves  of  bread,”  said  Mohammed, 
“exchange  one  of  them  for  daffodils;  for,  while  bread 
strengthens  the  body,  to  look  upon  the  daffodil  re- 
joiceth  the  heart.” 

The  editor  of  The  Etude  has  suggested  that  “pos¬ 
sibly,  in  the  pedagogic  earnestness  of  music  teachers 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  tremendous  seeking  of 
technical  excellence,  the  real  beauty  of  art  ideas  is 
lost  sight  of.”  Five-finger  exercises  are  the  bread 
which  strengthens  the  muscles;  but  music  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  muscular  exercise;  its  realm  is 
a  garden  full  of  flowers;  but,  strange  to  say,  many,  if 
not  most,  professional  musicians  seem  not  to  see  or 
to  care  for  these  flowers. 

Technical  skill  is,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  in 
music.  As  Hans  von  Biilow  remarked,  a  pupil  must 
learn  to  play  correctly  before  he  can  be  expected  to 
play  beautifully  or  interestingly.  But  what  amazes 
me  every  day  of  my  life  is  that  so  many  musicians 
should  be  satisfied  with  technical  correctness  and 
never  aspire  to  play  beautifully  and  interestingly. 
For  this,  in  many  cases,  their  teachers  are  to  blame. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  heard  of  the  German  pro¬ 
fessor  who,  on  his  deathbed,  called  his  sons  and 
warned  them  not  to  follow  his  example.  “I  have 
given  my  whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  cases,” 
he  said;  “I  was  too  ambitious.  I  should  have  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  the  dative  case.” 

No  doubt  this  professor  was  extremely  happy  in 
this  limited  range  of  his  studies.  Exhaustive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  one  thing  usually  breeds  enthusiasm  over 
it.  There  are  plenty  of  men  of  science  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  one  kind  of  plant  or  animal — 
perhaps  an  insect — and  whose  interest  in  it  is  so 
intense  as  to  crowd  out  almost  every  other  topic 
of  thought  or  conversation.  This  shows  what  a  won¬ 
derful  world  we  are  living  in — a  world  in  which 
everything  may  be  made  the  object  of  lifelong,  en¬ 
thusiastic  study. 

Music  teaching  is  no  exception.  To  some  it  is 
merely  a  wearisome  way  of  making  a  living,  but  to 
many  it  is  a  specialty  every  detail  of  which  arouses 
their  keenest  interest.  In  this  very  fact  lies  a  great 
danger — the  danger  of  supposing  that  these  details, 
which  are  of  interest  and  importance  to  a  specialist, 
must  also  be  of  interest  and  importance  to  their 
pupils,  including  those  who  have  no  intention  of 
becoming  professionals. 

Many  a  college  graduate  recalls  with  a  shudder  the 
elaborate  and  intricate  Latin  and  Greek  grammars 
he  was  obliged  to  study,  memorizing  all  the  rules  and 
their  exceptions,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  excep¬ 
tions.  These  grammatical  details  and  subtleties 
naturally  interest  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
because  they  are  specialists;  and  in  their  superlative 
folly  they  teach  every  college  student  just  as  if  he 
were  going  to  be  a  specialist  in  ancient  philology. 

The  result  is  that  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
student  are  so  completely  taken  up  with  the  gram¬ 
matical  side  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  and  Homer  and 
Thucydides  that  their  literary  charms  entirely  escape 
him.  He  would  gladly  exchange  one  of  the  philolog¬ 
ical  loaves  for  a  daffodil,  but  the  professor  gives  him 
no  chance.  I  myself  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient  writers  until  I  re-read  their 
works  a  few  years  ago  in  collecting  material  for  my 
book  on  “Primitive  Love.”  I  then  realized  how  one¬ 
sided  the  instruction  in  college  had  been,  how  purely 
scientific  (philological)  while  the  artistic  (literary) 
side  was  almost  entirely  ignored. 

Music  teaching,  in  the  same  way,  is  treated  too 
much  as  a  science — as  a  branch  of  pedagogy,  in  which 
the  artistic  side  is  ignored.  The  teacher,  being  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  technic,  has 
the  interest  of  a  specialist  in  them,  and  is  apt  to  in¬ 
flict  them  even  on  pupils  who  do  not  need  or  want 
them,  because  they  only  intend  to  be  amateurs.  We 
might  say  that  such  a  teacher  is  too  much  of  a 
botanist,  too  little  of  a  gardener.  Botany  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  science,  and  much  is  to  be  learned  by  dis¬ 
secting  and  classifying  plants;  but,  after  all,  garden¬ 
ing,  or  gathering,  wild  flowers  in  forest  or  meadow, 
is  more  fascinating. 

About  a  year  ago  a  college  president  sneered  at 


what  he  called  the  feminine  way  of  teaching  sciences, 
in  books  wherein  stars  and  birds  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  described  as  seen  through  opera  glasses, 
without  mathematical  and  anatomical  details.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  method  of  study,  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  artistic  aspect  of  things,  is  precisely 
what  many  students  need,  in  music  as  well  as  in 
astronomy  and  zoology.  Is  it  not  better  to  recognize 
a  bird  by  its  form  and  plumage  than  to  know  all 
about  the  bones  in  its  skeleton? 

Science  is  a  great  thing,  but  art  is  greater — 
whether  it  be  human  art  or  the  artistic  products  of 
Nature.  But  this  truth  is  not  yet  recognized  by  our 
educators.  Not  long  ago  two  eminent  professors 
left  Columbia  University  because  the  scientific  men 
have  it  all  their  way,  and  the  students  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  barbaric  ignorance  of  the  art  ideal.  Our 
educators  have  their  eye  only  on  the  bread  which 
strengthens  the  body,  and  they  blindly  trample  on 
the  daffodil  which  rejoiceth  the  heart  of  those  who 
can  see. 

Musical  technic  is  a  science,  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  it  is  the  only  gateway  by  which  the  art 
of  music  can  be  approached.  Many,  however,  linger 
too  long  in  the  gateway  and  never  enter  the  realm 
of  the  art. 

When  Richard  Wagner  was  a  boy  he  played  the 
pianoforte  with  such  faulty  technic  that  his  teacher 
told  him  he  would  “never  amount  to  anything.” 
Yet  Wagner  “got  there”  all  the  same.  And  why? 
Because  he  was  a  musical  enthusiast.  He  played 
the  Freischutz  score  on  the  piano  with  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  fingering,  but  he  became  familiar  with  the 
musical  ideas  in  them,  and  those  fanned  the  creative 
impulse  in  his  own  mind  and  made  a  musician  of  him, 
whereas  a  strictly  pedagogic  course  might  have 
frightened  him  away  from  the  art  altogether. 

If  teachers  will  try  to  arouse  a  love  of  musical 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  they  will  find 
this  an  invaluable  antidote  to  the  fatigue  engendered 
by  the  necessary  daily  devotion  to  technical  exer¬ 
cises.  By  musical  ideas  I  mean  the  melodic,  har¬ 
monic,  and  rhythmic  thoughts  expressed  in  composi¬ 
tions — that  which  constitutes  their  beauty  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  What  extraordinary  effect  the  musical 
ideas  of  a  great  master  can  have  on  a  sensitive 
mind,  is  strikingly  shown  in  what  Richard  Wagner 
wrote  regarding  the  time  when  he  was  studying  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  ninth  symphony,  with  a  view  to  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  Dresden: — 

“It  is  not  possible  that  the  work  of  a  master  can 
ever  have  taken  possession  of  a  pupil’s  heart  with 
such  magic  power  as  that  which  overwhelmed  me 
when  perusing  the  first  movement  of  this  symphony. 
Had  anybody  surprised  me  before  the  open  score  as 
I  went  over  it  to  consider  the  means  of  its  execu¬ 
tion,  and  noted  my  tears  and  frantic  sobs,  he  would 
truly  have  asked  himself  in  astonishment  if  this 
was  the  conduct  of  a  Royal  Saxon  Kapellmeister.” 

That  is  the  state  of  mind  a  teacher  should  try  to 
arouse  in  his  pupils;  and  there  is  only  one  way  to 
do  it.  He  must  remember  that  technic  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  which  end  is  the  appreciation  of 
musical  ideas.  Place  before  your  pupils  the  best 
musical  ideas,  and  only  the  best,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  learned  to  appreciate  them  they  will  be  willing 
to  undergo  any  amount  of  technical  drudgery  that 
may  be  necessary  for  a  proper  performance  of  such 
music,  be  it  for  their  own  pleasure  or  the  edification 
of  the  public. 


Some  one  has  said,  “Our  friends  are  not  those  who 
flatter  and  pamper  us,  but  those  who,  in  Emerson’s 
phrase,  ‘make  us  do  what  we  can.’  ”  If  the  teacher 
is  a  real  friend  to  his  pupil,  he  will  make  him  do 
what  he  can  in  the  way  of  study  and  the  unfolding 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  his  soul.  Though  the 
teacher  in  this  way  may  seem  stern  and  austere,  the 
pupil  will  soon  perceive  that  the  hardships  and  tasks 
imposed  upon  him  are  lessons  which  accomplish  his 
liberation  and  bear  the  fruits  of  joy  and  satisfaction, 
the  fruits’  of  ripening  and  unfolding  of  his  soul,  the 
fruits  of  conscious  growth  in  power. — Dr.  E.  F.  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 


PERCEPTION:  ITS  RELATION  TO  SIGHT 
READING. 


BY  A.  W.  SEDGWICK. 


That  perception  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
defective  sight  reading  is  proved  by  the  observations 
made  by  tests  on  different  pupils  of  all  grades.  Slow 
sight  readers  are  not  always  the  poorest  musicians, 
nor  do  the  quick  readers  always  prove  the  most  mu¬ 
sical;  thus  is  brought  about  the  psycho-physiological 
subject — perception — and  its  effect  on  the'  sense  of 
sight. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  through  public 
school  tests  as  to  the  percentage  of  normal  eyes,  and 
though  it  is  hard  to  find  a  general  average,  still  the 
percentage  of  perfect  eyes  is  very  small,  showing  that 
the  majority  of  music  pupils  are  handicapped  by  de¬ 
fective  sight.  Of  course,  all  defective  sight  may  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  glasses,  but  it  is  much  ha.rder 
for  pupils  who  have  to  wear  them  to  have  good 
reading. 

Perception  does  not  mean  defective  eyes  alone,  but 
also  relates  to  the  memory  and  association  of  ideas; 
therefore  it  is  not  simply  according  to  the  objective 
character  of  so-called  things  to  be  seen;  it  is  also  very 
largely  according  to  the  mind’s  custom  in  perception. 
Accordingly,  when  the  mind's  habit  is  broken  up  for  a 
time,  its  interpretation  of  the  sensation  becomes  more 
complex,  and  its  synthesis  of  them  into  recognized 
objects  of  sense  may  be  much  altered;  so  it  is  shown 
that  perception  covers  a  large  range  of  causes  and 
effects. 

If  the  teacher  watch  carefully  the  numerous  pupils 
coming  within  his  observation,  he  will  be  able  to 
make  deductions  from  all  kinds  of  hindrances  attrib¬ 
uted  to  poor  sight  reading:  among  them  will  be  short, 
or  near  sightedness,  far  sight,  weak  eyes,  poor  concen¬ 
tration,  bad  memory  associations,  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  keyboard,  and,  last  of 
all,  improper  position  at  the  piano. 

It  might  be  well  to  take  each  failing  as  a  subject 
and  consider  an  alleviation  for  the  cause. 

First,  abnormal  sight,  including  near  and  far  sight¬ 
edness;  also,  eyes  that  are  stigmatized  should  be 
noted  at  once  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  sent  to  an 
optician  for  the  proper  glasses.  Near  sight  or  far 
sight  is  not  easily  detected  by  the  average  person, 
yet,  in  either  case,  there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
visual  object  close  to  the  eyes,  which  will  show  a 
need  of  attention.  Stigmatized  eyes  are  very  apt  to 
become  tired  quickly,  and  no  doubt  are  the  ones 
which  are  chronically  weak.  An  easy  test  is  to  take 
a  dotted  line  on  white  paper,  and  hold  it  vertically  at 
the  greatest  visual  distance  at  which  the  line  will  be 
distinct;  then  turn  horizontally,  and  if  the  line  be¬ 
comes  blurred  or  solid  it  shows  stigmatization. 

An  important  factor  in  seeming  good  sight  reading 
is  to  have  the  music  desk  arranged  so  that  it  may  be 
pushed  forward  or  back  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupil;  thus  it  is  the  grand  piano  has  the  advantage 
over  the  upright.  Piano  manufacturers  should  invent 
a  rack  that  the  same  result  may  be  obtained,  for 
from  one  to  three  inches  will  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  focal  distance. 

In  normal  sight,  the  object  perceived  is  indeed  made 
up  of  parts  contiguous  in  space,  but  the  extension  of 
the  object  perceived  is  never  a  copy  of  the  extension 
of  that  nerve  expanse  of  the  eye,  by  imitation  of 
whose  minute  parts  the  object  is  presented  to  the 
mind. 

For  example:  the  nervous  elements  on  whose  imita¬ 
tion  the  perception  of  an  extended  visual  object  de¬ 
pends,  lie  in  the  retinas  of  the  two  eyes.  Each  retinal 
image  is  interrupted  by  the  “blind  spot.” 

The  images  have  no  value  for  perception,  unless  the 
results  of  the  irritation  are  propagated  to  the  brain. 
In  the  brain  we  know  that  the  nervous  elements 
whose  irritation  results  in  the  perception  of  the 
extended  visual  object  do  not  lie  at  all  side  by  side 
after  the  exact  manner  of  the  parts  of  the  object 
itself. 

In  the  use  of  the  eye  there  are  produced  various 
intermingling  sensations  of  light  and  color  tones, 
together  with  muscular  sensations  of  accommodation 
of  motion  due  to  the  action  of  the  six  mucles,  and  sen¬ 
sations  of  tactile  sort  as  the  eye  moves  in  its  socket. 

Space  form  is  mental  form ;  to  impart  it  is  a  mental 
achievement  which  implies  a  native  character  to  the 
mind. 

The  ink  used  in  note  printing  either  helps  or  dis¬ 
tracts  vision;  a  good  illustration  is  to  try  to  read 
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music  sheets  published  by  the  different  newspapers 
and  printed  in  colored  inks,  the  tax  upon  the  eyes 
being  severe  in  such  cases;  also,  if  the  notes  are 
printed  jet-black,  small  and  close  together,  such  as  in 
sixteenths,  etc.,  they  are  very  apt  to  become  blurred 
or  confused;  with  the  printing  may  be  considered  the 
lighting  of  our  music  rooms. 

Sometimes  rooms  too  well  lighted  bring  the  notes 
to  too  sharp  a  focus,  and  it  will  be  found  that  cur¬ 
tains  drawn  enough  to  give  a  more  mellow  light  will 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  sight. 

A  small  item,  but  one  which  teachers  have  no 
doubt  noticed,  is  to  keep  the  music  constantly  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  eyes,  and  the  pupil  will  piay  much 
more  freely  and  easily. 

Of  concentration  very  little  need  be  said;  one  can 
quickly  tell  when  a  child’s  thoughts  are  wandering,  as 
there  is  a  lack  of  attention;  frequent  mistakes  are 
made  which  are  absolutely  inexcusable  and  good 
reading  under  such  conditions  is  of  course  impossible. 

Imperfect  memory  associations  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  drawbacks  to  good  results  in  sight  reading,  in 
learning  an  exercise  the  practice  becomes  the  habit, 
and  the  association  and  relation  which  one  note  bears 
to  another  is  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  thus  the  piece  is 
formed  in  the  memory. 

Ihe  advanced  musician  who  has  studied  harmony 
acquires  a  quick  grasp  of  key  relations  and  modula¬ 
tion  which  tends  to  make  him  a  quick  reader;  so,  if 
the  pianist  fails  to  acquaint  himself  with  harmony, 
he  naturally  will  never  be  a  fast  sight  reader. 

An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  keyboard  should  soon  be  eliminated;  for  the  con¬ 
tinual  glancing  from  note  to  key  makes  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  of  focal  distance,  and  thus  a  continuity  of 
the  reading  is  destroyed.  One  of  the  easiest  methods 
to  get  this  knowledge  is  to  have  the  pupil  play  a 
memorized  piece  in  absolute  darkness,  and  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  this  practice  is  necessary  until  a  mental 
picture  of  the  keyboard  lies  within  the  brain.  Edward 
Baxter  Perry  has  but  to  lay  a  hand  on  either  end  of 
the  keyboard  to  find  the  exact  center;  then  he  has 
his  bearings,  and  so  it  should  be  with  all  players. 

A  wrong  position  at  the  piano  is  very  confusing, 
for  to  be  too  much  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  too 
close  to  the  keys  or  too  far  back,  gets  one  out  of 
latitude,  so  to  speak;  and  though  note  reading  is 
easy,  they  are  misplaced  when  transferred  from  eye 
to  finger. 

Perception  is  an  achievement  due  to  extremely 
complex  activities  of  the  psychical  subject— the  mind 
it  involves  the  synthesis  of  a  number  of  sense  data 
according  to  the  laws  that  are  not  deducible  from  the 
nature  of  the  external  objects,  or  of  the  physiological 
actions  of  the  end  organs  and  central  organs  of  sense. 


SOME  STEPPING  STONES. 


BY  EDOUARD  H1PSHER. 


Those  Little  Things. 

Success  and  failure  are,  after  all,  only  relative 
terms,  and  we  as  teachers  should  be  careful  to  have 
the  largest  possible  balance  on  the  success  side.  By 
herculean  efforts,  failure  may  be  turned  into  success, 
but  how  much  further  on  we  would  have  been  if  all 
this  energy  had  been  used  in  a  steady  upward  climb, 
each  month  recording  progress. 

When  the  work  of  many  teachers  is  reviewed  the 
way  is  strewn  with  small  failures  and  negligences. 
A  flagrant  violation  of  right  principles  has  always 
been  corrected,  but  thick  and  fast  appear  the  little 
things  that  were  scarcely  worth  the  time  that  would 
have  been  consumed  in  their  eradication. 

Rudiments. 

If  the  writer’s  years  of  experience  have  taught  him 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  it  is  that  teachers 
often  slight  the  rudimentary  principles.  There  is  too 
much  haste  to  reach  a  point  where  the  work  will 
make  a  great  show.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  “will  do  to  give  Emma  a  start,”  but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  class.  It  would  seem  almost 
superfluous  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  so  often 
along  this  line;  but,  as  thorough  elementary  train- 
ing  must  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  whole  super¬ 
structure  of  the  future  musical  education,  we  must 
continue  pegging  away  until  teachers  learn  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  mastery  of  these  fundamentals.  Not 
that  fearali  shall  play  a  piece  in  the  fewest  possible 
lessons,  but  that  she  shall  master  all  the  details,  so 
that  when  her  studies  are  finished  she  may  be  ab’e 


not  only  to  grapple  successfully  with  new  pieces  but 
also  to  go  on  developing  and  broadening  into  a  bet¬ 
ter  rounded  musician;  this  should  be  the  criterion  of 
the  truly  successful  teacher. 

Reading  Letters. 

Only  the  one  who  is  accurate  is  a  reader.  He  wno 
gets  part  of  the  notes  right  is  no  reader  at  all.  If 
the  pupil  is  ever  to  reach  that  stage  where  he  may 
be  wholly  trusted  he  must  possess  the  underlying 
principle  of  exactness.  From  the  very  first  the 
teacher  should  instil  this  into  the  pupil’s  mind  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care.  Reading  by  letter  should 
be  daily  food.  Until  the  pupil  can  name  the  notes  on 
the  staff  as  he  would  the  letters  on  the  printed  page 
he  is  not  reliable.  A  part  of  each  lesson  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  such  practice,  and  the  hardest  part  of  the 
new  lesson  should  be  assigned  for  study  at  home,  so 
that  the  letters  may  be  read  as  rapidly  as  possible  at 
the  following  lesson.  Even  when  the  pupil  is  further 
advanced,  occasional  practice  of  this  kind  is  beneficial. 
It  fixes  the  signature  in  the  mind  as  nothing  else  will; 
for  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  key  should  always  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  letters  to  which  they  be¬ 
long.  To  allow  a  pupil  to  say  C  when  reading  in  the 
key  of  A,  or  to  say  B  when  reading  in  F,  is  to  breed 
carelessness  in  both  reading  and  execution,  for  they 
are  C-sharp  and  B-flat  respectively,  and  to  call  them 
anything  else  is  to  completely  disestablish  the  key. 
Without  this  careful  study  of  the  letters,  there  is  no 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  keys  and  scales, 
and  your  pupil  will  go  to  another  teacher  to  answer 
his  first  question  along  this  line  with  a  blank  stare. 
What  verdict  will  that  teacher  pronounce  upon  you? 

Notes. 

The  absurd  answers  the  writer  has  received  from 
advanced  (?)  pupils,  when  questioned  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  notes,  and  especially  dotted  ones,  would 
be  interesting  if  not  edifying.  Of  all  the  mechanical 
part  of  reading,  this,  that  stands  almost  equal  to  the 
necessity  of  correct  pitches,  seems  to  be  the  most 
neglected.  On  accurate  time  values  of  notes,  the 
whole  rhythm  of  a  piece  depends;  yet  pupils  are  drift¬ 
ing  along  with  a  vague  idea  that  when  the  stems  of 
notes  are  connected  by  two  bars  they  go  fast,  and 
without  the  bars  they  go  slow.  This  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  the  gist  of  numerous  answers  received  by  the 
writer.  Can  such  teaching  ever  hope  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  like  satisfactory  results?  The  pupil  must  be 
trained  to  understand  the  exact  relative  value  of  the 
different  notes.  Practice  in  writing  the  notes  teaches 
the  pupil  to  recognize  them,  and  only  constant  at¬ 
tention  and  example  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
cause  him  to  give  them  correct  execution. 

The  Thoughtless  Pupil. 

We  have  all  had  him,  the  pupil  who  plays,  while  his 
eyes  are  gazing  over  the  piano  or  out  of  the  window. 
Here  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems;  usually  an  active 
mind,  untrained  to  being  centered  for  any  length  of 
time  on  any  one  thing.  While  this  state  exists  little 
in  the  way  of  results  may  be  hoped  for.  His  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  held  and  this  leads  to  another  important 
consideration. 

Interest. 

Some  persons  are  born  for  digging  out  things,  while 
others  see  only  their  shadows.  It  is  these  latter  that 
require  our  most  careful  attention.  What  Mary  has 
sought  and  found  for  herself,  may  remain  hidden  from 
the  mind  of  John  until  we  have  aroused  him  to  see 
that  behind  the  page  of  notes  there  is  something 
worth  working  for.  We  must  hold  him  by  careful  ex¬ 
planation  and  illustration,  play  a  passage  for  him  to 
echo  or  imitate,  show  him  how  to  overcome  the  dif¬ 
ficult  parts,  and  withal  exact  the  most  accurate  work 
at  his  lessons;  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  awakening 
that  will  sometime  make  one  wonder  if  John  is  really 
the  same  boy  as  when  he  started. 

Repetition. 

Time  fades  impressions.  Especially  is  this  true  if 
the  mind  has  been  occupied  in  acquiring  new  ideas. 
What  we  worked  so  carefully  and  diligently  to  learn 
may  soon  be  lost  unless  it  is  brought  into  constant 
use.  Try  your  pupil  on  some  of  the  principles  passed 
over  a  few  months  ago,  and,  with  all  your  careful 
teaching,  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  many  of  your 
precepts  have  vanished  from  his  mind.  Only  by  con¬ 
stant  reiteration  and  review  can  we  impress  them  on 
our  pupils’  memories  until  they  have  become  thor¬ 
oughly  assimilated  and  that  almost  second  nature 
which  is  necessary  to  lasting  results. 


Teaching  Vocabulary. 

Words  are  our  medium  of  intercourse.  On  them  we 
must  depend  for  conveying  to  the  pupil  an  idea  of 
what  we  wish  accomplished.  How  careful  then  we 
should  be  that  our  language  carries  a  definite  impres¬ 
sion.  If  we  tell  a  pupil  to  “watch  that  he  uses  his 
fingers  correctly”  and  follow  this  immediately  with 
"and  watch  the  notes,”  we  have,  in  woi'ds,  implied  a 
physical  impossibility,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
confused  the  pupil’s  mind.  That  the  pupil  should 
"be  careful  of  the  position  of  his  fingers  and  look  at 
the  notes”  was  meant.  Yet  such  errors  are  not  un¬ 
common.  What  we  need  to  use  are  simple  words  that 
convey  an  exact  meaning  to  the  pupil’s  mind,  and  the 
English  language  is  full  of  them. 

Ideals. 

As  our  ideals,  so  are  we.  Of  course  every  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  will  try  to  inspire  high  standards  of 
art  in  his  pupils.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
higher  the  goal  set  before  them  the  better.  But  do  we 
all  stop  to  think  how  much  our  ideals  of  life  affect 
our  art  attainments?  Set  aside  the  influence  for  good 
which  every  true  man  and  woman  would  want  to 
exert  on  the  world,  there  still  remains  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  own  happiness  and  ultimate  success.  The 
Parnassian  Way  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  promis¬ 
ing  geniuses  who  fell  a  prey  to  their  ideals.  In  spite 
of  dissipation,  some  few  may  have  risen  above  their 
natures  and  reached  the  top  round  of  art,  but  this 
is  no  license  to  the  young  aspirant.  When  they  had 
scarce  reached  the  zenith  of  their  genius,  their  candle 
was  burned  out  and  their  career  cut  short  in  its  midst. 
Those  who  have  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  honors 
of  a  ripe  old  age  have  been  true  to  their  better  selves 
and  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  virtue  and  noble  liv¬ 
ing.  Teacher,  beware!  You  can  inspire  only  such 
ideals  in  your  pupils  as  you  show  them  in  yourself. 

Know  Your  Pupil. 

Not  only  as  you  see  him  in  your  studio.  Remember 
that,  if  he  is  not  absolutely  incorrigible,  he  comes  to 
you  under  a  sort  of  spell,  and  is  not  quite  his  natural 
self.  If  possible,  go  further  and  learn  something  of 
his  home  life.  More  than  one  vexing  question  has 
been  solved  for  the  writer  when  the  pupil’s  family  en¬ 
vironments  were  learned.  To  treat  the  pupil  who  has 
been  bred  to  harsh  commands  as  you  would  the  pam¬ 
pered  oft  spring  of  the  indulgent  mamma  is  to  invite 
defeat.  \\  hile  one  need  go  to  neither  extreme  in 
handling  such  eases,  yet  inclination  must  be  seasoned 
with  common  sense. 

Sympathy. 

Tes,  they  are  open  to  its  influences,  every  one  of 
them.  You  may  not  notice  it  at  the  first  lesson,  nor 
at  the  next;  but  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  success,  feel  for  them  in  their  failures,  and  the 
pupils  will  respond  as  the  sensitive  needle  does  to  the 
magnet.  They  may  not  be  demonstrative;  and  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  mistake  this  for  lack 
of  appreciation,  for  it  is  only  the  natural  diffidence  felt 
by  any  normal  person  when  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
superior  knowledge.  But  they  are  pleased  at  your  ap¬ 
proval,  and  when  they  feel  your  disappointment  at 
their  failure  it  will  inspire  them  to  stronger  efforts 
than  a  thousand  words.  Establish  this  bond  and  the 
key  to  the  fortress  is  yours.  The  pupil  feels  that  you 
are  his  friend.  He  strives  to  please  you,  and  in  doing 
so  forgets  the  drudgery  that  once  accompanied  prac¬ 
tice.  His  work  becomes  a  pleasure  to  himself  and  to 
you,  and  results  which  previously  required  six  les¬ 
sons  are  now  accomplished  in  one. 

Neither  will  the  results  be  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
pupil.  Let  this  sympathy  and  friendship  spring  up 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  saving  of  nerve  force. 

Y  bile  you  are  just  as  particular,  aye,  even  more  so, 
and  accomplish  much  better  results,  the  strain  of 
teaching  will  be  minimized  till  you  wonder  why  les¬ 
sons  ever  were  so  nerve-destroying. 

The  Pupil’s  Future. 

Lessons  must  stop.  There  conies  a  time,  when,  in 
the  natural  order  of  events,  a  pupil  must  leave  the 
teacher  and  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  What  is 
to  be  the  outcome?  Have  you  so  established  him  in 
the  principles  of  his  art  that  he  can  go  on  evolving 
his  own  powers?  While  guiding  him,  have  you  de¬ 
veloped  in  him  that  self-reliance  which  will  enable  him 
to  execute  and  interpret  independently?  If,  at  the 
close  of  his  course  of  study,  the  pupil  has  not  at¬ 
tained  the  power  to  think,  and  to  think  independently 
for  himself,  and  to  go  on  to  higher  thinking,  then 
somewhere  along  the  way  must  be  written  “Failure.” 
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The  question  lias  often  been  put  to  me,  Should  a 
boy  who  shows  no  especial  musical  talent  be  made 
to  study  the  piano? 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter.  The 
refining  influence  of  music,  and  its  aid  in  developing 
the  mind  is  sufficiently  recognized  to  need  no  further 
debate  just  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  persist  in  making  a  boy  con¬ 
tinue  his  musical  studies  after  a  fair  trial  has  proven 
that  he  has  neither  taste  nor  talent,  is  at  once  seri¬ 
ous  and  absurd.  The  time  that  he  wastes  under  such 
conditions  might  have  made  telling  effect  if  devoted 
to  another  branch ;  and  that  is  a  loss  of  far  greater 
consideration  than  the  money  expended.  But  the 
fact  that  many  thousands  are  thus  annually  wasted, 
is  in  itself  a  grave  enough  question. 

What  is  a  fair  trial?  is  the  consequent  question. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  main  trouble  often  lies 
with  the  teacher.  If  he  fail  to  interest  a  boy  in 
his  music  the  outcome  is  a  foregone  conclusion;  and 
too  often  he  does  not  interest  him. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  boy  tries  to  get  out  of  prac¬ 
ticing  is  no  indication  that  he  lacks  talent.  In  my 
own  early  experience,  I  went  so  far  as  to  run  splin¬ 
ters  into  my  fingers  to  escape  this  ordeal;  and  it  was 
some  little  time  before  my  father  discovered  that 
these  repeated  accidents  were  due  to  other  than  un¬ 
foreseen  causes. 

At  eight  years  of  age  things  that  amuse  us  appear 
very  ludicrous  at  forty-eight.  It  was  Talleyrand 
who  said  to  a  man  confessing  that  he  did'not  know 
how  to  play  whist,  “What  a  lonely  old  age  you  are 
preparing  for  yourself !”  I  would  apply  the  same 
thing  to  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  music. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  boy  play  whom  I  had  not 
heard  for  some  time.  “What  is  the  matter  with  your 
playing?”  I  asked,  “it  is  so  rough.”  I  found  out  that 
he  had  been  going  in  zealously  for  football  during 
his  holidays.  Not  that  I  decry  games,  for  I  am  an 
enthusiast  in  that  direction.  But  it  would  be  no 
more  sensible  to  decry  what  music  does  for  the  mind 
than  what  games  do  for  the  body. 

To  give  the  boy  a  fair  trial  in  music  you  must 
make  the  study  of  it  interesting.  Let  him  play  melo¬ 
dies;  explain  chords  and  the  relation  of  notes  to 
him;  do  not  make  him  practice  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  a  time — and  never  let  him  practice  alone. 

The  beginnings  in  music  are  along  far  better  lines 
now  than  they  were  in  the  past,  and  the  mind  is 
more  properly  considered.  It  is  no  longer  the  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  start  that  it  used  to  be. 

Again,  too  many  parents  start  a  boy  in  the  study 


of  music  too  early.  He  should  never  begin  before 
eight,  and  to  disgust  him  with  it  then  by  going  about 
it  the  wrong  way,  settles  the  matter  for  good  and  all. 
And  to  be  disgusted  with  anything  at  eight  is  rather 
lamentable,  is  it  not? 

Some  boys  have  greater  aptitude  for  music,  others 
less.  If  they  go  at  it  willingly,  so  much  the  better; 
if  unwillingly,  try  to  find  out  the  true  cause.  The 
mere  matter  of  endeavoring  to  escape  practice  is  no 
standard  to  gauge  by.  If  a  boy  wants  to  find  a  way 
out  of  that,  he  will  generally  manage  to  find  it.  I 
remember  my  own  powers  of  invention  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  too  well  to  doubt  it. 

To  persist  in  keeping  a  boy  at  the  piano  when  it 
has  been  fairly  demonstrated  that  he  has  no  talent, 
will  plant  such  a  loathing  in  his  mind  for  the  “sooth¬ 
ing”  art  that  his  entire  lifetime  will  be  too  short  to 
get  over  it.  It  is  this  persistence  after  a  fair  trial 
that  does  the  harm,  for  harm  it  assuredly  is,  mean¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  forcible  robbing  of  time  that  might 
have  been  worth  much  to  him  in  later  life  had  it  been 
turned  in  some  other  direction. 

Every  boy,  with  small  exception,  has  a  talent  for 
something.  That  talent,  if  properly  cultivated,  will 
not  unlikely  influence  his  entire  future.  If  for  draw¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  his  career  may  be  that  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  architect  or  inventor,  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  It  is  the  little  things  in  life  that  turn  the 
course  of  it,  and  prove  the  most  powerful  of  in- 
fluenees. 

The  world  has  an  unfortunately  large  percentage 
of  those  whom  we  deem  unsuccessful  men.  How 
many  of  these  would  have  been  unsuccessful  if  the 
proper  talent  had  been  considered  and  given  even 
a  start  in  its  cultivation?  If  a  talent  is  really  in  a 
man,  strongly,  if  it  be  given  a  modest  beginning,  he 
will  find  a  way  to  continue  its  cultivation. 

Sometimes  a  boy  with  whom  nothing  can  be  done 
in  music  is  taken  away  from  it,  and  after  a  little 
he  will  want  of  his  own  accord  to  return  to  its 
study.  Such  a  boy  will  not  likely  waste  his  advan¬ 
tages  a  second  time. 

To  persist  in  keeping  a  boy  at  music  when  it  is 
found,  after  fair  trial,  that  he  has  no  taste  for  it, 
will  not  advance  his  general  education,  but  will  rob 
him  of  time,  which,  given  to  some  other  study,  might 
influence  for  good  his  whole  life. 

But  give  him  the  trial. 


THE  STUPID  PUPIL. 


BY  HELENA  M.  MAGUIRE. 


The  stupid  pupil  is  the  most  desirable  pupil  a 
teacher  can  have.  The  more  stupid  the  pupil  the 
more  clever  the  teacher  must  be.  The  work  done 
with  a  stupid  pupil  is  productive  of  more  deep  and 
intense  satisfaction  for  the  teacher  than  the  work 
done  with  the  cleverest  and  most  brilliant  of  pupils. 
We  have  had  the  “Survival  of  the  Fittest”  for  many 
centuries.  Now  comes  the  “Era  of  the  Unfit,”  and 
through  these  stupid  ones,  these  mental  weaklings, 
we  are  to  learn  great  wisdom. 

It  is  of  these  stupids  that  Carlyle  said  they  come 
into  the  world  of  thought  with  unfurnished  brains. 
There  is  nothing  for  an  idea  to  sit  down  on,  and, 
finding  nothing  but  barrenness  and  emptiness,  and 
bleak,  chill  desolation,  the  idea  straightway  departs 
therefrom.  Who  that  is  a  music  teacher  has  not 
known  the  struggle  of  attempting  to  start  a  family 
of  musical  ideas  to  keeping  house  in  such  a  brain, 
and  the  difficulty  of  persuading  them  to  make  it 
even  their  temporary  abode? 

It  can  be  done,  but  one  has  to  begin  farther  back 
than  the  idea,  or  even  the  moving  in  of  the  idea. 
One  has  to  begin  with  the  brain  itself  and  prepare  it 
for  its  guests  before  one  can  expect  them  to  stay. 
That  is  the  great  difference  between  the  bright  pupil 
and  the  stupid  one;  the  one  comes  prepared  for  the 
real  work  of  musical  instruction,  while  the  other 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  an  instructor  of  music. 


I  have  found  Professor  James’  book  on  psychology 
to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  overcoming  stupid¬ 
ity.  I  have  had  cases  of  stupidity  which  I  should 
never  have  got  the  better  of  had  I  not  read  this 
book,  for  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  to 
pierce  such  density.  But  having  studied  Professor 
James’  theory  of  brain  formation  and  development, 
I  determined  to  make  a  special  study  of  stupid 
pupils.  I  found  it  to  be  interesting  work,  and  I  do 
not  now  feel  either  cross  or  discouraged  when  my 
instruction  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  barren 
waste,  but  rather  a  pleasant  anticipation  of  watch¬ 
ing  another  brain  overcome  its  sluggishness  and 
awaken  into  activity. 

I  have  worked  mainly  upon  the  theory  that  every 
new  thought  or  idea  presented  to  the  brain  must 
plow  a  way,  or  a  channel,  for  itself,  through  the 
brain  matter.  In  a  normal  brain  the  channel,  or 
groove,  or  road  bed,  or  whatever  one  may  wish  to 
call  it,  is  made  Avithout  great  effort,  and  is  of  perma¬ 
nent  duration,  so  that  when  a  like  idea  is  presented 
it  finds  a  Avav  already  made  for  it  and  so  enters  the 
intelligence  easily  and  Avith  rapidity  (thus  we  have 
the  phrase  “with  lightning  intelligence”),  and  the 
innumerable  tributaries  of  thought  flow  therefrom  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

But  other  brains  there  are  whose  matter  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  rock,  in  which  a  way  has  to  be  ham¬ 
mered  and  chiseled,  and  eA'en  blasted  for  every 
thought  presented  to  it.  This  is  a  sIoav  process,  but 
not  the  slowest,  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  brain 
is  that  when  once  an  idea  has  made  its  Avay  into  it,  it 
stays.  Its  road  bed  is  A’ery  durable,  and  Avhile  you 
Avill  not  find  many  ideas  in  such  a  brain,  you  can 
ahvays  be  sure  of  Avhat  you  ha\-e  put  there.  With 
such  a  pupil  to  knoAV  a  thing  once  is  to  knoAV  it 
always;  having  only  a  small  stock  of  ideas  it  is 
always  pretty  sure  to  be  in  good  orderly  condition, 
“get-at-able”  in  fact,  so  that  these  pupils  often  be¬ 
come  in  time  most  satisfactory  ones. 

There  is  another  kind  of  brain  which  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  the  rocky  one,  Avhich  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  it  but  its  aversion  to  taking  in  ideas  and 
putting  them  to  good  purpose.  This  brain  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  “sinking  meadow,”  and  to  make  a  groove 
through  it  for  a  musical  thought,  is  like  building  a 
roadAvay  through  a  so-called  sinking  meadow.  It 
requites  no  end  of  engineering.  One  has  to  fill  in. 
and  fill  in,  and  fill  in — and  then  see  the  ideas  sink 
doAvn  out  of  ken  and  become  lost  forever  ;  and  begin 
again,  to  realize  the  same  result.  One  day  I  was 
driving  upon  a  road  that  had  been  uuilt  over  one  of 
these  “sinking  meadoAvs,”  and  I  Avas  told  that  the 
rows  of  great  willoAV  trees  on  either  side  the  road 
had  been  planted  a  hundred  years  ago  that  their  out- 
reaching  roots  might  help  to  make  a  solid  bed  for 
the  road  across  the  meadow.  I  said,  “What  a  lesson 
of  patience!”  And  I  resolved  anew  to  plant  and 
wait,  busy  all  the  meantime  crushing  great  musical 
facts  into  tiny  thought-pebbles,  and  scattering  them 
carefully  over  the  ways  I  was  trying  to  make 
through  my  “Dismal  Swamps.”  I  sometimes  used  to 
think  that  the  amount  of  musical  material  I  brought 
to  bear  upon  one  girl’s  brain  in  the  way  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  precept,  and  example  Avould  have  stocked  a 
dozen  ordinary  brains  to  overflowing;  and  she  would 
sit  and  listen  attentively  Avith  that  gentle,  stupid 
smile,  “meekly  silly,  sillily  meek.”  But  by  and  by, 
after  a  long,  long  time,  a  very  small  but  quite  cor¬ 
rect  idea  would  trickle  slowly  through  her  brain,  and 
out  either  at  her  finger  tips  or  her  mouth,  and  I 
kneAV  we  had  solid  substance  at  last. 

At  the  year’s  end  I  feel  a  more  intense  satisfaction 
over  what  I  have  accomplished  Avith  my  stupid 
pupils  than  for  Avhat  I  have  done  Avith  my  bright 
pupils,  and  I  feel  more  proud  of  my  poor  “Dismal 
SAvamps,”  Avhom  few  ever  hear  play,  than  of  my 
talented  pupils  who  bring  much  praise  to  my  ears. 

Is  it  worth  while,  this  hard  work,  which  brings 
such  small  and  hidden  results?  Yes;  for  the  music 
teacher  cannot  live  by  talented  pupils  alone.  These 
are  far  too  few.  The  pupil  Avith  genius  is  a  good 
advertisement;  he  Avill  bring  you  pupils,  but  not  all 
like  himself;  and  he  cannot  keep  your  pupils  for 
you.  The  secret  of  a  teacher’s  success  is  the  being 
able  to  keep  her  pupils,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
she  can  do  this  is  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  different  kinds  of  brain  which  come  under  her 
instruction,  and  to  be  able  to  make  music  a  possibil¬ 
ity  and  a  happiness  for  the  stupid  as  Avell  as  for  the 
bright.  The  music  teacher  in  the  Institute  for 
Feeble  Minded  does  it  for  his  pupils,  and  we  must  be 
able  to  do  it  for  ours  if  we  Avould  be  successful. 
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The  Repertory  of  Pupils: 
Why,  How,  and  What? 
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By  repertory  I  mean  a  collection  of  pieces  which, 
having  been  taken  as  lessons,  one  after  another, 
have  been  thoroughly  learned  and  are  retained  by  the 
pupil  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  played,  several  of  them 
in  succession,  at  request  and  without  immediate  prep¬ 
aration.  It  is  to  have  a  collection  of  pieces,  and 
also  the  pieces,  and  really  to  have  them.  Thus  the 
pupil  has  a  repertory  in  the  same  sense  as  artists 
have  repertories;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  artists.  Those  of  the  first  class  can  play  you 
at  call  almost  any  piece  in  the  entire  repertory  of  the 
pianist  notably  Godowsky  can  do  this,  Rubinstein 
and  von  Biilow  used  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  in  all 
likelihood  Busoni  can  do  it.  Then  there  are  artists 
of  a  second  class  who  have  at  call  anywhere  from  ten 
to  fifty  pieces,  but  have  to  relearn  anything  outside 
this  range. 

The  common  run  of  pupils  not  only  do  not  have  a 
repertory  made  for  them  by  their  teachers,  they  often 
forget  one  week  the  piece  they  played  the  week  before. 
Hence  we  have  taken  in  hand  three  rather  large  and 
difficult  questions:  What  should  bj  the  nature  and 
compass  of  a  pupil’s  repertory.  How  it  is  to  be  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  How  made  permanent?  It  is  evident, 
then,  since  the  object  of  studying  music  is  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  music,  and  to  be  able  to 
know  music  and  to  have  some  on  hand  all  the  time; 
the  pupil  who,  after  some  months’  lessons,  has  noth¬ 
ing  on  hand  has  in  fact  put  himseli  upon  the  list  of 
non-dividend-paying  stocks.  He  is  a  sort  of  sieve, 
into  which  water  has  been  poured  from  time  to  time, 
but  which  after  a  week  of  vacation  is  as  dry  as  a  hay¬ 
mow.  So  are  too  many  pupils. 

The  permanent  aspects  of  piano  lessons,  the  relation 
of  the  lessons  to  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil  now  and 
later  on,  are  not  enough  considered.  Every  term  of 
lessons  ought  to  be  a  certain  addition  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  capital  of  the  pupil;  it  ought  to  make  an  ap¬ 
preciable  addition  to  his  resources  for  enjoyment  and 
to  the  furnishings  of  his  mind.  Now,  with  reference 
to  the  last-named  point,  I  am  not  one  of  those  mod¬ 
em  educators  who  think  that  pupils  ought  to  be 
awakened  involuntarily,  their  attention  attracted  by 
the  charm  of  what  is  offered  them,  and  then  made  to 
remember  only  so  much  as  sticks  to  their  attention 
without  conscious  application  on  their  part.  On  the 
contrary,  while  I  concede  that  this  spontaneous  awak¬ 
ening  of  attention  to  the  world  about  him  is  the  first 
step  toward  beginning  the  lifelong  work  of  enriching 
the  contents  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  consider  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  knowledge  to  be  impaired  by  work  any  more 
than  an  appetite  for  food  is  impaired  by  the  necessity 
of  chewing  it — provided  it  be  not  too  tough.  In  other 
words,  the  conscious  application  of  mind  to  a  given 
task  is  legitimate;  it  is  a  part  of  the  order  of  life; 
and  the  weak-minded  individual  who  tries  to  go 
through  life  without  this  aid  will  make  a  poor  re¬ 
sult.  Moreover,  experience  shows  that  what  people 
work  for  they  prize. 

A  merely  casual  interest  in  the  agreeable  effect  of 
music,  therefore,  is  not  a  sufficient  motive  for  devel¬ 
opment.  There  must  be  things  to  be  accurately 
known,  which  only  close  and  concentrated  attention 
will  give  the  student.  Therefore  the  teacher  has  the 
work  of  plowing  and  harrowing  this  dry  ground 
and  planting  seed  there,  until  a  new  crop  grows  upon 
its  own  roots. 

The  mental  attention  in  the  beginning  will  be  of 
slight  intensity;  it  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  increase 
it.  This  is  to  be  done  first  of  all  by  educating  the 
car  to  hear  and  to  enjoy  Melody,  Rhythm,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Harmony;  and  by  giving  pieces  to  study  which 
contain  beauties  of  Rhythm,  Melody,  Harmony— 
which  are,  in  short,  within  their  limits,  good  music. 
This  is  to  happen  in  every  grade  from  the  first  up.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  a  new  elementary  repertory  of  easy 
music.  The  old  sonatina  variety  is  becoming  meager 
and  stale.  The  left  hand  is  kept  too  quiet,  and  the 
whole  is  too  meager.  In  the  easy  grades  I  have  tried 
to  select  out  of  the  older  material  that  which  has  in  it 
more  of  this  quality  of  musical  interest,  and  have 
measurably  succeeded.  Those  interested  will  look  in 
the  first  three  grades  or  four  grades,  and  in  my  Books 
of  Studies  in  Phrasing,  Schumann  Album,  the  collec¬ 


tion  of  Bethoven  for  fourth  grade,  etc.  Here  are  many 
easy  pieces  which  are  of  sterling  purity  as  music 
varied  in  style,  thoroughly  musical  and  stimulative 
to  study. 

The  teacher’s  object  with  the  first-grade  pupil  is  a 
little  complicated.  The  child  has  to  learn  to  read 
notes,  know  the  keyboard,  make  a  beginning  in  mu¬ 
sical  theory  (such  as  knowing  the  scales,  simple 
chords,  and  usual  varieties  of  measure),  and  begin  to 
gain  a  sort  of  automatic  ease  in  reproducing  with  his 
hands  the  musical  thoughts  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 

Right  here  we  draw  a  line.  The  “musical  thoughts 
he  has  in  his  mind.”  In  the  same  way  as  no  one  has 
a  right  to  talk  anything  else  than  what  he  has  in  his 
mind  (unless,  indeed,  he  is  undergoing  an  education 
as  a  parrot)  so  also  the  music  pupil  aims  to  play 
the  musical  ideas  he  has  in  his  mind.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  is  where  we  begin.  It  is  our  business  to  get 
ideas  into  his  mind — no  matter  how  small  the  open¬ 
ing.  All  this  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  technic  of  teach¬ 
ing,  which  although  ignored  by  a  great  majority  of 
teachers  belongs  nevertheless  to  teaching  technic,  pure 
and  simple,  and  this  we  leave  for  summer  courses, 
college  courses,  or  wherever  they  set  about  system¬ 
atically  the  educating  of  people  for  teachers. 

Rarely  is  there  any  trouble  in  obtaining  memorizing 
from  young  pupils,  although  some  of  them  are  able  to 
remember  but  a  very  short  portion  for  a  lesson.  It  is 
the  older  pupil  who  is  helpless  in  memorizing.  Such 
a  one  has  to  be  educated  in  the  elementary  unities 
of  music,  one  by  one,  the  rhythm,  the  melody,  the 
chords  and  chord-successions,  and  then  in  their  rela¬ 
tion.  But  for  any  person  to  give  up  memorizing  as 
being  something  beyond  his  powers  is  simply  one  way 
of  confessing  that  being  incompetent  himself  he  has 
not  a  teacher  able  to  lilt  him  over.  Leschetizky  well 
says  that  a  pupil  in  a  given  number  of  months  will 
learn  as  much  music  memorized  as  read  from  notes, 
and  will  learn  it  a  great  deal  better.  I  had  worked 
that  out  to  my  own  satisfaction  years  and  years  ago. 
So  they  will. 

Now  the  great  difficulty  with  the  majority  of  mem¬ 
orizing  is  that  the  pupils  do  not  know  enough  things 
about  the  piece  they  think  they  have  “learned,  for  the 
present.”  A  musical  associate,  who  is  a  sort  of 
“doctor”  in  memorizing,  declares  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  musical  memory,  which  people  have  in 
varying  degrees:  Eye  memory  (an  impression  of  how 
the  notes  look)  ;  ear  memory,  the  impression  of  how 
they  sound;  and  hand  memory,  the  feeling  of  suc¬ 
cession  in  muscular  motions  and  in  adaptation  to  key¬ 
board  conditions.  If  you  want  to  get  a  sharp  idea 
of  how  much  this  last  element  amounts  to,  try  to 
play  the  piece  you  know  best  a  half  step  higher  or 
a  whole  step  higher  than  you  usually  play  it.  You 
will  find  that  the  unexpected  relations  of  the  fingers 
to  the  ideas  will  disturb  your  impressions  very  much 
indeed. 

When  a  pupil  knows  a  piece  it  means  to  know  these 
several  things:  First,  to  be  able  to  play  the  melody 
alone;  the  bass  alone;  the  chords  alone;  the  different 
rhythms  alone;  the  entire  right-hand  part  straight 
through;  the  entire  left-hand  part  straight  through; 
to  begin  anywhere  desired  and  go  on  from  that  point 
without  difficulty.  When  you  succeed  in  getting  some 
one  piece  learned  in  these  different  ways,  you  will 
discover  that  the  pupil  has  upon  it  a  firm  grasp  en¬ 
tirely  new  in  your  experience.  Then  suppose  the 
pupil  forgets  one  thing  or  another;  forgets  the  whole. 
Here  we  follow  our  Leschetizky;  we  learn  it  over; 
and  we  learn  it  over  again  until  it  sticks.  It  is 
bound  to  stick  sooner  or  later.  Only  when  it  sticks 
are  we  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  the  piece  for 
musical  playing.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
intei-pretation  or  expression  when  you  haven't  any¬ 
thing  to  express  or  interpret?  The  idea  is  absurd. 

Granted,  then,  that  our  pupil  has  learned  his  little 
piece  of  three  lines  in  all  these  ways,  what  do  we  do 
then?  We  then  begin  to  find  out  the  different  little 
accents,  crescendos,  decrescendos,  pedaling  and  so  on 
needed  to  make  it  sound  as  if  we  really  meant  it. 
Nor  is  this  done  in  a  moment.  It  is  like  preparing  a 
■sonata  or  great  composition  for  concert  playing;  you 
hear  it  over  and  over,  with  an  improvement  here,  an 
improvement  there,  etc.  When  this  little  piece  begins 


to  sound  like  music  we  have  begun  to  form  a  reper¬ 
tory.  What  we  now  have  to  do  is  to  add  to  it. 

I  he  next  piece  will  come  up  through  the  great 
tribulation  of  the  first  one,  taking  very  likely  just  as 
long.  Rut  perserverance  is  the  word.  There  eventu¬ 
ally  comes  a  time  when  the  second  piece  is  played 
e\en  better  than  the  first.  Here  is  where  teachers  fall 
down,  they  go  on  and  give  a  third  piece  and  let  the 
first  one  slide,  and  the  second  piece  begin  to  slide. 
I  he  growth  in  music  is  exactly  like  getting  rich.  The 
rule  of  the  game  is:  “Keep  what  you  get;  get  all  you 
can.”  Iherefore  during  the  lesson  when  the  third 
piece  is  beginning,  we  also  begin  reviewing  the  first 
piece.  If  it  still  sticks  nicely,  a  little  work  will  be 
enough;  the  teacher  merely  hears  it  played  after  the 
lesson  on  the  third  piece  is  done.  And  so  it  goes 
with  a  fourth  and  fifth,  and  all  subsequent  pieces. 
Each  in  turn  is  the  subject  of  an  intense  concentra¬ 
tion  of  mind,  and  each  in  turn  is  eventually  taken 
into  the  mind  and  more  less  kept  there.  Your  task 
is  to  make  it  more. 

Here  a  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pupils  in  the  first  grade  rarely  can  practice  as  much 
as  an  hour  a  day,  and  with  their  untrained  musical 
minds  they  cannot  learn  more  than  a  very  little. 

I  know  that.  But  if  that  little  is  well  learned,  each 
bit  added  strenghtens  the  other,  and  by  degrees  the 
mind  gets  stronger.  Anyway  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  study  the  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  play  at  least  six  good  pieces  straight  through, 
one  after  another,  like  a  recital.  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  are  after.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how 
much  or  how  many,  but  how. 

Here  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  quality  in  the 
music  itself.  The  object  is  to  make  the  pupils  musical. 
When  we  have  taken  them  through  some  five  or  ten 
pieces  in  the  way  I  have  described  they  cannot 
escape  being  made  more  musical.  First  of  all  the  mind 
has  learned  to  recognize  the  constructive  elements  of 
the  music;  the  three  great  primal  elements  of 
Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Harmony,  and  to  know  the 
latter  exactly,  because  Harmony  is  precisely  that 
element  in  music  which  none  find  out  by  themselves. 
It  is  the  central  element  of  all,  and  the  ground  of  all 
tonal  unities.  Ho,  unless  we  direct  attention  to  Har¬ 
mony  in  the  start,  and  keep  it  there,  we  will  never 
advance  to  really  superior  music,  for  the  harmony 
will  leave  us  behind.  This  is  the  ground  of  so  much 
popular  misunderstanding  of  Bach  and  Schumann. 
People  have  not  learned  to  follow  this  kind  of  ideas, 
and  both  these  great  masters,  while  perhaps  the  most 
emotional  of  all  composers,  are  also  strongest  in 
Harmony. 

In  order  to  get  and  keep  the  best  results  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  the  repertories  of  pupils  shall  be  as 
varied  as  possible.  Pieces  of  quick  running  work, 
dance  movements,  in  which  the  melody  figures,  are 
those  of  a  jig;  slow  and  tender  melodies  resting  upon 
deep  and  reposeful  harmonies.  All  the  types  must 
be  covered,  and  covered  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
music  which  is  pleasing  and  rewardful  to  young 
players.  The  graded  course  and  phrasing  books  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  will  illustrate  what  kind  of  pieces  I 
mean.  There  is  not  one  piece  in  the  three  books  of 
phrasing  which  any  pupil  can  afford  to  omit  between 
the  first  grade  and  the  fourth  or  fifth.  They  might 
need  several  more;  if  so,  provide  them.  These°at 
least  cover  the  required  work. 

Outside  of  that  material  be  sure  to  cover  two  other 
elements.  Bach  must  be  begun  in  the  second  grade, 
and  they  must  do  something  of  him  in  every  grade! 
The  easiest  pieces  by  Bach  that  I  remember  are  a 
Minuet  in  B-flat,  which  Mr.  Faelten  has  in  his  book 
of  easy  pieces  by  Bach,  and  the  prelude  in  C  minor 
(which  I  have  ventured  to  abridge  in  a  recent  collec¬ 
tion).  The  other  kind  of  piece  needed  is  the  popular 
variety,  the  better  class  of  salon  music.  But  of  tins 
I  have  no  room  to  speak. 

Summary .  What  is  studied  must  be  learned,  or 
it  will  have  little  or  no  educational  value  to  the 
pupil.  What  is  learned  must  be  retained.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  pieces  must  be  regulated  to  secure  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  styles  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  gets  some¬ 
thing  worth  while.  The  pupil  who,  after  a  term,  has 
not  any  two  or  three  pieces  at  immediate  command 
when  called  upon,  has  missed  most  of  the  good  be¬ 
longing  to  the  opportunity. 

Have  a  repertory. 


The  number  of  persons  who  wrap  their  thinking 
apparatus  in  a  napkin  and  thus  deprive  themselves 
of  treasures  of  knowledge  is  surprising. 
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Trifles  do  not  make  the  man,  though  they 
speak  eloquently  of  his  real  self. 

The  man  who  disregards  details  will  disregard 
principles. 

The  wise  man  neglects  no  single  thing  in  the 
chain  of  perfection;  for  him  there  are  no 
trifles. 

*  *  * 

To  many  readers  of  The  Etude  my  title  will  seem 
unpleasantly  prosaic.  I  ask  them,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  certain  elements  of  success. 

Success  in  music  teaching  conies  through  attention 
to  many  details.  One  might  sum  up  the  matter  by 
saying  that  a  successful  music  teacher  must 

(1)  Be  a  good  musician, 

(2)  Must  have  an  agreeable  personality, 

(3)  Must  be  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others, 

(4)  Must  have  business  tact  and  push, 

(5)  Must  not  neglect  his  pupils  either  by  giving 
them  less  than  the  bargain  calls  for,  or  by  un¬ 
punctuality  or  the  missing  of  the  appointments,  and 

(0)  Must  not  neglect  the  proper  presentation  or  col¬ 
lection  of  his  bills. 

On  reading  the  last  point  I  imagine  my  readers 
smiling.  “That  is  the  last  thing,”  they  seem  to  say, 
“in  which  the  average  music  teacher  is  deficient.  You 
may  trust  a  man  to  present  his  bill  for  services  at  the 
proper  moment  though  he  may  have  neglected  his 
pupil  unconscionably  all  the  term.” 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  musicians,  as  a  whole,  are 
as  wise  in  these  matters  as  business  men  are  as  a 
whole.  In  saying  that  music  teachers  must  not 
neglect  proper  presentation  or  collection  of  bills  I 
mean  to  bring  up  the  whole  financial  side  of  lesson 
giving.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  know 
that  the  matters  of  missed  lessons,  of  collection  of 
bills,  of  saving  of  doubtful  accounts  often  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  a  man’s 
career. 

Before  coming  to  my  subject  proper,  the  Teacher’s 
Bookkeeping,  1  v>  ould  like  to  say  a  word  on  two 
topics:  first,  the  pupil  who  pays  every  lesson;  and, 
second,  the  pupil  who  misses  lessons  and  is  unwilling 
to  pay  for  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  one’s  way  in  everything, 
but  persons  in  general  may  be  appealed  to  on  their 
reasonable  side.  If  a  fair  understanding  is  reached  at 
the  first  lesson,  many  of  the  disagreeable  features  of 
the  music  teacher’s  work  may  be  eliminated.  Pupils 
who  pay  every  lesson  think  that  they  wash  the  slate 
clean  thereby.  They  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
any  obligation  either  for  future  visits  to  the  studio 
or  for  appointments  not  met  by  them.  Nothing  is 
more  vexing  to  the  teacher  than  to  work  conscien¬ 
tiously  with  a  pay-by-the-lesson  pupil  and  have  him 
disappear  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him,  perhaps 
never  seeing  him  again.  The  pupil  who  misses  lessons 
and  who  is  much  grieved  at  being  asked  to  pay  for 
them  is  also  unsatisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 

What  I  propose  in  these  two  cases  is  that  before 
lessons  are  underway  the  teacher  shall  say  to  the 
pupil,  “You  wish  to  begin  lessons  with  me.  I  wish 
to  do  all  I  can  for  you,  and  will  use  all  my  energies 
to  that  effect.  Very  much  depends  on  you,  however; 
your  practice  must  be  ample  and  regular;  your  les¬ 
sons  must  be  given  punctually  and  regularly;  I  keep 
my  studio  open,  providing  a  convenient  and  cheerful 
lesson  room  and  expect  you  to  meet  me  steadily  as 
agreed  upon.  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  proposition.  I 
give  lessons  by  the  month.  You  wish  to  take  lessons 
as  often  as  two  a  week.  My  terms  are - dol¬ 

lars  for  the  month.  In  that  time  I  guarantee  to  give 

you - lessons.  If  you  find  yourself  unable,  for 

any  reason,  to  meet  our  appointment,  I  will  on  rea¬ 
sonable  notice,  make  the  lesson  up  at  some  subse¬ 
quent  date  convenient  to  both  of  us.  In  any  event, 
however,  my  fee  is  due  on  the  first  of  the  month. 
If  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to  pay  portions  of  the 
total  sum  at  each  lesson  as  taken,  do  so;  but  let  it 
be  understood  that  you  are  taking  a  month’s  lessons 
from  me  and  not  a  fixed  number  a  week.” 

This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  many  of  the  Paris 
teachers,  and  presents  many  interesting  features.  I 
recommend  it  to  The  Etude  readers  for  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

Now,  as  to  bookkeeping.  Very  likely  many  of  my 
readers  have  a  system  of  recording  lessons  and  mak¬ 
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ing  out  and  presenting  bills,  with  which  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied.  The  main  thing,  of  course,  is  to  have 
some  system  that  is  clear,  workable,  and  safe.  Much 
bookkeeping  is  done  in  a  happy-go-lucky  style,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  when  bills  evolved  by  its  help  are  correct. 
I  wish  to  recommend  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  in¬ 
vestigate  new  matters,  the  card-index  system. 

The  monthly  magazines  contain  advertisements  of 
several  firms  supplying  card  indexes.  A  tray  contain¬ 
ing  several  hundred  cards,  ample  enough  for  several 
years’  use  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum.  A  teacher 
with  fifty  pupils  during  the  year  is  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  One  card  ought  to  give  room  (ledger  ruling)  for 
at  least  forty  lessons  using  one  side,  or  eighty  lessons 
using  both  sides.  For  a  year’s  work,  then,  less  than 
one  hundred  cards  would  be  used.  By  the  help  of 
larger  cards,  called  guides,  the  cards  may  be  divided 
into  classes.  Thus,  one  may  have  guides  labe’ed 
“Season  of  1903-1!)04,”  “Season  of  1904-1905,”  “Bills 
Due,”  “Bills  Paid,”  “Missed  Lessons,”  “Cash,” 
“Music  Store”  (with  name  of  firm),  etc.  Many  of  the 
Anns  selling  card  indexes  make  a  wooden  tray  just 
large  enough  to  fit  in  a  desk  drawer;  this  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  One  can  also  buy  strongly-made  portfolios 
five  inches  long,  four  inches  high  and  one  inch  thick 
holding  two  hundred  cards,  or  sizes  a  little  larger, 
holding  three  or  four  hundred  cards,  for  a  very  small 
sum.  A  request  for  prices  to  any  card-index  firm  will 
doubtless  bring  full  information.  Teachers  who  take 
pride  in  the  accuracy  of  their  accounts,  who  wish  to 
keep  close  watch  of  the  details  of  their  business,  will 
be  much  interested  in  the  system  imperfectly  outlined 
above.  Any  teacher  who  tries  this  system  of  keeping 
accounts  will  find  that  its  adaptability  to  every  de¬ 
partment  of  his  work  is  simply  astonishing.  Not 
simply  lesson  accounts,  but  his  own  cash  account, 
bills,  addresses,  lists  of  music,  engagements,  church 
music  (if  he  be  an  organist),  lists  of  reading  topics, 
indexes  of  scraps,  all  these  may  be  simply  and  clearly 
kept  before  his  eye.  The  great  beauty  of  the  system 
is  that  there  is  no  dead  wood  in  it;  as  soon  as  a 
card  represents  a  finished  transaction  it  is  removed 
to  the  store  box,  cr,  if  less  important,  torn  up. 


STUDIO  TALKS. 


BY  S.  BEID  SrENCER. 


Pupils  often  make  the  mistake  of  playing  with  one 
hand  sooner  than  with  the  other  when  both  should 
be  used  simultaneously.  For  some  unknown  reason 
the  left  hand  always  plays  first  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  A  tight-rope  walker,  feeling  himself  falling 
toward  the  left,  will  lean  to  the  right,  and  instead  of 
falling  that  way  he  will  restore  his  equilibrium.  In 
like  manner,  the  student  should  correct  this  fault  by 
making  an  effort  to  play  with  the  right  hand  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  left.  If  this  should  actually  occur, 
it  would  be  equally  as  bad  as  the  other,  but  instead  it 
w’ill  cause  the  notes  played  by  each  hand  to  coincide 
exactly. 

In  playing  octaves,  chords,  and  double  notes  a  mus¬ 
cular  condition  is  necessary  that  is  the  opposite  from 
that  required  for  scales  and  single  notes.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  stroke  should  be  from  the  knuckle, 
but  in  the  former  the  knuckles  should  be  as  rigid  as 
possible,  and  the  stroke  made  from  the  wrist,  which 
should  be  as  loose  as  possible.  These  two  opposite 
conditions,  so  close  to  each  other,  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  influence  each  other  a  particle.  An  excellent 
study  for  a  beginner  in  octave  playing  is  Bertini,  Op. 
29,  No.  22,  in  C  Major.  This  should  be  practiced  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  metronome  at  one  hundred,  two 
ticks  to  each  octave.  The  stroke  must  be  from  the 
wrist,  and  the  elbow  and  forearm  must  not  be  allowed 
to  move.  The  stroke  should  be  made  as  quickly  as 
possible,  throwing  the  hand  down  and  up  with  light¬ 
ning  rapidity,  raising  it  to  its  highest  point  without 
disturbing  the  forearm  or  elbow.  The  distance  of  an 
octave  should  be  maintained  in  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  without  allowing  them  to  extend  or  contract 
while  in  the  air.  The  other  fingers  of  the  hand  must 
be  held  high  so  they  will  not  strike  intermediate  keys. 
The  stroke  and  return  must  be  made  with  lightning 
rapidity,  so  that  there  will  be  quite  a  sensation  of 
rest  at  the  highest  point  between  each  stroke,  which 
is  quite  possible  at  the  extremely  slow  speed  indi¬ 
cated.  The  hand  must  not  have  a  gradual  start,  and 
the  sharpest  eye  must  not  detect  a  tremor  or  a  move¬ 
ment  until  it  drops  with  a  movement  like  it  would 
have  if  it  was  held  by  a  spring,  and  the  spring  sud¬ 


denly  released.  The  key  must  be  left  with  a  motion 
similar  to  that  made  in  testing  a  hot  iron,  without 
the  least  sensation  of  clinging  or  anything  but  an 
instantaneous  rebound.  Where  the  next  octave  is  at 
a  distance  the  sidewise  movement  of  the  arm  must  be 
combined  with  the  return,  so  that  the  hand  will  be  in 
position  the  instant  it  reaches  the  highest  point. 
When  the  study  has  been  mastered  at  the  speed  indi¬ 
cated  it  may  be  accelerated  by  slight  degrees,  gradu¬ 
ally  reducing  the  height  of  the  movement  in  the 
higher  speeds  until  the  hand  plays  quite  close  to  the 
keys  with  no  more  upward  movement  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  This  Bertini  study,  when  so  studied  and  mas¬ 
tered,  will  be  found  an  adequate  preparation  for  the 
second  book  of  Ivullak’s  octave  studies,  and  these  will 
be  sufficient  preparation  for  any  octave  passages  in 
piano  literature. 

The  fingering  and  correct  movements  and  conditions 
are  far  more  important  than  getting  the  notes  cor¬ 
rect.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  reverse  is 
tme.  A  piece  may  be  played  with  many  wrong  notes, 
and  it  would  be  a  small  thing  in  comparison  with 
forming  bad  habits  that  would  mar  one’s  entire  fu¬ 
ture  musical  career. 

Where  a  very  slow  speed  with  the  metronome  is 
desirable,  it  is  a  great  help  to  set  it  for  twice  the 
speed  required  and  allow  two  tick  in  place  of  one,  or 
three  times  and  three  ticks  in  triplet  rhythm. 

If  a  passage  is  played  badly  at  a  certain  speed  a 
faster  speed  will  surely  make  it  go  worse,  while  a 
slower  speed  will  make  the  difficulty  easier  to  con¬ 
quer.  If  the  universal  panacea  for  technical  dis¬ 
orders  exists,  it  is  slow  practice  with  metronome. 

Where  both  hands  play  together  the  left  hand  will 
be  the  most  liable  to  make  mistakes.  Concentrate 
the  attention  on  the  left  hand  regardless  of  what  the 
right  hand  may  or  may  not  do,  and  the  latter  will  be 
found  automatic  in  a  large  degree,  so  long  as  the  left 
hand  is  correct. 

A  pupil’s  eyesight  is  supposed  to  be  as  good  as  that 
of  his  teacher.  The  teacher’s  duty  is  to  show  him 
only  what  he  cannot  see  for  himself,  such  as  correct 
interpretation,  muscular  conditions,  etc.,  and  not  the 
notes  or  indicated  fingering.  Should  a  teacher  ever 
find  it  necessary  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  notes, 
that  pupil  should  consider  himself  guilty  of  careless¬ 
ness,  if  not  indifference. 

Do  you  aspire  to  intuitive  correct  pedaling?  Then 
study  harmony.  The  pedal  should  be  lifted  between 
every  chord,  so  the  two  will  not  be  blurred.  One 
who  has  mastered  harmony  will  know  when  the  chord 
changes,  and  it  does  not  take  much  of  a  musical  ear 
to  protest  against  muddy  pedaling. 

Many  good  solo  pianists  are  helpless  in  ensemble 
work.  The  duets  in  Lebert  &  Stark’s  first  book,  when 
mastered,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  making  the 
most  distracting  contrasts  in  rhythm  and  time  a 
simple  proposition.  I  strongly  advise  the  use  of  a 
metronome  when  practicing  and  playing  them. 

The  hands  should  not  be  lifted  and  moved  from  one 
note  to  another,  except  where  the  distance  is  too 
great  to  be  reached  or  where  there  would  be  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  disregard  rests  or  phrasing.  When  reaching 
for  a  note  one  should  not  look  at  his  hands.  Instead, 
he  should  feel  for  the  note  and  be  guided  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  certain  feeling  of  the  hand  will  give 
any  of  the  distances  within  its  stretching  capacity. 
Think  of  the  distance,  not  the  note. 

There  are  many  who  have  studied  harmony  by  the 
aid  of  figured  basses  and  who  are  so  expert  with 
them  that  they  can  play  them  at  sight  as  readily  as 
if  they  were  written  out  in  full.  Let  none  such  de¬ 
ceive  themselves  by  thinking  that  because  of  this  fact 
they  have  mastered  even  the  rudiments  of  harmony. 
Figured  basses  always  indicate  the  chord  to  be  used. 
Practical  harmony  gives  a  melody  and  leaves  the 
harmonist  at  his  own  discretion,  requiring  him,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  obeying  the  rules,  to  select  the  chord  so  as 
to  produce  the  best  musical  effect.  Let  the  harmony 
teacher  take  a  pupil  that  is  supposedly  “finished,” 
and  give  him  a  simple  chorale  in  the  soprano,  con¬ 
fining  him  to  the  use  of  triads  and  no  modulations. 
Doubtless  the  work  will  be  done  b’ameless  so  far  as 
consecutive  fifths,  etc.,  are  concerned.  But  if  one 
spot  can  be  found  where  bad  judgment  i3  displayed 
in  chord  se’ection,  the  student  is  at  fault.  The  stu¬ 
dent  may  say:  “I  obeyed  all  the  rules,”  but  that  is 
no  excuse.  At  the  point  in  question  several  chords 
might  be  used  without  breaking  the  rules.  The  stu¬ 
dent  did  not  choose  wisely,  and  the  musical  effect 
could  be  improved.  The  student  may  say:  “You 
never  taught  me  to  use  my  own  judgment.”  And  that 
is  an  excuse,  and  a  good  one. 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS. 


-So  much  interest  is  manifested  in  Richard  Strauss, 
the  composer,  at  present  in  the  United  States,  that 
we  reprint  the  following  selections  from  an  article  by 
Gustav  Kobbfi: — 

To  begin  with,  he  is  no  connection  of  the  “waltz” 
family.  His  father,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  the 
joy  of  living  long  enough  to  witness  the  honors  show¬ 
ered  upon  his  son,  was  a  horn  player,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  in  the  Royal  Orchestra,  Munich.  He 
composed,  but  exclusively  for  his  own  instrument. 

Richard  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11,  1864,  so 
that  he  has  become  internationally  famous  before 
reaching  forty.  He  received  his  first  piano  lessons 
from  his  mother  when  he  was  four  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  six  he  gave  a  remarkable  example  of  precocious 
aptitude  for  music.  Hearing  some  children  singing 
around  a  Christmas  tree,  he  said,  “I  can  compose 
something  like  that,”  and  forthwith  composed  a 
three-part  song.  His  mother  was  obliged  to  write  in 
the  words,  because  his  pothooks  were  too  large. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  write  music  before  he  could 
write  in  letters. 

As  there  always  was  a  iot  of  loose  music  paper 
lying  about  the  house,  his  mother  used  it  to  cover  his 
schoolbooks  with.  The  temptation  to  jot  down  his 
musical  ideas  on  these  covers  proved  irresistible  to 


Richard  Strauss. 

the  lad,  and  whenever  he  had  the  chance  he  was 
working  on  the  outside  of  the  books  instead  of  study¬ 
ing  what  was  on  the  inside.  Among  other  things  he 
sketched  out  in  this  manner  the  scherzo  of  his  string 
quartette,  which  has  been  published  as  Op.  2. 

He  composed  a  whole  symphony  while  he  still  was 
at  school.  Levi,  the  conductor  of  the  Royal  Or¬ 
chestra  and  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  Germany 
(he  led  the  orchestra  at  the  “Parsifal”  production  at 
Bayreuth,  in  1882),  saw  the  manuscript,  and  was  so 
struck  with  its  genuine  musical  interest  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  it  at  a  concert. 

During  the  previous  year  (1880)  three  of  his  songs 
had  been  heard  in  public.  Moreover,  shortly  before 
his  symphony  was  produced  the  string  quartette  al¬ 
ready  referred  to  was  performed.  During  all  his 
school  years  he  continued  his  piano  lessons,  and  also 
studied  violin.  He  furthermore  took  a  thorough 
course  in  composition  from  F.  W.  Meyer,  court  con¬ 
ductor  at  Munich.  In  1882,  while  he  was  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Munich,  he  composed  a  serenade  for  wind 
instruments,  ffhis  attracted  von  Biilow’s  attention, 
and  earned  for  Strauss  an  invitation  to  become  von 
Billow’s  assistant  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at 
Meiningen,  a  position  which  gave  him  great  experi¬ 
ence,  especially,  when  soon  afterward  von  Biilow 
resigned  and  the  young  musician  became  conductor. 
He  remained  at  Meiningen  until  the  spring  of  1886, 


when  he  became  assistant  conductor  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  There  he  remained  until  1889,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  conductorship  of  the  Weimar  or¬ 
chestra. 

After  an  almost  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia  in  1892, 
he  made  a  long  tour  of  recuperation  through  Greece, 
^gypt,  and  Sicily.  But  his  genious  was  too  active  to 
rest,  and  it  was  on  this  tour  that  he  composed  his 
opera  of  “Guntram.”  This  was  produced  at  Weimar 
in  May,  1894. 

A  pretty  romance  is  connected  with  the  work. 
After  the  first  performance,  the  engagement  of  the 
composer  to  the  heroine,  Freihild,  was  announced. 
8 he  was  Pauline  de  Ahna,  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
general.  He  left  Weimar  for  Munich,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  called  to  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  in 
1899. 

Strauss  is  fond  of  outdoor  exercise  and  devotes 
much  time  to  it  when  he  is  at  his  pretty  mountain 
cottage  at  Markwartstein  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Al¬ 
most  his  only  other  recreation  is  the  game  of  skat. 
He  tries  to  steal  some  time  every  day  to  devote  to 
it.  When  in  Berlin,  he  can  be  seen  daily  at  ’ the 
CafS  of  the  Kaiserhof  indulging  with  a  few  friends 
in  a  Social  encounter  at  his  favorite  game. 

He  is  a  great  worker.  Recently  he  conducted  four¬ 
teen  concerts  in  as  many  days,  with  a  rehearsal  of 
three  to  five  hours  for  each  concert. 

At  one  of  these  rehearsals,  after  conducting  “Hel- 
denleben”  (“A  Hero’s  Life”),  he  told  a  friend  that  he 
had  spent  a  year  and  a  half  on  its  composition,  and 
that  the  violin  solo  in  it  was  intended  for  a  musical 
portrait  of  his  wife. 

Strauss’  originality  has  made  him  a  new  force  in 
music.  He  is  a  close  student  of  Wagner,  but  not  an 
imitator.  Moreover,  as  Liszt  invented  the  symphonic 
poem,  so  Strauss  has  invented  the  “tone  poem.” 
This  may  be  described  *as  the  freest  development  of 
the  symphony  yet  devised  by  a  composer,  and  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  individuality  that  has  been  so  start¬ 
ling  to  the  musical  world. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  young  readers  we 
add  an  account  of  Strauss’  storv  concerning  the 
writing  of  his  Op.  1. 

I  must  .recognize  not  less  than  three  different 
works  under  the  distinction  of  Op.  1,  a  published 
composition,  a  written  one,  and  one  neither  printed 
nor  written  down  by  me.  The  published  work  which 
appears  as  Op.  1,  a  “Festival  March”  for  full  or¬ 
chestra,  was  brought  out  about  1880  by  Breitkoph 
&  Hartel.  When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  I 
had  written  a  “Christmas  Song,”  which  I  proudly 
marked  as  Op.  1.  But  my  very  first  piece  of  musical 
invention  was  still  earlier.  It  was  a  little  schottische 
which  I  had  played  on  the  piano  and  called 
Schneider  Polka.”  As  I  could  not  write  with  pen 
and  ink  my  father  wrote  down  the  little  piece,  or- 
chestrated  it,  and  in  this  form  it  was  played  in  the 
Gartnerplatz  theater,  in  Munich  as  an  entr’acte  It 
began: — 


The  student  teacher  is  too  inclined  to  be  a  copyist. 
He  leads  his  young  pupils  exactly  in  the  way  in 
which  he  himself  has  been  led;  he  gives  them  the 
same  set  of  exercises,  the  same  pieces,  and  imparts 
to  them  the  views  and  technic  intact  of  his  own 
master.  If  this  master  has  been  a  good  one,  no  better 
plan  than  this  could  be  adopted  by  the  youthful 
teacher.  But  it  is  a  case  of  spreading  error  when  a 
student  teacher  cannot  by  himself  sift  the  genuine 
from  the  false.  He  should  early  learn  to  form  his 
own  judgment  upon  debatable  matters.  He  can  do 
this  best  by  reading  as  many  text-books  as  possible 
on  the  subject  which  he  makes  his  specialty,  just  as 
the  concert  pianist  is  not  content  with  the  systems 
of  a  single  preceptor,  but  develops  style  and  method 
from  all  the  foremost  examples. — Dr.  Annie  Patter¬ 
son,  in  Musical  Opinion. 


INTEREST  VERSUS  DISCIPLINE. 


[Ihe  suggestions  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow, 
while  primarily  intended  for  school  teachers,  apply  in 
principle  to  teachers  of  music.  We  recommend  its 
close  perusal  and  thorough  mastery. — Editor.] 

In  teaching  facts  to  the  young  the  great  thing  to 
aim  at  is  not  discipline,  but  interest.  Learning  should 
be  a  joy,  children  should  be  assisted  forward  by  at¬ 
traction  in  front  rather  than  coerced  by  impact  from 
behind.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  never  to 
kill  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  natural  to  a 
child.  It  is  a  wicked  thing  if  a  preparatory  or  any 
other  school  converts  an  intelligent  and  inquiring 
child  into  a  dull  and  satiated  professional  schoolboy 
or  schoolgirl. 

The  feeling  of  mastery  and  growing  power  is  what 
more  than  anything  conduces  to  interest  and  stim¬ 
ulus,  not  merely  the  presentation  of  interesting  facts; 
it  is  the  consciousness  that  effort  is  remunerative’ 
and  that  they  are  really  getting  on,  that  encourages 
to  further  effort;  whereas  to  feel  no  result  of  all 
their  labors,  but  to  be  made  and  kept  aware  of 
stupidity  and  failure,  is  discouraging  and  kills  all 
spirit.  Labor  at  the  treadmill  or  the  crank  was  of 
this  character— nothing  came  of  it — and  as  a  result  it 
v  as  penally,  perhaps  sinfully,  wearisome;  but  similar 
labor  on  a  bicycle  is  felt  only  as  a  joy,  and  the 
amount  of  it  that  can  be  undergone,  except  against 
too  strong  an  adverse  wind,  is  astonishing. 

The  teaching  should  be  stimulating,  so  as  to  make 
learners  eager  for  more  knowledge.  Food  given  to 
people  who  are  hungry  is  the  food  which  can  be  as¬ 
similated.  Compulsory  feeding  after  the  manner  of 
the  Strasburg  geese,  only  produces  disease. 

Another  of  my  theses  or  educational  counsels  is: 
First  arouse  interest,  then  supply  information,  or  put 
children  in  the  way  of  acquiring  it  for  themselves, 
tl  n  test  and  consolidate  and  systematize  it  —Sir 
Olive  Ledge,  in  The  Contemporary. 


MY  OPUS  I. 


[We  have  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  The  Etude  the  following  from  a  Berlin  publica¬ 
tion  which  addressed  letters  to  a  number  of  well 
known  composers  asking  for  an  account  of  incidents 
connected  with  the  making  of  Opus  I. — Editor.] 

FROM  WILHELM  BERGER. 

1  ou  ask  me  to  send  you  some  word  about  the  first 
of  my  compositions.  After  considerable  reflection  I 
have  decided  to  send  you  a  Christmas  song  as  the 
first  work  of  my  creative  fancy.  The  story  which 
must  of  necessity  belong  to  such  things  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

In  Bremen,  before  I  went  to  school,  I  attended  a 
kindergarten.  Much  importance  was  attached  to 
song  in  this  little  school,  and  it  was  this  circum¬ 
stance  which,  in  later  years,  caused  my  preference  for 
\ocal  music.  I  used  to  go  to  the  piano  frequently  in 
those  days,  without  having  had  instruction  and  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  notation,  and  tried  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  little  melodies  I  had  learned  at  school.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  first  stage  came  the  second,  in 
which  I  attempted  to  invent  melodies  of  my  own  to 
the  lyrics  I  learned.  It  was  to  these  efforts  that  the 
little  Christmas  song  owes  its  existence,  in  my  ninth 
year. 

Since  I  knew  nothing  about  placing  melodies  on 
paper  I  was  compelled  to  call  on  my  father,  who  was 
musically  gifted,  in  these  my  first  efforts  in  composi¬ 
tion.  He  seated  himself  near  me  to  take  down  what 
I  played  at  the  piano.  I  have  in  my  possession  at 
the  present  time  a  whole  album  of  little  piano  pieces 
and  songs  which  were  thus  taken  down.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  song  now  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  of  them. 

I  selected  it  to  send  to  you  also  because  years  ago  it 
was  taken  out  of  my  mother’s  drawer  of  treasures  to 
be  shown  to  a  lady  who  was  a  teacher.  She  thought 
enough  of  the  song  to  use  it  in  her  school  in  Bremen, 
where  it  is  still  sung.  The  song  throughout,  without 
any  addition,  is  my  own  work,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  mention. 


Life  is  made  of  a  few  simple  elements:  as  the 
physical  existence  depends  upon  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
simple  food,  and  exercise,  so  the  deeper  life  is  made 
of  love,  work,  hunger  for  ideals,  appreciation  of 
beauty,  desire  to  know  the  truth.— Edward  Howard 
Griggs. 
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The  ancient  adage  that  “there  is  no  accounting 
for  taste,”  is  founded  upon  a  substratum  of  truth. 
Strictly  and  logically  speaking,  there  is  not;  but  as 
a  matter  of  surface  fact  in  daily  experience,  there  is 
more  dispute — indeed,  more  heated  and  vindictive 
quarreling — about  matters  of  taste  than  about  any 
other  subject,  always  excepting  religious  beliefs. 

The  different  religious  sects  war  with  each  other  to 
the  knife  about  their  various  beliefs,  just  as  if  it 
were  presumable  that  any  one  of  them  is  wholly 
right  and  the  others  wholly  wrong,  or  as  if  what 
they  believe  or  disbelieve  can  possibly  alter  by  a 
hair’s  breadth  the  real  facts,  whatever  they  may  be, 
forgetting  meanwhile  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  religions  is  “peace,  good  will  to  men.”  Just 
so  in  Art,  and  especially  in  Musical  Art,  where 
taste  is  religion,  the  divergent  factions  are,  and  al¬ 
ways  have  been,  fighting  to  the  death  for  their  spe¬ 
cial,  narrow  tenets,  forgetting  that  Art  is  broader 
than  them  all,  has  room  enough  for  all,  and  that  the 
watchword  “pure  taste”  is  too  often  used  to  rally 
the  legions  of  bigotry  and  prejudice. 

Three  Elements  of  Artistic  Taste. 

Artistic  taste,  in  its  true  essence,  is  compounded  of 
three  elements,  namely:  Emotional  Temperament, 
Intellect,  and  Education.  Hence  it  is  partly  natural, 
inherent,  and  partly  a  matter  of  environment  and 
training.  In  a  sense,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  and  cannot  be  fundamentally  changed; 
yet  in  another  sense  it  is  susceptible  of  great  modi¬ 
fication  and  development.  No  two  persons  possess 
these  three  elements  in  exactly  similar  degrees,  or 
mixed  in  precisely  the  same  proportions.  Hence  the 
wide  diversity  of  what  is  called  taste.  When  all  three 
are  present  in  largest  measure  and  blended  in  about 
equal  proportion,  we  find  the  broadest,  finest,  and 
fullest  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  widest 
range  of  esthetic  impressions — the  greatest  variety  of 
art  forms.  This  breadth  and  catholicity  of  taste 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  votary  of  music  or  any 
other  art.  We  cannot  supply  emotion  or  intelligence, 
if  wholly  lacking  in  ourselves  or  our  pupils,  but  we 
can  arouse,  direct,  and  expand  them,  and  materially 
improve  the  original  compound  by  thorough  stirring 
and  a  generous  admixture  of  the  third  element — 
education. 

Taste,  like  any  other  faculty,  is  amenable  to  cul¬ 
ture.  It  grows.  Only  prejudice  stands  still.  The 
boy  who  enjoys  only  “rag-time”  at  ten,  only  love- 
lyrics  at  twrenty,  may,  at  thirty,  revel  in  the  Bee¬ 
thoven  symphony  or  the  Wagner  opera,  if  he  has  a 
chance  to  develop  and  is  not  too  stupid  or  too  hide¬ 
bound  to  take  it.  True  taste  is  progressive,  seeks 
new  fields,  a  broader  scope,  increases  its  possibilities 
for  enjoyment  with  every  year.  Prejudice  hangs 
back,  clinging  stubbornly  to  old,  familiar  landmarks, 
refusing  even  to  examine  what  is  new  or  different, 
keeping  to  the  well-worn  routes  of  accustomed  sen¬ 
sations  and  mere  personal  preferences. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  German  peasant  who  once  in 
his  life  spent  a  day  at  the  best  hotel  in  Berlin.  He 
went  to  the  table  with  the  remark,  “The  farmer  eats 
what  the  farmer  knows,”  and  ignoring  the  sumptuous 
bill  of  fare,  ordered  his  usual  sausage  and  sour  krout. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  our  great  public,  musically. 
It  knows  a  few  tunes  and  wants  them  rehashed  on  all 
occasions,  scorning  the  banquet  of  finer  dishes  within 
its  reach.  Are  we  musicians  quite  sure  that  we  are 
wholly  free  from  the  same  narrow  limitations.  Do 
we  always  strive  to  grow  to  the  size  of  our  Art,  or 
do  we  try  to  cut  it  down  to  fit  our  own  dimensions. 

Emotional  Temperament. 

I  hear  one  whose  temperament  is  calm  and  placid, 
who  regards  the  expression  of  strong  feeling  as 
“gush”  or  affectation,  and  who  has  been  brought  up 
on  Haydn  and  Mozart,  protesting  that  the  modern 
composers  are  all  hysterical  ranters,  their  produc¬ 
tions  absurd  monstrosities  rather  than  masterpieces; 
that  the  music  of  Wagner  and  his  school  is  a  “de¬ 
plorable  decadence  in  Art,”  “mere  sound  and  fury,” 
signifying  nothing,  because  they  depict  whole  ranges 
of  emotion,  extreme  heights  and  depths  of  life,  which 


are  foreign  to  their  experience,  of  which  their  tran¬ 
quil  natures  have  no  conception.  Others  who  are 
accustomed  to  live  at  high  pressure,  whose  emotions 
are  intense,  volcanic,  who  love  the  tempest  for  its 
own  wild  sake,  declaim  against  the  old  classic  mas¬ 
ters  as  tame,  slow,  sleepy;  declare  their  Greek  sim¬ 
plicity  and  “perfect  symmetry”  of  form  to  be  “pedan¬ 
tic  craftmanship”;  their  general  cheerful  optimistic 
moods  to  be  “commonplace,  flat,  and  unprofitable,” 
forgetting  that  sunshine  and  repose  are  as  truly  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  and  hence  of  Art,  as  storm  and  strife. 

Intellect. 

The  scholarly  student  of  Bach,  with  whom  the  in¬ 
tellect  predominates,  decries  Chopin  as  “a  silly  senti¬ 
mentalist,”  and  the  Chopin  enthusiast,  who  believes 
the  heart  to  be  greater  than  the  head,  retorts 
vehemently  that  Bach  wrote  only  musical  thematics, 
ingenious  problems  in  tone,  interesting  only  to  a 
student  of  arithmetic,  not  Art  works,  at  all;  and  so 
the  strife  goes  on.  Why  is  tfie  rose  vulgarly  gaudy 
and  flaunting  in  its  richly-tinted  beauty,  because 
the  lily  is  white  or  the  violet  blue?  Is  the  anemone 
pale,  colorless,  and  unlovely  because  the  poppy  blazes 
in  regal  splendor?  Is  there  not  place  for  all  in  our 
garden  and  in  our  hearts? 

So  in  music,  there  will  always  be  certain  forms 
and  styles  which  specially  appeal  to  us,  and  others 
in  which  we  take  a  less  vivid,  personal  interest,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  temperament  with  which  we  were 
born,  our  early  training  and  habitual  point  of  view. 

Education. 

But  it  should  be  our  aim  and  effort  to  learn  to 
appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the  merit  and  beauty  of  all. 
No  human  music  is  perfect.  Even  the  best  composers 
all  have  their  weak  points,  their  deficiencies  and 
limitations,  their  moments  when  their  genius  nods; 
but  no  good  music  is  without  its  special  kind  of 
charm,  its  peculiar  pleasure-giving  power,  if  we  will 
but  train  our  perceptions  to  grasp  them. 

The  Johnsonian  majesty  and  ponderous  grandeur 
of  Bach;  the  sunny  serenity  and  Spencerian  fancy  of 
Mozart;  the  frank,  open-hearted  simplicity  of 
Haydn;  the  somber  earnestness  and  rugged  strength 
of  Beethoven;  the  ineffable  tenderness  and  glowing 
passion  of  Chopin;  the  wild,  elemental  freedom  and 
force  of  Wagner;  the  mystical  subtleties  of  Schu¬ 
mann;  even  the  obscure  but  mighty  strivings  for 
utterance  of  that  Browning  of  music — that  cloud- 
enveloped  giant,  Brahms ;  all  these  and  many  more 
beside  are  legitimate  and  important  elements  in  the 
full  musical  life;  are  phases  in  the  broad,  well- 
rounded  musical  experience  which  may  and  should 
be  ours. 

If  any  of  them  fail  to  reach  and  affect  your 
esthetic  consciousness,  be  sure  that  the  fault  is 
largely  your  own.  As  a  true  student  you  should 
strive  to  expand  along  the  lines,  not  of  least,  but 
of  greatest  resistance ;  that  is  to  say,  you  should 
devote  special  attention  to  the  forms  and  composers 
you  least  understand  and  enjoy.  They  are  new 
worlds  to  conquer. 

In  playing  for  others  select  for  the  most  part 
works  with  which  you  are  in  fullest  sympathy,  and 
which  therefore  you  will  render  best;  but  in  your 
own  study  strive  always  to  annex  new  territory. 
The  literary  student  who,  preferring  Scott  or  Cowper, 
should  never  read  any  other  author,  would  be  narrow 
indeed;  and  precisely  the  same  principle  holds  good 
in  music.  All  piano  pupils  need  most  the  things 
which  they  desire  least,  because  they  are  the  very 
things  which  they  have  not,  or  possess  in  the  least 
degree;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  teachers 
lay  special  stress  on  the  things  which  they  or  their 
pr  pils  already  have  in  largest  measure. 

The  instrumental  specialist  is  limited  at  best.  Let 
us  at  least  include  within  these  limits  the  entire 
possible  range  of  the  instrument,  and,  so  far  as  niay 
be,  other  important  branches  of  music.  Why  need 
the  pianist,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  know  nothing 
of  vocal  works,  and  the  singer  nothing  of  piano 
literature;  and  both  be  woefully  ignorant  concerning 
the  great  orchestral  scores,  and  indifferent  toward 


them;  especially  as  regards  the  different  masters  and 
schools  of  composition? 

The  taste  should  be  eclectic,  trained  to  include  all, 
enjoy  all;  to  discriminate,  analyze,  and  compare  in¬ 
telligently;  but  to  find  and  feel  the  good  in  every 
form  and  phase  of  musical  Art,  from  a  gipsy  dance  to 
an  oratorio;  from  an  Indian  love-song  to  grand 
opera.  Human  life  is  and  always  will  be  our  most 
interesting  subject  of  study  and  contemplation,  and 
any  art  work,  musical  or  otherwise,  which  expresses 
adequately  any  phase  of  human  life,  physical,  mental, 
or  emotional,  is  worthy  and  legitimate. 

Let  us  then  have  done  with  prejudice,  and  develop 
a  catholic  taste. 


NERVOUSNESS. 


BY  MARY  E.  LUGER. 


Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  nerv¬ 
ousness;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  musical  journal 
published  that  does  not  treat  of  the  topic  now  and 
then,  and  still  the  vast  number  of  students  afflicted 
with  the  dread  disease  continue  to  exclaim,  in  ac¬ 
cents  of  appeal,  “How  shall  we  overcome  nervous¬ 
ness  ?” 

No  doubt,  if  these  students  were  to  analyze  their 
symptoms  they  would  be  surprised  to  discover  how 
much  of  their  deplorable  condition  has  been  caused 
by  inattentive  practice. 

Nervousness  is,  after  all,  only  self-consciousness; 
and  if  the  mind  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  work 
in  hand  there  will  be  no  room  for  thought  of  self. 
However,  it  will  be  impossible  to  concentrate  the 
mind  when  playing  in  public  if  it  is  not  accustomed 
to  like  discipline  during  the  practice  hours. 

The  mere  consciousness  of  playing  before  a  critic 
overwhelms  the  mind  with  countless  thoughts,  the 
brain  whirls  with  excitement,  the  heart  thumps  nerv¬ 
ously,  and  it  is  but  natural  for  the  trembling  fingers 
to  meet  with  disaster.  Is  it  strange  that  every  such 
experience  serves  to  make  the  pupil  less  courageous? 

I  have  watched  such  students  taking  lessons  on 
and  on  with  a  vague  hope  of  being  cured  of  the  fault 
some  time  in  the  future,  only  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  years  to  find  themselves  more  nervous.  Who 
is  to  blame?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  pupil 
was  in  good  health  it  was  the  teacher’s  fault. 

Had  he  said  to  the  pupil  the  first  time  she  pleaded 
nervousness:  “Don’t  let  me  hear  you  say  that  again; 
you  are  not  nervous,  you  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word;  the  chief  trouble  with  you  is  that  you 
do  not  apply  your  mind  to  your  study,”  I  think  the 
pupil  would  be  placed  upon  the  proper  road  to  im¬ 
provement. 

We  seldom  become  better  than  we  think,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors  to  tell  a  pupil  that 
she  is  nervous.  It  is  only  by  diverting  her  thoughts 
from  herself  that  the  fault  can  be  cured.  Teach  her 
to  concentrate  her  mind  upon  what  she  is  doing,  and 
for  this  purpose  there  seems  to  be  no  better  method 
than  persistent  practice  of  the  simple  two-finger  ex¬ 
ercises  in  a  very  slow  tempo. 

When  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  devitalized  the 
pupil  will  cease  to  think  of  her  nerves,  she  will  have 
gained  perfect  repose,  that  most  powerful  foe  to 
nervousness.  If  she  can  concentrate  her  mind  upon 
a  simple  exercise,  certainly  it  will  be  less  difficult 
for  a  piece  with  its  many  demands  upon  the  emo¬ 
tions  to  occupy  her  mind. 

Only  thus  far  is  a  teacher  responsible.  The  pupil 
must  live  her  own  life,  and  in  the  experiences  which 
come  to  her  there  will  be  much  that  does  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  work  in  hand;  but  if  she  is  taught 
to  discipline  these  emotions,  if  she  knows  the  teacher 
will  criticise  the  feeling  with  which  she  plays,  as 
well  as  the  fingering,  she  will  make  an  effort  to 
separate  the  practical  cares  of  life  from  her  music. 
To  seat  herself  at  the  piano  will  be  to  lay  aside  all 
that  is  foreign  to  the  music  she  is  about  to  play. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  life  experiences 
should  have  no  effect  upon  Art;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  through  suffering  that  Art  is  created  and 
understood;  but  this  influence  of  life  upon  Art  must 
be  indirect.  Only  after  it  is  assimilated  and  becomes 
part  of  the  character  should  its  effect  be  manifest. 
It  is  not  when  the  storm  is  raging  that  its  greatest 
benefit  is  felt,  but  on  the  morrow  when  the  water 
has  been  absorbed  by  flower  and  glade,  that  its  re¬ 
freshing  beauty  is  appreciated,  for  then  all  Nature 
exhales  a  delicate  perfume,  and  the  sun  pours  forth 
a  benediction  upon  the  dripping  foliage. 
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SOME  IDEAS  FOR  TEACHING  CHILDREN. 


BY  FAY  SIMMONS  DAVIS. 


Ihe  profession  of  music  teaching  is  never  over¬ 
crowded  by  the  teachers  “as  are  teachers”:  those 
\v  ho  ai  e  ambitious  and  those  who  are  ever  working 
to  elevate  themselves  in  order  to  advance  year  by 
year  and  to  work  side  by  side  with  other  progressive 
artists  in  an  ever-progressive  art. 

Musical  journals  are  absolutely  essential  toward 
stimulating  a  teacher’s  ambitions.  Although  a  mu¬ 
sical  atmosphere  created  by  others  is  helpful,  it  does 
not  give  the  strength  and  inspiration  that  can  be 
obtained  by  reading  musical  journals,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be  gained  from  such  books  as  Matthew’s 
volumes  on  “How  to  Understand  Music,”  and  Cor¬ 
nell  s  Study  of  Musical  Form.”  Such  reading  and 
study  make  us  constantly  alive  to  the  wondrous 
depths  of  the  great  art,  and  we  long  to  learn  more 
and  more.  We  do  not  wish  to  depend  always  upon 
others  for  strength  and  inspiration.  By  such  means 
we  can  create  a  strong  musical  atmosphere  of  our 
own  and  prove  a  magnet  of  no  little  power  to  attract 
musicians  round  about  us. 

There  are  a  great  many  teachers  with  a  gift  for 
*  teaching  children  who  grow  discouraged  because  at 
first  they  do  not  have  equal  success  with  older 
pupils.  Ultimately,  such  teachers  will  find  their  influ¬ 
ence  growing  with  the  older  ones,  as  year  by  year 
they  teach  and  improve.  Teachers  who  understand 
and  direct  children  have  also  the  power  to  under¬ 
stand  and  direct  men  and  women,  when  the  occasion 
requires,  for  they  are,  as  Dickens  says,  “but  a  later 
edition  of  the  same  book.” 

In  teaching  children,  I  always  insist  on  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  parents.  How  can  a  teacher  work  wonders 
with  a  child  whose  parent  will  say  to  him,  “If  you 
are  a  naughty  boy  to-day  you  will  have  to  stay  in 
and  practice  half  an  hour  longer  than  usual”?  All 
the  efforts  of  a  teacher  to  interest  and  attract  cannot 
dispel  the  dislike  occasioned  by  such  daily  discipline. 
Parents  must  help  the  teacher  to  make  the  child’s 
work  as  bright  as  possible.  I  always  threaten  a 
shorter  lesson  instead  of  a  longer  one.  I  never  tell 
a  pupil,  in  any  ease,  to  practice  so  long  each  day.  At 
every  lesson,  each  one  brings  a  blank  book,  and  I 
carefully  write  down  just  what  is  to  be  practiced,  and 
just  how  many  times  each  part  is  to  be  played  over. 

I  know  pretty  well  how  long  a  time  all  will  require, 
but  the  child  does  not ;  so  in  this  manner  the  time 
seems  to  him  to  pass  quite  quickly.  This  method,  I 
learn  from  The  Etude,  is  also  followed  by  other 
teachers. 

^  hen  I  teach  little  exercises  like  those  in  Czerny, 
Op.  599,  I  always  give  a  name  to  each.  The  one 
which  contains  quick  sixteenth  notes  I  call  “The 
fairies  frolic.’  Sometimes  when  a  mistake  is  made, 

I  say  “Oh,  dear,  that  fairy  had  a  dreadful  fall — he 
cannot  be  having  a  very  good  time.”  Then  the  little 
one  tries  it  over  again,  and  ten  to  one  the  fairies 
dance  with  never  a  tumble!  Then  another  I  call  “In 
the  Pine  Woods,”  and  another  “The  Frogs  at  Play.” 

I  write  by  each  exercise  the  ’ate  when  it  is  first 
taken;  then,  later,  the  date  when  it  is  finished,  and 
a  mark  of  merit,  as  the  case  deserves,  all  of  which 
makes  the  child  desire  to  learn  it,  and  learn  it  well, 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  After  each  lesson 
I  write  on  a  little  blank  card  whether  the  whole  les¬ 
son  has  been  “good”  or  “bad.”  This  the  child  takes 
home  to  show  to  his  parents.  Every  few  weeks  the 
children  meet  at  my  studio  to  play  over  their  little 
studies  and  pieces  before  one  another.  Each  one  has 
to  show  all  of  his  cards  to  the  other  children;  so  the 
longing  to  win  good  cards  grows  intense,  and  thus 
their  efforts  increase  as  their  pride  is  stimulated. 

When  I  was  small  I  used  to  dread  to  have  a 
“speaker”  on  exhibition  day,  because  he  invariably 
asked,  “Who  knows  but  what  the  future  president  is 
in  this  room?”  Now  I  am  almost  as  bad  myself,  in 
another  way,  for  I  often  wonder  if  a  future  Pade¬ 
rewski  may  not  be  among  my  class  of  gifted  though 
unruly  boys.  Anyway,  I  long  to  have  each  little 
heart  warm  more  and  more  over  his  work.  The  child 
may  never  become  an  artist,  but  his  music  will  be  a 
great,  strong,  noble  influence  for  good  in  him,  and  will 
help  to  make  him  one  of  the  men  whose  character  and 
example  help  the  world  in  its  uplifting. 

Every  Christmas  I  invite  my  small  pupils  to  my 
home  for  a  little  party,  which  is  the  reward  following 
an  hour  of  music  during  which  each  one  “does  his 
very  best.”  One  year,  however,  I  was  so  pressed  with 
extra  work  that  this  momentous  occasion  had  to  be 


THE  ETUDE 

omitted.  A  little  girl  of  six  came  to  me  at  her  next 
lesson  and  said  “Oh,  dear!  What  a  hard  year  this 
has  been!  Lots  of  people  who  used  to  give  parties 
didn  t  give  any  this  year,  and  mama  thinks  it  is  the 
hard  times.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  “times”  have 
giown  better  with  me,  and  that  I  have  never  omitted 
the  Christmas  party  since  that  day.  A  little  recital 
well  done  and  praised  makes  the  pupils  feel  as  happy 
as  the  “angels  in  white,  playing  upon  their  harps  of 
gold,  and  the  subsequent  hour  of  festivity  provides 
the  material  side  of  life.  I  belie  m  it  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  which  makes 
the  perfect  man. 

I  give  both  young  and  older  pupils  their  “recital 
pieces”  (which  they  are  to  play  at  the  close  of  the 
season)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year’s  work,  when 
they  leturn  fresh  and  inspired  from  their  vacations. 
In  this  way  they  are  given  ample  time,  moreover, 

to  leam  and  forget  it  seven  times,”  as  von  Biilow 
used  to  say.  The  best  results  can  be  obtained  from 
lecitals,  public  or  private,  if  they  are  conducted  cor¬ 
rectly.  Great  inspiration  is  gained  in  schools  by  the 
daily  recitation  of  pupils  before  one  another.  Right¬ 
eous  pride  and  healthful  competition  are  aroused  and 
much  confidence  gained  thereby.  Why  not  acquire  all 
these,  as  much  as  possible,  in  music?  The  same 
methods  are  necessary  if  the  same  results  are  to  be 
attained. 

In  choosing  each  pupil’s  selection,  I  play  a  number 
of  lovely  things  to  him,  any  one  of  which  I  am  willing 
he  should  choose.  He  will  work  upon  a  piece  of  his 
own  choice  with  double  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  and 
pleasure  that  he  would  give  to  one  of  mine.  Then 
from  his  selection  I  copy  upon  manuscript  the  most 
difficult  measures.  These  are  first  learned  thoroughly 
until  fingering,  phrasing,  and  tempo  are  perfectly 
mastered  and  memorized.  The  rest  of  the  piece  is 
then  learned  quickly,  for  musical  feelings  step  in 
where  work  would  never  tread.  As  soon  as  the  piece 
is  wearied  of  (as  it  is  sure  to  be,  many  times),  new 
woi  k  is  taken  up,  containing  new  ideas  and  interpre¬ 
tation  mixed  with  the  old.  A  return  is  often  made, 
however,  to  the  first  piece.  Four  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  recital  the  pupils  meet  to  play  their 
pieces  over  before  one  another.  Some  of  the  work  at 
first  is,  as  Bill  Nye  said,  “not  beautiful,  but  earnest.” 
Nevertheless,  it  improves  greatly  by  the  third  or 
fouith  rehearsal.  Just  before  the  “great  event”  we 
have  a  sort  of  public  rehearsal  before  parents  and  a 
few  friends;  even  stage  bows  are  practiced,  thus 
adding  fun  to  misery.  On  concert  night  all  the 
pupils  play  like  veterans,  with  love  for  the  music,  for 
the  occasion,  and  for  each  other.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  say,  I  hope  I  shall  play  better  than  anyone  else”; 
the  feeling  is,  “I  hope  -I  shall  do  my  best.” 

One  little  fellow  who  had  never  played  in  public, 
and  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  rehearsals,  once 
insisted  upon  playing  at  a  recital.  I  reluctantly  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  do  so.  He  was  quite  brave  up  to  the 
last  moment,  but  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  was 
enough  to  strike  tenor  to  a  stouter  heart  than  his. 
His  knees  began  to  wobble,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  piloted  him  to  the  piano  stool.  Unlike  the 
soldier  who  said  that  when  the  firing  began  he  ran 
to  the  rear  because  he  couldn’t  fly,  this  little  fellow 
had  no  alternative  but  to  face  the  foe  and  do  his  best. 
He  lived  through  the  ordeal,  but  “the  most  of  him 
died,”  or  seemed  to.  His  trembling  fingers  felt  for 
the  opening  notes,  when  suddenly  his  hands  fell  into 
his  lap,  and  he  turned  his  despairing  eyes  to  mine  and 
whispered,  “0,  Lord!  Can’t  I  get  up?”  I  will  draw 
a  figurative  curtain  over  what  proved  in  many  ways 
to  be  a  remarkable  performance. 

Musical  rehearsals  prevent  such  failures.  They 
make  the  public  performance  a  success,  and  create  a 
just  pride  in  the  child,  and  this  pride,  if  directed  each 
year  with  great  care  and  greater  thought,  will  help 
to  develop  an  artist  absorbed  in  his  art  and  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  public. 


The  function  of  interpretation  is  to  represent  in 
tone  and  action  the  meaning  of  the  composer,  to 
reproduce  the  beautiful  tone-imagery  that  occupied 
and  illuminated  the  mind  of  the  composer  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  the  piece.  But  such  a  reproduction 
is  not  possible  unless  the  interpreter  be  ab’e  to  form 
a  correct  mind  picture  of  the  piece  an'1  then  means 
of  tones  set  forth  that  picture  to  t’  pprehension  of 
the  listener.  From  all  this  we  see  kav  much  interpre¬ 
tation  has  to  do  with  mind.  The  true  interpreter, 
whatever  else  he  may  be  is  a  deep  and  earnest 
thinker.  The  art  of  interpretation  is  the  art  of  think¬ 
ing. — E.  F.  Bartholomew. 


COUNTING  ALOUD. 


BY  C.  W.  FULLWOOD. 


Is  counting  aloud  a  blessing  or  an  evil  to  the 
pupil  ?  Does  not  the  sound  of  the  voice  detract  from 
the  tone  of  the  instrument  as  heard  by  the  pupil? 
And  does  it  not  tend  to  mere  mechanical  playing, 
barring  out  expression  and  the  feeling,  the  rhythm? 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  counting  aloud  is 
unnecessary  after  the  first  term.  For  foundation 
practice,  while  the  pupil  is  learning  to  measure  the 
l  hythm,  the  counting  aloud  of  the  preparatory  exer¬ 
cises  is  to  some  extent  useful.  But  when  that  content 
has  been  acquired  which  gives  the  student  an  idea 
of  melody  and  tempo,  he  should  be  able  to  mentally 
keep  the  time.  As  an  aid,  the  teacher  can  beat  the 
time  with  pencil  or  baton. 

After  carefully  experimenting  on  this  subject  I  have 
found  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  teaching 
the  pupil  to  think  the  time,  if  I  may  use  the  term. 
A  pupil  acquires  a  keener  sense  of  rhythm  when  freed 
from  the  mechanical  shibboleth,  “count  aloud.” 

As  we  seek  new  methods  of  teaching  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  why  not  eliminate  this  moss-grown  habit  of 
parrotlike  counting? 

We  do  not  recite  the  multiplication  table  every 
time  we  multiply  figures.  We  use  our  brains  in  the 
process.  In  the  old-time  school  days  pupils  studied 
repeating  their  lessons  sotto  voce,  and  the  country 
schoolhouse  was  like  a  hive  of  bees. 

But  after  awhile  the  absurdity  of  the  system  was 
manifest,  and  pupils  were  taught  to  study  quietly, 
without  even  moving  their  lips.  Mental  arithmetic 
showed  us  how  much  better  and  easier  a  way  it  was 
to  “do  our  sums  in  our  heads.” 

So,  coming  back  to  the  question  of  music  study, 
why  not  permit  the  pupil  to  use  his  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  in  the  matter  of  time  perception.  It  is  the  most 
natural  way,  and  pupils  will  adopt  it  easily.  Time, 
melody,  and  expression  should  be  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

I  have  pupils  who,  if  forced  to  count  aloud,  become 
hopelessly  confused  and  nervous,  and  their  playing  is 
halting  and  stumbling  to  a  deplorable  degree.  When 
I  show  them  the  better  way  by  the  mental  method 
they  regain  their  composure  and  play  naturally  and 
with  pleasure  to  them  and  to  me.  Occasionally  I  beat 
out  the  tempo  with  a  pencil,  striking  lightly  on  the 
edge  of  the  piano  or  a  chair-back.  If  advisable,  use 
the  metronome;  but  even  that,  I  contend,  should  be 
taken  in  moderation. 

An  excess  of  metronome  practice  also  induces  dull, 
mechanical  playing,  especially  in  young  pupils.  The 
mental  method  of  time-keeping  also  helps  to  develop 
the  individuality  of  a  pupil.  He  listens  to  his  playing 
more  attentively,  and  thus  is  critical  of  his  own  per¬ 
formance.  And  his  taste  and  individual  expression 
strives  more  after  ideal  playing  than  when  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  partly  diverted  by  vocally  keeping  the  time. 

The  new  education  idea  is  to  suit  methods  to  the 
capacities,  temperament,  and  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  the  pupil.  Pupils  are  reasoning  beings,  not 
mere  automatons. 

We  are  fortunately  getting  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  old  cut-and-dried  methods  of  musical 
instruction.  Let  this  mechanical  habit  of  counting 
aloud  go  with  the  rest  of  back-number  methods. 


MANNERISM  IN  MUSIC. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians  of  England,  which  was  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Frederic  H.  Cowen,  the  composer,  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  above  topic  which  he  illustrated  at  the 
piano. 

Most  of  the  great  masters  had  mannerisms,  but 
the  purest  and  greatest  of  the  old  masters  were  free 
from  suspicion.  Beethoven  never  repeated  himself, 
neither  did  grand  old  Bach;  but  Mendelssohn  and 
Gounod  provided  an  inexhaustible  field  of  manner¬ 
ism.  In  the  compositions  of  Mendelssohn  there  was  a 
peculiar  phrase  of  four  notes  which  cropped  up  in 
every  work  he  wrote.  Gounod  ran  Mendelssohn  a 
good  second  in  that  respect,  while  Wagner  and  Schu¬ 
mann  had  copied  these  phrases  note  by  note.  Gou¬ 
nod  wrote  more  triplets  than  all  the  composers  put 
together.  Mozart,  pure  and  classical  as  his  style  is, 
used  certain  passages  which  appear  very  often  in  his 
works;  indeed  they  occur  so  often  that  it  looks  as  if 
he  were  loath  to  part  with  them.  Handel  had  man¬ 
nerisms  which  are  due  more  to  the  period  in  which  he 
lived  than  to  himself. 
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\±  Some  American  Characteristics 


By  EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN 


m 


The  Restlessness  of  Progress. 

“There  is  one  thing,”  said  a  foreign  artist,  “which 
I  admire  in  Americans.  You  are  always  so  eager  to 
learn  and  you  are  also  so  diligent.  Restlessness  with 
you  is  closely  linked  with  eagerness  to  learn  some¬ 
thing,  and  it  is  a  restlessness  which  means  progress. 
If  American  teachers  are  made  out  of  such  pupils  as 
have  come  to  me  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
ever  be  stagnation  or  mental  lassitude  in  musical  life 
in  America.  I  never  knew  an  American  cynic.  You 
are  all  like  sunshine.  I  would  rather  have  an  Ameri¬ 
can  pupil  than  much  medicine — but  you  come  to 
Europe  too  early;  that  is  your  only  fault.  You  are 
restless  to  get  away,  and  you  flit  from  teacher  to 
teacher.  Why,  in  Europe  we  think  nothing  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  pupil  for  eight  or  nine  years!” 

I  think  that  this  comment  is  a  good  one.  I  would, 
however,  disagree  with  the  last  statement.  I  know 
many  American  teachers  who  have  by  tact  and  fit¬ 
ness  actually  held  pupils  from  this  mad  “early  rush 
to  Europe.”  Holding  pupils  depends  largely  on  good 
teaching  and  personality.  One  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  general  stability  of  the  pupil. 
Great  pedagogues  offer  attractions  of  “method”  to 
hold  pupils,  but  it  is  often  true  that  less  renowned 
teachers  hold  pupils  quite  as  well.  There  is  one 
thing  about  us  which  no  one  will  gainsay:  we  are  a 
very  practical  and  shrewd  race.  We  are  very  prone 
to  change  teachers  if  we  find  out  or  if  we  think  that 
we  are  not  really  receiving  a  fair  exchange  for  our 
expenditure.  That  may  seem  somewhat  cold-blooded. 
Investigation  will  prove  that  it  is  not. 

Race  Characteristics. 

If  anything  we  are  too  unpo'etic,  although  we' never 
work  without  eyes  and  ears.  We  listen,  review, 
meditate,  analyze,  think — but,  as  a  race  we  lack 
inner  vision.  We  see  through  other  people  well,  we 
assimilate  easily,  we  are  tremendously  business-like 
in  arranging  our  work,  we  convince  the  public  that 
we  are  doing  something,  we  have  personality  and  we 
know  how  to  gain  prestige,  but,  and  I  must  not  spare 
anyone,  we  are  too  unemotional  and  matter-of-fact. 

What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves?  Our  imagina¬ 
tion  should  have  been  quickened  in  childhood.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  too,  that  hard  teaching  makes  us  somewhat 
“wooden”  when  we  play.  We  become  machines  when 
too  hard  worked.  That  is  just  the  reason  why  we 
need  to  become  aboriginal  in  summer — to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  convention  and  run  wild  in  the  fields  and 
woods.  When  I  have  a  fit  of  the  blues  I  go  berrying 
with  my  neighbor’s  children,  or  I  go  out  in  the  fields 
and  pick  clover-tops  and  sweet  fern  for  sofa-pillows 
that  shall  revive  me  in  my  studio  during  the  teaching 
season.  When  I  become  restless  with  a  desire  to  do 
something  useful  I  paint  all  the  old  furniture  in  the 
house.  But  when  I  find  myself  growing  matter-of- 
fact  and  utterly  without  imagination  I  read  Steven¬ 
son’s  “Treasure  Island,”  “The  New  Arabian  Nights.” 
“Kidnapped,”  or  “An  Inland  Voyage.”  One  thing  we 
American  teachers  need:  diversion.  We  are  grow¬ 
ing  cut  and  dried.  If  we  read  out  of  musical  lines 
let  our  reading  be  the  best  and  choicest  English  fic¬ 
tion  and  let  the  taste  of  it  be  good  in  our  mouths 
afterwards. 

The  American  Teacher. 

The  American  teacher  has  the  tout  ensemble  of 
necessary  attributes.  He  is  a  mental  force,  for,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  very  well  educated  in  the 
schools ;  he  is  a  moral  force,  though  he  does  not 
preach  from  the  house  tops;  he  is  a  citizen,  for  he 
serves  his  town  and  city  with  generous  devotion ; 
he  is  a  diplomat  in  that  he  possesses  poise,  tact,  and, 
as  a  rule,  unfailing  courtesy.  He  knows  how  to  keep 
peace  with  the  world  if  anyone  does;  he  is  a  good 
business  man,  and  he  invests  his  money  as  wisely  as 
most  people  do,  though  the  world  often  declares  him 
visionary  and  improvident ;  he  is  a  home  builder,  for 
he  prepares  young  people  to  adorn  the  homes  of  our 
land  bv  their  gifts  and  accomplishments;  he  is  a 
beneficiary  and  an  altruist;  he  is  not  a  dainty  exotic 
plant — he  is  a  real,  live,  breathing  individual  who 
looks,  acts,  and  walks  like  other  men. 


City  and  Country  Teaching. 

More  teachers  are  flocking  to  the  cities  for  a  brief 
season  of  study  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
music  study  in  America.  Country  teaching  is  vastly 
improving.  I  attribute  this  to  the  influence  of  teach¬ 
ers’  conventions,  clubs,  concerts,  and  journalism. 
Occasionally  teachers  in  towns  and  small  cities  have 
asked  me  if  I  would  advise  them  to  go  abroad  for  a 
summer  of  study.  I  answer,  “The  trip  will  cost  you 
$500  or  $600,  if  you  study  with  artists  of  known 
rank.  You  could  study  several  summers  in  America 
for  that  sum  and  American  teachers  know  what  you 
need  far  better  than  foreigners.” 

In  the  city  there  is  more  competition  than  in  coun¬ 
try  teaching.  There  is  no  reason  why  country  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  narrow;  the  end  of  a  season  finds  a 
country  teacher  strong,  while  a  city  teacher  is  often 
a  nervous  wreck.  City  teachers  teach  fewer  hours 
each  day  than  country  teachers,  but  city  teaching 
pays  better.  One  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
country  teachers  have  fewer  expenses.  One  of  my 
city  friends  pays  $900  for  her  studio.  She  has  to 
work  $900  harder!  Both  city  and  country  teaching 
are  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  country  teachers  which  makes 
them  belittle  themselves.  City  teachers  are  often 
somewhat  dependent  for  patronage  upon  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  of  country  teachers. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Stage. 

I  have  among  my  best  friends  teachers  who  never 
play  in  public.  They  prefer  to  be  known  through  the 
work  of  their  pupils.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
symptoms  in  American  music  study  is  the  growing 
desire  for  a  concert  or  operatic  career.  Madame 
Nordica  asserts  that  the  majority  of  women  who 
enter  the  opera  do  so  because  they  love  praise  and 
the  excitement  of  a  concert  career. 

“I  hate  teaching,”  a  student  ejaculated,  “I  would 
rather  die  than  teach.  I  wish  to  be  a  public  player.” 
The  girl  was  a  pupil  of  the  most  distinguished  piano 
teacher  in  Europe.  She  aspired  to  become  a  concert 
artist.  She  was  not  willing  to  support  herself  by 
teaching  during  her  years  of  study.  To-day  she  is 
unknown  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

Last  year  I  met  a  pioneer  missionary,  an  all-around 
man,  who  was  making  his  way  out  in  the  coal  coun¬ 
try  of  Pennsylvania.  To  him  teaching  was  no 
drudgery.  He  recognized  that  as  much  depended  on 
your  personality  as  on  fitness  for  work.  He  was 
genial,  kindly,  open  hearted  and  earnest.  His  ideals 
of  art  and  life  were  noble.  You  will  hear  of  him 
some  day,  for  he  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  strong 
musician. 

If  music  study  had  for  its  object  merely  the  vain 
display  of  our  talents  what  a  selfish  world  we  should 
have.  Music  study  means  a  storing  up  of  energy  for 
the  good  of  self  and  of  others. 

I  rode  into  the  city  yesterday  with  the  Philoso¬ 
pher.  We  looked  at  the  flag  waving  over  Blue  Hill. 
His  face  brightened.  “What  is  the  true  mission  of 
music?”  he  exclaimed.  “I  believe  that  it  is  to  make 
people  happier  and  better,”  I  said.  He  paused  a 
moment  and  then  replied,  “I  think  that  music  was 
meant  to  harmonize  the  world.  It  will,  too.” 

The  other  day  I  met  Miss  Helen  Kellar  on  the 
street  ear.  During  the  summer  she  tried  to  recuper¬ 
ate  among  the  wooded  hills  and  little  lakes  of  fair 
New  England.  She  cannot  with  her  eyes  see  my 
horizon.  She  is  blind — but  her  face  was  all  aglow, 
just  as  if  she  saw  the  sunshine  about  us. 

She  has  a  rare  mental  vision,  and  that  is  the  best 
kind.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  soldier 
whose  crest  bore  the  words  “Ieh  dien?”  That  is  just 
the  sublime  optimism  of  American  teaching — it  is  so 
full  of  service.  The  crest  is  “Ich  dien.”  The  season 
is  advancing.  “  '  •■’■e  arc  hundreds  of  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  people,  but  we  "in  in  proportion  to  our  capacity 
to  forget  self  in  the  service  which  we  render  to 
pupils,  patrons,  and  community. 

What  may  we  see  from  the  house  tops?  The  wide 
expanse  of  our  own  horizon  and  the  possibilities  of 
our  own  usefulness. 


BY  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HILL. 


Hugues  Le  Roux,  the  well-known  French  writer, 
says  in  his  interesting  and  stimulating  book  on 
American  conditions,  somewhat  obscurely  entitled 
“Business  and  Love”:  “I  have  even  met  university 
professors,  superior  in  their  technical  branch  of 
knowledge,  who  constantly  confounded  words  as 
radically  different  as  instruction  and  education. 
They  looked  upon  them  as  synonymous.” 

The  curious  visitor  from  foreign  lands  is  nearly 
always  apt  to  gather  false  impressions  of  the  United 
States  in  one  way  or  another.  Yet  not  infrequently 
their  alien  standpoint  is  quick  to  notice  tendencies 
which  may  escape  us.  While  I  doubt  if  many  “uni¬ 
versity  professors”  would  fail  to  show  their  sense 
of  discrimination  in  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
words  above,  the  mere  fact  that  a  few  did  not  ap¬ 
parently  recognize  any  variance  of  expression  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  condemnatory,  and  a  facile  excuse  to  point 
an  educational  moral. 

Whatever  the  virtues  and  sensibilities  of  the  “uni¬ 
versity  professors”  may  be,  I  am  confident  that  an 
enormously  greater  proportion  of  music  teachers  have 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  true,  fundamental 
distinction  between  instruction  and  education.  In 
fact  I  think  that  for  many  it  would  be  practical 
information  of  no  little  value. 

In  piano-playing,  to  take  a  concrete  example,  I 
should  class  as  instruction  all  purely  technical  mate¬ 
rial,  all  explanation  or  description  of  the  method  to 
conquer  some  technical  difficulty;  or  even  the  teach¬ 
er’s  direct  example  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
his  or  her  theoretical  explanation.  Not  only  should 
I  consider  instruction  connected  with  every  branch 
and  variety  of  technical  study,  but  also  with  such 
means  to  an  end  as  the  principles  underlying  finger¬ 
ing  (in  its  broader  aspect  of  facilitating  execution 
irrespective  of  tradition  or  special  edition)  and  also 
the. sensitive  and  poetically  skilful  use  of  the  pedals. 
We  also  must  include  within  the  province  of  instruc¬ 
tion  all  hints  and  practical  illustrations  "of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  pieces  including  accents,  dynamic  shad¬ 
ing,  ritards,  accelerandos,  etc.;  even  rules  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  memorizing. 

It  would  certainly  be  in  order  at  this  point  for  the 
piano  teacher  to  protest,  saying  that  I  had  summed 
up  in  a  general  way  nearly  all  that  constituted  teach¬ 
ing,  and  that  there  could  be  scarcely  anything  left 
to  put  under  the  heading  of  education.  I  had  swal¬ 
lowed  up  everything  as  instruction.  This  would  be 
a  most  spontaneous  and  normal  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  average  teacher,  and  moreover  it  is  with 
the  idea  of  meeting  this  very  question  that  I  am  now 
considering  the  subject. 

All  practical  material  for  teaching,  which  I  may 
call  “tools  of  the  trade,”  and  anything  which  can  be 
relegated  to  this  source  is  instruction.  It  is  patient, 
plain  drilling  in  the  efficient,  automatic  use  of  every¬ 
day  tools,  until  a  pitch  of  perfection  is  reached  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  an  artisan  in  some  of  the 
more  aesthetic  manual  arts.  Parallel  with  this  train¬ 
ing  the  process  of  education  must  be  carried  on. 

When  the  younger  pupil  begins  gradually  to  find 
some  attractive  qualities  in  her  little  “pieces,”  and 
begins  to  show  almost  imperceptibly  the  acquisition 
of  musical  tastes  and  standards,  then  the  seed  of 
education  has  begun  to  sprout.  If  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  later,  the  ear  of  the  young  pupil  is  becom¬ 
ing  obviously  attentive  and  perceptive  to  tone-quality, 
and  if  he  instinctively  avoids  harsh  sounds  and  mani¬ 
fests  sensitiveness  for  a  singing  tone  on  the  piano  in 
its  varying  degrees,  the  sprouts  are  “coming  on” 
bravely.  Later  still,  the  early  training  in  recognizing 
the  various  intervals  and  in  reproducing  them  at  will, 
as  well  as  an  instinctive  ear  for  proper  tone-produc¬ 
tion  on  the  piano,  will^  lead  to  appreciation  of  the 
inner  sentiment  and  poetry  of  music,  the  less  com¬ 
plex,  lyric  messages  of  good  composers  will  have 
their  province  of  influence — a  further  example  of  the 
gentle  force  of  education.  The  maturer  pupil  will 
find  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  best  piano  litera¬ 
ture  the  most  subtle  and  significant  messages,  which 
must  inevitably  help  to  form  the  character  and  mold 
the  artistic  temperament  of  him  who  experiences  their 
emotional  vitality  and  truly  spiritual  quality  of 
mood.  It  is  impossible  that  a  constant  effort  toward 
nobility  and  largeness  of  expression  (the  problem  of 
the  mature  pupil)  can  react  otherwise  than  favorably 
and  formatively  upon  the  pupil’s  individuality. 
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II  • 

Shall  I  Make  a  Specialty  of 

By 

• 

n  • 

Teaching  Young  Children  ? 

DANUL 

BATCHELLOR 

• 

Education  will  come  not  only  along  the  path  of  the 
pupil’s  struggle  toward  success,  but  in  his  own  inner 
experience  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  great  senti¬ 
ments  of  lofty  orchestral  works,  the  human  intensity 
in  expression  of  a  Paderewski,  imaginative  charm  and 
emotional  depth  of  a  Macdowell  with  his  vivid  color- 
sense.  Education  will  surely  follow  as  a  result  of 
going  often  to  see  great  pictures,  or  in  buying  inex¬ 
pensive  reproductions  of  the  best  paintings  like  the 
“Perry  Pictures”;  in  reading  something  else  than 
“the  book  of  the  hour,”  and  in  learning  to  absorb 
the  beauty  of  phrase,  and  the  vividly  illumining  color 
in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  William 
Ernest  Henley,  to  name  a  few  whose  verse  has  always 
been  rich  in  poetic  suggestion  to  musicians. 

To  sum  up,  education  in  music  may  be  defined  as 
the  power  which  forms  and  stimulates  a  manifold 
sense  of  beauty,  which  arouses  appreciation  of  form, 
harmonic  skill  and  contrapuntal  mastery,  which  cul¬ 
tivates  the  art  of  emotional  and  reflective  expression, 
and  affects  directly  the  pupil’s  individuality  and  de¬ 
velopment  through  the  strong  traces  of  personality 
and  character  which  are  to  be  found  on  every  page 
of  great  music.  This  somewhat  illusive  yet  deeply 
founded  culture  is  that  all-important  end  toward 
which  the  various  manifestations  of  pedagogic  skill 
included  in  instruction  are  but  the  means. 

I  have  attempted  the  exposition  of  the  difference 
between  instruction  and  education  at  some  length, 
because  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  many  teachers 
do  not  distinguish  accurately  between  these  words 
either  in  their  own  minds  or  in  their  practical  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  that  this 
distinction  should  be  made  not  only  daily,  but  hourly 
by  the  teacher,  and  firmly  yet  clearly  impressed  upon 
the  pupil’s  mind  until  he  perceives  the  essential 
qualities  of  thq  two  branches.  I  am  certain  that 
many  teachers  and  pupils  fail  largely  on  account  of 
this  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  inter-relations  be¬ 
tween  these  elements  of  their  work.  Until  the  idea 
of  a  comprehensive  music-culture  is  familiar  to  all 
teachers,  nothing  but  misunderstanding  and  imper¬ 
fect  results  will  continue  to  exist.  The  teacher  jpan- 
not  pretend  to  be  competent  to  teach  music  until  he 
or  she  is  forever  past  struggling  with  the  rough  im¬ 
plements  of  teaching-material.  It  is  only  when  the 
intelligent  and  progressive  teacher  has  thoroughly 
assimilated  the  purpose  and  the  details  of  a  broadly 
educative  method  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  be  a 
genuine  pedagogic  force,  to  evolve  serious  and  gifted 
artists  from  promising  pupils,  instead  of  turning  out 
merely  careless  and  mechanically  -  trained  piano 
players. 


TRAINING  THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRA¬ 
TION. 


In  an  address  delivered  some  years  ago  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  gave  some  advice  to  public  school 
teachers  that  applies  equally  to  teachers  of  music,  if 
they  will  insert  the  word  “music”  before  “education.” 
The  pupil’s  interest  must  be  aroused  and  maintained. 
President  Eliot  said,  among  other  things:  — 

The  main  object  of  education  is  to  learn  to  apply 
one’s  self,  to  learn  not  to  hear  any  sounds  about  you 
foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  not  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  room,  but  to  concentrate  every  power 
on  the  task  of  the  instant,  or  on  the  idea  you  want 
to  grasp,  or  on  the  thing  you  want  to  make.  The 
power  of  concentrated  attention  is  the  main  result  of 
good  training.  That  result  involves,  of  course,  what 
is  called  inhibition, — the  power  to  exclude  from  atten¬ 
tion  irrelevant  things. 

What  is  the  effective  method  of  training  that  power 
—the  power  of  application,  the  power  of  inhibition? 
The  educational  philosophers  said  that  the  way  to 
teach  a  child  to  apply  himself  was  to  interest  him,  so 
that  he  could  not  help  applying  himself,  so  that  he 
wanted  to  apply  himself,  so  that  he  must  apply  him¬ 
self  to  accomplish  his  desire.  Interest  the  child;  win 
him;  win  his  attention;  win  his  interest  in  you  and 
in  his  task  of  the  moment.  Application  trained 
through  keen  desire  to  apply  one’s  self  will  become  a 
mental  habit.  When  you  use  in  a  child  a  motive 
power  which  will  not  apply  to  him  when  he  is  a  man, 
you  have  not  helped  him  much  to  do  his  work  as  a 
man.  The  motives  to  which  you  appeal  in  childhood 
ought  to  be  motives  that  will  last.  Now  the  motives 
to  which  systematic  education  has  generally  appealed 
are  not  motives  which  last,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  education  gets  on  so  slowly  in  this  world  and 
why  the  fruits  are  so  meager. 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists.  With  all  trades  and 
professions  the  tendency  is  to  divide  the  work  into 
special  bianclies.  lime  was  when  the  shoemaker  sat 
down  at  his  bench  and  with  his  own  hands  fashioned 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  beginning  to  finish.  Now  he  has 
to  confine  himself  to  some  one  operation,  and  by 
means  of  a  machine  performs  that  one  thing  with 
marvelous  skill  and  rapidity.  The  same  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  music  teaching.  As  the  science  of  music 
grows  it  is  more  and  more  necessary  for  music  teach- 
eis  to  differentiate  their  work.  The  all-round  teacher 
was  fitted  for  the  old  order  of  things,  but  he  who 
now  attempts  to  teach  many  branches  lays  himself 
open  to  the  title,  “Jack  of  all  trades:  master  of 
none.”  Not  that  the  teacher  will  ever  be  like  the  ' 
machinist,  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  in  a 
stereotyped  way,  because  his  pupils  are  not  alike, 
and  each  requires  different  treatment.  Then,  again,  to 
teach  any  one  thing  well,  we  must  know  many  other 
things  and  see  how  they  relate  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
Mental  resource  is  as  valuable  as  ever,  but  the 
teacher’s  versatility  must  be  focused  upon  that 
blanch  of  study  in  which  he  is  an  expert. 

In  music  teaching  we  have  the  two  main  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  work.  Then  each  of  these 
subdivides  into  special  lines,  all  of  which  call  for 
expert  tiainers.  A  specialty  which  is  becoming  very 
important  in  the  musical  profession  is  that  of  teach¬ 
ing  little  children.  As  the  educational  value  of  music 
m  the  child’s  life  becomes  more  fully  recognized  there 
will  be  ah  increasing  demand  for  experts  in  this  line 
of  teaching,  and  in  response  to  the  call  many  young 
teachers  will  ask  themselves,  Shall  I  make  a  specialty 
of  work  with  young  children?  This  question  should 
not  be  decided  until  the  matter  has  been  carefully 
considered  in  all  its  bearings. 

An  all-important  question  is,  What  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  for  a  successful  teacher  of  little 
children?  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  those  who  read 
this  article  have  a  musical  temperament,  and  that 
they  are  interested  in  music  teaching.  But  not  all 
musical  persons  are  fitted  for  teaching,  and  even 
among  good  teachers  not  all,  by  any  means,  will  be 
successful  in  teaching  young  children.  In  addition  to 
a  musical  temperament  and  teaching  ability  certain 
natural  affinities  are  required  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  kindergarten  music  teaching.  What  are 
they? 

First,  an  instinctive  love  of  children.  If  that  be 
lacking  the  teacher  had  better  give  up  the  idea  of 
entering  upon  this  career,  for  the  work  would  be  irk¬ 
some  to  both  teacher  and  child,  and  would  result  in 
failure.  Most  persons  like  well-behaved  children,  or 
children  in  their  nicest  moods,  but  more  than  this  is 
lequired.  M  e  must  have  an  honest  liking  for  them 
under  all  conditions,  clean  or  dirty,  when  they  are 
naughty  as  well  as  when  they  are  nice.  Unless  a 
teacher  has  this  hearty  appreciation  of  childhood,  so 
that  every  one  of  its  manifestations  strikes  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  her  own  heart,  she  will  fail  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  sense  of  comradeship  which  is  so  helpful  to 
the  child. 

The  next  requisite  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
working  of  the  child’s  mind.  Teacher  and  pupil 
should  be  in  sympathetic  touch  and  in  mental  accord 
with  each  other.  Too  often  instead  of  a  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  the  teacher’s 
point  of  view  and  that  of  the  child.  How  can  they 
be  brought  together?  If  the  child  cannot  come  to 
the  teacher  s  standpoint,  tjje  teacher  must  cross  over 
to  the  child.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  sym¬ 
pathy  and  an  active  imagination.  Memory  does  not 
help  us  much,  for  we  have  forgotten  our  old  child-life. 
True,  the  child  is  before  us  in  palpable  form,  but  it 
needs  more  than  common  observation  to  find  out 
what  is  passing  in  that  young  mind.  The  child  is 
apt  to  be  very  secretive  with  regard  to  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Quite  likely  some  of  his  child¬ 
ish  fancies  have  been  laughed  at  by  those  older  than 
himself,  and,  being  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule,  he 
keeps  his  own  ideas  to  himself,  only  expressing  the 
conventional  things  he  hears  around  him.  When  the 
teacher  asks  him  a  question,  instead  of  considering 
the  matter  impartially  he  tries  to  find  out  what  an¬ 


swer  is  expected  of  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
leplies  are  often  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
teacher’s  mind.  This  mental  attitude  is  inconsistent 
with  independence  of  thought  and  leads  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  accepted  ideas  rather  than  original  research, 
thus  many  bad  results  may  flow  from  an  unwise  in¬ 
terference  with  the  child’s  early  efforts  to  express 
himself.  Happy  the  child  whose  first  confidences  have 
been  received  with  respectful  attention  and  sympathy. 
It  matters  little  that  the  ideas  may  be  crudely  and 
imperfectly  expressed.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  young  mind  is  awake,  and  like  the  sprouting  seed 
it  only  needs  fostering  influences  to  call  out  its  latent 
powers. 

lo  get  in  touch  with  the  child  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  win  his  confidence.  Let  him  feel  that  you  are 
both  trying  to  see  the  truth  more  clearly.  Never 
mind  about  rules  and  definitions  which  have  been 
formulated  by  others;  aim  rather  to  draw  out  his 
own  conclusions.  When  he  finds  that  these  are  ap¬ 
preciated  his  answers  will  be  more  ready  and  to  the 
point.  Above  all,  listen  to  the  spontaneous  remarks 
—often  given  in  fun— and  in  them  you  will  get  a 
ie\  elation  of  the  child’s  mental  activity  which  will 
often  suggest  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  toward 
his  further  development.  More  than  this,  in  these 
unconventional  expressions  the  teacher  will  get  her 
best  and  most  original  illustrations.  In  the  writer’s 
teaching  experience  the  most  effective  illustrations 
have  either  come  directly  from  the  children,  or  have 
occurred  to  him  when  he  was  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  eliild-spirit. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  inborn  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  a  teacher  of  little  children.  Besides  these 
there  is  the  need  of  a  suitable  preparation,  but  we 
must  leave  the  consideration  of  that  for  another  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  teacher  of  little  chil- 
dien  must  be  at  least  as  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
piinciples  of  music  as  the  teacher  of  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils.  Bad  teaching  is  always  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  and  most  especially  with  little  children.  Their 
minds  are  so  open  and  their  natures  are  so  plastic 
that  mistakes  made  now  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect.  It  is  like  the  scratch  on  the  tender  sapling, 
which  leaves  an  indelible  scar  on  the  tree  through  all 
the  after  years.  Let  no  young  teacher  enter  upon 
this  woik  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  an  easy 
apprenticeship  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  grades.  It  is  a  work  peculiar  to  itself,  de¬ 
manding  experience  and  skill  of  the  highest  order. 

A  word  as  to  remuneration.  This  line  of  teaching, 
requiring,  as  it  does,  rare  personal  qualifications  and 
expert  knowledge,  should  be  paid  at  least  as  well  as 
the  work  with  more  advanced  pupils.  Unfortunately 
the  idea  is  still  abroad  that  any  old  instrument  will 
do  for  early  practice,  and  that  a  low-priced  teacher 
will  do  for  the  first  lessons  of  children.  It  is  a  fatal 
mistake.  Bather  should  it  be  insisted  upon  that  the 
best  teaching  cannot  be  too  good  to  develop  the 
dawning  powers  of  the  little  child.  The  time  is  coni¬ 
ng — in  some  cases  has  already  come — when  she  who 
skilfully  and  with  loving  devotion  draws  out  the 
musical  sympathies  of  children  will  be  honored  and 
remunerated  as  highly  as  the  teacher  who  puts  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  musical  education. 

Meantime  here  is  a  good  field  of  labor  for  all  who 
are  fitted  for  it.  This  work  will  appeal  to  the  mother- 
heart  everywhere,  and  will  call  out  a  loving  response 
from  the  child-heart.  “The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.” 


The  musician,  like  the  true  poet,  must  be  a  seer. 
He  sees  not  alone  what,  man  is,  but  what  he  may  be. 
He  knows  human  nature  not  alone  as  he  sees  it 
clouded  in  the  dust  of  the  race  of  life,  but  as  it  rises 
supreme  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Great  Image. 
Strains  there  are  borne  into  his  soul  that  “sting  with 
hunger  for  the  light.”  With  burning  pen  he  can  ar¬ 
rest  this  inspiration.  Intangible,  indefinable,  and 
unenduring  as  it  is  (for  man’s  mind  cannot  long  bear 
these  things)  our  musician  can  bring  to  every  re¬ 
sponsive  other  man  the  exultation  and  the  bliss  of 
that  experience. — Musical  Standard. 
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April  shows  a  very  good  ree- 
MUSICLANS  oi'd  of  musicians,  names  which 

BORN  IN  APRIL,  take  us  into  all  fields  of  musical 
activity  as  will  be  noticed.  We 
suggest  that  the  members  of  clubs  fix  in  their  minds 
the  diffei-ent  names  by  groups;  that  is,  pianists,  com¬ 
posers,  violinists,  singers,  etc.  There  are  several 
names  on  the  list  that  represent  the  educational  side 
of  music,  Le  Couppey  and  Berens,  for  example.  Do 
you  know  or  have  you  heard  a  composition  by  the 
best  known  men  whose  names  appear  in  this  list? 
The  date  of  the  club  meeting  could  be  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  mentioning  a  few  facts  about  musicians  bora 
on  that  day  or  just  about  that  time  of  the  month. 

April  2.  Franz  Laehner,  1804;  composer. 

April  3.  Emile  Prudent,  1817;  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser. 

Apiil  4.  Nieolo  Zingarelli,  1752";  opera  composer. 
Hans  Richter ;  conductor. 

April  5.  Louis  Spohr;  violinist. 

April  6.  Robert  Volkmann;  composer. 

April  7.  Mathias  Van  den  Gheyn,  1721;  com¬ 
poser  and  famous  carilloneur.  Dr. 
Charles  Burney,  1726;  historian.  Do¬ 
menico  Dragonetti,  1763;  greatest 
double-bass  player.  Giovanni  Battista 
Rubini,  1795;  tenor.  Hennan  Berens, 
1826;  pianist  and  composer.  Franz 
Ries,  1846;  violinist  and  composer. 

April  8.  Claudio  Meralo,  1533;  organist  and  com¬ 
poser. 

April  9.  Giuditta  Pasta,  1798;  sopi-ano.  Fran¬ 
cesco  Paolo  Tosti,  1846;  song  com¬ 
poser. 

April  10.  Eugen  D’Albert,  1864;  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser. 

Apiil  11.  Sir  Charles  Hallg,  1819;  conductor. 

April  12.  Giuseppe  Tartini,  1692;  violinist  and 
composer. 

April  13.  Felicien  David,  1810;  opera  composer. 

Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  1816; 
composer.  Eduard  Lassen,  1830;  com¬ 
poser.  Alberto  Randegger,  1832;  com- 
^  poser  and  teacher  of  singing. 

April  14.  Felix  Le  Couppey,  1814;  composer. 

April  16.  Ludwig  Berger,  1778;  pianist,  teacher  of 
Mendelssohn. 

April  17.  Fi-anz  von  Supp6,  1820;  opera  composer. 

April  19.  Edmond  D.  Coussemaker,  1805;  historian. 

April  20.  Theodor  Dohler,  1814;  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser. 

April  21.  Ferdinand  Gumbert,  1818;  song  com¬ 
poser. 

April  23.  Louis  Antoine  Jullien,  1812;  conductor. 

April  24.  Johann  Philipp  Kirnberger,  1721;  theo¬ 
rist  and  organist. 

April  25.  Padre  Giambattista  Martini,  1706;  theo¬ 
rist.  Peter  Iljitsch  Tsehaikowsky, 
1840;  composer. 

April  26.  Auguste  Panseran,  1796;  teacher  of 
singing. 

April  27.  Friedrich  von  Flotow,  1812;  opera  com¬ 
poser. 

A  *  *  * 

Probably  each  teacher  has 
SUGGESTIONS  her  own  idea  as  to  how  many 

FOR  TEACHERS  recitals  are  best  during  the 

ABOUT  RECITALS.  teaching  months.  There  are 
some  who  teach  only  very  ad¬ 
vanced  students  who  find  it  helpful  and  wise  to  give 
a  monthly  recital;  others  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  give  but  one,  and  that  when  closing  for  the  sum¬ 
mer;  othei-s  again  give  two,  one  during  the  winter, 
and  one  at  closing. 

It  is  my  idea  that  three  recitals  constitute  a  desir¬ 
able  number,  and  the  last  one  should  not  be  left  for 
the  very  close  of  the  season,  because  usually  the 
weather  is  quite  warm  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June, 
and  neither  pupils  nor  teacher  can  “enthuse”  or  exert 
themselves  so  well,  when  the  days  are  warm;  then, 


too,  the  invited  friends — the  audience — can  enjoy  the 
work  far  moi-e  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  a 
comfortable  point.  My  choice,  as  I  say,  is  to  give 
three  recitals  during  the  season,  one  at  the  last  of 
November,  the  next  about  February  or  March,  and 
the  last  early  in  May.  At  the  first  we  can  only  show 
how  well  we  are  beginning  the  season,  and  enjoy 
coming  together  socially;  at  the  second  we  hope  to 
show  good  progress  and  to  offer  something  like  a  real 


entertainment  to  our  friends;  while  the  third  and 
last  must  show  where  we  stand  after  a  season’s  care¬ 
ful  study  and  practice. 

The  work  done  at  the  closing  recital  should  reflect 
ci-edit  on  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  playing  of 
each  pupil  should  be  such  that  the  audience  will  see 
at  once  that  the  teacher  knows  her  business  and  is 
successful;  it  is  the  best,  and  should  be  the  only 
way  of  advei-tising.  It  is  very  preferable  to  stating 
one’s  own  abilities,  etc.,  in  newspapers  or 
circulars.  The  most  important  element  in  re¬ 
citals  is  the  social — that  and  the  beneficial 
x-esults  to  the  pupils  themselves.  For  recitals 
certainly  do  stir  up  the  lazy  or  indifferent 
ones.  They  are  too  proud  to  show  themselves 
“away  behind”  everybody  else. 

The  club  whicn  I  have  organized  for  my 
pupils  meets  eight  or  ten  times  during  the 
season  and,  at  several  of  these  meetings,  we 
have  what  we  call  musical  examination  after¬ 
noons,  and  each  pupil  is  expected  to  play  one 
or  two  scales,  a  study,  and  a  piece.  I  find 
this  a  great  help  in  keeping  up  the  interest 
and  ambition  of  pupils;  of  course  at  these 
examinations  there  is  no  audience  but  the 
class  itself.  Because  of  the  real  solid  work 
we  do  in  this  way  we  make  our  mid-winter 
recital  as  much  of  an  entertainment  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  welcome  all  new  and  novel  ideas 
for  these  occasions.  Our  program  will  be  something 
like  this: — 

The  usual  number  of  piano  pieces,  solos,  and  duets, 
introducing  two  essays.  We  have  chosen  for  one 
essay  the  subject,  “Schubert,  the  Song  Writer”;  and 
for  the  other,  “Three  Famous  Pianists  of  To-day.” 
The  Schubert  essay  will  be  illustrated  by  a  large 
picture  on  our  easel  of  this  great  musician,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  songs  are  to  be  sung  by  an  assisting  artist. 


The  other  essay  will  be  illustrated  by  a  picture  of 
each  of  the  three  pianists:  (1)  Harold  Bauer,  (2) 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  (3)  Mark  Hambourg,  whom  we 
have  chosen  for  our  second  essay  topic.  In  closing 
we  shall  introduce  the  following  novelty: — 

A  little  Japanese  maiden  will  lead  four  other 
Japanese  damsels  (also  in  costume)  in  the  singing  of 
the  little  song  at  the  top  of  the  following  page;  while 
still  three  other  little  maidens  will  be  dressed  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  orchestra  which  our  second 
pictui-e  shows;  it  will  be  made  to  appear  that  they 
are  playing  the  accompaniment  to  the  song,  whereas 
the  piano  and  violin,  which  will  really  do  so,  will  be 
out  of  sight,  behind  the  screen.  Judging  by  our  re¬ 
hearsal  our  recital  promises  to  be  a  success. — Kath¬ 
erine  Richards. 


THE  CHILDHOOD 
OF  SOME  MUSICIANS: 
FREDERIC  CHOPIN 
AS  A  BOY. 


I  suppose  every  boy 
and  every  girl  who  reads 
The  Etude  has  read  the 
books  by  Louise  Alcott, 
“Little  Men”  and  “Little 
Women,”  and  knows  that 
the  happenings  of  which  Miss  Alcott  tells  in  these 
dear  old  books  wei'e  real  happenings  in  her  own  girl¬ 
hood. 

When  I  first  read  about  the  Chopin  family  it  struck 
me  what  a  resemblance  there  was  between  the  ways 
and  doings  of  the  far  away  Polish  family  and  the 
happenings  in  the  Alcott  family  of  Concord,  Mass. 

In  the  fii-st  place  the  father  of  the  “Little  Women” 
went  to  war,  and  so  did  the  father  of  the  Chopin 
family,  only  the  latter  went  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  The  story  goes  thus:  that  Nicolas  Chopin  was 
a  young  Fi-enchman  who  traveled  from  Fi-ance  to 
Poland  in  search  of  adventure.  He  joined  the  Polish 
National  Guard  and  took  paid  in  sieges  and  all  sorts 
of  exciting  times.  He  must  have  been  a  very  brave 
young  man,  for  he  was  made  a  captain. 

Then  the  war  ended,  and  after  that  Nicolas  Chopin 
taught  French  in  a  high  school  in  Warsaw,  married  a 
beautiful  Polish  lady,  and  had  three  daughters, 
Louise,  Isabelle,  and  Emilie,  and  one  son,  Fr6d6ric. 
This  son  Frederic  was  bora  in  that  wonderful  year 
1809,  the  year  in  which  so  many  famous  men  were 
bora. 

Now  these  four  childi-en  used  to  have  no  end  of  fun 
together.  One  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  they 
must  have  read  “Little  Women”  from  the  things  they 
did  and  the  pranks  they  played,  only  that  “Little 
Women”  was  not  written  until  long  after  these  chil¬ 
dren  had  grown  up  and  died. 

They  used  to  write  plays  together  and  perform 
them  on  their  mother’s  birthday  and  such  special  oc¬ 
casions,  and  folks  who  saw  them  said  that  Frederic 
was  “a  great  little  actor.” 

Then  one  vacation  they  started  a  newspaper  all  by 
themselves,  giving  it  the  dignified  name  of  The 
Szafarnia  Courier.  Fr6d6ric  was  editor-in-chief.  He 
called  himself  “M.  Pitchou,”  and  used  to  widte  long 
criticisms  on  his  own  acting,  playing,  and  singing. 
He  tells  his  readers  in  one  place  that  “a  song  which 
M.  Pitchou  sung  at  a  concert  was  received  with  much 
greater  applause  than  was  a  selection  which  he 


played  upon  the  pianoforte.”  Don’t  you  think  they 
must  have  had  fun  over  these  things,  and  been  very 
happy  together? 

But  it  is  time  I  told  you  something  about  Fr6d6rie’s 
music.  What  I  want  you  to  see  is  that  he  was  not  a 
sickly  prodigy  chained  to  the  piano  from  his  cradle. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  was  a  gay,  lively  boy,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  things  which  other  boys  enjoy. 

His  parents  were  not  “set”  upon  making  him  a  pro- 
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x?  «64  Little  Maids  of  Japan. 

i  ss  vzz™  • i^sawgri-aa 

■  la^n(ll»uv.  Three  other  Util,  girls  nented  hehiirf  the  icrectu  mina, 
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all  .H  down  rial.  On  the  top  of  a  mat,  These  folks  that 


live  off  in  Ja- 


ev  .  ’ry  one 

know. 

They 

(Boio  low.) 

bow  ve  -  i y 

l.o  w.  Yes,. 

fessional  musician,  any  more,  perhaps,  than  your 
parents  are  upon  making  you  one;  but  they  were 
determined  that  whatever  he  did  study  he  should 
study  well.  He  went  to  school  and  had  home  lessons 
to  study  just  as  you  have,  and  he  studied  them,  too, 
and  took  two  prizes  at  school.  Of  his  school  studies 
he  liked  history  (especially  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  Poland)  and  literature  best,  but  he  loved 
music  better  than  all  things  else,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  why  he  became  a  musician. 

He  had  two  music  teachers;  one  who  taught  him 
to  play  the  pianoforte,  and  another  who  taught  him 
what  we  call  the  “grammar  of  music” — that  is,  to 
understand  the  chords  of  which  music  is  composed, 
and  that  is  harmony,  and  to  write  music,  which  you 
know  is  composition.  His  teachers  set  him  many 
hard  tasks — and  he  did  them.  Moreover,  his  teachers 
taught  him  two  great  things— the  first  was  to  be 
exacting  with  himself,  and  the  second  to  “appreciate 
the  advantages  gained  by  patience  and  labor.” 

Patience  and  labor!  These  were  the  two  things 
which  made  little  Frederic  Chopin  a  great  man. 
Patience  and  labor!  And  he  got  well  acquainted 
with  them  before  he  was  twelve  years  old!  Patience 
and  labor  it  was  which  made  him  capable  of  “labor¬ 
ing  for  the  centuries,”  of  writing  music  which  will  in¬ 
fluence  music  for  all  time.  And  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  this,  that  he  learned  when  a  boy  never  to 
be  satisfied  with  doing  anything  but  his  very  best, 
and  even  when  he  had  done  his  very  best  he  was 
modest  enough  to  realize  that  there  was  something 
better,  something  yet  to  be  striven  for. 

So  you  can  see  he  was  not  conceited.  Conceit 
spoils  so  many  of  us !  Two  things  prove  that  ’  he 
was  not  conceited  about  his  playing,  although  he 
played  beautifully.  Once  when  he  was  about  nine 
years  old  he  was  invited  to  play  at  a  concert.  His 
mother  dressed  him  in  a  new  suit  composed  of  velvet 
trousers  and  jacket  and  a  lace  collar.  He  played 
some  difficult  selections  on  which  he  had  worked  very 
hard,  indeed,  and  people  praised  his  playing  enough 
to  make  almost  anyone  vain.  On  his  return  home 
after  the  concert  his  mother  caught  up  his  program 
and  asked:  “Which  piece  did  the  audience  like  best?” 
“Oh,”  he  replied,  “I  think  they  liked  the  collar  best.” 

Another  time,  when  he  was  somewhat  older,  after 
he  had  been  much  applauded  and  praised  at  a  con¬ 
cert,  he  said:  “People  wonder  at  me  so  that  I  fairly 
wonder  at  them  for  wondering.”  He  was  not  snob¬ 
bish,  but  just  a  boy  in  earnest,  who  worked  hard  at 
music  and  got  good  results. 

That  he  did  work  hard  at  his  music  when  a  little 
boy  is  proven  by  this,  that  he  kept  the  friendship  of 
his  teachers  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  study  with 
them  and  after  he  was  a  man  himself.  He  was 
obedient  and  studious  and  loved  his  teachers,  and  for 
many  years  after  he  grew  up  he  continued  to  receive 
letters  from  them  filled  with  the  truest  affection. 

So  we  see  that  Frddgric  Chopin  was  a  jolly  boy  who 
played  with  all  his  might  while  he  played,  and 
worked  with  all  his  might  during  practice  and  study 


hours;  that  he  became  a  musician  when  he  grew  up 
because  he  loved  music  as  only  those  can  love  it  who 
have  mastered  its  difficulties,  and  “climbed  to  the 
top,”  where  they  can  enjoy  all  it3  beauties,  and  work 
among  its  wonders. 

chopin’s  works. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  this  little  boy 
did  after  he  grew  up;  some  hundreds  of  pianoforte 
works  (some  with  orchestra)  in  which  is  said  to  be 
found  “the  germ  of  the  entire  modem  harmonic 
scheme.”  It  has  also  been  said  that  “if  Wagner  is  the 
oak  tree,  then  Chopin  is  the  acorn  of  the  latter-day 
music.” 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  wonderful  dances  which 
Chopin  wrote,  and  the  beautiful  Polish  songs.  He 
used  to  listen  to  his  mother  singing  while  he  was  at 
his  play ;  he  listened  to  the  blind  fiddler  playing 
along  the  village  streets;  he  listened  to  the  reaper 
singing  at  his  work,  and  he  would  hum  these  melodies 
over  and  over  as  he  went  about  apparently  intent 
upon  something  else.  Then,  by  and  by,  perhaps  years 
after  first  learning  them,  he  would  turn  these  simple 
Polish  melodies  into  a  great  Polonaise  or  Nocturne. 

Another  thing  he  did  was  to  quite  revolutionize 
fingering;  introducing  absolutely  new  methods  of 
fingering,  and  treating  the  scale  and  the  trill  in  quite 
a  different  manner  from  other  musicians,  and  thus  he 
gained  for  us  an  ease  and  grace  in  technic  hitherto 
impossible.  But  these  things  you  will  understand 
better  later  on. 

Next  month  we  will  read  about  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann. — Helena  M.  Maguire. 


The  following  are  the 
PUZZLE  DEPARTMENT,  solutions  to  the  various 

puzzles  in  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Page  of  The  Etude,  issue  for  March:— 


Picture  Puzzles:  Carreno,  Weber,  Wilhemj. 

Buried  Musicians :  Verdi,  Abt,  Costa,  Sherwood, 
Beach. 

Anagrams *  “Chimes  of  Normandy”;  Paderewski; 

Invitation  to  the  Dance”;  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 

We  have  received  correct  answers  to  some  or  all  of 
the  puzzles  from  Gertrude  Callahan,  Edna  L.  Foote, 
Arlie  Moore,  Mary  A.  Walker,  Kate  J.  Roberts,  Alice 
Holm,  Eugen  G.  Hein,  Belle  Mullin,  Laurel  Valade, 
Hermann  Drechsler,  Dora  Zinger,  Susie  K.  Gillon, 
Katie  Holz. 

New  Puzzles. 

1.  My  first  syllable  is  the  head  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom. 

My  second  is  a  syllable  used  in  singing. 

My  third  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  a 
famous  president  of  the  United  States. 

My  whole  is  a  musical  instrument. — Contributed 
by  Laurel  Valade. 

*  2.  Take  the  name  of  a  great  musician  who  was 
born  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  contains  four  let¬ 
ters.  Add  another  letter  to  it,  and  you  have  the 
name  of  two  English  musicians,  who  lived  in  the  past 
century.  Rearrange  the  five  letters  and  form  the 
name  of  an  American  composer. — From  an  idea  fur¬ 
nished  by  R.  M.  Berry. 

3.  Transpose  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  name 
of  a  German  song  containing  three  letters.  If  read 
backward  it  will  make  the  name  in  its  original  form. 

Do  the  same  with  the  name  of  a  French  composer, 
who  wrote  operas,  and  is  well  known  for  a  Christmas 
song.  His  name  contains  four  letters. 

Do  the  same  with  the  name  of  a  French  composer 
who  wrote  some  charming  piano  studies.  His  name 
contains  six  letters. 


The  Students’  Musical 
CLUB  Club,  of  Seattle,  was  organ- 

CORRESPONDENCE,  ized  April,  1902,  and  has  now 

a  membership  of  27,  whose 
ages  range  from  six  to  eighteen  years.  The  club 
meets  after  school  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thurs¬ 
days  in  each  month,  a  committee  of  (?)  being  ap¬ 
pointed  at  each  meeting  to  arrange  for  the  program 
of  the  next. 

Among  the  subjects  we  have  studied  this  season 
are  Schumann,  children’s  music,  Reinecke,  lullabies, 
spring  music,  Christmas.  We  aim  to  have  a  clearly 
defined  outline  for  each  program.  At  every  meeting 
fifteen  minutes  is  given  to  theory  study  and  the 
same  time  to  history  of  music.  We  use  notebooks, 
and  our  director  leads  the  work,  having  Mathews’ 
“Popular  History  of  Music”  as  a  text-book. 

We  gave  a  musicale  December  14th,  to  an  audience 
of  about  400,  receiving  favorable  mention.  We  at¬ 
tended  Augusta  Cottlow’s  recital  in  a  body. — Marga¬ 
ret  Niblett. 

In  1899  a  club  was  organized  in  Lampasas,  Tex., 
known  as  “The  Mozart  Club.”  It  was  reorganized 
September,  1903,  with  seventeen  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
bers  under  the  leadership  of  our  teacher.  Our  club 
colors  are  Nile  green  and  white,  with  the  write  rose¬ 
bud  as  our  flower,  and  “Perfection  is  the  aim  of 
every  true  artist,”  as  our  motto.  We  took  up  the 
works  of  Mozart  and  other  distinguished  composers. 
The  club  celebrated  its  birthday,  January  2,  1904. 
with  a  party,  which  we  enjoyed  very  much.  We 
meet  every  other  Wednesday,  ending  with  a  program 
and  musical  games. — Agnes  Townsen,  Sec. 
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Though  a  man’s  life  may  not  be  prolonged,  it 
may  be  widened  and  deepened  by  what  he  puts 
into  it;  and  any  possibility  of  bringing  people 
into  touch  with  those  highest  moments  in  art  in 
which  great  ideals  were  realized,  in  music  in 
which  noble  aspirations  and  noble  sentiments 
were  embodied,  is  a  chance  of  enriching  human 
experience  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  the  human¬ 
izing  influences  which  democracy  may  hereafter 
have  at  its  disposal  may  thereby  be  infinitely 
enlarged. — C.  H.  H.  Parry. 

*  *  * 

The  music  student  shows  good  judgment  when  he 
weighs  well  the  statements  made  in  the  musical  col¬ 
umns  of  the  daily  press,  especially  in  the  “yellow” 
journals  and  the  big  Sunday  papers.  Articles  signed 
with  such  names  as  Krehbiel,  Elson,  and  Henderson 
are  to  be  received  with  respect  and  credence,  but  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  sensational  class. 

The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  musical  and  dra¬ 
matic  departments  on  one  of  these  papers  holds  his 
position  because  he  can  turn  out  a  large  supply  of 
sensational  “copy”  every  week.  If  he  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  meeting  the  great  artists  he  must  “hatch 
out”  the  interview  anyway.  Sensation  there  must 
be.  Truth  is  unimportant.  So,  if  sensationalism 
means  bread  and  butter,  all  his  imagination  and 
literary  facility  is  put  to  work  and  the  gorgeously 
illustrated  article  or  interview  appears  on  time. 

And  in  matters  of  history  and  biography  or  of 
theoretical  reference,  do  you  think  he  has  time  to 
consult  and  compare  authorities?  No.  Speed  and 
space  are  the  desirable  features.  So  the  greatest  of 
discrimination  should  be  used  in  the  acceptance  of 
alleged  information  in  non-musical  magazines  and  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  carry  some  of  the  same  into 
the  reading  of  the  purchasable  columns  of  certain 
of  the  musical  press. 

*  *  *  * 

One  often  hears  of  employees  who  are  lax  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Laziness  of  habit  is 
not  rare  among  men  of  different  businesses.  But  the 
lazy  music  teacher  is  unusual;  that  is  to  say,  the 
teacher  who  is  lax  in  attending  his  appointments, 
who  is  lazy  about  giving  his  lessons. 

The  music  teacher  generally  does  his  best,  though 
that  may  not  always  be  good.  It  is  not  willingness 
to  perform  duties  or  obligations  that  is  lacking  so 
much  as  it  is  the  obligation  itself.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  teachers  do  not  complain  of  having  to  work, 
their  general  plaint  is  that  there  is  not  work  enough. 

In  other  words,  in  the  musical  profession  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fairly  well  equipped  teachers  exceeds  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  the  city  where  this  is  written  there  are 
perhaps  fifty  capable  instructors  who  do  not  have 
the  income  of  as  many  hod  carriers.  This  sounds 
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absurd;  but  the  hod  carriers  get  $4.00  a  day  con¬ 
tinuously — the  teachers  referred  to  do  not. 

What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that  there  is  more 
of  an  opening  for  hod  carriers  than  for  music  teach¬ 
ers;  that  the  musical  profession  is  overcrowded. 
And  yet  thoughtless  teachers  urge  and  proud  par¬ 
ents  permit  their  sons  and  daughters  to  drift  into 
the  line  of  those  who  have  continually  to  bemoan  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  get  work  to  do,  willing  as 
they  may  be. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this,  perhaps  more  than  one; 
but  the  prominent  lesson  is  that  only  very  unusual 
talent  and  graces  of  manner  as  well  as  eight  or  ten 
years  of  musical  education  of  the  most  thorough 
sort  should  lead  one  into  the  musical  profession. 
Better  be  a  satisfied  merchant  or  mechanic  than  a 

financial  failure  as  a  teacher. 

* *  *  * 

A  notable  sign  of  popular  growth  in  musical  mat¬ 
ters  is  seen  by  reference  to  numerous  concert  and 
operatic  programs  and  announcements.  It  used  to 
be  impossible  for  an  artist  to  attract  the  public  in 
this  country  unless  he  had  a  foreign  name.  Some 
adopted  patronymics  still  lag  superfluous  on  the 
stage,  such  as  “Melba,”  “Albani,”  and  “Nordica,”  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gentlemen  who  posed  as  “Chil- 
berti,”  “Campobello,”  and  “Perugini.” 

Good  sense  has  finally  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
situation  and  the  artist  of  the  name  of  Smith  or 
Jones  or  Butt  or  Peppercorn  does  not  feel  ashamed 
of  the  fact  that  his  or  her  name  does  not  end  with 
“a”  or  “ini”  or  “ski”  or  “koff.”  And  the  public  has 
come  to  realize  that  the  name  has  “nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.” 

This  old  fad  came  from  the  supposition  that  mus¬ 
ical  temperament  could  only  be  brought  to  earth  in 
Italy.  Later  it  was  followed  as  an  advertising 
medium,  especially  by  operatic  singers — and  who 
could  blame  them  if  the  public  were  so  foolish?  It 
will  not  be  long  till  it  will  have  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether. 

Even  foreigners  are  losing  their  foreign  append¬ 
ages.  No  longer  are  they  “Herrs”  and  “Signors”  and 
“Mademoiselles.”  On  the  programs  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  opera  it  is  now  “Mr.”  and  “Miss”  and  “Mrs.,” 
irrespective  of  the  country  from  which  they  hail. 
So  passes  one  of  the  relies  of  our  musical  infancy 
and  its  attendant  quackery.  The  smaller  cities  and 
towns  still  sport  their  “Herrs”  and  “Madams,”  but 

the  day  of  “high-falutin’  ”  titles  is  nearly  passed. 

*  *  * 

Most  of  our  readers  know  that  Professor  E.  A. 
Macdowell  and  Professor  George  Woodberry  have 
resigned  from  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University. 
Mr.  Macdowell,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  our  most 
gifted  American  composers;  and  Dr.  Woodberry 
has  won  fame  as  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
as  well  as  by  his  writings  on  that  subject. 

The  matter  would  not  require  extended  notice  from 
the  musical  press  were  it  not  that  there  is  more  in 
it  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Mr.  Macdowell  has 
been  eight  years  at  Columbia,  and  he  says  in  his 
resignation  that  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  in  that 
university  has  acquired  somewhat  the  nature  of  a 
co-educational  department  store  and  tends  toward 
materialism  rather  than  idealism.  This  is  a  very 
serious  charge,  and  if  Mr.  Macdowell  takes  that  view 
of  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  at  Columbia,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Macdowell  further  says:  “Columbia  turns  out 
thousands  of  students,  but  as  far  as  general  culture 
is  concerned,  college  graduates  are  the  merest  barbar¬ 
ians.  When  they  build  a  house  they  have  no  ideas  of 
their  own  for  its  decoration,  but  must  hire  an 
architect;  when  they  buy  a  picture  they  have  to 
consult  an  expert;  and  when  they  go  to  a  concert 
they  do  not  know  what  the  music  means,  and  as  a 
general  rule  are  insufferably  bored.  The  great  body 
of  college  men  do  not  know  what  the  fine  arts  are.” 

Mr.  Macdowell’s  position,  however,  has  not  escaped 
criticism.  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  says: 
“There  is  a  fundamental  fallacy  underlying  Mr. 
Maedowell’s  position.  For  him  ‘idealism’  means  the 
study  of  art,  and  ‘materialism’  the  study  of  any 
other  subject  or  subjects.  The  student  of  languages, 
history,  economics,  politics,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
or  science  is  in  this  terminology  a  materialist.  The 
man  who  takes  at  least  two  courses  in  fine  arts  is 
an  idealist.  No  wonder  Mr.  Macdowell  finds  that 
modern  education  tends  toward  materialism.” 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  musical  world  and 
the  world  of  education  will  deplore  the  action  which 
these  gentlemen  have  taken.  If  the  action  is  logical, 


the  conditions  which  have  made  it  logical  are  cer¬ 
tainly  causes  for  great  regret.  Since  Columbia  has 
advocated  a  two-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  she  has  called  down  upon  her¬ 
self  an  avalanche  of  adverse  criticism;  and  there 
are  many  who  see  in  the  action  which  Mr.  Macdowell 
and  Dr.  Woodberry  have  taken  evidence  for  the 
charge  of  materialism  which  has  been  made  against 
the  university. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  which  Mr.  Mac¬ 
dowell,  in  particular,  has  taken,  be  not  logical,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  because  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  music  at  large  Mr.  Macdowell  has  missed 
a  great  opportunity.  It  seems  curious  that  in  a 
great  university  like  Columbia  some  arrangement 
could  not  be  made  by  which  a  man  of  genius  like 
Mr.  Macdowell  should  be  retained  on  terms  alike 
pleasant  for  himself  and  honorable  to  the  university. 

Mr.  Macdowell,  of  course,  will  find  a  place  for  him¬ 
self  wherever  he  may  go;  and  we  cannot  hut  think 
that  his  resignation  is  a  distinct,  almost  irreparable 
loss  to  Columbia.  If  the  incident  draws  attention 
to  the  whole  subject  of  musical  education  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities,  it  will  not  be  without  its  compensations. 
*  *  * 

If,  in  religious  things,  the  faithful  are  to  be  fed 
with  “the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word” — not  the  roast 
beef  and  pastry — how  much  more  is  this  true  of  the 
musical  world.  While  no  ardent  disciple  of  good 
music  would  advocate  a  pandering  to  the  poorest  of 
musical  tastes,  no  skilful  purveyor  of  musical  pabu¬ 
lum  would  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  grade 
of  musical  intelligence  before  which  his  program  was 
to  be  performed. 

For  instance,  no  conductor  who  knows  his  audience 
can  appreciate  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and 
Richard  Strauss  would  think  of  putting  on  a  de¬ 
menti  sonata,  a  potpourri  of  light-opera  melodies  or 
a  rag-time  solo.  Per  contra,  no  one  who  knew  that 
his  audience  would  be  composed  of  persons  who  could 
not  tell .  a  sonata  from  a  sophomore,  a  symphony 
from  a  symposium,  a  fugue  from  a  fudge,  or  a  bas¬ 
soon  from  a  gossoon,  would  have  the  bad  judgment  to 
offer  them  a  program  of  sonatas  and  fugues. 

These  things  are  so  patent  as  to  hardly  need  state¬ 
ment.  Yet  how  many  pianists  who  hope  to  educate 
the  public  undertake  to  do  so  by  means  of  material 
that  is  far  and  away  above  the  heads  of  the  people! 
To  educate,  the  teacher  must  go  down  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  person  to  "be  educated.  One  can  not  say, 
“Here  I  am,  up  in  the  clouds;  come  thou  hither.” 
and  expect  the  other  fellow  to  at  once  take  up  the 
scramble  for  altitude.  One  has  to  go  to  his  level  and 
lead — or  boost. 

It  is,  then,  unwise  to  urge  the  attendance  of  young 
and  unformed  minds  on  such  concerts  as  present  a 
series  of  compositions  dealing  largely  in  the  most 
abstruse  methods  of  development  and  musical  figura¬ 
tion;  or  of  such  as  attempt  to  work  out  problems 
of  psychology  and  metaphysics  by  musical  means. 
They  only  get  distorted  ideas  of  the  beauties  of 
musical  art,  and  are  driven  from  enjoyment  in  much 
that  might  add  to  their  happiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  young  people  are  sent  to  those  concerts  that 
present  music  within  their  ken,  their  musical  under¬ 
standing  grows  apace  and  they  get  ready  for  the 
greater  things  that  follow. 

*  *  * 

The  plans  of  the  Music  Teachers’  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  moving  on,  and  it  is  right  to  promise  a 
treat  in  the  way  of  interesting  matters  of  a  musical 
nature  to  those  members  who  will  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  be  at  St.  Louis  during  the  convention 
period.  The  place  of  meeting,  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  is  so  attractive  that  hundreds  of  teachers 
from  the  Middle  West,  Northwest,  and  Southwest,  as 
well  as  a  fair  number  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  should  attend.  Music,  in  a  practical  way,  by 
means  of  organ  recitals,  choral  concerts,  orchestral 
and  band  concerts,  will  have  a  splendid  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  show  what  our  people  are  doing;  yet  it  is 
right  that  the  deeper  side,  the  educational  and  in¬ 
tellectual  phases  of  musical  work  should  be  presented 
to  the  thousands  who  will  attend  the  Fair.  A  con¬ 
vention  such  as  that,  of  representative  music  teach¬ 
ers,  earnest  discussions  of  live,  practical  topics,  lec¬ 
tures  and  recitals  with  special  aims,  will  make  ample 
demonstration  of  what  the  American  musician  and 
music  teacher  is  capable  of  doing.  He  is  holding  his 
own  in  the  world’s  work.  What  he  wants  is  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  his  brethren.  A  full  attendance  is  a 
splendid  inspiration. 
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For  doth  not  song  to  the  whole  world  belong? 

Is  it  not  given  wherever  tears  can  fall, 

Wherever  hearts  can  melt,  or  blushes  glow, 

Or  mirth  or  sadness  mingle  as  they  flow — 

A  heritage  for  all? 

WEDDINGS  IN  MUSIC. 

[The  article  following  this  is  a  portion  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  read  by  the  Editor  of  the  Vocal  Department 
before  the  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers’  Association. 
The  Editor  of  The  Etude  requested  him  to  print  it 
in  the  Department,  believing  that  its  many  valuable 
suggestions  should  have  a  wider  currency  than  that 
of  a  public  meeting.  Another  installment  will  be  used 
in  The  Etude  for  May. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

For  leasons  not  hard  to  find  the  favorite  topic  of 
the  teacher  of  music  is  Technic.  The  singing  teacher 
lifts  up  his  voice  and  talks  about  breathing,  the  old 
Italian  method,  overtones,  hollow  spaces,  resonance, 
or  vocal  acoustics,  and  they  even  get  as  far  afield  as 
the  clergyman’s  sore  throat,  all  of  which  would  serve 
an  admirable  end  if  only  the  end  were  in  sight,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not.  The  laws  governing  an  ideal 
exploitation  of  vocal  tone  are  so  intangible  and 
evasive  that  no  sooner  is  a  scientific  discovery  made 
that  promises  to  settle  all  disputes,  reveal  all  the 
dark  secrets  of  tone  production,  and  make  everybody 
happy,  than  up  springs  another  discoverer,  who  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  alone  is  the  true  discoverer,  with 
which  discovery  he  proceeds  to  upset  everybody  else’s 
theories,  inaugurating  a  new  grist  of  disputes,  leaving 
the  vocalists  as  unhappy  as  they  were  before. 

The  votaries  of  the  piano  are  hardly  less  technical. 
They,  too,  have  troubles.  Between  the  Leschetizky 
disciples  and  the  rapidly  disappearing  favorite  pupils 
of  Liszt,  the  surgical  and  anti-surgical  groups,  and 
the  various  opinions  as  to  how  such  and  such  pas¬ 
sages  in  such  and  such  classics  should  be  fingered, 
there  is  to  be  found  material  enough  to  keep  the 
pianists  disagreeing  to  the  end  of  time;  and  it  is 
quite  the  same  with  the  organists,  violinists,  and 
theorists. 

To  say  that  I  abominate  technic  would  be  to 
darken  mv  reputation  beyond  hope,  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  insist  that  the  picture  of  so  many  small 
craft  swinging  around  the  vortex  of  the  technical 
whirlpool,  pommeling  one  another  with  their  paddles, 
instead  of  making  sincere  efforts  to  reach  the  peaceful 
shore  of  artistic  comradeship,  is  not  an  inspiring  one. 

I  fancy  that  we  who  are  here  this  evening  have 
mastered  the  technical  whirlpool,  and  that  artistic 
comradeship  is  the  bond  that  holds  this  Society  to¬ 
gether.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  on  that  platform,  and 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you.  My  talk,  which 
will  be  brief,  is  not  technical,  but  of  general  interest; 
though,  of  course,  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  my  con¬ 
freres,  the  Vocalists. 

Verse  and  Music. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  “WEDDINGS.”  The 
holy  state  of  matrimony  depends  for  its  holiness  not 
alone  upon  compatibility,  but  upon  a  consistent  bal¬ 
ance  between  two  totally  different  characters. 

The  object  in  a  dual  existence  should  be  so  to 
mutually  strengthen  both  characters  that  society 
may  be  uplifted  by  their  union.  The  names  of  the 
contracting  parties  of  the  “weddings”  we  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss  are  Mr.  Verse  and  Miss  Music,  who,  after  the 
knot  has  been  properly  tied,  are  recognized  under  the 
family  name  of  Song.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiths  can 
boast  no  greater  numerical  strength  than  the  Song 
family;  and  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  they  afford 
equally  striking  evidence  of  diverse  origin  both  as  to 
culture  and  respectability.  Mr.  Verse  comes  from 
good  old  stock — in  fact  he  can  boast  of  an  honorable 
and  remote  ancestry ;  while  conceding  that  there  are 
many  examples  of  degeneracy  among  them,  some  of 


which  we  may  hold  up  for  inspection  to-night,  the 
family  is  respected  and  much  sought  after  by  'the 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Music.  The  wooing  is 
always  of  the  1904  or  leap-year  variety,  offers  of 
marriage  coming  from  the  ladies  only.  Their  efforts 
are  often  in  vain,  for  the  Verses  are  a  stubborn  tribe, 
and  yield  with  seeming  reluctance  to  a  union  of  any 
sort.  Obstinate  members  of  the  Verse  family  are 
sometimes  cornered,  however,  by  a  very  ardent  wooer, 
the  result  being  too  frequently  a  misalliance.  The 
most  unfortunate  matches  in  this  matrimonial  mar¬ 
ket  are  those  in  which  one  is  of  high  and  the  other 
of  low  degree.  Their  married  life  has  its  drawbacks, 
for  they  are  ostracized  from  society  of  any  sort,  not 
tolerated  by  the  high  or  noble,  and  sneered  at  by  the 
vulgar.  The  Verses  are  notable  polygamists,  espe¬ 
cially  when  a  really  fine  specimen  of  the  Verse  family 
is  wedded  and  the  alliance  is  a  fortunate  one;  there 
is  no  end  of  Misses  Music  who  yield  to  his  charms, 
each  vieing  with  others  as  to  which  shall  appear  to 
the  best  advantage.  There  is  no  thought  of  unfaith¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  Lady  Music,  however;  once  she 
allies  herself  to  a  Mr.  Verse  she  remains  the  same  for 
better  or  worse  until  the  end.  From  this  wedded 
state  divorces  are  unknown.  When  Verse  and  Music 
are  joined  they  face  eternity  with  no  hope  of  single 
blessedness  again 

The  variety  and  inconsistencies  of  this  Song  family 
are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  notorious  as  those  of  the 
human  family  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
existence.  Differences  in  size,  for  example.  A  very 
large  and  savage  Mr.  Verse  tied  to  a  meek  little  Miss 
Music,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  puny  little  Verse 
fellow  hardly  discoverable  behind  his  audacious  and 
ponderous  wife,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  different 
m  spirit.  One  would  suppose  that  affinities  would 
naturally  follow  in  the  artistic  atmosphere  favorable 
to  song  matches,  but  they  too  rarely  do.  Mr.  Verse 
sometimes  throbs  with  religious  fervor,  while  his  wife 
is  dancing  around  him,  cutting  up  in  a  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  fashion;  and  again  a  poor  dark-complexioned, 
sad,  whining  Music  lady  is  tied  to  a  perfect  imp  of  a 
Verse.  The  matchmaker  who  brings  about  such 
unions  is  dull,  but  he  don’t  know  it.  A  queer  and 
inexplicable  thing  in  the  Song  family  is  that  though 
they  have  no  children  of  their  own,  they  are  forever 
crooning  lullabys.  The  limit  of  endurance  in  this 
matchmaking  is  reached  when  two  get  together,  both 
of  whom  are  weak-minded.  How  either  of  them 
escaped  the  fool-killer  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
matrimonial  agent  is  inexplicable,  except  that  the 
agent  himself  was,  as  is  said  of  criminals,  “still  at 
large.” 

So  there  are  many  efforts  by  matchmakers  to  wed 
members  of  these  two  families  which  had  better  never 
have  been  made;  especially  where  the  contracting 
persons  are  so  utterly  unsuited  to  each  other  that 
nearly  every  one  who  meets  them  is  affected  by  their 
incompatibility.  A  notable  thing  about  particularly 
happy  marriages  is  the  misplaced  ardor  and  interfer¬ 
ence  of  outsiders  in  their  family  affairs.  Some  one 
insists  that  because  a  certain  Mr.  Verse  has  such  a 
beautiful  wife  he  must  also  employ  a  language  for¬ 
eign  to  his  own  in  which  to  display  their  charms.  He 
rarely  succeeds  in  doing  this  to  advantage;  there  is 
usually  a  loss  of  some  of  the  finer  shades  of  senti¬ 
ment  which  are  peculiar  to  his  native  tongue.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  brides  in  one  par¬ 
ticular,  that  is  in  dress  and  showiness;  some  are 
arrayed  in  dark  or  quiet  colors  with  little  or  no 
trimmings  in  evidence  beyond  a  festoon  of  “cords,” 
held  in  place  by  “ties”;  while  others  seem  extrava¬ 
gantly  fond  of  dress,  appearing  in  costumes  sparkling 
with  scintillations,  striking  in  beauty  and  brilliancy. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  their  showings  in  these 
directions  are  made  with  the  laudable  motive  of  em¬ 
phasizing  or  illuminating  certain  valuable  traits  in 
their  mates.  To  be  sure  it  is  often  overdone,  espe¬ 
cially  by  modern  brides,  who  in  their  anxiety  to  be 


equal  in  attractiveness  completely  overshadow.  Too 
much  bride  is  an  evidence  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
matchmakers  everywhere.  Occasionally,  one  might 
almost  say  rarely,  noble  members  of  both  families 
are  joined  together.  When  such  a  union  is  made  the 
result  is  a  perpetual  benediction.  Whenever  they 
appear  together  the  world  listens  with  rapt  attention 
to  their  message,  and  showers  applause  and  approval 
upon  them. 

As  I  have  pursued  this  line  of  thought  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  attractive.  Limitless  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  ideas  are  possible,  many  no  doubt  which 
could  be  made  of  a  certain  value  to  educators.  The 
presentation  of  acknowledged  truths  and  fallacies  in 
a  new  dress  often  aids  in  sharpening  discrimination. 
A  new  view  point  upon  an  old  subject  sometimes 
awakens  a  different  kind  of  interest  in  that  subject. 
When  you  take  a  song  into  your  hands  think  of  it  as 
a  family,  a  union  of  two  members  of  entirely  different 
families.  Are  they  both  respectable?  Are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  associate  with  them?  Are  they  in  your  class? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  be  seen  with  them  in  public? 
It  is  said  “a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.” 
Nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  your  musical  char¬ 
acter  is  revealed  beyond  question  by  your  music 
cabinet.  The  thought  before  us  to-night,  then,  is  the 
Worthiness,  the  Worth -while-ness  of  Songs. 

Three  Excuses  for  not  Selecting  Worthy  Songs. 

There  are  but  three  excuses  possible  for  a  singer  to 
make  who  does  not  select  worthy  songs.  First,  they 
are  so  few;  second,  they  are  too  difficult;  third,  they 
do  not  enjoy  them.  As  to  the  first,  there  are  beau¬ 
tiful  songs  without  number;  songs  with  verses  of 
infinite  variety  beautifully  expressing  every  emotion 
and  experience  of  the  human  heart  all  consistently 
joined  to  music  by  masters  of  composition.  Second, 
they  are  not  too  difficult.  One  with  sufficient  voice 
and  culture  to  learn  to  sing  “0  Promise  Me”  can  as 
easily  learn  to  sing  ninety  per  cent,  of  worthy  songs ; 
and  third,  “They  do  not  enjoy  them.”  Ah!  there  is  a 
reason,  and  is  not  that  reason  enough?  Why  do 
they  not  enjoy  them?  While  it  has  been  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  we  are  finally  at  the  point. 

Some  people  enjoy  prose  better  than  poetry;  we  do 
not  condemn  them  for  that.  We  do  halt  in  our  ap¬ 
proval  if  they  do  not  enjoy  either,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  state;  but  if  one  who  enjoys  poetry  finds 
his  pleasure  in  an  inferior  class  of  poetry,  we  reserve 
our  opinion.  So  it  is  with  music;  those  who  are  not 
in  the  least  interested  in  the  art  may  command  our 
respect,  while  we  are  intolerant  of  those  who  are 
actively  musical,  but  who  concern  themselves  with 
music  of  a  low  degree.  The  reason  why  so  many 
people  do  not  enjoy  a  better  class  of  music  is  be¬ 
cause  its  charm  is  concealed.  They  do  not  dig  for 
tlieir  gold,  but  content  themselves  with  that  which  is 
lying  loose  upon  the  surface.  Briefly,  with  them 
music,  whether  an  avocation  or  a  pursuit,  is  an  acci¬ 
dental  tendency. 

Not  being  deaf,  they  hear  it;  since  it  is  agreeable, 
they  enjoy  it;  being  superficially  interested,  they 
attempt  it;  but  the  intellectual  force  that  should 
make  it  vital  is  wanting. 

In  discussing  the  characteristics  of  our  Song  family 
we  will  for  eonverience  classify  them  as  Unworthy, 
Worthy,  and  Translations. 

Unworthy  Songs. 

Unworthy  songs  are  common  because  there  is  a 
class  of  singers  and  hearers  who  support  them.  They 
are  sentimental  dribblings  of  one  sort  or  another, 
mainly  love  songs  or  lullabys.  A  bright  young  Eng¬ 
lishman,  forgetful  of  the  poverty  of  his  own  country, 
so  sharply  accentuated  by  the  contrasting  recent  and 
notable  accomplishments  of  Coleridge  Taylor  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Elgar,  said:  “The  Americans  sing  but  two 
kinds  of  songs,  Coon  songs  and  Spoon  songs.”  The 
aspersion  was  not  only  unjust,  but  reacts  upon  its 
author.  He  no  doubt  formed  an  estimate  of  the 
entire  country  by  what  he  heard  at  the  vaudeville 
houses.  We  cannot  entirely  ignore  the  popular  song; 
it  has  its  uses,  but  it  is  no  longer  typical  of  the  taste 
of  the  American  people;  rather  does  it  serve  as  an 
aid  in  emphasizing  the  distance  between  culture  and 
its  antithesis.  The  danger  lies  in  its  frequent  appear¬ 
ance  in  better  company.  We  are  too  careless  of  its 
influence;  and  much  time  is  given  to  tuneful  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  as  rich  in  words  as  they  are  barren  of 
ideas;  they  affect  the  feet  always,  the  heart  some¬ 
times,  but  never  get  as  high  as  the  head. 

Here  are  some  words  which,  for  some  weak  reason, 
attracted  a  composer;  we  will  call  him  Mr.  Blank: — 
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But  once  we  met,  yet  ne’er  can  time 
Thine  image  from  my  heart  remove, 

Where’er  I  go  that  face  of  thine 
Still  is  before  me  whisp’ring  love. 

I  oft  have  hoped  we  should  again 
Meet  at  some  calm,  secluded  dell, 

Where  I  could  ease  my  aching  pain, 

And  speak  the  words,  “I  love  thee  well!” 

That  hope  is  gone,  and  I  despair, 

For  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  thee; 

In  valley  sweet,  on  mountain  drear, 

But  that  sweet  face  no  more  I  see. 

The  music  was  a  scholarly  bit  of  writing;  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  melody,  accompaniment,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  form  it  ranks  well.  The  trouble  began 
with  “that  face  of  thine;”  “at  some  calm,  secluded 
dell”  followed  quickly,  and  then  came  the  “aching 
pain”;  by  the  time  he  had  sought  for  her  “in  valley 
sweet  and  mountain  drear”  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
music  had  been  annulled  by  its  forced  association 
with  bad  company.  This  example  indicates  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  failure.  Men  with  excellent  musi¬ 
cal  ideas  are  careless  in  their  selection  of  words. 
They  write  such  attractive  music  that  the  lack  of 
literary  merit  is  condoned  or  disregarded,  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  discriminating  lovers  of 
poetry,  who  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  technic 
necessary  to  scholarly  composition,  attempt  to  write 
music  for  the  verses  which  strongly  appeal  to  them. 
Possibly  they  claim  that  because  they  are  moved  by 
the  beauty  of  the  verse,  the  music  that  follows  is  an 
inspiration,  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the 
fetters  of  technic  are  the  first  essential  to  successful 
flights  of  inspiration.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  forms  is  the  most  common, 
or  the  most  vicious  in  effect;  certainly  it  is  not  in 
the  least  necessary  to  admit  to  our  repertory  songs 
that  are  weak  either  in  text  or  music.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  to  discourage 
unworthy  publications  by  ignoring  them.  I  could 
give  numberless  examples  of  words  infinitely  worse 
than  those  I  have  just  read,  which  composers  of  repu¬ 
tation  have  lifted  into  prominence  by  associating 
them  with  attractive  music,  but  the  one  quoted  will 
suffice.  Again  let  me  insist,  discard  songs,  however 
pleasing,  that  are  weighted  down  by  an  unworthy 
text,  and  do  not  share  with  a  composer  the  disgrace 
of  presenting  a  weak  setting  to  a  strong  text. 

Worthy  Songs. 

This  is  the  attractive  side  of  our  subject.  I  hope 
you  have  not  placed  me  in  the  list  with  those  rigid, 
not  to  say  frigid,  old  classicists,  who  reject  every¬ 
thing  as  frivolous  or  inane  that  was  not  written  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Brahms,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  songs  of  every  grade,  style, 
and  degree,  if  they  are  treated  consistently.  Any¬ 
thing  in  the  Song  family  may  command  our  respect 
and  interest  if  the  two  qualities,  truth  and  consist¬ 
ency,  are  present.  We  may  enjoy  a  song  of  the  “rag¬ 
time”  variety  if  it  is  clean,  characteristic,  and  well 
constructed.  What  is  there  in  music  more  charming 
than  the  “Pickaninny  Lullaby”  by  Tod  Galloway. 
Did  he  descend  to  a  lower  level  when  he  wrote  that 
song  than  when  he  wrote  the  music  to  Kipling’s  char¬ 
acteristic  words,  “Alone  upon  the  house  tops.” 
Surely  not;  the  picture  which  the  words  suggest  is 
brought  into  view  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
delicate  sincerity  that  none  can  question  or  resist. 

Life  is  an  entity  not  necessarily  related  to  art. 
Art  is  a  refined  subtlety,  depending  upon  real,  not 
artificial,  life  for  its  implantation.  Its  mission  is  to 
quicken  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  to  awaken  sym¬ 
pathy,  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  sentiment,  to  stir 
the  emotions,  and,  in  short,  to  uplift  the  soul.  Hence 
truth  in  art  is  the  keynote  to  the  perfect  song.  Why 
shall  we  ignore  the  simple  or  even  grotesque  phases 
of  life?  When  they  are  illumined  by  the  artist, 
need  they  be  exaggerated?  It  is  by  such  means  that 
even  the  art  itself  is  brought  into  ill-repute. 

(To  be  continued  in  May  Etude. j 

GARNERED  WISDOM. 

BY  THALEON  BLAKE. 

Some  kind,  unknown  friend  sent  to  me,  the  past 
week,  a  bundle  of  clippings,  mostly  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers,  containing  interviews  with  a  score 
of  singers,  with  the  laconic  direction  written  in  blue 
pencil :  “Boil  down.” 

The  idea  is  good,  but,  unfortunately,  much  of  the 
matter  contained  therein  is  old,  and  occasionally  con¬ 
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tradictory.  The  celebrities  quoted  include  Patti, 
Melba,  Nevada,  Nordica,  Thursby,  Nilsson,  and  Sem- 
brich. 

By  changing  the  didactic  form  to  the  imperative, 
and  presenting  it  in  “Don’ts,”  the  greatest  condensa¬ 
tion  with  lucidity  is  secured. 

GENERAL  CONDUCT. 

1.  Don’t  begin  severe  studies  before  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

2.  Don’t  hurry. 

3.  Don’t  worry. 

4.  Don’t  strain  the  voice. 

5.  Don’t  scream. 

6.  Don’t  be  careless  or  indifferent. 

7.  Don’t  work  without  rest. 

8.  Don’t  slight  simple  music. 

9.  Don’t  expect  much  polish  under  three  years  of 
study. 

10.  Don’t  fail  to  study  acting. 

11.  Don’t  go  abroad  until  advanced  in  studies  here. 

12.  Don’t  count  on  the  world  falling  at  your  feet 
the  first  season. 

13.  Don’t  neglect  to  be  loyal  to  yourself. 

CARE  OF  THE  VOICE. 

1.  Don’t  neglect  the  teeth:  care  for  them. 

2.  Don’t  sit  in  a  draft. 

3.  Don’t  sing  when  voice  or  body  is  fatigued. 

4.  Don’t  overeat,  or  eat  pickles,  sweets,  nuts,  or 
pastry. 

5.  Don’t  eat  immediately  before  singing. 

6.  Don’t  eat  at  irregular  hours. 

7.  Don’t  serenade  or  sing  in  the  open  night  air. 

One  considers  it  injurious  to  drink  beer  before 

singing;  another,  to  drink  wine  afterward;  several 
abstain  from  spiritous  liquors,  or  use  them  moder¬ 
ately.  Whence  a  conservative  “Don’t”  may  be  for¬ 
mulated: 

8.  Don’t  drink  alcoholic  beverages  unless  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  recommended  to  your  needs  by  a  reputable 
physician. 

MADAME  ANTOINETTE  STERLING. 

The  popular  ballad  singer,  Antoinette  Sterling 
(Mrs.  Mackinlay),  died  at  her  residence,  Belsize  Park 
Gardens,  early  on  Sunday  morning,  February  11th. 
She  had  been  ill  for  some  ten  weeks,  and  her  end 
was  not  unexpected.  Her  husband  died  a  few  years 
since.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Mr.  Alfred  Littleton, 
Mr.  John  Boosey,  Signor  Garcia,  Professor  Dewar, 
Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  some  hundred  other  friends 
also  attended  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed. 

The  deceased  artist  was  born  some  fifty-seven  years 
ago  at  Sterlingville,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Her 
parents  were  Quakers,  to  which  religious  body 
Madame  Sterling  has  always  continued  attached.  Her 
family  was  originally  English,  tracing  descent  from 
William  Bradford,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and, 
for  a  time,  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  Madame 
Sterling’s  vocal  qualifications  were  remarkable;  her 
voice  ranged  from  E-flat  in  the  bass,  third  space,  to 
F,  fifth  line  of  the  treble  stave.  In  1857  she  com¬ 
menced  vocal  study  under  the  New  York  professor, 
Abella,  husband  of  the  well-known  opera  singer 
D’Angri.  The  young  American  was  curiously  fond  of 
changing  her  professors,  and  in  1868  she  came  to 
England,  for  some  time  receiving  lessons  from  Mr. 
(now  Doctor)  William  H.  Cummings.  She  studied 
also  under  Manuel  Garcia  in  London,  Madame  Mar- 
chesi  in  Cologne,  and  Madame  Viardot  Garcia  in 
Baden-Baden.  It  naturally  followed,  from  mixing  up 
the  methods  of  these  famous  teachers,  that  Madame 
Sterling  developed  a  style  of  her  own — one  which 
served  her  purpose  in  the  gaining  of  popularity,  if  it 
did  little  to  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of  trained 
singers.  The  young  artist  returned  to  America  in 
1871,  and  there  entered  seriously  upon  her  long  career 
as  a  favorite  in  the  concert-room.  Leaving  America 
in  1873,  Madame  Sterling  came  again  to  London, 
thenceforth  making  our  capital  her  home.  Aided  by 
her  fine  voice,  and  a  peculiar  earnestness  of  manner, 
the  American  artist  at  once  made  her  mark.  Her 
formal  dgbut  took  place  on  November  5,  1873,  at  a 
promenade  concert  in  Covent  Garden  Theater,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  She  afterward 
sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  “Pops,”  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society’s  concerts,  the  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety’s  concerts,  the  London  Ballad  Concerts,  and  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  fulfilling  also  many  provincial 
engagements.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  that  Madame  Ster¬ 
ling  had  before  her  an  easy  road  to  supremacy 


amongst  contraltos.  But  the  hope  thus  raised  was 
never  completely  realized.  She  essayed  classical 
songs  and  appeared  at  one  or  two  festivals  in  ora¬ 
torio.  Her  strength,  it  may  confidently  oe  said,  did 
not  lie  in  this  direction,  and  the  mark  she  made 
was  never  great.  In  the  domain  of  ballad,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  ballads  of  a  gruesome  character,  she  showed 
real  power,  such  as  made  her  welcome  to  lovers  of 
popular  music  during  many  years.  With  works  of 
this  class  she  stood  alone;  voice,  manner,  and  per¬ 
sonal  apppearance  exercising  an  influence  which  at 
times  was  almost  weird.  Madame  Sterling  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1875  to  Mr.  John  Mackinlay,  and  shortly 
afterward  revisited  her  native  land,  where  she  found 
little  to  counteract  the  charm  of  England.  She  re¬ 
turned,  after  a  series  of  concerts,  to  her  British 
home,  and  never  afterward  left  it. 

Madame  Sterling’s  public  and  private  life  were  at 
the  same  time  strictly  severed  from  and  in  close  har¬ 
mony  with  one  another.  Once  off  the  platform  she 
retired  into  the  quietude  of  her  domestic  life  till  her 
next  concert  came  round.  Though,  no  doubt,  valuing 
very  highly  the  admiration  that  she  won  from  her 
hearers,  she  had  no  liking  for  the  extraneous  noto¬ 
riety  which  some  famous  singers  appeared  to  court. 
To  spend  her  entire  existence  in  the  gaze  of  a  curious 
world  had  no  attractions  for  her.  Simplicity  was, 
in  fact,  the  key  to  her  whole  character,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  through  the  unaffected  fervor  of  her 
own  homely  feelings  that  she  worked  with  such 
powerful  effect  upon  popular  audiences.  She  chose 
principally  the  slow  and  melancholy  songs,  telling  of 
“old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,”  which  were  best  suited 
at  once  to  her  own  temperament  and  to  the  ears 
of  those  to  whom  she  made  her  strongest  appeal. 

Madame  Sterling  was  a  striking  and  remarkable 
figure  on  the  platform.  Her  attire  was  most  elab¬ 
orate  in  its  severity,  and  her  hair  was  worn  in  a 
plain  knot,  without  a  trace  of  adventitious  adorn¬ 
ment.  She  stood  unusually  still  and  composed,  and 
at  first  it  came  almost  as  a  surprise  to  her  hearer 
when  the  music  began,  and  this  placid  form  gave 
forth  notes  of  such  wonderful  strength  and  deepness. 
Her  manner  was,  it  goes  without  saying,  singularly 
free  from  “airs  and  graces.” 

Clothing  was  to  Madame  Sterling  nothing  less 
than  a  matter  of  religion.  This  was  shown  clearly 
by  the  well-known  incident  of  her  appearance  be 
fore  Queen  Victoria.  When  she  received  the  royal 
command  she  declared  that  she  never  had  worn  a 
low-necked  dress,  and  that  the  principle  on  which 
she  had  acted  was  too  sacred  to  her  to  be  set  aside 
even  in  compliance  with  the  rigid  etiquette  of  court. 
Her  Majesty,  hearing  of  these  scruples  was  graciously 
pleased  to  dispense,  for  the  occasion,  with  customary 
regulation.  After  her  visit  to  Osborne,  Madame 
Sterling  received  a  valuable  gift  from  the  Queen. 

One  of  Madame  Sterling’s  favorite  songs  was  Hul- 
lah’s  setting  of  Kingsley’s  “Three  Fishers,”  a  gloomy 
ballad  which  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  both  her  voice 
and  method  of  using  it.  It  is  said  that  the  author 
of  the  words  was  moved  to  tears  when  he  heard  her 
sing  his  verses,  and  whether  or  not  this  be  true  of 
him,  it  certainly  is  so  of  thousands  of  others,  upon 
whom  her  utterance  of  the  doleful  refrain  had  an  in¬ 
describable  effect.  Though  the  famous  contralto  was 
little  known  to  the  public  apart  from  her  profes¬ 
sional  career,  she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  drinking,  and  was  a  vice-president  of 
the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
This  was  only  one  manifestation  of  a  sympathy  with 
humanity  and  a  tenderness  of  heart  which  found  a 
thousand  outlets,  of  which  few  outside  the  ranks  of 
her  private  acquaintance  had  any  knowledge. 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that,  after  a  concert 
in  a  provincial  town,  the  singer’s  carriage  was  unable 
to  make  its  way  through  the  crowd  of  people  who 
had  assembled  outside  the  doors  of  the  hall  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  drove  away. 
As  the  irritated  and  anxious  coachman  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  steer  his  nervous  horses  in  the  open 
road,  she  signaled  to  him  to  stop,  and  then,  leaning 
out  of  the  window  of  the  conveyance,  charmed  the 
ears  of  the  multitude  with  “O  Rest  in  the  Lord.” 
She  was,  indeed,  ever  ready  to  lend  her  artistic  pow¬ 
ers  to  charitable  or  religious  causes,  for  she  was  as 
devout  as  she  was  kindhearted,  and  as  generous  as 
she  was  devout. — English  Exchange. 


It  has  been  said  that  “to  fill  a  nation  with  music 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  highest  means  of  developing 
its  soul,”  and  we  may  well  ask,  are  we  in  America 
fulfilling  that  noble  aim? 
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ON  BREATHING. 

Life  depends  on  breathing;  singing  on  artistic 
breathing.  The  first  breath  is  the  beginning,  the  last 
the  end,  of  our  life.  The  breath  is  like  the  oil  in  a 
lamp;  just  as  the  lamp  ceases  to  give  light  when  the 
oil  is  consumed,  so,  in  the  same  way,  the  sound 
ceases  whenever  the  breath  is  exhausted.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  life  we  breathe  involuntarily,  for  we  breathe 
while  we  sleep;  but  for  artistic  singing  we  must 
study  the  art  of  breathing,  so  that  we  may  become 
able  to  sing  a  great  deal  with  a  small  volume  of 
breath;  and  the  old  Italian  masters  justly  said, 
I  he  virtuoso  in  breathing  is  nearest  to  the  virtuoso 
in  singing.”  The  student  should,  above  all,  first  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  superficial  and  deep  breathing,  and 
avoid  the  former.  We  may  occasionally  use  the 
natural  light  breath,  if  the  nature  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  allows  it.  This  light  breath  the  Italians  call 
mezzo  respiro,  but  this  method  of  breathing  requires 
no  special  study  for  its  acquisition. 

Superficial  or  light  breathing  consists  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  ribs  and  the  breast-bone  and  collar¬ 
bone  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  collar-bone 
breathing.  In  this  way  but  a  small  portion  of  air 
is  taken  in,  and  it  goes,  of  course,  no  great  distance 
beyond  the  windpipe.  The  breath  remains  constantly 
close  to  the  larynx,  and  makes  singing  strained  ana 
breathless,  with  an  ungainly  heaving  of  the  chesi; 
and  breathing  in  this  way  makes  one  tired  after  a 
very  short  time. 

Instead  of  this  injurious  mode  of  breathing,  deep 
breathing  is  to  be  persistently  cultivated.  To  this 
end  the  lungs  should  be  allowed  to  expand  most 
freely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  diaphragm 
being  energetically  contracted.  In  this  way  a  far 
greater  amount  of  air  rushes  down  into  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  which  then  rest  flat  on  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  than  by  the  gasping  for  air  with  the  mouth 
which  accompanies  superficial  breathing. 

Let  the  student  diligently  practice  the  art  of 
firmly  retaining,  by  the  deeply  depressed  diaphragm, 
the  breath  thus  obtained,  and  allowing  as  little  as 
possible  to  escape  upward.  This  healthy  way  of 
breathing,  which  strengthens  not  only  the  lungs,  but 
also  the  organs  of  digestion,  should  be  practiced 
daily  in  pure  and  fresh  air,  particularly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  even  when  one  is  not  singing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  calm,  deep  breathing 
conveys  more  air  into  the  air  channels  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  superficial  breathing.  Accordingly  by 
the  first  method  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  organism,  we  widen  our  chest,  we 
strengthen  our  lungs,  and  we  improve  our  digestion. 
The  inspiration  must  be  an  imbibing,  and  the  expira¬ 
tion  a  gradual  flowing  out  rather  than  a  rushing  in 
and  puffing  out  of  air. 

The  best  and  simplest  way  to  accustom  one’s  self 
to  deep  breathing  is  to  stand  upright,  and,  folding 
one’s  hands  on  the  top  of  the  head,  to  draw  in  the  air 
as  gently  and  as  deeply  as  possible,  retaining  it  well 
down  by  the  diaphragm  for  from  ten  to  twenty  sec¬ 
onds.  I  may  also  recommend  the  following  as  being 
to  the  purpose:  Pass  a  stick  across  the  back  through 
the  bend  of  both  the  elbows,  taking  the  arms  well 
forward,  and  in  this  position  breathe  gently  and 
deeply.  By  this  procedure  diaphragmatic  breathing 
is  induced  to  a  remarkable  degree,  while  it  is  also 
conducive  to  a  good  carriage. 

The  following  two  exercises  are  also  advisable: 
Join  the  hands  behind  the  back,  carefully  maintain¬ 
ing  an  erect  posture,  so  that  the  shoulders  are  drawn 
well  down,  and  breathe  deeply.  The  second  is: 
Breathe  deeply  and  slowly  through  the  nostrils 
twenty  to  forty  times;  during  inspiration  bring  the 
arms  up  to  the  level  of  the  shoulders,  and  during  the 
expiration  let  them  fall  slowly  down. 

The  student  should,  as  often  as  possible,  breathe 
quietly  through  the  nose  and  retain  the  air  in  the 
lungs  by  contracting  the  diaphragm.  The  shoulders 
must  never  be  drawn  up;  only  the  chest  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  to  arch  out  forward,  and  then  the  air 
should  be  allowed  steadily  to  stream  forth  for  the 
formation  of  the  tone.  The  expiratory  muscles  must 
never  force  the  air  against  the  vocal  cords,  but 
should  allow  it  to  flow  out  gradually;  otherwise  the 
voice  will  tremble.  If  we  force  the  air  against  the 
vocal  cords  they  are  disturbed,  and  their  regular 
wavelike  vibrations  are  interrupted;  by  this  a  shak¬ 
ing  and  trembling  is  produced,  resembling  that  in  an 
organ  when  the  influx  of  the  wind  in  the  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  the  pipe  is  too  sudden  and  vehement.  We 
often  hear  amateurs  who  sing  forte  without  produc¬ 
ing  a  full  or  pleasant  tone,  while  with  an  artist  even 
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when  singing  piano  his  voice  is  full  and  round.  The 
secret  is  that  the  latter  allows  no  waste  air  to  escape 
through  the  vocal  cords  without  producing  sound. 
The  amateur  loses  a  great  deal  of  breath  without 
bringing  the  air  into  sounding  vibration.  One  part 
of  the  air  thus  needlessly  escapes,  and  the  tone  is 
consequently  weak.  If  the  singer,  therefore,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  tone,  uses  too  much  air,  his  tone  will  lose 
in  fullness  and  body,  just  as  an  oil  picture  loses  in 
beauty  and  clearness  if  the  artist  uses  too  much  oil. 
The  middle  notes  of  our  voice  require  the  least  air; 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  notes  require  more.  Por¬ 
tamento,  legato,  and  the  messa  di  voce  (crescendo  and 
deerescendo)  require  particularly  quiet  and  deep 
breathing.  These  styles  of  singing,  accordingly,  in¬ 
crease  both  the  oxygenation  and  the  decarbonization 
of  the  blood. 

The  ability  to  produce  a  beautiful,  rich  tone  with 
the  most  moderate  expenditure  of  breath  betokens 
the  artist,  and  every  singer  must  aspire  to  this  ac¬ 
complishment.- — Ex. 

PRAISE  FOR  AMERICAN  SINGERS. 

CalvI5  seems  to  have  expressed  especial  admiration 
for  American  girls  as  singers.  She  is  quoted  as  hav¬ 
ing  said: 

“American  girls  are  destined  to  lead  all  their  rivals 
in  the  world  of  song.  There  are  no  young  women  in 
the  world  the  peers  of  the  big,  fair-haired  girls  who 
arrive  in  Paris  from  the  Pacific  Coast  country  to 
study.  The  minds  of  the  American  girl  students  are 
sound.  They  have  a  temperament  which  when  once 
awakened  is  simply  unsurpassed,  and  I  t"hink  that 
Old  World  associations,  historic  deeds  of  daring  and 
chivalry,  picture  galleries,  feudal  castles,  and  such 
like,  help  to  develop  this  temperament. 

“Many  American  girls  have  been  successful,  a 
respectable  number  have  achieved  greatness.  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  not  been  studying  music  for  a  very  long 
time.  Yet  they  have  given  us  some  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Other  nations  have  been  studying 
music  since  history  became  lost  in  the  twilight  of 
fable.  Furthermore,  the  number  who  become  famous 
in  any  art  is  very  limited.  How  many  painters 
achieve  fame?  How  many  composers  become  his¬ 
toric?  How  many  literary  men  live  beyond  the  day 
of  their  funeral?  And  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  and 
to  continue  to  be  a  great  singer  than  it  is  to  be  a 
great  poet,  or  a  great  painter,  or  a  great  composer. 
The  singer’s  faculty  is  subject  to  many  dangers  which 
may  destroy  it  any  day. 

“Students  of  music  are  in  Paris  by  the  thousands. 
They  go  to  Paris  as  the  home  of  music.  I  know  they 
go  to  Florence  and  Rome  and  Milan  and  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  but  we  have  more  American  girls  studying 
in  Paris  than  there  are  in  all  the  other  cities  of 
Europe  combined.  And  these  young  girls  are  prodi¬ 
gies  of  hope,  of  energy,  of  work,  of  perseverance,  of 
enthusiasm,  and  of  achievement.” 

A  PATTI  ANECDOTE. 

Everyone  knows  that  Mme.  Patti  is  extremely 
careful  in  financial  matters,  insisting  on  having  her 
fee  for  singing  in  her  hands  before  she  would  sing  a 
note.  Mapieson,  the  famous  impressario,  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  which  shows  this  side  of  the  canta- 
trice’s  character: 

“I  was  bound  by  my  contract  to  pay  to  her  before 
the  beginning  of  each  performance  the  sum  of  $200. 
One  evening  I  could  only  give  her  $160,  which  she 
refused  to  accept.  Her  agent  announced  to  me  that 
since  I  had  failed  to  keep  the  contract  it  would  be 
annulled.  I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that 
I  had  other  resources  and  besides  had  $160  in  my 
pocket. 

“Two  hours  later  the  agent  waited  on  me  to  say 
that  on  reflection  Mme.  Patti  would  not  break  the 
contract.  He  was  empowered  to  accept  the  $160  and 
to  say  that  Mme.  Patti  would  be  on  hand  in  time 
for  the  performance  (‘La  Traviata’),  in  complete  cos¬ 
tume,  except  her  shoes.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were 
opened  and  tickets  were  sold  I  could  pay  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  money.  As  soon  as  she  had  it  in  her 
hands  she  would  draw  on  the  shoes  and  step  on  the 
stage  when  her  cue  was  given. 

“I  gave  him  the  $160.  After  the  box  office  was 
opened,  he  came  again.  Only  $32  had  been  taken  in. 
This  I  gave  to  him  to  hand  to  the  prima  donna, 
hoping  that  she  would  feel  justified  in  giving  the 
word  to  begin  the  performance  without  waiting  for 
the  remaining  $8.  But  this  expectation  was  only 
partly  fulfilled.  With  a  contented  expression  on  his 
face  the  agent  came  back  the  third  time  with  the 


comforting  message  that  Madame  had  put  on  one 
shoe.  “When  you  show  her  the  remaining  $8,  she 
will  put  on  the  other  shoe.”  And  so  she  did  when 
I  handed  her  that  amount.  Then,  beaming  with 
pleasure  she  stepped  on  the  stage  and  the  opera  was 
most  brilliantly  sung.” 

THE  GLEANER’S  COLUMN. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  attend  the 
finest  concerts  only  because  it  is  the  fashionable  and 
proper  thing  to  do.  Their  intellect  is  not  musically 
trained,  they  have  no  knowledge  or  appreciation  of 
the  laws  of  construction,  progression,  and  form,  and 
therefore,  as  Sir  John  Stainer  said,  “can  reap  no 
higher  result  than  a  child  peeping  through  a  kaleido¬ 
scope.”  The  child  will  tell  you  he  has  been  in 
ecstasies  while  peeping  through  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
untrained  hearer  of  a. symphony  will  tell  you  he,  too, 
has  been  in  ecstasies  while  listening  to  it;  but  both 
are  on  the  same  low  level. 

“The  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  public,”  says 
Weber,  is  naturally  the  aim  of  the  musician,  but 
true  strength  and  reward  he  only  finds  in  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  those  who  thoroughly  understand  and  feel 
with  him.” 

Singing  is  a  beautiful  diversion  that  steals  thought 
fi  om  world-cares  and  difficulties,  a  God-bom  in¬ 
spiration  that  can  bring  out  tears  of  grief  and  tears 
of  gladness. 

We  learn  more  of  love,  of  life,  and  of  heaven  when 
we  sing.  It  is  mysterious  to  unsympathetic  listeners 
that  individuals  who  sing  badly  can  find  such  deep, 
leal  pleasure  in  their  endeavors,  but  in  this  a  curious 
want  of  judgment  is  shown.  The  true  singer  sings 
to  express  feeling,  some  mood  of  love  that  appeals 
and  needs  to  be  expressed — the  song  words  convey 
this  mood  and  find  response  in  the  singer.  It  is  a 
pity  when  the  voice  is  poor  and  will  not  convey 
to  the  listener  the  fervor  that  is  bubbling  in  the 
singer’s  heart;  but  the  singer  is  happy,  and  one  of 
these  days  if  life  is  propitious,  will  master  the  secret 
of  beautifying  the  voice.  We  cannot  tolerate  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  public  singers  and  there  is  no  need  for 
them  to  expect  toleration;  but  in  the  home,  where 
the  best  of  life  is  found,  and  where  sincerity  always 
tiiumphs,  we  all  can  sing  and  find  appreciation — even 
if  we  have  to  appreciate  ourselves. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  good  thing  in  a  push,  but  when  it 
cuts  loose  from  common  sense  it’s  apt  to  be  like  a 
high-strung  horse  that  has  slipped  his  bit. 

The  problem  how  to  get  the  congregation  to  sing 
has  confronted  the  preacher  and  the  choirmaster  ever 
since  the  entrance  of  music  into  the  church,  and  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  it  will  continue  unto  the 
end  of  time.  *  *  *  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
average  congregation  musically?  It  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  body  of  professional  singers.  It  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  body  of  amateur  singers.  This  is  no 
disrespect  to  anyone;  our  gifts  vary,  and  we  cannot 
all  be  singers  any  more  than  we  can  all  be  poets. 
The  best  singers  of  a  community  are  usually  singing 
in  the  choirs.  Subtract  from  this  the  number  of 
those  who  do  not  sing  at  all  and  see  what  remains. 
Many  of  the  people  do  not  sing  at  all  from  one  Sun¬ 
day  to  the  next,  and,  from  lack  of  use  their  voices 
besides  being  uncultivated  are  hard,  throaty,  and  un¬ 
manageable.  With  voices  in  this  condition  it  is 
somewhat  of  an  effort  to  sing  and  we  cannot  blame 
the  individual  who  does  not  try. — The  Musical 
Messenger. 

An  eminent  throat  specialist  here  has  discovered 
that  the  perfume  of  certain  strong-smelling  flowers 
is  particularly  dangerous  to  the  voice.  He  specially 
mentions  the  violet,  the  rose,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
the  narcissus,  and  the  white  lilac.  He  asserts  that  "a 
singer  can  never  sing  as  clearly  in  a  room  where  the 
scent  of  flowers  prevails. 

The  well-known  vocalist,  Marie  Sasse,  informed 
her  doctor  that  once  between  acts  she  lost  her  voice 
from  smelling  violets.  Christine  Nilsson  discovered 
that  the  perfume  of  roses  impaired  her  voice,  and 
carefully  removed  all  strong-smelling  flowers  from 
her  house.  Similar  testimony  is  given  by  the  famous 
bass  singer,  Delmas.  Mme.  Rene  Richard,  the  great 
Paris  teacher  of  singing,  noticed  that  girls  who  came 
to  her  classes  wearing  flowers  always  sang  better 
when  the  flowers  were  removed  to  another  room. 

Faure,  another  great  authority,  says  violets  are 
most  dangerous,  their  perfume  being  as  hurtful  as 
tobacco  or  alcohol. — Ex. 
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A  NEW  ORGAN 
IN  TORONTO. 


The  second  largest  organ  in 
Canada  has  recently  been  erected 
in  the  Metropolitan  Methodist 
Church,  Toronto.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Massey-Treble  and  is 
known  as  the  Hart  A.  Massey  Memorial  Organ.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  Karn-Warren  Organ  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  As  seen  by  the  cut 
there  are  four  manuals,  seventy-six  speaking  stops, 
sixteen  piston  combinations,  and  thirteen  combina¬ 
tion  pedals.  The  solo  and  echo  organs  are  placed  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  church  from  the  main  organ. 
The  pedal  board  is  concave  and  radiating.  The  open¬ 
ing  concert  was  given  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lemare. 
Appended  are  the  specifications: 

Great  Organ. 

feet 

Double  Open  Diapason.  16 
Open  Diapason,  No.  1.  .  8 
Open  Diapason,  No.  2. .  8 
Open  Diapason,  No.  3.  .  8 

Gamba .  8 

Melpdia .  8 

Doppel  Floete  .  8 

Wald  Floete  .  4 

Principal .  4 

Twelfth  . 2  Vs 

Fifteenth .  2 

Mixtures,  111  rks. 

Contra  Posaune . 16 

Trumpet  .  8 

Clarion  .  4 


FEET 

Dulciana  (in  tower)  ..16 
Open  Diapason  (wood) .  IS 
Open  Diapason  (metal)  .16 

Violone  . 16 

Bell  Gamba  . IS 

Bourdon  . 16 


FEET 

Bass  Flute .  8 

Violoncello  . .  8 

Mixture,  III  rks. 

Trombone  . 16 

Trumpet  .  8 


Tremolo  for  Swell. 
Tremolo  for  Echo. 
Echo  to  Pedal. 
Solo  to  Pedal. 
Swell  to  Pedal. 
Great  to  Pedal. 


Mechanical. 

Swell  Sub-octaves. 
Swell  Super-octaves. 
Choir  to  Great. 
Echo  to  Great. 

Echo  Sub-octaves. 
Echo  Super-octaves. 


Swell  Organ. 

Bourdon  . 16 

Open  Diapason  .  8 

Viol  Diapason .  8 

zEoline .  8 

Voix  Celeste  .  8 

Stopped  Diapason . -8 

Quintadena  .  8 

Octave  .  4 

Flauto  Traverso .  4 

Twelfth  . 2  2/a 

Fifteenth  .  2 

Mixture,  III  rks. 


Euphone  . 

. . .  .16 

Horn  . 

.  . .  .  8 

Vox  Humana . 

...  8 

Oboe . 

.  . .  8 

Clarion  . 

...  4 

Choir  Organ. 

FEET 

FEET 

Contra  Gamba  . . . 

...  16 

Violina . 

...  4 

Violin  Diapason  . . 

.  . .  .  8 

Piccolo  . . 

2 

Clarabella  . 

...  8 

Contra  Fagotto  . 

. .  .16 

Dulciana . 

...  8 

Cor  Anglais . 

...  8 

Vox  Angelica . 

...  8 

Clarinet . 

...  8 

Harmonic  Flute  .  . 

...  4 

Echo 

Organ, 

in  Tower. 

FEET 

FEET 

Gemshorn . 

.  .  . .  8 

Flauto  Amabile  .  . 

...  4 

Dolcissimo  . 

...  8 

Orchestral  Oboe  .  . 

...  8 

Celeste . 

.  . .  .  8 

Vox  Humana  .... 

...  8 

Gedact  . 

.  . .  .  8 

Chimes. 

Solo 

Organ, 

in  Tower. 

FEET 

FEET 

Double  Open  Diapason.  16 

Harmonic  Flute  . . 

...  4 

Open  Diapason,  No. 

1..  8 

Principal . 

...  4 

Open  Diapason,  No. 

2..  8 

Tuba . 

.  .  .16 

Grosse  Floete  .... 

...  8 

Tuba . 

...  4 

Gamba . 

...  8 

Tuba . 

...  4 

“Il  faut  toujours  travailler,” 
ORGAN  STUDY.  was  the  injunction  frequently 
given  by  Mr.  Guilmant  during 
my  student  days  in  Paris,  and  his  “II  faut  toujours 
chercher  quelquechose  de  nouveau,”  was  a  constant 
inspiration  for  work  and  incentive  to  do  more.  If 
an  organ  student  wants  to  succeed,  the  keystone  of 
the  situation  is  “work.”  This  must  be  his  motto,  and 
he  should  not  flinch  from  it  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
Why  are  so  few  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
come  to  the  musical  centers  of  learning  each  year, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  heard  from?  And  how 
small  the  number  of  those  possessed  with  talent  who 
ever  attain  a  prominent  place  in  the  musical  world! 
There  must  be  a  cause,  and  it  is  easily  solved.  In  the 
study  of  the  organ,  systematic  detail  work  should 
be  adopted  from  the  start,  with  the  same  care  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  foundation  principles 
adhered  to  as  in  other  branches  of  the  art. 

My  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  gaining 
of  independence  between  hands  and  feet  is  in  a  large 
measure  lost  sight  of,  while  the  matter  of  touch  is 
frequently  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student  him¬ 
self.  The  art  of  registration  and  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  a  certain  number  of  pieces,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
all-important  foundation  principles,  are  too  often 
first  attended  to.  Surely,  a  builder  would  not  think 
of  erecting  a  house  without  a  firm  foundation.  Why 
should  the  organist?  In  the  study  of  the  piano, 

violin,  voice,  etc.,  much 
time  is  constantly  spent 
on  the  technic  of  each. 
Why  not  on  the  organ? 
It  is  equally  important. 

I  consider,  first  of  all, 
that  the  true  legato 
touch  should  be  mas¬ 
tered,  and  that  it  should 
be  clear  and  even  in 
quality.  Independence 
between  hands  and  feet 
must  be  insisted  upon, 
and  studies  given  to  in¬ 
sure  it.  Then  let  the 
student  progress,  doing  a 


Choir  to  Pedal. 

Swell  to  Great  Unison. 
Swell  to  Great  Super. 
Swell  to  Great  Sub. 
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Solo  to  Great. 
Solo  to  Choir. 
Swell  to  Choir. 


pedal  combination  levers. 


Solo  to  Great. 

Great  to  Pedal. 

All  Reeds, 

All  Flutes. 

All  ’Strings. 

Mezzo. 

Full  Organ. 

Pedal  Separation  Unison: 
Pedal  Octave. 

Pedal  Combination  1. 
Pedal  Combination  2. 
Pedal  Combination  3. 


Pedal  Combination  4. 
Swell  Pedal  for  Swell. 
Swell  Pedal  for  Echo. 
Grand  Crescendo. 

Electric  Separation. 
Battery,  No.  1. 

Battery,  No.  2. 

Lamp,  No.  1. 

Lamp,  No.  2. 

Wind  Indicator. 
Crescendo  Indicator  with 
Small  Lamps: 


PISTONS  (BETWEEN  MANUALS). 


Pedal  Organ. 


Combination  to  Echo. 
Combination  to  Echo. 
.Combination  to  Solo. 
Combination  to  Solo. 
Combination  to  Solo. 
Combination  to  Great. 
Combination  to  Great. 
Combination  to  Great. 


Combination  to  Great. 
Combination  to  Swell. 
Combination  to  Swell. 
Combination  to  Swell. 
Combination  to  Swell. 
Combination  co  Choir. 
Combination  to  Choir. 
Combination  to  Choir. 


FEET 

Sub-Bass  (in  tower) .  .32 
Bourdon  (in  tower)  ..16 


FEET 

Open  Diapason  (in 
tower)  . 16 


Without  enthusiasm  nothing  right  and  true  can 
be  brought  into  the  art-world. — Schumann. 


large  amount  of  trio  and 
etude  work,  leading  up 
to  Bach,  Handel,  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  the  other 
master-writers.  Phrasing, 
accentuation,  the  use  of 
the  balance  swell  pedals, 
etc.,  should  all  receive 
their  due  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rives  for  their  applica¬ 
tion. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The 
theory  of  music  includ¬ 
ing  form,  analysis,  his¬ 
tory,  organ  tuning,  as 
well  as  harmony,  coun¬ 
terpoint,  extempore  play¬ 
ing  and  orchestration  must  be  mastered  and  included 
in  the  course.  Organ  construction  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  musical  literature  not  neglected.  Every 
detail  of  service-playing,  accompanying,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  must  be  shown.  The  matter  of  registration  is 
kept  too  prominently  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
during  the  first  year  when  the  time  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  acquiring  a  firm  touch — the  close  knit- 
bound  legato,  so  difficult  to  attain. 

Again  there  must  be  concentration.  More  thought 
should  be  used.  The  mind  must  be  centered  upon 
the  work.  Otherwise,  with  the  manifold  mechanical 
appliances  in  a  modern  organ,  the  player  will  lose 
sight  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  endeavor 
to  gain  a  general  effect.  It  is  quite  right  to  produce 
effects,  but  this  cannot  be  done  legitimately  and 
with  artistic  finish  until  the  ground  work  has  first 
been  mastered.  Students  frequently  apply  for  a  few 
“finishing  lessons,”  only  to  find  themselves  devoid  of 
the  first  principles  which  govern  organ  playing;  thus 
they  are  obliged  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  do  what 
should  have  been  gone  over  years  before.  Sufficient 
time  must  be  given  to  practice,  and  the  instructor 
should  always  indicate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  how  to 
employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Organ  playing  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  thor¬ 
ough,  competent  organists  are  in  demand  for  both  the 
church  and  in  recitals.  It  is  easier  to  be  a  super¬ 
ficial  player  on  the  organ  than  on  any  other  instru¬ 
ment,  and  more  difficult  for  the  average  listener  to 
detect  this  superficiality.  With  concentrated,  sys- 
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tematic  work  we  shall  have  more  competent  or¬ 
ganists,  who  will  not  only  succeed,  but  be  an  honor 
to  the  profession  they  are  striving  to  enter. — William 
C.  Carl,  in  The  Conservatory  Bi-Monthly. 

*  *  * 

The  death  of  Sir  Herbert 
H\  MN  TUNES.  Oakeley  removes  the  last  of  what 
may  now  be  called  the  classic  Vic¬ 
torian  hymn-tune  composers.  Hopkins,  Redhead, 
tioss,  Turle,  Monk,  Dykes,  Stainer,  Sullivan,  Oakeley 
—they  are  all  gone  now,  and  their  places  will  be  hard 
indeed  to  fill. 

“Abends,”  the  first  tune  given  in  “Ancient  and 
Modern  to  Sun  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear,”  is 
a  very  beautiful,  reverent  setting  to  the  hymn,  and 
few  persons  who  try  that  and  the  other  two  tunes 
given  in  “Ancient  and  Modern”  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
press  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  it  is  not  more  often 
used.  But  “Hursley”  holds  the  field. 

With  regard  to  “Abends,”  when  Sir  Herbert  Oake¬ 
ley  was  applied  to  a  few  years  ago  by  the  author  of 
"Famous  Hymns  and  their  Authors”  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  he  wrote:  “There  is  not  much  to  record 
re  ‘Abends.’  I  was  for  many  years  impelled  to  set 
Keble’s  words  to  music  for  Sir  Henry  Baker  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  inadequacy,  if  not  vulgarity,  of  the 
tune  which  had  got  into  general  use.  I  refer  to 
‘Hursley,’  which,  however,  is  now  less  often  sung 
than  formerly.  ‘Hursley,’  strange  to  say,  had  been 
in  use  in  Germany,  where  as  a  rule  chorales  (AnglicS 
hymn  tunes)  are  so  dignified  and  admirable,  since 
about  1792,  and  is  attributed  to  Paul  Ritter.  One 
of  my  ieasons  for  disliking  it  is  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  a  drinking  song,  ‘Se  vuol  ballare,’  in  ‘Nozze 
di  Figaro.’  As  Mozart  produced  that  opera  in  1786 
he  is  responsible  for  the  opening  strain  which  suits 
his  Bacchanalian  words  very  well.  But  to  hear  ‘Sun 
of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear,’  sung  to  a  lively  tune 
unsuitable  to  sacred,  words  often  had  the  effect  of 
driving  me  out  of-  church.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  who  -was  a  personal 
friend  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keble  writes:  “The  tune 
‘Hursley’  was  the  one  chosen  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keble 
for  ‘Sun  of  my  soul’  from  a  number  of  tunes  sent  to 
them  by  various  persons.  I  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keble  state  this,  and  on  the  occasion  when  I  heard  it 
Mrs.  Keble  played  the  tune  on  the  piano  and  sang 
part  of  the  hymn  to  it.  If  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated  were  known  at  the  time  there  is  no  wonder 
that  the  tune  became  popular.” 

Another  well-known  writer  remarks:  “There  is 
another  hymn  to  which  ‘Abends’  may  be  sung  where 
it  is  not  used  for  ‘Sun  of  my  soul’ — viz.,  ‘Come,  Holy 
Ghost,  our  souls  inspire.’  The  ancient  plain  song 
will  still  be  sung  to  it  even  by  many  who  do  not 
usually  care  for  music  of  that  character,  but  almost 
every  hymn-book  bears  its  testimony  to  the  desire 
for  something  less  severe  and  more  modern.  And  all 
differ  as  to  a  substitute  for  it,  their  very  disagree¬ 
ment  suggesting  that  no  really  good  alternative  has 
yet  been  found.  The  consequence  is  that  this  grand 
hymn  is  comparatively  seldom  sung.  Let  anyone,  as 
yet  dissatisfied,  try  ‘Abends.’  It  is  devotional  as  it  is 
attractive.  Its  music  is  unimpeachable.  Its  second 
half  is  well  suited  for  repetition  for  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  hymn,  lines  whose  meter  always  needs  a 
little  adaptation.  In  this  ease  slurs  are  needed  for 
the  first  words  of  both  lines :  ‘Praise’  and  ‘Fa=ther,’ 
whilst  the  dissyllables,  ‘merit’  and  ‘Spirit,’  must  be 
sung  each  to  a  single  printed  note.  The  hymn  has 
joined  the  number  of  the  chief  favorites  where  it  has 
become  associated  with  ‘Abends.’  ’’—Church  Family 
Newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Writing  in  the  Stockton  and  Thornaby  Herald  Mr. 

R.  G.  Thompson  remarks:  “That  some  men  should 
object  to  the  making  of  music  such  a  prominent,  nay, 
indeed,  such  a  vital  part  of  public  worship  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  especially  if  such  objectors  are  among 
those  who  have  no  music  in  their  souls.  One  would 
naturally  expect  them  to  be  full  of  stratagems 
against  the  divine  art.  But  that  anyone  who  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  to  be  a  believer  in  and  a  worshipper 
of  God  should  question  the  rightness  of  using  music 
at  all  in  His  service  is  somewhat  staggering  to  an 
ordinary  mind.  Acting  on  such  a  suggestion,  the 
mind  immediately  proceeds  to  picture  a  service  with¬ 
out  even  a  simple  hymn  sung,  and  dreary  the  picture 
seems  to  be.  ‘When  a  man  is  happy,  he  sings,’  said 
Professor  Blackie.  Critics  of  our  church  music  are 
evidently  in  the  way  of  excluding  happiness  as  a 
concomitant  of  worship,  for  how  can  any  ordinarv 
man  feel  happy  without  giving  some  outward  and 
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visible  sign  of  his  certainly  enviable  frame  of  mind; 
and  what  more  perfect  or  suitable  vehicle  for  showing 
his  happiness  can  be  found  than  that  of  singing?” 

I  he  stops  of  undulating  tone,  from  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  string-tones  stops,  may  claim  a  few  re¬ 
marks  as  being  stops  of  a  semi-imitative  character. 
Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  such  stops  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  undulation  of  stringed  instruments 
played  together,  though  in  early  instances  of  these 
stops  dulciana  pipes  were  used.  The  French  builders 
were  the  first  to  employ  Viole  de  Gambe  pipes  for 
the  Voix  Celeste,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  much 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  since  string-toned  stops 
were  first  used  for  that  purpose  in  England.  The 
first  string-toned  Voix  Celeste  I  ever  heard  (I  well 
remember,  though  I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  the 
time)  was  at  Messrs.  W.  Hill  &  Son’s  factory;  and, 
though  I  was  on  my  first  visit  to  London,  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  that  tone  for  days  anu 
days.  The  charm  of  the  Voix  Celeste  has  captivated 
most  people,  and  therefore  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  its  place  in  the  organ;  the  stop  has  long  been 
accepted.  In  many  recent  organs  a  third  (flat)  un¬ 
dulating  rank  of  pipes  has  been  introduced,  and 
added  to  the  usual  (sharp)  rank,  and  the  effect  has 
by  this  means  in  some  instances  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced;  but  in  most  cases  the  second  and  third 
ranks,  on  account  of  the  cost  and  space,  come  to  an 
untimely  end  at  tenor  C.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  In 
the  case  of  a  three-rank  Celeste,  two  sets  of  pipes,  if 
not  the  three,  should  extend  to  CC;  else  the  bass 
octave  has  but  one  pipe  to  a  note,  and  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  and  inartistic  break  is  experienced  below 
tenor  C.  Moreover,  a  Celeste  stop  that  has  but  two 
ranks  for  the  lower  octave  is  shorn  of  its  most  beau¬ 
tiful  notes.  In  eases  where  a  third  rank  of  pipes  can 
be  afforded,  I  would  adopt  the  Cavaille-Coll  plan  of 
having  a  Swell  Voix  Celeste  of  two  ranks  of  string- 
toned  pipes  and  of  complete  compass  if  possible;  the 
third  rank  not  being  added  to  the  Swell,  but  to  be  of 
Dulciana  pipes,  and  placed  in  the  Choir  organ  to  un¬ 
dulate  with  the  Dulciana  or  Salicional,  and  thus 
form  an  unda  marts  stop.  Beautiful  contrasts  are 
thus  obtainable,  contrasts  of  tone  color  and  pitch, 
for  the  second  rank  of  the  Swell  Celeste  would  be 
tuned  sharp  and  that  of  the  unda  maris  tuned  flat. 
They  can  be  coupled  together  with  excellent  effect, 
and  thus  give  the  effect  of  a  three-rank  Celeste  com¬ 
posed  of  two  tone  qualities  which  do  not  clash,  but 
exercise  a  gentle  influence  over  each  other. — R.  Mey- 
rick- Roberts  in  The  Musical  Opinion. 

*  *  * 

R.  0.  P.  and  T.  P. — These  two 
QUESTIONS  queries  are  the  same,  namely: 

AND  ANSWERS.  Will  Mr.  Gibson  kindly  give  the 
list  of  the  thirty-eight  changes 
on  the  one-manual  organ  as  mentioned  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue? 

Rev.  J.  George  Gibson  replies  as  follows:  — 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  com¬ 
binations  we  can  get  on  our  one-manual  organ.  It 
was  built  by  John  Bergstrom  &  Son,  San  Francisco, 
and  has  about  five  hundred  pipes.  It  cost  $1200. 

The  specifications  are  as  follows:  Bourdon,  Open 
Diapason,  Stopped  Diapason,  treble;  Stopped  Dia¬ 
pason,  bass;  Salicional,  Dulciana,  Octave,  Fifteenth, 
Pedal  Bourdon,  Super  Octave  Coupler,  Tremolo. 

Always  the  Stopped  Diapason,  bass,  out.  Super 
Octave  only  extends  to  the  upper  octave  (this  is  un¬ 
fortunate).  The  Tremolo  is  very  good,  and  when 
used  seems  to  add  something  to  every  combination. 
This  something  is  an  increase  of  beauty.  The  com¬ 
binations  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Dulciana  (alone).  2.  Dulciana  and  Salicional. 

3.  Dulciana,  Super  Octave,  Salicional,  Octave.  4. 
Dulciana,  Fifteenth,  Salicional,  Octave.  Very  little 
difference  between  Nos.  3  and  4.  5.  Dulciana,  Sali- 
eional,  Octave,  Stopped  Diapason.  6.  Dulciana,  Fif¬ 
teenth,  Octave,  Stopped  Diapason.  7.  Dulciana,  Fif¬ 
teenth,  Octave,  Open  Diapason.  8.  Dulciana,  Bour¬ 
don,  Stopped  Diapason,  Open  Diapason.  9.  Dulciana, 
Bourdon,  Stopped  Diapason,  Octave.  10.  Dulciana, 
Bourdon,  Open  Diapason,  Super  Octave.  11.  Bour¬ 
don  (alone).  12.  Bourdon,  Octave.  13.  Bourdon, 
Open  Diapason.  14.  Bourdon,  Salicional,  Dulciana. 

15.  Salicional,  Octave,  Dulciana  (very  much  like  No. 
14).  16.  Salicional,  Fifteenth,  Dulciana.  17.  Stopped 
Diapason  (alone),  (flute  sound).  18.  Stopped  Dia¬ 
pason,  Dulciana.  19.  Stopped  Diapason,  Dulciana, 
Salicional.  20.  Stopped  Diapason,  Dulciana,  Open 
Diapason.  21.  Stopped  Diapason,  Octave.  22.  Open 
Diapason,  Octave. 


Ihe  following  have  a  tone  with  the  Tremolo  which 
they  do  not  have  without  it:  23.  Bourdon,  Tremolo. 
24.  Salicional,  Tremolo.  25.  Salicional,  Dulciana, 
Tremolo.  26.  Stopped  Diapason,  Tremolo.  27. 
Stopped  Diapason,  Dulciana,  Tremolo.  28.  Fifteenth, 
Salicional,  Tremolo.  29.  Fifteenth,  Stopped  Dia¬ 
pason,  Tremolo.  30.  Bourdon,  Salicional,  Super  Oc¬ 
tave,  Tremolo.  31.  Bourdon,  Stopped  Diapason, 
Super  Octave,  Tremolo.  32.  Bourdon,  Octave,  Super 
Octave,  Tremolo.  33.  Bourdon,  Fifteenth,  Tremolo. 

34.  Bourdon,  Fifteenth,  Stopped  Diapason,  Tremolo 

35.  Dulciana,  Fifteenth,  Salicional,  Tremolo.  36. 
Dulciana,  Stopped  Diapason,  Super  Octave,  Tremolo. 

ihe  organist,  after  looking  at  this  list,  wishes  me 
to  add:  37.  Stopped  Diapason  (bass),  Dulciana,  Fif¬ 
teenth,  Bourdon.  38.  Stopped  Diapason  (bass),  Dul¬ 
ciana,  Super  Octave.  39.  Salicional,  Open  Diapason, 
Octave,  Stopped  Diapason.  40.  Salicional,  Open  Dia¬ 
pason,  Octave,  Super  Octave. 

*  *  * 

At  the  last  examination  for  Asso- 
MIXTURES.  ciateship  of  the  English  College  of 
Organists  the  compositions  which 
were  performed,  according  to  composers,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Bach,  67  times;  Rheinberger,  22;  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  15;  Merkel,  7;  Smart,  6;  Hesse,  4;  Guilmant, 
4;  Silas,  2;  Krebs,  2;  Gade,  1;  Raff,  1;  G.  Garrett, 
1;  A.  Peace,  1;  and  Basil  Harwood,  1.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  compositions  by  German  composers, 
five  by  English,  four  by  French,  and  one  each  by 
Danish  and  Dutch. 

At  the  coming  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  organ  re¬ 
citals  in  Festival  Hall,  on  the  large  organ  being 
erected  for  the  purpose,  will  be  one  of  the  features. 
M.  Alex.  Guilmant  has  been  engaged  for  a  series  of 
recitals  covering  several  weeks.  In  addition,  recitals 
by  various  American  organists  will  be  given  every 
day.  The  list  of  organists  announced  is  as  follows: 
From  New  York,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Woodman,  Gerrit 
Smith,  S.  A.  Gibson,  W.  C.  Carl,  H.  R.  Shelley,  F.  W. 
Riesberg,  C.  O.  S.  Howe,  F.  J.  Benedict,  H.  B.  Day, 
J.  W.  Andrews,  W.  C.  Gale,  G.  Dethier,  F.  L.  Sealy, 
E.  M.  Bowman,  and  S.  N.  Penfield;  from  Boston, 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Whiting,  H.  M.  Dunham,  J.  O’Shea,  A. 
Raymond,  and  E.  E.  Truette;  from  Chicago,  Messrs. 
Clarence  Eddy,  Lewis  Falk,  H.  M.  Wild,  G.  M.  Chad¬ 
wick,  Clarence  Dickinson,  W.  Middelschulte,  and  A. 
Dunham;  Messrs.  R.  K.  Miller  and  H.  G.  Thunder,  of 
Philadelphia;  Messrs.  E.  H.  Lemare  and  W.  K. 
Steiner,  of  Pittsburg;  Mr.  L.  Holloway,  of  Balti¬ 
more;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Barbour  and  W.  S.  Sterling,  of 
(  incinnati;  Messrs.  C.  Galloway,  A.  J.  Epstein,  and 
A.  Ingham,  of  St.  Louis;  Miss  G.  San  Souci  and  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hunt,  of  Minneapolis;  Messrs.  W.  J.  Gomph 
and  W.  Kaffenberger,  of  Buffalo;  Mr.  C.  C.  Clemens, 
of  Cleveland;  Mr.  N.  H.  Allen,  of  Hartford;  Mr. 
Horatio  Parker,  of  New  Haven;  Mr.  G.  Frese,  of 
Louisville;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Fisher  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Wilkins, 
of  Rochester;  Mr.  H.  Houseley,  of  Denver;  Mr.  W. 
Sabin,  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  A.  Scott-Brook,  of 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Wenham  Smith,  of  Newark;  Mr. 
A.  Wiegand,  of  Oswego;  Mr.  L.  Renwick,  of  Ann 
Arbor;  Mr.  J.  F.  Wolle,  of  Bethlehem;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Donley,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  F.  Dunkley,  of  New 
Orleans;  Mr.  I.  V.  Flagler,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
H.  J.  Zehm,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Mr.  F.  Rogers,  of 
Kalamazoo ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Ashmall,  of  Arlington^  N.  J. ; 
Mr.  G.  W.  Andrews,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Messrs.  F.  P. 
Fisk  and  E.  H.  Kreiser,  of  Kansas  City;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bishop,  of  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mr.  J.  L.  Browne,  of 
Atlanta;  Mr.  N.  J.  Corey,  of  Detroit;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hammond,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Mr.  J.  A.  Pennington, 
of  Scranton,  Pa.;  Mr.  F.  C.  Chace,  of  Albion,  Mich.;’ 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Peters,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  most  remarkable  organ  was  recently  installed  in 
a  Buffalo  church.  According  to  Music  Trades,  the 
only  connection  between  the  console  and  the  organ 
was  “by  an  insulated  wire.” 

On  the  16th  of  last  December  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Sir  John  Stainer,  was  unveiled  in  St.  Paul’s 
(  athedral,  London,  where  he  had  been  organist  for 
sixteen  years.  Ihe  memorial  is  a  simple  monument, 
executed  in  Sicilian  marble,  and  containing  a  figure 
of  Christ  surrounded  by  angels,  while  below  is  Stain- 
ei  s  head,  crowned  by  two  laurel  leaves,  and  the 
words,  “In  memory  of  Sir  John  Stainer,  Art  Mag., 
Mus.  Doc.,  Organist  of  this  Cathedral,  1872-1888,”  at 
the  foot.  The  memorial  is  placed  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  nave. 


To  improvise  demands  a  knowledge  of  form. 
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Conducted  by  GEORGE  LEHMANN. 


There  are  some  few  readers 
DISAPPOINTED  of  The  Etude — not  many,  we 
CONTROVERTISTS.  are  glad  to  say — who  seem 
unable  to  understand,  or  re¬ 
luctant  to  believe,  that  we  are  firmly  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  all  controversy  that  seems  to  us  either 
unprofitable  or  calculated  to  engender  a  spirit  of  bit¬ 
terness  between  these  readers  and  ourselves.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  devote  some  space  to  this  question, 
hoping  that  all  would-be  controvertists  will  in  future 
thoroughly  understand  the  position  we  take  in  such 
matters,  and  realize  the  futility  of  lying  awake  o’ 
nights  feverishly  planning  columns  of  reproach  and 
abuse. 

By  “unprofitable  controversy,”  we  mean,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  vehement  and  blistering  exchange  of 
opinions  that  clearly  admit  of  no  reconciliation.  We 
naturally  respect  sane  opinions  and  theories,  however 
greatly  these  may  differ  from  our  own  views  on  any 
question  of  the  day.  Indeed,  lucid,  rational  pre¬ 
sentations  of  any  interesting  question  related  to  the 
violin  and  to  violin  playing  necessarily  appeal  to  us. 
Mere  differences  of  opinion,  where  intelligent  men  are 
concerned,  should  never  give  rise  to  bitter  or  un¬ 
profitable  controversy.  But  let  us  consider  the  cases 
of  two  would-be  controvertists  who  have  bitterly 
assailed  us  from  time  to  time,  imagining,  perhaps, 
that  furious  attacks  and  carefully  selected  epithets 
must  eventually  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  most 
determined  lover  of  peace. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  man  with  curious  con¬ 
victions  regarding  the  art  of  violin-making.  He  tells 
us  that  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to 
the  scientific  investigation  of  all  matters  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  making  of  violins;  and  having  impressed 
us  with  his  evident  sincerity,  and  secured  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  we  never  deny  to  those  who  seem  to  merit 
it,  he  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with  his  ideas,  hoping, 
not  unnaturally,  to  convince  us  and  to  gain  our  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  gradual  revelation  of  his  theories  we  are 
asked  to  believe  many  scientifically  impossible  things. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  his  strange  and  un¬ 
proven  theories  are  weightier  than  historical  facts; 
we  are  told  that  history  has  lied  to  us,  and  that  the 
instruments  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  old  Italian  mas¬ 
ters  are  wholly  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  musician’s 
admiration ;  and,  finally,  we  are  assured  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent  that  he  has  solved  all  the  questions  that 
have  perplexed  mankind  since  the  days  of  Stradivari, 
and  that  the  instruments  which  he  is  now  making 
put  to  shame  the  finest  specimens  of  Cremonese  art 
in  existence. 

'Now  we  wish  to  say  that  we,  and  thousands  of 
other  players,  would  be  only  too  happy  to  learn  that 
the  mystery  of  Stradivari’s  art  is  no  longer  a  mys¬ 
tery,  and  that  for  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum 
we  may  now  procure  instruments  which  are  vastly 
superior  to  those  on  which  we  have  so  long  lavished 
our  affection.  But  is  it  reasonable,  we  ask,  to  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  believe  that  the  Italian  masters  were  mere 
ignorant  bunglers,  and  that  their  instruments  were 
nothing  better  than  crude,  imperfect,  and  unscientific 
products  as  compared  with  our  correspondent’s 
achievements? 

Our  correspondent’s  wrath  has  been  aroused  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  claims,  we  refuse  to  give  him  the  space 
and  attention  to  which  he  believes  himself  entitled, 
lie  has  asked  several  of  his  friends  to  write  us  in 
his  behalf,  and  these  friends,  by  the  strangest  process 
of  reasoning,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  effective  method  of  convincing  us  of  their 
friend’s  superiority  to  the  Italian  masters  is  to  over¬ 
whelm  us  with  abusive  epithets. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  The  Etude  declines  to 
publish  any  further  statements  from  this  particular 
correspondent;  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  readers 
who  may  be  interested  in  this  particular  case,  or  in 
similar  questions,  we  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  discussion. 

In  this  case,  our  correspondent  excites  our  interest 


by  relating,  with  apparent  modesty,  his  brilliant 
achievements,  and  engages  our  sympathy  by  telling 
us  how,  undaunted,  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  all  phases  of  the  question  of  violin¬ 
making.  He  lays  before  us  what  he  imagines  to  be 
historical  and  scientific  facts,  and  we  must  assume 
that  he  expects  us  to  express  our  opinions  of  his 
statements.  In  fact,  he  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
he  hopes  we  will  aid  him  in  his  attempt  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  and  proclaim  to  the  world  all  that 
he  has  achieved.  His  hopes,  his  wishes,  are  not  un¬ 
reasonable,  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  has  no  illu¬ 
sions  regarding  his  actual  knowledge  and  ability,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  utterly  led  astray  by  the 
opinions  of  ignorant  dabblers,  incompetent  amateurs, 
or  dishonest  professional  players.  Assuming  that,  as 
he  claims,  he  accomplishes  scientifically  and  unerr¬ 
ingly  all  and  more  than  the  greatest  Italian  masters 
accomplished  only  occasionally  and  by  mere  acci¬ 
dent — assuming  such  a  remarkable  statement  to  be 
no  exaggeration  of  our  correspondent’s  gifts  and  pow¬ 
ers,  we  naturally  believe  him  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  musical  and  scientific 
world.  But  let  us  regard  the  other  side,  our  side  of 
the  question.  We  have  read  all  of  our  correspondent’s 
communications  with  the  greatest  patience.  We 
have  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquaint  our¬ 
selves  with  our  correspondent’s  actual  merits  as  a 
maker  of  violins.  The  grand  result  of  our  interest 
and  our  wholly  impartial  investigations  may  be 
briefly  expressed  as  follows: — 

Putting  it  kindly,  we  find  that  our  correspondent  is 
in  no  position  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Italian  mas¬ 
ters’  instruments.  We  find  that  he  greatly  resembles 
thousands  of  other  enthusiasts  who  are  as  little 
capable  of  appreciating  the  greatness  of  a  Stradivari 
as  they  are  of  estimating  their  own  limitations.  And 
when  we  say  such  things  we  say  them  reluctantly, 
and  because  dignified  silence  is  not  always  a  virtue. 

The  second  would-be  controvertist  bitterly  objected 
to  our  freely  expressed  opposition  to  the  Berlin 
“Hochschule.”  Now,  our  opposition  to  the  “Hoch- 
schule”  is  based  on  actual  knowledge,  on  our  personal 
experiences.  Our  opinions  have  the  support  of  the 
best  artists  of  the  day,  and  whatever  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  “Hochschule”  may  appear  in  these  col¬ 
umns  may  unhesitatingly  be  regarded  by  our  readers 
as  being  free  from  personal  feeling.  We  believe  it 
our  duty  to  tell  our  readers  the  truth.  Many  of 
these  are  serious  students  who  contemplate  going  to 
Berlin,  and  we  feel  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
familiarize  them  with  conditions  of  study  and  living 
in  the  fatherland.  Too  many  incompetent  players  re¬ 
turn  to  us  every  year.  Too  many  young  Americans 
rush  heedlessly  to  Berlin,  imagining  that  a  year’s 
devotion  to  what  is  popularly  termed  “the  bowing” 
will  necessarily  result  in  artistic  achievement.  With 
the  facts  in  our  possession,  gained  from  long  and 
varied  experience  in  Germany,  we  feel  more  than 
justified  in  expressing  our  convictions. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  no  artist,  no  player  of 
position  or  authority,  has  yet  questioned  our  motives 
or  opinions.  It  is  always  our  aim  to  avoid  undig¬ 
nified  and  unprofitable  controversy;  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  publish  facts  that  are  unpalatable 
to  a  few  individuals. 

*  *  *  * 

We  are  so  often  asked  curious 
CONCERNING  questions  regarding  strings  that  we 
STRINGS.  feel  we  shall  do  our  readers  a  good 

service  by  quoting  from  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Allen’s  book  which  deals  in  general 
with  the  subject  of  strings. 

“As  to  the  strings  themselves,”  says  Mr.  Allen, 
“besides  being  suited  to  the  fiddle  to  which  they  are 
fixed,  they  must  also  possess  certain  qualities  which 
are  indispensable  to  tone,  and  which  are  technically 
summed  up  in  four  words:  They  must  be  true. 
True,  not  only  individually,  but  true  to  one  another; 
and  this  truth  is  only  to  be  obtained,  in  the  first 


case,  by  being  properly  made  and  chosen,  and  in  the 
second  case,  by  being  accurately  proportioned  or 
gauged  to  each  other.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  string  be  of  even  thickness  throughout — that 
is,  one  end  must  not  be  thinner  than  another,  or  else 
the  production  of  perfect  fifths  and  harmonic  octaves 
will  be  impossible.  As  the  sounding  of  these  two 
harmonies  is  the  best  and  most  certain  test  for  false¬ 
ness  in  a  string,  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  the 
conditions  necessary  for  their  perfect  production. 

“When  a  string  is  divided  into  two  equal  halves, 
by  a  light  pressure  of  the  little  finger  in  the  fourth 
position,  the  well-known  sound  of  the  harmonic  oc¬ 
tave  is  produced  by  the  two  halves  of  the  string 
vibrating  simultaneously  and  constantly.  If  re¬ 
divided  at  a  quarter  of  its  length  from  the  nut,  by 
the  first  finger  in  the  third  position,  a  second  octave 
(higher)  is  produced  by  the  four  quarters  of  the 
string  vibrating  simultaneously  and  consonantly. 
Now,  if  the  thickness  of  the  string  be  not  uniform, 
and  the  string  be  divided  by  a  firm  pressure,  and  the 
two  halves  thus  isolated  be  separately  struck  with 
the  bow,  the  thinner  end  of  the  string  will  give  a 
higher  note  than  the  thicker,  and  consequently,  if  to 
such  a  string  a  light  pressure  be  applied,  the  two 
halves  vibrating  simultaneously  but  not  consonantly, 
a  false,  squeaky  note  will  be  produced,  instead  of  the 
clear  flute  tone  of  the  true  harmonic  octave. 

“The  next  test  for  the  truth  of  a  string,  both  in¬ 
dividually  and  to  its  neighbor,  is  the  production  of 
perfect  fifths.  By  this  is  meant  that  if  two  strings 
are  stopped  together  by  the  finger  at  any  given  point, 
the  interval  known  as  a  ‘fifth’  will  be  produced,  the 
same  as  it  was  when  the  two  open  strings  sounded 
together  gave  a  perfect  fifth.  If  the  harmonic  oc¬ 
taves  of  both  open  strings  are  sounded  together  by 
one  light  pressure,  they  will  (if  the  two  strings  are 
true)  produce  a  perfect  harmonic  fifth,  an  octave 
above  the  perfect  fifth  produced  by  the  open  strings. 

“A  string,  as  seen  in  the  coil  or  bundle  at  a  shop, 
ought  to  be  transparent,  and  without  spots  or 
blotches  throughout  its  entire  length.  It  should  be 
pliant  and  elastic,  returning  to  its  former  shape  (like 
a  watch  spring)  without  breaking  when  pressed  or 
pulled  out;  it  should  not  be  too  white,  for  this 
signifies  improper  materials  or  excessive  bleaching, 
both  of  which  render  a  string  brittle  and  false.  A 
good  string  must  not  loose  its  transparency,  and 
become  cloudy  and  yellow  when  bent. 

“It  is  often  laid  down  that  the  truth  of  a  string 
may  be  determined  by  vibrating  it  between  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  that  if  it  present  only  two  even  lines  it  is 
true,  but  if  more,  false.  It  is  certain  that  if  it  pro¬ 
duce  an  irregular  or  multiplied  figure  it  is  false,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  lines  be  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  it  is  true.  And  again,  a  string  which  may  seem 
true  at  a  slight  tension,  may  quite  possibly  be  false 
at  the  higher  tension  to  which  it  is  subjected  when 
applied  to  a  fiddle,  though  as  a  rule  a  string  will  be 
false  at  a  low  tension,  whilst  it  is  true  at  a  higher. 

“It  is  a  mistake,  to  my  mind,  for  amateurs  to 
think  they  can  save  money  by  buying  a  bundle  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  thirty  strings  at  once.  Some  are  almost  sure 
to  go  wrong  before  they  are  all  used,  unless  the  great¬ 
est  care  is  taken  of  them.” 

*  *  * 

Every  teacher  is  asked,  ,rom  time 
A  GOOD  to  time,  to  give  his  views  on  the  ques- 
POSITION.  tion  of  what  constitutes  a  correct  posi¬ 
tion  for  violin  playing.  That  the  an¬ 
swer  given  is  often  either  insufficiently  explicit  or 
wholly  misleading  may  be  presumed  from  the  variety 
of  strange  and  unnatural  attitudes  assumed  by  so 
many  pupils.  Such  presumption  may,  of  course,  be 
an  injustice  to  the  teacher,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  has  conscientiously,  but  unsuccessfully, 
striven  to  guide  his  pupil  aright;  but  in  too  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  teacher  may  justly 
be  held  responsible  for  his  pupil’s  faulty  attitude. 
Often  a  poor  position  is  traceable  to  the  teacher’s 
lack  of  persistence  rather  than  to  his  actual  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  question  or  his  inability  to  impart  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  whether  the  fault  lie  with  the  teacher  or 
the  pupil,  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  the  advantages  of  a  good  position  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  poor  one. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  speak  of  a  “cor¬ 
rect”  position.  Surely  our  reason  for  this  avoidance 
is  obvious.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  artists 
who  agree  absolutely  on  the  question  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  correct  position  for  violin  playing.  They 
would  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon 
certain  phases  of  the  question;  but  there  is  slight 
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probability  of  their  agreement  on  many  or  on  all 
of  the  questions  relating  to  the  attitude  of  the  body 
and  the  right  and  left  arm.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  would  hardly  suit  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  “correct”  position.  Furthermore, 
more  can  be  accomplished,  and  with  less  risk  of  being 
misunderstood,  by  considering  such  an  important 
question  in  the  light  of  “What  is  understood  by  a 
Good  Position?” 

A  good  position  sometimes  depends  upon  physical 
conditions  over  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
pupil  has  great  or  absolute  control.  But  it  is  not 
this  phase  of  the  question  which  it  would  be  profitable 
for  us  to  consider.  Physical  defects  or  weaknesses, 
for  instance,  require  separate  and  individual  consid¬ 
eration.  On  such  matters  it  is  obviously  useless  to 
speculate  or  theorize. 

By  a  good  position  we  mean  one  that  pleases  the 
average  eye  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  helpful  to  the 
player.  In  the  present  discussion,  grace  and  utility 
are  practically  inseparable.  An  attitude  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  good  playing  is  necessarily  a  more  or 
less  graceful  one;  whereas  an  awkward  or  inelegant 
position  can  hardly  assist  in  the  mastery  of  technical 
difficulties;  indeed  it  is  often  the  undivided  cause  of 
serious  obstacles  to  achievement. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  young  pupils  is 
that  of  imagining  that  the  general  attitude  for  play¬ 
ing  is  chiefly  the  result  of  long  custom;  that  it  is 
not  closely  associated  with  sound  principles  of  art 
and  ideas  of  utility;  and  that  slight,  or  even  great, 
deviations  from  such  an  attitude  cannot  affect  their 
playing  in  an  appreciable  degree,  if,  indeed,  such  de¬ 
partures  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  them  can 
affect  their  playing  at  all.  And  being  unimpressed 
with  the  practical  advantages  of  a  good  position, 
they  naturally  make  no  special  effort  to  overcome 
its  peculiar  difficulties. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  position  of  the  left  arm  in 
its  bearing  on  left-hand  technic.  Few  beginners 
make  the  requisite  effort  to  keep  the  arm  well  under 
the  violin.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  the  elbow 
in  a  position  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  instrument, 
that  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  teacher’s  in¬ 
junctions  are  disregarded.  But  if  the  instrument  is 
taken  from  the  pupil  without  disturbing  this  faulty 
position  of  the  arm,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
elbow  presents  an  awkward  appearance.  This  is  the 
teacher’s  opportunity  to  gain  an  important  point, 
for  the  pupil  can  never  appreciate  his  own  awkward¬ 
ness  unless,  freed  from  the  instrument,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  see  the  ungraceful  line  of  the  arm  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  Now,  if  the  elbow  is 
brought  in  toward  the  chest  sufficiently  far  to  cause 
the  hand  to  assume  a  perpendicular  position,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  attitude,  requiring  no  further  effort,  is  at 
once  attained.  Indeed,  this  position  of  the  arm  and 
hand  may  be  pronounced  correct  without  the  slight¬ 
est  fear  of  contradiction;  for,  apart  from  every  other 
possible  consideration,  it  is  with  this  very  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  of  the  hand  that  some  of  the  weight¬ 
iest  principles  of  left-hand  technic  are  associated. 
For  example:  let  a  player  bend  the  left  arm  (with¬ 
out  holding  the  instrument)  in  the  faulty  manner 
described,  with  the  elbow  pointing  away  from  the 
shoulder  and  the  body.  It  will  immediately  be  seen 
that  the  position  of  the  hand  is  not  a  perpendicular 
one,  and  that  it  is  practically  a  physical  impossibility 
to  hold  the  fingers  in  the  manner  required  for  violin 
playing.  In  fact,  the  fingers  are  forced  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  one  required  in  playing  the  violon¬ 
cello.  They  cannot,  in  such  a  position,  be  properly 
poised  above  the  strings,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  always  at  a  great  disadvantage,  even  under  ordi¬ 
nary  technical  demands. 

Ihe  truth  of  the  latter  statement  is  unconsciously 
demonstrated  by  nearly  all  beginners.  In  the  first 
attempts  to  employ  the  fingers  the  pupil  experiences 
difficulty  in  extending  the  fourth  finger  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  degree,  more  especially  on  the  G  string.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  physically  impossible  for  him  to  do 
so,  whereupon  the  inexperienced  or  unobservant 
concludes  that  this  inability  is  purely  the 
result  of  a  small  hand  and  short  fingers.  That  such 
a  conclusion,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous,  is  soon 
proven  by  the  pupil  himself,  for  whenever  he  holds 
his  elbow  directly  under  the  violin — whether  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  teacher’s  injunctions  or  as  a  result 
of  eager  experiment — he  finds  it  comparatively  easy 
correctly  to  employ  the  fourth  finger.  The  difficulty 
vanishes,  and  what  had  seemed  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  proves  to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
faulty  position  of  the  elbow. 


The  approximate  height  at  which  the  violin  should 
be  held  is  easily  determined.  It  is  both  an  ungraceful 
attitude  and  a  technical  disadvantage  to  hold  the  in¬ 
strument  in  such  a  manner  that  the  scroll  falls  below 
the  level  of  the  shoulder.  Some  players  (notably 
Wilhelm j )  are  extremists  on  the  question  of  a  high 
position,  yet  an  excessively  high  position  is  preferable 
to  an  excessively  low  one.  The  happy  medium  is  a 
position  of  the  scroll  somewhat  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  shoulder. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  right  arm,  little  can  be 
added  to  what  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
these  columns.  And  in  the  limited  space  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  it  seems  neither  wise  nor  practical  to  say  more 
than  the  following  few  words: — 

The  right  arm  best  admits  of  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing  in  a  low  position;  that  is,  held  consistently  near 
the  body.  Many  excellent  players  hold  the  right  arm 
surprisingly  high,  but  such  an  attitude  is  certainlv 
ungraceful,  and  its  disadvantages  are  unquestionable. 

*  *  * 

Oue  readers  will  be  inter- 
THE  COMING  ested  in  the  following  article 

VIOLIN  FAMINE.  contributed  to  the  St.  James 

Gazette,  some  time  ago,  by  Mr. 

Harold  E.  Gorst: — 

“Amateurs  of  to-day,”  says  Mr.  Gorst,  “may  feel 
comforted  by  the  reflection  that  the  supply  of  fine 
old  Italian  violins  will  last  their  time,  and  that  there 
is  no  immediate  danger  of  its  being  diminished  to  an 
appreciable  degree.  But,  unhappily,  it  is  a  fact,  not 
only  that  violins  are  perishable  like  most  other  works 
of  human  art,  but  that  they  are  limited  in  an  espe¬ 
cial  degree  as  to  their  powers  of  duration.  One  need 
only  cite  as  evidence  the  circumstance  that  Joachim 
has  already  worn  out  the  tone  of  one  Strad  fiddle. 
This  process  is  inevitably  going  on,  slowly  but  surely, 
in  respect  to  other  prized  instruments  by  the  great 
Italian  masters.  It  may  be  sooner  or  later,  but  the 
time  must  come  when  not  only  the  masterpieces  of 
Stradivari,  Amati,  and  Guarnerius  will  have  disap¬ 
peared  or  have  become  valueless  to  the  player,  but 
when  the  works  of  their  pupils  and  of  other  cele¬ 
brated  makers  will  be  threatened  with  a  similar  fate 
also. 

“Already  a  plain  note  of  warning  has  been  sounded 
in  this  connection.  To  the  expert  and  to  the  con¬ 
noisseur  the  subject  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  for  some  time  past,  and  it  has  been  pressed 
upon  their  attention  in  the  most  practical  manner  of 
late  years.  Famine  prices  have  set  in  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  and  even  the  experienced  dealers  themselves 
are  astonished  at  the  revolution  in  relative  values 
which  has  recently  taken  place.  I  have  had  many 
interesting  and  enlightening  conversations  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  George  Hart,  who  knows  probably 
as  much  about  the  case  and  is  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  future  as  any  other  violin  expert  in 
Europe.  These  talks  have  always  impressed  me  with 
the  astonishingly  vast  and  varied  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  genuine  connoisseur.  He  can  not  only 
detect,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  workmanship  of  any 
Cremona  maker,  whether  it  be  in  relation  to  the 
scroll,  the  sound-hole,  the  varnish,  or  any  other  part 
of  an  instrument;  but  he  is  able  to  relate  the  his¬ 
tory,  the  present  ownership,  and  the  market  value  of 
almost  every  valuable  fiddle  or  bass  that  has  been 
traced  from  the  Cremonese  workshops. 

“The  story  of  the  prices  at  which  the  instruments 
of  the  best  makers  have  changed  hands  is  extremely 
enlightening.  It  is  probable  that  the  extraordinary 
advance  made  in  them  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  quite  without  precedent.  Thirty  years 
ago  from  300  to  500  pounds  were  considered  good 
prices  to  obtain  for  the  best  examples  of  Stradivari. 
Yet  the  same  fiddles  that  exchanged  hands  for  sums 
within  that  limitation  in  the  early  ’seventies  now 
fetch  1500  Or  even  as  much  as  2000  pounds.  More 
remarkable  still  has  been  the  advance,  within  the 
same  period,  in  the  purchase  value  of  Guadagnini 
violins.  From  prices  ranging  between  50  and  70 
pounds  obtained  for  them  in  the  beginning,  they  are 
at  the  present  day  fetching  no  less  than  300  or  400 
pounds,  whilst  the  pick  of  them  attain  to  the  high 
figure  of  500.  Joachim  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  increase  in  value,  as  he  recom¬ 
mended  those  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  Strad 
or  a  Guarnerius  to  choose  a  Guadagnini,  considering 
the  qualities  of  the  latter  to  be  superior  to  those  of 
other  Italian  makers  of  secondary  esteem. 

"In  this  connection  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
the  preferences  of  some  of  the  greatest  executants  in 


the  selection  of  an  instrument.  Paganini,  although 
he  possessed  a  fine  Strad  which  came  recently  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Henry  Such,  played  almost  invariably  upon  the 
Joseph  Guarnerius  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Italian  nation.  Vieuxtemps  had  the  same  predilec¬ 
tion;  and  Ysaye,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  play¬ 
ers,  uses  his  Guarnerius  nearly  always  in  preference 
to  his  Strad.  In  Mr.  George  Hart’s  opinion  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  violins 
of  Stradivari  have  a  rich,  sweet  tone  and  great  carry- 
power,  those  of  Guarnerius  possess  a  more  power¬ 
ful  and  masculine  tone,  which,  however,  can  only 
be  done  justice  to  by  a  strong  player,  such  as  Ysaye 
happens  to  be.  Sarasate  and  Joachim  both  play  upon 
Strads;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Piatti  played 
upon  a  magnificent  ’cello  of  the  same  immortal  maker 
which  had  been  left  him  by  the  late  General  Oliver. 
Jean  GSrardy  also  uses  a  remarkably  fine  Strad  which 
he  procured  from  Mr.  George  Hart,  although  his 
early  triumphs  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  Guadag¬ 
nini  bass,  which,  being  undersized,  was  then  suited' 
to  the  capacity  of  his  hand. 

“Marked  preferences  of  this  kind  only  serve  to 
show  the  limited  extent  of  superlative  excellence  in 
the  quality  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  violins. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  to  what  straits  the  best 
players  of  the  future  may  one  day  be  driven  in  their 
endeavors  to  obtain  instruments  worthy  of  their  art. 
The  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  works  of  the  Cremonese  makers  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  come  into  the  hands  of  collectors  and 
amateurs.  To  all  but  the  wealthiest  artists  the 
prices  of  the  fine  examples  will  become  absolutely 
prohibitive.  One  shudders  now  to  reflect  what  might 
happen  if  some  millionaire  took  it  into  his  head  to 
engineer  a  corner  in  Strads  and  the  instruments  of 
the  most  celebrated  makers.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  such  a  venture,  if  carried  out,  might  prove  emi¬ 
nently  profitable  in  the  end.  But,  after  all,  such  a 
commercial  deal  would  only  anticipate  a  state  of 
affairs  that  will  inevitably  arrive  of  itself. 

It  is  on  this  fascinating  topic— the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  the  workmanship  of  the  best  modern  makers — 
that  the  expert  is  most  reticent.  I  have  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  betray  Mr.  George  Hart  into  expressing  a 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  potential  value  of  the  vio¬ 
lins  of  to-day;  but  he  refuses  to  be  led  away  into 
committing  himself.  The  fact  is,  nobody  knows.  In 
most  essential  points  the  fine  instruments  of  Stradi¬ 
vari  or  Guarnerius  can  be,  and  are,  exactly  copied. 
The  proportions,  thicknesses,  curves,  the  form,  and 
e\en  the  grain  of  the  wood,  can  be  reproduced  with 
precision.  But  the  Cremona  varnish  is  a  lost  art. 
After  a  long  series  of  desperate  efforts  to  discover  the 
secret  of  its  making,  the  hope  of  doing  so  has  been 
definitely  abandoned.  It  is  apparently  destined  to 
remain  a  permanent  mystery;  but  little  doubt  is  felt 
that  the  properties  of  the  old  Italian  varnishes,  which 
soaked  into  and  permeated  the  wood  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  superb 
resonance.  How  the  best  made  modern  violins  may 
turn  out,  it  must  be  left  for  future  generations  to 
discover.  But  that  any  of  them  will  ever  equal  the 
grand  productions  of  Cremona  cannot  enter  into  the 
most  sanguine  calculations.” 


THE  LESSON  OF  PROGRESS. 


^  a  history  of  determined  toil  and  consequent 
development  is  in  the  mastery  of  any  instrument. 
\\  ere  it  not  for  the  lesson  of  experience  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  connect  the  crude  and  painful  first 
attempts  with  the  interpretation  of  a  masters  mind 
which  rewards  the  long  perseverance.  Make  music’s 
self  that  instrument,  and  the  succeeding  generations 
of  her  toiling  sons  that  determined  student.  Do  we 
not  wonder  that  from  the  crude  beginnings  of  bygone 
centuries  development  has  brought  to  us  an  art  pre¬ 
eminent  in  spirituality  and  beauty!  May  we  not 
venture  to  see  in  it  an  interpretation,  however  partial 
and  clouded,  of  the  Supreme  Master  s  mind,  who  gave 
to  man  and  nature  the  pregnant  beginnings.  The  de¬ 
velopment  continues,  and  .for  those  who  can  think  it, 
the  interpretation  expands.  The  players  of  to-day 
may  be  able  to  put  into  their  work  and  read  into  the 
compositions  of  the  older  masters  more  than  the 
latter  thought.  We  are  bound  to  make  progress  for 
the  reason  that  we  cannot  stop  our  labors.  But 
must  see  to  it  that  we  conform  to  the  best  principles 
of  life,  for  art  can  never  get  away  from  life. — Selected. 
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THE  etude 


LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

The  work  of  the  Florentine  circle,  as  recounted  in 
The  Etude  for  February,  had  given  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  reform  in  music,  and  the  idea  spread 
to  other  Italian  cities,  Bologna,  Parma,  Rome.  One 
weakness  of  the  Florentine  movement  was  that  the 
men  who  were  most  prominent  in  it  were  not  men 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  music.  They  were 
only  fair  musicians,  and  could  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  leading  composers  of  the  day.  The  new 
style  of  music,  under  such  conditions,  could  not  sweep 
aside  the  old  polyphony;  it  still  held  to  some  of 
the  old  traditions.  It  waited  the  coming  of  one  who 
should  be  courageous  enough  to  break  away  from  the 
old  ideas,  and  carry  forward  the  new. 

The  world  of  music  did  not  wait  long  on  him. 
This  man,  who  has  been  variously  styled  “the  first 
modern  musician,”  “the  Mozart  of  his  time,”  “the 
Richard  Wagner  of  the  seventeenth  century,”  was 
Claudio  Monteverde,  who  was  born  at  Cremona  (cele¬ 
brated  also  as  the  home  of  Stradivarius  and  other 
violin  makers),  in  1567,  was  a  court  singer  and  vio¬ 
linist  at  Mantua  in  1590,  somewhat  later  to  become 
director  of  music  at  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral,  Venice, 
where  he  died  in  1643. 

He  was  trained  musically  by  one  of  the  old  contra¬ 
puntists,  and  at  first  exercised  his  powers  in  the 
older  forms,  yet  showed  a  tendency  to  depart  from 
the  methods  of  strict  composition  then  so  highly 
esteemed.  He  wrote  many  madrigals  and  canzonets 
in  which  he  introduced  dissonances  freely,  used  the 
dominant  seventh  chord,  and  in  all  his  work  showed 
principles  which  directly  antagonized  the  diatonic 
system  of  the  old  church  tones. 

When  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Florentine 
circle  began  to  spread  over  Italy,  Monteverde,  a 
trained  musician  and  a  skilled  composer,  was  not 
slow  to  take  up  with  them.  The  first  occasion  which 
called  forth  his  efforts  was  the  production  of  an 
opera,  “Orfeo,”  in  1607.  The  next  year  he  produced 
another  work,  “Arianna,”  which,  according  to  a  con¬ 
temporary,  “moved  the  whole  theater  to  tears.”  A 
portion  of  this  opera,  the  “Lament”  of  Arianna  over 
the  departure  of  her  faithless  lover,  which  is  pre¬ 
served,  approaches  the  modern  arioso  style.  Besides 
these  two  works  Monteverde  wrote  a  number  of 
others,  which  were  represented  at  Venice  and  else¬ 
where  and  received  with  great  applause. 

Monteverde  was  essentially  an  innovator,  a  re¬ 
former,  one  who  broke  the  way  for  others.  Even  in 
his  early  works  he  strove  after  the  sharp  expression 
of  the  feelings,  and  in  the  representation  of  strong 
passions  he  was  far  beyond  his  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  was  daring  in  his  experiments  in 
the  way  of  achieving  effects.  In  addition  to  the  free 
use  of  the  dominant  seventh,  mentioned  before,  he 
used  the  diminished  triad,  the  tritone,  used  certain 
dissonant  chords  freely,  including  the  ninth,  called 
into  requisition  the  changing  note,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  press  into  his  service  the  diminished  seventh. 
All  this  to  the  great  horror  of  the  musical  purists  of 
the  time,  who  hurled  all  manner  of  invective  against 
him  as  a  destroyer  of  musical  principles  and  one 
who  violated  the  canons  of  musical  beauty. 

Monteverde  might  be  called  the  father  of  instru¬ 
mentation,  for  while  the  composers  who  preceded 
him  were  satisfied  with  accompanying  their  songs 
with  several  instruments  to  reinforce  the  voice  with¬ 
out  paying  special  attention  to  the  peculiarities  or 
special  characteristics  of  the  instruments,  Monteverde 
gave  close  study  to  his  orchestra.  In  his  “Arianna” 
he  employed  an  orchestra  of  thirty-six  instruments, 
a  very  large  number  for  that  time.  This  opera  not 
having  been  preserved,  we  do  not  know  all  the  effects 
that  Monteverde  introduced.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  in  his  “Orfeo,”  which  was  published  in  several 
different  editions  at  different  times,  he  used  an  or¬ 
chestra  composed  of  two  harpsichords,  two  bass  viols, 


ten  tenor  viols,  two  little  French  violins,  one  harp, 
two  large  guitars,  two  organs  (small  ones),  two 
violas  di  gamba,  four  trombones,  one  regal  (a  little 
reed  organ),  two  cornets,  one  piccolo,  one  clarion  (an 
instrument  of  the  trumpet  family),  and  three  trum¬ 
pets.  He  employed  certain  characteristic  instru¬ 
ments  to  support  the  voices  of  certain  of  the  dra¬ 
matis  personw.  In  1624  he  composed  the  music  to  a 
grand  dramatic  interlude  in  the  course  of  which  he 
introduced  an  instrumental  tremolo  such  as  is  used 
by  violin  players  of  the  present  day.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  it  consisted  of  the  rapid  reiteration 
of  a  full  chord  in  sixteenth  notes  in  common  time. 
Another  innovation  in  orchestral  effects  ascribed  to 
him  is  the  pizzicato;  that  is,  plucking  the  strings  of 
the  violin  with  the  finger. 

We  can  only  take  space  to  mention  two  successors 
of  Monteverde,  Francesco  Cavalli  (1599-1676),  who 
wrote  forty-two  operas,  and  Marc  Antonio  Cesti 
(1620-1669),  who  spent  part  of  his  time  in  Vienna; 
although  he  wrote  a  number  of  operas,  the  titles  of 
but  twelve  have  been  preserved. 

The  second  great  name  in  continuing  our  study  of 
the  opera  is  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  is  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  opera.  He 
was  born  in  1659,  in  Sicily,  and  died  in  1725,  in 
Naples.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carissimi,  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  study  of  the  Oratorio.  His  productiv¬ 
ity  as  a  composer  borders  on  the  incredible.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  motets,  psalms,  and  sacred 
pieces  for  chorus.  Two  hundred  masses,  seven  ora¬ 
torios,  one  passion  music,  one  hundred  and  six  operas, 
and  about  five  hundred  cantatas,  besides  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  toccatas  for  organ  or  piano,  while  in  his 
church  music  he  confined  himself  to  the  freer  Roman 
style  than  to  the  lofty  style  of  Palestrina.  In  his 
secular  music  he  paved  the  way  for  the  beautiful 
style  or  flowing  melody  which  was  to  be  so  gloriously 
developed  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Of  his 
operas  we  mention  particularly  “Teodora ,”  in  which 
for  the  first  time  appears  the  Da  Capo  in  the  great 
arias  thus  indicating  the  three-part  song  form.  This  is 
the  form  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  arias  of  the  older 
operas  and  oratorios  are  composed.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  divides  into  three  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first  section  is  based  mainly  upon  the 
key  of  the  tonic.  In  the  second  section  some  other 
key  predominates,  either  the  dominant  or  the  relative 
minor.  Sometimes  several  keys  are  introduced,  the 
end  of  the  section  being  so  contrived  that  it  shall 
lead  smoothly  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  section. 
Since  this  is  repeated  exactly  as  given  at  first  it  is 
not  printed  out  again,  its  use  being  indicated  by  the 
familiar  words  Da  Capo.  He  also  gave  a  more  flow¬ 
ing  form  to  the  recitative  portions  of  his  operas. 
He  replaced  the  simple  accompaniments  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  with  a  more  elaborate  form,  in  which  the 
instruments  had  more  or  less  independence.  He 
was  also  the  first  composer  who  wrote  overtures  to 
operas  and  he  gave  to  these  overtures  considerable 
independence. 

In  closing  our  account  of  Scarlatti  we  quote  from 
Kiesewetter,  who  says:  — 

“Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  unmistakably  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  all  times,  alike  great  in  the  arts 
of  the  higher  contrapuntal  style  as  in  -that  of  dra¬ 
matic  recitation,  in  the  invention  of  melodies  of  the 
noblest,  richest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  striking 
expression,  and  in  the  selection  of  free  yet  always 
thoughtful  accompaniment  of  his  instruments.  A  re¬ 
former  in  every  one  of  these  branches,  we  can  say 
of  him  that  he  surpassed  his  contemporaries  at  least 
a  century. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

1.  Review  the  first  lesson  on  the  Opera.  Nearly  all 
regular  histories  give  one  or  more  musical  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  earlier  works.  Compare  those  by  Galilei, 
Caccini,  Peri,  with  those  by  Monteverde  and  Scar¬ 
latti. 


2.  In  what  respects  would  Monteverde  with  truth 
be  called  “the  Mozart  of  his  time,”  “the  Wagner  of 
the  seventeenth  century”? 

3.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  a  madrigal?  Many 
choral  societies  of  to-day  sing  madrigals  in  their 
concerts;  have  you  heard  one? 

4.  Why  is  the  Dominant  Seventh  called  a  Dis¬ 
sonance?  Why  was  its  free  use  contrary  to  the 
usually  accepted  rules  of  composition.  (Counter¬ 
point  throws  light  on  this  subject.) 

5.  What  are  “church  tones”? 

6.  Look  up  the  word  “arioso”  in  a  dictionary  of 
music  if  you  have  one.  Look  up  this  word  and  aria 
in  any  large  dictionary.  Standard,  Webster,  Century. 

7.  Show  the  pupils  what  the  “diminished  triad,” 
the  “tritone,”  the  “ninth”  are. 

8.  In  this  manner  work  out  the  rest  of  the  lesson. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Richard  Strauss. 

The  student  of  musical  biography  may  quickly 
perceive  that  of  the  many  who  have  entered  the  lists 
as  creative  musicians,  few  have  risen  to  heights  of 
distinctive  eminence  above  their  fellows.  As  we  have 
progressed  in  our  biographic  studies,  we  have  doubt¬ 
less  also  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  developing  music  have 
been  quite  closely  grouped  during  the  years  beginning 
with  the  seventeenth  century  and  ending  well  on  in 
the  eighteenth.  Yet  another  fact  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  us,  namely,  that  those  who  created  new 
forms  or  brought  to  perfection  the  old,  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  leaving  none  to  take  up  their  work.  Since 
Beethoven,  no  one  has  been  able  to  better  the  sym¬ 
phony,  which  stands  as  the  consummation  of  the 
classical  form;  and  after  Brahms,  no  symphonies 
have  been  written  that  have  in  any  way  rivaled 
those  of  these  master  classicists.  Wagner’s  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  music  drama  has  found  no  one  since  his 
death  to  undo  it  or  carry  it  further,  and  among  the 
operas  written  since  “Parsifal”  there  are  none  which 
will  endure  as  rivals  to  his  great  works.  And  since 
the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the  piano  pieces  of  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Bach,  no  new  word  has  been  spoken. 
There  have  arisen  many  great  virtuosi — pianists,  vio¬ 
linists,  singers,  organists — who  have  used  the  forms 
already  developed  to  hang  their  virtuosity  upon,  but 
of  the  creative  type  of  the  masters  not  one  has  as 
yet  made  his  place  sure. 

Many  composers  are  bidding  for  recognition;  again 
and  again  we  are  called  to  hear  some  new  work 
which  is  heralded  as  the  deliverance  of  a  successor  to 
these  masters ;  we  go  only  to  discover  that  another 
ambitious  work  has  been  added  to  the  number  which, 
while  worthy,  do  not  speak  the  new  word.  It  would 
seem  that  the  makers  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic 
schools  have  done  their  work  so  completely  that 
nothing  can  be  added.  The  possibilities  of  strict 
Form,  as  exemplified  in  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
and  Brahms,  and  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  having 
been  fully  demonstrated  and  the  expression  of  emo¬ 
tion  by  the  Romanticists  having  run  the  gamut  of 
subjective  feeling,  those  who  are  moved  to  write 
in  these  later  days  face  the  alternatives  of  vain  repe¬ 
tition  and  the  discovery  of  new  subjects  and  modes  of 
expression.  And  to  the  task  of  discovery  many  have 
right  bravely  set  themselves. 

As  a  result,  from  being  abstract  music  has  come 
to  be  concrete.  Its  inspiration  is  extraneous  and 
may  be  explained  by  a  program,  which  gives  the 
bases  for  its  various  phases  of  expression.  It  ac¬ 
curately  and  fully  describes  phases  of  thought,  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  and  doctrines  of  philosophy,  so  that 
one  who  runs  may  read.  Thus,  the  somewhat  fanci¬ 
ful  designation  of  music  as  a  language  has  taken  a 
new  significance ;  music  is  no  longer  a  language  of 
the  emotions,  whose  tonal  idioms  may  not  alwnvs 
be  translated  into  thought  aright,  but  a  speech  w.i.cu 
tells  its  story  directly  and  explicitly. 

To  this  result  the  closed  doors  of  development  of 
the  older  forms  have  not  been  the  sole  contributors; 
the  great  advance  in  the  technical  resources  of  music 
and  musical  instruments  has  contributed  materially 
to  it.  The  modern  orchestra  invites  a  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  strange  to  the  day  of  the  classicist,  and  when 
the  searcher  after  a  new  message,  feeling  the  hope- 
~  lessness  of  trying  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  is  conscious  of  technical  facilities  of  unusual 
scope,  the  new  speech  is  practically  certain.  The 
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trouble  is,  that,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  use  of  a 
new  tongue,  the  speaker  is  in  danger  of  becoming  in- 
coheient,  and  unfortunately  much  of  the  modern 
music  speech  is  thematically  and  harmonically  in¬ 
coherent.  Yet  out  of  the  clamor  of  incoherency  now 
and  then  there  comes  an  utterance  which  attracts 
oui  attention,  and  while  we  may  not  be  quite  clear 
concerning  the  pertinence  of  its  speech,  it  impresses 
us  and  holds  our  attention  nevertheless. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  this  month’s 
biogiaphical  study.  Richard  Strauss,  the  man  of 
foi  ty  years,  entering  upon  the  fullness  of  his  career 
as  a  creator  of  music  at  a  time  when  incoherence 
or  weak  repetition  is  rife,  has  spoken  amid  the  babel 
of  sounds  with  a  voice  that  demands  attention,  and 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  music  life  of 
his  day.  His  biography  is  brief,  it  is  not  from  that 
that  we  will  gain  much.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  of  a  musical  father,  a  horn  player  of  note, 
and  to  spend  his  early  days  amidst  musical  surround¬ 
ings.  He  was  born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864.  Show¬ 
ing  the  precocity  usual  to  geniuses,  he  began  com¬ 
posing  early,  and  played  the  piano  at  four  years. 
Serious  study  of  the  violin  and  composition  were 
accompanied  by  a  steady  production  of  compositions, 
in  which  his  later  vein  did  not  so  much  show,  for 
they  were  all  on  classical  lines.  This  goes  to  show 
that  the  new  speech  cannot  be  entirely  independent 
of  Hie  old.  Devoting  himself  to  music,  he  assisted 
von  Biilow,  who  was  attracted  to  him,  at  Meinengen, 
became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Opera  at  Munich' 
gave  concerts  of  his  works  in  various  cities,  and 
finally  settled  as  conductor  of  the  Opera  in  Berlin. 

tSpace  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  his 
works,  for  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  introductory 
reflections,  his  compositions  are  on  new  lines  and  have 
pi  evoked  a  copious  flow  of  ink.  He  has  written 
piano  pieces,  songs,  a  string  quartet,  an  opera,  and 
works  for  string  solo  instruments.  In  all  his  writ¬ 
ing  he  is  original,  but  it  is  in  his  larger  works  for 
oiehestra  that  he  attracted  attention  as  the  utterer 
of  a  new  speeech.  He  has  forsaken  the  symbolic 
form,  and  uses  his  great  technical  powers,  and  he  is 
the  greatest  master  of  the  orchestra  now  living,  to 
tell  the  thought  or  describe  the  scenes  he  wishes  to 
portray. 

.  He  began  the  composition  of  large  works  early,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  he  produced  a  String  Quartet, 
Op.  2;  I  iano  Sonata,  Op.  5;  Sonata  for  Piano  and 
’Cello,  Op.  6;  Serenade  for  Wind  Instruments,  Op.  7; 
Concerto  in  D  Minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op”. 
12;  Concerto  for  Horn  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11;  Sym¬ 
phony  in  F  Minor,  Op.  12;  Quartet  for  Piano  and 
Strings,  Op.  13.  'this  is  certainly  an  important  out¬ 
put  for  a  youth  of  twenty.  Since  that  age  he  has 
written  the  great  orchestral  works  about  which  rage 
the  discussions  we  have  alluded  to.  Of  these,  “Ein 
Heldenleben,”  the  story  of  a  hero’s  life,  with  its  con¬ 
flicts  and  triumphs,  written  in  1898;  “Don  Quixote,” 
a  theme  and  variations,  of  which  each  variation  rep¬ 
resents  some  adventure  of  the  famous  knight;  “Also 
Sprach  Zarathustra,”  a  tone-poem  intended  to  ex¬ 
press  philosophy  in  music,  which  aroused  a  contest 
of  the  sharpest  description,  are  the  most  important. 

In  them  he  utters  his  new  speech. 

lhe  attempts  to  reach  the  source  of  inspiration,  to 
account  for  it,  to  explain  it,  have  resulted  in  much 
writing,  some  of  it  interesting,  yet,  after  all,  the 
only  real  explanation  of  his  work  will  be  done  by 
time,  which  has  given  the  last  explanation  of  many 
things.  James  Huneker,  in  “Mezzotints  in  Modern 
Music,”  has  written  quite  fully  about  “Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra.”  Students  of  this  series  will  need  to 
watch  the  current  magazines  closely,  for  his  present 
visit  to  this  country,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Pauline 
de  Ahna  Strauss,  who  sings  his  songs,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  give  rise  to  many  articles,  critical  and  otherwise, 
concerning  him.  And  as  he  is  conducting  his  orches¬ 
tral  compositions,  those  who  are  on  the  lookout  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  criticisms  at  first  hand 
or  even  to  observe  for  themselves. 

A  valuable  study  will  be  to  note  the  characteristics 
of  the  older  schools  and  compare  them  with  the 
newer  compositions.  The  following  questions  are 
suggestive. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Classical 
school?  Of  the  Romantic  school? 

What  were  the  determining  factors  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  schools? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  more  serious  works  of 
to-day?  For  instance,  the  orchestral  compositions 
of  Strauss,  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius,”  by  Edward 
Elgar. 


THE  ETUDE 

THE  MASTERS  AS  STUDENTS. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn. 

I. 

The  stress  laid  upon  the  preparatory  period  in  our 
li\  es,  the  steadily  increasing  machinery  of  school, 
college,  university  and  technical  institution,  and  the 
attention  paid  by  eminent  educators  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  methods  center  our  thoughts  upon  our  school 
days,  and  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  this 
period  and  that  in  which  the  real  battle  of  life  is 
fought.  No  valid  exception  can  be  taken  to  this, 
and,  as  I  have  intimated  in  previous  articles,  no 
efioit  is  too  great  that  will  increase  the  efliciency  of 
our  school  days.  But  we  sooner  or  later  realize  that 
despite  their  importance,  they  are  only  a  small  part 
of  our  real  schooling;  that  their  end  is  but  the  real 
commencement  of  our  studies,  and  their  wealth  of 
preparation  may  go  for  naught,  unless  the  later  years 
find  us  better  students  than  the  few  months  of  our 
preparatory  period. 

these  rather  trite  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  student  life  of  Franz  Joseph  Haydn. 
His  preparatory  school  days  extended  from  his  sixth 
to  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
them,  albeit  he  was  somewhat  mischievous,  l^et  his 
greatest  development  came  during  his  mature  years, 
after  he  had  entered  upon  the  position  he  held  during 
his  active  life.  In  fact  some  of  his  most  valuable  les¬ 
sons  were  learned  from  his  young  contemporary, 
Mozait,  who  was  twenty-four  years  his  junior,  and 
who  died  several  years  before  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  characteristics  of  the 
schools  Haydn  attended.  The  numerous  carefully 
planned,  systematic  courses  now  offered  to  students, 
with  their  many  helpful  accessories,  were  unknown 
to  him.  His  instruction,  while  doubtless  adequate  in 
some  respects,  lacked  much  that  makes  the  teaching 
of  to-day  successful.  Unlike  Mozart,  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  parent  who  could  direct  his 
studies  and  be  certain  of  their  pertinence  and  sus¬ 
tained  value.  His  peasant  home  was  poor  in  all  but 
homely  virtue  and  affection;  in  it  he  learned  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  order,  but  his  musical  studies  were  not 
helped  by  the  influences  there,  except  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  by  the  loving  interest  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  His  twelve  years  of  school  life  were  spent,  with 
other  boys,  in  giving  the  service  of  voice  and  hands  in 
return  for  a  scanty  living  and  such  more  or  less  per¬ 
functory  instruction  as  the  generosity  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  teachers  provided. 

Teai  ing  the  care  of  his  mother  at  an  age  which  we 
esteem  infantile,  he  took  his  place  among  the  choir 
boys  at  Hamburg,  delighted  to  be  where  he  could  sat¬ 
isfy  his  love  for  music.  Johann  Mathias  Frankh 
was  a  good  teacher,  but  a  hard  master.  More  flog¬ 
gings  than  food,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
were  Haydn’s  portion  here.  But  he  became  an  ex¬ 
cellent  singer,  and  learned  something  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  most  in  use.  The  two  years  spent  here  were 
filled  with  duties  which  sit  strangely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  child  of  less  than  eight  years.  Stand- 
ing  like  a  man,  as  Haydn  himself  alluded  to  it  in 
later  years,  he  sang  masses  in  the  church  choir,  and 
could  play  the  clavier  and  violin.  They  were  years 
of  hard  work  under  the  urging  of  a  driving  master, 
and  they  give  an  edifying  insight  into  the  disposition 
of  the  peasant  boy,  who,  at  such  a  tender  age,  met 
their  requirements  satisfactorily,  and  who,  in  later 
years,  speaks  commendatory  words  about  the  teacher 
who  dominated  them. 

His  eighth  year  saw  the  beginning  of  the  closing 
period  of  his  school  days.  The  next  ten  years  were 
spent  as  a  choir  boy  at  St.  Stephens,  in  Vienna.  In 
comparison  with  a  modern  conservatory  of  music, 
this  school  would  be  considered  a  sorry  place  to 
obtain  a  musical  education.  The  regular  studies 
\\eie  religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
The  presence  of  the  boys  was  not  primarily  for  theR 
benefit,  but  to  fill  places  in  the  choir.  '  Their  in¬ 
struction  was  affected  by  this  fact,  and  Capellmeister 
Reutter  reduced  its  economy  to  a  system.  Haydn, 
as  a  valuable  member  of  the  choir,  was  taught  sing- 

the  clavier,  and  the  violin.  He  had  good  teach¬ 
ers  in  these,  but  instruction  in  Harmony  and  Com¬ 
position  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  again 
the  food  was  not  so  plentiful  as  to  permit  of  over- 
indulgence. 

The  ten  years  spent  here  were  filled  with  work 
made  all  the  harder  by  lack  of  oversight  and  direc¬ 


tion  where  Haydn’s  genius  most  wished  it — in  com¬ 
position.  He  was  impelled  to  fill  music  paper  with 
notes,  but  aimless  working  is  discouraging.  A  “Salve 
Regina  for  twelve  voices  brought  him  a  sharp  re¬ 
proof  from  Reutter,  but  no  instruction,  beyond  a 
suggestion  to  write  variations  to  the  pieces  he  heard 
in  church,  with  no  word  of  how  to  do  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  school  days  were  well  spent,  and  when  the 
breaking  of  his  voice  brought  their  end,  and  he  was 
heartlessly  thrown  out  upon  the  world  without 
means,  he  took  up  the  battle  courageously  and  with 
confidence. 

thus  Haydn’s  twelve  years  of  school  days  were 
numbered.  As  regards  his  connection  with"  schools 
this  is  true;  as  it  concerns  his  student  life,  it  is  not 
true.  In  the  midst  of  his  struggle  for  bare  existence, 
after  leaving  St.  Stephens,  he  was  even  more  per¬ 
sistent  in  his  study;  his  determination  to  know  his 
beloved  music  grew  with  his  years.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  gradually  secured  all  the  known 
theoretical  works  and  mastered  their  contents.  His 
lack  of  systematic  musical  training,  due  to  the  im¬ 
pel  feet  instruction  of  his  school  days,  was  overcome 
by  his  industry,  close  observation,  and  persistent 
effort. 

II. 

His  period  of  preparation  passed,  Haydn  enters 
upon  his  life  work,  and  after  a  time  of  pecuniary 
struggle,  he  is  settled  in  an  unusually  advantageous 
position.  The  poverty  of  his  youth  is  succeeded  by 
prosperity  and  opportunities  for  carrying  out  his 
cherished  aims.  His  position  as  Capellmeister  to  the 
wealthy  and  musical  family  of  Esterhazy  gives  him 
manY  years  in  which  to  work  out  his  musical  prog¬ 
ress.  His  remarkable  growth  until  the  last  years  of 
his  life  is  well  known,  and  the  progress  of  his  quar¬ 
tets  and  symphonies  from  a  slight  texture  to  their 
later  richness  of  treatment  is  a  vital  part  of  his 
biography.  To  what  is  tiffs  steady  growth  due? 

He  never  ceased  to  be  a  student.  His  student  days 
began  at  six  and  ended  with  his  life.  From  the  time 
v  hen  by  dint  of  hard  work  he  made  progress  in 
singing  and  playing,  without  the  help  of  his  so-called 
teachers,  and  gathered  from  the  choral  music  the 
knowledge  of  composition  his  teachers  failed  to  give 
him,  until  he  wrote  the  “Creation”  after  hearing 
Handel’s  “Messiah,”  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  keen°, 
observing  student.  His  choice  of  models,  as  when  he 
made  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  the  subject  of  profound 
study,  and  his  readiness  to  be  guided  by  them  ac¬ 
count  for  the  constant  improvement  in  his  work. 

I  he  student  of  to-day  cannot  fail  to  derive  inspira¬ 
tion  from  a  study  of  Haydn’s  student  characteristics. 
His  genial,  mischievous  disposition,  which  rose  supe¬ 
rior  to  'every  discouragement,  is  a  distinct  inspiration 
to  the  pessimistic  grumbler.  His  adherence  to  his 
purposes  teaches  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  who  are 
inclined  to  be  unstable. 

The  sketch  of  Haydn  in  Grove’s  Dictionary;  the 
“Life  of  Haydn,”  by  Nohl;  “The  Life,”  by  Pauline 
Townsend;  and  chapter  eleven  of  Parry’s  “Evolution 
of  the  Art  of  Music”  furnish  material  for  reading. 
With  this  reading,  his  piano  works  and  his  quartets 
should  be  examined. 


WHAT  IS  STYLE  IN  MUSIC  ? 


Translated  from  the  French  of  Jean  d’Udine 
by  Florence  Leonard. 

[We  reprint  the  following  from  Le  Courrier  Musical, 
of  Palis,  one  of  a  series  of  letters  to  young  stu¬ 
dents.- — Editor.] 

My  dear - — :  In  my  last  letter  I  tried  to  show 

you  that  style  results  from  choosing;  an  artist — or 
the  people  of  a  certain  period  of  time — chooses  some 
colors  or  shapes  or  ways  of  arranging  his  materials 
and  leaves  out  others  that  he  might  have  taken. 
What  he  has  chosen  produces  his  style.  That  is 
easy  to  understand  when  we  speak  of  painting,  but 
what  about  music? 

In  the  first  place  you  must  remember  that  there 
are  two  very  different  kinds  of  music.  One  kind  is 
called  imitative,  ’  and  that,  as  you  may  guess,  tries 
to  copy  or  imitate  exactly  sounds  of  nature,  noises 
even—the  sound  of  a  brook,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
the  wind,  the  church-bells.  This  is  not  true  music, 
and  we  find  very  little  of  it  in  the  works  of  our 
great  masters. 

rl  he  other  kind  of  music  we  will  call  “expressive” 
(the  name  in  the  books  you  will  read  is  “absolute,” 
and  that  expresses  feeling).  In  this  music  we  find. 
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nine  times  out  of  ten,  only  the  conventional  repre¬ 
sentation  of  human  feelings— joy,  grief,  love,  hate, 
hope,  wrath,  and  so  on.  When  I  say  “conventional,” 
I  mean  this:  with  a  certain  arrangement  of  notes,  a 
certain  curve  of  melody,  certain  chords,  one  can  al¬ 
ways  obtain  this  or  that  effect,  and  I  could  name  for 
you  famous  musicians  who  have  pretended  to  express 
in  this  way  passion  or  grief  or  enthusiasm,  when 
really  they  had  none  of  these  feelings  at  all  when 
they  were  writing. 

“But,”  you  will  ask  me,  “how  can  we  tell  that  some 
musical  characters  will  express  our  own  feelings  and 
others  will  not?  My  little  troubles  don’t  sing  in 
D  Minor,  nor  my  little  pleasures  dance  Allegro. 

Yes;  they  surely  do,  my  dear  little  friend.  When 
you  are  happy  at  the  thought  of  the  visit  Elise  is 
going  to  make  you,  or  when  you  are  provoked  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  wear  that  hat  that  you  dislike, 
your  satisfaction  and  your  displeasure  contain,  hid¬ 
den  away,  musical  forms  and  rhythms  and  melodies 
different  from  the  usual  rhythm,  the  large  symphonic 
whole  of  your  life  in  general.  Now  the  real  musi¬ 
cians  are  those  who  know  how  to  present  each  one 
of  their  emotions  in  harmony,  form,  and  movement 
that  belong  distinctly  to  that  one  emotion  and  not 
to  any  others. 

“But,”  you  will  ask  again,  “how  can  we  judge 
whether  the  composer  has  chosen  correctly  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  feelings?  Perhaps  he  has  used  any 
rhythm  and  chords  he  happened  to  think  of;  there 
are  thousands  to  choose  from.” 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  answer  by  saying 
that  after  a  little  practice  we  learn  to  recognize,  in¬ 
stinctively,  the  music  that  has  personality  in  it,  even 
if  we  hear  only  a  single  page  by  a  writer  we  never 
have  known  before. 

But  there  is  a  test  that  almost  never  fails  us.  To 
test  the  style  of  a  piece  of  music  you  must  see 
whether  all  the  parts  of  it  are  expressive,  all  the 
materials,  all  the  devices;  whether  they  are  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  perfect  whole;  whether  there  is 
anything  awkward  or  superfluous,  in  a  word,  any¬ 
thing  in  it  worthless,  useless,  out  of  place,  empty. 

“What  are  the  elements  or  materials  or  devices?” 
do  you  ask? 

The  primary  elements  of  music  (which  I  shall  ana¬ 
lyze  further  for  you  in  another  letter)  are  the 
Rhythm  or  movement,  the  Melody  or  curves  of  line, 
and  the  Color  or  the  atmosphere  of  sound.  This 
last  depends  sometimes  on  the  instruments  that  are 
playing,  sometimes  on  the  chords,  sometimes  on  just 
the  melody.  In  most  music  these  three  elements  are 
combined;  indeed,  Melody  and  Rhythm  are  almost 
inseparable,  but  one  element  can  have  more  im¬ 
portance  than  another  in  a  certain  piece.  I  will  give 
you  some  examples  from  Schumann’s  “Jugend  Al¬ 
bum.”  In  No.  12,  Knecht  Ruprecht;  No.  23,  Reiter- 
stuck;  No.  25,  Nachklange  aus  dem  Theater;  No.  29, 
Fremder  Mann,  the  rhythm  is  the  strongest  element. 
In  contrast  to  these  are  No.  16,  Erster  Verlust,  and 
No.  28,  Erinnerung,  for  there  the  beauty  lies  in 
the  lovely  curve  of  the  melodies.  Look  at  the 
second  part  of  No.  20,  Landliches  Lied,  and  of  No. 
21,  which  has  no  title;  here  we  are  charmed  by 
the  color  which  lies  in  the  harmony,  while  in  No.  37, 
Matrosenlied,  and  No.  39,  Winterszeit,  remarkable 
for  their  severe  and  rich  coloring,  this  atmosphere  is 
produced  by  the  melody  in  which  color  is  stronger  in 
effect  than  smoothness  of  line.  Schumann  is  fond 
of  that  sort  of  melody. 

But  one  more  remark  about  the  “Jugend  Album.” 
If  you  look  all  through  it,  or  open  anywhere  you  will, 
you  will  surely  find  that  style,  as  I  have  just  defined 
it,  is  stamped  on  every  page;  nowhere  will  you  find 
a  useless  note,  an  arbitrary  or  haphazard  rhythm,  a 
flat  chord. 

In  truth,  you  are  just  a  little  bewildered  by  such 
substantial  music.  In  your  favorite  Fantasies  the 
time — as  you  would  say — is  easy  and  flowing;  it  does 
no  harm  to  skip  a  few  notes  occasionally,  and  the 
chords  are  only  to  fill  in,  not  part  of  the  tune. 

You  are  used  to  pieces  with  much  repetition  in 
them.  They  seem  brilliant,  if  one  doesn’t  notice  espe¬ 
cially,  and  so  pieces  which  are  closely  built  and  full 
of  distinct  meaning  seem  to  you  thin  and  vague — 
just  the  opposite.  But  you  will  change  your  mind 
when  you  begin  to  see  what  rare  exquisite  essences 
Schumann  has  distilled  in  this  little  collation. 

“Distilled?”  Yes,  distilling  is  like  creating  style  in 
music,  where  the  composer  separates  certain  elements 
of  Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Harmony  from  other  prop¬ 
erties  of  sounds,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  heat 
that  we  call  Inspiration. 
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STUDIES  or  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


BY  PRESTON  WARE  OREM. 


IV. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  piece  of  music  it  should 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  properly  con¬ 
structed  composition  is  a  series  of  eli'eets,  carefully 
planned  and  consistently  carried  out.  If  the  composer 
have  in  his  mind  some  definite  idea,  emotional,  senti¬ 
mental,  pictorial,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  the 
promise  of  the  executant  to  seek  out  by  interpretative 
analysis  the  design  and  intent  of  the  composer.  That 
the  same  piece  of  music  may  not  appeal  to  any  two 
performers  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  may  not  sug¬ 
gest  precisely  the  same  picture  or  emotion,  is  no  dis¬ 
advantage,  rather  a  distinct  gain.  Moreover,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  all  good  music  is  to  stimulate 
the  imagination.  The  numbers  selected  for  discussion 
this  month  are:  “The  Gipsy  Rondo,”  by  Hayden; 
“Little  Prelude,”  in  F,  by  Bach;  the  “Marche  de 
Nuit,”  by  Gottsehalk;  “Siegmund’s  Love  Song,”  from 
“Die  Walkiire,”  by  Wagner  (Bell’s  Transcription). 

Gipsy  Rondo  (Haydn). 

The  Gipsy  Rondo  ( Rondo  all’  Ongarcse)  forms  the 
final  movement  of  Haydn’s  G  Major  trio  for  piano, 
violin,  and  ’cello.  As  a  number  of  these  trios  appear 
originally  to  have  been  piano  sonatas  to  which 
obligato  string  parts  were  afterward  added,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  using  this  rondo  as  a  piano 
solo.  As  such  it  has  become  famous.  An  academic 
treatment  of  this  piece  would  be  fatal  to  its  proper 
rendition.  Many  of  the  classics  are  spoiled  by  just 
such  treatment,  which  nevertheless  seems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  highly  proper  in  some  quarters. 

Let  us  first  of  all  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  dance.  Most  of  us  have  doubtless  at  some  time 
or  other  heard  one  or  more  of  the  Hungarian  Gipsy 
orchestras.  Consider  the  dash  and  abandon  which 
characterize  their  playing,  especially  of  their  national 
dances,  the  czardas,  for  instance.  It  is  from  these  very 
dances  that  Haydn  gained  his  inspiration.  Let  us 
adopt  the  attitude  of  the  composer. 

As  a  vehicle  he  has  employed  the  Rondo  form,  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  of  all  forms,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  this  composition. 
Briefly  speaking,  a  Rondo  is  a  form  of  composition  in 
which  the  first  or  principal  theme  is  repeated  after 
each  of  the  succeeding  themes.  The  first  theme  of  the 
“Gipsy  Rondo”  must  be  delivered  with  a  certain  crisp¬ 
ness  of  execution,  and  in  a  jaunty  manner,  the  ac¬ 
cents  rather  prominent.  Rapidity  of  tempo  should 
be  sought,  compatible  with  clearness  and  distinct  exe¬ 
cution. 

Each  new  theme  seems  a  trifle  livelier  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  the  whirl  of  the  dance  grows  madder. 
In  the  minor  themes  a  certain  roughness  seems  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  clashing  appoggiaturas  and  abrupt 
syncopations.  Let  us  throughout  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  real  Gipsy  music  woven  into  an  art  form. 

Little  Prelude  in  F  (Bach). 

The  “Little  Prelude”  in  F  is  No.  10,  in  the  Presser 
Edition,  No.  6,  in  Bach’s  “Lighter  Composition.”  Of 
the  entire  eighteen  “Little  Preludes”  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular.  Bear  in  mind  that  Bach  always  wrote 
good  music,  and  that  even  the  smallest  piece  is  no 
exception.  The  “Little  Preludes”  were  written  as 
studies  for  some  of  Bach’s  children,  and  splendid 
studies  they  are.  Remember  that  this  music  is  poly¬ 
phonic.  Every  voice  part  must  be  given  due  promi¬ 
nence,  and  the  principal  subject  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
no  matter  where  it  may  lead.  Music  of  this  character 
requires  great  steadiness,  and  a  full,  round  tone.  The 
harmonies,  though  intricate  at  times,  must  be  given 
due  value,  and  the  progression  clearly  indicated.  This 
is  particularly  the  ease  in  the  suspended  dissonances. 
All  tied  and  sustained  notes  must  be  held  for  their 
exact  value.  Although  the  expression  slvould  not  be 
overdone,  a  certain  amount  of  shading  is  admissible, 
and  is  indicated  in  all  good  editions,  together  with  the 
phrasing,  which  should  be  carefully  followed. 

In  addition  to  its  purely  musical  charm,  polyphonic 
music  appeals  to  the  intellect  through  its  workman¬ 
ship,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  weaving  to¬ 
gether  of  the  many  themes  and  voices.  In  the  hands 
of  an  intelligent  player,  and  after  careful  study,  every¬ 
thing  should  come  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  no 
blurring  being  at  all  noticeable  in  the  general  effect. 
In  the  practice  of  polyphonic  music,  both  the  mind 
and  the  fingers  are  equally  trained  and  developed. 


Marciie  de  Nuit  (Gottschat.k). 

In  the  “Marche  de  Nuit,”  a  nighly  characteristic 
piece,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  work  of  a 
favorite  pianist-composer  of  a  bygone  day.  Gott¬ 
sehalk,  in  his  day,  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
drawing-room  pianist  the  world  lias-  ever  known.  In 
these  days  of  robust  pianism  his  style  may  seem 
trite,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  without  merit,  and  is 
in  many  respects  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  Are 
we  not  in  our  present  day  striving  after  sonority  and 
brilliance,  losing  in  delicacy  and  refinement?  After 
all,  what  is  music  without  melody,  and  what  does 
piano  playing  amount  to  without  the  singing  tone? 

Some  of  Gottsclialk’s  compositions  are  as  popular 
to-day  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  their  composer, 
who  played  little  else  but  his  own  works  in  his  con¬ 
certs.  A  number  of  these  pieces  will  hold  their  popu¬ 
larity  for  years.  “Marche  de  Nuit”  is  one  of  the  best. 

Fortunately,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  definite 
mental  picture  to  assist  our  interpretation  of  this 
work.  We  are  told  that  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  a 
poem  of  “Ossean”  in  which  Fingal  and  his  men  are 
described  as  appearing  and  passing  in  ghostly  ar¬ 
ray.  Remember  that  in  this  music  elegance  and  a 
dainty  finish,  even  sentimentality  of  expression,  are  to 
be  sought.  The  martial  character  of  the  themes  must 
nevertheless  be  carefully  preserved.  The  first  theme, 
although  delivered  in  a  mysterious  pianissimo  must 
come  out  clear  and  sustained  against  the  staccato 
chords,  and  the  whole  effect  must  be  that  of  a  gradual 
crescendo.  The  theme  in  A-flat  must  be  rendered  in 
the  manner  of  a  baritone  or  ’cello  solo,  with  round¬ 
ness  and  sonority.  All  the  ornamental  passages,  im¬ 
portant  characteristics  of  Gottsclialk’s  style,  must  be 
given  with  extreme  delicacy  and  without  the  slightest 
interruption  or  distortion  of  the  general  movement. 
This  piece  is  really  an  elegant  bit  of  tone  painting, 
not  deep,  but  refined,  and  truly  pianistic. 

Sieomund’s  Love  Song  (Wagner-Bell). 

In  “Siegmund’s  Love  Song”  we  have  a  piece  of 
totally  different  character,  a  piano  transcription  of  a 
vocal  and  orchestral  number,  buch  a  transcription 
occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  original  as  does  a 
steel  engraving  or  etching  to  an  oil  painting.  The 
effects  and  coloring  are  all  suggestive.  In  order  to 
properly  interpret  this  piece  we  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  design  of  the  original. 

This  impassioned  love  song  is  one  of  Wagner’s  hap¬ 
piest  inspirations.  It  occurs  in  “Die  Walkiire,”  the 
second  music  drama  of  the  “Nibelungen  Tetralogy.” 
The  vocal  melody  must  of  course  be  well  brought 
out,  but  the  accompaniment  must  receive  due  weight 
and  the  various  “leitmotivs”  as  they  occur  must  be 
sufficiently  emphasized.  The  climaxes  must  be  care¬ 
fully  led  up  to,  and  a  sufficient  freedom  of  tempo  be 
observed,  suited  to  the  declamatory  character  of  the 
piece. 


SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  MUSIC  STUDY 
AND  INTERPRETATIVE  TECHNIC. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD. 


This  is  the'  age  of  specialties.  It  is  said  that  com¬ 
posers  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  melody  and 
harmony,  but  not  so  of  rhythm.  So  there  is  still 
a  chance  to  combine  melodic  and  harmonic  progress 
with  ingenious  movements  that  may  be  original  and 
new.  But  this  does  not  concern  the  music  student 
as  much  as  the  laws  that  govern  dynamics  and  cor¬ 
rect  sense  of  proportion  and  the  relative  value  of 
tones,  in  the  interpretation  of  music.  There  is  some 
reason,  based  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  elements 
mentioned  above,  for  the  proportionate  value  of  any 
two  notes  in  succession,  as  related  to  each  other. 
The  thorough  study  of  music,  with  such  principles 
developed  in  the  player’s  mind,  should  always  result 
in  improved  expression.  By  looking  at  the  music  in 
the  most  minute  details,  on  one  side,  and,  again, 
with  the  broadest  sweep  and  largest  sense  of  pro¬ 
longed  groups  and  their  proportions,  on  the  other 
side,  one  can  alone  get  at  the  truth,  assisted  at  all 
times  by  natural  taste  and  musical  feeling,  and  by 
correct  examples,  through  hearing  good  music  inter¬ 
preted  by  artists.  The  recital  is  to  the  music  student 
what  the  art  gallery  is  to  the  painter.  A  similar 
care  about  the  smallest  details  of  physical  training, 
preparatory  to  playing,  alternating  with  an  equal 
intelligence  in  combinations,  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
sweep,  are  just  as  important  for  technical  equipment 
of  the  right  sort  as  is  the  musical  analysis. 
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AN  APRIL  PROGRAM. 


BY  MAY  CRAWFORD, 


Some  of  the  pupils  in  my  children’s  class  are  pre¬ 
paring  a  program  to  be  given  in  April.  Eveiy  piece 
played  is  connected  in  some  way  with  April.  A  piece 
about  spring  or  the  birds  and  flowers  that  can  be 
found  here  in  April.  The  children  are  to  gather 
flowers  for  the  class-room,  in  this  way  bringing  as 
much  of  spring  into  our  midst  as  is  possible.  There 
is  something  particularly  attractive  and  fascinating 
about  April.  Perhaps  because  we  are  eager  to  greet 
spring;  because  we  love  the  first  flowers,  the  first 
birds,  and  the  rain  on  the  new  leaves.  In  states  where 
more  birds  and  flowers  appear  at  this  time  I  foresee 
greater  possibilities.  I  have  used  everything  avail¬ 
able.  The  children  are  enthusiastic.  Each  one  is 
working  to  bring  out  the  points  suggested  by  the  title 
of  her  composition.  “The  Zephyr  and  the  Violet”  has 
a  beautiful  song  for  the  violet  in  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  hand  imitates  a  little  wind  blowing  gently 
through  the  grass;  it  comes  stronger  and  stronger, 
then  almost  stops  only  to  start  up  again  softly  and 
quickly,  ending  with  two  little  puffs  just  as  our  spring 
winds  do.  Those  who  play  the  bird  pieces  are  to 
listen  to  and  watch  the  bird  represented,  and  bring 
out  in  their  playing  the  motions  as  well  as  the  sing¬ 
ing  or  chirping  of  each  bird.  In  “April  Showers”  the 
sudden  coming  up  of  the  shower,  the  patter  of  the 
rain,  the  singing  of  the  people  during  a  clearing-up 
time  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  the  return  of 
the  storm  are  all  easily  traceable.  The  “Song  of 
April"  suggests  a  peaceful  day;  an  exquisite  melody 
is  accompanied  by  the  quiet  rustle  peculiar  to  newly 
leafed  trees.  In  each  piece  has  been  found  something 
to  especially  interest  the  one  studying  it. 

The  program  to  be  given  is  as  follows:  Poem — 
Violet,  by  Frank  Demster  Sherman  (this  is  worded  so 
that  it  makes  a  very  pretty  welcome  to  April) ;  song 
of  April,  T.  Lack;  Violets’  Story,  C.  W.  Krogmann; 
Turtle  Dove,  Op.  4,  Schleuning;  Reign  of  Spring,  C. 
Heins;  First  Violet,  Op.  102,  Labierre;  Clover  Waltz, 
Anna  B.  Green;  Robin  Red  Breast,  L.  Andre;  Zephyr 
and  Violet,  C.  W.  Krogmann;  Apple  Blossoms,  E.  C. 
Barill;  Little  Dove  Waltz,  F.  Deitz;  The  Swallow,  A. 
Schmoll;  Sparrows  Chirping,  Behr  (duet);  April 
Showers,  W.  Fink;  Springtime,  F.  Brandies. 


MUSIC  AS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  EMOTION. 


Of  music  as  a  medium  for  emotional  expression, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  this  to  say  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly: — 

“Beethoven,  striving  to  make  the  symphony  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  emotional  expression,  was  compelled  to  busy 
himself  with  changes  in  the  form,  and  he  gave  no 
special  study  to  instrumental  effects.  He  used  such 
new  ones  as  readily  suggested  themselves  to  him,  but 
they  were  nothing  more  than  elaborations  of  the  old 
conventions.  However,  the  seed  sown  by  Beethoven 
speedily  bloomed  in  the  growth  of  the  new  romantic 
school.  The  principal  tenet  of  this  school  was  that 
music  must  express  emotions  and  that  the  form  must 
develop  entirely  from  the  emotional  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  work.  Two  distinguished  explorers  of  this  new 
style  devoted  their  highest  efforts  to  the  production 
of  orchestral  composition. 

“Liszt  endeavored  to  tell  stories  in  music  by  erasing 
the  dividing  line  between  movements  and  writing  his 
work  all  in  one  piece.  He  retained  the  two  contrast¬ 
ing  themes  of  the  old  symphonists  but  he  asked  his 
hearers  to  affix  a  meaning  to  each  of  them.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  handle  them  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  symphonists  did,  working  them  out  and  varying 
them  with  much  skill  though  always  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  the  development  of  the  incidents  of  his 
story.  To  such  a  purpose  the  resources  of  orchestral 
color  lent  mighty  aid,  and  Liszt  was  not  slow  to  per¬ 
ceive  this.  He  began  to  draw  away  from  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  symphonists,  and  to  make  for  new  and 
striking  instrumental  combinations.  Nevertheless,  in 
his  compositions  for  orchestra,  Liszt  was  the  debtor 
of  two  much  more  remarkable  men  than  himself, 
namely,  V  agner  and  Berlioz.  From  the  former  he 
got  the  idea  of  the  use  of  themes  with  definite  mean¬ 
ing  attached  to  them.  From  the  latter  he  obtained 
the  suggestion  of  the  employment  of  the  orchestra  to 
tell  stories,  and  much  information  as  to  its  technics. 
Berlioz,  however,  continued  the  use  of  separate  move¬ 
ments,  and  his  attempts  to  use  definitely  representa¬ 


tive  themes  were  few  and  uncertain.  He  preceded 
IV  agner,  nevertheless,  in  the  revelation  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  orchestra,  and  he  antedated  Liszt  in  the 
use  of  the  orchestra  for  romantic  composition. 

“Later  imitators  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  anything  except  the  vast  color  schemes  of  their 
orchestration.  Borrowing  a  few  of  the  conventional 
figures  of  the  old  writers,  such  as  Haydn’s  sea  waves 
and  Beethoven’s  thunderstorms,  they  asked  us  to  see 
things  through  a  kaleidoscope  of  instrumental  color. 
They  forgot  that  we  could  not  understand  them  when 
they  made  no  logical  appeal  to  our  intelligence. 

“Richard  Strauss,  standing  upon  the  vantage 
ground  made  for  him  by  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner, 
has  tried  to  combine  all  the  best  elements  of  their 
work.  His  ‘tone  poems' — -‘Don  Juan,’  ‘  ’Til  Eulen- 
spiegel’s  Meny  Pranks,’  ‘Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,’ 
and  ‘A  Hero’s  Life’ — seek  to  make  the  orchestra  tell 
stories,  but  they  do  not  ignore  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  musical  form  which  constituted  the  ground 
plan  of  the  old  symphony.  Furthermore: — 

“Strauss  has  utilized  themes  with  definite  meaning 
attached  to  them,  as  Wagner  did,  without  confining 
himself  to  two,  as  the  older  writers  did  and  as  Liszt 
did  in  most  of  his  works.  He  has  returned  in  his 
latter  compositions  to  the  fashion  of  clearly  separated 
movements,  while  he  has  made  them  pass  before  the 
hearer  without  pauses  between  any  two  of  them.  He 
has  developed  his  themes  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  symphonic  masters,  and  has  striven 
to  enforce  their  meaning  with  all  the  effects  of  or¬ 
chestral  color.  And  withal  he  has  endeavored  to  com¬ 
pose  only  music  with  a  purpose,  never  music  for  its 
own  sake.  In  short,  Strauss  has  shown  that  the 
principles  of  musical  form  which  the  earlier  writers 
painfully  evolved  out  of  their  attempts  to  produce 
nothing  beyond  musical  beauty,  not  only  can  be,  but 
must  be,  utilized  by  the  composer  who  cares  nothing 
whatever  about  musical  beauty,  and  who  aims  only 
at  making  music  a  means  of  expression. 

“This  I  believe  to  be  Strauss’s  greatest  and  most 
significant  achievement.  It  is  the  legacy  which  he 
will  leave  to  his  successors,  and  which  will  influence 
the  progress  of  musical  development.” 


RUSSIAN  FOLK  SONGS. 


BY  A.  E.  KEETON. 


For  a  number  of  years  Russian  musicians  have 
beeir  busily  employed  collecting  from  the  remote  parts 
of  the  Empire  the  many  national  songs.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Russian  Empire  is  larger  than 
the  whole  of  Europe  the  vastness  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  can  well  be  realized.  Several  government  com¬ 
missions  of  the  Imperial  Ethnographical  and  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  etc.,  are  at  the  present  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work.  Only  about  thirty  years  ago  were 
any  tentative  efforts  made  to  note  not  only  the  words 
and  tunes,  but  also  their  exact  harmonization  and 
rhythmic  structure,  wholly  differing  from  anything  to 
be  heard  in  Western  Europe.  The  most  satisfactory 
of  these  efforts  are  contained  in  the  collections  of 
Melgounov,  Lissenko,  Liapounov,  and  the  second  col¬ 
lection  of  Rimski-Korssakov. 

In  1888  Soldllski  published  a  very  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  upon  the  history  of  the  folk  songs;  but  as  yet  no 
regular  theory  has  been  formulated  and  generally 
agreed  to  concerning  the  origin  of  the  harmonies  of 
Russian  folk  songs.  Glinka  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  investigation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
and  his  successors  may  be  said  to  have  made  free  use 
of  the  national  harmonization,  but  they  did  so  more 
by  instanct  than  from  any  definite  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  material  they  were  handling.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Russian  tunes  (picsni)  and  the 
hororode,  already  alluded  to,  are  based  upon  a  method 
of  harmony  and  an  elaborate  style  of  counterpoint 
anterior  to  the  Bach  system  so  long  in  vogue  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  When  the  chromaticism  of  our  modern 
Western  system  has  been  played  out,  it  may  be  that 
some  Russian  composer  will  put  fresh  blood  and 
vigor  into  music  by  a  new  diatonic  system,  borrowed 
from  the  whole-toned  natural  major  and  minor  ca¬ 
dences  of  his  native  songs. 

The  rhythmic  structure  of  the  Russian  folk  songs 
is  much  easier  to  trace  to  its  origin  than  their  har¬ 
monization.  It  is  clear  that  the  tunes  have  been  built 
upon  the  accentuation  and  the  balanced  rising  and 
falling  cadence  of  the  language  itself.  Thus  the  5-4, 
7-4  rhythms  of  a  Russian  folk  song,  often  rapidly  suc¬ 
ceeding  each  other,  are  hopelessly  unsymmetrical  if 


analyzed  according  to  the  even  rhythms  of  German 
music;  but  they  are  perfectly  logical  when  viewed  as 
the  national  outcome  of  Russian  prosody,  it  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  many  of  Russia’s  greatest 
poets  have  aimed  at  applying  the  metres  of  the  folk 
song3  to  their  own  versification.  The  regular  alterna¬ 
tions  of  consonant  and  vowel,  the  harmonious  curves 
of  the  Russian  inflections,  and  the  close  allinity  of  the 
sound  of  many  Russian  words  with  their  actual  mean¬ 
ing,  make  this  language  an  unrivaled  vocal  medium. 
Small  wonder  that  songs  have  for  centuries  been  con¬ 
nected  with  pretty  well  every  action  of  the  Russian 
peasant  s  life.  This  was  what  was  meant  by  the  re¬ 
mark  that  Russian  music  is  closely  allied  with  the 
Russian  language.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  by 
translating  Russian  songs  and  opera,  numbers  into 
foreign  languages  we  not  only  mutilate,  but  com¬ 
pletely  obliterate  the  euphony  and  meaning  of  the 
original  union  of  music  and  words. 

Scattered  through  the  Russian  dictionary  of  music 
are  various  paragraphs  and  notes  giving  valuable  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  old  instruments  upon  which  the 
peasants  formerly  accompanied,  and  upon  which  they 
even  now  thrum,  the  harmonies  of  their  songs.  In 
an  article  on  the  “Innovators,”  or  the  “New  Russian 
School,”  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  term  has  long 
since  ceased  to  bear  any  meaning.  It  was  app.ied 
originally  to  the  composer  Balakirev  and  a  number 
of  young  enthusiasts  who  clustered  round  him.  To¬ 
gether  they  constituted  what  between  1S60-70  was 
known  as  the  “Mighty  Clique,”  and  set  themselves 
principally  to  oppose  the  movement  headed  by  Ru¬ 
binstein,  and  seconded  by  Laroche,  Faminzen,  and 
others.  These  last-named  musicians  were  nicknamed 
the  “Conservatoire  Clique.”  In  the  end  the  members 
of  the  “New  Russian  School”  were  most  of  them  glad 
to  profit  by  the  results  of  the  Rubinstein  movement. 
They  could  not  fail  to  see  that  therein  lay  their  own 
salvation,  as  well  as  that  of  Russian  music  in  gen¬ 
eral. — Monthly  Musical  Record. 


A  GRADED  LIST  OF  STUDIES  AND  SONGS  FOR 
SINGING  TEACHERS  AND  SINGERS.  Compiled 
by  Frank  E.  Morse.  C.  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

The  title  of  this  work  suggests  the  object  that  the 
compiler  gave  to  himself.  Mr.  Morse  has  done  the 
work  well  and  thoroughly.  The  material  has  been 
collected  during  many  busy  years  of  teaching,  and 
gives  lists  of  classified  studies  and  songs  by  classical 
and  modern  composers. 

THE  ACT  OF  TOUCH  IN  ALL  ITS  DIVERSITY. 
AN  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  PIANO¬ 
FORTE  TONE  PRODUCTION.  By  Tobias  Mat- 
thay.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co-.  $1.60. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  work  like  this.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  deeper  vital  questions  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  piano  playing  will  be  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  conclusions  which  Mr. 
Matthay,  a  London  teacher  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  technical  questions,  has  reached. 
We  quote  from  the  preface  to  indicate  the  author’s 
idea:  “To  become  pianoforte  players  we  must  learn 
Music  and  must  acquire  Taste  but  we  can  only  suc¬ 
ceed  in  expressing  what  we  feel  musically  by  means  of 
the  physical  act  of  key  depression.  ’  In  short  the 
purely  physical  act  of  playing  consists  solely  of  an 
“Act  of  Touch,”  and  act  of  Tone  production.  All  the 
gradations  of  Agility  (fleetness  of  finger),  Duration 
(staccato  and  legato),  as  well  as  the  contrasts  of 
Tone-inflection  depend  solely  and  directly  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  act;  and  it  is,  therefore,  upon  our  expert- 
ness  in  the  Art  of  Touch  that  the  whole  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  Pianoforte  Playing  rests.  The  Art  of  Touch 
may,  indeed,  be  concisely  defined  as  command  over 
the  “Means  of  Expression.”  We  mention  a  few  chap¬ 
ter  and  section  headings:  The  Problem  of  Pianoforte 
Training.  The  Problem  of  Education  in  the  Art  of 
Tone-production.  The  Problem  of  Muscular  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Union  of  Execution  with  Conception. 
Key-treatment  from  its  instrumental  Aspect.  Key- 
treatment  from  its  Muscular  Aspect.  Position. 
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The  correspondence  that  comes  to  the  publisher  of 
The  Etude  shows  that  many  teachers  appreciate  the 
help  that  a  live,  energetic,  practical  musical  journal 
gives  to  them  in  handling  their  pupils.  They  also 
find  that  a  pupil  who  is  a  reader  of  The  Etude  is 
always  a  better  pupil  for  the  inspiration  and  instruc¬ 
tion  thereby  received.  We  always  appreciate  such 
expressions  as:  “I  try  to  get  every  one  of  my  pupils  to 
subscribe  to  The  Etude,”  or  “nearly  all  of  my  pupils 
take  The  Etude,”  yet  we  know  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  teachers  who  have  not  gone  into  this  matter 
as  thoroughly  as  they  should. 

To  such  teachers  we  say:  It  will  pay  you  in  every 
way  to  induce  every  one  of  your  pupils  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  The  Etude. 

Try  it  for  one  year  or  for  the  rest  of  1904,  and  see 
how  much  better  work  you  and  your  pupils  will  do. 

The  publisher  of  The  Etude  is  prepared  to  make 
liberal  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  teachers  in 
getting  up  subscription  clubs  among  their  pupils. 
Send  to  us  for  a  copy  of  our  Premium  List,  which 
will  attract  anyone  who  is  willing  to  go  to  a  little 
trouble  to  secure  subscriptions  to  The  Etude. 

*  *  * 

We  want  to  hold  on  our  list 
all  those  whose  subscriptions  ex¬ 
pire  during  the  present  month. 
We  offer  a  special  inducement 
in  the  way  of  a  very  valuable 
work  to  teachers.  This  low  price  can  be  secured  only 
in  connection  with  a  subscription,  new  or  renewal,  to 
The  Etude.  For  $1.75  we  will  send  you  The  Etude 
for  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  Gibbon’s  “Catechism  of 
Music”  or  Pauer’s  “Primer  of  Musical  Forms,”  postage 
paid.  The  “Catechism”  consists  of  about  500  ques¬ 
tions  with  answers,  covering  notation,  time  values, 
intervals,  scales,  keys,  embellishments,  etc.;  the 
“Primer  of  Musical  Forms”  contains  full  description 
of  the  forms  used  for  compositions,  Sonata,  Sonatina, 
Rondo,  Song,  Waltz,  March,  Polka,  and  all  dance 
forms,  material  of  the  utmost  value  to  teachers,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  have  class  meeting.  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  whose  term  of  subscription  does  not  expire 
until  later  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer  now,  and 
have  his  subscription  extended  one  year  from  the 
time  it  expires. 

*  *  * 

We  will  offer  for  this  month  a  collection  of  “Six 
Nature  Songs  for  Children.”  The  composer  of  the 
words  and  music  of  these  six  songs  is  Anna  Josephine 
Ingersoll.  The  poetry  of  these  six  songs  is  charming 
and  the  music  even  more  so.  They  can  be  sung  by 
a  child  or  by  children.  The  songs  are  put  up  in 
pamphlet  form  with  a  beautiful  cover,  and  while  our 
stock  lasts  we  will  sell  them  for  15  cents  each,  post¬ 
age  paid. 

*  *  * 

The  “Standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing,”  by  Her¬ 
bert  Wilbur  Greene,  Grade  II,  is  on  the  market,  and 
the  advance  subscribers  have  been  supplied  with  their 
copies.  The  special  offer  we  have  been  making  for 
this  work  is  withdrawn  with  this  issue.  The  work 
can  only  now  be  bought  at  the  regular  market  price. 

We  are  now  ready  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
Grade  III,  which  will  be  sold  under  same  conditions 
as  Grades  I  and  II,  namely,  40  cents  a  copy,  postage 
paid,  or  we  will  receive  orders  for  the  first  three 
grades  at  $1.00,  postage  paid;  but  in  no  case  will 
we  accept  orders  for  Grades  I  and  II  separately  at 
these  prices. 

This  collection  of  studies  for  the  voice  is  intended 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  students  from  the 
beginning  of  correct  tone  production  to  the  finished 
artistic  rendering.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  graded 
course  for  the  voice  similar  to  W.  S.  B.  Mathews’ 
“Standard  Graded  Course  for  the  Piano.”  It  is  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  We  would 
strongly  advise  anyone  at  all  interested  in  voice  to 
examine  the  work. 

*  *  * 

We  will  publish  during  this  month  a  volume  that 
is  somewhat  out  of  our  line  of  publication,  namely, 
a  mandolin  orchestra  volume.  The  collection  is  by 
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Richard  L.  Weaver,  a  professional  mandolin  leader 
and  player.  The  pieces  have  been  selected  from  the 
very  best  of  our  catalogue.  Such  pieces  as  “Up  to 
Date,”  by  Geibel;  “Melody  of  Love,”  by  Engelmann; 
“A  May  Day,”  by  Rathbun;  “Footlight  Favorite,” 
by  Sudds;  in  all,  fifteen  pieces,  making  a  first-class 
collection  of  this  kind.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of 
first  and  second  mandolin,  first  and  second  banjo, 
guitar,  with  piano  accompaniment;  in  all,  seven 
parts. 

We  will  make  a  special  offer  for  the  complete  or¬ 
chestra  for  50  cents;  in  the  separate  parts,  15  cents 
each. 

The  collection  is  called  “The  Majestic  Collection.” 
We  have  been  at  work  on  this  ever  since  last  summer. 
It  is  by  all  odds  the  finest  collection  of  this  class  of 
music  that  is  on  the  market,  and  all  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  this  line  should  not  miss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  procuring  the  volume  at  a  tremendous  re¬ 
duction.  The  special  offer  will  last  only  during  the 
present  month. 

*  *  * 

We  renew  this  month  the  special  offer  on  our  new 
collection  of  Four-hand  Pieces.  We  are  confident 
that  this  will  prove  the  very  best  collection  ever  is¬ 
sued  of  pieces  of  medium  difficulty  for  recital  pur¬ 
poses,  for  practicing  ensemble  playing,  and  for  ad¬ 
vanced  sight  reading. 

These  pieces  will  be  similar  in  character  to  those 
appearing  in  The  Etude  from  month  to  month,  and 
will  include  a  wide  range  of  selection,  classic,  modern, 
and  popular.  Very  many  of  these  duets  have  been 
especially  arranged  for  The  Etude  and  for  this  work. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  original  pieces  of  great 
merit. 

Among  the  effective  arrangements  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  “Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of  Lohen¬ 
grin,”  by  Wagner;  Paderewski’s  “Minuet,”  “Magic 
Fire  Music”  from  “Die  Walkure,”  “Pilgrim’s  Chorus” 
from  “Tannhauser,”  “Rha.psodie  March,”  by  Liszt; 
“March  from  the  Capriccio,”  by  Mendelssohn. 

Original  pieces  will  include:  “Festival  Procession 
March,”  by  Rathbun ;  “Ballet  March,”  by  Giorza,  and 
“With  Wind  and  Tide,”  by  Hewitt. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  offers  we 
have  made  for  some  time.  All  teachers  and  students 
should  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  price  of  the  work 
in  advance  of  publication  will  be  40  cents,  postage 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If  the  book  is 
to  be  charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 

■fr  *  * 

The  new  volume  of  pipe-organ  music  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  and  will  be  issued  shortly.  Mr.  Orem 
has  charge  of  this  volume,  and  has  the  assistance  of 
a  number  of  well-known  organists  in  the  editing  and 
arranging.  This  volume  is  intended  to  cover  the 
ground  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  volume  of  organ  music  that  has  yet  been  is¬ 
sued.  It  will  contain  a  number  of  standard  and 
popular  pieces  in  addition  to  original  arrangements 
and  original  compositions,  new  and  old.  The  pieces 
range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult  and  are  suit¬ 
able  for  both  church  recital  and  exhibition  purpose. 

Among  the  standard  pieces  may  be  mentioned  such 
works  as  the  “Marche  Pontificale,”  by  Lemmens; 
“Variations  on  Jerusalem  the  Golden,”  by  Dr.  Spark; 
“Pilgrim’s  Song  of  Hope,”  by  Batiste;  “Hymn  of  the 
Nuns,”  by  Wely. 

Among  the  original  pieces  are  two  very  effective 
ones  by  Harris — “Canzone”  and  “Pastorale.” 

Among  the  arrangements  will  be  found,  “Fanfare,” 
by  Dubois,  arranged  by  Rogers ;  “Entrancing  Dream,” 
by  de  Lille,  arranged  by  Maxson;  “Tannhauser 
March,”  by  Dubois;  “Pilgrim’s  Chorus”  from  “Tann¬ 
hauser,”  arranged  by  Liszt;  “Bridal  Chorus”  from 
“Lohengrin,”  arranged  by  Orem;  “Serenade,”  by 
Schubert,  arranged  by  Orem. 

We  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  pieces,  but 
we  trust  they  have  been  sufficient  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  worth  of  the  volume.  The  special' price  of  the 
work  is  75  cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  be  sent  with 
the  order.  If  charged  to  account,  the  postage  will  be 
additional.  The  book  will  contain  as  many  pages  as 
most  books  selling  for  $2.00  and  $2.50.  It  will  be 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

*  *  * 

The  Music  in  This  Issue  covers  a  wide  range  of 
selections  suited  to  all  demands.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  new  and  original  pieces.  “The  Serenade,”  by 
Rolling,  is  a  beautiful  composition  of  high  order. 
Ferber’s  “It  Was  a  Dream”  is  a  melodious  teaching 
piece.  “The  Gipsy  Rondo,”  by  Haydn,  is  a  perennial 


favorite  among  the  classics.  An  analysis  of  this  piece 
will  be  found  in  the  Study  Club  Department.  The 
four-hand  number  is  a  brilliant,  but  easy,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  “Bambini,”  by  Marc  Burty.  Kern’s  “Tin 
Soldiers’  Parade”  is  an  easy  teaching  piece  which  will 
be  sure  to  please.  It  has  rhythmic  swing  and  taking 
melodies.  The  “Barcarolle,”  by  Grant  Schaefer,  is  a 
medium  grade  teaching  piece  of  style  and  elegance. 
Choir  singers  will  be  glad  to  use  Veon’s  fine  song, 
“O  Master,  Take  Us  Through  the  Gate.”  Newcombe’s 
“My  Dainty  Little  Love”  is  one  of  the  best  encore 
songs  that  we  know  of,  and  is  much  in  demand  among 
singers. 

■»  *  * 

The  offer  that  we  have  been  making  for  the  “Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica”  we  fear  is  not  fully  appreciated 
by  our  numerous  readers.  This  offer  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  one,  and  we  are  surprised  that  more  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

Every  family  should  have  some  good,  first-class 
work  of  reference.  This  is  almost  indispensable  to 
families  who  claim  to  be  at  all  educated. 

We  should  like  to  see  our  readers  read  over  again 
what  we  have  said  about  this  work  in  the  February 
and  March  issues,  in  which  a  full  description  of  the 
work  is  given.  We  are  sending  this  great  work  to 
anyone  sending  us  only  thirty  subscribers  at  regular 
rates.  The  price  of  the  work  is  $60.00,  and  it  is  in 
fifteen  volumes,  and  there  are  no  less  than  10,000 
pages  in  the  work.  In  case  you  cannot  procure  the 
necessary  number  of  subscribers,  part  cash  will  be 
accepted,  so  that  the  work  may  be  secured. 

We  shall  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  our  subscribers  wish  to  ask,  regarding  this 
great  premium. 

*  *  * 

In  writing  to  us,  whether  orders  or  on  other  mat¬ 
ters,  be  sure  that  your  full  name  and  address  (both 
post-office  and  state)  are  given  plainly.  Many  letters 
come  to  us — in  fact,  each  day’s  mail  brings  such — - 
which  have  no  signature,  and  in  some  cases  neither 
post-office  nor  state.  We  are  obliged  to  hold  such 
orders  until  complaint  is  received  identifying  the 
order,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  Also  where  a  street  address  is  required,  as 
in  the  larger  towns,  be  careful  to  give  it,  as  this 
facilitates  the  getting  of  the  order  off  without  time 
being  consumed  in  referring  such  orders  to  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department  for  the  necessary  information. 
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ANYONE  MAY  BECOME  A  PATTI  BY  THE  RAMSAY 
Kindergarten  Method  of  Voice  Culture.  Latest  discovery. 
Difficulties  of  singing  mastered  in  three  lessons.  Short, 
sure,  simple.  State  rights  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Ramsay, 
524  Church  Street,  Toronto. 


A  MUSIC  AND  ART  STORE  FOR  SALE  IN  ONE  OF 
the  best  business  towns  in  Kansas.  Not  more  than  $500  or 
$600  capital  required.  Address  L.,  care  The  Etude,  1712 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SINGERS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  SINGING  SHOULD 
send  for  booklet  of  “The  National  Summer  School  of 
Music,”  as  advertised  in  (his  journal.  Edmund  J.  Myer, 
director.  Teachers  especially  should  investigate  the  nor¬ 
mal  course,  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  study. 


“GIVING  PIANO  LESSONS?”  TEACHERS  AND  STU- 
dents  will  find  several  teaching  pieces  of  merit  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement  of  Leo  Feist  on  page  137.  These  com¬ 
positions  are  charming,  interesting,  and  melodious  reveries, 
suitable  for  any  purpose. 


WANTED— TO  CORRESPOND  WITH  A  MUSICIAN 
capable  of  managing  a  school  of  music  to  be  started  in  this 
city.  I  have  a  splendidly  located  building,  well  equipped 
for  the  above  purpose,  including  a  two-manual  pipe  organ 
and  other  advantages.  For  particulars,  address  M.  P. 
Moller,  Pipe  Organ  Manufacturer,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


“MUSIC  LESSONS  IN  SONG,”  50  CENTS.  ADVANCED 
method  primary  instruction.  Beautiful  thoughts,  charming 
melodies,  entertainment  transforming  tasks.  Agents  wanted 
in  every  state.  Address  Mary  Garner,  Ashland,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— AMBROTYPE  OF  JENNY  LIND.  IN  GOOD 
condition.  Address  Mrs.  M.  M.  Stackhouse,  168  Herkimer 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— SEVERAL  THOUSAND  COPIES  OF 
“Pride  of  the  Nation”  two-step;  one  of  the  best  piano 
compositions  on  the  market.  Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for 
a  copy  and  be  convinced,  or  stamps  will  be  returned  if 
you  request  it.  Address  Chas.  Mitchell,  147  Seventeenth 
Street,  Windsor  Park,  Chicago. 
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WE  WOULD  CALL  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS’  SPECIAL  AT- 
tention  to  the  advertisement  on  another  page  o£  the  patent 
Sheet  Music  Carrier  and  Stand  combined.  Full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  Robert  L.  Mattoch,  1305  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER,  GOOD  ORDER,  PACKED  ORIG- 
inal  case;  can  be  seen  309  North  Second  Street,  Camden, 
N.  J.  Price,  $30. 


THE  EMERSON  PIANO  COMPANY  HAVE  RECENTLY 
brought  out  a  new  instrument  called  the  Short  Grand 
Piano.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
and  now  that  it  is  on  the  market  it  is  winning  a  great 
deal  of  praise  from  musicians.  There  seems  to  be  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  on  the  part  of  purchasers  to  obtain  grand  pianos, 
rather  than  uprights,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
limited  space  makes  a  small  form  of  the  grand  a  necessity. 
The  Emerson  Short  Grand  is  very  compact,  being  only  five 
feet  five  inches  by  four  feet  four  inches.  It  has  a  beautiful 
tone,  and  will  certainly  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  pianos  on  the  market.  Behind  it  is  the  reputation  of 
the  Emerson  Piano  Company,  which  has  been  in  existence 
over  fifty  years,  and  whose  success  has  been  won  by  pro¬ 
ducing  thoroughly  honest  pianos  at  reasonable  prices.  Mr. 
P.  H.  Powers,  for  many  years  the  treasurer,  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  The  headquarters  are  120  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  with  a  Chicago  house  at  Iso  Wabash  Ave. 
Etude  readers  will  receive,  on  application  to  either  of  the 
above  offices,  a  highly  artistic  booklet  relating  to  the  new 
Short  Grand  Piano. 


There  never  was  anything  better  published  for  teaching 
than  the  Schmoll  Studies;  not  a  dry  line,  and  every  new 
study  varying  from  the  others,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  detect  the  composer  by  comparing  one  etude  with  the 
other.  Pupils  are  enthusiastic  over  them. — Paul  Fast. 

Schmoll’s  “Studies  and  Study  Pieces’’  are  just  what  I 
have  been  looking  for.  It  is  so  satisfactory  to  find  music 
which,  after  a  week’s  work,  gives  you  something  really 
good  to  listen  to.  I  think  this  is  why  the  children  like  it 
so  well. — Katherine  Schuster. 

The  Studies  by  Schmoll  are  full  of  grace  and  poetry,  and 
will  do  much  to  arouse  both  the  interest  and  imagination 
of  pupils. — Sara  M.  Goldman. 

“In  Praise  of  Music,”  edited  by  W.  Francis  Gates,  is  a 
very  pleasing  volume  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  selections  from  ancient  and  modern  writers  concerning 
the  beauties  and  benefits  of  music  and  musical  study.  It 
is  unique  in  conception  and  execution,  and  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  delight  to  all  lovers  of  music. — From  The  Out¬ 
look,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

After  looking  “First  Dance  Album”  over  carefully  will 
say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  think  it  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  I  have  seen,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils. — Caroline  E.  Parshall. 

I  received  the  book  “How  to  Teach:  How  to  Study,”  by 
E.  M.  Sefton,  and  read  the  same  with  great  interest.  It  is 
a  little  gem,  and  very  helpful.— Nellie  L.  Arenz. 

I  wish  to  express  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  Landon’s 
“First  Steps  in  the  Classics.”  My  pupils  are  delighted 
with  the  book.  It  furnishes  a  great  incentive  to  the  study 
of  the  “Masters  in  Music.” — L.  H.  Turner. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  for  twelve  years. 
Quite  a  number  of  my  pupils  take  the  journal  and  they  all 
enjoy  it. — Mrs.  Herman  L.  Home. 

I  like  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte”  very  much  and  shall 
use  it  often  for  beginners. — Eva  C.  Longmans. 

We  like  The  Etude  the  best  of  any  musical  journal  we 
see. — Mrs.  W.  F.  Hood. 

I  have  ordered  three  copies  of  Landon’s  “Reed  Organ 
Method"  during  the  past  week.  It  is  the  best  organ 
method  I  have  used. — Howard  C.  Zook. 

I  have  tried  several  organ  methods,  but  Landon’s  is  the 
best. — Mrs.  W.  T.  Davis. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study.” 

I  like  it  best  of  the  books  for  beginners  that  I  have  used, 
and  shall  always  recommend  it. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Whitfield. 

The  Etude  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  for  years.  I 
would  not  think  of  trying  to  teach  without  it. — Mrs.  Belle 
S.  Frye. 

Riemann’s  “Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians”  is  a 
great  addition  to  a  music  teacher’s  library. — L.  H.  Turner. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  continued  interest  The  Etude 
affords.  Each  month  it  is  excellent,  and  deserves  all  the 
success  it  may  ever  achieve.  Indeed  the  music  profession 
as  a  whole  owe  you  their  best  thanks. — W.  O.  Forsyth. 

I  have  taken  The  Etude  since  some  time  during  the 
first  year  of  its  publication. — Mrs.  C.  C.  Harrington. 

The  music  I  ordered  came,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  appreciate  the  promptness  of  your  house,  and  recommend 
it  to  everyone. — Margaret  Archer. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  fair  and  equitable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  do  business,  and  to  assure  you  that  you 
will  not  lose  anything  by  so  doing.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal 
with  a  house  of  your  stamp. — P.  L.  Creedon. 

I  find  The  Etude  not  only  helpful  in  my  work,  but,  as 
a  literary  as  well  as  a  musical  friend  and  companion,  indis¬ 
pensable.—  C.  L.  Parker. 

Your  magazine  improves  every  month. — Miss  Louise 
Somerville. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  February  Etude,  and  am 
so  delighted  with  it,  both  the  reading  matter  and  the 
music,  that  I  forward  you,  at  once,  a  check  for  a  year's 
subscription.  The  magazine  is,  without  exception,  the 
finest  of  its  kind. — Miss  E.  L.  Bostwick. 

I  see  now  that  your  system  of  sending  music  “On  Sale” 
is  a  great  help  to  the  teachers,  who  sometimes  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  music  suitable  for  their  pupils.— 
Bro.  Eugene. 


TWO  PIANOS 

Eight  Hands 


The  following  list  is  a  selection  of  the  list  of  the  literature 
for  this  arrangement,  for  two  pianos,  eight  hands.  We  shall 
add  other  numbers  constantly,  including  new  compositions  by 
the  best  foreign  composers. 

Pieces  of  all  grades  are  represented,  so  that  teachers  can 
take  advantage  of  the  usefulness  of  ensemble  playing  with 
even  beginners.  The  list  will  be  found  particularly  rich  in 
brilliant  and  effective  pieces  for  recital  and  concert  work. 
Suitable  selections  will  be  made  and  sent  on  sale. 

The  same  liberal  discount  allowed  as  on  our  own 
sheet  music  publications 


BEETHOVEN.  Egmont,  Overture .  Burchard 

Turkish  March .  .  . Burchard 

BEHR.  Op.  443,  Mitzi  Katzchen . Blasser 

BELLINI.  Norma,  Fantasy  . Alberti 

BOCCHERINI.  Menuet  in  A  . Burchard 

BOIELDIEU.  Calif  of  Bagdad,  Overture  . Burchard 

ENGELMANN.  Op.  270,  Over  Hill  and  Dale  . 

- Op.  307,  Parade  Review . 

- Op.  433,  Grand  Festival  March . 

GOUNOD.  March  and  Soldiers’  Chorus, "Faust”  Schubert 

GOUNOD-BACH.  Ave  Maria  . Herbert 

HEROLD.  Zampa,  Overture  . Lux 

KELER  BELA.  Op.  73,  Lustspiel,  Overture . Herbert 

KONTSKI,  de.  Awakening  of  the  Lion . Horn 

- Op.  369,  Persian  March . Goer  deter 

KOWALSKI.  Op.  13,  Hungarian  March . 

KRAMER.  Op.  9,  Jubelfeier,  Polonaise  . Herbert 

KUCKEN.  Op.  72,  Fest-Polonaise . .Jansen 

LACHNER.  March  from  Suite  Op.  113  . 

LISZT.  Op.  12,  Grand  Galop  Chromatique . Vegh 

- Rakoczy  March . Horn 

- Second  Hungarian  March . Horn 

- Hungarian  Rhapsodie  No.  2  . Kleinmichel 

MATTEL  Tourbillon,  Grande  Valse,  A  flat  . Wolff 

MENDELSSOHN.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 

Overture . .Jansen 

- Op.  95,  Ruy  Bias,  Overture  . .Jansen 

- Spring  Song  . Wagner 

- War  March  of  the  Priests  . .Jansen 

- Wedding  March . . . .Jansen 

MILDE.  Op.  10,  Galop  de  Concert . 

MOSZKOWSKI.  Op.  15,  Serenata . Blanc 

MOZART.  Magic  Flute,  Overture . Burchard 

NESVADBA.  Op.  7,  Loreley . Burchard 

NICOLAI.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Overture . Enke 

RAFF.  Op.  174,  No.  6,  Polka  . Brissler 

- Valse  Impromptu  a  la  Tyrolienne . Herbert 

ROSSINI.  Barber  of  Seville,  Overture . Andre 

- Barber  of  Seville,  Fantasy . Alberti 

- Semiramide,  Overture  . ,.... Burchard 

- Tancredi,  Overture . . . Burchard 

- William  Tell,  Overture . Schmidt 

RUBINSTEIN.  Trot  de  Cavalerie . Brissler 

ST.  SAENS.  Op.  40,  Danse  Macabre  . Guirot 

SCHMIDT.  Op.  9,  Polonaise  No.  1 . . . 

- Op.  32,  Polonaise  No.  2  . 

SCHUBERT.  Op.  51,  No.  1,  Marche  Militaire . Wagner 

- Op.  51,  Three  Marches  Militaires  . Brunner 

Op.  78,  No.  3,  Menuet  . Wagner 

- Rosamunde,  Overture  . Jansen 

- Rosamunde,  Ballet  Music . .' . Burchard 

SCHULHOFF.  Op.  6,  Valse  Brillante,  E  flat..  . Horn 

- Op.  20,  Valse  Brillante,  D  flat . Horn 

SCHUMANN.  Op.  82,  No.  8,  Hunting  Song . Brissler 

- Op.  124,  No.  16,  Slumber  Song  . Brissler 

SPINDLER.  Op.  140,  No.  3,  Charge  of  Hussars  ...Herbert 

SUPPE.  Light  Cavalry,  Overture  . Riedel 

- Poet  and  Peasant,  Overture  . Brunner 

THOMAS.  Raymond,  Overture  . Herbert 

WAGNER.  Lohengrin,  Prelude  . Roques 

- March  and  Bridal  Chorus,  “  Lohengrin  ”  . Roques 

- Meistersinger,  Overture  . De  Prosse 

- Ride  of  the  Valkyries  . Chevillard 

- Spinning  Song,  “  Flying  Dutchman  ” . Keller 

- Tannhauser,  Overture  . Burchard 

- Tannhauser,  March  and  Chorus  . Burchard 

WEBER.  Euryanthe,  Overture  . Wittmann 

- Freischiitz,  Fantasy . Alberti 

- Invitation  to  the  Dance  . Horn 

- Oberon,  Overture  . Wrede 

- Oberon,  Fantasy . Alberti 


$2  10 
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We  have  just  as  large  and  valuable  lists  for 

TWO  PIANOS— FOUR  HANDS. 
SIX  HANDS. 

Lists  on  application.  Discounts  the  same. 


THEO.  PRESSER. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


G.  SCHIRMER 

NEW  YORK 

JUST  P U BUSHED 

FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS 

Op.  43 

Wrist  -  and  Forearm- 
Sttfdies 

in 

Thirds,  Sixths 

and 

Octaves 

FOR  PIANOFORTE 

$1.25 

Valuable  for  its  systematic  and  logical  development  of  the 
wrist  and  forearm  muscles.  The  pupil  is  made  first  to  loosen 
the  wrist  and  to  acquire  control  of  the  wrist  muscles,  before 
he  is  allowed  to  attempt  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves,  and  is 
carried  gradually  from  the  first  principles  up  to  octave  playine 
of  moderate  difficulty.  & 


Sinding  Album 

FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Thirty  -one  Compositions 
Selected,  Edited,  and  Fingered 

by 

LOUIS  OESTERLE 

Two  Vols.  Paper,  Each,  75  Cts . 

Complete  in  one  Volume,  Cloth,  -  $2.50 


CONT 


VOL. 


“  Pomposo,”  in  ER 
“  Un  poco  lento,”  in  BR 
“  Andantino,”  in  ER 
“  Con  fuoco,”  in  DR 
“  Allegretto,”  in  BR 
“  Leggiero,”  in  AR 
‘  Marcato,”  in  BR 
‘  Alla  marcia,”  in  Bj>  minor. 

1  Allegro  energico,"  in  A. 
Albumblatt,  in  B  minor. 

“  Tempo  di  Menuetto,”  in  Bb 
minor. 

Chant  sans  paroles,  in  E. 
Marche  grotesque,  in  E. 
Melodie,  in  G. 

Friihlingsrauschen,  in  B|? 
minor. 

Im  Volkston,  in  F  minor. 
Gobelin,  in  G  minor. 


ENTS 

VOL.  II 

“  A  la  Menuetto,”  in  A  minor 
Standchen,  in  DR 
Danse  orientale,  in  B|>  minor 
Scherzo,  in  A  minor. 
Prelude,  in  AR 
Ondes  sonores,  in  ER 
Crfipuscule,  in  F  minor. 
Canto  funebre,  in  A  minor. 
Caprice,  in  ER 
Caprice,  in  BR 
Caprice,  in  E. 

Caprice,  in  F  minor. 
Praludium,  in  G. 


Songs  by  HUGO  WOLF 

Atich  kleine  Dinge  (Some  Little  Things)  .  .  $0  30 

Alle  gi'ngen,  Herr,  zur  Ruh'  (They  are  sleep¬ 
ing,  ev’ry  one) .  30 

Er  ist’s  (’Tis  the  Spring) .  40 

Fussreise  (A- walking) .  50 

Gesang  Weyfa’s  (Weyla’s  Song) .  30 

Verborgenheit  (Secrecy) .  40 

Zur  Ruh',  Zur  Ruh’!  (To  Rest) .  30 

Auf  dem  grtinen  Balkon  (On  the  Leafy  Bal- 

..  cony)  .  50 

Wachterlied  auf  der  Wartburg  (Song;  of  the 

Watch)  .  ......  50 

Anakreon’s  Grab  (Anacreon’s  Grave)  ....  30 

Biterolf  .  .  30 

Storchenbotschaft  (The  Storks’  Visit) .  50 

Songs  by  CHRISTIAN  SINDING 

Allein  bist  Mutter  du  daheim  (Oh  mother  mine)  40 

Es  schrie  ein  Vogel  (There  cried  a  bird)  ...  25 

Glaube  (Creeds)  ...  30 

Liebessehnen  (Love-longings) .  40 

Perlen  (Pearls)  30 

Wie  glanzt  der  helle  Mond  (How  bright  the 

Moon  is  shining)  .  40 

Wir  wollen  ein  Land  (We  long  for  the  land)  .  40 
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Keep  your  Music 
flicely  'Bound 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  have  it  torn,  ragged,  and  hard  to  find. 


THE  KIMS-Ey  MX/SIC  'BIJV'DE'R 

has  a  flexible  cover — sheet  music  size— that  can  be  easily 
rolled  ;  will  save  the  edges  of  your  music  and  make  your 
collection  look  neat  and  attractive  always. 

It  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  gummed  stubs  to  hold 
64  pages  of  music,  and  when  you  have  once  pasted  them 
they  are  where  you  can  find  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

Every  Music  Teacher  and  Student  tv  ill 
recognize  the  -Value  of  this  "Binder 
It  is  a  music,  time,  money,  and  mind  saver. 

Ask  for  THE  KIMSEY  GUMMED  STUB  FLAT  OPEN 
MUSIC  BINDER 

at  your  music  store ;  or,  we  will  send  it  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver. 

WM.  SCATCHA'R'D,  J'R. 

500  Odd  Eellotvs  Temple #  PHILADELPHIA 


$8.00  DESK  FOR  $4.65 

Shipped  on  approval,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory,  direct  from  the  factory  at  less  than  whole¬ 
sale  price.  40  inches  high,  26  inches  wide, 
highly  polished,  rich  mahogany  or  golden  oak 
finish. 

THIS  KING  MUSIC 
CABINET,  $5.42 

Regularly  sold  for  $9.00.  Ma¬ 
hogany  or  golden  oak  finish, 
beautifully  polished.  42  inches 
No.  2.  high,  18  inches  wide,  14  inches 

deep,  5  polished  movable  shelves. 

Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

These  are  Special  Prices  until  May  1st  only. 

Send  for  free  catalogue— every  article  a  bargain. 

No.  20. 

KING  FURNITURE  CO. 

838  Niagara  Street,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


O- _  _  -  _  -  Buy  your  violin  from  the 

|\J  I  HI  AL  makers  with  privilege 

of  trying.  Be  sure  of  its  tone — that's  the 
satisfactory  way — the  way  we  sell 

ROOT  VIOLINS 

$3.00  to  $40.00.  We  don’t  sell  through 
dealers,  but  save  you  this  profit  and  allow  you  long 
trial.  Handsome  Violin  Catalog  FREE. 

E.  T.  ROOT  SONS.  358  Wabash  Av..  Chicago 


Special  to  Teachers 

Fine  Upright  Pianos,  $140  suitable  for  Teachersand 

- — — -  Players,  $275  value.  M  1  ite 

for  complete  list  of  used  pianos.  Good  squares,  rebuilt,  $50 
upwards;  four  uprights,  $100  to  $125;  Weber  square,  $100,  grand, 
$350;  Steck  grand,  $300;  Hardman  uprights,  $175,  $250:  Bans, 
nearly  new,  $165 ;  new  uprights,  $225  upwards,  comprising  all 
makes  ;  one  Ivers  &  Pond,  $250. 

WM.  SCHEUZER,  927  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONLY-ik  WURLITZER’S 

|  pSSjl^Tr.  S.  Lettered  Fingerboard  J 

POST 

PA  I  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Violin. 

LtflCja  without  a  teacher.  Saves  time  and  worry.  Attach  In  a  minute. 
State  kind  of  instrument.  SPECIAL  OFFER—  Flnierboard  and  cele¬ 
brated  “Howard’*  Self-Instructor,  regular  price  60c.,  postpaid,  fo  25o. 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  net  prices  o.>  ©very  known  mnsionl  instru¬ 
ment,  SENT  FREE  if  you  state  article  wanted.  Write  today. 

CHE  BCDOLPH  WLBUTEEE  CO.  E.  44 h  8t*  Cincinnati.  0. 


RULED  CHART  PAPER 


Size,  31  x  45  inches,  ruled  both  sides 
10  cents  each  sheet,  postpaid 
50  cents  per  dozen,  by  express 

Large  sheets  of  heavy,  strong  rope  manila  paper, 
ruled  both  sides  with  four  staves,  the  lines  of  each  staff 
one  inch  apart;  for  use  in  illustrating  for  classes,  lec¬ 
tures,  etc.,  and  for  making  your  own  charts  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

The  blank  paper  without  lines  we  will  sell  for  35 
cents  per  dozen  sheets,  net.  Postage  additional. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

»ri2  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


There  is  a  movement  in  London  in  favor  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  subsidized  national  opera. 

Ysaye,  the  great  violinist,  has  been  engaged  for  a  series 
of  concerts  in  the  United  States  next  season. 

The  Ncue  Musikalische  Presse.  a  well-known  musical 
journal  of  Vienna,  has  been  transferred  to  Leipzig. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  put  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,  as  a  local  paper  says,  “to  be  an  institution 
for  all  time.” 

A  lecture  recital  in  New  York  City,  March  14th,  by 
Hermann  Klein  and  David  Bispham,  on  “The  Singing  and 
Speaking  Voices,”  was  quite  a  novelty. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  is  the  latest  royal  recruit  to  the 
ranks  of  composers.  He  wrote  text  and  music  to  a  Christ¬ 
mas  hymn  which  was  published  in  Russia. 

G.  A.  Heinze,  a  well-known  Dutch  composer,  the  nestor 
of  Holland's  muscians,  died  recently  aged  eighty-three.  He 
was  conductor  of  the  celebrated  “Euterpe”  male  chorus. 

Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  the  American  composer, 
at  present  in  Berlin,  has  met  with  considerable  success 
with  his  lectures  on  the  Nikisch  Symphony  Orchestra  pro¬ 
grams. 

At  a  song  recital  in  London  recently  the  artists  were  very 
generous,  thirty  songs  being  on  the  program.  The  audience 
surely  received  full  value  for  the  money  paid  for  the 
tickets. 

A  German  musical  paper  says  that  Mascagni  is  to  make 
an  artistic  tour  in  1905,  beginning  at  Weimar,  and  visiting 
the  cities  of  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg*  Prague,  and 
Vienna. 

Several  of  the  recent  English  music  festivals  have 
omitted  “The  Messiah”  from  the  program.  Complaint  has 
been  .made  that  its  annual  use  keeps  other  works  from  a 
more  frequent  hearing. 

A  Paris  musical  patron  has  offered  a  prize  of  $200  for  the 
best  chorus  suitable  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  French 
schools,  in  certain  grades  of  which  music  study  was  re¬ 
cently  made  obligatory. 

Franz  von  Vecsey,  the  young  violinst,  a  short  sketch 
of  whom  appeared  in  The  Etude  for  March,  will  play  in 
London,  May  3d.  He  should  score  a  financial  success  that 
will  help  to  further  his  musical  education. 

At  Elberfeld,  Germany,  recently,  a  concert  of  music  of 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  given;  compositions 
by  the  king,  his  sister,  and  of  his  chamber  musicians, 
Graun,  Quantz,  Hasse,  and  Benda,  were  played. 

A  prize  contest  of  interest  to  anthem  composers  has  been 
opened  by  the  Lorenz  Publishing  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
There  are  two  prizes  of  $50  each,  two  of  $35,  and  two  of 
$25.  The  conditions  governing  the  contest  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  company. 

During  a  recent  performance  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde” 
in  Rome,  Queen  Helena  entered  her  box.  The  conductor 
gave  a  sign,  the  singers  withdrew  to  the  wings,  Wagner’s 
music  was  stopped,  and  the  Italian  royal  hymn  “Mareia- 
Reale”  was  struck  up  by  the  orchestra. 

Women  have  been  made  eligible  to  receive  degrees  from 
the  Dublin  University.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  only 
two  universities  in  Great  Britain  that  do  not  receive  women 
on  a  parity  with  men.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  a  number  of 
women  Mus.  Doc’s  as  a  result  of  this  new  move. 

Some  of  the  companies  who  present  operas  in  English 
have  been  aroused  by  the  great  success  of  “Parsifal”  as 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City. 
There  is  some  talk  of  giving  “Parsifal”  in  English,  by  the 
Savage  Opera  Company,  using  the  Corder  translation. 

The  Chickering  Piano  Company  gave  a  series  of  four 
orchestral  concerts.  Special  care  was  taken  to  give  most 
interesting  programs.  The  executive  committee  included 
some  of  Boston’s  most  distinguished  musical  personalities: 
B.  J.  Lang,  Arthur  Foote,  C.  M.  Loefller,  F.  S.  Converse. 

The  annual  music  festival  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
will  be  held  at  Spartansburg,  S.  C.,  April  27th  to  29th. 
There  will  be  five  concerts  in  all.  The  Converse  College 
Choral  Society,  R.  H.  Peters,  director,  will  give  the  festi¬ 
val,  and  will  be  assisted  by  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Music  Teachers’ 
Association  is  to  be  at  Niagara  Falls,  June  28th  to  30th. 
Among  the  discussions  will  be  one  on  “What  is  Musical 
Education?”  to  be  participated  in  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood, 
Professor  Sleeper,  Dr.  Goetschius,  and  Louis  Arthur  Rus¬ 
sell. 

Nine  cash  prizes  aggregating  $30,000  will  be  offered  in 
the  Band  Tournament  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  com¬ 
mencing  September  12th  and  continuing  to  the  17th.  A 
pamphlet  containg  rules  governing  the  Tournament  can  be 
secured  from  Mr.  George  W.  Stewart,  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Music. 

The  concert  tour  of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  was  abandoned, 
and  the  diva  sailed  for  Europe  March  19th.  According  to 
the  manager  the  original  idea  was  to  give  sixty  concerts, 
but  it  was  found  that  there  are  not  enough  big  cities  in  the 
country  to  guarantee  so  many  concerts  at  .the  high  price 
demanded  by  the  singer. 

According  to  the  list  of  receipts  at  the  Opera,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Paris  exchange,  from  November  20  to  December 
20,  1903-  Gounod’s  “Faust”  is  the  best  drawing  work,  Wag¬ 
ner's  “Tannhauser  comes  second,  Gounod’s  “Romeo  et 
Juliette”  third,  followed  by  Meyerbeer’s  “Le  Prophete,” 
and  Vincent  d’lndy’s  “L’Etranger.” 

In  the  opera  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York  City,  a  repertory  of  twenty-seven  operas  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  one  performances. 
“Parsifal”  was  given  eleven  times,  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,” 
eight;  “Aida,”  six;  “Rigoletto,”  “Tannhauser,”  “Pag- 
liacci,”  and  “Lohengrin,”  five  each. 


The  Socibtb  des  Concerts,  of  Turin,  Italy,  are  following 
the  lead  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  having  en¬ 
gaged  a  number  of  conductors  for  their  concerts.  During 
May  they  will  give  a  series  of  symphony  concerts  directed 
by  Hans  Richter,  Edward  Colonne,  Luigi  Mancinelli,  Gui- 
seppe  Martucci,  and  Safanof,  the  Russian  conductor. 

Musical  and  dramatic  instruction  in  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
toire  is  free,  but  pupils,  on  being  admitted,  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  on  finishing  their  studies  they  are  obliged 
to  sing  or  play  during  three  years  for  a  very  modest  re¬ 
muneration,  if  the  director  of  the  Opdra  or  the  Opbra 
Comique,  or  of  the  Theatre  Franqais  finds  their  talent  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  artistic  career. 

The  prices  charged  for  tickets  to  many  London  concerts 
are  quite  moderate.  Considerable  stir  has  been  made  by 
the  announcement  that  the  price  of  the  cheapest  seat  at 
the  concerts  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  is  to  be 
raised  from  one  shilling  (25  cents)  to  half  a  crown  (62  1/2 
cents).  This  society  annually  admits  between  400  and  500 
music  students  to  their  concerts  at  a  merely  nominal 
charge. 

The  third  annual  music  festival  of  the  Nashua,  N.  H., 
Oratorio  Society,  E.  G.  Hood,  director,  will  be  held  May 
12th  and  13th.  Verdi’s  “Requiem”  will  be  sung  by  the 
Oratorio  Society,  and  Gade’s  “Crusaders’”  by  the  High 
School  Chorus,  also  under  Mr.  Hood’s  direction.  An  or¬ 
chestra  made  up  of  the  New  Hampshire  Philharmonic  and 
some  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members  will  furnish  the 
accompaniments. 

During  the  year  from  July,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  there  were 
on  German  stages  1406  representations  of  Wagner’s  operas, 
“Lohengrin”  was  given  the  greatest  number  of  times; 
then  follow  in  succession  “Tannhauser,"  “Flying  Dutch¬ 
man,”  “Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,”  “Valkyries,”  “Sieg¬ 
fried,”  “Gotterdammerung,”  “Rheingold,”  "Tristan  und 
Isolde,”  “Rienzi.”  Berlin  had  the  greatest  number  of 
Wagner  evenings. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Kornatzki  died  in  London 
January  21st.  His  compositions,  which  belong  to  an  earlier 
generation  than  the  present,  were  at  one  time  fairly  popu¬ 
lar.  “The  Hunter’s  Horn”  is  best  known  at  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Kornatzki  was  born  at  Memel,  East  Prussia,  May 
11,  1827.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  army  and  won  the 
Order  of  the  Iron  Cross.  Later  he  gave  up  a  military  career 
for  the  music  profession.  In  1862  he  located  in  London. 

A  Chicago  musical  paper  says  that  it  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer,  a  piano  virtuoso,  who  is  now  tour¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  expressed  surprise  at  a  program  of¬ 
fered  by  one  of  Chicago's  artist-teachers.  He  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  local  artist  who  could  play  such  a  program. 
Too  many  foreign  artists  forget  that  it  was  during  his  stay 
in  the  United  States  that  Gcdowsky  made  the  wonderful 
strides  that  now  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  piano  vir¬ 
tuosi.  The  foreign  artist  will  one  day  learn  to  give  us 
credit  that  is  due. 

March  17th  was  the  ninety-ninth  birthday  of  Manuel 
Garcia,  the  celebrated  singing  master.  Seventy-eight  years 
ago  he  assisted  his  father  and  his  sister,  the  distinguished 
prima  donna,  Malibran,  in  the  first  performance  of  Ros¬ 
sini’s  “Barber  of  Seville,”  at  New  York.  In  his  time 
modern  music  has  developed;  Beethoven  lived  twenty-two 
years  after  Garcia  was  born.  He  is  truly  the  "Grand  Old 
Man”  of  music.  Jenny  Lind  was  one  of  his  pupils.  So, 
also,  were  Mme.  Marchesi  and  Stockhausen,  the  celebrated 
German  singing  teacher. 

Arthur  Hartmann,  the  young  violinist,  who  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  this  country,  and  has 
recently  won  much  success  in  Europe,  has  been  playing  the 
viola  d'amour  at  some  of  his  concerts.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
instruments,  seldom  used  at  the  present  day.  It  is  larger 
than  the  viola,  and  has  the  flat  back  of  the  viol  family. 
The  f  holes  have  the  “flaming  sword’’  shape.  It  has  four¬ 
teen  strings,  seven  of  which  are  played  by  the  bow,  the 
other  seven  being  sympathetic  strings,  not  touched  by  the 
how.  They  vibrate  when  any  note  in  harmony  with  them 
is  played  by  the  bow. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  died  March 
1st,  of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Bendix  was  a  native  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  where  he  was  born  about  fifty-three  years 
ago.  His  father  was  a  talented  amateur  musician,  and  at 
his  own  home,  where  the  Royal  Orchestra  frequently  re¬ 
hearsed,  the  boy  became  imbued  with  a  musical  spirit. 
From  his  tenth  year  on  he  devoted  his  attention  to  music, 
studied  in  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Weimar,  coming  under 
Liszt’s  teaching  in  the  last-named  city.  He  returned  to 
Copenhagen  as  a  teacher  in  the  National  Conservatory, 
where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  In  1880  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  located  in  Boston,  accepting  a  position 
with  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where  he  was  very 
successful  as  a  teacher.  About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Bendix 
went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  organized  the  California 
Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  was  director  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  Sixteenth  Biennial  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival  will 
be  held  May  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  who  will  bring  the  Chicago  Orchestra, 
augmented  to  100  players.  The  chorus  will  number  500 
voices,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  preparing  for 
the  festival  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Glover,  chorus 
master.  The  choral  numbers  to  be  sung  are;  Bach,  “B 
Minor  Mass";  Brahms,  “Rhapsody,”  Op.  53;  Beethoven, 
“Missa  Solennis";  Beethoven,  “Ninth  Symphony";  Ber¬ 
lioz,  “Hymn,”  Op.  26;  Elgar,  “Dream  of  Gerontius.” 
Among  the  important  orchestral  works  to  be  given  are: 
Beethoven,  “Symphony,  No.  8”;  Bach,  “Suite,  No.  2  in  B 
Minor”;  Bruckner,  “Symphony,  No.  9,  in  D  Minor”;  Mo¬ 
zart,  “Symphony  in  E-flat”  (Kochel  543);  Strauss,  R.,  tone 
poem,  “Death  and  Transfiguration,”  Op.  24.  Inquiries  in 
regard  to  seats  and  tickets  can  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Wilson,  care  John  Church  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University  have  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  Macdowell,  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic 
year.  The  trustees  authorized  Pres.  Butler  to  tender  an 
invitation  to  Dr.  Cornelius  Riibner,  now  director  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Carlsruhe,  Germany, 
to  become  head  of  the  department.  Dr.  Riibner  is  well 
known  to  some  present  members  of  the  Columbia  Faculty 
as  a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  and  as  a  teacher  who 
has  been  markedly  successful.  He  is  by  birth  a  Dane,  and 
is  about  forty-four  years  of  age.  Dr.  Riibner  has  had 
many  American  pupils  at  Carlsruhe,  and  they  have  warmly 
united  in  urging  his  election  to  the  chair  of  music  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  Dr.  Riibner  will 
accept  his  appointment  and  enter  upon  his  duties  in  New 
York  next  autumn.  At  the  same  time  the  trustees  voted 
to  strengthen  the  teaching  staff  of  the  department  by  ad¬ 
vancing  Leonard  Beecher  McWhood,  now  tutor  in  music, 
to  the  grade  of  adjunct  professor. 
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A.  H. — We  cannot  recommend  the  surgical  operation  for 
the  liberation  of  the  ring  finger.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  fair  results  have  followed,  but  the  operation  is  one 
which  requires  an  experienced  surgeon.  Try  careful  and 
consistent  finger  gymnastics  to  secure  as  much  freedom  of 
motion  as  possible. 

W.  D.  C.— 1.  When  an  embellishment  of  two  sixteenth 
notes  precedes  a  note,  and  when  the  time  is  to  be  taken 
from  that  note  it  is  usually  joined  to  it  by  a  slur.  It  is 
called  a  Vorschlog  by  the  Germans.  We  have  no  specific 
name  for  it.  The  whole  passage  is  necessary  to  decide  the 
special  treatment  of  an  embellishment.  You  will  find  the 
work  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  very 
useful.  It  can  be  purchased  from  the  publisher  of  The 
Etude. 

2.  An  appoggiatura  is  a  grace  note  and  so  is  an  acciaca- 
tura,  the  former  being  sometimes  called  the  “long”  grace 
note,  the  latter  the  “short”  grace  note.  This  form  is 
usually  written  as  an  eighth  note  with  a  line  through  the 
hook. 

3.  The  directions  for  writing  the  major  scales,  as  given 
on  page  25  of  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study,”  are  ex¬ 
plicit.  For  example  take  the  scale  of  C  as  printed.  Start 
a  new  scale  on  the  fifth  of  C,  which  is  G.  G  then  becomes 
the  first  of  a  new  scale  which  is  to  have  whole  tones  be¬ 
tween  1  and  2,  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  5  and  6,  6  and  7,  and  half 
tones  between  3  and  4  and  7  and  8.  For  a  new  scale  take 
the  fifth  of  the  G  scale,  D,  as  a  starting  point.  In  order 
that  the  half-tones  shall  come  at  the  proper  places,  sharps 
or  flats  will  be  required  according  to  the  note  selected  for 
starting. 

J.  P.  K. — Stainer’s  “Composition”  Is  not  a  text-book  of 
the  subject  of  composition.  It  is  rather  an  elementary 
work  in  harmony  study.  It  helps  in  the  choice  of  chords. 
If  you  have  finished  Harmony,  try  Sawyer’s  work  on  “Ex¬ 
temporization”  in  the  Novello  Music  Primer  Series.  (It 
can  be  had  from  the  publisher  of  The  Etude.)  This  work 
gives  the  principles  of  the  commonly  used  forms  of  com¬ 
position  in  very  clear  statement,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  material  for  practical  work.  But  no  book  will  in¬ 
vent  melodies  for  you.  That  is  the  work  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Good  melodies  are  not  always  the  product  of  a 
vague  inspiration,  but  the  result  of  an  imagination  trained 
to  musical  expression.  You  might  also  try  Schwing’s  work 
on  Melody  Construction,  which  you  can  get  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Etude. 

N.  C.- — The  different  positions  on  the  violin  refer  to  the 
position  of  the  first  finger.  When  it  is  near  the  “nut,”  in 
the  ordinary  position  in  which  the  first  finger  plays  A, 
E,  B,  or  F-sharp,  according  to  the  string  used,  the  hand 
is  in  the  first  position.  If  the  hand  is  moved  up  a  little 
higher  so  that  the  first  finger  takes  the  next  higher  notes 
than  these  mentioned,  the  hand  is  in  the  second  position, 
and  so  on.  A  good  guitar  method  will  explain  the  location 
and  method  of  making  “Harmonics.”  You  should  have  an 
up-to-date  instruction  book. 

A.  B. — 1.  To  find  the  relative  minor  scale  to  any  major 
take  the  sixth  of  that  major  scale  and  use  that  as  one  of  a 
minor  scale.  The  signature  remains  the  same  as  the 
major.  For  example:  The  sixth  degree  of  D  Major  is  B. 

B  Min#r  is  the  Relative  Minor  of  D  Major.  Both  keys  have 
the  same  signature. 

2.  The  last  chord  of  a  piece  usually  tells  the  key.  For 
example  if  you  have  a  piece  bearing  the  signature  of  D 
Major,  but  the  final  chord  is  based  on  B,  the  key  is  B 
Minor. 

A.  R. — In  the  Mazurka  di  Concert,  by  Musin,  the  +  indi¬ 
cates  a  pizzicato  which  is  made  by  plucking  the  string  with 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  °  indicates  a  “har¬ 
monic”  tone. 

I-  R.— 1.  “Pantalon”  is  a  French  term  applied  to  the 
buffoon  in  a  pantomime.  “Poule”  is  a  French  word  for 
“hen”;  “Paston  relle”  is  the  same  as  the  English  “pas¬ 
toral.” 

2.  Madame  Sembrich’s  voice  is  a  soprano.  We  do  not 
know  the  extreme  notes  in  the  compass  of  her  voice. 

3.  “Priere”  is  a  French  word  meaning  “prayer”;  “Quasi 
Arpa”  is  Italian,  and  means  “in  the  style  of  a  harp,”  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  intimates  the  harp;  “Slargando”  means  “grow¬ 
ing  slower”;  “Raddolcente,”  “growing  gradually  softer  and 
sweeter”;  “Agevole,”  “with  lightness  or  agility.” 

M.  C.  B. — For  the  study  of  history  of  music  we  recom¬ 
mend  Fillmore’s  work  as  a  class  text-book.  You  may  sup¬ 
plement  this  for  your  personal  study  by  using  Unterstein- 
er’s  “Short  History  of  Music,”  which  is  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  the  subject,  but  a  trifle  too  scholarly  to  be  used 
as  a  class  text-book.  Mathews’  “Popular  History  of  Music” 
contains  much  information  on  the  subject.  The  three  books 
named  can  be  purchased  from  the  publisher  of  The  Etude. 

;  A.  L.  M.- — 1.  Most  pupils  are  given  Bach,  especially  the 
“Inventions,”  before  they  are  properly  prepared.  Naturally 
finding  the  task  a  difficult  one  they  consider  them  dry  and 
uninteresting.  Polyphonic  playing  must  be  developed  by 
easy  and  natural  stages.  The  best  book  to  begin  with  is 
“The  First  Study  of  Bach,”  by  Leefson.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  specially  selected  and  prepared  collection  of  the 
very  easiest  and  most  melodious  of  Bach’s  numbers.  It  may 
be  used  with  pupils  of  Grade  III.  This  may  be  followed  by 
the  “Little  Preludes”  edited  by  Orem.  Then,  as  the  taste 
develops  and  technic  increases,  the  “Inventions”  may 
be  used.  Finally  the  “Fugues”  should  be  taken  up.  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  many  other  studies  will  be 
used  between,  and  in  connection  with  the  works  mentioned. 
This  polyphonic  course  should  be  spread  out  from  Grades 
III  to  X. 

2.  The  Etude  for  September,  1901,  contains  all  necessary 
material  and  suggestion  for  a  program  of  works  by  women 
composers.  It  is  a  women’s  number. 

3.  Rupert  Hughes’  “Contemporary  American  Composers” 
is  the  best  volume  to  consult  for  the  preparations  of  a 
program  of  the  American  composers  and  their  works. 

4.  There  are  several  collections  of  folk  songs  and  folk 
music  published,  containing  directions  for  performance  and 
costuming. 

(Continued  on  page  170.) 
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“GET 

The  “Kinder”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders 

comoltentTh’^e^W  ' ^  PUpiIs’  “  No  matter  how  talented  the  pupil  or  how 

Thi  p-iof  teacher,  the  best  results  are  not  possible  if  the  child’s  feet  dangle  in  the  air  ” 
The  Pedal  Extenders,  in  connection  with  Foot  Rest,  give  the  child  the  same  control  of 
the  piano  as  a  grown  person.  No  article  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  help  of  children  in 
•h£  nHmU.S.1C/J-  edrU^tl0wn-  that  has  glven  the  satisfaction  to  both  pupil  andPteacher  as  the 
Kinder  ’  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders  have.  They  are  being  used  bv  the 

most  up-to-date  teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  country.  7  ng  used  by  the 

.  THE  PRICE  OF 

E*‘<mders.  S2.0p  per  s.,  of 

sold  by  all  first-class  music  houses.  W,  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  York: 


KIMSEY’S  Improved 
WAIST  LENGTHEMER 

gives  the  very  smartest  “dip” 
or  straight-front  figure.  No 
corset,  however  shaped,  equals 
it  in  gracefulness  of  effect. 

You  can  instantly  adjust  to 
desired  length — no  alteration 
of  anything.  Any  style  waist, 
open  back  or  front ;  any  style 
skirt ;  any  style  belt,  sash,  or 
girdle.  Takes  fullness  from 
under  the  skirt  and  puts  it  in 
the  blouse  where  most  needed, 
producing  a  waist  line  of  great¬ 
er  beauty  than  possible  by  any 
other  means.  No  cutting  nor 
pinning.  No  slipping.  Even 
violent  exercise  won’t  disar¬ 
range  it.  Try  one.  Wear  it  a 
month,  then  if  you  don’t  like  it 
return  it  and  get  your  money. 

Price,  25c.  postpaid 

Mystic  Pin  Skirt  Litter,  FREE!— We  will 
give  to  every  lady  ordering  a  Kimsey  Im¬ 
proved  Waist  Lengthener,  and  mentioning 
The  Etude,  a  Mystic  Pin  Skirt  Lifter.  Just 
the  thing  for  elevating  the  skirt,  either  on  the  street  or  in 

^Lh/orSe’  KIMSEY  MFG.  CO.,  504  Odd  Fellows’  Temple 

Catalogue  of  other  specialties  and  terms  to  agents.  Philadelphia,  ,  Pa. 


YOUR  MUSIC  1 

IS  TORN!! 

It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  bv  using 

iviuitum  xn  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 
roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper- 
25  cents,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer  does 
not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MTJLTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDING  CO.,  624  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BESTand  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

j.w.fjpper  BuiLDuts,  bOUR  , ,  ,  nsTRATFr, 


_  AND 

__  'MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS^ 

™  BAND  &0RGHESTRA  1  . 

ESTABLISHED  1876.  »  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY1  REFUNDED 

J.W PEPPER  8T-*& LOCUST  SR*  PH1LADA.PA 


Rare  and  Charming  Palms,  Ferns, 

and  all  Decorative  plants ;  Fruit  and  Rconomie  trees  for 
tropics  and  the  South;  Bamboos,  Conifers. 
Shrubs,  etc.,  etc.  An  enormous  collection 
.  and  fine  stock.  We  ship  to  ALL  parts  of 
the  WORLD  every  week  in  the  year — 
SAFELY.  Send  for  our  large,  unique  and 
interesting  catalogue,  free. 

Royal-Palm  Nurseries 

ONECO,  FLORIDA 


For  Brain  Workers 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Strengthens  the  exhausted  and  confused 
brain,  relieves  nervous  headache  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep.  A  wholesome  tonic. 


M.  P.  MOLLER 

Pipe  Organs 

More  than  600  Moller  Pipe  Organs  now  in  use. 
Specifications  and  estimates  free  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
For  catalogues  and  full  particulars,  address 

M.  P,  MOLLER,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Ernest  M.  Skinner  &  Co. 

Church 

Organ  Builders 

387  East  Eighth  Street 
SOUTH  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Skinner  Tubular  and  Electro  Pneu¬ 
matic  Action  and  Movable  Console 
Modernizing  Old  Instruments  &.  Specialty 

Examples  of  the  Skinner  action  and  consoles  may  be  found  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston;  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York  • 
9urcf  ®.f  Divine  Paternity,  New  York;  South  Congregational 
Church,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston ;  Holy 
trinity  Church,  Brooklyn  ;  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn;  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York;  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  HI.;  Second  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  Chicago,  III.;  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Tone 
unexcelled. 

Sheet  Music  Carrier  #  Stand  Combined 

f*7  "T  (patented) 

rpHR  only  carrier 
which  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  your  music.  Serves 
as  a  stand  without  re¬ 
moving  contents.  It  is 
covered  with  durable, 
embossed  waterproof 
and  stainproof  Texo- 
derm,  has  leather  handle 
and  shoulder  strap. 
Stand,  aluminum  ;  locks 
and  hinges,  nickel  plate. 
Capacity,  loo  full-sized 
sheets.  Weight  less  than 
three  pounds. 

Delivered  C.  O.  D.  $3.30,  subject  to  examination 

ROBERT  L.  MATT0CH,  1305  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  DEALERS  AND  CLUBS 


HOW  TO  PLAY  IN  PUBLIC 
WITHOUT  BEING  NERVOUS 

(copyrighted) 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN.  PRICE,  TWELVE  CENTS 

Single  copies  by  mail.  Ten  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Ten  copies  b" — :l  - 1  -  -  - 

Fifty  copies 

Address  :  Madame  A, 


Ten  copies  by  mail.  One  dollar  and  five  one-cent  stamps. 
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twenty  cents  in  stamps. 

Pupin,  Station  O,  New  York  City 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


(Continued  from  page  169.) 

B.  G.— If  you  will  consult  Landon’s  “First  Studies  in  the 
Classics'1  you  will  find  material  ample  for  introducing  a 
pupil  to  the  classic  composers.  The  pieces  therein  given 
should  prove  a  guide  also  for  the  selection  of  pieces  for 
the  future  and  the  best  composers  to  study.  See 
answer  to  another  correspondent  in  this  column  or  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Bach. 

F.  W. — We  recommend  duet  playing,  especially  the 
“Secondo”  part  for  a  pupil  who  is  inclined  to  play  by  ear 
after  he  has  played  a  piece  several  times.  The  publisher  of 
The  Etude  can  supply  duet  collections  from  1st  to  5th 
grade  of  difficulty. 

W.  K.— It  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  a  pupil  should 
accomplish  in  any  given  time.  No  two  pupils  are  exactly 
alike  in  talent,  physique,  industry,  application,  or  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Some  pupils  can  accomplish  in  a  year  what  others 
take  two  or  three  years  to  do.  “First  Steps  in  Piano 
Study"  contains  all  necessary  material  for  the  first  six 
months’  work  of  the  average  pupil.  This  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  Grade  I,  of  the  “Standard  Graded  Course,”  and 
followed  by  Grade  II,  of  the  course.  The  remaining  grades 
may  then  be  used,  supplemented  by  various  standard 
studies.  Ample  suggestion  is  given  in  “First  Steps”  and 
in  the  grades  for  the  selection  of  pieces  and  supplemental 
studies. 

W.  E. — fp  means  forte  piano — “loud,”  then  immediately 
“soft.” 

C.  W. — Some  of  the  leading  vocal  teachers  in  London  are 
Wm.  Shakespeare,  Alberto  Randegger,  Fred.  Walker,  Al¬ 
bert  Visetti. 


EECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  of  the  Chicago  Piano  College. 

In  the  Gondola,  Bendel;  Minuet  from  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No. 
3,  Beethoven;  Happy  Farmer,  Schumann;  Two  Skylarks, 
Lesehetizky;  Night  Song,  H.  H.  Watt;  Butterflies  (Nos.  1 
to  11),  Schumann;  Nocturne  in  E-flat,  Chopin;  Polonaise, 
A  Major,  Chopin;  Ballade  in  A-flat,  Chopin;  Concerto,  C 
Minor,  Op.  37  (1st  movement),  Beethoven;  Allegro  con 
Fuoco,  from  Sonata  Op.  31,  No.  3,  Beethoven;  Will  O’  the 
Wisp,  Jensen;  Narcissus,  Nevin;  At  Springtide  (valse), 
H.  H.  Watt;  Bubbling  Spring,  Rive-King;  Sonata  in  A- 
Flat,  Op.  26  (1st  movement),  Beethoven;  Berceuse,  Chopin; 
Gavotte  in  E,  Dreyschock;  Ballade,  Op.  47,  Chopin;  The 
Coquette  (valse),  H.  H.  Watt:  Wedding  Day,  Grieg;  Con¬ 
certo,  Op.  25  (1st  movement),  Mendelssohn. 

Pupils  of  Scio  College  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Symphony  in  C  Minor  (1st  part),  two  pianos  (8  hands), 
Beethoven;  Canzonetta,  Op.  180,  No.  4  (violin),  Hermann; 
Perpetuum  Mobile,  Op.  187,  No.  4  (violin),  Bohm;  Sonata 
in  G  Major,  Mozart;  Songs  Without  Words,  Nos.  48  and  9, 
Mendelssohn;  Oriental  Dance,  Cohen;  Ricordati,  Gottschalk; 
“Hope,”  song  without  words  (violin),  Hoelzel;  I  Would 
Forget  (song),  Smith;  Air  de  Ballet,  Op.  30,  Chaminade; 
Menuet  and  Gavotte,  Op.  65,  Saint-Saens;  Concerto  in  D 
Major,  Op.  21  (1st  and  3d  movements),  Haydn. 
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Pupils  of  Miss  Olney. 

Spanish  Dance  (4  hands),  Rubens;  Soldiers’  Lay,  J.  E. 
Hummel;  Barcarolle,  Schmoll;  Violet  at  the  Brook,  J.  E. 
Hummel;  Fanfare  Militaire  (4  hands),  Behr;  Sonatina,  Op. 
36,  No.  4,  Clementi;  Coquetterie,  G.  D.  Martin;  Romance, 
No.  2,  Op.  156  (for  left  hand  alone),  Spindler;  Feu  Roulant 
(4  hands),  Duvernoy;  Menuet  Favori,  Mozart;  Dance  of  the 
Butterflies,  C.  Godard;  De  L’Arlesienne  (4  hands),  Bizet; 
Canzonetta  (4  hands),  B.  Godard;  Airs  from  Faust  (6 
hands),  Gounod;  Valse  Chromatique,  Lesehetizky;  Andante 
from  Concerto,  Op.  25,  Mendelssohn;  Valse  Impromptu  (8 
hands),  Raff. 

Pupils  of  J.  S.  Parks. 

U  and  I  March,  Thorne;  Flower  Song,  Op.  579,  Behr;  Our 
Girls,  Op.  71,  Jones;  Blue  Bell  Mazurka,  Read;  Light- 
Hearted,  Behr;  Swan’s  Reveille,  Hiemelman;  Mary’s  Pet 
Waltz,  Mack;  Sparkling  Lights,  Behr;  Nightingale  Waltz, 
Hiemelman;  Gracienel,  Op.  512  (4  hands),  Behr;  Blue  Bell 
Schottische,  Read;  Rheinlander,  Op.  294,  Spindler;  The 
Thorn  Rose,  Schemmel;  Playfulness,  Op.  675,  Behr;  The 
Spinning  Room,  Op.  575,  Behr;  May  Rapture,  Op.  345,  Lich- 
ner;  Bees  in  Clover,  The  Bees’  Music  Lesson,  The  Bees’ 
Carnival,  Macy;  Feast  of  Roses,  Henry;  Au  Bord,  Leybach; 
Isabelle  Grand  Valse,  Bachman;  The  Market  Maid,  Bohm; 
Wedding  Bells,  Wilson;  Old  Oaken  Bucket  with  Var., 
Blake;  Kangaroo  Dance,  Demangall;  Old  Folks  at  Home, 
Var.,  arranged  by  Lerman;  Twittering  of  Birds,  Bilemma. 

Pupils  of  Edward  F.  Morris. 

March,  Hallelujah  (organ),  Dubois;  Caprice,  Op.  253, 
Mayer;  The  Flatterer,  Chaminade;  “Concerto,”  Op.  37  (2 
movements),  Be:thoven;  Barcarolle,  Tschaikowsky ;  Polacca, 
Weber;  Seguidilla,  Bohm;  Titania,  Wely;  Thou  Art  So  Like 
a  Flower  (song),  Chadwick;  Bedouin  Love  Song,  Pinsuti; 
Valse  Chromatique,  Lesehetizky;  Fantasia  on  La  Sonnam- 
bula,  Leybach ;  Concerto,  G  Minor,  middle  movement 
(Scherzan'do-Allegro),  Saint-Saens;  Rhapsody,  No.  11,  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Cantique  d’Amour,  Noskowski;  Ave  Marie  (violin),  Bach- 
Gounod;  Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Purple  Pansies 
(song),  Johnson;  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3,  Allegro,  Beethoven; 
Regrets  (violin),  Vieuxtemps;  Erato,  Combs;  Irish  Love 
Song  (song),  Lang;  Masking  and  Unmasking,  At  the  Feast, 
Moszkowski;  Sontata,  Op.  8,  Allegretto  (piano  and  violin), 
Grieg. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Emma  E.  Kiefer. 

Valse  Lente,  Klein;  Dance  on  the  Lawn,  Bohm;  At  Sun¬ 
set,  Schnecker;  Morning  Prayer,  Streabbog;  Turtle  Dove, 
Behr;  Fauntleroy  March,  Hatton;  Tarantella,  Marcia,  Op. 
51,  Loeschhorn;  Erste  Liebe,  Necke;  The  Rainbow  Fairy, 
Krogmann;  Five-finger  March,  Orth;  Dreams  of  Youth,  Sar- 
torio;  Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn;  Flower  Fairies  (4  hands), 
Reinecke;  The  Deer  in  the  Forest,  Fink;  Ball  Scene,  Bohm; 
At  the  Fountain,  Lichner;  Parade  Review  (4  hands),  Gur- 
Iitt;  Narcissus,  Nevin;  La  Zingana,  Bohm;  Second  Valse, 
Op.  56,  Godard;  Simplicity  Waltz,  Suter;  II  Trovatore  (4 
hands),  Verdi. 

Pupils  of  Silliman  Institute. 

Cradle  Song,  Rickaby;  Merry  Pastime,  Smith;  Simple 
Aveu,  Thome;  Cherette  (song),  Roeckel;  Le  Secret,  Gau¬ 
tier;  Chromatic  Waltz,  Godard;  Spanish  Dances  (8  hands), 
Moszkowski;  Rhapsody  No.  2,  Liszt;  Traiimerei,  Schumann; 
Valse  de  Concert,  Moszkowski;  Madrigal  (song),  Victor 
Harris;  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14,  Mendelssohn;  Semira- 
mis,  Rossini-Rubinstein. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

Supplies  Conservatories, Colleges, and  Schools 
with  teachers  of  Music,  Oratory,  etc. 

Arranges  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Recitals, 
and  Lectures  by  prominent  artists,  for  College 
Courses. 

Those  who  expect  to  teach  next  season  should  write 
at  once  for  a  Handbook  to 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mention  “The  Etude.” 


Steinbvay’s  'Production 

THE  VERTEGRAND 

(Trade- Marked) 

While  in  appearance  an  upright  piano,  is  in  reality  just  what  its  name  implies— a  turned 
grand  piano. 

At  last  the  long-sought  result  has  been  achieved  of  embodying  all  the  superior  attributes 
of  a  grand  piano  in  a  compact  vertical  form,  suitable  to  the  limited  dimensions  of  modern 
drawing  rooms  and  boudoirs. 

All  the  musicians  and  experts  who  have  tested  the  Vertegrand,  have  unanimously 
pronounced  it  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern  progress  that  has  ever  come  to  their 
notice.  A  simple  inspection  will  absolutely  prove  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

Owing  to  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  and  design,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
Vertegrand  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  new  Steinway  piano  could  be 
purchased  in  the  last  thirty-five  years,  namely, 

$500  in  an  ebonized  case  $550  in  a  mahogany  case 

Time  payments  accepted 

Sterling  Pianos,  $300  upward,  but  really  worth  more,  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  very 
popular. 

SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

N.  STETSON  S,  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


B BBS 


VSE  THE  RAPID 
DUPLICATOR 


ALWAYS 


E.  BENSINGER  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Write  to-day. 


when  you  require  2,  10,  20, 
or  30  exact  copies  of  any 
MSS.  equal  to  ordinary  writ¬ 
ing  with  pen  or  typewriter. 
Instantaneous.  Indestruct¬ 
ible.  Complete  outfit,  10  x  15 
size  for  music,  $5.00.  Lasts 
years  in  constant  use.  Best 
for  MSS.  of  Music  ! 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Petersen. 

Honeysuckle  Polka  (4  hands),  Rosewig;  A  Dance  on  the- 
Lawn,  Biehl;  Dainty  Miss  Daisy,  Engelmann;  Peri  Waltzes, 
D’Albert;  Fairy  Polka,  Spindler;  Wind  and  Tide  March  (4- 
hands),  Hewitt;  A  Rustic  Dance,  Howell;  The  Chapel  by 
the  Sea,  Wilson;  Flag  Drill  and  Song,  Gaynor;  Songs  of 
the  Birds,  Smith;  The  Troubadour,  Rohde;  By  the  Starlit 
Sea,  F.  Weber;  The  Shepherd  Boy  (4  hands),  Wilson;  Sil¬ 
ver  Stars  (4  hands),  Bohm;  Butterfly,  By  the  Frog  Pond, 
Seeboeck;  Monastery  Bells,  W61y;  Weber’s  Last  Idea, 
Cramer. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Chapman. 

Fanfare  from  William  Tell  (4  hands),  Rossini;  A  County 
Dance,  Sartorio;  In  May,  Behr;  Polketta,  Wohlfahrt; 
Sweet  Dream  Waltz,  Hancox;  Little  Sweetheart  Waltz, 
Engelmann;  Washing  Day  (action  song),  Gabriel;  As  Pants- 
the  Hart,  Handel’s  Largo  with  violin  obligato,  arranged  by 
Orem;  The  Dying  Poet,  Gottschalk;  Valse  in  E-fiat, 
Durand. 

Pupils  of  Helen  J.  Fancher. 

La  Fontaine,  Bohm;  Mazurka,  Op.  40,  No.  2,  Meyer-Hel- 
mund;  Chanson  De  Noel,  Beaumont;  Narcissus,  Op.  13,  No. 
4,  Nevin;  Neckerins,  von  Wilm;  The  Tulip,  Op.  Ill,  No.  4, 
Lichner;  First  Violet,  Behr;  Melodie,  Neustedt;  Hasche- 
mann,  Op.  66,  No.  6,  Sehytte;  Longing  for  Home,  Op.  166, 
Heins;  Hearts  and  Flowers,  Op.  245,  Tobani;  La  Premiere 
Danseuse  (4  hands),  Zitterbart;  Serenade,  Jeffery;  In  the 
Gondola,  Bendel;  Serenade,  Jensen;  L’lnvitation  to  the 
Dance  (8  hands),  Op.  65,  von  Weber;  Etude  de  Style,  Op.  14, 
No.  1,  Ravina;  In  Senta’s  Spinnstube,  Bendel;  The  Last 
Hope,  Gottschalk;  Rustle  of  Spring,  Op.  32,  No.  3,  Sinding; 
Sextette — Lucia  Di  Lammermoor,  Op.  117,  Donizetti,  Krug; 
Murmuring  Zephyrs,  Jensen:  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2 
(4  hands),  Liszt;  Valse  Brillante,  Op.  34,  No.  1,  Chopin; 
Concert  Polonaise,  Op.  6,  Scholtz;  Polka  de  la  Reine,  Op. 
95,  Raff;  Impromptu,  Op.  28,  No.  3,  Reinhold;  Overture  Der 
Freischiitz  (8  hands),  Von  Weber. 

Pupils  of  Strassberger’s  Conservatories  of  Music. 

Alio  Militaire  (4  hands),  Mellnote;  The  Dying  Swan, 
Gottschalk;  Violetta,  Aquabella;  Madrigal,  Lack;  Saltarelle, 
Gregh;  Fifth  Nocturne,  Leybach;  Wedding  March,  Men¬ 
delssohn;  Barcelona,  Moszkowski;  Impromptu,  C  Minor, 
Reinhold;  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Mendelssohn;  Indian  Le- 
gende,  Hart;  Grand  Finale  (4  hands),  Dinkgrewe. 

Advanced  Pupils.— Nocturne,  Op.  2,  E-fiat,  Chopin; 
Kamennoi  Ostrow,  Rubinstein;  Una  Voce  poco  fa  (song), 
Rossini;  Ballade  in  F  Major,  Chopin;  Liebestraiim,  Liszt; 
“La  Folia”  (Cadenza  by  Leonard)  (violin),  Corelli;  Rhap- 
sedie  No.  12,  Liszt;  Omio  Fernando  (song),  Donizetti;  Bal¬ 
lade  in  A-flat  Major,  Chopin;  Etude  de  Concert,  Liszt; 
Romance  (violin),  Beethoven;  Blue  Bells,  air  di  varie  (vio¬ 
lin),  Bauersachs;  March  Militaire  (2  pianos,  4  hands),  Schu¬ 
bert. 

Pupils  of  Leefson-Hille  Conservatory,  Philadelphia. 

Overture,  ’’Martha”  (orchestra),  F.  Flotow;  Concerto  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  No.  2  (1st  movement),  Beethoven; 
Fantasie  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  33,  Rimsi-Korsakow ; 
All’Ongarese,  G.  Hille;  Fabliau,  Raff;  Humoreske  and 
Papillons,  for  piano  and  string  orchestra.  Ole  Olsen; 
Polonaise,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Wieniawski; 
Adagio  and  Allegro  Marcato,  from  Concerto,  piano  and 
orchestra,  Grieg;  My  Peace  is  Gone  (song),  Graben-Hoff- 
mann;  I  Love  Thee  (song),  Grieg;  Rhapsodie,  No.  13,  Liszt; 
Intermezzo  from  “Naila,”  orchestra,  Delibes. 


AN  OPEN  SECRET. 


My  Dearest  Elizabeth  : 

Did  you  realize  after  we  have  once 
studied  and  practised  the  Long  Series  in  this 
unique  System  of  “Kindergarten  Music-Building” 
under  Mrs.  N.  K.  Darlingtone,  Boston,  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  gaining  advantages  through  the 
“  Kindergarten  Music- Building  Educatiomfl  Soci¬ 
ety”?  This  aids  in  giving  instruction  and  even 
Scholarships  for  those  who  have  proved  themselves 
worthy.  I  now  feel  as  though  I  had  never  really 
lived  before  and  my  education  1ms  indeed  begun. 
At  last  found  my  life-work!  For  what  could  be 
greater  than  to  aid  little  folks  in  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  music  and  harmony,  as  the  “  Science  of 
Music  ”  teaches?  It  makes  me  love  you  and  every 
one  better — more  unselfishly  than  ever  before.  I 
could  write  volumes  on  the  one  theme,  “Kinder¬ 
garten  Music-Building,”  but  must  close. 

Yours, 

Grace. 


“  Success  Comes 
Only  to  the  Successful” 

and  appearances  are  the  guiding  light  by  which  you  are 
judged. 

An  attractive  invitation  to  your  recitals  and  commence¬ 
ment, — a  well-printed  programme  and  prospectus  will 
surely  create  an  impression  in  your  favor. 

They  will  make  you  Successful. 

Artistic  Printing  for  teachers,  schools,  conservatories,  and 
colleges  has  been  one  of  our  specialties  for  years. 

May  we  not  help  you  ? 

WM.  F.  FELL  COMPANY 

PRINTERS 

1220=1224  SANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOME  NOTES. 


A  Bach  concert  was  given  in  St.  Louis,  February  13th 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hughey.  y 

College  Quarterly  contains  an  excellent  arti- 
Miss  Iola  M.  Gilbert,  director  of  music  in  the  Con¬ 
servatory,  entitled  “The  Concert  Bore,  the  Musician,  and 
tne  Audience. 

The  Camerata  Chorus,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  Miss  Katherine 
<?iri?ct°.r-  a  miscellaneous  concert  program, 

March  8th,  including  the  cantata,  “The  Lady  of  Shalott.’’ 

Francis  Cooke,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  frequent 
“"tor  to  The  Etude,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
cHLeipzi”- correspon<3ent  to  ttle  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt, 

second  concert  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Orchestra  As- 
somation,  J.  Lewis  Browne,  conductor,  was  given  February 

“Hiawatha’s  Wedding  Feast,”  by  Coleridge  Tavlor 
was  given  by  the  chorus  of  Dana’s  Musical  Institute,  War¬ 
ren,  Ohio,  and  the  choir  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  Mr 
Lynn  B.  Dana,  conductor. 

a™  LAiR^MIi’*  yy?r”  .paper  sives  a  good  report  of  the  work 
done  at  the  btate  University  School  of  Music  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mary  Slavens  Clark. 

SCHMIDT.  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  M.  E. 
n?eWuY?fii  City'  gave  his  fifty-ninth  and  sixtieth 
recitals  March  14th  and  21st.  The  latter  was  devoted  io 
works  by  Wagner. 

Miss  Edith  Lynwood  AVinn  gave  a  lecture  recital  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Northfield,  Mass.,  Seminary,  Feb- 
ruary  2ytii. 

The  Mansfield  Ohio,  Choral  Society,  Albert  Bellingham, 
conductor,  gave  Handel’s  “Messiah”  March  2d.  The  chorus 
numbers  325  members. 

A  concert  of  familiar  and  old-fashioned  music  was 
given  by  the  Philharmonic  Class  of  Fairfax  College,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  under  the  d.rection  of  Miss  Glass,  February 

A  number  of  the  younger  pupils  of  Mrs.  V.  L.  Bean  of 
Duluth,  gave  a  recital  January  21st.  Mrs.  Bean’s  little 
daughter’  twelve  years  old,  is  to  go  to  Germany  shortly  to 
study  the  violin  in  Berlin. 

Prop.  E.  D.  Nestell,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  retired 
from  his  work  as  organist  at  the  Ash  Grove  M.  E.  Church 
after  a  service  of  twenty-five  years. 

TOT  American  Organ  Players’  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  giving  recitals  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  No¬ 
vember  7th  to  March  29th.  They  have  been  well  attended. 

A  sacred  cantata,  “A  Song  of  Praise,”  by  Frederick  N. 
Shaekley  was  given  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Newtonville,  Mass.,  February  14th. 

The  1200th  concert  of  the  Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 
rrancis  L.  York,  director,  was  given  February  16th  bv 
members  of  the  Conservatory  Faculty. 

The  Church  Choral  Society,  of  New  York  City,  under  the 
musical  direction  of  Richard  Henry  Warren,  gave  a  recital 
February  24th  in  St.  Thomas’  Church.  The  second  of  the 
fnG?0  wWI  1  *?e  ,g‘ven  ln  St  Bartholomew’s  Church,  April 
20th,  Wagner  s  Good  Friday  Music”  was  a  feature  of  the 
first  recital.  Other  works  given  were  H.  L.  Hassler,  Pas- 
sion  Chorale,  Coleridge  Taylor,  “The  Atonement,”  J.  S. 
Bach,  Fugue  in  E  Minor,  for  orchestra  and  organ.  At  the 
second  recital,  H.  W.  Parker’s  “Concerto  for  Organ  and 
Orchestra,,  Bach  s  Cantata  “God  is  a  Sun  and  Shield  ” 

J.  Crugers  chorale,  “Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God,”  Liszt’s 
Psalm  XIII  Dvorak  s  “Te  Deum,”  and  Bach’s  “Toccata  in 
F,  for  orchestra  and  organ  will  be  given. 

J’  Austin  Springer,  of  the  Mason  Piano  School, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  recital  of  compositions  by  Dr  Wil¬ 
liam  Mason,  to  commemorate  the  latter's  seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

Mr.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
i  he  etude,  and  winner  of  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  last 
essay  contest,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of 
music  m  Wellesley  College.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  resident  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  having 
also  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  music  from  th’at  insti¬ 
tution. 

A  recital  was  given  by  pupils  of  Miss  Mary  Baldwin, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  February  22d. 

The  st.  Cecelia  Club,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  gave  a  public  re- 
citah  February  8th.  The  program  consisted  of  compositions 
by  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 

A  number  of  programs  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  H  Pontius 
of  Dubuque,  show  great  activity  in  his  studio  work  His 
pupils  recital  programs  are  well  made 


The  TUNE  A-PHONE  in  Operation 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE’S  A  RICH  FIELD 
Be  Independent  and  Stour  Obun  Employer 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being 
mS  L  taught  by  mail  by  a  new  seientifif 

TIINRd'A  TOOMr  lnventors  and  control  the 
TUNE- A -PHONE — the  scientific  invention  that 
teaches  you  in  your  own  home. 

The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating  re- 
P^lngLetC”  ls .thorough  and  easy  to  understand 
with  attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student! 
After  you  have  graduated  and  received  your  diploma 
we  help  you  start  in  business.  3  P 

Here ’s  a  real  opportunity. 

Every  musician  should  have  knowledge  of  piano 

DiSoNT,c'r/egu  atlng’  etc’  We  8ive  free  a  TUNE-A- 
HMUNK  (an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student 
Note  the  simplicity,  adaptability,  and  compactness 
of  the  instrument.  It  answers  at  once  as  a  tuning- 
tork  and  a  third  hand,  and  is  so  small  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Write  to-day  and  let  us  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  testimonials,  endorsements  from  piano  manu¬ 
facturers,  etc.,  of  our  School. 

NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

200  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


STUDY  PIANO  TUNING 

REPAIRING  AND  REGULATING  AT  HOME 

Music  Teachers  and  Pupils  can  learn  to  tune,  regulate,  and  repair 
their  own  pianos,  and  increase  their  income  by  tuning  for  others. 

PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

By  our  “  Pay-as-you-go  ”  system,  the  student  may  take  as  many 
or  as  few  lessons  as  he  desires,  and  may  accommodate  himself  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  one,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  take  them  oftener  than 
he  finds  convenient,  or  any  more  of  the  lessons  than  he  chooses. 
Should  only  one  lesson  be  taken,  much  valuable  information 
would  be  gamed  on  “The  Laws  of  Vibrating  Strings,”  “Har¬ 
monics,”  and  full  directions  on  “  How  to  Tune  Unisons,”  which 
would  save  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

Send  for  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  MVNROE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

DEPT.  E 

FALL  RIVER  5  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  CONDUCTING 

B.y  F.  W.  WODELL.  Bound  In  Cloth,  $1.50, 

clubV^be^^crg^^ld3  in  Vfl&PoVof  ^he^rtry;  ^bSinTm^e  Smal* 

show  the  widespread  interest  in  choral  ’-"VC  and  demand  fol*' thorough! j^tr,  ‘SSS,"*'  Th*'' 

absolute^  indispensable  to  a  choir  director  or  choral  conductor.  In  addition  the  h'o^confains^n"1'8’  makinF  f  work 
to  all  singers,— on  accent,  enunciation,  interpretation,  phrasing,  breathing,  etc,  *  contains  manJ  very  useful  hints 


Ghe  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study  I^g 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  originator  of  the 
Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners, 
after  returning  from  several  years’  study  with 
Friiulein  Prentnerand  Leschetizky,  the  renowned 
Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed  by  the  lack 
in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came  to’her,  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  that  she  determined  to  perfect  some 
system  bywhich  this  condition  could  beremedied. 
As  Mrs.  Dunning  has  for  years  made  child  nature 
a  study ,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical 
instructors  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

ist.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  makes  practice  a  pleasure. 

It  teaches  the  true  by  symbol. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important  points 
when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 


All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  refined. 

The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day  by 
the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best  and 
most  improved  system  of  music  study  for  begin¬ 
ners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence,  hut 
normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  April  and 
July  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire  this 
system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes  : 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical — 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musicai  work. 
Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the  young  are 
taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning  :  I  find  your  method  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended — to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York.” 


Miners 

Endorsements  of  the  highest  order  have  been 
received  from  the  following  well-known  American 
musicians : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  S.an  Francisco;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant  Gleason, 
Chicago;  John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago  ;  L.  G.  Gottschalk, 
Chicago  ;  Wilhelm  Kaffenberger,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Dunman,  Buffalo  ;  John  Lund, 
Buffalo  ;  William  S.  Waith,  Buffalo  ;  Signor 
James  Nuno,  Buffalo;  Angelo  M.  Read, 
Buffalo;  Seth  Clark,  Buffalo  ;  Joseph  Mischka, 
Buffalo  ;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaros- 
law  de  Zielinski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T4  A., 
Buffalo  ;  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T. 
A.,  Galesberg,  Ill. 

Excellent  positions  awaiting  capable  teachers 
of  the  Dunning  System.  A  booklet  containing 
letters  from  these  representative  musicians  to¬ 
gether  with  one  describing  the  Dunning  System, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 


Address  MRS.  CARRIE  L.  DUNNING,  225  Highland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Hurrotoes 

Course 

of 
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Study 


Mrs.  Frances  B.  Williams,  Teacher, 
Van  Ness  Seminary, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AH  Teachers  are  ur^ed  to 
investigate  this  method. 


Van  Ness  Seminary, 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
January  the  20th, 

1901 


Dear  Miss  Burrowes: 

I  have  only  had 
three  lessons,  but  one 
was  enough  to  enthuse  me  in 
your  admirable  method,  which  I 
plainly  see  must  compel  the 
children’s  interest.  I  am  fasci¬ 
nated  with  it.  For  years  I  have 
concentrated  my  best  efforts  on 
child  life,  and  your  charming 
method  is  indeed  a  revelation 
along  the  lines  upon  which  I 
have  so  long  been  working. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frances  B.  Williams. 


Van  Ness  Seminary, 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
January  the  20th, 

1904 


Dear  Miss  Burrowes: 

It  is  three  years 
since  I  acquired  your 
method,  and  now,  after  a  most 
full  and  varied  test,  what  I 
could  say  in  its  praise  would 
but  poorly  express  its  degree  of 
excellence  or  define  its  number¬ 
less  resources.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  say  that  every  day  spent  in 
the  work  increases  my  indebted¬ 
ness  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frances  B.  Williams. 


Addrejjej,  KATHARINE  BVR.R.0WES,  B  502  Carnegie  Ha.ll.  New  York  City;  or.  Suite  5  B,  Kirby  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method  of  Music  Study 


CLASS  PLAYING  ONE  OF  THE  TE'T  GAMES 


ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS.  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 

This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which  by  means  of  pictorial  chan 
drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and  other  interesting  devices  brings  the  following 
topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension : 

Musical  Notation,  Elementary  Harmony,  Rhythmic  Motion, 

Keyboard  Location,  Musical  History,  Finger  Calisthenics  and  Technique, 

Audition,  Composition,  Piano  Work. 

This  work  is  intently  practical  and  instructive  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundred 
enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a  large  per  cent,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lessorvs  tvre  equally  Instructive  to  either  cKlld  or  e.dult. 

The  price  for  normal  work.  Including  materials,  is  within  the  reach  of  aJl. 

Fall  Term  10  weeks.  Opens  third  Tuesday  in  September  gead  for  j>escrijptive  Booklets  and 
Spring  Term— 10  weeks.  Opens  first  Tuesday  in  March  „ 

Summer  Term— 6  weeks.  Opens  second  Tuesday  in  July  Correspondence  Course  Circulars 

Special  Work  may  be  taken  in  Shorter  Period  by  Special  Arrangement 

Address  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS,  610  Fine  ^cEIcago3  M5ch'  Blvd’ 


THE  ART  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE  OF  CHILD- NATURE 

THE  FAIRCHILD-SHERMAN  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  for  Mothers,  Kindergartners,  and  Teachers 

The  only  Musical  System  which  deals  with  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes:  “Your  object— a  most  important  one— to  stimulate  the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  and  to  make  musical  symbols  constitute  living  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object,  seem 
to  me  to  be  excellent.  May  success  be  yours.’’ 

Mothers'  Course,  Kindergartners’  Course,  Music  Teachers’  Course  ;  also  NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 
who  wish  to  form  MOTHERS’  CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERGARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN.  -  -  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  -  -  227  Irving  Avenue 


Lessons  for  Teachers 

Musical  Foundation,  Kindergarten  Principle, 
Including  Color  Music  System 

Address!  DANIEL  BATCHELLOR 

3104  Euclid  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

SIMPLEX  AND  KINDERGARTEN 

This  System  places  the  study  of  music  on  a  truly  psychological  and  educational 
basis,  hence  the  drudgery  is  eliminated,  and  the  pupils  develop  naturally  and  artis¬ 
tically,  learning  to  express  themselves,  not  merely  to  be  copyists. 

The  System  has  the  indorsement  at  home  and  abroad  of  many  of  the  best  musi¬ 
cians  and  educators,  such  as  Dr.  Wm.  Mason,  Dr.  William  Cummings,  London  ; 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  Leipsic  ;  Dr.  Gerritt  Smith,  Dr.  Anagnos,  Franklin  Taylor,  John 
Orth,  Thomas  Tapper,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  read  the  letters  of  indorsement  from  these  and  many  more 
prominent  musicians,  also  the  letters  from  teachers  who  have  given  the  method  a 
practical  trial  of  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  to  America  and  open  her 
normal  classes,  as  usual,  in  Boston  early  in  July. 

M  D  Q  Iht  XT'  D  n  ID  TO  ^5  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

lYlKo.  ±  L/H/  1  r,  City,  or  Brookline,  Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  studio  beginning  in  October,  February, 
and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons  during  entire  season. 
Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 
505  Huntington  Chambers,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


LACY  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

1302  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  M®. 

Teachers’  and  students’  course  in  all  branches  of  moaic. 

LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 

( Copyrighted  /S99) 

Board  lor  Hmitod  number  of  pupils.  Send  (sc  cfrcuimia. 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  SCHOOLS 


Brenau  Conservatory,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

SUMMER  SESSION — June  to  August,  1904 

Best  equipped  Musical  Institution  in  the  South.  Fifty  new  Brenau  pianos  will  be  in  practice  room  by  June  ist 
Pipe  Organ.  Beautiful  Concert  Hall.  J  J 

Southern  Music  Teachers’  Association  will  meet  at  Brenau  June  15th  to  June  18th  inclusive,  during  which 
ten  magnificent  Concerts,  with,  full  orchestra  and  chorus  of  ioo  voices,  "will  be  given. 

Faculty  for  Summer  Session  unsurpassed.  Full  course  in  Musical  Pedagogy.  Department  of  Oratory  under 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Stowe,  President  Southern  Teachers’  Oratorical  Association.  Full  course  in  English. 
Brenau  is  an  ideal  place  to  spend  the  summer  months. 

For  catalogue  with  full  information,  address; 

A.  W.  VAN  HOOSE, 

H.  J.  PEARCE, 


)  Associate  Presidents 

1  GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 


Summer 

Session 

for 

Music 

TEACHERS 

May 
June 
July 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


The 

Faelten 

System 


THE  H.  W.  GREENE  Brookfield  Center 

Summer  School  of  Music  CONN* 

Combines  the  advantages  of  Special  Musical  Culture  with  a 
delightful  Summer  Home  in  a  healthful  rural  New  England  village. 

Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory.  Celebrated  New  York  teachers  in  each  department. 
Interesting  Lectures  and  Recitals,  Normal  Classes,  and  Concerts,  all  of  special  value  to  Teachers 
and  Students.  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Address,  H.  W.  GREENE,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


MUSIC -  EDUCATION 

“  Music  teaches  most  exquisitely 
the  art  of  development.” — D' Israeli. 


SUMMER  NORMAL 

COURSES 

BOSTON-June  27— July  16 
CHICAGO— July  IB— August  6 

CONDUCTED  BY 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 

ADDRESS 

511  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FACULTY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 
MUSIC,  ELOCUTION.  LANGUAGES 

SPECIAL  SUMMER.  SCHOOL 

Finest  Building  Devoted  to  Music  in  America 

For  catalogue,  address 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR. 

Highland  Ave.,  Oak  St,  and  Burnet  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 


68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 


The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 


OPEN  .1 1 1  SUMMER  Rail  Term  Begins  Sept,  2<jth 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD 


FOR  SINGERS 
AND  TEACHERS 

The  National  Summer  School 
of  Music  =  - — 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST 
St  Round  Lclko,  N.Y.  (near  Saratoga) 

EDMUND  J.  MYER,  Director 

Assisted  by  a  corps  of  competent  teachers 


A  unique  school  for  singers 

A  practical  normal  course  for  teachers  of  singing 
The  only  course  of  the  kind  in  America 

SIXTEEN-PAGE  BOOKLET  SENT  FREE 

Address:  EDMUND  J.  MYER,  32  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 


Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  and 
Orange,  IN.  J. 


June  Is t  to 
October  1st 


A  New  Departure 

MR.  F.  H.  SHEPARD,  AUTHOR  OF  “  HARMONY  SIMPLIFIED," 

ETC.,  AND  MRS.  SHEPARD  ANNOUNCE  A  SPECIAL  SUMMER 
COURSE  OF  TEN  TO  FIFTEEN  LESSONS  IN  THE 

New  Thought  Applied  to  Music  Teaching 

EMBRACING  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  IDEAS 


CHARACTER. 

BUILDING 

NERVOUS 

TEACHERS 


FEATURES 


BRANCHES 


HARMONY 
BY  MAIL 

WESTERN 

TEACHERS 


The  elements  of  Mentality  and  Spirituality,  and 
their  application  to  Music  Study.  On  these  lines 
the  teacher  grows  as  unceasingly  as  the  pupil. 

and  tired  teachers  are  taught  definitely  how  to 
teach  without  exhaustion;  how  to  substitute 
poise  for  nervousness;  and  how  to  enjoy  every 
moment  of  teaching. 

A  System  of  Technic  which  awakens  the  Art  instinct 
instead  of  repressing  it. 

How  to  secure  immediate  artistic  results  with  the  young¬ 
est  child  without  kindergarten  work. 

How  to  succeed  with  boy  pupils. 

A  new  system  of  teaching  Sight  Playing. 

The  Cheney  System  of  Piano  Teaching. 

Phrasing  and  Interpretation. 

Complete  Repertoire  of  Teaching  Material. 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ  (three  manual  concert  organ 
in  our  Recital  Hall).  Harmony  and  Ear  Training. 
Lectures  and  Recitals. 

Send  for  free  Specimen  Lesson;  many  teachers  using 
this  as  a  guide  in  their  personal  work. 

For  the  convenience  of  Western  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  will  give  a  course  in  or  near  St.  Louis. 


Write  for  appointment  and  full  information 

The  Shepard  School  of  Music 

Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


A  complete  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  musical  notation, 
rhythm,  elementary  harmony,  and 
musical  kindergarten.  This  course  is  the 
most  perfect  in  application  and  execution  of  any 
course  of  its  kind  ever  offered.  Any  music  teacher 
or  anyone  who  has  had  two  terms  of  music  lessons 
can  take  up  this  course  by  mail  from  us  and  teach 
it  at  once.  One  of  our  pupils  got  70  pupils  in  two 
weeks  ;  another  securea  50.  All  of  them  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  This  new  method  has  never  failed  to  give 
immediate  results  to  everyone  who  takes  it. 


DallasTexa  s 

CHASV.LaNDON. 


FOR  BUSY 
TEACHERS  IN 


Condensed  Courses 
M  ason’s  T ouch  and  T echnic 


Kindergarten  Course 

for  Teachers  at 

A  REASONABLE  TUITION  RATE 


Wilh  the  practical  application  of 
the  Touches  for  Artistic  Effects 

Course  in  Phrasing  and  Expression 
Round  Table  Talks  and  Lectures 


Classes  from  June  22d  to  July  -9th,  at  Dallas,  Texas 
Low  Prices.  Rebate  to  Pupils  coming  from  other  States. 

Address,  Landon  Conservatory,  Box  591,  Dallas,  Texas 


Ki 


lindtvorth 


CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 


A  first-class  Music  School  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  in  the  South.  Delightful  climate  both  Summer 
and  Winter. 

Special  Courses  for  teachers  June  20  to  July  30. 
Home  Boarding  Department,  pleasant  rooms,  good  table. 
For  catalogue,  address 

KURT  MUELLER. 

235  Courtland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


E'Oerell  pianos  used 


EAR  TRAINING 

and  PEDAGOGY 

Cha.uta.uqua.,  N.  Y.  July  5 — August  20 

A  sound,  practical  course  for 
Teachers  of  any  branch  of  Music 

Address.  CARRIE  A.  ALCHIN 
Station  Q  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


T5he  NATIONAL 

College  of  Music 


809  N.  BROAD  ST. 


DR.  M.  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION— GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 


Grade  I,  School 
Grade  2,  Academy 


Grade  3,  Conservatory 
Grade  4,  College 

Vocal  and  Instrumental,  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  to  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertains 
t*  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 


DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 

809  N.  broad  st.,  Philadelphia 


The  T homas  Normal 

Training  School 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION 


Public  School  Music,  Dra.wirvg,  Physica.1 
Tra-ining,  Domestic  Science,  Penmanship, 
Manual  Tra.inirvg.  r>*  Tr*  v*  T>* 

Also  the  Liebling  System  of  Adva.nced 
Pia.no  Study  a  rvd  the  Gaynor  System  of 
Elementary  Piano  Study.  T>* 

Write  for  special  circulars  to 

EMMA  A.  THOMAS,  Director 

550  Woodward  Avenue 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 
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The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

[Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

organized  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Oood  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained  Supervisor. 
This  department  offers  a  one  year’s  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 

Season  of  1904=1905  opens  September  6,  1904. 

THE  CROSBY^  ADAMS  SCHOOL 

MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  Teachers  for  the  study  of  critically 
selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  haying  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period  “the  very  first  work  at  the 
piano,  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

Write  for  particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director 
_  _ Ha.ndel  HaJI,  Chicago 


American  Conservatory 

Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER 
NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  27,  and  ending 
Saturday,  July  30,  1904. 

Lectures  by  Eminent  Musical  Educators. 
Concerts,  RecitaJs,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  CIRCULAR 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT.  President 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

A  monthly  journal  for  string  instrument  players.  $1  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts 
Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  18,  fi.oo. 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


professional  Directory 


CHICAGO 


nO^ACE  P.  DIBBLE,  Lecture  Song  Recitals,  and 
Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Singing,  The  Conservatorium, 
3631  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DR.  HENRY  HANCHETT,  Concert  Pianist 
Teacher,  Lectures,  etc.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York! 


CHICAGO  Fine  Arts  Building 

Normal  Course 


JOHN  ORTH,  Pianist  and  Teacher.  Classes  in 
Teaching  Teachers  how  to  Teach  Piano  Summer 
Classes.  146  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE, 

Voice,  Piano,  Theory,  Lee.  Recitals,  136  5th  ave.,' 
New  York,  and  708  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Bee te Violins  sa^-ffla; 


Sent  prepaid,  ©n  10 
Days’  ~  '  " 
Soulful  mellow  tone. 

Send  stamp  for  valuable  booklet. 
How  to  Judge  Violins.” 


BYRON  E.  BEEBE,  Box  J,  Franklin  Park  (Chicago),  III 


MATHEWS’  ??? 
SUMMER  CLASS 


Leschetizky’s  Principles 

July  4-July  30]  OF  PIANO  PLAYING  [July  4-July  30 

If  you  desire  to  acquire  a  simple,  clear, 
and  most  successful  method  of  teaching 
and  artistic  playing,  study  these  princi¬ 
ples.  Lectures,  Illustrations,  Recitals, 
free.  Send  for  further  information,  en¬ 
dorsements,  testimonials,  etc.,  to 

THE  HEINZE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARTISTIC  PIANO  PLAYING 
Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

July  4  to  July  30,  1904 


F' or  Piano  Ueachers 


REPAIRING  OF 
FINE  VIOLINS 

c  ^  an  art  in  which  we  excel. 

It  you  have  a  valuable  instrument  out  of  repair  ;  or  if  you 
want  a  Good  Violin  or  any  Vidlin  Supplies  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  us.  WAGNER  &  GEORGE 

Manufrs.  and  Dealers.  I  7  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Violins,  New  and  Old.  Fine  Italian  Strings. 


WM.  E.  SNYDER,  Concert  Piajiisi 
«Li\d  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 


OF  TECHNIQVE  AND  INTERPRETATION 


Just  returned  from  several  years’  study  under  the  great  Vienna 
master,  and  is  introducing  this  system  in  the  Kemper  Hall  Sem- 
inary,  Kenosha,  Wis.  You  need  the  text-book — then  you  need 
personal  instruction  to  work  it  out  rightly. 

STVDIO:  No.  64  AVDITORIVM  BV1LDING,  CHICAGO,  III. 


THE  CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 


is  the  only  school  in  Chicago 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELYto  the  PIANO 

It  stands  for  Pia.no  -  Musicianship.  No 
free  scholarships  —  no  medals  — no  fads. 
Simply  the  best  Piano  Course  in  Chicago  at 
the  lowest  consistent  rates.  Special  Summer 
Term.  Address  CHARLES  E.  WATT, 

Director,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


Chicago ,  July,  1904 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS,  Principal 
BLANCHE  DINGLEY-MATHEWS, Associate 

•Send  for  Circular  showing 
the  most  attractive  Courses  for 
Progressive  Piano  Teachers  ever 
offered. 

Within  the  means  of  every 
teacher. 

address 

3638  Lake  Avenue,  Chicago 


GARUTHERS  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

Summer  Normal  Course,  July  5  to  30 

Twenty  Lectures  by  JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS,  author  of  -  Piano  Technic  for  Children.” 

A  Daily  Class  in  Theory,  Dictation,  and  Ear-Training,  by  MARY  FRANCES  FROTHINGHAM,  author  of  “Dictation  Studies 

in  Melody  and  Harmony  for  Children.” 

_ CLASSES  IN  TECHNIC— DAILY  DEMONSTRATIVE  LESSONS. 
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THIRTIETH  YEAR 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


fletroit  Conservatory 
ILf=—  of  Music 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  Director 


Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


(1902-03)— 655  Pupils 


1210  Recitals 


f'nr'Yi  1-ttr  includes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York,  Piano, 

Organ,  and  Composition  ;  Wm.  Yunck,  Violin  ;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton, 

Voice;  and  a  corps  of  40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed  for  their  excellence. 

SUMMER  SESSION— July  and  August 

Students  and  Teachers  of  all  branches  of  music 

to  review  and  take  advanced  work  in  their  several  departments  under  a  corps  of  the  best  instructors. 


PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


240  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secrelary 


Harmony  ami  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

611  Butler  Exchange,  providence,  R.  I. 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc, 

Author  of 

“Material,”  “Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  “Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY,  COMPOSI-  T»  V"  TUf  A  ¥  T 

TION,  COUNTERPOINT  13  1  ITl  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add.,  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Denver  Music  an d  Fine  Arts  College 

Alt  -MUSIC,  painting,  oratory,  drama,  languages, 

rill  me  nriSj  AND  literature  taught  by  expert  professors 

Everything  about  the  institution  is  first-class  and  up-to-date.  The  best  climate  in  the  world, 
especially  adapted  to  vocal  study.  Prospectus  free.  Address: 

SAMUEL  H.  BLAKESLEE,  Dean,  90  i  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 


A  Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  a.nd  Aims 


COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITERARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Broad  Street 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

1329*1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
branenes  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Arjtist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 
Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Department. 
PRESTON  WARE  OREM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision: 

ENOCH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Mention  The  Etude.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Incorporated  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

G0LLE6E  OF  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 

1511  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandle  R,  PR  ES’T 


FILED  ERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

CONCERT  OR.GANIST 
TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO.  AND  THEOR.Y 
Organ  lessons  given  on  the  three-manual  Electric  Organ 
at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Fifty  of  Mr.  Maxson’s  Organ  pupils  have  obtained 
church  positions. 


The  Interstate 

Teachers’  Agency 


614  Canal  Street 

New  Orleans 
Louisiana 


Places  Music  Teachers  in  the  leading  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

IM.  C.  VICKERS,  Manager  • 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JVL1A  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 
Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  services 
of  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  have 
received  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  and  admirably 
qualified  to  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  studying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann’s  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  him  at 
stated  intervals. 

For  concert  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  in¬ 
struction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  until 
October  1st, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St.,  New  York  City. 


School  of  Music 


Philadelphia:  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S.  18th  St. 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 


Nusic  Cypograpby  in  all  Its  Branches 


cQiii 


Dudley  C.  Limerick 


JNo.  10  South  Flicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Summer  Course  of  five  weeks  (specially  for 
Teachers),  May  23 — June  25. 

Session  1903-1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  branches. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Hugh  A,  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  south  38th  street 
LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

B  Y  M  A  I  L  IN  HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  ANB 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

( W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors:-,  Philip  H.  Goepp 

fC.  Stewart  Dun  combe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Harmony  Lessons 


■_  jlkig  •  ■  Pianoforte  pupils  received  during 

IIY  ly|  H  I  I  the  SUMMER.  New  method  for 

*"^4/  *  ■  wm  *  *  developing  strength  and  flexibility 

of  wrist  and  forearm  muscles. 

Write  for  terms,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply.  Address, 

FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS 
The  Norwood  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DR.  ROBERT  GOLDBECK’S 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
and  Theory  (including  Counterpoint  and  Fugue),  with  all  the  details 
that  make  up  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  according 
to  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R_.  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


QUSTAV  L.  BECKER. 

Concert  "Pianist,  Ueacher,  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker's  pupils  are  themselvas  teacher*. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street.  -  -  New  York  City 


The  Leschetisfcy  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  Frl.  Prentner 
Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

State  Normal  a.nd  Training  School  -  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN,  Secretary 

( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS . 

^  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SERENADE 


Transcription  by 
MAURITS  LEEFSON 
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WEDDING  DAY 

HOC  HZ  EI TST  AG  AUF  TROLDHAUGEN  * 

EDVARD  GRIEG.  Op, 65. No. 6. 


Tempo  di  marcia  un  poco  vivace.  m'.m.J=12o. 
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*  Troldhaugen  is  the  country  residence  of  the  composer. 
Copyright  ,1906, by  Theo.Presser. 
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THE  SPANISH  GYPSY 

MAZURKA. 
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*  Go  from  here  to  the  beginning  and  play  to  Fine;  then  play  Trio. 
C  opyright  ,1903*  by  Theo  .  Presser. 
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Moderato.  m.  m.  -lie  CARL  KOELLING,  Op.  371. 


CJ  CJ 


*  Repeat  the  first  16  measures , then  go  to  next  page. 
Copyright,  1904,by  Theo.Presser . 
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To  Miss.  Marguerite  Hall. 

DAINTY  LITTLE  LOYE. 


fVords  by 
ARTHUR  AIACY. 


Music  by 

EDGAR  A.  P.  NEWCOMB. 
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Down  the  hill, 


Smiling  as  he  thought  of  sipping  Sweets  at  will. 
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She  said  “No, 


Love  must  go ,” 


Dainty  little  Love  came  tripping 
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Copyright  secured  in  England 

Also  published  for  High, and  Low  Voice. 


Copyright  transferred  1903  to  Theo.  Presser. 
Copyright  JS04  by  H .  B.  Stevens  Co.2 
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Down  the  hill,  Down  the  hill. 
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Dainty  little  Love  went  sighing  Up  the  hill ,  Up  the  hill . 
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To  Mrs  A.  A. Ewing. 


0,  Master,  Take  Us  Through  The  Gate. 


GEORGE  A  .MAHL,  JR. 


CHARLES  EDWIN  VEON. 
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greet  me  from  a  -  far. 
Je  -  sus,  On  that  gold  -  en  heavhi  -  ly  shore; 


The  clouds  seem  full  of  mag-ic 
And  when  our  earth -ly' cares  are 
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And  I  fear  I  am  too  late, 
And  our  qui  -  et  rest  we  take, 


And  I  look  at  Je-sus, 
And  we  look  at  Je-sus 


Copy  right, 1904, by  Theo.Presser.6. 
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Lov-  er,  Say  -  ing  take  me  through  the  gate, 
Lov  -  er,  Sav  -  ing  take  us  through  the  gate, 
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The  selection  given  below  offers  the  best 
of  her  many  works,  well  fingered  and 
phrased  by  Hans  T.  Seifert : 

Grade 

Op.  5,  Menuet  in  G#  m .  6  75  cts 

Op.  7,  Barcarolle  in  F .  5  50  “ 

Op.  24,  Libellules .  4  50  “ 

Op.  32,  Guitarre,  Caprice .  4  50  “ 

Op.  35,  No.  2,  Automne,  Etude  de  Concert  6  75  “ 

Op.  37,  Callirhoe,  Ballet : 

Pas  des  Amphores,  2d  Air  de  Ballet  4  65  “ 

Pas  des  Echarpes,  together  with  Pas 

du  Voile,  3d  Air  de  Ballet  .  .  .  .  '  4  50  “ 

Callirhoe,  4th  Air  de  Ballet .  5  40  “ 

Op.  42,  Les  Willis  (The  Water  Sprites)  5  75  “ 

Op.  56,  Scaramouche  (The  Clown)  ...  5  50  “ 

Air  de  Ballet .  .  .  5  75  “ 

La  Lisonjera  (The  Flatterer)  ...  4  60  “ 

USUAL  DISCOUNT. 


Write  for  Carl  Fischer's  select  list  of  Instructive 
Piano  Compositions,  especially  prepared  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  student,  by  Hans  T.  Seifert,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

C.  Fischer’s  Leaflets  on  Piano  Music,  No.  7 


Carl  f/schbr<pookk*g>  new  yoak 


CECILE  CHAMINADE 


as  a  composer  ranks  high  among  contem¬ 
poraries.  Her  compositions,  mostly  romantic 
in  form,  are  of  fascinating  beauty  and  exqui- 


elegance 
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Last  month  we  showed  a  reduced  picture  of  the  title  page 
of  VASHTI  (without  the  colors,  of  course).  This  month 
we  print  a  reduced  passage  from  the  Trio.  This  Trio  is 
worked  up  in  fine  shape  on  the  page  that  follows.  I  f  you 
will  play  it  over  a  few  times  you  will  find  that  it  lingers 
with  you — it  sticks  in  the  mind. 

Perhaps  you  intended  to  order  VASHTI  last  month,  but 
neglected  it.  You  had  better  order  it  before  you  forget  it. 
You  will  enjoy  playing  it.  Your  friends  will  enjoy  hearing 
it.  As  a  good  pianist  said  of  it,  “It  is  one  of  the  rare 
pieces  of  which  every  strain  is  pretty.” 

Every  day  brings  us  enthusiastic  compliments  on  V  ASHTI. 
Here  is  one  that  came  the  day  this  “ad”  was  written  : 

_  “  I  travel  all  the  time,  and  everywhere  am  asked  to  play  the 
piano.  I  always  play  VASHTI,  for  that  is  the  piece  that  takes.” 

M.  J.  HILL,  Singing  Evangelist. 

Piano  Solo  (with  artistic  title)  60  cts.,  mailed  for  30  cts.  net 


Orchestra,  ten  parts  and  piano, . 55  cts.  net 

Full  Band . 50  cts.  net 


THE  FILLMORE  BROS.  CO. 

528  Elm  Street  41-43  Bible  House 

CINCINNATI,  O.  NEW  YOR.K 
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C2XS 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  18th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 

Sells  all  over  the  world. 


NOW  IN  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

GRIMM’S 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

Fer  Beginners  on  Ihe  PIANOFORTE 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALL 

Price,  $1.00  per  copy.  To  Teachers,  67  cents 

GAINING  GROUND 

Grimm’s  Simple  Method ©f  Modern  Harmony 

Already  adopted  by  many  ©f  our  best  theorists. 
Send  for  book  of  testimonials. 

Price  for  Complete  Book,  Cloth,  .  .  .  $1.50 

“  Vols.  I  and  II,  “  .  .  each,  1,00 

25  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  the  above  send  direct  to 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

General  Mvisic  Dealers 

105  &  107  W.  4th  St..  -  Cirvclnsoti.  O. 


Bhe  Education: 

of  the  Child 

is  an  engrossing  subject.  In  recent  years,  music,  as 
a  necessary  branch  of  education,  has  been  more 
seriously  considered,  and  demonstrations  have  been 
made  showing  that  foundational  work  along  solid 
lines  is  bearing  wholesome  fruit.  The  demand  will 
be  made  more  and  more  strenuously  in  the  future 
that  music  shall  be  taught,  not  simply  as  a  superficial 
accomplishment  but  in  a  manner  that  will  give  one 
an  understanding  of  it;  as  a  basic  study;  as  ©ne  of 
the  recognized  branches  of  a  general  education. 

The  works  entitled  “  Music=Education,”  by 
Calvin  B.  Cady,  are  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  published  on  this  subject. 

VOL.  I.— AN  OUTLINE.  Price  $  1.50. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  educational  processes  whereby 
music  as  a  mode  of  thought  can  be  developed  in  the  conscisusness 
of  every  student  and  brought  to  expression. 

VOL.  II.— TEACHERS’  MATERIAL.  #1.50. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  processes  of  music  education  as  sketched  in  Volume  I. 
Aside  from  its  importance  as  a  text-book,  it  contains  much  special 
and  valuable  material,  also  a  carefully  prepared  reference  catalogue. 

DICTATION  STUDIES  IN  MELODY  AND 
HARMONY  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Mary 
Frances  Frothingham.  With  Introduction  by 
Julia  Lois  Caruthers.  80  pages.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  preparatory  course  in  harmony,  dwelling  specifically  on 
dictation  and  ear-training  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  in  the 
child-mind  a  basis  for  thorough  music-thinking.  A  thoroughly 
practical  work. 

PIANO  MATERIAL  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

PIANO  TECHNIC  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Julia 

Lois  Caruthers,  containing  forty  illustrations  of  a 
child’s  hand.  A  book  of  142  pages,  strongly  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  $ 2.00 . 

A  work  particularly  fortunate  in  its  elementary  presentation 
of  the  subject,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  technical  principle  involved 
in  advanced  piano  playing  which  is  not  given  in  this  book. 

Miss  Caruthers  uses  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  Mother  Goose 
and  other  favorite  classics  from  the  literature  for  children  as 
material  suggesting  technical  action  for  the  finger  plays  and 
rhythmic  drills,  which  are  studied  and  practised  away  from  the 
piano  and  afterwards  at  the  piano. 

THE  VERY  FIRST  LESSONS  AT  THE 
PIANO.  By  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.  75  cents. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  accomplished  by  employing  both 
hands  alternately  as  necessity  requires.  This  melody  feature  of 
the  lessons  goes  far  towards  removing  the  dryness  connected  with 
the  study  of  piano  playing,  and  the  words  to  which  many  of  the 
melodies  are  set  furnish  added  interest. 

FOLK-SONGS  FOR  TEN  FINGERS.  By  Calvin 

B.  Cady.  Price  50  cents. 

Twenty-three  well-known  Folk-songs,  with  and  without  words, 
arranged  as  little  piano  pieces ;  first  and  second  grade  in  difficulty. 

FIVE  TONE  SKETCHES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Rather  freely  written  second  grade  pieces. 

PRIMARY  TONE  PICTURES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Free-hand  melodies  for  each  hand  alone  and  both  together; 
first  grade. 

HAPPY  MOMENTS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES, 

By  Nettie  Ellsworth.  Bosk  I  and  Book  II, 
each  5©  cents. 

Bright  interesting  first  and  second  grade  pieces,  wholly  free 
from  chord  writing. 

ALBUM  LEAVES.  By  Georgia  D.  Newcsmb.  60  cts. 
A  collection  of  characteristic  first  grade  pieces. 

FOUR  LITTLE  PIECES.  By  Caroline  Kohl- 
saat.  Price  40  cents. 

First  grade  descriptive  pieces,  daintily  told. 

TEN  TWO-VOICED  MELODIES  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  By  Blanche  Van  Kuran.  75  cents. 
These  belong  in  the  latter  part  of  first  grade. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR.  By  Alice  Bennett 
Wing.  Price  75  cents. 

A  group  of  eight  easy  pieces  of  first  and  second  grades. 

The  above  collections  are  all  exceptionally  desirable  for 
the  early  grades  of  piano  work.  They  are  not  the  ordinary 
melody  in  the  right  hand  with  the  conventional  chord  ac¬ 
companiment.  They  are  strongly  characteristic  and  are 
skillfully  and  musically  written. 

"Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

220  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

All  the  above  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  Cady,  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  responsible  parties* 
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MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

-  =  By  MAIL  TO  - 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  <W  SATISFACTORILY 

OX/'R  SYSTEM  OF  DEALING 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  mvisic  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following: 

A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value ; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “On  Sale”  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  together  with  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  country  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

IHHe  Desire  Horn-  tTrabe,  lar«e  or  small>  or  even  a  portion  of  “• 

- ■ - An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com¬ 
positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 

our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 

\ 

will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking : 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows,  and  Strings. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  and  Importer 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


JWc>t£j  'Ready' : 

CONCERT  AND  *• 
EXHIBITION  MUSIC 

For  Commencement,  Graduation 
or  Closing  of  School  Exercises. 


FOVR  HANDS  (One  Piano) 

Grand  Polka  de  Concert  ....  Bartlett 

Old  Black  Joe . Foster-Pratt 

Dixie’s  Land . Grobe-Berg 

Last  Smile . Wollenhaupt 

Polo  Galop . Goerdeler 

Serenata  . . Moszkowski 

Recollections  of  Home . Mills 

FOUR  HANDS  (Two  Pianos) 

Bout-en-Train  Galop . Ketterer 

Spanish  Dance  No.  2  .  .  .  .  Moszkowski 


Huguenots  Overture . Meyerbeer 

Puritani  Fantasia . Bellini 

SIX  HANDS  (One  Piano) 

Faust  Fantasia . Gounod 

Canadian  Boat  Song . Czerny 

Old  Black  Joe . Foster 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  ....  Foster 

EIGHT  HANDS  (Two  Pianos) 

Grand  Marche  de  Concert  .  .  Wollenhaupt 

Rosemary  Waltzes .  Fowler 

Tannhauser  March . Wagner 

Wedding  March . Mendelssohn 

Faust  Fantasia . Gounod 

BRILLIANT  PIANO  SOLOS 

*My  Old  Kentucky  Home  .  .  .  Gimbel 

K1  Dorado  Polka . Bartlett 

*  Meditation . Bailey 

Fencers’  Dance . Eversole 

Under  the  Lilacs . Bolling 

*Tarantelle  . Mills 

*At  the  Spring . Joseffy 


Pieces  marked  *  are  carefully  fingered  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  sent  on  examination,  if 
desired,  at  our  usual  liberal  discount.  Complete  list 
of  4,  6,  8  hand  music  is  free  for  the  asking.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  it. 


Importers  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books. 
Pianos,  Organs,  Musical  Instruments,  Strings, 
Music  Paper,  Blank  Copy  Books, 
Metronomes,  Etc. 


WM.  A.  POND  CO. 

148  Fifth  Avenue  ....  NEW  YORK 


VALLAMONT 


Anaimte  moJertlo*" 

"y  and  Mounts 
REVERIE. 

**■*  BAB 

ky  1  Lincoln: 

«~r  i 

fffr  *  * 

COMPLETE  COPIES  mailed  upon  receipt 

of  25c.  (stamps  accepted).  Or,  send  us  $1.00,  and 
we  will  send  you  six  of  the  following: 

Vallamont 

Katunka,  Intermezzo,  March,  Two-step.  (Critics 
say  it  beats  “  Hiawatha.”)  Just  out,  and 
selling  enormously. 

The  Voice  of  the  Flowers,  Valse  Intermezzo. 
Sunbeams  and  Shadows,  a  Tone-Poem. 

Japan’s  Triumphal  March.  Selling  big. 

Under  Southern  Skies,  Waltzes.  “  Big  hit." 

Only  a  Bunch  of  Violets,  Waltzes. 

VANDERSLOOT  MUSIC  COMPANY 
WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

The  Vandersloot  Teaching  Edition  is  in  great  demand 
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•CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS* 


MR.  HUNEKEH’S  NEW  VOLUME 

OVERTONES 

By  JAMES  HUNEKER 

12mo.  $1.25,  net.  (Postage,  12  cents.) 

ANOTHER  volume  of  studies  in  musical  and  literary  musical  subjects  by  the  author  of 
“  Chopin,”  “  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music,”  etc. 

The  subjects  include:  “Richard  Strauss,”  “A  Mystic  Melodrama:  Parsifal,”  “Lit¬ 
erary  Men  who  Loved  Music”  (Balzac,  Turgenieff,  Daudet,  etc.),  “The  Eternal 
Feminine,”  “  The  Beethoven  of  French  Prose,”  “  Nietsche,  the  Rhapsodist,”  “  Anarchs  of 
Art,”  “After  Wagner — What?”  and  “Verdi  and  Boi’to.”  The  essays  have  all  of  Mr. 
Huneker’s  well-known  characteristics — originality  and  novelty  in  point  of  view,  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  richness  of  illustration  in  the  exposition,  and  raciness  and  pungency  in  the 
individual  phrase. 

Scribner’s  Mvisica.1  Literactvire  List 

containing  112  pages,  describing  Musical  Books 
of  every  description,  sent  free  on  aLpplica.tion 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

Nos.  153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK* 


SPttANKLE’S  UNIVERSAL  PIANO  STUDIES 


New  York,  March  23,  1904. 

“This  is  an  entirely  new  and  modern  elementary  piano  method  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Sprankle,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

“  Teachers  will  find  these  studies  to  contain  a  most  valuable  collection  of  teaching  material,  and  also 
helpful  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  pupils’  work.  From  a  technical  standpoint,  these  studies  are  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  from  a  musical  standpoint  they  excel  all  that  have  preceded  them.  The  entire  book  is  care¬ 
fully  fingered  and  phrased.  It  contains  fifty-five  pages,  sheet  music  size,  is  nicely  printed  and  bound. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  musical,  and  practical  instruction  books  ever  presented  to 
the  musical  world.  We  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  teachers  of  piano.” — The  Musical  Courier. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER. — To  introduce  Sprankle’s  Universal  Piano  Studies  they 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  Cenfs  (stamps  or  currency).  Retail  Price,  $1.00. 
Introductory  offer  expires  June  15,  1904. 


WALTER  S.  SPRANKLE,  TublUher ,  809  E.  11th  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Composers  Manuscripts 

I  CORRECT,  rearrange,  and  reconstruct  musical 
manuscripts,  making  them,  from  a  musical  and 
technical  standpoint,  acceptable  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  also  set  music  to  suitable  words.  Many 
manuscripts  are  returned  by  publishers  because  of  in¬ 
accuracies  in  harmony  or  arrangement.  Do  not  run 
this  risk,  but  send  your  manuscripts  to  me.  Many 
representative  composers  consult  me  before  submitting 
a  manuscript  for  publication.  Why  shouldn’t  you 
write  me  to-day  ? 


CHARLES  L.  JOHNSON 

2326  BROOKLYN  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


All  Teachers  Say: 

A  Silent  Prayer  MARIE  LOVKA 

for  Piano,  is  all  the  Publishers  claim  it  to  be. 

Price,  18  cts.  postpaid 


. . . 

i -  EVERY  I 

i  TEACHER  PUPIL  i 

■  SHOULD  USE  THE  j 

jNEW  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD  \ 

l  OF  ALL  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  r 

!  SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS  j 

£  FOR  PIANO  r 

{  ‘‘HOW  TO  STUDY  and  PRACTISE  THEM"  l 

By  EDWARD  SCHUBERT  { 

jTHEO.  PRESSER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,  price  ! 
I  Or,  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  50c.  2 

4  *  (aq*nts  wanted  in  every  city)  £ 


MECKEL  SAYS: 

It  will  pay  you  to  be  in  close  touch  with  a  wide-awake  New 
York  firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  popular  and  classical 
Music  and  sells  at  lowest  publishers'  prices  all  publications, 
American  and  foreign. 

We  earnestly  solicit  all  or  part  of  your  patronage,  but,  should 
you  wish  to  use  our  Expert  advice  only,  such  a  letter  would 
receive  as  prompt  reply  as  an  order. 

All  orders  and  inquiries  are  attended  to  by  trained  musicians, 
who  are  pianists  and  vocalists  of  wide  experience. 

We  correspond  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 

This  Month’s  Special  Offer : 

THE  CAVALIER 

Anew  Military  March  and  Two-step,  by  Sydney  P.  Harris. 
A  genuine  big  hit,  brilliant  and  catchy.  Accepted  and  now  played 
by  the  great  Sousa  band. 

Introductory  price  (send  stamps  or  silver) 


H.  A.  WEYMANN  SON 

Music  Publishers  923  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Psx. 


TEN  CENTS 

Write  for  Catalogue  containing  3000  numbers. 

G.  V.  M  ECKEL,  845  EIGHTH  AVE.,  N  EW  YORK 


A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Pages 


“NEW  TECHNIC” 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the 

FINGERS,  WRISTS,  ARMS, 
AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HVG0  MANS  FELD  T 


It  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui¬ 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application, 
but  when  once  mastered  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weimar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  other  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild. 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
$500.” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Price,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct, 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


GUARANTEE!  “  New  Technic”  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  price  paid  will  be  refunded.  Will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  if  desired.  Copies  for  sale  by  Theo.  Presser 
and  music  dealers  generally. 


Leo.  Feist  £4  whilst8  New  York 
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Have  You  Examined? 

KUBINSTEIN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES,  technical 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano¬ 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

HEUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES,  in  fOUr  grades 
REUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES.  in  two  grades. 

REUTLINGS’  MUSIC  PAD.  A  Tablet  for  Theory 
Students. 

BR1X  DAILY  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggios. 

GIESBACM’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 

four  books. 

HOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  “FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION." 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 

Flo  we*  Hallads 

By  CARO  SENOVR 

FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOLS 

Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 
Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charming 
Illustrations, — a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 

A  desirable  book  for  teachers,  as  it  instructs  and  entertains  the 
children  at  the  same  time.  The  plays  are  easily  understood  and 
the  music  simple  and  harmonious.  The  flowers  represented  are  : 
Violets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Poppies,  Buttercups,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Wild  Rose,  Dandelions,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Clover  Blossoms.  11 
also  contains  a  charming  lullaby,  “  Sleep,  Little  Flowers,  Sleep  1  ” 

The  book  is  well  indorsed  by  authors  and  composers. 

Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  viith  White  Letters,  $1.00 


Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  and 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  simi  lar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


^/Iddress  C.  S.  SENOUR. 

2520  Quarry  St.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

COPY 

COUPON 

Ou  receiptor  this  Coupon,  with  15  one-cent  stamps  for  mailing  ex¬ 
penses,  naming  this  journal,  with  names  and  addresses  of  5  music 
teachers,  will  mail  you  for  examination,  THE  SUPREME,  our 
new  75c.  Class  Book,  absolutely  free.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  CLASS 
BOOK  published.  Organizers  of  large  classes  are  using  it  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  It  contains  many  bright  sparkling  exercises,  care¬ 
fully  graded  for  beginners,  and  for  more  advanced  work,  the  Glee 
and  Chorus  Dept,  is  simply  immense.  A  good  book  is  invaluable, 
where  results  are  desired.  Order  today.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  book,  and  be  ready  for  fall  and  winter  work.#Closest  competi¬ 
tion  promptly  met.  State  book  you  have  been  using  and  prices  paid. 
N.  XV.  Mu«ic  «  o..  120  Walnut  St..,  Chicago 

The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  ©n  receipt  of  the  marked  prices. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to  $ 

H.  R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  1S4L  NEW  YORK  CITY 


72  Pages.  20  cents. 

How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible 

lO  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES.  in  two  books. 

The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  are 

now  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning.the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  die  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  ©Id  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash,  ©ne  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc. 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin'  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price,  50c. 

A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 
Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive  ;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 


ChargeoftheLightBngadeMch. 

Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 
America  Forever  March 
One  of  Pauli’S  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in,  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 


Dance  of  Ihe  Fire-Flies 

A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 
specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.  50c. 


The  Burning  of  Rome  March — E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 
ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians-- Alarm 
of  Fire— People  in  Consternation— Second  Alarm— People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

READ  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  namffd  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 
to  take. ad  vantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  1  of  above  (postpaid)  -  •  $  .25 

tt  3  J  Including  the  above  named  I  .60 

4  book  collection  of  32  pieces  V  .75 

“  6  l  FREE  j  1.00 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  York  © 


Cbe  /Ifousictan 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

INTERESTS  OF  MUSIC 

Edited  By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

15  cents  per  copy  $  1.50  per  year 


_ _  __  • 

TATE  have  purchased  the  above-named  publication,  the  December 
V  V  number  1903  being  the  first  issue  under  our  ownership.  We  intend 
to  make  this  well-known  publication  more  than  ever  desirable  and  complete. 

We  have  set  a  very  high  standard  for  ourselves  in  this  venture,  and  shall 
not  be  satisfied  unless  we  produce  the  finest  musical  journal  published 
anywhere.  The  Musical  Record  and  Review  is  discontinued.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  deserve  the  co-operation  and  interest  of  all  music  lovers, 
and  already  have  reason  to  be  much  gratified  from  the  evidences  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  music-loving  public  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out 
our  plans;  which  include  improvements  in  every  department.  Our  object  is 
to  make  this  publication  a  treasure  house  of  information,  instruction  inspiration 
and  entertainment  for  the  teacher,  student,  professional  musician  or  amateur. 

The  reading  pages  are  filled  with  contributions  by  the  best  writers  and 
each  issue  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  attractive  music  (forty  pages  in  all). 


Choir  anb  Choral  /Ifcaga3me 

Edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHOIRMASTERS 

Each  number  contains  16  pages  of  new  music. 

$1.00  per  year  10  cents  a  number  Sa.mple  copy  free 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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HABERBIER,  E.  Pianist’s  Vade  Mecum  i.co 

A  selection  of  tliree  hundred  and  ninety  short  exercises  tor 
pianoforte,  selected  by  Ludvig  Schytte  and  arranged  in  order  of 
their  difficulty  from  the  pianoforte  literature  of  Ernest  Haberbier. 

OLSEN,  OLE.  Petite  Suite . 75 

Contents:  Fanitul,  Op.  23,  No.  2  ;  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  > ; 
Serenade,  Op.  19,  No.  2;  Caprice,  Op.  19,  No.  1;  Papillons, 
Op.  50,  No.  5.  (Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form.) 

CONCONE,  J.  Op.  24.  Twenty-five 
Melodious  Etudes . 40 

Expressly  composed  and  carefully  fingered  for  small  hands 

GURLITT.  C.  Op.  52.  School  of  Rhythm 

and  Expression.  Complete . 75 

The  Same.  Book  1 . 50 

The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

—  Op.  53.  Etudes  in  Velocity.  Complete..  .75 

The  Same.  Book  I . 50 

The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

MENDELSSOHN.  Songs  with¬ 
out  Words .  1. 00 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this 

volume,  as  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  have  the 
finest  editio?i  in  the  ivorld.  The  volume  contains  the  entire 
forty-nine  songs,  also  an  excellent  half-tone  cut  of  the  composer 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  This  volume  may  also  be  had  i  <  a  hand 
some  and  durable  full-cloth  binding.  All  the  important  numbers 
may  be  had  separately  in  sheet  form. 

GURLITT.  Op.  85.  Twenty-four  Etudes 

in  Scales  and  Arpeggios.  Complete . 75 

The  Same.  Book  I . 50 

The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

KROGMANN,  C.  W.  Op.  64.  Twelve 
Minettes .  1.00 

Contents:  The  Sleepy  Rosebud  (Valse),  Fairy  Dance  (Stac¬ 
cato  Polka),  The  Little  Bugler  (March) ,  The  Bluebird’s  Mes¬ 
sage  (Valse),  The  Old  Clock,  Doll’s  Dance  (Tarantelle) ,  Forest 
Birds  (Polka),  The  Dream  Angel  (Cradle  Song) ,  Swing  Song, 
Flyaway  Galop,  An  Irish  Melody,  Grizelda  (Spinning  Song). 
Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

BENDEL.F.  Op.  37.  Album  Leaves. 

Contents  :  Waltz,  Complaint,  Scherzetto. 

BERENS,  H.  Op.  88.  School  of  Scales, 

Chords  and  Ornaments.  Complete .  i.oo 

The  Same.  Book  I . 5o 

The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

The  Same.  Book  III . 50 

BERTINI.H.  Op.  29.  Twenty-four  Etudes  .40 

—  Op.  32.  Twenty-four  Etudes . 40 

A  sequel  to  Op.  29. 

■ — Op.  100.  Twenty-five  Easy  Etudes  with¬ 
out  Octaves . 40 

KOHLER.  Op.  60.  Twenty  Etudes  in 
Scale  and  Chord  Passages . 60 

A  sequel  to  Op.  50. 

CZERNY,  C.  Op.  261.  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  Exercises  in  Passage  Playing 

CHOPIN  WALTZES.  Complete 

One  of  the  finest  editions  of  these  well-known  works 
issued.  Carefully  fingered,  finely  engraved  and  beautifully  printed 
on  the  best  of  paper.  This  volume  contains  the  entire  fifteen 
waltzes,  also  an  excellent  half-tone  cut  of  the  composer. 

KROGMANN.  Op.  55.  Five  Little  Tone 
Pictures . 75 

Contents:  The  Raindrops  (Polka  Song),  Two  Little  Honey 
Bees,  The  Ninepin  Regiment  (March  Song),  The  Cricket,  Good 
Night  (Waltz  Song). 

Five  delightful  and  easy  pianoforte  recreations,  with  words. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  a  series  of  very  interesting  and  melo¬ 
dious  songs,  designed  expressly  for  children  and  in  a  compass 
which  can  easily  be  sung  by  any  ordinary  voice.  The  titles  indi 
cate  very  well  the  character  of  the  music.  (Also  published  sepa¬ 
rately  in  sheet  form.) 

BERTINI.  Twelve  Little  Pieces  and 

Preludes . 40 

DUVERNOY.  Op.  120.  Mecanisme.  Book  I  .25 

The  Same.  Book  II . 25 

The  Same.  Book  III . 25 

—  Op.  176.  Elementary  Studies.  Book  I.  . .  .25 

The  Same.  Book  II . 25 


•50 


•50 

•50 

ever 


The  phenomenal  success  of  “EDITION 
WOOD”  is  the  best  testimony  of  its  merit 

It  is  a  Series  of  Volumes  of  Standard  Works,  including  Studies, 
Recreations,  and  Classical  Works,  in  which  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken,  not  only  in  the  selection,  but  in  the  editing,  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing.  This  series  will  be  continued  by  constant  additions  both  from  the 
Classics  and  from  the  best  Modern  Works. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Music  sent  upon  examination  when  satisfactory  references  are  given. 

The  J3.  ^KWooc/JUusic  6?Q 


246  Summer  Street 
'Boston 


6  East  17th  Street 
fife  tv  3?ork  City 


BRAIN  ARD’S 

LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 

BEE  MARCH, . G.  C.  Miller. 

^  ^  ARC  1 1 . . Adolph  Schroeder. 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ, . Carl  Henschel. 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE . .  R.  Ferber 

. Adolph  Schroeder. 

WALTZ, . Duncan  ].  Muir. 

EVENING  CHIMES, .  R  Ferber 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . C.  Reinecke 

FAIRIES’  MINUET . Carl  Henschel. 

f  LITTLE  FIREFLIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

LI  T  TLE  FAIRY  WALTZ, . L.  Streabbog. 

MARCH, . M.  H  Cochran 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 

( Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

. Duncan  J.  Muir. 

R.OBIN  REDBREAST . M.  H.  Cochran. 

^pCKING  CHAIR, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

WALTZ, . John  A.  Metcalf. 

■^LUMBER  SONG, . C.  Gurlitt. 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ, . F.  Marcelle. 

SWEET  VIOLETS . F.  Marcelle. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAIN  ARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book , — mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide. 

A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
‘  First  Piece  ”  through  Second  Grade  ;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 

BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 

A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 

CARL  HENSCHEL 

Teachers  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  set  with  their  pupils— 
very  melodious  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  being  a  waltz  for  every  month  of  the  year,  each  member 
of  the  family  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz.” 


family  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz.' 
JANUARY  WALTZ . Garnet 


FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


.  $o  40 


.  Amethyst .  40 

.  Bloodstone .  40 

.  Diamond .  40 

.  Emerald .  40 

■  Agate .  40 

.  Ruby .  40 

.  Sardonyx .  40 

.  Sapphire . 40 

.  Opal .  40 

Topaz . .  ,  40 

,  Turquoise .  40 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


G.  SCHIRMER 


NEW  Y  RK 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Wagner’s 
Music  Dramas 

THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG 
THE  MASTERSINGERS  AND 
PARSIFAL  ■— 

ANEW  and  vastly  improved  edition  of  Wagner’s  miLu._ 
dramas  in  vocal  score,  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
pianist  and  Wagnerian  authority,  Karl  Klindworth, 
issued  by  the  authorized  publishers, and  of  which  we  have 
acquired  the  copyright  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has, 
to  all  appearance,  already  taken  its  place  as  the  definitive 
facilitated  edition. 

The  earlier  facilitated  arrangements  by  Richard  Kleinmichel 
were  soon  found  to  be  far  from  satisfactory ;  they  are  so 
attenuated  that  many  thematic  strands  forming  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  musical  fabric  are  dropped  entirely,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  much  of  the  significant  effect  of  the  orchestral  parts 
is  lost  and  their  sonority,  fullness,  and  breadth  unnecessarily 
sacrificed.  Kleinmichel  retained  only  the  merest  outlines 
and  his  work  often  sounds  distressingly  thin. 

Klindworth's  new  facilitated  version  has,  by  reason  of  its 
evident  superiority  in  every  point,  already  superseded  the 
Kleinmichel  edition.  It  is  no  harder  to  play  than  the  latter, 
yet  is  far  richer  and  more  sonorous.  It  always  at  least  sug¬ 
gests  the  orchestral  themes,  even  where  they  cannot  be  fully 
expressed  ;  it  teems  with  subtle  indications  and  hints  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  orchestra,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  idea  in  any  measure  ;  the  phrasing,  too,  is  carefully 
indicated.  The  player  is  kept  informed  of  all  the  essentials  in 
the  orchestral  score  ;  though  much  easier  than  Klindworth’s 
original  edition  in  tall  folio,  it  shares  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  its  effectiveness  and  fidelity. 

The  new  English  translation  of  the  text,  by  Jameson,  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  H.  and  F.  Corder  in  poetical  diction  and  as 
idiomatic  English  ;  it  faithfully  follows  the  meaning 
and  characteristic  feeling  of  Wagner's  verse,  but  without  the 
uncouthness  and  roughness  of  the  Corder  version. 

Our  edition  sells  for  one-third  the  price  of  the  Kleinmichel 
edition,  and  we  are  confident  that  a  close  comparison  of  the 
two  will  lead  to  the  purchase  of  this  Klindworth  arrangement 
even  by  many  possessors  of  the  other. 

Each  volume  is  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  but  may  also  be  had 
in  stiff  cloth,  gilt  edges — half  morocco  or  full  morocco,  at 
corresponding  advance  in  price. 


IMPORTANT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF 

Wagners  Music  Dramas 

THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG 
THE  MASTERSINGERS  AND 
PARSIFAL  — 

OPERAS  IN  VOCAL  SCORE 
Words  and  Music  Complete  (Klindworth) 

German  Text  with  English  Translation  by  Frederick  Jameson 


Flexible  Cloth 


FORMER  PRICE 
$5-oo 
6.00 
7-5° 

7-5° 

7-5° 

7-5° 


RHEINGOLD 

WALKURE 

SIEGFRIED 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
THE  MASTERSINGERS 
PARSIFAL 


REDUCED  TO 

$2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.5 

2.50 


In  Stiff  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1  .00  extra 
“  Half  Morocco  3.00  “ 

“  Full  Morocco  6.50  “ 

These  reductions  also  affect  the  Net  Prices  of  our 

LIB RAR  V  SR  7 '.S'  Nos.  12  and  77,  as  follows  : 
Library  Set  No.  12 : 

THE  WAGNER  OPERAS.  I11  Vocal  Score.  10  vols. 
(omitting  Rienzi).  Reduced  to— 

Flexible  Cloth,  $17.00  net;  Stiff  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $24.00  net; 
Half  Morocco,  $34.00  net. 

Library  Set  No.  13: 

WAGNER’S  ‘‘THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG.” 

In  Vocal  Score.  4  vols.  Reduced  to — 

Flexible  Cloth,  $7.50  net ;  Stiff  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $10.00  net ; 
Half  Morocco,  $16.00  net ;  Full  Morocco,  $26.00  net. 

Complete  Operas  for  Piano  Solo  without  Text. 

Rheingold,  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  Gbtterdammerung,  The 
Mastersingers,  and  Parsifal. 

Former  Price,  each  $5.00  net.  Reduced  to,  each  $3.50  net.  In 
Cloth,  $1.00  extra.  In  Half  Morocco,  $3.00  extra.  In  Full 
Morocco,  $6.50  extra. 

These  reductions  also  affect  the  Net  Price  of — • 

Library  Set  No.  14: 

WAGNER’S  “THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG.” 

Complete  Piano  Solo  Score.  Reduced  to — 

Paper,  $11.00  net;  Cloth,  $14.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $19.00  net. 
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W.  A  LETTER.  mWM 


»PRICE  75  CENTS.NET. 


ARTHUR  R.5CHMIPT. 

BOSTON.  LEIPZIG.  NEW  YORK.:; 
IZO  v  ijo  r.rir>  Av». 

'»  »»  0008  I 


ThE^ 

1RK5URL  BOX. 

12 

FAVORITE  COMPOSITIONS 

FOR  TI-IC 

PIANOFORTE 

BY 

Johann  LHummel. 


OR  466 


FHce  75  Cents,  net 


ARTHUR  P  SCHMIDT 

feOSTON  LEIPZIG.  NEW  YORK 

4M0o**o"Si  130 Fifth  Av* 


Vacation 

""^SCENES. 


PRICE  75  CENTS.  NEI 


-  4RN0LP0 

5dRT0RI0. 

OR  381 

ARTHUR  P  SCHMIDT. 


A  SAMPLE  COPY  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  30  cents  each  per  volume,  provided  order  is 
received  before  July  i,  1904. 


ARTHUR.  P.  SCHMIDT 

LEIPZIG 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  Street  136  Fifth  Avert  vie 


Almost  a.  Kindergarten  Method 

Firsl  Steps  in 


Compiled  by 
Theo.  Presser 
Price,  $1.00 


Pianoforte  Study 


A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro- 

duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 


Some  Points  of  Interest :  ^ew  “aterl.al- 

-  Popular  and  yet  of  high  grad* 


Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  to 
this  work  during  the  past  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  Instruction 
In  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  Is  monotonous;  It  has  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  instruction  books — It 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  the 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Lot  us  send  it  to  you  *‘0N  SALE,**  Subject  to  Return 


rHE0.  PRESSED,  Publisher,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philada.,  Pa 


A  DEPENDABLE 
PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 

EMERSON 

PIANO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
on  honor,  as  the  saying  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  or  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment 
svstem  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for 
old  pianos  in  exchange. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

192  Michigan  Ave.  120  Boylston  St. 

In  writing,  please  mention  The  Etude  ® 


a 

a 


a 
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TAPPER’S  GRADED  COURSE 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

In  seven  Grades  and  seven  volumes  of  Recreations,  one  volume  of  Recreations 

for  each  Grade  of  the  Course. 

PRICE,  $1.00  EACH 

The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guarantee  of  thoroughness  and  originality.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  use  this  new  Graded  Course  will  not  be  disappointed,  as  a  high  standard 
will  be  maintained. 

The  first  three  Grades  will  be  issued  in  September,  and  are  offered  until 
that  time  for  30  cents  each.  IF  CASH  IS  SENT  WITH  THE  ORDER,  there  will 
be  no  extra  expense  for  postage  ;  but  if  a  charge  is  made  on  our  books,  postage  will 
be  extra. 

PLEASE  NOTE.  The  price  will  be  advanced  upon  the  day  of  publication. 

We  have  in  press,  and  shall  issue  about  September  i,  an  entirely  new  and 
comprehensive  Method  for  the  Reed  Organ,  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard,  entitled, 

Bullard’s  Reed  Organ  Method 

(Foreign  Fingering) 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  WILL  BE  $1.50 

To  introduce  this  book,  we  offer  it  until  date  of  publication  at  60  cents  per 
copy,  postage  prepaid.  CASH  MUST  ACCOHPANY  ORDER  to  secure  free 
delivery ;  if  a  charge  has  to  be  made  on  our  books,  the  cost  of  mail  or  express  will 
be  at  expense  of  customer. 

Send  order  now  and  copies  will  be  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  published. 
REMEMBER.  The  price  will  be  advanced  the  day  the  book  is  published. 

IMPORTANT.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Music  Dealer  at  prices 

- named  ;  he  can  order  of  us,  and  books  will  be  mailed 

direct  from  our  office  to  you.  Let  us  know  if  lie  refuses  to  do  this. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  OF  BOTH  WORKS  UPON  REQUEST 

FOR  $2  50  CASH  we  send  the  first  three  Grades  of  Tapper’s  Graded 

- - — - 1  Course,  Bullard’s  Reed  Organ  Method,  and  The 

Musician,  for  one  year.  The  Musician  may  be  sent  to  any  address* 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  New  York 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO..  Philadelphia. 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ETUDE  WILL  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC. 


VOL.  XXII. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  MAY,  1904. 
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If  you  should  have  an  opportunity  to  look  through 
one  of  the  musical  directories  published  in  the  Unitea 
States,  you  would  probably  be  astonished  by  the 
number  of  towns  possessing  music  dealers  and  boast 
ing  of  professional  musicians.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  each  of  these  towns  there  is  some  student 
looking  forward  with  hope  to  a  period  of  music 
study  in  some  of  our  great  American  music  centers 
possibly  to  a  period  of  study  abroad.  To  many  of 
them  the  city  of  Leipzig 
seems  a  sort  of  musical  para¬ 
dise— a  place  where  musical 
instruction  of  a  thoroughly 
unimpeachable  character  may 
be  obtained,  or  perhaps  a  sort 
of  musical  mint  which  shall 
stamp  the  musician  as  valid 
and  genuine  against  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  and  false. 

Why  Leipzig  should  have 
this  enviable  reputation  as  a 
center  for  musical  instruction 
will  be  interesting  to  dis¬ 
cover;  and  we  will  thereby 
learn  a  lesson  for  American 
music  workers,  since  herein 
may  be  found  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “reputation,” 
which  our  American  com¬ 
mercialism  has  construed  to 
mean  “good  advertising.” 

Musical  Institutions. 

The  Gewandhaus  Concerts, 
the  Thomaner  Chor,  the  great 
publishing  houses,  and  the 
Conservatory  of  Leipzig,  with 
the  famous  musicians  who 
have  been  associated  with  it 
as  teachers  and  pupils,  consti¬ 
tute  the  chief  interest  for  the 
music  lover.  That  is,  the 
opera  is  not  the  greatest  mu¬ 
sical  attraction,  as  it  is  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Dresden,  and  Wiesbaden.  To  be  sure,  there  are  fine 
performances,  but  not  exceptionally  fine,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  opera  centers.  The  opera  house  is  spacious 
and  beautiful,  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  sections  of  the  city,  but  it  soon  becomes  evident 
to  the  musician  in  Leipzig  that  musical  endeavor  in 
the  city  lies  along  the  lines  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  “pure  music” — so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
conservative  musical  party  in  Germany.  In  fact,  the 
conservatism  of  Leipzig  and  its  love  of  form  and  tra¬ 
dition  make  it  an  ideal  center  for  a  conservatory. 
In  this  respect  Leipzig  resembles  Boston,  although 
the  historico-literary  hub  of  Germany  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  Weimar  and  the  artistic  centers — Munich  and 
Dresden.  The  birthplace  of  Wagner  and  the  scene 
of  Bach’s  work  in  the  Thomas  Schule  naturally  give 
Leipzig  great  musical  historical  interest.  However, 
the  city  is  and  always  has  been  pre-eminently  a  com¬ 
mercial  center  rather  than  a  great  art  center. 

The  business  activity  of  Leipzig  is  everywhere  ap¬ 


parent,  and  in  many  of  the  streets  the  American  finds 
it  very  hard  to  realize  that  he  is  not  in  a  progressive, 
up-to-date  American  city.  The  enormous  book  trade, 
which  probably  makes  this  city  the  greatest  book 
center  in  the  world,  together  with  the  University, 
the  second  in  size  in  Germany,  the  art  museums,  and 
the  musical  enterprises,  has  had  a  most  pronounced 
refining  influence  upon  the  residents  of  the  city.  The 
location  in  Leipzig  of  such  music  publishing  firms  as 


Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Beters,  C.  F.  Siegel  (It.  Linne- 
mann),  and  others  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
extension  of  musical  culture  through  the  means  of 
the  printing  press,  makes  the  city  additionally  inter¬ 
esting  for  music  lovers.  The  Peters  musical  library, 
with  its  original  manuscripts  of  the  great  masters, 
is  scarcely  less  absorbing  than  the  British  (Museum) 
Library  in  London. 

The  Conservatory. 

The  greatest  interest  in  Leipzig,  however,  centers 
in  the  work  of  the  conservatory,  which  from  its  very 
beginning  has  been  so  thoroughly,  methodically,  and 
ably  conducted  that  its  reputation  is  bounded  only 
by  the  limits  of  civilization.  There  are,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  institutions  in  Europe  that  have  secured 
thousands  of  American  dollars  solely  upon  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  some  one  person  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  institution  in  previous  decades.  In  these  days, 
when  American  musical  education  holds  such  an  un¬ 
questionably  high  standard  and  when  our  country 


possesses  institutions  that  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  equipment  to  many  European  institutions  of  great 
repute.  It  is  well  for  the  American  student  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  reputation  and  a  conservatory  build¬ 
ing  do  not  by  any  means  insure  the  excellence  of  the 
instruction. 

The  conservatory  at  Leipzig  has  a  reputation,  but 
it  is  not  founded  upon  the  individual  success  of  some 
one  teacher,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
teachers  who  have  been  selected  in  past  years  have 
been  chosen  because  of  their  artistic  qualifications 
only.  This  condition  is  somewhat  difficult  for  many 
Americans  properly  to  understand,  and  the  American 
who  takes  up  one  of  the  faculty  lists  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory  is  liable  to  find  many  “unknown”  names,  but 
their  excellence  is  guaranteed  by  the  splendid  method 
of  choosing  the  teachers.  Such  a  pianist  as  Reisen- 
auer,  for  instance,  who  was  probably  unknown  to 
Americans  before  his  recent  great  success  in  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  for  a 
considerable  period. 

The  Founder. 

When  Mendelssohn,  in  1843, 
induced  the  reigning  King  of 
Saxony  to  appropriate  a  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  thalers 
left  by  Hof-Kriegsrath  Bliim- 
mer  for  artistic  purposes,  he 
builded  better  than  he  knew, 
since  the  original  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  so  much  multi¬ 
plied  that  the  Leipzig  Con¬ 
servatory  now  possesses  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
world.  The  new  building  in 
the  Grassi  Strasse  contains  a 
large  hall  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  one  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  about  fifty 
teaching  rooms  with  sound¬ 
proof  doors.  There  are  three  or¬ 
gans,  one  large  and  two  small, 
for  practice  purposes  (rate, 
twelve  cents  an  hour).  The 
building  is  supplied  with 
splendid  Bliithner  grand  pi¬ 
anos.  The  teachers  during 
the  first  year  were  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Hauptmann,  Schumann, 
F.  David,  Polilenz,  and 
Becker.  There  were  fortv- 
four  scholars  then  and  now 
nearly  one  thousand. 

The  Gewandhaus. 

The  first  lessons  were  given  in  the  Gewandhaus,  an 
ancient  armory,  the  name  of  which  has  also  been 
perpetuated  through  the  concerts  given  there  during 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  known  as  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  Starting  in  1843  with  an 
orchestra  of  sixteen  performers,  these  concerts  have 
been  given  with  few  short  interruptions,  caused  by 
political  and  military  disturbances,  down  to  the 
present  date.  During  the  last  few  years  the  Gewand¬ 
haus,  long  inadequate,  has  been  superseded  by  a 
magnificent  new  concert  hall,  “Das  Neue  Concert 
Haus”  (built  in  1883-84),  which  occupies  one  of  the 
finest  locations  in  the  city  and  is  as  important  to  the 
people  of  Leipzig  as  is  their  splendid  new  City  Hall 
or  the  great  Hall  of  Justice,  two  buildings  of  which 
any  city  in  the  world  might  be  proud.  The  hall  of 
the  Gewandhaus  has  seventeen  hundred  seatings, 
with  platform  room  for  an  orchestra  and  chorus  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  organ  is  exceptionally 
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fine,  and  has  fifty-three  stops.  If  Mendelssonn  had 
not  been  called  to  Leipzig  as  the  director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  it  is  possible  that  the  great 
Leipzig  Conservatory  might  never  have  existed. 

America’s  Wonderful  Musical  Growth. 

The  first  American  student  was  George  L.  Bab¬ 
cock,  of  Boston,  who  entered  in  1843.  The  present 
writer,  while  in  Leipzig,  secured  from  the  directors 
of  the  conservatory  a  printed  list  of  the  number  of 
students  from  the  time  of  the  conservatory’s  opening 
down  to  1893.  This  list  throws  a  veritable  search¬ 
light  upon  the  phenomenal  musical  advancement  of 
America,  and  in  order  that  we  may  see,  as  in  a 
chronometric  scale-tracing,  the  comparative  musical 
growth  of  America,  he  has  taken  the  names  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students  from  this  list  and  secured  the  number 
of  American  students  studying  each  year  and  ar¬ 
ranged  this  number  in  the  form  of  a  table: — 


YEAR. 

NUMBER. 

YEAR. 

NUMBER. 

184.4. 

.  .  1 

1856  . 

.  3 

1851 

...  3 

1857  . 

2 

1854  . 

.  4 

1858  . 

. i 

1855  . 

.  5 

1859  . 

.  5 

What  then,  has  become 
of  the  800  and  more  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  gone  to 
Leipzig,  graduated,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native 
land,  and  then  failed  to 
gain  the  recognition  by 
which  the  public  is  prone 
to  judge  of  the  musician’s 
success?  To  say  that  their  efforts  had  been  wasted 
would  be  unjust,  because  they  have,  in  large  part, 
acted  as  musical  missionaries  to  the  New  World, 
spreading  the  gospel  of  the  “tone  art”  in  its  highest 
form.  Only  a  very  few,  however,  have  attained  that 
unmistakable  success  which  doubtless  was  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  all  those  who  crossed  the  seas  to  study  at  this 
famous  school.  Of  the  hundreds  who  have  failed  to 
attain  the  desired  goal,  much  can  be  said  that  is  in¬ 
structive  to  those  who  teach.  Doubtless  many  have 
been  failures  owing  to  an  attempt  to  develop  into  a 
musician  a  student  intended  by  nature  for  some 
other  occupation — that  impossible  alchemy  with 
which  misguided  parents  and  indulgent  teachers  ex¬ 
periment.  The  entrance  examinations  at  the  Leip¬ 
zig  Conservatory  are  strict,  and  the  student  must 
satisfy  the  examining  commissioners  that  talent  is 
possessed.  Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of  success 
is  small  even  with  those  who  have  had  such  excellent 
advantages.  The  present  writer  believes  that  much 
of  this  failure  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
young  students  are  suffered  to  feel  that  graduation 
from  such  a  school  marks  the  completion  of  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  beginning.  In  studying  and 
analyzing  the  conditions  which  lead  to  musical  suc¬ 


cess  abroad  the  present  writer,  after  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  and  comparing  many  lists  of  students  with 
current  musical  autobiographical  dictionaries,  has 
made  an  estimate  that,  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  abroad,  about  only  six  to  ten  per  cent,  at  the 
most  are  more  than  ordinarily  successful. 

A  Serious  Problem. 

A  few  years  ago  German  statesmen  and  specialists 
in  education,  realizing  that  thousands  more  young 
men  were  being  educated  in  the  universities  than 
could  be  supported  in  their  chosen  professions  by  the 
State  as  a  social  body,  endeavored  to  turn  the  tide 
of  education  toward  commercialism  and  electrical  or 
mechanical  technical  pursuits,  in  order  to  avert  a 
serious  sociological  problem.  The  overcrowding  of 
the  professions  with  young  men  seeking  a  “genteel” 
position  was  rapidly  undermining  the  social  fabric  of 
the  empire.  There  was  room  only  for  the  best,  and 
the  unfortunate  had  to  suffer.  An  amalogous  condi¬ 
tion  obtains  in  America  in  musical  life  to-day.  The 
number  of  musicians  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  those 
who  are  not  especially  adapted  by  nature  for  the 
work  in  which  they  desire  to  engage  must  eventually 
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take  an  inferior  position  in  the  musical  world.  Be¬ 
fore  the  American  student  or  parent  even  considers 
foreign  musical  education,  the  excellent  musical  re¬ 
sources  of  America  should  be  thoroughly  exhausted 
and  the  student  should  have  the  advice  of  several 
disinterested  musicians  of  repute  before  the  gang¬ 
plank  of  the  ocean  liner  is  reached.  When  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  European  term  of  study  has  been  de¬ 
termined,  the  student  should  consider  only  those 
schools  that  have  policies  in  keeping  with  the  most 
advanced  and  substantial  methods  of  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  these  with  buildings  and  equipments  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  present  day. 

The  Conservatory’s  Policy. 

Students  who  are  contemplating  a  term  of  study  at 
Leipzig  will  find  the  following  of  interest:  The 
policy  of  the  institution  has  been  notoriously  con¬ 
servative,  and  the  strict  lines  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  severely  classical  in  music  were  rarely 
evaded  at  times.  The  compositions  of  Liszt,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  almost  entirely  debarred,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  was  so  strict  at  times  that  manv  of  the  uradu- 
ates  have  looked  upon  leaving  the  institution  with 
the  same  expectation  that  a  West  Point  “plebe” 


looks  toward  his  lieutenancy.  This  conservatism 
does  not  exist  now  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly, 
but  the  general  tendency  is  to  establish  in  the  pupil’s 
mind  a  thoroughly  sane  and  dignified  idea  of  the 
highest  principles  of  his  art.  Hauptmsmn,  Paul, 
Jadassohn,  and  Kichter  have  naturally  given  the 
school  a  great  reputation  for  its  theoretic  work,  and 
this  has  had  sufficient  individuality  to  become  known 
as  the  Leipzig  School  of  Theory,  like  the  Umbrian  or 
Byzantine  Schools  of  Painting.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  as  the  writings  of  the  great  Leipzig  theorists 
are  somewhat  correlative,  but  by  no  means  identical 
in  plan  or  style,  as  are  the  works  in  the  schools  of 
painting  mentioned. 

The  courses  of  study,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  determine,  vary  but  slightly  from  that  of 
other  great  schools,  and  the  variations  are  imma¬ 
terial  rather  than  fundamental.  The  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  their  value  depend,  of  course,  as  in  all 
cases,  upon  the  individual  ability  of  the  teacher  under 
whom  the  student  happens  to  be  placed.  A  well- 
selected  list  of  studies  for  voice  or  piano  doubtless  is 
of  great  value  to  the  student,  and  this  in  the  minds 
of  many  constitutes  a  method  or  a  system  of 

methods.  It  is,  however, 
the  manner  in  which  an 
exercise  is  taught,  and 
not  the  exercise  itself, 
that  produces  the  best 
results.  Some,  in  fact 
many,  of  the  exercises 
used  by  great  teaching 
specialists  to-day  are  not 
original,  but  their 
method  of  teaching 
these  exercises  must  be 
not  only  original,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  meritorious  to 
command  attention.  It 
is  in  this  direction  that 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
excels,  since  no  deliber¬ 
ate  attempt  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  to 
build  up  a  special  Leip¬ 
zig  method,  but  rather  to 
make  the  work  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  work  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  instructors. 

The  course  of  study  at 
Leipzig  indicates  three 
years  of  study.  The  year 
is  divided  into  two 
terms.  It  is  possible  for 
one  to  receive  less  than 
three  years  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Leipzig,  but  the 
full  course  in  theory  in¬ 
cludes  three  years.  Cer¬ 
tain  privileges  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  students, 
among  which  are  free 
tickets  to  the  Gewand¬ 
haus  Concert  rehearsals, 
the  Quartet  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  Gewand¬ 
haus,  the  weekly  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  services  of  the  world-renowned 
Thomaner  Clior,  which,  since  the  time  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  and  even  earlier,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  finest  male  choirs  in  existence, 
the  performances  at  the  City  Theater,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  lectures.  These  collateral  advantages  are  of 
immeasurable  value  to  all  students.  Biweekly  re¬ 
citals  by  advanced  students  are  also  one  of  the  other 
features  of  musical  life  in  Leipzig.  Young  lady  pu¬ 
pils  receive  instruction  in  separate  classes  from  the 
young  men.  Pupils  are  not  received  for  periods  of 
less  than  one  year,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  pupils  are  bound  by  contract  to  pay  for  the  en 
tire  year’s  instruction  should  the  pupil  leave  without 
the  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  stating  that 
continuance  was  not  advisable  in  consequence  of  ill 
health. 

The  terms  commence  at  Michaelmas  and  at  Easter. 
Pupils  should  enter  then.  However,  if  a  pupil  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  catch  up  with  the  class,  he  may 
be  admitted,  provided,  singularly  enough,  if  he  is  a 
foreigner.  All  applicants  must  meet  the  following 
requirements  to  secure  admission,  (a)  The  appli¬ 
cants  must  have  a  good  general  education  (a  most 
excellent  provision),  (6)  The  applicant  must  possess 
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very  evident  musical  talent  and  elementary  musical 
“foundation.”  (c)  Vocal  students  must  possess  good 
natural  voices,  (d)  All  but  independent  pupils  must 
be  vouched  for  by  their  parents,  (e)  Foreign  pupils 
should  be  .provided  with  passports,  (f)  Advanced 
years  or  marriage  do  not  prevent  any  person  from 
becoming  a  student.  No  student  is  admitted  unless 
able  to  pass  the  tests  outlined  by  the  examining  com¬ 
mittee.  The  practical  work  includes  the  performance 
of  some  moderately  difficult  composition  before  the 
commission,  and  the  student  has  had  in  many  eases 
the  privilege  of  bringing  his  own  selections.  Students 
are  not  permitted  to  receive  private  musical  instruc¬ 
tion  from  teachers  not  regularly  connected  with  the 
conservatory.  The  conservatory  is  closed  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  but  students  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  German  language  can  make 
these  two  months  very  profitable  ones  in  case  they 
desire  to  enter  the  conservatory  in  the  fall.  Pupils 
who  do  not  travel  during  the  vacation  are  given  ex¬ 
ercises  by  the  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  fall  term. 

The  annual  examinations  are  held  at  Easter.  The 
fee  for  the  year  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  marks 
($90),  payable  quarterly.  The  students  must  pay  an 
additional  fee  of  ten  marks  ($2.50),  for  clerical  ex¬ 
penses.  Furnished  rooms  can  be  secured  in  Leipzig 
for  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  per  year — very  simple 
rooms  of  course,  but  practical  for  the  student  who 
is  willing  to  give  up  everything  for  his  music.  A 
fair  meal  may  be  secured  for  twenty-five  cents  at 
several  good  restaurants.  The  rent  of  a  piano  in 
Leipzig  costs  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  month.  There  are  also  several  excellent 
musical  circulating  libraries  through  which,  for  a 
small  fee,  one  may  obtain  many  valuable  works 
which  otherwise  would  be  out  of  reach.  The  student 
may  thus  calculate  his  expenses  abroad. 

He  should  also  add  a  considerable  sum  for  tips  for 
services,  and  if  he  is  wise,  a  “guarantee  sum”  to  be 
used  in  case  of  emergency,  as  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  more  pitiful  than  the  student  stranded  in  a 
European  art  center.  The  writer  has  seen  pride, 
hunger,  and  misery  in  many  a  face  that  seemed  to 
melt  into  tears  of  homesickness,  when  the  English 
language  was  heard.  Parents  would  better  keep 
their  ambitious  sons  and  daughters  at  home  rather 
than  subject  them  to  the  cruel  suspense  of  waiting 
for  an  uncertain  check — three  thousand  miles  from 
home  and  without  a  guarantee  emergency  fund.  The 
student’s  mental  condition  abroad  makes  a  marvel¬ 
ous  difference  in  his  work,  and  although  there  are 
many  kind  hearts  in  a  great  city  like  Leipzig,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  sufferer  is  a  music  student,  neverthe¬ 
less  an  empty  pocketbook  is  a  poor  inspiration.  The 
moral  of  this  is:  wait  until  you  are  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  emergencies  before  you  leave  your  na¬ 
tive  land. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PICTURE  GALLERY. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 


Each  paragraph  presents  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
great  composer  or  performer.  Who  is  referred  to  in 
each? 

During  the  next  several  months  The  Etude  will 
present,  under  the  above  heading,  a  series  of  word 
pictures,  each  one  describing  an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
well-known  composer  or  artist.  Each  description  will 
occupy  but  fifty  or  sixty  words,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  referred  to  will  come  easily  to  the  mind  of 
anyone  well  read  in  musical  history. 

There  will  be  twelve  or  more  pictures  in  each  series. 
Can  you  tell  who  the  central  figure  is?  To  stimulate 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  Etude  offers  to  the  one 
who  makes  the  best  record  on  the  whole  series  a  copy 
of  Riemann’s  “Dictionary  of  Music”;  to  the  one  who 
sends  in  the  second  best  list  of  answers  a  two  years’ 
subscription  to  The  Etude  ;  third  best,  a  copy  of  any 
book  published  by  us,  selected  from  our  catalogue. 
(This  does  not  include  Riemann’s  Dictionary,  offered 
for  first  prize.) 

Let  each  one  who  wishes  to  compete  for  this  prize 
send  his  list,  numbered  as  in  the  series  of  pictures,  on 
a  postal  card  (not  a  letter)  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
The  Etude,  and  with  no  other  matter  on  the  card 
but  his  name  and  address.  There  must  be  the  series 
number,  the  names  of  the  musicians  (properly  num¬ 
bered),  and  the  personal  address,  or  no  account  can 
be  taken  of  the  list.  A  record  will  be  kept  and  the 
lucky  names  announced  in  the  second  issue  following 
the  final  list.  Answers  will  not  be  given  until  after 
the  whole  series  has  been  published. 


Series  II. 

13.  A  storm  at  sea;  the  waves  roll  high  and  the 
danger  is  imminent.  One  group  on  the  little  vessel 
is  composed  of  a  little  man  and  a  big  dog  and  the 
little  man’s  wife.  They  despair,  but  finally,  after  a 
voyage  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  (what  would  now 
take  perhaps  two  days)  they  reach  their  destination 
and  the  man  who  is  to  make  a  great  commotion  in 
the  operatic  world  is  safe  in  England. 

14.  Picture  a  dusty  road  in  a  populous  country. 
Along  comes  a  lad  who  is  striving  to  reach  the  city 
just  beyond.  He  is  walking  two  hundred  miles;  and 
for  what?  Simply  to  hear  a  great  organist  who  lives 
in  that  city.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  enthusiasm 
was  the  groundwork  of  undying  fame  as  an  organist 
and  composer? 

15.  In  a  little  cottage  in  Northern  Europe  there 
plays  a  little  maid  who  sings  in  her  play.  A  lady 
passing  hears  the  clear  tones  of  the  child’s  voice  and 
knocks.  But  the  child  has  been  locked  in  by  her 
mother  who  has  gone  out  to  earn  the  daily  bread. 
The  lady  inquires  further,  finally  sends  her  to  school, 
and  starts  her  on  the  way  to  fame.  Her  glorious 
voice  was  of  such  quality  as  to  challenge  comparison 
with  that  of  the  nightingale.  When  she  visited 
America  she  was  the  idol  of  popular  admiration. 

16.  Imagine  a  high-vaulted  chapel — in  fact,  that  of 
the  Holy  Father  at  Rome.  In  the  throng  kneel  a 
father  and  son  from  a  far  country.  Soon  the 
Miserere  of  Allegri  is  begun — that  composition  that 
the  church  guarded  so  sacredly  as  to  not  allow  a 
copy  to  be  made,  even  by  one  of  the  choir.  But  cleri¬ 
cal  rules  had  no  terror  for  this  boy.  When  he  returns 
to  their  room  he  sits  long  into  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  his  father  sees  a  copy  of  the  great  work- 
all  from  the  memory  of  a  little  boy. 

17.  There  visits  a  celebrated  teacher  in  Paris  a 
young  man  who  has  been  advised  to  seek  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  The'  teacher  hears  him  play,  then  urges  the 
young  man  to  take  a  three  years’  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  his  hands.  The  visitor  samples  the  old  man’s 
methods  and  then  gives  the  whole  thing  up,  realizing 
that  such  methods  would  never  play  his  composi¬ 
tions.  And  these  works  are  regarded  as  almost  the 
foundation  of  modern  piano  technic.  Who  was  the 
visitor? 

18.  In  a  handsome  room  a  guest  is  awaiting  audi¬ 
ence  with  one  of  the  greatest  composers.  The  latter 
enters  and  in  a  conversation  tells  of  his  good  health 
and  spirits  and  proceeds  to  show  his  youth  (though  60 
years  of  age)  by  standing  on  his  head  on  the  otto¬ 
man,  much  to  his  guest’s  bewilderment. 

19.  One  night  a  young  Italian  violinist  falls  into  a 
deep  slumber  and  dreams  the  Evil  One  visits  him  and, 
taking  up  his  violin,  proceeds  to  play  the  most  won¬ 
derful  music.  When  he  awoke,  he  tried  to  put  the 
Satanic  strains  to  paper,  but  the  dream  could  hardly 
be  reproduced.  Still,  what  he  did  remember  was 
worked  into  a  sonata  that  was  named  after  his  in¬ 
fernal  visitor. 

20.  In  session  sits  a  church  consistory.  It  cites  the 
organist  to  appear  before  it,  charging  him  with  play- 
ing  too  long  interludes  and  introducing  variations 
into  the  service  music.  He  promises  to  mend  his 
ways.  Later  he  is  again  reprimanded  for  playing  too 
briefly. 

21.  In  a  gathering  of  intimate  musicians  Chopin 
has  just  played.  When  he  retires  from  the  piano,  the 
lights  are  turned  down.  Then  the  Chopin  composi¬ 
tions  continue  in  more  beauty  than  before.  When 
the  lights  are  turned  up  it  is  seen  that  a  musician 
has  been  playing  who  had  been  charged  with  inability 
to  give  the  right  interpretation  to  Chopin’s  music. 
Who  was  he? 

22.  On  a  hot  Sunday  in  the  summer  of  1816,  in  the 
suburb  of  a  European  capital,  there  sits  a  young 
composer  at  a  cheap  beer-garden  table.  An  idea 
comes  to  him,  but,  having  no  music  paper,  he 
snatches  up  a  bill  of  fare  and  on  it  scribbles  the 
melody  of  a  song  that  is  to  be  one  of  his  best,  as 
beautiful  as  the  lark’s  note. 

23.  To  cool  the  fever  in  his  veins  a  composer 
empties  pitcherfuls  of  water  on  his  hands  as  he  paces 
the  floor  intent  on  his  composition.  The  water  pours 
through  on  the  lodgers  below,  who  make  complaint, 
and  he  is  forced  to  move  to  other  quarters. 

24.  At  the  first  performance  of  a  great  oratorio, 
the  aged  composer  is  carried  in  and  at  one  of  the 
climaxes  exclaimed  as  he  raised  his  hands:  “It  came 
from  above!”  Falling  back  helpless,  he  is  borne  out, 
never  again  to  face  the  appreciative  public. 


HOW  COMPOSERS  WORK. 


Schopenhauer  says  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
writers:  The  first  class,  which  is  very  numerous, 
never  think  at  all,  but  simply  reproduce  echoes  of 
what  they  have  read  in  books.  The  second  class, 
somewhat  less  numerous,  think  only  while  they  are 
writing.  But  the  third  class,  which  is  very  small, 
write  only  after  thinking  and  because  their  thoughts 
clamor  for  utterance. 

If  we  apply  this  classification  to  music  we  see  at 
once  that  improvising  comes  under  the  second  head : 
improvising  is  thinking  or  composing  while  playing. 
But  the  greatest  musical  ideas  are  those  which  are 
conceived  entirely  in  the  mind,  which  needs  no  pen 
or  piano  mechanically  to  stimulate  its  creative  power. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  question  whatever.  With  an 
almost  absolute  unanimity  we  iffid  that  the  greatest 
composers  conceived  weir  immortal  ideas  in  the  open 
air,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  coaxing  them 
out  of  an  instrument.  And  not  only  is  the  bare  out¬ 
line  thus  composed  mentally,  but  the  whole  composi¬ 
tion  with  all  its  involved  harmonies  and  varied  or¬ 
chestral  colors  is  present  in  the  composer’s  mind  be¬ 
fore  he  puts  it  down  on  paper.  The  composition  of 
“Der  Freischiitz”  affords  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  this  statement.  Weber  began  to  compose  this 
opera  mentally  on  February  23d,  but  did  not  write 
down  a  single  note  before  the  second  of  July.  That 
is,  he  kept  the  full  score  of  this  wonderful  work  in 
his  brain  for  more  than  four  months,  and,  as  his  son 
remarks,  “there  is  not  a  number  in  it  which  he  did 
not  work  over  ten  times  in  his  mind  until  it  sounded 
satisfactory  and  he  could  say  to  himself,  ‘That’s  it’; 
and  then  he  wrote  it  down  rapidly  without  hesitation 
and  almost  without  altering  a  note.”  This  power  of 
elaborating  a  musical  score  in  the  mind,  and  hearing 
it  inwardly,  is  a  gift  which  unmusical  persons  finu  it 
difficult  to  comprehend,  and  which  even  puzzles  many 
who  are  musical.  Yet  it  is  a  power  which  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  music  ought  to  possess;  and,  like  other  ca¬ 
pacities,  it  can  be  easily  cultivated  and  strengthened. 
In  music  most  of  us  have  the  power  of  recalling  a 
simple  melody.  But  to  recall  a  melody  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  tone-color — that  is,  to  imagine  it  as  being 
played  by  a  flute  or  a  violin,  or  a  horn — is  much  less 
easy;  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  hear  two  or  more 
notes  at  once  in  the  mind — that  is,  to  recall  har¬ 
monies.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  persons  of  primi¬ 
tive  musical  taste  care  only  for  operas  which  are  full 
of  tones.  These  they  can  whistle  in  the  street  and 
be  happy,  while  the  harmonies  and  orchestral  colors 
elude  their  comprehensions  and  memory. 

Every  student  of  music  should  carefully  heed  Schu¬ 
mann’s  advice.  “Exercise  your  imagination,”  he  says, 
“so  that  you  may  acquire  the  power  of  remembering 
not  only  the  melody  of  a  composition,  but  also  the 
harmonies  which  accompany  it.”  And  again  he  says: 
“You  must  not  rest  until  you  are  able  to  understand 
music  on  paper.”  I  remember  that,  as  a  small  boy,  I 
used  to  wonder  at  my  father,  who  often  sat  in  a 
corner  all  the  evening  looking  over  the  score  of  an 
opera  or  a  symphony.  And  I  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  time  when  he  informed  me  that  this 
simple  reading  of  the  score  gave  him  almost  as  vivid 
a  pleasure  as  if  he  heard  with  full  orchestra.  This 
power  of  hearing  music  with  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  is 
common  to  all  thorough  musicians  and  is,  of  course, 
most  highly  developed  in  the  great  composers.  Schu¬ 
mann  even  alludes  to  the  opinion,  which  some  one 
had  expressed,  that  a  thorough  musician  ought  to  be 
able,  on  listening  for  the  first  time  to  a  complicated 
orchestral  piece,  to  see  it  bodily  as  a  score  before  his 
eyes.  He  adds,  however,  that  this  is  the  greatest 
feat  that  could  be  imagined,  and  I,  for  my  part,  doubt 
whether  even  the  marvelously  comprehensive  mind  of 
a  musical  genius  would  be  able  to  accomplish  it.— 

H.  T.  Finck,  in  “Chopin  and  Other  Musical  Essays.” 


\\  e  must  come  back  to  a  due  conception  of  the 
teacher  for  the  work,  and  pay  less  attention  to 
method  for  method’s  sake.  There  is  too  much  ma¬ 
chinery  and  artificiality  which  tends  to  hide  the  main 
structure  of  education.  There  is  too  much  method 
and  too  little  instruction. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


Wide  traveling  and  lifelong  cosmopolitan  associa¬ 
tions  have  opened  many  avenues  in  Leschetizky’s 
mind,  and  not  only  painting,  of  which  he  is  a  con¬ 
noisseur.  but  poetry,  history  and  politics  are  to  him 
as  pregnant  of  meaning  as  the  art  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  best  energies.  The  problems  of  the  day 
touch  him  as  closely  as  the  details  of  his  daily  life. 
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THE  NEW  DEFINITION  OF  THE  CULTI¬ 
VATED  MAN. 


BY  PRES.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

(HARVARD  UNIVERSITY). 

[At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  President  Eliot  delivered  a  stirring  ad¬ 
dress,  from  which,  as  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  we  have  made  some  extracts  which  apply  with 
as  much  force  to  the  musician  as  to  any  other  pro¬ 
fessional  man  or  woman.  Every  music  teacher 
should  represent  culture.  President  Elliot  discussed 
four  elements  of  culture. — Editor.] 

I  purpose  to  use  the  term  cultivated  man  in  only 
its  good  sense — in  Emerson’s  sense.  He  is  not  to  be 
a  weak,  critical,  fastidious  creature,  vain  of  a  little 
exclusive  information  or  of  an  uncommon  knack  in 
Latin  verse  or  mathematical  logic;  he  is  to  be  a  man 
of  quick  perceptions,  broad  sympathies,  and  wide 
affinities;  responsive,  but  independent;  self-reliant, 
but  deferential;  loving  truth  and  candor,  but  also 
moderation  and  proportion;  courageous,  but  gentle; 
not  finished,  but  perfecting. 

The  scientists  insist  to-day  on  Nature  study  for 
children,  but  teachers  ought  long  ago  to  have  learned 
from  the  poets  the  value  of  this  element  in  education. 
The  idea  of  Culture  has  always  included  a  quick  and 
wide  sympathy  with  men;  it  should  hereafter  in¬ 
clude  sympathy  with  Nature,  and  particularly  with 
its  living  forms,  a  sympathy  based  on  some  accurate 
observation  of  Nature. 

I.  Character. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  modern  world  makes  Char¬ 
acter  a  more  important  element  than  it  used  to  be  in 
the  ideal  of  a  cultivated  man.  Now,  Character  is 
formed,  as  Goethe  said,  in  the  “stream  of  the  world,” 
not  in  stillness,  or  isolation,  but  in  the  quick  moving 
tides  of  the  busy  world,  the  world  of  Nature  and  the 
world  of  mankind.  To  the  old  idea  of  Culture  some 
knowledge  of  history  was  indispensable. 

Now,  history  is  a  representation  of  the  stream  of 
the  world,  or  of  some  little  portion  of  that  stream, 
100,  500,  2000  years  ago.  Acquaintance  with  some 
part  of  the  present  stream  ought  to  be  more  forma¬ 
tive  of  Character  and  more  instructive  as  regards 
external  nature  and  the  nature  of  man,  than  any 
partial  survey  of  the  stream  that  was  flowing  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

The  rising  generation  should  think  hard,  a,nd  feel 
keenly,  just  where  the  men  and  women  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  actual  human  world  are  thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing  most  to-day.  The  panorama  of  to-day’s  events 
is  an  invaluable  and  a  new  means  of  developing  good 
judgment,  good  feeling,  and  the  passion  for  social 
service,  or,  in  other  words,  of  securing  cultivation. 

II.  Language. 

A  cultivated  man  should  express  himself  by  tongue 
or  pen  with  some  accuracy  and  elegance ;  therefore 
linguistic  training  has  had  great  importance  in  the 
idea  of  Cultivation.  The  conditions  of  the  educated 
world  have,  however,  changed  so  profoundly  since  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy  that  our  inherited  ideas 
concerning  training  in  Language  and  Literature  have 
required  large  modifications. 

In  the  year  1400  it  might  have  been  said  with 
truth  that  there  was  but  one  language  of  the  schol¬ 
ars,  the  Latin,  and  but  two  great  literatures,  the  He¬ 
brew  and  the  Greek.  Since  that  time,  however,  other 
great  literatures  have  arisen,  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  German,  and,  above  all,  the  English,  which 
has  become  incomparably  the  most  extensive  and 
various  and  the  noblest  of  literatures. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  that  a  knowledge  of  any  particular  literature  is 
indispensable  to  Culture.  When  we  ask  ourselves 
why  a  knowledge  of  Literature  seems  indispensable 
to  the  ordinary  idea  of  Cultivation,  we  find  no  answer 
except  this — that  in  Literature  are  portrayed  all  hu¬ 
man  passions,  desires,  and  aspirations,  and  that  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  human  feelings  and  with  the 
means  of  portraying  them  seems  to  us  essential  to 
Culture.  The  linguistic  and  literary  element  in  Culti¬ 
vation  therefore  abides,  but  has  become  vastly 
broader  than  formerly;  so  broad,  indeed,  that  selec¬ 
tion  among  its  various  fields  is  forced  upon  every 
educated  youth. 

III.  The  Store  of  Knowledge. 

The  next  great  element  in  Cultivation  to  which  I 
ask  your  attention  is  acquaintance  with  some  parts 
of  the  Store  of  Knowledge  which  humanity  in  its 
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progress  from  barbarism  has  acquired  and  laid  up. 
This  is  the  prodigious  store  of  recorded,  rationalized, 
and  systematized  discoveries,  experiences,  and  ideas — 
the  store  which  teachers  try  to  pass  on  to  the  rising 
generation. 

The  capacity  to  assimilate  this  store  and  improve 
it  in  each  successive  generation  is  the  distinction  of 
the  human  race  over  other  animals.  It  is  too  vast 
for  any  man  to  master,  though  he  had  a  hundred 
lives  instead  of  one;  and  its  growth  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  greater  than  in  all  the  thirty  preceding 
centuries  put  together.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a 
diligent  student  with  strong  memory  and  quick  pow¬ 
ers  of  apprehension  need  not  have  despaired  of  mas¬ 
tering  a  large  fraction  of  this  Store  of  Knowledge. 
Long  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  such 
a  task  had  become  impossible. 

Culture,  therefore,  can  no  longer  imply  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  everything — not  even  a  little  knowledge  of 
everything.  It  must  be  content  with  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  things  and  a  real  mastery  of  some  small 
portion  of  the  human  store.  Here  is  a  profound 
modification  of  the  idea  of  Cultivation,  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  brought  about.  What  por¬ 
tion  or  portions  of  the  infinite  human  store  are  most 
proper  to  the  cultivated  man?  The  answer  must  be 
— those  which  enable  him,  with  his  individual  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  to  deal  best  and  sympathize  best  with 
nature  and  with  other  human  beings. 

It  is  here  that  the  passion  for  service  must  fuse 
with  the  passion  for  Knowledge.  We  have  learned 
from  the  nineteenth  century  experience  that  there 
is  no  field  of  real  knowledge  which  may  not  suddenly 
prove  contributory  in  a  high  degree  to  human  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  therefore 
acceptable  as  a  worthy  element  in  the  truest  Cul¬ 
ture. 

IV.  Imagination. 

The  only  other  element  in  Cultivation  which  time 
will  permit  me  to  treat  is  the  training  of  the  Con¬ 
structive  Imagination.  The  Imagination  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  human  powers,  no  matter  in  what  field  it 
works — in  art  or  literature,  in  mechanical  invention, 
in  science,  government,  commerce,  or  religion,  and  the 
training  of  the  imagination  is  therefore  far  the  most 
important  part  of  education. 

I  use  the  term  Constructive  Imagination,  because 
that  implies  the  creation  or  building  of  a  new  thing. 
The  sculptor,  for  example,  imagines  or  conceives  the 
perfect  form  of  a  child  10  years  of  age;  he  has  never 
seen  such  a  thing,  for  a  child  perfect  in  form  is  never 
produced;  he  has  seen  in  different  children  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  perfection,  here  one  and  there  another.  In 
his  imagination  he  combines  these  elements  of  the 
perfect  form,  which  he  has  only  seen  separated,  and 
from  this  picture  in  his  mind  he  carves  the  stone,  and 
in  the  execution  invariably  loses  his  ideal — that  is, 
falls  short  of  it  or  fails  to  express  it. 

Constructive  Imagination  is  the  great  power  of 
the  poet,  as  well  as  of  the  artist,  and  the  nineteenth 
century  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  also  the  great 
power  of  the  man  of  science,  the  investigator,  and 
the  natural  philosopher.  The  educated  world  needs 
to  recognize  the  new  varieties  of  Constructive  Im¬ 
agination. 

It  is  one  lesson  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then, 
that  in  every  field  of  human  knowledge  the  Construc¬ 
tive  Imagination  finds  play — in  literature,  in  history, 
in  theology,  in  anthropogy,  and  in  the  whole  field  of 
physical  and  biological  research. 

That  great  century  has  taught  us  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Scientific  Imagination  is  quite  as  produc¬ 
tive  for  human  service  as  the  Literary  or  Poetic  Im¬ 
agination.  The  imagination  of  Darwin  or  Pasteur,  for 
example,  is  as  high  and  productive  a  form  of  imagi¬ 
nation  as  that  of  Dante,  of  Goethe,  or  even  Shakes¬ 
peare,  if  we  regard  the  human  uses  which  result  from 
the  exercise  of  imaginative  powers,  and  mean  by  hu¬ 
man  uses  not  meat  and  drink,  clothes,  and  shelter, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  mental  and  spiritual  needs. 

*  *  * 

It  results  from  this  brief  survey  that  the  elements 
and  means  of  Cultivation  are  much  more  numerous 
than  they  used  to  be;  so  that  it  is  not  wise  to  say 
of  any  one  acquisition  or  faculty — with  it  Cultivation 
becomes  possible,  without  it  impossible. 

The  one  acquisition  may  be  immense,  and  yet  Cul¬ 
tivation  may  not  have  been  attained.  We  have  met 
artists  who  were  rude  and  uncouth,  yet  possessed  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  strong  powers  of 
imagination.  We  have  seen  philanthropists  and 
statesmen  whose  minds  have  played  on  great  causes 


and  great  affairs,  and  yet  who  lacked  UH  accurate 
use  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  had  no  historical 
perspective  or  background  of  historical  knowledge. 
We  must  not  expect  systematic  education  to  produce 
multitudes  of  highly  cultivated  and  symmetrically 
developed  persons;  the  multitudinous  product  will  al¬ 
ways  be  imperfect,  just  as  there  are  no  perfect  trees, 
animals,  flowers,  or  crystals. 

Let  us,  as  teachers,  accept  no  single  element  or 
variety  of  Culture  as  the  one  essential;  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  the  best  fruits  of  real  Culture  are  an 
open  mind,  broad  sympathies,  and  respect  for  all  the 
diverse  achievements  of  the  human  intellect  at  what¬ 
ever  stage  of  development  they  may  be  to-day — the 
stage  of  fresh  discovery,  or  bold  exploration,  or  com¬ 
plete  conquest.  The  moral  elements  of  the  New 
Education  are  so  strong  that  the  new  forms  of  Cul¬ 
ture  are  likely  to  prove  themselves  quite  as  produc¬ 
tive  of  morality,  high-mindedness,  and  idealism  as 
the  old. 


THE  HEEL  OF  ACHILLES. 


BY  J.  LAWRENCE  ERB. 


Achilles  was  a  great  warrior,  but  he  fell  because 
his  heel  was  not  invulnerable.  The  vulnerable  spot 
in  an  otherwise  perfect  armor  is  the  cause  of  endless 
mischief  and  damage  in  the  world.  No  business  or 
profession  is  proof  against  it;  hence  we  find  vulnera¬ 
ble  spots  even  in  the  musical  profession,  where  so 
much  has  been  done  to  remove  weaknesses  and  to 
place  musical  instruction  upon  a  scientific  basis.  One 
of  these  weak  spots,  these  vulnerable  heels,  is  the 
lack  of  a  practical  purpose  in  our  musical  education 
— it  is  too  much  in  the  air  and  does  not  sufficiently 
aim  toward  real  life  and  its  demands.  One  phase 
of  this  difficulty  calls  for  particular  attention  at  this 
time. 

The  European  nations  aecuse  we  Americans  of  be¬ 
ing  too  serious;  we,  ourselves  are  oftentimes  inclined 
to  think  that  we  are  too  fond  of  a  joke.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  has  grown  a  steady  tendency  in  the 
teaching  of  music  to  discard  the  pleasant  things  that 
make  for  music  and  take  up-,  instead,  the  solid,  intel¬ 
lectual  things  that  make  for  “progress.”  In  the 
main,  this  has  been  a  growth  in  the  right  direction; 
but,  like  the  swings  of  the  pendulum,  it  shows  signs 
of  going  to  extremes  and  needing  correction. 

Secular  music  was  for  many  years  exemplified 
chiefly  in  dance  forms.  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Schubert — all  wrote  much  and  of  their  best 
in  the  dance  forms  of  their  day.  The  sonata,  sym¬ 
phony,  and  suite  are  but  amplifications  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  dance  forms  in  combination.  All  through 
the  history,  of  instrumental  music,  until  recently, 
the  dance  has  been  its  heart  and  soul.  We  have 
changed  all  this  until  now  the  very  word  dance 
(unless  it  bear  the  prefix  Polish  or  Hungarian)  causes 
the  serious-minded  museian  to  throw  up  his  hand’s  in 
horror  or  at  least  shake  his  head  in  deep  misgiving. 
We  are  straying  farther  and  farther  away  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  highly  complicated,  artificial  forms  which 
are  leading  us  rapidly  toward  a  region  of  sterility, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  hysteria,  on  the  other. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  are  working  out  for 
themselves  a  musical  salvation  which  is  rapidly  crys¬ 
tallizing  into  an  institution  which  has  been  for  years 
hoped  and  prayed  for,  namely:  the  “characteristic 
American  style”  in  music.  It  has  been  a  product 
principally  of  the  masses  and  bears  the  distinctive 
American  earmarks.  Quite  naturally  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  among  the  musical  profession  eye  it 
askance,  or  take  advantage  of  some  opportunity 
quietly  to  heave  a  rock  at  it;  but  as  has  ever  been 
the  case,  the  inevitable  cannot  be  prevented. 

When  Beethoven  danced,  he  danced  soberly  as 
became  a  man  of  his  caliber,  so  that  we  find  scarcely 
any  contemporary  dance  forms  represented  among 
his  compositions.  Schubert  struck  out  more  frankly 
and  gave  the  world  some  delicious  waltzes  and  stir¬ 
ring  marches.  To-day  when  an  American  composer, 
stimulated  by  the  same  impulse  (with  less  genius, 
of  course),  writes  a  march,  waltz,  or  two-step,  he 
loses  caste,  and  if,  bv  chance,  he  indulge  in  synco¬ 
pation, — always  an  effective  means  of  accentuation, 
— the  musical  scribes  and  Pharisees  at  once  cry  out, 
“Rag  time,  rag  time,”  and  by  so  doing  condemn  him 
and  his  music  for  all  time  ( ?). 

Now,  of  course,  much  of  the  stuff  that  is  turned 
out  by  the  publishers  of  this  class  of  music  is  worth¬ 
less  or  of  little  merit;  but  any  musician  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine,  with  unbiased  mind, 
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many  of  the  popular  compositions,  either  dances  or 
popular  songs,  will  find  a  surprising  quantity  of  real 
music.  And  it  possesses  the  two  great  merits  of  be¬ 
ing  new  and  of  being  American — indigenous  to  the 
soil. 

Liszt  wrote  a  number  of  compositions  which  he 
called  Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  Brahms  wrote  many 
Hungarian  dances.  Chopin  immortalized  the  Polish 
dances,  Grieg  the  Scandinavian  idioms.  We,  of 
America  have  evolved  a  form  of  musical  expression 
which  has  just  as  good  a  raison  d’etre  as  any  of  these 
and  lacks  only  a  master  to  immortalize  it.  Dvorak 
struck  upon  what  he  considered  the  American  style 
in  the  negro  song,  but  that  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  American  people  and  not  the  dominant  race 
at  all.  His  verdict  came  just  a  few  years  too  early. 
Our  American  popular  music,  the  soil  in  which  our 
master-to-be  must  find  his  sustenance  if  he  is  to  be 
representative,  already  contains  many  gems  that 
fifty  years  from  now  will  be  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  “Old  Folks  at  Home,”  the  most  widely  sung  of 
all  songs. 

The  relation  of  the  foregoing  to  music-teaching  is 
apparent.  Of  course,  we  are  not  ready  to  turn  loose 
a  flood  of  popular  music  upon  music  students;  the 
masters  must  ever  furnish  the  solid  foundation  for 
our  musical  culture;  but  when  looking  for  variety  or 
special  study  in  the  direction  of  rhythm  particu¬ 
larly,  a  carefully  selected  dose  of  popular  music  will 
sometimes  do  more  than  anything  else  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  Moreover,  object-lessons  in  the 
proper  rendering  of  these  selections  are  much  easier 
to  obtain  than  with  the  more  serious  music  which 
usually  forms  the  teacher’s  entire  stock  in  trade. 
This  is  an  important  consideration  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  great  lack  of  precision  among  even  well- 
taught  and  serious  performers,  who,  because  of  a 
dearth  of  opportunities  for  comparisons,  fall  into 
many  pitfalls  by  the  way. 

And,  then,  it  is  very  much  worth  while  to  teach 
dance-music  (in  moderation),  because  our  American 
people,  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  other  relatives 
of  our  pupils,  will  have  it  and  our  pupils  consequently 
will  play  it,  whether  we  teach  it  or  not.  Not  one  of 
us  always  reads  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  or  even 
Longfellow  or  Kipling;  our  reading  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  daily  papers  and  the  monthly  magazines; 
so  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  always  play  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  or  Moszkowski;  but  that  we 
quite  naturally  and  properly  take  up  more  or  less 
with  the  current  musical  literature,  which,  like  the 
newspaper  and  magazine,  is  made  up  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  evade  the  question.  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Hammer’s  star  Beethoven  player  will  be 
more  appreciated  and  perhaps  (who  knows?)  do  more 
real  good  in  the  world  playing  two-steps  and  popular 
songs  than  in  her  interpretation  of  the  masters.  And 
so,  sooner  or  later,  she  is  sure  to  play  them.  And 
if  she  hasn’t  been  taught  how  she  probably  won’t 
know  how.  Too  often  do  we  hear  conservatory 
graduates  who  can  play  sonatas  or  concertos  let¬ 
ter  perfect,  but  who  cannot  play  a  simple  waltz 
that  anyone  can  dance  to.  This  is  not  good  musical 
education;  not  that  dance  music  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  study,  but  if  musical  education  does  not  make 
the  pupil  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  then  it  is 
vulnerable  in  the  heel,  like  Achilles.  The  only  way 
to  make  the  majority  of  pupils  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  is  to  teach  them  how. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  us  of  the  practicability 
of  this  sort  of  teaching.  No  doubt  the  really  serious- 
minded  pupil  does  not  need  such  treatment,  but  then 
the  really  serious-minded  pupil  is  in  the  minority 
with  most  teachers,  and  it  will  do  him  more  good 
than  harm.  It  is  for  the  moderately  musical  only 
half-enthusiastic  pupil  that  this  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended — and  I  have  known  it  to  work  wonders.  And 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that  there  is  rarely  a  case  where, 
unless  the  dose  is  inordinately  large,  the  rendering 
of  serious  music  does  not  take  on  a  new  zest  and 
meaning  because  of  this  excursion  among  the  field- 
flowers  and  wayside  blooms  of  popular  music. 


The  music  pupil  needs  power,  but  no  great,  pro¬ 
ductive  power  ever  comes  by  accident;  it  comes  as  a 
result  of  a  general  ripening  of  one’s  psychic  nature, 
along  with  acquired  dexterity  in  any  particular  line 
of  work.  The  pupil  needs  mastery,  but  mastery 
comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  obedience,  service,  study, 
knowledge;  it  never  comes  by  chance,  but  always  as 
the  result  of  self-culture. — Dr.  E.  F.  Bartholomew. 


MY  FRIEND  MTJSICUS  AND  HIS  PRACTICE 
GLOVES. 


A  PRACTICAL  HINT  FOR  PIANISTS. 


BY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 


I  stopped  outside  the  studio  door.  Yes,  that  was 
evidently  Musicus,  who  was  practicing  slow  ascend¬ 
ing  arpeggios,  each  kept  within  the  octave,  ending 
with  two  chords  at  the  top.  The  harmony  changed, 
but  still  the  same  persistent  figure  followed;  another 
change  of  chord  with  the  same  steady  climbing  up, 
crowned  by  the  two  staccato  chords  at  the  end,  I 
knew  now  why  it  sounded  so  familiar.  It  was  the 
finale  to  the  “Moonlight  Sonata,”  which  I  had  last 
heard  from  Paderewski,  who  played  it  at  lightning 
speed  and  with  a  frenzy  that  had  made  me  think  of 
Poe’s  lines: — 

“Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 

With  a  desperate  desire, 

And  a  resolute  endeavor. 

Now — now  to  sit  or  never. 

By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon.” 

This,  however,  was  no  mad  aspiration  darting  to 
heaven’s  vault;  it  was  rather  the  prosaic  simmering 
of  the  domestic  tea-kettle  on  useful  thoughts  intent. 
I  happened  to  know  that  Musicus  was  preparing  for 
a  recital  the  next  month,  and  this  measured  modera¬ 
tion  of  tempo  bespoke  the  wisdom  of  one  who  well 
knew  “the  more  haste  the  less  speed.” 

I  had  to  speak  to  him  on  a  matter  of  business,  so 
rapped  on  the  door.  The  music  ceased  and  a  hearty 
“Come  in!”  rang  out.  As  I  entered  Musicus  was 
still  at  the  piano,  but  rose  to  meet  me. 

“Musicus,”  I  began,  “I  beg  your  pardon  for  dis¬ 
turbing  you,  but  I  came  to  see  you  about — why.”  I 
broke  off  in  astonishment  as  he  extended  his  hand. 
“You  are  wearing  gloves!” 

And  so  he  was.  They  were  by  no  means  intact;  a 
pair  of  old  kid  gloves  with  the  fingers  cut  off  almost 
entirely,  and  buttoned  at  the  wrist.  I  looked  at  the 
piano.  On  the  rack  lay  his  old  copy  of  Beethoven’s 
sonatas,  open  at  page  18;  I  saw  the  familiar  head¬ 
ing:  Allegretto,  La  prima  parte  senza  repetizione — 
Liszt’s  “flower  between  two  abysses.”  Lower  down 
on  the  same  page  was  the  Presto  agitato  which  I  had 
just  heard  as  an  Andante  con  moto,  grotesquely 
marked  in  pencil,  M.M.  half  note  equals  92. 

No.  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  he  had  been  prac¬ 
ticing  with  those  truncated  gloves  on  his  hands. 
He  laughed  as  he  saw  me  look,  bewildered,  first  at 
his  hands,  then  at  the  piano,  and  then  at  the  hands 
again. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “you  see  my  latest  fad,”  holding  up 
his  fingers  which  emerged  with  droll  effect  from 
their  mutilated  covering.  “Sit  down  and  I  will  tell 
you  about  it.”  As  I  obeyed  he  continued: — 

“Tears  ago  I  was  told  about  practice  gloves  by  an 
old  German  teacher.  Whether  the  idea  was  his,  or 
whether  he  got  it  from  some  one  else,  I  never  knew. 

I  had  forgotten  about  it  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
I  found  that  I  should  have  to  give  my  recital  a 
month  earlier  than  I  had  expected.  This  left  me 
with  but  little  tune  to  work  up  my  program.  I  re¬ 
membered  that  old  von  Hertel  had  told  me  that  ‘one 
could  materially  abridge  the  time  devoted  to  techni¬ 
cal  practice  by  a  use  of  gloves  prepared  in  this 
way,’”  holding  up  his  hands,  “and  I  determined  to 
test  it.  You  see  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  led 
the  Roman  generals  to  provide  leaden  soles  for  the 
sandals  worn  by  their  foot  soldiers.  Then  when  a 
forced  march  was  necessary  these  soles  were  removed, 
with  the  result  that  the  soldiers  felt  as  though  shod 
with  air  and  were  capable  of  astonishing  endurance. 

“I  hunted  up  an  old  pair  of  gloves,  taking  care  not 
to  choose  too  close  a  fit,  cut  off  the  fingers  as  you 
see,  and  experimented — at  first  only  a  few  moments 
at  a  time.  I  found  that  the  result  justified  the  old 
man’s  recommendation.  Of  course  I  could  only  play 
very  slowly  and  felt' greatly  hampered  until  I  had 
accustomed  myself  somewhat  to  their  use.  Then  I 
found  that  I  could  conquer  anything  which  requires 
great  lightness  and  rapidity  in  much  less  time  Dy 
practicing  it  slowly  and  in  rather  a  firm  tone  with 
the  gloves  on.  In  fact,  they  compel  a  slow  tempo, 
and  that  is  no  small  advantage  in  itself  in  securing 
accuracy.  By  playing  these  arpeggio  passages  in  the 
‘Moonlight  Sonata,’  each  one  from  two  to  four  times, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  last  movement,  and  stopping  to 
rest  the  hand  occasionally,  I  find  that  I  gain  a  ve¬ 


locity  and  sureness  in  half  the  time  without  gloves.” 

“But  would  it  not  be  unsafe  to  advise  everyone  to 
use  such  a  device?”  I  ventured.  “Your  hand  is  large 
and  strong,  as  well  as  previously  developed,  and  what 
you  could  do  with  safety  might  be  dangerous  for  a 
novice.” 

“Exactly,”  he  responded.  “For  that  reason  I  have 
said  nothing  about  it  to  most  of  my  pupils.  I  have 
allowed  only  three  or  four  of  the  most  advanced  to 
wear  practice  gloves,  and  have  warned  them  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  the  others,  as  well  as  to  use  them 
only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  I  keep  them  on 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  but  that  is  too  long  for 
one  whose  hand  is  not  thoroughly  well-trained.  At 
first  I  allow  them  only  in  five-finger  positions  and  in 
scales.  Later  moderate  extensions  can  be  employed. 
Octaves  are  naturally  inadvisable,  but  an  occasional 
chord  does  no  harm  if  the  glove  is  not  unduly  tight 
and  the  hand  can  take  it  without  much  effort.” 

“How  do  you  find  it  work  with  the  pupils  whom 
you  have  initiated  into  the  plan?”  I  asked,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  account. 

“Admirably.  You  remember  at  my  pupils’  recital 
last  week  how  wTell  Miss  Hickson  played  the  Chopin 
Prelude,  the  one  in  G,  with  the  moto  perpetuo  in  the 
left  hand?” 

I  nodded.  Indeed  I  had  remarked  to  Musicus  at 
the  time  how  lightly  and  rapidly  the  young  girl  had 
tossed  off  the  trying  left-hand  part  of  that  well- 
known  composition. 

“She  conquered  it  by  practicing  it  slowly  and 
quietly  with  the  glove  on  the  hand,”  he  continued. 
“She  is  learning  Macdowell’s  ‘Witches’  Dance’  in  the 
same  way — with  the  glove  on  the  right  hand.  She 
finds  that  it  gives  her  much  more  control  in  the  swift 
runs  which  have  to  be  taken  with  such  lightness  in 
that  piece.  Her  younger  sister  I  only  allow  to  use 
the  gloves  in  Czerny.  Another  pupil,  Miss  Yale,  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  it.  She  says  that  it  is  doing 
more  for  her  than  anything  she  has  ever  tried.  But 
it  is  just  such  enthusiasts  that  one  has  to  watch. 
They  are  apt  to  think  that,  if  a  little  does  so  much 
good,  more  will  result  in  corresponding  greater  bene¬ 
fit,  and  run  in  danger  of  overdoing  it.  As  the  French 
proverb  goes:  Le  mieux  est  Vennemi  du  bien.” 

Just  then  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  pupil,  Musicus  hastily  stripped  off  the 
gloves,  and  I  left,  so  much  interested  in  what  he  had 
been  telling  me  that  I  forgot  the  matter  of  business 
which  had  taken  me  there  in  the  first  place.  How- 
e\  er,  I  felt  fully  repaid  by  the  glimpse  I  had  gained 
of  a  novel  device  for  furthering  technic,  and  believing 
that  it  would  interest  others  as  it  did  myself.  I  have 
written  out  our  interview  for  the  readers  of  The 
Etttde.  Those  who  try  it  must  bear  in  mind  the 
warning,  as  well  as  the  recommendation. 


WASTED  TALENT. 


Genius-worship  tends  to  diminish  self-confidence 
and  often  mars  and  misleads  the  originality  of  our 
capacity.  An  individual  receives  fame;  his  work,  if 
he  be  an  artist  in  sounds,  words,  or  colors,  is  ad¬ 
mired  and  applauded.  The  elements  of  his  originality 
are  discussed  and  imitated  so  thoroughly  that  his 
work  becomes  a  type,  and  eventually  a  school,  in 
which  many  an  unthinking  talent  is  wasted  in  out¬ 
doing  the  master.  The  school  lasts  for  a  long  time, 
the  students  flock  in  hundreds,  but  they  fail  to  reach 
the  power  of  the  master,  and  disappointed,  seek  a 
newer  school  and  a  newer  master.  Soon  the  first 
school  has  no  students,  because  the  master  has  passed 
a  long  way  into  the  past  and  his  work  has  become 
old-fashioned.  It  teaches  no  new  thing  now,  for  have 
not  the  imitators  absorbed  all  its  beauty?  its  technic? 
its  genius?  Apparently  not  for  there  is  still  a  mys¬ 
terious  power  in  the  work:  the  composer’s  individual¬ 
ity,  the  composer’s  soul. 

Can  we  not  picture  those  grim,  forlorn,  disap¬ 
pointed  composers,  the  followers  of  Mendelssohn  and 
of  Wagner  (to  be  soon  accompanied  by  those  of 
Strauss)?  Where  is  this  talent?  Wasted,  alas!  out 
it  deserves  to  be.  Every  man  is  a  great  man,  every 
woman  is  a  great  woman,  for  we  are  God’s  work,  as 
diverse  and  original  as  everything  of  God’s  is.  So 
why  should  we  not  pursue  our  life  naturally?  We 
should  compose  our  music  in  our  own  way  like  all  the 
geniuses  have;  this  faith  in  oneself  is  olien  tne  only 
difference  between  the  genius  whom  the  world  wor¬ 
ships,  and  the  imitator  who  is  never  known — even  as 
a  failure. — Ernest  Austin,  in  the  Musical  Standard. 
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A  characteristic  and  deplorable  feature  of 
American  musical  life  is  our  too  prevalent  tendency 
to  judge  musical  events  by  their  size  rather  tb"u  by 
their  merit;  to  regard  quantity  rather  than  qua.ity. 
We  seem  to  have  adopted,  as  our  national  adjective, 
the  word  great,  and  hold  in  light  esteem  everything 
to  which  it  cannot  be  applied,  even  in  the  realm  of 
art,  where,  of  all  places,  more  magnitude  per  se  is  of 
the  very  least  importance.  The  largest  chunk  of  coal 
that  ever  was  mined  is  of  far  less  value  and  beauty 
than  the  smallest  diamond  that  is  worn  as  a  shirt 
stud,  though  both  are  declared  to  consist  chiefly  of 
carbon,  and  the  coal  certainly  contains  the  greater 
quantity  of  it.  The  rose  is  called  the  queen  of 
flowers,  though  the  cabbage,  also  a  blossom  com¬ 
posed  of  similar  vegetable  matter,  outweighs  it  a 
hundred  times.  When  shall  we  learn  as  a  people  to 
judge  art  by  art  standards,  and  cease  to  lump  it  in 
with  our  estimates  of  mines  and  machinery. 

As  yet  even  the  so-called  musical  public  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  the  Philistines,  who  dwell  in  outer 
darkness  in  this  regard,  proofs  of  which  statement 
are  by  no  means  far  to  seek.  For  example,  let  any 
good  pianist  or  vocalist  announce- a  recital  in  any 
one  of  our  leading  cities  which  boasts  its  musical  cul¬ 
ture,  and  no  matter  how  fine  the  artist,  or  how  ex¬ 
cellent  the  program  may  be,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
the  particular  and  transient  fad  of  the  season,  the 
audience  is  certain  to  be  what  the  reporters  call 
“small  and  select.”  This  happens  almost  weekly  in 
all  our  alleged  musical  centers,  with  the  same  inevi¬ 
table  result.  Take  the  recent  magnificent  recital  of 
that  well-nigh  peerless  artist,  Aus  der  Ohe,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  a  meager  handful  of  listeners,  as  one  of 
hundreds  of  instances.  A  recital  is  regarded  as  a 
small  affair,  a  one-man  show,  a  private  tea  party  as 
it  were,  given  at  the  player’s  expense  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  which  one  is  conferring  an  obligation 
to  attend,  while  a  big  variety  show  where  twenty 
clowns  of  both  sexes,  of  doubtful  character,  in  varied 
costumes,  succeed  each  other  in  making  even  greater 
fools  of  themselves  than  Nature  intended,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people,  draws  packed  houses  at  a 
dollar  a  head. 

Do  you  say  this  is  not  a  fair  illustration,  for  the 
variety  show  is  not  strictly  a  musical  event,  though 
including  much  so-called  music,  and  the  public  seeks 
fun,  not  art?  Very  well!  Then  let  any  manager  ad¬ 
vertise  to  give  that  repast  of  chestnuts,  the  “Anvil 
Chorus,”  precisely  as  it  was  given  at  the  Boston 
Peace  Jubilee,  to  the  largest  audience  that  ever  s- 
sembled  in  one  hall  for  any  purpose  since  the  days  of 
the  Roman  games, — that  is  to  say,  with  a  chorus  of 
twenty  thousand,  singing  excruciatingly  out  of  tune, 
with  an  orchestra  of  eleven  hundred  pieces,  one  half 
of  which  was  two  beats  behind  the  other  half,  and 
with  a  hundred  sturdy  firemen  in  uniform  beating 
the  anvils  with  manly  vigor,  but  mercilessly  out  of 
time,  and  can  you  deny  that  such  a  truly  great  musi¬ 
cal  event  would  crowd  any  hall  in  Chicago  or  else¬ 
where  to  suffocation?  Artistically  considered,  it 
would  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  recital  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  the  odor  of  a  barrel  of  boiling  cabbage 
would  sustain  to  that  of  a  dew-laden  moss  rose  in  the 
first  warmth  of  the  rising  sun.  Yet  that  was  a 
small  affair,  and  small  was  the  appreciation  ac¬ 
corded  to  it. 

The  same  false  criterions  are  in  evidence,  though 
less  painfully,  in  connection  with  our  growing  mania 
for  what  are  designated  as  great  musical  festivals — 
a  sort  of  appalling  thanksgiving  banquet  of  music, 
unconscionably  long  and  unhealthily  ample,  which 
usually  results  in  a  glutting  of  the  appetite  and  a 
fit  of  musical  indigestion,  effectually  precluding  any 
normal  musical  activity  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
that  community. 

No  mortal  can  listen  for  three  or  four  consecutive 
days,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  to  long,  heavy 
programs  indifferently  rendered,  without  being  the 
worse  for  it  musically,  mentally,  and  physically,  and, 

I  had  almost  said,  morally;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
most  people  need  the  whole  year  following  to  recover 
from  such  an  experience.  Too  much  music  is  bad  for 
the  musical  digestion. 


No  amateur  chorus,  inadequately  drilled  in  sepa¬ 
rate  sections,  in  different  towns,  by  different  leaders, 
as  is  often  the  case,  with  but  few  hurried,  ensemble 
rehearsals  at  the  last,  can  possibly  present  the 
grand,  serious  works  selected  by  the  ambitious  man¬ 
agement  in  any  but  a  rough,  unfinished,  uncertain 
manner.  Even  if  radical  breakdowns  are  avoided,  by 
great  effort  and  good  luck,  they  are  so  evidently  im¬ 
minent  at  every  critical  moment  that  the  hearer  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  nervous  strain  only 
equaled  by  that  of  the  singers  themselves. 

Again,  no  one  of  the  half  hozen  or  more  eminent 
artists  engaged  at  great  expense,  to  add  glory  to  this 
great  occasion,  can  half  do  justice  to  himself  or  his 
numbers  in  the  hurried,  crowded,  Italian  salad  sort 
of  a  program  in  which  festival  managers  delight,  the 
object  being  apparently  to  give,  not  the  best,  but  the 
most  for  the  money. 

No  player  or  singer  is  at  his  best  in  a  single  selec¬ 
tion.  It  takes  a  little  time  before  an  audience  to 
throw  off  the  first' nervous  tension,  even  with  the 
most  experienced  performers;  to  give  full  control  of 
nerves  and  muscles;  to  fan  the  fires  of  emotion  to 
fullest,  clearest  flame;  to  forget  one’s  self  and  one’s 
surroundings  and  merge  one’s  very  identity  in  that 
of  the  composer.  The  large,  nonacoustic  halls,  and 
large,  restless  audiences,  which  are  a  necessary  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  financial  success  of  the  enterprise,  are  most 
unfavorable  to  artistic  results,  and  help  to  make  of 
the  whole  affair  something  resembling  rather  a 
county  fair  than  a  musical  function.  A  single  re¬ 
cital  by  any  one  of  the  soloists  above  mentioned 
would  afford  more  real  artistic  enjoyment,  and  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  good  music  than  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  great  festival,  though  it  might  not  pay  as 
well  or  contribute  so  much  to  the  glory  of  the  mana¬ 
ger. 

In  brief,  the  musical  festival,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  is  an  abnormal  outgrowth  of  our  crude  musi¬ 
cal  conditions.  It  does  not,  and  could  not,  exist  in 
any  other  land,  and  it  will  be  regarded  by  students 
of  musical  history,  in  the  future  with  much  the  same 
wonder  and  curiosity  as  we  now  accord  to  the  un¬ 
couth  animal  and  vegetable  monstrosities  of  pre¬ 
historic  times.  It  may  be  a  necessary  evil  attendant 
upon  a  transitional  period,  a  symptom  of  rapid 
growth,  like  the  ache  in  the  bones  of  a  half-developed 
boy,  but  let  us  hope  it  may  soon  pass  and  give  place 
to  a  more  normal  condition.  This  wish  will  excite 
the  surprise,  and  may  arouse  the  indignation  of  some 
leaders,  but  all  I  ask  is  a  candid,  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  question. 

The  art  appetite  and  digestive  capacity  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  are  still  in  a  very  capricious  and  delicate  condi¬ 
tion,  hardly  beyond  the  light  but  frequent  milk-diet 
stage  of  infancy.  Is  it  wise  to  gorge  them  periodic¬ 
ally  with  a  mass  of  heavy,  solid,  half-cooked  ma¬ 
terial,  and  starve  them  between  times?  It  may  be 
asked — is  not  the  study  of  these  master  works  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  chorus,  and  indirectly 
to  their  friends;  and  is  not  their  presentation  in 
country  communities,  where  better  opportunities  are 
lacking,  a  benefit  to  the  community,  even  if  the  per¬ 
formance  is  not  perfect?  Yes,  assuredly,  yes!  Amen 
to  that  with  all  my  heart.  Every  choral  society,  and 
every  musical  club,  even  the  smallest  and  -poorest, 
that  is  earnestly  studying  good  music,  and  giving  its 
neighbors  a  chance  to  hear  it  occasionally,  is  doing  a 
great,  a  worthy,  and  a  highly  commendable  work,  is 
helping  forward  the  cause  of  music,  and  contributing 
to  the  culture  of  our  people. 

But  may  not  better  results  be  obtained  for  all 
parties  if  the  great,  overgrown,  unwieldy  festival 
idea  is  dropped  out  as  an  obsolete  absurdity,  by  giv¬ 
ing  smaller  and  fewer  works  and  giving  them  better, 
and,  above  all,  giving  them  oftener  and  in  smaller 
doses,  by  perfecting  a  vocal  work  of  moderate  dimen — 
sions  and  difficulty,  to  thi  last  possible  degree  within 
your  powers,  then  sell  cheap  season  tickets  to  its 
threefold  repetition  and  let  your  audience  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it,  give  it  a  chance  to  soak  in,  and  in¬ 
clude,  if  you  can,  a  recital  by  one  of  the  artists  you 
would  have  engaged  for  the  festival.  Give  it  in  a 
small,  quiet  hall,  where  the  effect  will  not  be  ruined 


by  distance  and  confusion.  Let  a  week  at  least  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  performances,  then  in  three  months 
or  less  do  it  again  with  another  work.  Feed  your  pub¬ 
lic,  not  alternately  starve  and  surfeit  it.  Teach  your 
audience  to  listen  to  music  for  its  own  sake,  not^to 
count  the  numbers  in  the  chorus  and  the  artists  who 
are  to  appear  on  the  program. 

The  same  objectionable  element  of  size,  is  too  often 
regarded  as  the  chief  criterion  in  our  estimate  of  the 
artist  himself.  How  frequently  we  go  with  high 
hopes  to  hear  a  much  applauded  great  pianist,  with 
a  great  technic,  a  great  memory,  and  a  great  repu¬ 
tation,  only  to  find  that  he  can  storm  through  a 
great  program  with  the  delicacy  of  a  steam  hammer, 
the  tone  quality  of  a  stone  crusher,  and  the  poetic  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  cyclone,  till  we  wonder  with  Browning 
— “Where’s  Music!  The  dickens!”  or  exclaim  with 
Philip  Hale,  “The  piano  was  once  considered  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument!” 

When  shall  we  learn,  musicians  and  public  alike, 
that  true  music  is  measured  by  worth,  not  weight; 
by  beauty,  not  bulk ;  by  its  power  to  touch  the  heart 
and  quicken  the  fancy,  not  by  the  ton? 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  UNFIT. 


BY  EDWARD  HALE,  A.M. 


1  used  to  believe  that  the  stupid  pupil  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  claim  upon  me — a  claim  somewhat  proportioned 
to  his  stupidity.  And  so  I  gave  him  the  best  I  had, 
and  went  to  infinite  pains  to  make  something  out  of 
him.  Make  what  out  of  him?  Ah!  there  was  the 
trouble.  He  came  to  me,  this  stupid  pupil,  to  be 
made  a  pianist  of,  and  I  was  guilty  of  accepting  his 
point  of  view,  and  we,  both  of  us,  afflicted  ourselves 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  impossible.  Every  man  to  his 
own  job  is  the  cry  of  the  philosophers,  as  it  ought 
to  be  of  the  educators. 

What  is  the  sense  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  set  out 
to  be  a  musician  when  one  or  more  of  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  gifts  are  lacking?  A  player  needs  almost  phe¬ 
nomenal  mental  quickness — and  nine  out  of  every 
ten  aspirants  to  such  a  distinction  are  slow — “thick” 
as  the  expressive  word  goes.  More  incredible  still, 
most  students  of  music  are  unmusical!  You  might 
as  well  put  a  politician  or  a  plumber  at  theology. 

But  it  is  to  we  teachers  that  the  blame  attaches 
chiefly;  and  perhaps  all  the  more  as  we  have  been 
the  more  conscientious.  We  have  been  wasting  en¬ 
ergy  and  encouraging  preposterous  ambitions.  We 
have  been  flying  in  the  face  of  nature  in  assisting 
at  the  survival  of  the  unfit. 

The  teacher  of  music  ought  wisely  and  seriously 
to  estimate  his  powers  and  the  scope  of  his  potential 
service  to  the  race.  And  then  he  ought  to  husband 
those  powers  and  sell  them  dearly— make  them  go 
for  the  most  there  is  in  them.  To  squander  them 
upon  an  arrested  development,  to  fatigue  them  try¬ 
ing  to  make  clear  to  some  dull  brain  things  that 
brain  can  never  apprehend  adequately  savors  of  the 
criminal. 

“To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given”  is  no  clever 
ophorism,  but  perennial  truth,  which  it  is  idiotic  to 
fight  against.  It  is  our  business  to  anatomize  the 
pupil  that  comes  to  us,  and  proceed  to  make  of  him, 
not  what  in  his  dull  conceit  he  may  propose  to  be, 
but  what  we  see  Nature  and  environment  have  lim¬ 
ited  him  to. 

I  do  not  know  the  piano  teacher  that  will  admit 
that  he  commonly  has  more  than  two  or  three  pupils 
that  have  any  business  with  the  ambition  to  be 
pianists.  The  outfit  of  brain,  temperament,  nerve, 
and  muscle  is  not  there.  Your  complacent  pupil  does 
not  understand  this,  and,  more’s  the  pity,  is  often 
proof  against  your  effort  to  make  him  understand  it. 
Hasn’t  So-and-so  become  a  player,  and  why  shouldn’t 
he  also?  It  becomes  then  the  teacher’s  duty  to  take 
the  pupil  in  hand  and  go  ahead  to  develop  him  in  the 
line  of  his  practical  possibilities.  To  try  to  quicken 
a  sluggish  brain  to  the  alertness  of  a  good  sight 
reader  is  whistling  jigs  to  a  milestone. 

We  are  not  born  into  an  ideal  educational  era. 
The  question  is  not  what  were  the  original  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  pupil — what  he  might  have  attained  un¬ 
der  ideal  conditions  from  his  birth  onward;  ours  is 
a  practical  question ;  what  can  he  now  do  under  in¬ 
telligent,  sympathetic  guidance?  The  answer  will  be 
usually,  that  he  may  become  intelligent  about  music 
and  learn  to  listen  to  it  more  appreciatively,  and  he 
may  attain  some  moderate  accomplishment  in  the 
performance  of  it,  perhaps  even  in  the  making  of  it; 
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but  that  he  should  now  devote  himself  to  it,  to  com¬ 
pote  with  the  others  who  were  born  to  the  thing — 
that  is  preposterous  and  to  be  headed  off  as  much 
for  the  pupil’s  welfare  as  for  the  immediate  comfort 
of  the  teacher. 

But  another  problem  is  presented  by  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  pupils  of  moderate  gifts  who  are  not  in¬ 
sanely  ambitious  of  platform  distinction,  but  who 
purpose  to  become  teachers  of  music.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  no  gifts  are  too  transcendent  to  be  devoted 
to  the  great  calling  of  the  teacher.  The  more  con¬ 
summate  a  player  or  singer  he  is,  the  higher,  so  far, 
his  qualification  for  his  work. 

But  at  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  there 
is  and  will  be  in  our  country  a  profound,  almost 
desperate  need  of  teachers  of  music  whose  chief 
recommendation  is  that  they  have  been  for  a  fair 
season  where  music  is  seriously  studied  and  where  a 
high  conception  of  it  prevails.  These  persons  may 
not  be  even  tolerable  performers,  but  there  will  be 
at  least  the  chance  of  their  supplanting  the  incompe¬ 
tents  that  now  occupy  the  field.  Now,  this  is  a 
thing  I  believe  we  are  fully  justified  in  pressing  upon 
our  pupils,  those  of  them,  at  least,  that  are  fairly 
musical  and  intelligent,  and  that  are  earnest  young 
men  or  women. 

They  can  so  easily  go,  after  a  few  years  of  diligent 
preparation,  where  they  will  overtop  all  competitors, 
where  they  can  render  a  sterling  service  to  the  art 
and  to  people,  where  furthermore  they  can  make 
their  work  respected,  and  find  in  it  even  more  than 
a  competence.  We  are  certainly  justified  in  giving 
these  all  the  push  we  can. 

There  remains  that  other  class  to  whom  music 
must  forever  remain  an  undiscovered  country,  who 
can  win  accomplishment  in  it  only  at  an  expense  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  returns.  I,  for  one,  am  done 
cudgeling  my  brains  to  extract  the  sting  of  music 
study  for  these  persons,  and  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  their  rudimentary  comprehension.  This  may 
sound  ungracious,  but  it  is  more  than  just — it  is 
kind.  One  of  the  things  in  this  world  to  be  stopped 
is  this  besetting  fashion  of  destroying  our  chances 
of  doing  something  well  by  persisting  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  what  we  can  scarcely  do  tolerably.  Let  your 
pupils  come  up  straight  against  the  problem  of  mu¬ 
sic  study.  If  it  is  too  difficult  for  them  or  unsuited 
to  their  capacities  do  not  sugar-coat  it;  let  them  get 
the  full  taste  of  it  at  once.  If  it  offends  them,  so 
much  the  better  that  they  discover  it  before  they 
have  invested  much  in  an  impracticable  enterprise. 


THE  LESSON  OF  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 


WHAT  A  COUNTRY  TEACHER  DID  FOR  A  COM¬ 
MUNITY. 


BY  CHARLES  LAGERQTJTST. 


Nobility  is  the  attribute  of  one  who  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  process  by  which  he  acquires  it,  who 
has  made  no  specific  effort  to  attain  it  as  a  con¬ 
crete  desideratum  that  shall  be  negotiable,  and  who 
has  innocently  evolved  it  by  obeying  certain  im¬ 
pulses  that  have  been  irresistible.  The  modus  oper¬ 
and!  has  been  spontaneous.  There  is,  then,  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  nobility  and  greatness  such  as  one 
might  imagine  between  quality  and  quantity.  True 
greatness  may  be  defined  properly  as  resting  on  the 
foundation  of  nobility;  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  that  kind  of  greatness  and  that 
which  owes  its  position  to  preference,  circumstance, 
manipulation,  what  you  will.  Prestige  would  be  the 
fitter  designation,  were  it  not  for  this  atmosphere  of 
commercialism  that  befogs  our  discriminative  facul¬ 
ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  beset 
the  sincere  one  on  every  hand,  it  is  gratifying  while 
delving  among  the  dross  of  earth  to  find  now  and 
again,  though  infrequently,  a  nugget  of  pure  gold— 
a  veritable  green  spot  in  a  “weary  land.”  It  is  about 
such  an  oasis  I  wish  to  write. 

A  music  teacher  not  long  s.ince  ended  her  career  at 
the  age  of  but  thirty  years,  after  a  period  of  most 
creditable  work  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  countless  pu¬ 
pils  and  friends  who  came  under  her  beneficient  sway. 
The  sphere  of  her  labor  was  a  village  as  inconse¬ 
quential  as  Nazareth  of  old,  and  as  unlikely  in  hu¬ 
man  eyes  to  produce  anything  of  merit.  However, 
she  had  an  intensity  of  spirit  which  impelled  her  to 
nse  above  most  ordinary  surroundings  and  write  for 
herself  a  life-record  which  many  a  world-renowned 
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musician,  arrived  at  the  period  of  bitterness  over  de¬ 
feated  hopes  and  disappointed  ambition,  would  have 
been  proud  of. 

Thus  she  snatched  victory  from  an  early  death.  If 
the  good  she  did  were  the  measure  of  her  existence, 
she  lived  long;  for  the  tremendous  momentum  ac¬ 
quired  by  her  influence  and  the  contagious  quality  of 
her  energy  continues  to-day  with  little  abatement, 
after  an  absence  from  her  field  of  labor  of  about  five 
years. 

If  we  accept  Beethoven's  definition  of  genius  we 
may  say  she  was  imbued  with  “divine  fire.”  “Work! 
work  1  work !  ”  was  her  motto,  and  this  did  not  mean 
advertising  for  pupils  and  assuming  a  superficial 
prestige  upon  the  basis  of  her  own  education. 

She  began  an  independent  life  by  teaching  in  a 
district  school  a  mile  from  town,  walking  to  and 
from  work,  in  all  conditions  of  weather  and  roads. 
After  school  hours  she  taught  music,  having  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  a  diploma  from  an  academy  by 
dint  of  hard  study.  It  transpired  that  the  music 
work  which  she  loved  increased  to  such  proportions 
that  the  country  school  task  which  necessity  had  im¬ 
posed  upon  her  soon  gave  place  to  it.  She  was  thus 
able  to  pursue  her  own  study  with  artists  of  repute 
in  a  nearby  city,  and  win  for  herself  such  marks  of 
esteem  from  her  teachers  as  the  allotting  of  a  lunch 
hour  for  her  lesson  at  a  busy  season,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  manuscript  of  an  original  composition, 
and  unstinted  praise  for  her  unusual  industry  and 
results. 

Her  talent  for  self-application  and  culture  was 
magnificent.  Her  monumental  self-sacrifice  and  the 
extent  to  which  she  was  able  to  instil  into  the  hearts 
of  her  confreres  and  friends  the  beauties  of  her  art 
constitute  the  leading  motif  of  a  life  symphony 
which  was  at  once  tragic  and  sublime.  She  labored 
with  untiring  energy  for  young  and  old,  talented  and 
un talented.  Her  every  breath  was  drawn  for  music. 
She  forgot  material  things  for  it.  She  organized  a 
Euterpean  club  into  which  she  invited  lovers  of  mu¬ 
sic  as  well  as  her  own  pupils.  She  planned  for  this 
mixed  company  all  sorts  of  entertainment  for  every 
meeting,  besides  following  the  regular  course  of 
study.  As  leader  she  ruled  with  unflinching  strict¬ 
ness,  albeit  with  love,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
shirk  duty.  She  made  many  subscribers  for  The 
Etude,  and  its  instructive  and  elevating  pages  were 
devoured  and  expatiated  upon  at  every  session.  The 
smallest  child,  the  veriest  tyro  talked  of  the  masters 
with  astonishing  familiarity.  Recitals  were  given  at 
which  Beethoven  and  Chopin  were  familiar  names. 
The  “Sonata  Pathfitique”  and  “Polonaise  in  A  Major” 
were  played  by  youthful  performers.  Her  unflagging 
spirit  carried  her  own  researches  into  the  realms  of 
Liszt.  The  amount  of  work  she  got  from  her  pupils 
was  prodigious. 

The  little  town  was  becoming  a  Mecca  for  music- 
lovers  about  that  section  and  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds,  when  it  became  necessary  to  bring  this  mar¬ 
velous  mechanism  of  nerves  to  an  inactivity  which 
eventually  became  permanent.  Presently  that  visit¬ 
ant  which  comes  unannounced  and  knows  neither 
condition  nor  worth  plucked  from  the  social  life  of  a 
community  its  very  heart.  Think  of  the  vacuum  she 
left!  Few  have  the  honor  to  occasion  such  heart¬ 
aches. 

Heedless  of  personal  comfort  or  probable  outcome, 
this  noble  woman  offered  herself  to  music,  not  as 
one  who  calculates  the  effect  upon  her  fame,  but  as 
the  true  heroine  incited  by  promptings  that  cannot 
be  withstood.  Music  owes  her  not  only  the  feeble 
epitaph  herein  inscribed,  but  the  erection  of  a  beacon 
that  shall  blazon  forth  her  ingenuous  example  for 
the  uplifting  of  all  who  travel  upon  this  pathway  of 
Life’s  vast  sea. 

We  have  likened  her  life  unto  a  symphony.  Let  us 
fancy  the  finale  to  be  prestissimo,  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  undercurrent  of  almost  inaudible  melody 
which  winds  its  tortuous  way  throughout  the  move¬ 
ment  and  seems  to  say:  “My  power  and  zeal  are 
boundless,  but  my  bark  is  drifting,  in  spite  of  its 
complete  rigging,  into  an  unknown  sea.”  The  craft 
assumes  a  motion  so  soothing  that  it  slips  away  ere 
we  realize  it  is  gone,  for  the  propelling  breeze  has 
died  away.  There  is  a  lull,  the  obligato  before  losing 
itself  in  the  evanescence  of  Eternity,  is  heard  to 
gently  whisper  through  the  intense  quietude  of  agon¬ 
izing  suspense:  “I  am  courageous,  but  I  will  it^not 
that  I  should  leave  the  scenes  so  dear.  Forgive  me 
for  quitting  the  exciting  whirl  of  things  I  have 
caused  among  you,  but  i  cannot,  cannot  stay.  How 
eagerly  I  would  if  I  might!”  The  symphony  is  com¬ 


plete;  the  ramifying  melody  is  only  a  memory,  but 
the  tangible  structure  of  the  whole  remains  to  move 
us  to  tears  as  we  contemplate  its  Creator. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BLACK  KEYS. 


BY  ALBERT  W.  BORST. 


Whekt  we  state  that  the  “blacks”  have  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  representation  in  music  we  are  merely  alluding 
to  the  black  notes  as  placed  on  our  piano,  and  to 
their  symbols  on  the  music  paper  Young  players 
are  as  prone  to  an  attack  of  the  nightmare  when  the 
piece  before  them  contains  many  of  the  signs  for 
black  keys,  as  when  its  passages  are  expressed  in 
sixteenth  or  thirty-second  notes.  That  scale  passages 
containing  many  of  the  black  notes  are  easier  to 
execute  than  those  in  which  few  occur  seems  to  them 
almost  paradoxical.  In  the  abundant  stream  of  new 
music,  which  appears  to  “run  on  forever,”  but  very 
little  of  it  meamders  deeper  than  in  the  channels  of 
A  or  E-flat.  Hence  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  tone- 
quality  appertaining  to  the  remoter  keys  is  an  ab¬ 
sent  factor  until  a  player  becomes  quite  proficient. 

To  prove  that  even  the  uneducated  ear  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  such  nuances  as  the  extraneous  keys  afford  is 
quite  an  easy  experiment.  Take  any  well-known 
lyric,  such  as  the  little  Russian  “Berceuse”  by  II- 
jinsky,  so  often  played  in  G,  or  the  one  by  Kerjulf 
in  F-sharp,  played  in  F.  After  going  through  the 
transposed  version,  let  the  pupil  hear  it  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  garb,  and  he  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the  en¬ 
hanced  musical  expression  produced.  That  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  transposed  and  even  simplified 
editions  are  advisable  in  no  way  detracts  from  one 
case.  One  plea  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  essential  for 
the  student  to  be  of  age  before  he  is  introduced  to 
the  beauties  of  varied  tonalities. 

The  reading  of  sharps,  flats,  double  sharps,  and 
double  flats  is  really  a  matter  of  transposition  So 
that,  were  the  keys  in  which  such  signs  appear  fre¬ 
quently,  in  more  general  use,  there  would,  in  the  end, 
result  less  trouble  to  the  student  both  as  to  reading 
and  to  transposing. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  also,  the  black  notes 
are  of  the  greatest  assistance.  He  whose  delight  is 
in  rambling  along  the  level  ground  of  the  white 
notes  hut  rarely  holds  his  hands  sufficiently  forward 
over  the  black  hillocks.  At  the  approach  of  the  ac¬ 
cidentals  he  will  often  straighten  his  finger  in  order 
to  strike  the  note,  instead  of  carrying  the  whole 
hand  further  over  the  keyboard.  For  advanced  play¬ 
ers  the  present  writer  has  found  passages  on  black 
notes  alone  of  the  greatest  service.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  article  it  will  only  be  practicable  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  possibilities  which  they  offer. 

Start  on  each  black  key  in  rotation,  passing  the 
thumb  under  the  fourth  finger.  Triplet  rhythms  are 
here  the  best.  Then  take  the  same  series  with  the 
thumb  under  the  third  finger,  changing  the  rhythm 
to  quadruple.  By  missing  the  second,  and  then  the 
third  note,  a  large  supply  of  new  and  useful  combina¬ 
tions  will  arise.  The  first  exercises  will  read  thus: _ 


For  the  left  hand  the  same  fingering  will  apply 
using  contrary  motion.  When  the  performer  arrives 
at  the  stage  when  he  can  pass  easily  under  the  fifth 
finger  on  the  black  notes,  he  will  have  acquired  very 
great  fluency  in  both  scales  and  arpeggios.  A  good 
preparatory  exercise,  and  one  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  young  players,  is  this:— 


Reverse  again  for  the  left  hand.  Each  pair  of 
fingers  will  thus  be  extended  in  turn. 

AYe  submit,  that  there  is,  prima  facie  a  good  case, 
both  on  esthetic  and  technical  grounds,  why  the 
claims  of  the  “blacks”  should  be  acknowledged  by 
piano  teachers  and  pupils. 
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What  is  American  flusic? 

By  CONSTANTIN  von  STERNBERQ 


[In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Mr.  Constantin  von  Sternberg  discussed  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  the  subject  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Knowing  that  our  readers  are 
much  interested  in  the  subject  we  have  selected  cer¬ 
tain  portions  for  reprinting  in  The  Etude.  We 
commend  Mr.  von  Sternberg’s  conclusions  as  worthy 
the  most  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration.  The 
article  was  introduced  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Mac- 
dowell’s  withdrawal  from  Columbia  University,  and 
his  criticism  of  the  college  student.  The  latter  is  in 
an  atmosphere  which  is  American  to  the  core ;  hence, 
the  writer  believes,  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
great  music  which  is  cosmopolitan.  The  college  stu¬ 
dent — the  average  American  as  well — seeks  for 
American  music. — Editor.] 

American  Music. 

Where  is  it  found?  When  the  brass  band  plays 
marches  of  the  Sousa  type,  the  American  student 
feels  in  them  a  pretty  true  expression  of  at  least  one 
side  of  American  life.  Not  of  the  best  side,  to  be 
sure;  but  the  best  he  can  find  musically  expressed. 
It  is  the  “yellow”  side — fresh  to-day,  stale  to-mor¬ 
row.  Amusing,  exciting  when  first  heard,  sensa¬ 
tional,  and  therefore  wearying  when  heard  a  few 
times  in  succession. 

But  there  are  better,  finer,  nobler  features  in 
American  life.  There  are  home,  friends,  loyalty,  as¬ 
piration,  chivalry,  love;  there  is  the  status  of  our 
women,  unique  in  the  world;  the  vastness  and  varied¬ 
ness  of  our  continent,  the  grandeur  of  our  landscape; 
the  majestic  scope  of  our  enterprises,  and  a  thousand 
other  typically  American  features  of  life,  which  he 
would  like  to  hear  artistically  interpreted.  All  these 
finer  phases  of  American  life,  however,  have  not  yet 
found  expression  by  our  native  composers. 

And  why  not?  Surely  not  for  the  want  of  &  nu¬ 
cleus  from  which  such  musical  works  could  be  evolved 
as  would  express  the  aforesaid  traits  in  enduring 
form  of  artistic  beauty.  For  we  do  possess  this 
nucleus,  a  very  substantial  nucleus,  indeed,  in  our 
American  folk  song,  and  the  college  student  feels — 
very  correctly —  that  the  “Suwanee  River,”  the  “Old 
Folks  at  Home,”  in  one  word,  the  “coon  song,” 
strikes  him  more  sympathetically  than  the  best  song 
of  Schubert  or  Robert  Franz.  I  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  that  he  does  not  compare  their  re¬ 
spective  artistic  merits;  he  never  gets  that  far;  but 
the  plantation  song  sounds  American  to  him,  while 
the  others  do  not.  And  in  this  he  stands  upon  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  plane  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  is  the  plane  of  the  average  man.  He  hears  noth¬ 
ing  American  in  the  works  of  our  native  composers, 
nothing  that  induces  him  to  crown  one  of  their  works 
with  the  right  kind  of  popularity. 

The  National  Note. 

There  is  undoubtedly  sterling  merit  in  many  works 
of  our  native  composers,  and  I  prize  them  very 
highly,  indeed;  but  1  cannot  help  admitting  that  the 
one  element  is  missing  in  them  which  could  impart  a 
homelike  feeling  to  the  average  American  listener. 
They  are  cosmopolitan.  Perhaps  this  is  a  virtue.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  more  on  this  score  than  that 
it  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  Whether  virtue  or  fault, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
will  never  appreciate  the  ultimate  meaning — that  is 
the  quintessence — in  the  music  of  other  nations  until 
we  have  an  art  music  of  our  own. 

Where  is  this  music  of  our  own  to  come  from? 
Undoubtedly  from  the  plantation  song! 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  themes 
of  our  future  symphonies  must  be  plantation  songs. 
Far  from  it.  But  I  do  mean  that  the  plantation  song 
should  be  earnestly  studied  by  our  musicians  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  influence  their  genius  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  in  which  Norse,  German,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  folk  song  has  influenced  Grieg,  Brahms,  and 
Tschaikowsky.  The  melodic  curve,  the  rhythmic 
quality,  the  peculiarity  of  spoken  language  as  focused 
in  this  song,  the  sentiment — in  short,  all  the  traits 
of  the  plantation  song — are  distinctly  American. 
Hence  it  is  there  whence  the  truly  American  sym¬ 
phony  must  come. 


That  the  plantation  song  has  been  identified  with 
the  negro  is  a  mistake.  The  temptation  for  this  mis¬ 
take  was  great,  I  admit,  but  a  mistake  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less.  For  the  Ethiopian  has  no  song,  in  our  meaning 
of  the  word.  Africa  does  not  know  our  diatonic 
scale.  The  negro  did  not  bring  the  plantation  song 
with  him  when  he  was  imported  by  the  early  Span¬ 
iards.  He  learned  it  from  them.  True,  the  Spanish 
original  has  filtered  through  the  negro  mind  by  its 
purely  oral  transmission  through  these  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  in  this  process  it  has  acquired  its  weird 
and  plaintive  note.  But  by  this  very  process  it  was 
also — so  to  speak — translated  into  English.  Its 
rhythms  were  little  by  little  changed  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  cadence  of  English  speech. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  texts  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  songs  to  find  that  they  never  treat  of  Ethiopian 
traits.  Neither  do  they  express  a  longing  for  the 
original  African  home,  nor  do  they  speak  of  the 
negro  in  particular.  They  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
white  “massa,”  of  the  American,  of  American  re¬ 
ligions,  American  conditions,  American  nature  or 
landscape,  American  sentiment.  This  is  the  key  to 
the  mystery  why  the  white  man  loves  the  plantation 
song  fully  as  much  as  does  the  negro  himself,  and 
why,  in  turn,  the  homely  discourses  of  Bre’r  Rabbit 
are  put  into  the  negro’s  mouth  by  our  great  prose 
poet. 

That  the  negro  was  the  preserver  and  remolder  of 
those  melodies  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  as  it  should 
be.  Song  is  ever  the  greatest  solace  of  suffering;  for 
the  song  of  joy  is  quickly  sung,  whereas  the  epic 
of  grief  has  many  cantos.  In  Germany  it  was  not 
the  knightly  Minnesinger  who  created  the  folk  song, 
but  the  peasant.  In  Russia  it  was  the  serf  and  is 
now  the  peasant.  It  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  lowly, 
the  humble,  the  more  or  less  unfree  who  is  by  dint 
of  his  illiteracy  dependent  upon  oral  tradition  of 
folklore  and  who,  in  transmitting  it,  makes  such  ad¬ 
ditions  or  changes  as  the  spirit  of  his  time  dictates 
to  his  intuition. 

Rag  Time, 

A  flagrant  case  of  musical  atavism  among  us  is  the 
recent  fad  for  what  is  known  as  “rag  time.”  That 
our  government  forbade  it  to  our  military  bands  (the 
St.  Louis  Fair  Commission  did  the  same)  appears  to 
me  not  wholly  wise.  The  musical  vulgarity  in  “rag 
time”  is,  of  course,  undeniable.  But  the  musical  set¬ 
ting  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  is  at  least  equally 
^vulgar,  and  could  never  be  tolerated  by  any  sane 
mind  but  for  the  legitimateness  of  the  text,  while 
even  this  much  cannot  be  said  for  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

In  spite  of  its  very  trying  vulgarity  “rag  time”  is 
a  national  rhythm,  and,  in  part,  a  home  product,  as 
I  shall  presently  show.  Such  things  should  not  be 
suppressed  by  power,  but  merely  controlled  by  the 
growing  improvement  of  taste.  They  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  some  playground  where  they  may  develop  and 
cast  off  their  vlugar  traits  in  the  refining  process  of 
time. 

I  called  the  vogue  of  “rag  time”  a  case  of  musical 
atavism.  For  in  the  fact  that  “rag  time”  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people  from  the  bil¬ 
lionaire  and  billioneuse  down  to  the  slums,  the  origi¬ 
nal  Spanish  ancestry  of  our  folk  song  has  simply  re¬ 
asserted  itself.  The  following  comparative  examples 
will  show  this. 

The  Spanish  language  favors  the  dactylic  metre, 
and  by  the  softness  of  Spanish  speech  the  three  sylla¬ 
bles  of  the  dactylus  are  rounded  off  into  what  musi¬ 
cians  cnll  a  triplet.  If  we  take  for  a  pattern  a 
rhythm  like 

- u  - oo  - Ur  - Uo  - o 

we  have  the  “Habanera.”  Let  me  offer,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  following  line: — 

“Oh,the|wonderful|sight8  we|  see  in  a|town  we|  never 
for|get  a|gain.” 

Bizet,  in  his  “Carmen,”  hits  this  rhythm  pre¬ 
cisely: — 


Let  ns  see  now  what  English  speech  will  do  to  this 
rhythm.  The  English  language,  when  spoken  and 
still  more  when  sung,  has  a  peculiarity  unique  among 
modern  languages.  In  trochaic  words,  like  “summer, 
winter,  wonder,  listen,”  it  does  not  so  much  transfer 
the  accent  from  the  penultimate  to  the  ultimate,  as 
it  rather  lengthens  the  unaccented  syllable  and  short¬ 
ens  the  accented  one,  as,  for  instance,  in 
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Now,  if  we  apply  this  peculiarity  of  English  speech 
to  the  Spanish  dactylus,  as  we  find  it  in  Bizet’s  “Ha¬ 
banera,”  we  obtain 
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Ah,  the  won  -  der  -  ful  sights  we  see. 


or — “rag  time.”  Even  the  “Paloma,”  which  is  seldom 
sung  here,  but  played  with  wearying  frequency,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  festive  solo-cornetist,  undergoes  this 
Anglicizing.  Its  calm  triplets  in  the  second  and  third 
measures 
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are  almost  invariably  transformed  into 
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yclept — “rag  time.” 

The  old  Spanish  melodies  of  still  slower  movement 
underwent  quite  similar  changes  in  this  country.  The 
experienced  eye  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the 
progenitors  of  our  plantation  songs.  The  few  ex¬ 
amples  given  here  may  suffice,  however,  to  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  changes  they  have  passed  through; 
changes  entirely  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
spoken  language. 


Our  Cantus  Firmus. 

Speech  is  the  father  of  song.  The  mother  may 
come  from  some  other  country  or  race,  as  she  often 
does.  The  pronouncedly  feminine  psyche  of  the  ne¬ 
gro,  with  its  trend  of  accommodativeness,  its  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  white  master’s  interests,  its  long  history 
of  suffering,  its  predilection  for  melody,  may  be 
called  the  mother,  or  rather  fostermother,  of  many 
of  our  folk  songs.  But  the  father  is  white. 

And  this  father  was  quite  worthy  of  being  made  a 
posthumous  American  citizen.  He  was  heroic,  bold, 
enterprising,  venturesome,  chivalric,  romantic,  lov¬ 
ing — seldom  wisely,  but  mostly  too  well.  He  was 
devout,  masterful,  and  humane,  according  to  the 
lights  of  his  time.  His  song  of  old  is  ours  of  to-day, 
as  his  Philippines  are,  only  more  securely  so. 

Instead  of  Gregorian  chant  and  German  chorales 
forming  the  cantus  firmus  in  the  contrapuntal  studies 
of  our  music  students,  it  should  be  the  folk  song  of 
America.  Partly,  at  least.  It  should  also  be  taught 
in  our  public  and  private  schools.  It  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  choral  societies.  In  short,  it  should  be 
spread  widely  among  the  people,  where  it  would 
surely  counteract  the  vulgarity  of  the  “popular 
song,”  and  where  it  would  be  so  fostered  as  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  melody  constructions  of  our  young  com¬ 
posers.  This,  and,  I  think,  this  alone,  will  develop 
the  national  note  in  our  high-class  music. 


It  is  feeble  to  suppose  that  because  one  contends 
for  a  new  thing  that  the  contention  is  intended  to 
dispel  the  good  that  is  in  the  old.  I  have  been 
awakened  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  remote  past  by  a 
proverb  kindly  offered  to  me  because  I  have  written 
that  the  old  classical  extended  forms  have  crippled 
talent  and  do  cripple  it — waste  it — and  that  the  com¬ 
poser  of  to-day  can  avail  himself  of  more  useful 
forms.  The  composer  who  prefers  to  use  the  classical 
extended  forms  to-day  may  prefer  failure,  so  the 
matter  rests  entirely  with  him.  Departure  from  cus¬ 
tom  is  inevitable,  but  because  “Law  gives  us  freedom” 
does  it  therefore  follow  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  an  effete  law?  There  are  more  violent  indications 
in  modern  work  than  the  non-observance  of  old  forms. 
The  development  of  the  melody  of  harmony  will  most 
likely  push  the  bar  lines  off  the  stave  before  many 
years. — Ernest  Austin,  in  Musical  Standard. 
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The  Pupil’s  Repertory  =  r;y  s  B. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  mathews 

If  the  idea  of  forming  for  every  pupil  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  repertory  covering  all  sides  of  music  available 
in  his  grade  were  not  almost  universally  neglected 
by  teachers,  the  article  published  in  The  Etude  for 
April  might  have  been  omitted;  so  also  this  one, 
How  to  Keep  Such  a  Repertory,  if  the  majority  of 
teachers  did  not  almost  totally  neglect  the  duty. 
Both  omissions  are  extremely  shortsighted  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil;  they  also  reflect 
unfavorably  upon  the  teacher.  These  points  I  shall 
not  devote  space  to  unfolding,  except  to  say  that  the 
object  of  learning  the  music  lesson  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  learning  any  lesson — to  know 
about  it;  and  if  the  music  lesson  is  not  worth 
learning  anything  about,  why  take  it  at  all? 
Therefore  the  pupil  stands  committed  to  learn 
each  lesson  as  it  comes,  as  his  part  of  the 
undertaking,  while  the  teacher  stands  committed 
to  the  duty  of  making  him  see  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  good  points  in  the  music  and  to  as¬ 
sist  him  in  getting  the  proper  expression  and  style, 
not  to  say  feeling.  As  soon  as  we  get  this  far  the 
pupil  begins  to  pluck  up  heart,  for  it  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  every  music  pupil  in  reality  has  a 
certain  regard,  perhaps  a  fondness,  for  the  art  of 
music;  and  by  just  as  much  as  you  add  to  the  things 
they  find  in  music,  by  so  much  you  strenghten  their 
love  for  the  art  afid  enrich  it  and  make  it  broader 
and  applicable  to  a  larger  variety  of  moments  in 
life. 

A  Varied  Repertory. 

The  most  difficult  point  to  manage  in  forming  a 
repertory  is  that  of  making  it  as  varied  and  many 
sided  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  pure,  as 
musical,  as  refined  as  the  resources  of  the  grade  will 
permit.  This  part  of  the  work  the  music  teacher 
performs  under  no  little  disadvantage.  In  the  pri¬ 
mary  department  of  the  public  school,  the  first  read¬ 
ers  and  the  supplementary  reading  afford  most  of  tne 
material  needed,  excepting  such  as  a  child  in  a  read¬ 
ing  family  will  pick  up  from  her  home  books  and 
from  her  mother’s  reading  to  her.  But  in  music  we 
do  not  have  this  advantage.  While  in  any  system 
of  graded  studies  there  is  an  attempt  at  making  a 
suitable  variety,  any  such  work  is  practically  an  im¬ 
perfect  outline  of  what  is  desired.  The  pupil  is  espe¬ 
cially  apt  to  rebel  when  a  quiet  and  musical  piece  is 
offered  her.  She  does  not  find  it  attractive  upon 
first  hearing;  by  appealing  to  her  likes  and  dislikes 
you  have  pretty  effectually  “queered”  the  piece  for 
productive  study ;  therefore  my  oft-repeated  sugges¬ 
tion  to  assign  every  such  piece  as  a  study  to  be  well 
and  finelv  learned.  When  it  begins  to  sound  like 
music,  then  make  it  sound  more  so;  give  the  child 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  used  to  melodies  and 
progressions  which  are  above  her  instantaneous  ap¬ 
preciation.  This  is  the  way  taste  improves.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that  I  have  provided  so  much  poetic 
music  in  my  three  books  of  phrasing  studies,  pieces 
to  be  learned  as  a  part  of  education,  and  then  to  be 
appreciated  through  a  growing  taste. 

Memorizing. 

Now,  with  this  kind  of  music,  memorizing  is  of  the 
very  greatest  use.  It  promotes  accurate  study,  be¬ 
cause  anybody  can  see  that  the  child  who  means  to 
remember  what  she  sees  will  look  far  more  carefully 
than  the  child  who  has  no  idea  of  remembering,  but 
expects  to  see  the  same  thing  many  and  many  times 
again.  You  see  this  in  the  way  that  a  child  will  play 
a  wrong  note  five  times  out  of  six,  correcting  it  on 
the  sixth,  only  to  repeat  the  error  in  the  seventh. 
The  second  advantage  of  the  memorizing  is  the  most 
important  of  all  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  within  the  limits  available  for  this  article. 
Memorizing  music,  or  having  memorized  a  piece,  pro¬ 
motes  musical  feeling.  This  it  certainly  does  if  the 
memorizing  is  brought  by  the  student  or  by  the  les¬ 
son  criticism  into  a  musical  plane.  Bv  musical  feel¬ 
ing  I  mean  that  sense  of  satisfaction  one  experiences 
in  an  unexpected,  yet  suitable,  turn  to  melody  or 
harmony — commonly  to  both.  Then  this  satisfaction 
becomes  anticipative.  A  feeling  begins  to  form  itself 
that  such  and  such  an  ending  will  be  suitable  for  an 
idea  ;  perhaps  it  does  not  go  this  far,  but  only  far 


enough  to  make  the  correct  ending  when  it  does 
come,  more  comforting.  All  really  refined  music  min¬ 
isters  to  the  growth  of  this  subconscious  musical 
imagination  which  we  call  musical  feeling.  A  pupil 
who  has  this  feeling  is  able  to  give  her  melodies  an 
accent  and  a  phrasing  which  cannot  be  quite  ex¬ 
actly  taught  to  a  pupil  who  has  not  this  inner 
light.  Now,  while  it  is  possible  to  memorize  a  va¬ 
riety  of  pieces  without  materially  promoting  this 
development,  if  the  music  is  really  musical  music, 
it  certainly  tends  to  promote  it  to  a  marked  degree. 
For  instance,  no  one  could  convince  me  that  a  young 
pupil  could  thoroughly  master  my  Book  I  of  the 
“Studies  in  Phrasing,”  during  the  last  of  the  third 
grade  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  and  not  be  per¬ 
manently  affected  in  her  sense  of  the  beauty  of  mu¬ 
sic.  The  music  will  do  it  if  the  teacher  gives  it  the 
chance.  The  same  thing  holds,  in  lesser  degree,  of 
the  brilliant  pieces  which  are  selected  outside  the 
standard  repertory.  Qualities  of  hand  work,  style, 
and  often  speed  and  sureness  are  acquired  from 
these — from  one  of  these  well  learned.  For  example, 
we  do  not  hear  Ur.  Mason’s  “Silver  Spring”  in  con¬ 
cert  programs  so  often  as  we  once  did.  Many  Euro¬ 
pean  pianists  have  died  without  knowing  it.  Yet 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade,  if  a  pupil  thor¬ 
oughly  learns  this  piece,  it  will  impart  to  her  play¬ 
ing  qualities  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
put  there  by  any  other  means.  The  piece  involves 
several  points  of  technic,  and  a  good  deal  of  delicacy, 
discrimination,  and  bravura.  The  same  holds  with 
much  of  the  music  of  Liszt. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  have  established 
the  truth  that  to  memorize  every  piece  studied  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  toward  playing  it  thoroughly  well. 
Then  comes  the  second  step,  which  is  to  keep  it  mem¬ 
orized.  And  this  is  the  point  we  now  have  in  view: 
How  to  do  this,  and  why? 

Object  of  Memorizing. 

Only  a  few  things  in  this  world  do  themselves — I 
mean  only  a  few  things  which  have  to  be  done.  The 
object  of  keeping  the  repertory  memorized  and  ready 
for  instant  playing  is  twofold:  First,  the  eminently 
practical  idea  of  always  having  something  to  play, 
and  to  be  sure  of  it;  also  something  of  several  kinds, 
all  to  be  well  played.  The  second  object  is  more 
vital,  pedagogically,  than  the  other.  It  is  this:  To 
give  the  music  time  to  work  (ferment!)  in  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  consciousness.  This  is  just  as  important  as  it  is 
to  give  the  leaven  in  the  dough  a  chance  to  work — 
no  work,  no  “rise.”  Our  bacteriologists  have  told  us 
much  about  germs  and  ferments,  which  turn  out  to 
be  very  interesting  processes  and  agencies;  but  as 
yet,  although  they  incline  to  the  idea  that  thought 
is  a  sort  of  brain  ferment,  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  segregating  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria,  the 
mathematical  from  the  grammatical,  the  linear  from 
the  tonal,  etc.  But  it  is  quite  sure,  pedagogically, 
that  in  some  similar  way  to  that  in  which  the  leaven 
sets  things  growing  in  the  flour,  so  there  are  many 
pieces  of  music  which  set  musical  things  growing  in 
the  brain  which  takes  in  these  pieces.  While  we 
have  not  yet  caught  the  bacteria,  at  least  we  know 
some  of  the  pieces  of  music  which  carry  them.  All 
the  great  masters  have  this  in  their  music;  rarely  or 
never  does  a  made-to-order  piece  have  any.  Most  of 
the  music  published  for  first  and  second  grade  is 
sterilized  (or  perhaps  created  in  a  vacuum!)  and  the 
best  way  to  get  results  out  of  it  is  to  return  it  to 
the  publisher  and  get  credit  for  it.  This  often 
works;  I  have  rarely  known  it  to  count  in  the  work 
of  the  pupil. 

Now  the  object  of  memorizing,  as  I  have  said,  is  to 
get  the  thing  into  the  possession  of  the  pupil.  The 
object  of  keeping  it  memorized  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  setting  the  bread  “sponge”  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  Keeping  the  memory  furnace  warm 
does  this  for  the  music.  You  not  only  keep  tne 
musie  where  you  can  reproduce  it,  but  you  also  dis¬ 
cover,  by  and  by,  that  it  has  gained  in  beauty,  just 
as  the  “sponge”  gains  in  lightness.  Our  musical 
“sponge”  occasionally  runs  over  the  pan ;  this  we 
find  when  the  pupil  begins  to  reach  out  on  his  own 
hook  for  other  pieces  equally  attractive. 


You  can  explain  this  phenomenon  in  any  way  you 
like.  You  can  say  that  time  gives  the  Drain  a  chance 
to  perfect  its  apparatus  of  cells  anu  fibers — although 
in  fact  we  know  nothing  accurately  about  it.  We  do 
know,  for  instance,  that  a  broken  blood-vessel  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  brain  will  blot  out  the  music, 
just  as  surely  as  a  break  in  another  place  of  brain 
will  blot  out  a  foreign  language,  mathematics,  or 
what  not.  Things  are  classified  in  the  brain,  and 
every  new  thing  put  there  seems  to  be  recorded  on  a 
fresh  “negative,”  as  the  photograpners  call  it. 

A  Wise  Selection. 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  advise  the  average 
teacher  to  confine  her  serious  assignment  of  lessons 
to  pieces  by  the  best  composers.  She  is  prone  to 
rush  in  where  higher  musical  intelligences  fear  to 
tread.  I  have  known  Chopin’s  “Polonaise  in  A-flat” 
to  be  assigned  to  a  pupil  not  beyond  the  fourth 
grade;  and  after  some  months  the  pupil  made  quite 
a  bluff  at  playing  it.  But  if  the  teacher  had  known 
that  technically  this  piece  is  of  concert  difficulty, 
virtuoso,  absolutely  beyond  the  powers  of  all  average 
good  players,  and  that  the  esthetic  difficulties  are, 
if  possible,  greater  than  the  technical,  she  might 
have  chosen  more  wisely  for  the  pupil. 

We  are  getting  now  in  early  grades  a  lot  of  really 
musical  music.  In  my  “Introduction  to  Phrasing” 
you  will  find  the  names  of  perhaps  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
excellent  composers,  who  have  many  other  pieces 
nearly  as  good  as  those  found  there. 

It  is  the  business  of  teachers  to  learn  to  feel  the 
musical  quality  in  music;  they  will  have  to  start 
differently  from  what  they  do  now,  but  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it.  Then  out  of  twenty  pieces  they 
would  select  the  one  or  two  which  have  in  them  a 
little  of  the  vital  spark  of  musical  life.  And  just  as 
when  you  have  some  carpenter  work  to  do  you  se¬ 
lect  your  tools,  not  willingly  taking  a  saw  if  a 
chisel  is  the  proper  tool,  or  an  auger  if  a  plane  be 
wanted,  so  in  assigning  pieces  you  should  have  in 
mind  all  these  points:  1.  Does  it  please  the  pupil? 
(Or  will  it  please  the  pupil  by  the  time  she  properly 
learns  it?)  2.  Will  it  benefit  her  musically?  3.  Is  it 
worth  keeping?  4.  Does  it  round  out  her  musical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  contrast  well  with  her  average  pieces? 

How  to  Keep  a  Repertory. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  final  point  of  all:  How  do 
we  keep  the  things  learned  when  once  they  have  been 
learned?  Have  the  pupil  bring  a  small  blank  book 
(like  a  bank  pass  book).  In  this  enter  the  name  of 
every  piece  studied;  the  amount  of  it  actually 
learned  for  each  lesson ;  the  date  when  it  is  finally 
played  through;  the  main  points  of  the  teacher’s 
criticism  upon  each  lesson  as  she  gave  it.  When  a 
new  piece  is  taken,  enter  it,  and  follow  it  up  in  the 
same  way;  and  so  on,  all  through  the  year. 

The  pupil  brings  this  book  to  every  lesson.  With 
each  lesson  one  of  the  old  pieces  is  assigned  for  re¬ 
view.  If  the  practice  time  be  short,  not  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  can  be  given  to  the  review; 
perhaps  only  ten  minutes.  Enter  this  assignment 
along  with  the  new  piece.  Also  enter  at  the  next 
lesson  the  main  points  criticized  in  the  placing. 
Keep  the  review  upon  the  same  piece  until  it  is 
brought  up  to  the  pupil’s  best  standard  of  that  time. 
Then  take  up  another,  and  so  on. 

By  means  of  this  repertory  book  both  pupil  and 
teacher  have  means  of  knowing  what  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made.  There  is  no  substitute  for  such  a  book. 
It  also  promotes  intelligence  in  remembering  the  es¬ 
sential  points  in  the  criticisms;  and  it  tends  to  make 
the  pupil  practice  at  a  mark,  not  simplv  wear  out 
the  hour,  but  accomplish  some  one  definite  element 
of  progress. 

There  is  no  law  against  the  pupil’s  having  a  book 
of  her  own  and  of  entering  in  it  the  substance  of 
every  lesson  as  she  receives  it:  particularly  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  teacher’s  criticisms.  These  show  her  at 
the  next  lesson  what  had  been  found  unsatisfactory, 
and  enable  her  to  hear  the  report  without  spending 
twenty  minutes  finding  out  what  it  was  that  she 
ought  to  hear. 

This  is  the  whole  secret.  Keep  a  book — keep  a 
debit  and  a  credit.  Every  lesson  is  a  sort  of  trial 
balance.  It  does  not  prove  whether,  on  the  whole, 
you  are  making  money;  it  merely  shows  that  you  are 
posting  as  you  go  and  keeping  track  of  things. 


Generally  speaking,  pupils  work  too  much;  but 
in  general  also  they  work  badly.  Try  to  strike  a 
golden  medium. 
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THE  CRITICISM  OF  PUPILS. 


BY  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON. 


“Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot.” 

Pope,  “ Essay  on  Criticism.” 

After  all,  the  greatest  possession  for  the  teacher 
is  Tact.  His  business  is  to  criticise  the  work  of  the 
pupil;  to  pick  out  the  flaws,  to  show  up  tne  weak 
points.  It  is  very  hard,  therefore,  to  perforin  this 
ungrateful  task  from  week  to  week  and  not  to  seem 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  simply  a  perpetual  fault¬ 
finder  whom  it  is  impossible,  by  any  amount  of  en¬ 
deavor,  entirely  to  suit.  Here  this  priceless  gift  of 
Tact  steps  in  to  smooth  over  the  harshness  of  the 
critic  and  inspire  with  confidence  and  courage  rather 
than  with  animosity  and  dread.  And  so  in  the  last 
analysis  the  teacher  may  possess  enormous  technic, 
even  musical  genius,  but  if  he  have  not  Tact  all  these 
count  for  very  little. 

Yes;  the  teacher  certainly  does  have  disagreeable 
tasks  to  perform;  he  must  curb  his  temper  while  his 
nerves  are  irritated  beyond  description  by  blunder¬ 
ing  sound  distortions.  But  let  him  remember  that 
there  are  criticisms  and  criticisms;  that  the  mere 
manner  in  which  a  correction  or  suggestion  is  made 
may  count  incalculably  toward  its  effectiveness;  and 
so  let  him  consider,  primarily,  not  simply  whether  a 
criticism  is  just,  but  whether  it  can  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  accomplish  its  object  and  be  a  real  help 
to  the  student. 

Misleading  Criticisms. 

There  are,  then,  several  classes  of  criticisms  which 
a  conscientious  teacher  might  make  in  all  good  faith, 
but  which  might  nevertheless  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Take,  for  example,  the  fussy  teacher.  His 
standard,  he  asserts,  is  perfection,  and  he  will  suffer 
nothing  less.  This  is  a  fine-sounding  statement,  but 
it  leads  to  a  logical  absurdity;  for  inasmuch  as  noth¬ 
ing  human  is  perfect,  or  ever  can  be,  he  is  struggling 
after  an  absolute  impossibility.  Our  standard  can¬ 
not  be  too  high,  but  there  are  certain  limitations 
which  we  must  consider  and  be  guided  by  in  our  re¬ 
quirements.  To  be  practical  and  still  preserve  our 
ideals,  let  us  bring  the  pupil  as  near  them  as  is  con¬ 
sistently  possible,  and  then  not  drive  him  to  despair 
by  dwelling  on  things  he  evidently  will  never  accom¬ 
plish.  No  sooner  does  the  pupil  carry  out  sugges¬ 
tions  made  than  the  fussy  teacher  finds  numberless 
other  faults  for  him  to  remedy;  and  while  he  reaches 
after  these,  he  loses  what  he  has  gained  first;  so 
nothing  is  ever  really  finished,  nothing  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  when  the  task  is  laid  aside  he  feels  that  it 
is  only  half  learned.  Constant  nagging  is  the  real 
occupation  of  such  a  teacher;  and  the  result  is  the 
constant  irritation  of  himself  and  the  pupil  alike. 
To  quote  Pope  again: — 

“Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne’er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e’er  shall  be.” 

This  frequently  leads  to  what  might  be  called  an¬ 
tagonistic  teaching.  The  pupil  despairs  of  ever  doing 
anything  right,  and  so  gives  up  the  attempt  and 
adopts  an  attitude  of  defiance.  This  the  teacher 
meets  by  sarcastic  remarks  or  exhibitions  of  temper 
— all  with  a  really  laudable  though  mistaken  idea  of 
making  him  do  his  work  well.  But,  instead,  the 
teacher  thus  becomes  the  taskmaster  and  the  pupil 
the  unwilling  victim.  Yes;  of  course  there  are  in¬ 
stances  where  European  teachers  have  appealed  to  a 
certain  class  through  reports  of  their  bullying  atti¬ 
tude  toward  their  pupils ;  but  such  performances, 
tolerated  abroad,  assume  a  different  aspect  at  home; 
and  as  a  pedagogic  method  their  results  are  in  any 
case  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 

There  is  also  mystifying  criticism.  I  have  heard  of 
a  teacher  who,  when  the  pupil  displeased  her,  simply 
made  a  wry  face  and  left  him  to  guess  at  its  cause. 
No  criticism  is  worth  anything  unless  the  basis  for  it 
is  understood.  To  tell  a  pupil  to  play  legato  before 
he  has  been  shown  how  to  do  so  is  nonsense.  So 
criticisms  should  be  made  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
clearly  taught,  and  the  pupil  should  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  nothing  else.  The  teacher  who  tries  sour 
looks  instead  of  a  reasonable  explanation  of  what  is 
wrong  shows  his  own  probable  ignorance  of  the  real 
difficulty  and  its  solution  rather  than  the  pupil’s. 

Clearness  in  Criticism. 

The  primal  qualifications  for  right  criticism,  conse¬ 
quently.  are  perfect  clearness  and  intelligibility  joined 
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with  a  systematic  application  of  these  qualities.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  ground,  then,  by  teaching  the  pupil  the 
principles  which  are  to  be  observed  as  the  basis  for 
criticism;  and  then  point  out  wherein  he  succeeds  or 
fails  in  upholding  these.  Start,  say,  with  a  clear 
idea  of  the  legato  touch,  and  base  your  criticism  of 
his  work  upon  that,  touching  upon  other  points  only 
so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  respectable  ren¬ 
dition,  not  lugging  in  the  consideration  of  pedal 
work,  phrasing,  melodic  expression,  but  concentrating 
all  the  energies  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  “These 
other  matters  must  be  considered  for  decent  playing,” 
you  say?  Choose  compositions,  then,  which  involve 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and,  at  least,  only  smooth 
them  over,  leaving  their  further  study  to  come  in  its 
logical  order.  So  advance  from  one  step  to  the  next, 
establishing  each  principle  as  it  is  met,  focusing  the 
attention  upon  vital  considerations  and  not  allowing 
subordinate  ones  to  interfere  with  them. 

Appreciation  in  Criticism. 

But,  as  has  been  hinted  at,  right  criticism  recog¬ 
nizes  merit  as  well  as  error.  The  teacher  must  be¬ 
ware  of  mere  negative  and  destructive  work.  Where 
this  must  be  done  it  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
presentation  of  the  correct  way  in  such  a  strong 
light  that  the  incorrect  way  is  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  it.  And,  further  than  this,  elements  of 
success  in  the  pupil’s  work  should  be  seized  upon 
with  special  avidity,  showing,  as  they  do,  actual  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  rendition  of  what  is  at  present  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality.  By  such  appreciation  of  the  best 
which  the  pupil  accomplishes  he  not  only  will  feel 
that  his  work  is  gratifying  to  the  teacher,  but  also 
will  strive  to  set  for  himself  a  model  constantly 
nearer  to  perfection.  Yes;  there  is  the  danger  of 
overencouragement;  but  that  is  quite  another  mat¬ 
ter  from  due  appreciation.  The  teacher  does  decided 
harm  in  giving  to  the  pupil  the  impression  that  he 
has  greater  talent  than  he  actually  possesses,  or  that 
he  is  progressing  well  when  he  is  at  a  standstill;  yet 
the  recognition  of  conscientious  and  faithful  work  is 
well-deserved  and  helpful  praise.  Encouragement, 
too,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil ; 
and  it  can  never  be  harmful  when  it  consists  in  the 
approval  of  the  best  endeavors  of  the  student. 

Inspiring  Confidence  in  Pupils. 

Such  praise,  merited  only  by  faithful  work  and 
limited  by  such  work,  constantly  increases  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  pupil  in  the  teacher’s  judgment,  for  he 
thus  grows  to  recognize,  himself,  what  is  best  and 
praiseworthy,  and  to  realize  the  discrimination  of  the 
teacher.  Then,  also,  the  teacher  must  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  by  practicing  what  he  preaches.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher  should  give  to  the  pupil  and  criti¬ 
cise  only  what  he  knows  thoroughly  himself,  and 
thus  can  discuss  with  authority.  This  involves  the 
proper  preparation  of  a  teacher  for  his  work,  and 
not  a  desultory  skimming  over  of  teaching  material. 
Study,  and,  if  possible,  experience  must  precede  and 
strengthen  the  teaching  of  a  composition  in  order  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  teacher’s  words;  and  as  a 
corollary  to  this  comes  the  evident  need  for  the 
teacher  to  keep  up  his  own  practice  and  thus  to  en¬ 
force  his  dicta  by  direct  illustrations  of  their  effects. 
Continued  straightforward  and  honest  criticisms, 
backed  up  by  the  teacher’s  ability  to  do  what  he  sug¬ 
gests,  must  give  the  pupil  a  confidence  and  belief  in 
him  which  grows  stronger  with  continued  experience. 

And  while  he  is  gaining  this  position  of  authority 
he  must  also  place  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
sympathizes  with  the  pupil’s  needs,  understands 
them,  and  makes  allowance  for  difficulties  that  are 
met.  If  the  pupil  feels  that  the  teacher  occupies  a 
musical  sphere  so  far  aloof  from  him  that  he  has  no 
comprehension  of  his  struggles,  he  realizes  his  own 
disadvantage  so  thoroughly  that  he  becomes  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  helplessness  of  his  attempts.  Let  the 
teacher  make  him  feel,  however,  that  he  is  working 
with  him.  Let  him  walk  with  him,  hand  in  hand,  in 
the  pleasant  gardens  of  Art,  arousing  a  fresh  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  each  bud  or  flower  which  is  discovered, 
admiring  with  him  its  beauties,  plucking  it  with  in¬ 
finite  care,  and  finally  assisting  him  to  arrange  it 
with  its  fellows  into  a  delicate  and  attractive  bou¬ 
quet.  The  pupil  should  thus  know  that  the  teacher 
is  his  friend  and  guide;  that  he  is  opening  his  eyes 
to  beauties  which  had  hitherto  been  unrevealed  to 
him,  but  which  he  may  afterward  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself.  So  he  is  led  up  to  the  real  object 
of  it  all,  namely,  discriminating  self-criticism.  For  the 
teacher’s  object  is  not  fault-finding,  not  even  to  cause 


the  pupil  to  interpret  correctly  a  few  pieces,  but  to 
inculcate  such  an  appreciation  of  musical  possibili¬ 
ties  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  his  own  severest  critic — 
one  who  cannot  be  blinded  by  flattery  to  the  sight  of 
his  own  shortcomings.  When  the  pupil  comes  to 
realize  his  increased  ability  in  this  direction  he  will 
welcome  any  new  light  from  any  source  which  will 
give  him  added  power  to  perceive  his  own  deficiencies 
and  to  measure  his  work  by  the  knowledge  of  cor¬ 
rect  principles. 

Stubborn  Cases. 

All  this  is  true  and  desirable  in  the  case  of  tract¬ 
able  pupils.  But  how  about  the  stubborn  ones,  who 
remain  impervious  to  sympathetic  criticism,  who  pur¬ 
sue  the  even  tenor  of  their  slovenly  ways  despite  the 
pleadings  of  the  patient  teacher?  Right  criticism, 
we  have  said,  should  be  both  authoritative  and  sym¬ 
pathetic;  and  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients 
must  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  pupil. 
For  the  receptive  pupil,  sympathetic  criticism  should 
predominate;  the  authority  will  not  be  questioned. 
For  the  stubborn  pupil,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  authority  must  be  brought  to  the  fore  when 
all  else  fails.  The  teacher  who  allows  the  pupil  to 
trifle  with  his  work,  to  eliminate  seriousness  of  aim 
and  of  study  from  it,  must  not  be  surprised  if  his 
teaching  comes  to  naught.  To  lower  the  standard  of 
music  taught  in  response  to  requests  for  a  more 
popular  style,  to  condone  careless  work,  or  to  aban¬ 
don  a  line  of  necessary  work  because  the  pupil  is 
too  lazy  to  accomplish  it  must  inevitably  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  teacher,  and,  in  time,  lower 
his  standard  of  attainment.  This  does  not  mean  that 
a  pupil’s  natural  limitations  should  be  disregarded, 
but  that,  working  within  them,  the  teacher  should 
keep  upon  the  plane  of  the  best  criticism  of  the  best 
music,  and  that,  at  the  risk  of  losing  one  or  more 
pupils,  he  should  not  lower  the  standard  which  he 
had  set  up. 

So  working  along  the  lines  of  broad,  progressive 
criticism  and  avoiding  narrow-minded  or  mystifying 
experiment,  the  teacher  should  accomplish,  through 
the  respect  which  he  wins  for  honest  and  reliable 
work,  a  constant  advancement  all  along  the  line, 
among  the  dull  as  well  as  the  brilliant  pupils.  Thus, 
while  he  may  not  invariably  produce  virtuosi,  he  will 
inspire  a  genuine  and  profound  feeling  for  music  it¬ 
self  and  a  serious  and  searching  spirit  of  criticism 
which  will  be  as  ready  to  recognize  whatever  is 
praiseworthy  as  it  is  capable  of  discriminating 
against  whatever  is  spurious  or  is  in  violation  of  the 
eternal  principles  which  regulate  the  work  of  the 
true  artist. 


HOW  THE  TEACHER  IS  TAUGHT. 


BY  DR.  ANNIE  PATTERSON. 


Perhaps  the  first  lesson  that  the  young  teacher 
learns  when  he  begins  to  teach  is  that,  in  imparting 
instruction  to  others,  he  himself  gets  new  light  and  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  subject  taught.  The  writer  well 
remembers  how  in  her  own  case  she  never  really 
grasped  the  mystery  of  harmonic  suspension  until 
she  had  to  demonstrate  it  to  a  large  class  of  exam¬ 
ination  students.  Probably  most  teachers  have  some 
such  confession  to  make  if  they  will  be  honest  with 
themselves.  Often,  too,  the  faculty  of  teaching  comes 
by  instinct  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  those  who  never 
dreamed  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  by  keeping  a  cool  head  and  placing  themselves 
in  the  shoes  of  the  wholly  ignorant,  will  find  that 
they  can  make  most  things  that  they  know  well 
plain  to  others  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
think  in  order.  We  are  apt  to  be  illogical  very  often, 
we  musical  dreamers — but  our  reasoning  powers  are 
often  rather  dormant  for  want  of  practice  than 
wholly  nil.  In  teaching,  what  we  want  to  do — young 
and  old — is  to  concentrate  the  mind  fully  on  the 
work  in  hand,  and  then  the  ability  to  influence  and 
to  instruct  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course — Musical 
Opinion. 


Study  Bach!  Bury  yourself  in  Bach!  When  you 
are  sated  with  dramatic  music,  romantic  music,  lyric 
music — turn  to  Bach.  He  will  refresh  you;  just  as 
when  on  a  sultry  summer  day,  overcome  with  the 
heat,  you  enter  a  Gothic  temple  where  rest  and 
peace  surround  you.  All  the  heat  of  passion  dies 
away,  and  a  calm,  mighty,  mysterious  power  enfoldi 
and  uplifts  you.— Rubinstein. 
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TfiH  HTUDB 


COMPULSORY  WORK. 


BY  WILLIAM  BENBOW. 


Is  any  benefit  gained  by  compelling  the  pupil  to  do 
disagreeable  things  simply  as  a  matter  of  discipline? 
Is  there  any  value  in  the  work  if  he  must  be  driven 
to  it?  Will  he  derive  any  nourishment  from  things 
for  which  he  has  no  appetite?  This  is  an  old  educa¬ 
tional  problem  that  comes  up  perennially  in  teach¬ 
ers’  periodicals  and  conventions.  And  every  thought¬ 
ful  teacher  must  have  wrestled  with  it  often  in  his 
sober  reflection  about  his  work.  History  helps  us  to 
determine  the  drift  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
“flogmaster”  and  his  castigation  of  the  luckless  dun¬ 
derheads  under  him  are  things  of  the  past.  The  fer¬ 
rule  has  pretty  generally  succumbed  before  the  sugar¬ 
plum  and  capsule  treatment.  Just  at  present  we  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  if  the  student  cannot  be  im¬ 
pelled  by  interest  and  persuasion  he  cannot  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  severer  discipline  to  learn  anything  of  last¬ 
ing  good.  Basedow,  the  famous  German  teacher, 
baked  biscuits  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  allowed  to  eat  any  letter  they  could  recog¬ 
nize.  At  any  rate  it  is  now  admitted  that  pleasure 
is  a  greater  incentive  to  learning  than  pain.  Herbert 
Spencer  practically  agrees  with  Locke,  who  said: 
“None  of  the  things  they  (students)  are  to  learn 
should  ever  be  made  a  burden  to  them,  or  imposed  on 
them  as  a  task.”  Froebel  goes  further  and  turns  the 
school  into  a  playground.  And  the  kindergarten  is 
slowly  permeating  the  higher  grades  of  educational 
work. 

*  *  * 

The  severity  of  the  older  way  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  pupil  can  learn  whatever  he 
wills  to  learn;  but  if  he  has  not  will  enough,  the 
teacher  can  assist  him  forcibly  to  will  against  his 
will  to  do  the  unwelcome  tasks.  Nowadays  we  strive 
to  show  him  why  it  is  necessary  to  do  some  disagree¬ 
able  duties,  but  if  he  cannot  appreciate  such  a  mo¬ 
tive,  we  sugarcoat  the  bitter  experience  and  smuggle 
it  under  a  more  attractive  guise. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  the  disciplinarian 
who  protests  that  such  an  easy  method  is  not  good 
for  the  child,  as  it  enervates  his  will,  and  does  not 
train  him  to  self-mastery  and  self-discipline.  He 
claims  that  the  scholar  is  encouraged  to  “follow  too 
much  the  devices  and  desires  of  his  own  heart”  rather 
than  to  fit  himself  by  stress  and  struggle  for  the  pull 
and  strain  that  awaits  him  in  actual  life.  The  fal¬ 
lacy  of  that  line  of  argument  is  that  the  martinet 
thinks  no  one  can  exert  himself  strenuously  except 
in  doing  distasteful  exercises.  With  him  unpalatable 
medicine  is  the  most  wholesome.  But  the  youth  does 
certainly  exert  himself  a  vast  deal  more  and  will 
“live  laborious  days”  if  there  is  zest  in  the  struggle 
after  some  coveted  goal.  Take  the  college  athlete. 
Suppose  there  was  no  “cloud  of  witnesses”  at  the 
football  match,  nor  any  notices  in  the  press  or  col- 
lege  paper  of  any  of  his  activities.  Does  one  imagine 
he  would  willingly  undergo  his  severe  training  just 
because  it  would  be  good  for  him? 

Another  point  the  disciplinarian  ignores  is  the  re¬ 
action  in  the  pupil’s  mind  after  having  done  some 
disagreeable  thing.  Is  it  not  true  that  after  such  an 
unpleasant  experience,  if  the  necessity  of  it  comes 
again,  we  will  instinctively  avoid  it  by  trying  every 
other  possible  way  to  attain  our  object?  The  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire  here  too.  We  have  all  met  the 
new  pupil  who,  being  given  a  new  piece,  will  look  it 
over  and,  seeing  scale  passages,  will  say:  “Oh!  I 
can’t  play  that.  I  just  hate  runs.”  Evidently  such 
a  pupil  has  had  an  overdose  of  dry  mechanical  scale 
practice,  and  she  would  rather  do  without  the  new 
piece  than  confront  the  odious  reminder  of  such 
practice.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  com¬ 
pulsory  work.  It  creates  a  nausea  at  the  very  point 
where  there  should  be  the  greatest  stress  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest.  It  often  discourages  and  disen¬ 
chants  at  the  period  of  the  scholar’s  career  when  he 
needs  most  stimulus  and  prodding. 

Another  danger  of  the  compulsion  policy  is  that  it 
makes  the  victim  callous  and  careless  in  regard  to 
the  very  factors  that  should  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  refinement  and  delicacy.  Doubtless  the 
great  majority  of  piano  students  have  a  hard  me¬ 
chanical  touch  and  tone  because  of  the  continuous 
reiteration  of  exercises  that  surely  denumb  the  finer 
feelings  of  touch  and  taste.  All  questions  of  touch 
demand  the  nicest  discrimination  and  sensibility  and 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  deaden  these  is  to  re¬ 


peat  a  dry  exercise  over  and  over  as  some  of  the 
older  instruction  books  suggested.  The  way  to  train 
and  refine  the  sensibilities  is  to  give  them  a  wide 
range  of  subtle  distinctions  to  play  upon,  a  great 
compass  of  light  and  shade  and  tint  to  hear  and 
compare. 

*  *  * 

The  best  method  of  teaching  is  the  one  which  gives 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  pupil  to  love  the  ideal 
and  to  be  willing  to  work  for  its  attainment.  In¬ 
stead  of  compulsion  we  must  use  some  predilection  of 
the  pupil’s  for  this  or  that  phase  of  the  work  as  the 
lodestar.  If  enough  human  and  esthetic  interest  is 
injected  into  the  subject  the  technical  material  will 
be  gradually  absorbed  in  the  course  of  study  with¬ 
out  its  being  perceived  as  drudgery.  We  can  learn  a 
lesson  of  great  value  in  this  respect  from  the  modern 
method  of  studying  Hebrew.  By  the  old  method  one 
would  have  to  chew  hard  at  solid  sections  of  Hebrew 
grammar  before  beginning  to  read.  Now  .President 
Harper’s  method  begins  with  the  first  verse  of  Gen¬ 
esis  in  Hebrew  taking  then  each  word  by  itself,  show¬ 
ing  its  letters  and  vowels  and  their  combination.  In 
this  way  one  learns  gradually  and  with  interest  one 
letter  after  another,  one  diacritical  mark  at  a  time, 
and  one  is  led  farther  and  deeper  into  syntactical 
complexities  which  had  to  be  swallowed  whole  and 
without  sauce  according  to  the  old  methods.  The 
student  does  not  have  to  learn  a  rule  and  hold  it  in 
his  memory  for  six  months  or  a  year  before  he  finds 
use  for  it. 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  factors  that  the  average  piano  pupil 
looks  upon  as  disagreeable.  One  is  technical  work, 
which  therefore  demands  greater  variety' of  rhythmi¬ 
cal  and  melodic  treatment  and  differences  of  touch  to 
give  it  enough  esthetic  zest  to  digest  it  properly. 

The  other  factor  is  “classical”  music,  and  as  it  so 
often  approached  with  prejudice,  it  means  that  classi¬ 
cal  music  present  ideals  of  expression  that  are  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  the  student  to  fathom,  much 
less  to  enjoy.  On  this  point  Ruskin  says  “Contempla¬ 
tion  of  works  of  art,  without  understanding  them, 
jades  the  faculties  and  enslaves  the  intelligence.”  As 
a  corollary  to  this,  give  the  student  something  that 
he  can  understand  enough  of  to  be  willing  to  work 
for  the  desired  effect.  If  it  is  something  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  him  strongly  from  other  than  musical  asso¬ 
ciations,  all  the  better.  And  here  again  we  quote 
Ruskin,  whose  word  on  art  education  always  will 
command  attention.  “If  you  desire  to  draw,  that 
you  may  represent  that  you  care  for,  you  will  ad¬ 
vance  swiftly  and  safely.  If  you  desire  to  draw, 
that  you  may  make  a  beautiful  drawing,  you  will 
never  make  one.” 

Those  who  think  of  music  as  a  joy  forever  which 
all  men  should  know,  and  recognize  its  blessedness  in 
its  relation  to  life,  will  surely  agree  with  President 
Eliot,  who  said  in  an  address: — 

“I  have  heard  the  objection  made  to  the  kinder¬ 
garten — and  of  course  to  all  the  developments  of  the 
kindergarten  policy  which  have  lately  taken  place  in 
the  higher  grades  of  education,— that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  as  the  world  is,  that  children  should 
be  trained  to  do  things  they  do  not  want  to  do,  that 
they  should  be  forced  to  do  habitually,  or  regularly 
on  command,  the  very  things  they  least  want  to  do. 
Why?  Because  that  is  what  they  will  have  to  do 
out  in  the  world.  That  is  the  allegation.  The  defect 
in  the  argument  is  that  forced  repulsive  labor  is  not 
what  men  and  women  ought  to  have  to  do  out  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  motive  for  work  that  makes  all  the 
difference  between  slavery  and  freedom,  between 
misery  and  happiness.  It  is  the  lot  of  us  all  to 
labor;  but  men  and  women  who  labor  without  an  in¬ 
terior  motive  of  interest  and  love  are  not  free,  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  happy.  Now  schools,  at  any 
rate,  should  be  conducted  on  a  principle  that  will 
last,  and  will  tend  to  make  men  and  women  through¬ 
out  life  free  and  happy.” 


Every  study,  of  whatever  nature,  should,  and  can, 
be  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  to  give,  in  addition  to 
the  knowledge  gained  of  the  subject,  a  discipline  of 
mind  which  will  increase  its  capacity  to  receive  and 
retain,  and  strengthen  its  powers  of  concentration. 
If  the  time  spent  at  the  piano  could  give  this  mental 
discipline,  it  would  compensate  in  part  for  the  denial 
of  pianistic  skill;  but,  unfortunately,  a  great  deal 
of  piano  practice  is  done  without  clear  intelligence 
behind  it,  and  no  mental  development  ensues;  in 
fact,  the  thought-forces  of  the  piano  student  are  often 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened. — C.  N.  Lanphere. 


STRENGTH  IN  PIANO  PLAYING. 


BY  FRANCIS  ALBERT  PAGE. 


It  seems  a  pity  that  persons  possessing  technical 
ability,  temperament,  and  intelligence  should  en¬ 
tirely  lack  plain,  physical  strength.  Such  person* 
may  play  salon  music  agreeably,  but,  when  they  try 
to  perform  any  of  the  greater  compositions  in  large 
halls,  their  limitations  are  very  apparent.  How 
pitiably  weak  their  climaxes,  should  they  attempt  a 
modern  concerto  with  heavy  orchestration!  And  yet 
these  persons  have  spent  many  weary  nours  at  the 
piano — have  studied  etude  after  etude! 

Pianoforte  technics  may  be  summed  up,  briefly,  as 
the  growth  of  certain  muscles,  and  their  education. 
W  hile  the  education  or  training  of  the  muscles  for 
use  in  piano  playing  must  naturally  be  done  at  the 
keyboard,  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  that  their 
growth  be  secured  in  the  same  way,  since  muscles  are 
most  quickly  developed  when  exercised  without  great 
expenditure  of  nervous  force.  This  fact  is  proven  by 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  athlete  in  gaining  hi* 
development. 

The  bones  form  the  structure  of  the  body;  to  tlie»» 
bones  are  attached  tendons,  to  which  in  turn  are  at¬ 
tached  muscles.  By  reason  of  their  power  of  con¬ 
tracting  and  relaxing,  these  muscles  are  the  means 
of  moving  the  bony  structure.  As  in  all  things,  there 
must  be  a  center  of  emanation;  for  the  muscles  this 
is  the  brain.  The  means  of  communication  between 
the  brain  and  muscles  are  the  nerves,  along  which 
travels  a  force  called  “nervous  force”  or  “nervous 
energy.” 

Each  movement  of  the  bones  by  the  muscles  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  certain  expenditure  of  nervous  force. 
Should  the  expenditure  of  nerve  force  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  strength  required,  the  movement  be¬ 
comes  a  nervous  contraction  of  the  muscle,  instead 
of  a  healthy  and  normal  muscular  contraction  di¬ 
rected  by  normal  nervous  energy. 

The  athlete  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
makes  use  of  dumb-bells,  chest  weights,  out-of-door 
running — in  fact,  of  any  and  all  exercise  in  which 
the  amount  of  physical  strength  required  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  nerve  stimulus  used.  The  functions 
of  the  muscles,  nerves,  etc.,  are  thus  made  normal 
and  healthy.  Healthful  and  recreative  exercise,  well 
directed,  brings  increasing  strength;  this  increase  of 
normal  muscular  strength  is  always  accompanied  by 
an  actual  growth  of  the  muscles. 

By  spending  in  general  and  special  exercising  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  usually  given  to  piano  practice  the 
growth  of  the  muscles  used  in  piano  playing  may  be 
secured  more  quickly  than  by  limiting  their  use  to 
piano  practice  alone.  And  not  only  may  the  muscles 
be  developed  more  quickly,  but  their  growth  can  be 
carried  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  strength  and  flexi¬ 
bility. 

To  many  pianists  the  idea  of  exercise  brings  vis¬ 
ions  of  slow  and  clumsy  muscles,  stiff  fingers,  etc.; 
and  there  may  seem  to  be  little  similarity  between 
the  athlete  and  the  pianist.  But  the  athlete  requires 
the  same  nearly  perfect  strength  and  flexibility  of 
muscles;  only  in  his  case  there  is  not  the  need  that 
the  flexibility  should  extend  to  the  finger  muscles. 
Exercise,  even  the  use  of  heavy  weights,  need  not 
make  the  hands  stiff  or  cause  any  loss  ot  time  in 
playing;  a  muscle  that  has  been  developed  to  its 
highest  degree  of  strength  need  not  be  slow  or  stiff, 
the  size  of  a  muscle  having  nothing  to  do  with  its 
flexibility  or  quickness. 

The  pianist  who  takes  regular  systematic  exercise 
of  the  entire  muscular  system,  under  a  competent  in¬ 
structor,  will  not  only  more  quickly  secure  a  sure 
and  adequate  technic,  but  his  strength  and  nerve 
power  will  be  so  increased  that  he  will  have  the 
necessary  reserve  force  for  use  in  compositions,  the 
successful  rendering  of  which  may  require  great 
strength  and  tremendous  power  in  working  up  the 
climaxes.  His  tone  will  also  increase  in  volume  and 
power. 

Even  the  practice  at  the  piano  keyboard,  which  is 
usually  accompanied  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
nervous  energy,  will  be  changed;  the  action  of  the 
muscles  while  playing  becomes  a  normal  muscular 
contraction;  consequently  a  healthy  growth  of  these 
muscles  is  started  which,  carried  to  its  completion, 
will  place  the  student  far  higher  than  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  hope  to  be  without  this  growth  in  physical 
strength.  For  muscular  strength  is  the  foundation 
of  all  piano  technics. 
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PURE  MUSIC  AND  PROGRAM  MUSIC. 

BY  J.  W.  JEUDWINE. 

Ever  since  letters  have  enabled  us  to  follow  the 
history  of  musical  development,  writers  of  music 
have  vacillated  between  the  opposing  tendencies  of 
two  schools:  The  school  of  Pure  Music,  or  Absolute 
Music — music  which  busies  itself  only  with  combina¬ 
tions  of  harmonious  sounds  based  on  a  scientific  sys¬ 
tem  of  measured  intervals  and  expressed  in  gram¬ 
matical  terms;  and  the  school  of  Program  Music — 
music  which  uses  this  scientific  system  of  sounds  to 
port  lav  passions  and  emotions  and  to  depict  scenes 
of  action  or  of  nature. 

Pure  or  Absolute  Music. 

The  first  concerns  itself  purely  with  the  beauty  of 
the  sounds;  variety,  contrast,  sense  of  pathos,  vi¬ 
vacity,  or  earnestness  being  obtained  by  an  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  formal  parts;  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ear —  the  very  sensitive  ear  of  the  true  musician 
—is  the  sole  end  of  absolute  music.  This  satisfaction 
may  take  many  shapes;  the  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  mathematical  forms  (such  as  what  George  Eliot 
calls  the  “loving  chase  of  a  fugue”) ;  contrast  in 
coloring  or  timbre  by  change  of  instrument,  or  pitch, 
or  touch;  arrangement  of  the  phrasing  and  length  of 
musical  sentences;  variety  of  the  rhythmic  beat  and 
accent,  and  so  forth;  all  variations  and  combinations, 
in  fact,  of  pitch,  or  quality  of  sound,  or  rhythm 
which  can  appeal  to  the  ear.  There  is  the  very  clos¬ 
est  attention  to  detail,  but  the  details  are  related  to 
the  general  design;  there  is  strict  mathematical  pro¬ 
portion  and  rigid  law,  but  the  freedom  which  only 
positive  unquestioned  obedience  to  law  can  give. 
And  the  entire  object  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  ear 
by  these  various  sounds. 

Program  Music. 

With  Program  Music  the  satisfaction  of  the  ear  is 
a  secondary  aim.  Through  the  ear  as  a  medium, 
imagery  of  emotion  or  passion,  of  action,  or  story  is 
supposed  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  and  to  the  eye. 
The  music  is  valued,  not  for  its  inherent  beauty,  but 
for  its  supposed  fidelity  to  the  portraiture  of  such 
emotions  and  incidents.  The  satisfaction  to  the  ear 
is  as  nothing,  except  as  it  illustrates  the  ideas  or 
actions  intended  to  be  portrayed.  Nay,  more;  if  a 
well-thought-out  form,  or  a  picturesque  coloring  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  delineation  of  the  dramatic  or  sen¬ 
sational  model,  the  form  or  color  must  give  way. 
The  poetic  or  dramatic  idea  to  be  expressed  is  all  in 
all. 

Both  of  these  extreme  schools,  taken  in  their  naked 
rigidity,  are  incomplete  to  satisfy  either  our  ears  or 
our  mental  conceptions.  Neither  style  is  free  from 
very  serious  defects,  leading  to  certain  deterioration 
and  decay. 

Advantages  of  Absolute  Music. 

The  chief  advantage  of  Absolute  Music  is  the 
natural  disinclination  of  writers  to  deviate  from  an 
orthodox  standard  of  correctness  on  which  composi¬ 
tions  are  to  be  built,  which  is  always  being  set  up 
by  musical  critics.  It  is  necessary  for  advance  and 
variety  in  composition  that  they  should  so  deviate. 
Mere  regularity  of  features  as  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  whether  it  is  the  beauty  of  woman  or  of 
musical  sound,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  content 
the  highest  artistic  instincts.  It  must  be  a  beauty 
which  suggests  a  thought  behind  it.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  this  is  just  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
“classical  music,”  music  which,  while  showing  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  acknowledged  anatomy  of  formal  beauty, 
shows  also  such  boldness  of  design,  such  a  form 
built  on  the  bones  as  suggests  mental  vigor,  deep 
thought,  profound  feeling. 

It  is  only  the  highest  who  attain  this.  More  care¬ 
less  or  less  gifted  writers  seek  variety  by  other 
means,  mainly,  by  that  easiest  appeal  to  the  accurate 
ear — variation  on  the  established  form,  technical  dis¬ 
play.  Its  brilliancy  disarms  criticism  of  the  common¬ 
place;  the  work  well  fitted  to  the  instrument  satisfies 
the  desire  for  sensation  bv  giving  the  appearance  of 
difficulty  to  passages  executed  with  ease ;  there  is 
none  of  the  nervous  exhaustion  which  follows  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  passions.  This  naturally  leads  to  replac¬ 
ing  originality  by  decorative  extravagance;  to  the 
use  of  the  commonest  mechanical  forms  as  a  basis : 
to  the  coloring  being  limited  in  its  contrasts  by  its 
smoothness  to  the  ear,  and  real  emotion  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  weak  sentiment. 
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Through  this  phase  of  deterioration  Absolute  Music 
repeatedly  passes,  to  be  recalled  to  a  sense  of  chas¬ 
tity  by  the  rough  treatment  it  receives  at  the  hands 
of  the  reformers,  each  age  correcting  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  what  went  before;  the  contrapuntal  intrica¬ 
cies  of  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Palestrina  succeeding  the 
florid  improprieties  of  the  church  singers  and  them 
selves  giving  way  for  the  time  being  to  the  crude 
dramatization  of  Monteverde,  the  licenses  of  the 
seventeenth-century  singers  to  the  cold  and  idealistic 
simplicity  of  Gluck,  the  dry  counterpoint  of  Bach 
and  his  successors  to  the  tuneful  melody  of  Haydn, 
the  empty  technical  dispiay  of  Donizetti  to  the  un¬ 
vocal  Wagner,  the  transcriptions  of  Thalberg  for  the 
time  to  the  less  brilliant  but  more  scholarly  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  so  forth. 

Up  to  our  day  this  school  of  Absolute  Music  may 
be  said  to  be  the  dominant  style,  the  school  of  ab¬ 
stract  conception  of  sound  governed  by  strict  laws 
of  construction.  And  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  surely  the  highest  form  that  music  can  take 
is  an  ideal  beauty  of  sound  apart  from  all  externals 
of  scenery  or  action  or  intricacy  of  plot  or  story. 
Pure  Music!  It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  claim 
the  allegiance  of  the  greatest  artists. 

Advantages  of  Program  Music. 

Program  Music  has  advantages.  As  it  depends  for 
its  effect  upon  its  accord  with  the  ideas  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate,  formal  perfection  of  beauty, 
richness  of  color,  or  spontaneous  flow  of  melody  are 
not  only  not  essential,  but  are  positive  drawbacks. 
The  formal  aria,  like  the  Shakespearian  soliloquy, 
though  it  may  not  check  the  action,  certainly  does 
not  help  it  forward;  while  any  defect  of  grammar, 
proportion,  or  coloring  is  justified  if  it  result  in  a 
closer  affinity  between  the  sounds  and  the  kindred 
art  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate.  This  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  canons  of  construction  renders  this 
music  much  easier  to  present  to  a  person  with  no 
very  cultivated  ear.  There  is  no  need  to  be  critical 
for  the  want  of  the  hundred  points  of  imitation  and 
playful  contrast  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfection 
of  Absolute  Music,  so  long  as  the  eyes  and  mind  can 
imagine  a  connection  between  the  sounds  and  the 
idea.  This  the  composer  takes  pains,  by  means  of 
titles,  prefatory  poems,  leit  motif,  and  so  on,  to 
enable  him  to  do. 

On  the  stage  the  hearer  is  even  further  helped  by 
the  scenery,  dresses,  and  pageant  and  by  the  divided 
duty  imposed  on  his  eyes,  ears,  and  mind  in  fitting 
the  action  and  the  succession  of  events  to  the  music 
which  is  intended  to  voice  it.  Who  troubles  them¬ 
selves  in  “La  Tosca”  as  to  symmetry  or  delicacy  of 
musical  effect  when  the  man  is  being  physically  tor¬ 
tured  behind  the  scenes  and  the  woman  mentally  on 
the  stage?  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  very  un¬ 
musical  person  to  be  entranced  by  the  fearful  sounds 
evoked  in  the  orchestra  in  sympathy  with  and  in 
imitation  of  the  action,  especially  if  his  ears  are 
guided  by  the  signposts  of  leit  motif  and  his  eyes 
and  mind  fixed  upon  a  sumptuous  scenic  presentation. 
Music  that  had  vocal  form  unrelated  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  emotions  would  be  a  disturbance  to  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  drama.  That  is  the  whole 
strength  of  Program  Music.  It  appeals  to  the  eyes 
and  mind  rather  than  to  the  ears.  And  it  is  its 
whole  weakness,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  its 
musical  condemnation. 

Objections  to  Program  Music. 

It  is  only  the  course  of  nature  that  if  the  unities 
of  a  dramatic  representation  are  thought  to  be  of 
more  importance  than  beauty  of  sound  the  latter 
Mill  suffer,  alike  at  the  hands  of  the  composer,  the 
performer,  and  the  audience.  The  attention  of  the 
composer  Mill  necessarily  be  directed  to  such  com¬ 
binations  of  sound  as  are  nearest  to  the  incident  and 
emotions  of  the  poem  or  drama,  the  singer  will  think 
more  of  dramatic  agony  than  of  tone  production,  and 
the  audience  will  give  closer  attention  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  incidents  than  to  the  beauty  of  the  music. 
And  where  the  beauty  of  the  music  is  made  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  its  fitness  as  a  pictorial  accessory,  the 
beauty  of  the  music  will  suffer.  Besides,  even  with 
all  the  care  taken  by  composers  to  give  names,  and 
preface  poems,  and  to  introduce  appropriate  motifs 
into  their  compositions  to  explain  their  meaning,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  always  easy  to  see  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  subject  and  the  tones.  Tschai- 
kou’skv’s  “Overture  to  1812,”  for  instance,  might  just, 
as  well  depict  the  “Battle  of  Lake  Erie”  or  the 
“Burning  of  Washington”  as  the  “Retreat  from  Mos¬ 


cow.”  And  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  most 
compositions  which  attempt  to  depict  human  actions 
or  human  emotions  except  by  casual  allusion.  It  is 
very  hard  to  express  clearly  by  the  diatonic  scale  the 
complex  compass  of  the  tones  of  our  humanity,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  difficulties  of  language  are  added. 
This  uncertainty  is  another  disadvantage  under 
which  this  kind  of  music  labors.  Still  another  is  the 
desperate  seriousness  of  its  character.  For  some 
reason,  while  Absolute  Music  often  jokingly  imitates 
comic  situations,  the  Program  writer  avoids  them. 
When  the  great  composer  does  condescend  to  joke  it 
is  like  the  dog  dancing  on  his  hind  legs  or  the  woman 
preaching;  it  is  wonderful,  but  only  wonderful  in 
that  it  should  be  done  at  all.  But  apart  from  any 
defects  inherent  in  the  style,  the  fact  that  under  its 
influence  music  becomes  dependent  for  its  effect  upon 
compliance  with  the  changing  moods  and  fashions  of 
another  art,  acting  as  its  handmaid,  to  dress  it  in 
what  happens  to  be  the  conventional  mode  of 
thought  of  the  day,  is  the  gravest  objection  to  mod¬ 
ern  dramatic  Program  Music.  It  is  a  degradation  of 
the  art  from  the  position  where,  wedded  to  immortal 
verse,  it  more  than  shared  the  glory  of  the  poem,  to 
become  the  casual  and  illicit  minister  of  a  temporary 
appeal  to  the  senses. 

Besides  this,  the  cultivation  of  music  under  the 
shadow  of  a  bitter  rivalry  between  the  excesses  of 
the  tM'o  styles  has  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  world 
of  much  of  its  best  music.  Excess  leads  to  excess. 
The  pendulum  which  is  swung  violently  one  way 
swings  back  equally  violently  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  not  to  the  point  of  rest.  The  brilliant  vocal 
school  which  preceded  Wagner  belabored  him  with 
every  evil  epithet,  and  he  and  his  disciples  in  return 
have  attacked  not  only  the  extremists  but  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  and  every 
writer  of  melody  vuth  a  bitter  narrow-mindedness 
.which  is  a  disgrace  to  an  otherwise  necessary  reform. 
In  the  meantime,  between  the  violent  reactions,  the 
great  mass  of  M'riters  M'ho  combine  the  good  features 
of  both  schools  are  neglected.  Whether  for  piano, 
voice,  or  orchestra,  we  hear  very  little  except  the 
Wagnerian  dramatic  style  applied  to  all  music 
whether  suitable  or  not,  and  the  brilliant  transcrip¬ 
tions,  polonaises,  mad  songs,  waltz  songs,  and  so  on, 
of  Liszt,  Donizetti,  and  Ambroise  Thomas.  Take  any 
ordinary  program,  especially  of  traveling  star  sing¬ 
ers  or  traveling  orchestras,  who  are  the  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  time  and  the  only  high-class 
music  heard  by  the  dM’ellers  outside  the  big  toM’ns. 
You  will  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of  the  writers, 
great  or  small,  from  Haydn  to  Brahms,  who  have  not 
identified  themselves  with  the  emotional  picture 
painting. 

The  work  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  music 
has  been  put  to  one  side,  either  neglected  altogether 
or  cursorily  performed  as  academic  stuffing  to  the 
dramatic  form  which  is  considered  so  much  more  im¬ 
portant.  Wherever  music  can  be  allied  to  song  or 
story  it  plays  the  subordinate  part  of  portraying  in¬ 
cident  or  expressing  emotion:  ana  the  only  contrast 
to  this  very  exhausting  and  serious  style  given  to  us 
is  the  very  flimsiest  form  of  bravura  singing  and 
acrobatic  playing.  Absolute  Music  in  its  highest 
form  is  practically  nonexistent. 

It  is  not  the  great  composers  only  that  we  lose. 
The  masterpieces  can  await  the  whirligig  of  time  to 
bring  round  its  revenges.  But  for  every  great  com¬ 
poser  who  may  he  grudgingly  given  a  place  we  miss 
the  crowd  of  lighter  writers,  who  relieve  our  weaker 
nature  from  the  dreary  moments  of  the  melodra¬ 
matic  style  which  keeps  our  nerves  at  high  tension 
and  our  brains  weary  with  instruction.  Put  Handel, 
Mozart,  and  Haydn  to  one  side.  When  the  inevitable 
swing  of  the  pendulum  comes  they  will  probably  have 
more  than  their  share  of  praise  and  popularity.  But 
in  the  meantime  what  are  Mre  not  losing  by  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  stream  of  lighter  art,  the  peers  of  Boiel- 
dieu,  Sullivan,  Lortzing,  Gounod,  Auber,  Nicolai.  The 
loss  of  the  formal  melody,  founded  on  artistic  use  of 
counterpoint,  is  noticeable  noM'liere  more  than  in  the 
lighter  music  Mdiose  genius  is  not  congenial  to  the 
Wagnerian  opera  model  and  M'hich  stands  midway 
between  the  extreme  characteristics  of  the  two 
styles. 

The  comic  opera  has  descended  from  its  position  as 
the  young  model  of  the  great  composer  and  his  re¬ 
laxation  to  become  the  vehicle  for  extravagant  dress 
and  dancing  to  rag-time  music,  and  the  songs  a 
rather  tiresome  recitative  backed  by  a  very  complex 
piano  solo.  That  Apollo  does  not  always  keep  the 
bow  stretched  is  apparently  an  unknown  maxim  to 
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t he  writer  of  the  classical  music  of  to-day.  And  for 
this,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  have  to  thank  the  ex¬ 
travagance  which  has  crowded  out  the  truth  which 
lies  between  the  two  extremes. 

For  between  the  extremes  the  truth  lies;  hidden 
from  the  great  half-taught  rabble  who  have  sufficient 
musical  instruction  to  criticise  but  not  sufficient  ap¬ 
preciation  to  enjoy,  but  open  to  those  who  love  mu¬ 


sic  as  an  art  for  itself,  apart,  from  its  unities  and  its 
accessories,  and  open,  too,  to  the  common  herd  who 
follow  music  for  enjoyment  and  who  are  uninfluenced 
by  the  prejudices  and  fashions  of  the  moment. 

For  these,  between  the  two  extremes  of  Donizetti 
and  Wagner,  stands  the  Parnassus  of  the  music  of 
more  than  a  century,  “a  rich  common,  on  which 
every  man  may  fatten  his  muse.” 
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In  our  last  article  we  considered  the  inborn  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  teacher  of  little  children.  Let  us  now 
look  at  some  of  the  educational  requirements. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  teacher  is  to  be  well- 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  music.  Probably  most 
of  the  teachers  who  read  this  will  think  themselves 
safe  so  far;  yet  a  firm  grasp  of  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  of  music  is  quite  rare  among  music  teachers. 
They  have  memorized  certain  rules  and  have  grown 
accustomed  to  certain  habits  of  progression  as  set 
forth  in  this  or  that  course  of  lessons,  after  which 
they  imagine  themselves  pretty  well  established  in  the 
A,  B,  C  of  music.  But  an  application  of  the  Socratic 
method  of  questioning  would  soon  prove  to  them 
that  they  know  little  of  the  essential  principles 
which  they  undertake  to  teach.  Those  who  have 
given  much  thought  and  care  to  this  subject  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  they  have  yet  much  to  learn 
about  teaching  the  tone-language  to  little  children. 
Several  years  ago  the  present  writer  received  a  se¬ 
vere  but  salutary  lesson  from  a  little  boy  whom  he 
was  trying  to  teach.  While  he  was  explaining  to 
him  the  how  of  a  certain  thing  the  little  fellow  asked, 
Why?  When  told  that  such  and  such  authorities 
said  so,  he  asked,  How  do  they  know?  These  ques¬ 
tions  might  have  been  asked  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deserve  a  snub,  but  in  this  ease  the  boy  was  an  earn¬ 
est  doubter  who  evidently  wanted  to  get  at  the  root 
of  things.  Moral:  be  prepared  for  the  Why  as  well 
as  the  How. 

The  teacher  should  have  some  clear  understanding 
of  the  three  great  essentials  of  music — Rhythm, 
Melody,  and  Harmony.  These  should  be  studied,  not 
merely  as  they  relate  to  the  musical  notes  upon  the 
page,  but  also  in  their  wider  relation  to  the  universal 
order  of  things.  Although-  at  first  Rhythm,  Melody, 
and  Harmony  seem  to  be  three  distinct  subjects, 
and  to  demand  separate  treatment,  further  study 
shows  them  to  be  closely,  inter-related,  since  the 
three  are  practically  unified  in  a  musical  composition. 

Books  are  useful  in  their  way,  but  the  teacher 
must  never  be  a  slave  to  the  book.  She  is  far  more 
likely  to  gain  insight  by  carefully  studying  the  living 
pages  of  the  child’s  mind.  Whatever  the  topic  under 
consideration,  the  teacher  should  try  to  grasp  its 
essential  truth,  and  then  to  see  how  that  relates  to 
the  child’s  mental  condition.  The  great  advantage  of 
gaining  and  holding  the  child’s  interest  is  recognized 
by  everybody.  The  surest  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
working  along  the  line  of  the  child’s  sympathies. 
There  are  some  general  sympathies  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  children,  and  these  will  suggest  tne  main 
lines  of  the  teacher’s  work.  But  in  every  child  there 
are  also  individual  susceptibilities,  a  proper  appeal  to 
which  will  ensure  an  eager  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  Take  hold  of  something  that  is  already  active 
in  the  child’s  mind.  It  used  to  be  a  saying — “All 
paths  lead  to  Rome.”  So,  to  the  good  teacher,  all 
paths  lead  to  music. 

The  most  fundamental  thing  in  music  is  Rhythm. 
This  must  be  so  because  rhythmic  movement  is  the 
basis  of  all  life  activity.  Now  let  us  see  what  is  the 
natural  relation  between  Rhythm  and  the  child.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  muscular  sense  is  the  most  active 
faculty  in  early  life;  therefore  the  child  can  be  most 
readily  influenced  upon  that  plane.  We  may  define 
Rhythm  as  music  to  the  muscular  sense.  Hence  its 
effect  upon  children.  Even  a  child  in  arms  will  some¬ 
times  spring  responsive  to  a  well-marked  musical 
rhythm.  A  little  later  we  see  abundant  evidence  of 
its  power  in  marching  and  dancing  exercises.  Here 
the  relation  of  Rhythm  to  the  child  is  most  signifi¬ 
cant.  Rhythm  is  a  pleasant  appeal  to  the  muscular 
sense,  and  it  is  in  the  muscular  sense  that  the  child 
is  most  alive. 


It  follows  that  Rhythm  should  be  the  first  thing 
taught.  Every  normal  child  has  an  active  sense  of 
Rhythm.  This  crops  out  in  play,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  Mother  Goose  and  nursery 
jingles.  If  you  watch  the  children  dancing  to  the 
street  organ  you  will  see  how  perfectly  their  move¬ 
ments  are  timed  to  the  music.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  teaching  of  Rhythm  ought  to  be  an  easy 
matter,  yet  it  is  sometimes  so  badly  taught  that  the 
child’s  native  sense  of  Rhythm  is  stultified,  so  that 
he  fails  to  mark  the  proper  time  and  accent  in  his 
exercises.  This  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  Rhythm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
made  a  matter  of  mental  calculation  rather  than  of 
vital  impulse.  When  the  pupil  feels  the  Rhythm  of 
the  movement  there  will  not  be  much  trouble  with 
the  duration  of  the  notes.  From  the  beginning  get 
him  to  realize  that  the  time  in  his  music  is  part  of 
the  whole  life  movement  in  the  world.  Let  him  hear 
the  clock  tick  and  see  the  pendulum  beating  out  a 
music  of  its  own.  Then  sing  or  play  to  its  swinging. 
This  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  use  of  the  metro¬ 
nome.  For  another  example  of  nature’s  rhythmic 
movement  throw  a  stone  into  still  water  and  let  him 
watch  the  circular  waves  spreading  outward  in  regu¬ 
lar  succession.  Or  let  him  listen  to  the  rippling 
flow  of  the  brook  while  you  repeat  lines  from  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Brook  Song:— 

“I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 
******* 

“I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever.” 

For  other  examples  take  the  ocean  waves,  the  wind 
waves  over  the  grass,  the  flight  of  pigeon  or  seagull, 
the  trotting  of  a  horse,  etc.  And  when  the  child  has 
seen  how  general  is  the  time-beat  all  about  him  let 
him  feel  his  wrist  for  the  pulse  which  is  beating  the 
time  in  his  own  body.  Then  lead  him  to  see  that 
these  pulsations  which  run  through  everything  must 
also  be  felt  in  the  music,  sometimes  marching  firmly 
along,  sometimes  dancing  along  in  a  sprightly  move¬ 
ment,  or  again,  stealing  along  in  a  soft,  sweet  lul¬ 
laby. 

Now  our  little  friend  is  prepared  to  examine  the 
measured  movement  of  the  music  more  closely.  In 
observing  the  difference  between  the  flow  of  the  two- 
pulse  and  the  three-pulse  measures  he  will  see  that 
one  gives  a  marching  impulse,  while  the  other  sug¬ 
gests  a  dancing  or  gliding  movement.  Illustrate  this 
by  playing  examples  in  each  form;  or  the  same 
theme  may  be  played  in  both  forms,  e.g. : — 


the  pupil  should  also  notice  the  difference  between 
the  movement  which  begins  with  the  strong  accent 
and  that  which  begins  with  the  light  accent.  The 
first  may  be  mated  with  lines  of  poetry  in  the 
Trochaic  or  Dactylic  metres,  e.g.: — 

—  yj  —  u  -  u  -  w 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers. 

—  —  yj  yj  —  u  \j  — • 

Joyfully,  joyfully,  onward  we  move. 

The  forms  which  begin  with  light  accent  may  be 
fitted  to  Iambic  or  Anapaestic  lines,  e.g.: — 

yj  -  yj  -  yj  -  ^  — 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun. 

y-> -  w  —  \j  \j  —  kj  — 

I  love  little  pussy,  her  coat  is  so  warm. 

From  this  point  the  child  may  be  led  on  to  observe 
intelligently  cadences  and  rhythmic  shapes,  a  matter 
that  must  be  left  for  future  discussion. 


NUGGETS  OF  GOLD. 


A  man  of  great  force  and  fine  character — a  rather 
unusual  combination  by  the  way — has  these  three 
hung  in  his  office: — 

1.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  every  opportunity 
of  being  useful. 

2.  It  is  will — force  of  purpose — that  enables  a  man 
to  do  or  be  whatever  he  sets  his  mind  on  being  or 
doing. — Smilas. 

3.  The  truest  wisdom  is.a  resolute  determination.— 
Napoleon. 

Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck  were  in  the  habit  of 
collecting,  quoting,  and  adapting  maxims.  Von 
Moltke  once  said  that  every  person  should  choose 
one,  and  then  let  it  govern  him.  His  own  cherished 
motto  was:  “Erst  wagen,  dann  wagen,”  meaning, 
“First  weigh,  then  dare.”  Bismarck’s  motto  was  one 
which  had  been  connected  with  his  family  for  dec¬ 
ades.  “Not  yet  long  enough,”  used  in  reference  to 
things  hard  to  conquer,  or  undone,  needing  but  more 
time,  more  force,  and  more  persistence  to  complete. 

A  student  and  a  physician  stopped  to  watch  a 
man  who  flew  about  his  duties  as  if  distracted. 
“That  man  must  soon  break  down,”  remarked  the 
student. 

“Never,”  replied  the  physician,  emphatically.  “He 
does  not  do  anything  with  system.  His  is  one  form 
of  laziness.  He  builds  up  a  reputation  as  a  worker, 
but,  in  truth,  he  accomplishes  little.  It  is  sys¬ 
tematic,  concentrated  effort  without  rest  which  tells 
on  the  nerves,  and,  also,  counts  in  labor  done.” 

Without  method,  concentration  is  impossible; 
without  concentration,  the  habit  of  working  well 
cannot  be  acquired.  “We  are  all  wise  in  capacity,” 
remarked  Emerson,  “though  so  few  in  energy.” 

A  friend  of  Livingston,  the  great  African  explorer, 
spoke  questioningly  about  how  the  enormous  dis¬ 
tances  were  traversed  in  the  Dark  Continent.  “It 
was  but  a  step  at  a  time,”  said  the  hero.  Sudden 
spurts  count  for  little  in  a  lifetime,  ’tis  the  little 
minutes  of  time  added  patiently  that  worketh  won¬ 
ders. 

In  the  words  of  Emerson,  “It  i9  as  easy  to  braid 
iron  as  to  braid  straw,  if  you  proceed  step  by  step. 
Whenever  there  is  failure  some  point  has  been 
omitted.” 

Dickens  bent  his  genius  to  the  work  of  a  reporter, 
and  from  his  experiences  and  observations  in  that 
capacity,  came  the  “Pickwick  Papers”  and  fame. 

Not  only  act,  act,  act,  but  think,  think,  think— 
and  keep  on  acting  and  thinking.  “Enterprising  men 
often  succeed  beyond  all  human  probability.” — Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionary.  “Assiduity  and  persistence  are  ir¬ 
resistible,  and,  in  time,  overthrow  and  destroy  the 
greatest  powers  whatever,”  said  Sertorius.  They 
likewise  build  up  the  greatest  powers,  both  material 
and  mental.  Character  is  a  growth,  not  a  gift.  I 
like  what  Plutarch  says  of  Alexander.  “Alexander 
applied  himself  to  overcome  fortune  and  whatever 
opposed  him  by  resolution  and  virtue,  and  thought 
nothing  impossible  to  true  intrepidity,  and  on  the 
other  hand  nothing  secure  or  strong  for  cowardice.” 

“If  you  would  succeed,  master  your  business,”  said 
a  stockbroker  to  his  son. 

“But  how,  father,  can  I  master  my  business  more 
than  I  know  it  now?” 

“By  first  mastering  yourself.” 

“Every  moment  lost  gives  an  opportunity  for  mis¬ 
fortune.” — Ibid. 
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Staff. 


If  a  teacher  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  can  induce  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils;  if  his  facts  are 
concrete  and  naturally  connected,  the  amount  of  material  that  an  average  child  can  assimilate 
without  injury  is  as  astonishing  as  is  the  little  that  will  fag  him  if  it  is  a  trifle  above  or  below  or 
remote  from  him,  or  taught  dully  or  incoherently.— Dr.  O.  Stanley  Hall. 


May  2,  Michael  von  Glinka, 
MUSICIANS  1804. 

BORN  IN  MAY.  May  4,  Bartolomeo  Cristofori 

(Italian  inventor  of 
the  pianoforte),  1655. 

May  5,  Stanislaus  Moniuzko  (composer),  1820. 

May  6,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Ernst  (violinist),  1814. 

May  7,  Johannes  Brahms,  1833. 

May  8,  Parepa  Rosa  (singer),  1836. 

May  9,  Giovanni  Paisiello  (opera  composer),  1741; 
Ciro  Pinsuti  (song  composer),  1829. 

May  10,  Rouget  de  L’lsle  (composer  of  “La  Mar- 
sellaise”),  1760. 

May  11,  Ignazio  Fiorillo  (opera  composer),  1715. 

May  12,  Jules  Massenet,  1842;  Adolph  Henselt, 
1814. 

May  13,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan,  1842. 

May  15,  Stephen  Heller,  1815;  Michael  William 
Balfe  (opera  composer),  1808;  Adolph 
Bernhard  Marx  (theorist),  1799. 

May  16,  Gaetano  Nava  (singing  teacher),  1802. 

May  17,  Charlotte  Sainton-Dolby  (singer  and  com¬ 
poser),  1821. 

May  18,  Carl  Goldmark,  1830. 

May  20,  Henri  Ravina  (composer  of  studies),  1818; 

Eaton  Faning  (cbnfposer  of  glees,  etc.), 
1851. 

May  22,  Richard  Wagner,  1813;  Emile  Sauret  (vio¬ 
linist),  1852;  Christian  Gottlieb  Neefe 
(teacher  of  Beethoven),  1748. 

May  23,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti  (violinist),  1733; 

Joseph  Wieniawski  (pianist  and  com¬ 
poser),  1837. 

May  24,  Tito  Mattei,  1841. 

May  25,  Alexis  Lwoff  (composer  of  Russian  na¬ 
tional  hymn),  1799. 

May  26,  Pierre  Gavinies  (violinist),  1726. 

May  27,  Joachim  Raff,  1822;  J.  E.  F.  Hal£vy  (opera 
composer),  1799. 

May  28,  Giovanni  Sgambati  (pianist  and  composer), 
1843;  Leopold  Auer  (violinist),  1845. 

May  30,  Ignaz  Moscheles,  1794. 

May  31,  Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  died  1809. 

*  *  * 

She  was  a  careless  little 
A  “ROOKWOOD  maid,  her  only  aim  was  to  get 
POTTERY”  MUSIC  over  ground,  it  mattered  not 
LESSON.  how,  the  amount  was  her  only 

thought.  One  day  I  remarked 
that  I  would  be  so  glad  if  she  would  bring  me  a 
“Rookwood  Pottery  lesson.”  Her  large  eyes  rounded, 
next  came  the  question,  “A  “Rookwood  lesson,’  what 
is  that?” 

I  told  her  of  the  romantic  site  upon  which  Rook¬ 
wood  Pottery  stands,  its  extensive  grounds,  verdant 
lawns,  and  its  quiet  refinement ;  how  that  from  a 
young  woman’s  pastime  it  has  grown  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury,  some  of  the  elegant  vases  selling  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars;  how  that  at  first 
it  was  only  a  shapeless  lump  of  wet  clay  that  we 
would  think  nothing  of  walking  over,  that  it  still 
looked  ordinary  after  it  left  the  “thrower’s  wheel,” 
but,  mark  how  it  changes  as  it  passes  along  from  one 
to  another,  until  it  has  run  the  gantlet  of  twenty- 
one  pairs  of  hands.  Now  look!  It  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  admired  by  all,  bringing  a  high  price  the 
world  over. 

When  the  large  kilns  ar  opened  then  is  the  excit¬ 
ing  time ;  the  ware  is  placed  before  the  inspector. 
Sometimes  the  artist  beholds  his  work  with  joy,  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colors  run,  or  are  dull  and 
clouded,  he  is  distressed;  for  no  imperfect  or  flawed 
Rookwood  is  ever  kept  or  sold.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  cheap  or  inferior  Rookwood;  we  can  never 


get  a  bargain ;  why,  if  it  has  so  much  as  a  blister  it 
is  broken  up  and  thrown  away. 

“Now,  my  little  girl,  can’t  you  bring  me  a  Rook¬ 
wood  lesson;  play  it  over  twenty-one  times,  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  notes  are  clay,  but  you  with  care  and 
work  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty.  Put  on  the  fire  of 
your  brain,  the  paint  of  care,  and  the  inspection  of 
thought.” 

She  at  once  caught  the  idea. 

“But,”  said  she,  “it  does  seem  a  shame  to  break  up 
a  beautiful  vase  because  it  has  a  little  scratch.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered;  “but  it  must  be  perfect,  and  so 
with  your  practice.”— Katherine  Morgan. 


I. 


These  little  talks  by  Dr.  Clarke 
MUSIC  SCHOOL  are  of  unique  value  to  students  of 
TALKS.  II.  music,  and  introduce  information 

that  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  any 
one  book.  We  trust  teachers  will  see  that  their 
pupils  master  these  lessons,  just  as  a  lesson  is  mas¬ 
tered  for  school  recitation. 

In  our  first  paper  we  made  the  words  Music,  Scale, 
Diatonic,  and  Chromatic  give  up  their  meanings  and 
tell  us  something  about  their  origin.  Having  got 
thus  far,  it  is  necessary,  if  our  music  is  ever  to  ad¬ 
vance,  to  find  some  way  of  putting  it  on  record. 
When  we  come  to  examine  into  this  it  is_  surprising 
to  find  what  a  number  of  things  we  need  to  enable  us 
to  put  music  on  record.  A  crowd  of  new  words  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  and  we  must  now  catch  them  one  by 
one  and  make  them  tell  their  story. 

Note. 

The  first  that  presents  itself  is  Note.  This  comes 
from  a  Latin  word  that  means  to  know.  A  note, 
therefore,  is  a  sign  or  symbol  by  which  a  sound  may 
be  known.  The  note,  however,  can  do  very  little  by 
itself;  it  can  only  tell  how  long  the  sound  is  to  be. 
But  it  has  two  assistants,  with  whose  help  it  can 
tell  us  all  that  we  want  to  know  about  the  sound. 


The  first  of  these  is  the  Staff.  We  must  make  a 
slight  digression  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  word  often  tells  us  from  where  it  came  or  by 
whom  it  was  first  used.  For  example:  we  found  that 
Tone,  Diatonic,  and  Chromatic  came  from  Greece,  but 
Scale  came  from  Italy.  Now  Staff  is  a  Teutonic  word 
and  it  tells  us  that  some  Teutonic  race  was  the  first 
to  use  a  staff  in  music.  The  word  means  a  long  stick 
or  pole  to  assist  one  in  walking,  to  lean  upon.  There¬ 
fore  the  notes  or  symbols  lean  upon  the  Staff.  Their 
relative  position  tells  their  relative  pitch. 

Clef. 

But  we  need  to  know  something  more.  We  need  a 
key  to  the  names  of  the  sounds.  This  is  furnished  us 
by  the  Clef.  This  word  comes  to  us  through  the 
French  from  the  Latin  Claris,  meaning  a  key. 

So  here  is  what  these  three  words  tell  us.  The 
Note  says:  “I  am  a  sign  or  symbol  of  something  to 
be  known.”  The  Staff  says:  “I  am  a  resting  place 
for  these  signs  to  lean  upon.”  Then  the  Clef  says:  “I 
am  the  key  that  opens  to  you  the  meanings  of  Sign 
and  Staff. 

Names  of  Notes. 

In  America  we  have  followed  the  sensible  German 
fashion  in  calling  our  notes  Whole,  Half,  Quarter, 
Eighth,  etc.  But  in  England  they  have  retained 
many  of  the  names  first  given  to  the  notes. 

By  examining  these  names  we  may  discover  several 
rather  curious  facts.  The  inventor  of  notes  called 
them  by  the  following  names:  Double  Long;  in  Latin 
(which  was  the  language  of  all  scholars  until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times)  this  note  was  called  Duplex 
Longa.  The  next  in  value  was  the  Long,  Longa; 
next,  the  Short,  Brevis;  when  a  still  shorter  note 
was  introduced  it  was  called  the  “half-short,”  Semi 
Brevis.  This  “half-short”  note  is  retained  as  the 
name  of  the  longest  or  Whole  note,  called,  in  England, 
Semibreve.  A  still  shorter  note,  the  Half  note,  is 
called  Minim  from  Latin  minimis,  the  least.  The 
Breve  (or  Brevis)  is  seldom  used  in  modern  music. 
It  equals  two  Whole  notes.  These  names  sufficed 
until  the  ever-growing  complication  of  music  made 
additional  notes  necessary.  Now  instead  of  going  to 
the  Latin  for  a  new  name  one  was  borrowed  from  the 
French  and  curiously  enough  with  a  mistake  as  to  its 
meaning.  In  France  the  quarter  note  is  called  Noir, 
that  is,  “black,”  and  the  eighth  note,  Croche,  that  is, 
“hooked”;  but  in  English  the  quarter  note  is  called 
Crotchet,  although  it  has  no  hook,  and  the  note  with 
the  hook,  eighth  note,  is  called  a  Quaver.  This  word 
has  a  curious  history  back  of  it.  It  has  the  same 
meaning  as  quiver,  to  shake.  This  points  to  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  note  was  originally  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  not  as  an  essential  part  of  the  melody. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  ancient  ornaments  in  singing 
is  unfortunately  not  well  understood  now,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  name  it  must  have  been  like  a  short 
trill  or  mordent.  The  supposition  that  it  formerly 
applied  to  some  form  of  ornament  is  also  indicated 
by  the  old  Latin  name,  still  retained  in  Italian,  viz.: 
Croma — which  is  the  same  word  from  which  Chro¬ 
matic  comes.  So  it  was  apparently  a  short  note  used 
to  color  a  passage. — H.  A.  Clarke. 

*  *  * 

The  following  games  are  the  natural 
GAMES,  outcome  of  my  class-work  in  key  signa¬ 
tures  and  triads.  They  have  been  found  a 
welcome  diversion  from  routine  work  and  conducive 
to  rapid  thinking.  As  the  spirit  of  competition  exists 
in  all  children,  often  ambition  to  guess  can  be  created 
where  there  might  be  lack  of  interest  in  building 
chords  at  the  blackboard.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
discover  that  those  who  have  been  most  attentive 
during  each  week’s  work  fare  best  in  the  games. 

Pin  on  each  pupil’s  back  a  key  signature,  marking 
it  major  or  minor  if  the  class  is  familiar  with  both. 
Have  the  class  seated  in  a  circle.  One  child  walks 
around  so  all  can  see  the  paper  on  her  back,  then 
stands  in  the  center  and  begins  asking  questions  in 
this  manner:  Is  the  tonic  E?  Is  the  dominant  A? 
Is  the  leading  tone  F-sharp?  When  an  answer  is 
given  that  fixes  the  key  the  pupil  names  it  and  the 
paper  is  taken  off. 

In  the  other  game  we  each  select,  mentally,  a  triad. 
When  anyone  announces  her  readiness  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  all  turn  to  that  one.  To  ask  directly  what  the 
key  or  triad  is,  is  not  allowable.  Questions  must  be 
in  this  form:  Does  the  key  that  contains  your  triad 
have  three  sharps?  Is  the  tonic  B?  Is  the  sub-domi¬ 
nant  C?  The  one  who  asks  the  question  that  gives 
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an  inkling  as  to  what  the  triad  might  be  has  the 
privilege  of  asking  further  questions  until  she  can 
guess  the  triad.  For  example:  If  anyone  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  after  having  asked  if  the 
key  has  two  flats,  she  asks  whether  it  is  major  or 
minor;  then  whether  tonic,  dominant,  or  sub-dom¬ 
inant  and  finally  names  the  tones  of  the  triad. 
Should  the  children  lag  in  asking  questions  I  ask 
them  in  quick  succession,  which  usually  arouses 
them.— May  Crawford. 


n. 

In  music’s  realm  there  is  no  key 
THE  So  simple  as  the  one  named  C. 

SIGNATURES.  It  bears  no  sharp;  it  bears  no  flat, 
You  surely  can  remember  that. 

Next,  let  us  take  the  key  of  G; 

A  fifth  above  the  first,  you  see. 

Mark  how  before  its  seventh  tone  % 

A  sharp  appears,  and  there  alone. 

A  fifth  from  this  one-shaped  key 
We  find  the  one  that’s  known  as  D; 

Retain  the  sharp  we  found  in  G, 

And  sharp  the  seventh  note  in  D. 

A  fifth  from  D  we  now  find  A; 

And  so,  by  fifths  we  wend  our  way, 

And  find  each  new  appearing  key 
Adds  one  more  sharp  for  company. 

And  now  to  flats  we  turn,  and  see 
The  self-same  regularity; 

Beginning  with  our  old  friend  C, 

One-fourth  above  the  next  will  be. 

Observe  the  fourth  of  this  new  key 
Is  flatted  on  the  note  called  B; 

B-flat,  the  next  to  come  in  turn, 

Has  one  more  flat  for  you  to  learn. 

And  as  by  fourths  we  thus  proceed, 

Each  new  key  one  more  flat  will  need ; 

So,  on  the  fourth  of  each  new  scale 
A  flat  should  come,  and  never  fail. 

— A.  H.  Eausrath. 


One  of  our  readers  sent  us 
A  LITTLE  TALK  the  following,  which  we  use  as 
TO  PUPiiv5.  suggestive  of  the  style  of  simple, 

practical  points  in  regard  to 
piano  playing  that  may  be  given  by  teachers  at  class 
meetings: — 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  so-called  “Loud  Pedal,”  the  proper  name  of 
which  is  “Damper  Pedal.” 


The  Damper  Pedal. 

Why  is  the  pedal  called  “Damper  Pedal?”  Because 
it  acts  as  a  damper  to  vibrations  of  notes.  (This  I 
will  demonstrate  to  you,  as  perhaps  some  who  are 
here  to-day  were  not  present  at  the  meeting  when  1 
dwelt  on  this  subject.)  The  correct  use  is  to  place 
the  damper  pedal  down  with  the  foot  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  measure  marked  Ped.,  and  remove  the  foot 
immediately  on  seeing  an  asterisk  or  star.  When 
the  study,  or  piece,  or  composition  has  not  the  Ped. 
and  star  marks,  and  would  be  better  expressed  by 
the  occasional  use  of  the  pedal  then  one  must  imme¬ 
diately  remove  the  foot  at  the  change  of  note  or 
chords,  to  avoid  harsh  discords.  How  often,  when 
some  one  has  been  asked  to  play,  we  have  noticed 
that  in  taking  a  seat  at  the  piano  the  first  thing 
was  to  look  for  the  damper  pedal,  and  that  the  foot 
was  at  once  placed  upon  it.  This  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  the  foot  were  sometimes  removed;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  kept  there  throughout  the  playing 
of  the  piece,  causing  a  rumble  of  discords.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  pupil  will,  when  asked  to  play,  imme¬ 
diately  look  for  the  damper  pedal  on  taking  a  seat 
at  the  instrument.  It  is  better  to  feel  for  it  with 
the  foot— it  is  always  to  the  right. 

Chromatic  Signs. 

I  hope  we  will  be  more  mindful  through  the  com¬ 
ing  month  of  the  accidentals  and  their  effect  on 
compositions.  Pupils  are  far  too  apt  to  forget  that 
the  accidental  which  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  the  sustaining  of  harmony  throughout  the  melody 
affects  notes  only  in  the  measure  in  which  it  occurs. 
Let  this  reminder  bring  forth  a  good  resolution 
which  each  should  make  the  first  month  of  the  New 
Year — to  play  correctly  at  least  through  this  month 
the  notes  marked  with  accidentals,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  the  good  resolution  will  have  become 
a  good  habit. — J.  A.  T.  Noble. 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  the  solu- 
PUZZLE  CORNER,  tions  to  the  various  puzzles 
printed  in  the  Children’s  Page 
of  The  Etude,  issue  for  April:  — 

1.  Man-do-lin. 

2.  Bach — Baehe — Beach. 

3.  Abt  (by  an  omission,  due  to  oversight  in  proof¬ 
reading,  the  word  “writer”  did  not  appear  after  the 
word  “song”  in  the  question  as  published  in  the  April 
issue),  Adam,  Heller. 

Picture  Puzzles:  Bizet  (Bees-a),  Bauer  (Bower). 

New  Puzzle. 

The  following  English  words  are  translations  of 
the  names  of  well-known  musicians.  The  original 
names  are  German  and  Italian.  Can  you  give  them? 

1.  Brook — a  master  in  music. 

2.  Green — a  celebrated  opera  composer. 

3.  Happiness — an  opera  reformer. 

4.  Lion — a  ballad  composer. 

Musical  Anagrams. — No.  1  is  a  transposition  of 
the  letters  forming  the  name  of  a  much-talked-about 
opera;  No.  2,  of  the  name  of  a  celebrated  composer; 
No.  3,  of  a  favorite  short  piano  piece. 

1.  A  far  slip. 

2.  Alpine  Star. 

3.  A  solo  not  in  C. 

The  picture  puzzles  represent  a  transposition  of 
heads  and  bodies.  The  style  of  dressing  in  the  time 
to  which  each  composer  belonged  varied  greatly.  See 
if  you  can  tell  how  they  should  be  placed.  Tne  photo¬ 
graphs  from  which  these  pictures  were  arranged  are 
familiar  ones.  In  answering  state  “Head  number  one 
belongs  to  body  number  — ,”  and  so  on. 

We  have  received  correct  answers  to  puzzles  from 
Arlie  Moore,  Sister  M.  Beatrice,  Anastasia  Harquail, 
Estella  F.  Mowdy,  Elsa  Riepert,  Margaret  G.  Garvey, 
Hazel  A.  Stewart,  Hilma  Berglund,  Lazarus  Loeb, 
Maude  Shuell,  Betty  Wolter,  Frank  V.  Grvlls,  Geral¬ 
dine  Selfridge. 

*  *  * 

The  Fortnight  Music  Club, 
CLUB  of  Hermann,  Mo.,  celebrated 

CORRESPONDENCE,  its  first  anniversary  Satur¬ 
day,  February  6th,  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Marie  Brockhausen,  founder  and 
teacher.  The  president,  Viola  Klinger,  made  a  speech, 
after  which  she  presented  to  Miss  Brockhausen,  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  club,  a  beautiful  vase 
for  her  untiring  interest  and  help,  from  time  to  time, 
in  our  work.  After  this  the  program  was  rendered, 
and  then  all  took  part  in  games  and  other  amuse¬ 


ments,  after  which  refreshments  were  served.  The 
club  consists  of  fouiteen  members.  We  have  four 
new  members  since  the  club  was  organized.  Our 
colois  are  pink  and  green.  Club  pins  engraved  with 
F.  M.  C. — Mary  Heckmann,  Sec. 

The  senior  pupils  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  of 
Dei  by,  Conn.,  organized  in  1903  the  Chaminade  Club. 
We  meet  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  Thursday  of 
each  month.  Every  month  is  devoted  to  a  different 
musician.  We  study  his  life,  compositions,  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  contemporaries.  Each  member,  in  turn, 
takes  one  of  the  above  subjects.  A  composer’s  life 
we  divide  in  two  parts,  boyhood  and  manhood.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  the  principal  compositions  of  the 
composer  under  consideration  are  played  either  in 
solo  form  or  duet.  After  the  musical  part  of  the 
program  we  take  harmony.  We  have  no  membership 
fee;  for  non-attendance  five  cents  is  asked.  In  June 
a,  public  lecital  is  to  be  given  by  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Clubs.  The  Junior  Club  is  known  as  the  “St. 
Cecilia  Musical  Club.”  They  carry  out  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  seniors,  only  they  have  different  musi¬ 
cians  and  do  not  study  harmony. — Anna  Fielding. 

The  “Verdi  Club,”  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
organized  with  the  following  officers:  President,  Vera 
Richter;  vice-president,  Emma  Kiess;  secretary, 
Clara  Souser;  treasurer,  Elsie  Taylor.  One  of  the 
rules  of  this  club  is  that  piano  solos  must  be  ren¬ 
dered  from  memory.  Absentees  are  fined  five  cents, 
unless  sick  or  out  of  town.  At  the  January  meeting, 
after  an  interesting  program  and  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  members  were  taken  to  the  blackboard. 
The  names  of  musicians  born  during  the  month  had 
been  placed  there.  Each  “Verdi”  was  required  to 
close  her  eyes  and  submit  to  being  turned  around  sev¬ 
eral  times,  then  point  to  a  name.  At  the  February 
meeting  she  was  to  tell  all  she  could  leam  of  the 
composer  thus  indicated.  The  Verdi  Club  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  musicale  in  which  “Plantation  Melodies” 
shall  be  the  leading  feature. — Henrietta  E.  Bastress. 

The  Musical  Endeavor  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  held  a 
Christmas  meeting  December  29th  at  the  home  of  the 
leader.  Nearly  all  the  members  played  a  piano  selec¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  game  of  “Musical  Dominoes”  wa^ 
begun.  The  prize,  a  musical  dictionary,  was  won  by 
Margaret  Stevens.  After  refreshments  were  served 
in  the  dining  room,  a  “Jack  Horner  pie”  was  placed 
on  the  table,  made  of  holly  red  crepe  paper  and  cov¬ 
ered  over  the  top  with  holly  and  tinsel.  Each  child 
drew  a  souvenir  from  the  pie.— Miss  A.  L.  Anderson. 
Our  club  was  organized  in  November.  We  are 


III. 


pupils  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flint.  We  meet  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  each  month,  and  invite  our 
friends  to  enjoy  the  occasion  with  us.  We  named 
our  club  “The  Twentieth  Century  Music  Club,”  and 
we  have  a  membership  of  forty-seven.  We  have  had 
essays  on  “The  Story  of  Music”;  “The  Troubadours”; 
“Music  Printing”;  “Bach”;  “Patti”;  and  “Mozart.” 
Our  fourth  meeting  was  held  February  21st,  and  a 
program  of  piano,  piano  and  violin,  guitar  pieces, 
songs,  and  essays  was  given. — Evea  Berky,  Sec. 
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Daily  drudgery  is  the  lot  of  teachers  and  mu= 
sicians;  but  is  it  not  the  lot  of  most  mortals, 
whatever  their  profession?  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  work  was  given  to  mankind  to  make 
life  tolerable.  The  unhappiest  of  mortals  ere 
those  of  the  rich  who  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  They  are  usually  in  despair  as  to  how  to 
“kill  time,”  and  are  hourly  tortured  by  ennui, 
which,  as  Schopenhauer  has  remarked,  is  not  a 
trifling  evil,  for  it  ultimately  “paints  despair  on 
the  faces  of  its  victims.”  The  true  philosophy 
of  life  consists  in  doing  your  work  conscien= 
tiously  and  intelligently.  The  use  of  the  brain 
is  in  itself  a  great  pleasure,  which  makes  even 
drudgery  lose  half  its  irksomeness. — Henry  T. 
Finck. 

*  *  * 

May!  The  month  of  music  festivals,  concerts,  re¬ 
citals,  graduation,  flowers,  and  all  the  joys  of  spring. 
In  the  large  cities  the  teaching  season  is  drawing  to 
a  close;  in  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  are  preparing 
for  commencement  programs,  teachers  who  are  am¬ 
bitious  for  better  preparation  for  their  work  are 
reading  circulars  and  other  advertising  matter  of 
summer  music  schools  to  make  a  decision  as  to  where 
they  will  go  for  study ;  in  the  rural  districts  teachers 
are  arranging  for  their  summer  classes  (school  is 
over  and  children  can  give  more  time  to  music  study). 
Yet  all  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  weather,  the 
halmv  air,  and  study  and  work  are  apt  to  suffer. 
The  teacher  is  about  fagged  out  from  an  arduous 
season  of  work,  and  is  looking  forward  to  his  summer 
vacation — let  us  hope  with  a  full  pocket  book.  Do 
not  let  the  tension  relax.  Hold  together  for  a  little 
longer;  keep  pupils  at  work;  get  out  into  the  open 
air  and  into  the  woods  and  fields  and  get  toned  up 
by  Mother  Nature. 
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tions  that  a  teacher  can  ask  when  examining  a  new 
piece.  Go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  If  the  piece  has 
reason  for  existing,  find  the  reason;  and  if  that  rea¬ 
son  commends  itself  to  you,  then  use  the  piece  with 
a  pupil  who  needs  just  that  piece.  There  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  finding  out  things  for  oneself. 

#  •  # 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  knowledge  im¬ 
pairs  enjoyment.  Few  musicians  have  escaped  re¬ 
marks  to  the  effect  that  they  cannot  enjoy  music, 
as  do  less  skilled  hearers,  because  their  practiced  ears 
enable  them  to  detect  faults  that  are  not  perceptible 
to  the  layman.  Such  remarks  are  often  accompanied 
with  the  particularly  inept  observation  delivered  in. 
a  self-satisfied  tone:  “I  don’t  know  anything  about 
music,  but  I  know  what  I  like.”  So  does  the  donkey 
munching  a  thistle  know  what  he  likes — yet,  if  he 
could  give  it,  we  should  hardly  take  his  opinion  of  its 
intrinsic  worth  as  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the 
botanist  or  florist. 

Ignorance,  however,  is  not  bliss;  neither  is  it  folly 
to  he  wise  as  some  appear  to  think.  Knowledge  may 
have  its  drawbacks  in  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  dis¬ 
cordant  impressions,  in  an  occasional  jarring  of 
ideals,  but  the  intitiated  cannot  doubt  its  exceeding 
great  reward  in  the  keener  appreciation  of  what  is 
really  fine,  in  the  higher  capacity  to  enjoy  and  dis¬ 
criminate.  The  shrinking  from  increased  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowledge  for  fear  of  added  responsibilities  is 
a  weakness  to  be  deprecated. 

The  artist,  William  Hunt,  in  one  of  his  studio 
talks,  says:  “When  I  was  a  boy  I  wanted  to  play 
the  violin,  but  was  discouraged  by  some  one  who 
said:  ‘Don’t  learn  the  violin;  it’s  so  hard.’  I  could 
kick  that  man  now!  Playing  the  violin  is  not  so 
easy  as  eating  dipped  toast — but  nothing  that  is 
worth  accomplishing  ever  is.” 

* *  *  * 

We  have  often  referred,  editorially  and  otherwise, 
to  the  desirability  of  effecting,  in  every  town  of  a 
size  ranging  from  several  thousand  inhabitants  up¬ 
wards,  some  kind  of  a  musical  organization.  A  town 
of  that  size  can  support  two  concerts  a  year  by  a 
choral  society,  providing  the  management  does  not 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  plan  things  on  a 
scale  requiring  a  large  outlay  of  money  and  a  high 
admission  fee.  We  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the 
musical  interests  of  a  community  and  for  a  choral 
society  to  give  two  concerts  with  a  highest  admission 
fee  of  fifty  cents  than  to  give  one  at  a  one-dollar- 
admission  fee.  In  this  connection  we  call  attention 
to  Mr.  Perry’s  article,  “Music  by  the  Ton,”  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Perry’s  concert  tours,  embracing  almost  the 
whole  country,  have  given  him  unusually  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  musical  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  While  he  says  some  severe  things,  he 
also  tells  some  wholesome  truths. 

The  Etude  feels  it  a  part  of  its  mission  to  urge 
the  formation  of  choral  societies  wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Take  Mr.  Perry’s  advice  and  do  not  be  misled 
by  the  desire  for  size.  A  club  of  twenty-four  voices, 
even  of  sixteen,  can  give  a  very  attractive  concert. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  “oratorio  chorus”  of 
one  hundred  voices. 

If  possible  the  director  of  a  choral  society  should 
stimulate  the  foundation  of  an  orchestra.  A  letter 
from  one  of  our  readers  bears  on  this  subject.  We 
quote  a  portion:  “In  this  small  town  of  250. we  have 
an  established  orchestra,  have  given  concerts,  and 
hope  by  another  year  to  to  he  able  to  follow  your 
advice  in  the  February  Etude  and  have  the  — —  Or¬ 
chestra  to  give  us  a  symphony  concert.” 


*  *  * 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  enough  independence 
among  the  music  teachers  of  the  country.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  have  failed  to  train  themselves  to  se¬ 
lect  music  for  their  pupils  on  principles  based  on 
sound  theoretic  knowledge.  It  is  easy  to  say:  “Mr. 
So-and-So  used  that  piece  with  me.  I  will  use  it  with 
my  pupils.”  Why  not  get  a  lot  of  music  from  a 
publisher,  examine  it  carefully,  not  merely  play  over 
the  pieces  once  or  twice, — reading  at  sight, — but 
judging  the  value,  educationally  speaking,  of  every 
one.  Will  this  piece  promote  technic?  Will  it 
strengthen  the  sense  of  rhythm?  Will  it  interest  a 
pupil  in  real  musical  expression?  Will  it  make  a 
better  reader?  Will  it  give  a  better  knowledge  of 
certain  keys  not  so  often  used?  Will  it  promote  a 
feeling  for  melody,  particularly  for  such  passages  as 
are  not  apparent  to  superficial  examination?  Will  it 
make  more  musical  players?  Such  are  some  ques- 


*  *  * 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret,  in  which  all  persons  who 
have  the  interests  of  American  music  at  heart  will 
share,  that  the  authorities  of  Columbia  University, 
in  selecting  a  head  for  the  music  department  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  Macdowell,  have  gone  to  Germany. 
We  have  received  word  from  the  secretary  of  the 
University  that  Dr.  Cornelius  Rubner,  at  present  di¬ 
rector  of  a  conservatory  at  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  has 
been  offered  the  position.  If  he  has  not  accepted,  we 
trust  that  he  will  hot.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
President  Butler  and  his  associates  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  selecting  a  musician  who  represents  the  ten¬ 
dencies  and  educational  ideas  characteristic  of  the 
German  conservatory  of  music.  Such  a  man  cannot 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  now  taking  such 
strong  hold  of  American  musical  educators,  and  not 
only  of  them  but  of  students  also.  While  we  owe 
much  to  Europe,  and  to  Germany  in  particular,  we 


are  not  now  dependent  upon  German  music  teachers 
for  sound  pedagogic  principles  adapted  to  American 
conditions  and  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
and  develop  the  best  in  the  American  character.  \\  e 
do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Rubner  will  accomplish  at 
(.  olumbia  what  could  be  done  by  an  American,  quali¬ 
fied  bv  nature  and  by  training — and  we  have  such 
men — with  American  pupils. 

It  seems  strange,  also,  that  the  authorities  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  could  pass  over  our  American  musicians  and 
teachers  and  choose,  as  the  head  of  a  music  depart¬ 
ment  which  has  a  larger  endowment  than  any  simi¬ 
lar  institution,  a  man  who  has  not  an  international 
reputation,  who  is  not  acknowledged  as  a  musician 
and  an  educator  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  a  direct  af¬ 
front  to  American  music,  and  suggests  that  Mr.  Mae- 
dowell’s  criticism  of  the  official  attitude  toward 
music  at  Columbia  is  in  the  main  correct. 

How  to  engraft  instruction  in  music  upon  the  uni¬ 
versity  curriculum  is  a  problem.  With  the  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department,  with  the  prestige  of 
('olumbia  University,  and  with  Mr.  Macdowell’s 
ability  and  reputation  we  had  hoped  that  definite 
contributions  to  music  education  in  the  institutions 
for  higher  learning  would  be  made.  In  view  of  tlieir 
present  act  we  are  doubtful  if  the  authorities  under¬ 
stand  the  relation  which  education  in  music  bears  to 
a  general  culture  and  art  work.  The  present-day 
utilitarianism  must  not  dominate  education.  rl  he 
old-time  humanities  still  deserve  consideration,  and 
music  claims  a  high  place  therein.  Music  courses  in 
universities  ought  not  to  be  “snap”  courses,  which 
the  general  student  can  choose  in  order  to  get  credit 
for  hours  spent  in  lectures.  If  it  be  solid  and  tech¬ 
nical  it  appeals  only  to  those  who  are  to  be  special¬ 
ists  in  music.  The  majority  of  such  students  seek 
conservatories  and  private  teachers.  The  problem  is 

still  before  us  for  solution. 

*  *  * 

Correspondence  with  schools  which  include  music 
departments  shows  that  the  day  has  not  passed 
when  it  is  well  for  a  musician  to  be  equipped  to  give 
instruction  in  more  than  one  branch  of  music  study. 
Few  of  these  schools  are  able  to  employ  teachers  to 
give  their  entire  teaching  time  to  pupils  in  one 
branch.  Generally  the  request  is  for  a  teacher  who 
can  take  charge  of  classes  in  more  than  one  branch. 
We  mention  this  fact  because  in  a  few  months  a 
number  of  young  musicians,  graduates  of  schools  and 
conservatories  or  well-equipped  pupils  of  private 
teachers,  will  be  looking  for  positions,  and  finding 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  what  they  want. 
While  in  school  their  feeling  was  toward  specializa¬ 
tion.  The  piano  pupil  was  so  impressed  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  developing  a  ready  technic  and  a  useful 
repertoire  that  his  close  application  to  this  goal  left 
him  no  time  for  other  study  save  the  scanty  theoret¬ 
ical  work  that  is  required  for  graduation.  The  violin¬ 
ist  was  dominated  with  the  same  idea  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  case  of  the  pianist.  The  singer,  in 
some  cases  required  to  be  able  to  play  accompani¬ 
ments  of  a  certain  grade  of  difficulty,  was  also  under 
instruction  in  piano  playing,  but  rarely  got  far 
enough  on  to  give  instruction  in  a  school  of  standing. 

This  specializing  in  the  end  works  damage  to  the 
aspirant  for  teaching  positions.  It  not  only  makes 
it  harder  to  get  a  start  hut  also  narrows  musical  de¬ 
velopment.  Better  give  three  years’  study  instead  of 
two,  four  years’  study  instead  of  three,  and  in  the 
end  be  proficient  in  more  than  one  branch.  This  plan 
makes  a  better  teacher,  because  it  makes  broader 
and  better-equipped  musicians. 

The  piano  and  violin  make  a  good  combination ; 
piano  and  singing  is  another;  piano  and  organ 
(church)  is  a  very  satisfactory  selection;  the  violin¬ 
ist  will  he  helped  in  getting  a  position  if  he  can  give 
instruction  in  other  stringed  instruments;  the 
teacher  of  singing  should  be  prepared  to  teach  classes 
in  sight  singing  and  to  conduct  choirs  and  choral 
societies ;  every  teacher  of  vocal  or  instrumental 
music  should  he  prepared  to  teach  classes  in  har¬ 
mony;  if  counterpoint  can  be  added  to  the  list,  so 
much  the  better;  every  teacher  should  know  enough 
of  the  history  of  music  and  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  well  as  methods  of  teaching,  to  be  able  to 
take  charge  of  classes  in  that  subject.  Every  conserv¬ 
atory  of  good  repute  for  efficient  work  has  classes 
in  theoretical  and  historical  study  in  which  the  pu¬ 
pils  can  learn  the  principles  of  teaching. 

We  give  the  parting  injunction:  Do  not  aim  to  be 
a  specialist  at  first.  Lay  a  broad  foundation  and 
specialize  later,  when  experience  shows  you  your 
strong  points. 
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WEDDINGS  IN  MUSIC. 

[Under  the  above  title  the  first  part  of  this  article 
appeared  in  The  Etude  for  April.  The  reference  is 
to  the  union  of  text  and  music  in  song.- — Editor.] 

II. 

The  Love  Song. 

Out  of  every  one  hundred  songs  sent  to  me  for  ex¬ 
amination  ninety  of  them  are  love  songs ;  probably 
fifty  of  those  are  “lovey-dovey”  songs,  which  may  be 
best  and  quickest  disposed  of  as  worthless;  the  re¬ 
maining  forty  may  be  classified  as  Mental  and  Senti¬ 
mental.  Which  would  you  prefer,  a  mental  love  song 
or  one  of  the  sentimental  type,  assuming  that  they 
are  both  excellent  as  songs?  If  love  is  the  subject, 
let  us  have  the  real  thing.  The  emotional,  tender, 
impassioned  love  song  is  worth  the  time  it  takes  for 
the  transient  pleasure  it  gives.  The  most  difficult 
subject  to  handle  successfully  with  verse  and  music 
is  love,  yet  every  composer  attempts  it.  Some  give 
it  to  us  in  chunks  and  blocks,  others  dole  it  out  in 
long,  limpid  strings,  some  with  sobs  and  throbs,  and 
others  with  the  miniature  thunder-storm  effects; 
some  whine,  some  yearn,  all  sigh  for  it,  and  many 
insist  they  would  die  for  it. 

When  the  master  mind  approaches  the  subject  it  is 
with  reverence,  and  gracious  songs  are  accepted  by 
a  grateful  world. 

Schumann,  in  his  “Widmung,”  tells  the  story  fer¬ 
vently.  Coleridge  Taylor  knew  how  to  tell  it  calmly. 
His  “Sweet  Evenings  Come  and  Go,  Love”  is  the  re¬ 
finement  of  poetical  repose.  Rogers,  in  “The  Sweet¬ 
est  Flower  that  Blows,”  is  fanciful  and  delicate. 
Grieg,  in  his  “Ich  Liebe  Dich,”  is  impassioned.  How 
many  there  are  that  are  worthy.  Don’t  teach  or  sing 
a  love  song  that  does  not  sustain  truth,  nobility,  and 
elegance  commensurate  with  the  integrity  and  chas¬ 
tity  of  the  subject. 

Nature  Songs. 

Here  we  have  a  lofty  and  worthy  inspiration  for 
musical  expression.  Composers  are  now  turning  to 
Nature,  studying  her  in  all  her  moods  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  can  almost  be  said  a  new  song  literature 
is  given  to  the  world. 

Many  of  Willebv’s  best  songs  are  written  to  verses 
on  Nature.  Here  are  two  examples:  “The  Birds  Go 
North  Again”  and  “The  Turn  of  the  Year”: — 

I. 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter, 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain ; 

But  a  day  is  always  coming, 

When  the  birds  go  North  again. 

II. 

When  the  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest. 

And  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain ; 

And  the  alder’s  veins  turn  crimson, 

And  the  birds  go  North  again. 

III. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow, 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain; 

But  the  day  is  always  coming, 

When  the  birds  go  North  again. 

IY. 

’Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember, 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane; 

When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over, 

Why,  the  birds  go  North  again. 

Ella  Eigginson. 

The  second  example  is  as  follows.  It  would  not 
seem  at  a  first  glance  to  be  well  adapted  for  music, 
but  the  lover  of  Nature  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  song: — 

The  time  of  the  silence  of  birds  is  upon  us, 

Rust  in  the  chestnut  leaf,  dust  in  the  stubble; 

The  turn  of  the  year  and  the  call  to  decay, 


Stately  and  splendid  the  summer  passes, 

Sad  with  satiety,  sick  with  fulfillment, 

Spent  and  consumed;  but  august  to  the  end, 

By  wilting  hedgerows,  and  white  hot  highways, 
Bearing  its  message  even  as  a  burden, 

The  tired  heart  plods  for  a  place  of  rest. 

IF.  E.  Henley. 

Love  in  Allegory. 

Recently  there  has  sprung  into  existence  an  entirely 
new  group  of  songs.  They  might  be  called  “Love  in 
Allegory,”  the  metaphors  and  symbols  of  which  are 
taken  from  nature.  “This  Would  I  Do,”  by  Chapman, 
is  a  familiar,  but  not  exalted,  example.  It,  however, 
was  among  the  first,  and  the  idea  has  been  very  ex¬ 
tensively  copied,  in  fact  seized  upon,  by  those  who 
had  exhausted  themselves  upon  the  love  song  in  its 
old  form.  Waller’s  words  afford  a  fine  example  of 
this  style  of  writing.  It  was  written  to  by  Homer 
Bartlett  quite  successfully. 

Who  Knows? 

The  breeze  of  the  evening  that  cools  the  hot  air, 
That  kisses  the  orange,  and  shakes  out  thy  hair, 

Is  its  freshness  less  welcome,  less  sweet  its  perfume, 
That  you  know  not  the  region  from  whence  it  is 
come? 

Where  the  wind  blows,  and  where  the  wind  goes, 
Hither  and  thither,  but  whither,  who  knows! 

The  river  forever  glides  singing  along, 

The  rose  on  its  bank  bends  adown  to  its  song, 

And  the  flow’r  as  it  listens  unconsciously  dips 
Till  the  rising  wave  glistens  and  kisses  its  lips; 

And  why  the  wave  rises  and  kisses  the  rose. 

And  why  the  rose  stoops  for  those  kisses,  who  knows? 

Let  me  be  the  breeze,  love,  that  wanders  along, 

The  river  that  ever  rejoices  in  song, 

Be  thou  to  my  fancy  the  orange  in  bloom, 

The  rose  by  the  river  that  gives  its  perfume; 

Would  the  fruit  be  so  golden,  so  fragrant  the  rose, 

If  no  breeze  and  no  wave  were  to  kiss  them?  Who 
knows? 

Some  Songs  and  Song  Writers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations  showing 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  attract  the  modern 
composer  of  worthy  popular  songs.  The  point  we 
would  establish  is  that  a  song  need  not  be  a  classic 
to  be  worthy,  but  it  must  possess  musical  and  literary 
value,  the  best  method  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  to  study  into  the  classics.  Passing  the  “Erl 
King”  and  the  “Two  Grenadiers”  is  not  studying 
Schubert  and  Schumann.  One  need  not  sing  many  of 
their  songs,  but  to  know  about  them,  to  examine 
them,  to  dissect  them  structurally,  affords  all  the 
training  one  requires  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  any  song.  Of  course,  such  songs  as 
“Answers,”  by  Robyn,  and  “Thine,”  by  De  Koven, 
do  not  fall  within  the  circle  of  our  horizon.  I  quote 
them  because  they  are  sung  by  and  characterize  a 
class  of  singers  who  would  feel  themselves  injured 
if  requested  to  sing  “The  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  by 
Foster,  which  is  distinctly  worthy,  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  type.  Arthur  Foote  has  never  written 
an  unworthy  song.  His  works  are  not  all  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  singers,  but  his  is  a  good  mind  and  they 
interested  him.  In  the  world  of  differing  tastes  they 
will  all  be  sung  and  enjoyed.  American  composers 
have  contributed  to  song  literature  so  much  that  is 
worthy  that  our  difficulty  lies  not  in  finding,  but 
choozing. 

Macdowell  has  written  fifty  songs,  many  of  them 
of  the  first  rank ;  Edward  Stillman  Kelley  a  few  gems. 
Loomis  is  coming  to  the  front,  a  genius  in  his  way. 
Farwell  is  an  intellectual  song  writer;  Mrs.  Beach 
has  given  us  twenty  or  thirty  that  are  charming. 
The  publishers  have  just  discovered  Henry  F.  Gilbert, 
a  young  giant  with  the  pen.  Neither  Buck  nor  Chad¬ 
wick  are  old  in  their  music,  though  they  both  gave 
us  songs  when  we  as  a  people  were  starving  for  them. 
Nevin  left  us  between  forty  and  fifty  songs  that  will 


lepay  an  examination,  wliile  Rogers,  Margaret  Lang, 
Hawley,  John  Beach,  and  a  score  of  others,  equally 
able,  are  writing  yet.  Some  of  them  are  too  prolific 
for  their  good  and  ours,  but  some  worthy  songs  can 
be  accredited  to  each.  In  England,  Edward  Elgar, 
Coleridge  Taylor,  and  Liza  Lehmann  justly  stand  at 
the  head  of  quite  a  list  of  notable  song  writers.  In 
France,  Gounod,  Bizet,  Chaminade,  Delibes,  Godard, 
Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  and  VVidor  have  contributed 
over  two  hundred  songs  to  our  repertory,  many  of 
them  fascinating  in  the  extreme,  while  modern  Ger¬ 
man  and  Scandinavian  writers  afford  foundation  ma¬ 
terial  for  every  well-planned  program.  What  a  com¬ 
pany  of  song  writers  standing  in  line  down  the 
centuries:  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Franz,  Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms,  Grieg,  Weingartner,  Strauss,  Sinding,  and 
Hugo  Wolf.  Can  we  plead  poverty  of  material?  Is 
it  amazing  that  the  musician  sighs  and  turns  away 
from  a  program  made  up  of  lost  opportunities  to  do 
worthy  things  when  the  sins  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  combine,  as  they  do,  in  a  weak  program?  A 
harsh  judgment  must  be  expected. 

Translations. 

We  come  now  to  translations.  Many,  or  all,  of  the 
classics,  and  many  not  yet  established  as  such,  that 
are  at  all  worth  singing,  are,  shall  I  say,  honored  by 
not  one,  but  many,  translations  into  English.  Web¬ 
ster  tells  us  that  to  translate  is  “to  express  the 
sense  of  one  language  in  the  words  of  another.”  Is  it 
ever  accomplished?  Do  we  not  realize  that  to  make 
even  a  free  translation  containing  the  sense  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  is  not  a  simple  task.  What  then  shall  be  said  of 
the  difficulties  if  we  are  hampered  by  length  of  lines, 
necessity  for  rhymes,  the  exactions  of  measure,  the 
co-ordination  of  accent  and  diction?  If  these  im¬ 
portant  factors  are  properly  attended  to,  what  has 
become  of  the  sense  of  the  original  tongue?  It  is, 
indeed,  not  remarkable  that  so  few  good  and  that  so 
many  atrocious  translations  appear.  Webster  tells 
us  also  that  “the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘paraphrase’ 
is  to  translate  with  latitude.”  That  word  and  defini¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  ignored,  yet  how  perfectly 
it  describes  the  English  versions  of  most  of  our  for¬ 
eign  songs,  “Paraphrased,  or  translated  with  lati¬ 
tude.”  What  course  may  the  singer  pursue?  Shall 
he  sing  his  numbers  in  the  original,  knowing  that  but 
a  meager  percentage  of  his  audience  is  familiar  with 
the  language;  or  shall  he  ignore  them,  if  not  shock 
them,  by  an  imperfect  translation?  There  is  the 
middle  ground  of  a  printed  program  containing  the 
text  in  both  languages,  but  that  is  not  frequently 
possible.  Clearly  he  must  sing  a  translation,  but  it 
is  his  duty  to  the  composer,  to  his  audience,  and  to 
himself  to  use  the  best  translation  in  existence.  Let 
us  take  Schubert’s  delightful  little  strophic  song, 
“Litanev.”  The  words  of  the  first  verse  in  German 
are: — 

Ruhn  in  frieden  alle  seelen, 

Die  vollbracht  ein  banges  quiilen, 

Die  vollendet  siissen  tra.um, 

Lebenssat,  geboren  kaum, 

Aus  der  welt  hiniiber  schieden, 

Alle  seelen  ruhn  in  frieden. 

Let.  us  now  hear  a  strictly  literal  translation  of  the 
same  words. 

Rest  in  peace  all  souls. 

They  for  whom  life  has  contained  a  fearful  woe, 
They  for  whom  it  brings  to  a  close  some  sweet  dream. 
Satiated  with  life,  yet  hardly  born, 

Forth  from  the  world  thither  depart. 

All  souls  rest  in  peace! 

That  gives  at  least  an  idea  of  the  original  thought. 

Dexter  Smith  made  a  translation  for  an  American 
publisher.  He  makes  the  verse  read  as  follows: — 

All  the  cares  of  life  have  vanished, 

All  its  fears  and  sorrows  banish’d, 

Sweetly  sleeps  its  heroes  now, 

With  fame’s  laurel  on  each  brow, 

Resting  from  life’s  pain  and  pleasure, 

Find  in  sleep  joy’s  fullest  measure. 

Pauer  edited  the  song  for  Augener’s  edition  which 
is  accepted  as  the  standard,  giving  the  following 
translation:  — 

Rest  all  souls,  all  souls  in  peace  rest, 

Those  who  break  from  woe  and  contest, 

Those  but  called  to  sweeter  morn, 

Weary  lives  and  newly  born, 

Culled  from  out  the  world  to  Sleep’s  breast, 
Rest  all  souls,  in  truth  and  peace  rest. 
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Charles  Sprague  made  a  translation  for  another 
American  publishing  house  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  beet  of  the  three.  It  reads  thus: — 

Every  soul  at  rest  is  sleeping, 

They  who  have  o’er  woe  been  weeping, 

They  who  dream  of  joy  no  more, 

Tired  of  life  ’ere  youth  is  o’er; 

All  for  every  care  oppressing, 

Find  in  peaceful  sleep  a  blessing. 

The  point  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  illustrations  is 
that  singers  should  use  a  translation  only  when  they 
are  convinced  by  comparison  that  there  is  nothing 
better,  and  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  improve  upon 
the  translated  text  if  possible.  They  should  not  sing 
a  translation  until  they  are  so  familiar  with  the 
sense  of  the  original  that  they  can  supplement  'with 
the  voice  the  finer  shades  of  sentiment  which  might 
be  lost  in  the  change  of  languages.  Not  all  persons 
can  speak  the  foreign  tongue,  but  all  can  refrain  from 
perpetrating  a  Punch  and  Judy  performance  upon  an 
audience  when  a  few  moments  with  a  dictionary  will 
bring  them  into  touch  with  the  idea  of  the  song  with 
the  distinct  advantage  that  they  will  also  rapidly 
gain  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Singableness  in  a. Song. 

Before  closing  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
quality  in  songs  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  singer, 
a  lack  of  which  does  not  reflect  discredit  either  upon 
the  writer  of  the  text  or  of  the  music.  A  song  may 
or  may  not  be  singable  or  grateful  in  the  sense  of 
giving  the  singer  pleasure  in  performance.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  explain.  Some  com¬ 
posers  are  most  fortunate  in  this  respect;  others 
seem  to  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  the  instrument  for 
which  they  are  writing.  It  has  been  said  that  com¬ 
posers  who  sing  or  have  sung  write  the  most  singable 
music.  I  think,  however,  the  claim  will  not  hold. 
Of  our  home  composers,  Dudley  Buck  writes  most 
strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  voice.  The  singable¬ 
ness  of  a  song  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  program  making. 

It  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  effort  or  time  to  do  the  thing 
requisite  to  intelligent  singing;  it  is  the  sacrifice  of 
something  infinitely  more  precious  than  effort  or 
time  if  it  is  left  undone.  The  young  student  should 
have  the  difference  between  worthy  and  unworthy 
songs,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  pointed  out  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  subject  pursued  along  every  step 
of  the  way.  The  desire  to  promote,  to  maintain,  to 
foster  the  dignity  and  the  respectability  of  the  art 
should  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  every  student. 

To  conclude,  there  is  one  thing,  at  least,  that  we 
all  know  about  farming:  a  good  seeding  of  grass  will 
eventually  kill  the  weeds.  That  applies  to  our  song 
farm  with  equal  force.  If  we  would  prevent  the 
spread  of  a  taste  for  unworthy  songs,  we  must  choke 
its  growth  by  good  songs. 

AM  I  A  FAILURE? 

BY  AGNES  ASHTON. 

I  had  just  attended  a  song  recital  given  by  a 
famous  singer,  and,  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  fine 
program  and  splendid  vocal  display,  I  spoke  of  the 
concert  to  a  friend.  She  was  a  singer,  the  possessor 
of  a  fine  voice  and  true  musical  feeling.  But  there 
was  a  shadow  on  her  face  and  bitterness  in  her  tone 
as  she  answered: — 

“No,  I  did  not  go;  I  am  not  going  to  spend  any 
more  money  for  concerts;  I  can  never  be  a  singer, 
and  shall  probably  drop  music  entirely  before  long.” 

This  friend  had,  indeed,  been  unable  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  limited  means,  household  cares,  and 
interruptions  to  study.  But,  as  I  left  her,  still  un¬ 
comforted,  I  felt  that  her  attitude  was  unjust,  unkind 
to  herself,  and  ungenerous  to  other  singers.  I  ques¬ 
tioned  myself  thoughtfully  all  the  way  home:  “Could 
I  not  say  the  same?  Had  I  not,  too,  studied  for  years 
with  only  moderate  results?  Had  I  not  fallen  far 
short  of  success  from  a  practical  standpoint?  Am  I 
not  a  failure?” 

For  the  moment  a  sense  of  discouragement,  but 
too  well  known  to  all  vocal  students,  swept  over  me; 
but  I  rallied  with  a  feeling  of  conviction  which  I 
have  been  moved  to  pass  on  to  others. 

“No!”  I  cried  in  my  “inner  consciousness,”  “I  am 
not  a  failure!  I  have  never  had  the  conditions  for 
the  making  of  a  great  singer,  nor  yet  the  ambition. 
But  in  so  far  as  I  have  truly  persevered,  believed  in 
myself,  and  dared  to  do,  I  have  succeeded.  I  do  not 
earn  much  money;  I  have  no  fame,  but  I  have  my 
music  °nd  my  voice,  and  I  mean  to  keep  them!” 
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Vocal  students,  as  a  whole,  live  in  an  intense  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  which  the  barometer  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes.  There  is  nothing  so  individual  as  the  voice, 
nothing  so  beautiful,  nothing  more  utterly  absorbing. 
To  see,  or,  rather,  hear  it  unfold,  day  by  day,  to  con¬ 
quer  difficulties,  one  by  one;  to  lose  one’s  self  in  a 
glorious  song,  to  reach  out  week  by  week  toward 
fame  or  riches — these  are  the  things  which  make  the 
art  of  singing  a  most  fascinating  task  mistress.  Great 
are  her  rewards,  but  sparsely  given,  and  many  are 
the  disappointed  ones. 

Of  course,  there  are  degrees  of  ambition  and  de¬ 
grees  of  disappointment.  I  refer  particularly  to 
singers  of  average  talent,  voice,  temperament,  and 
musicianship — singers  of  whom  it  would  be  hard  to 
predict  whether  they  are  destined  to  brilliant  success 
or  to  mediocrity. 

What  is  success  in  this  art?  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  local  and  national  fame,  a  large  income,  pupils, 
social  distinction,  artistic  environment.  Can  we  all 
attain  this?  No!  Are  we  all  failures  because  we  do 
not?  No!  Suppose  your  voice  brings  you  in  scarcely 
a  dollar,  and  the  man  in  the  flat  above  wonders  why 
on  earth  you  practice  so  much.  Even  so,  you  are  not 
a  failure  while  you  have  your  voice  intact,  true  love 
of  your  art,  and  hope  in  your  breast. 

These  two  things  I  have  learned:  There  is  no  sin¬ 
cere  endeavor  without  reward;  there  is  no  failure 
with  sufficient  reason. 

Before  we  tiny  lights  in  the  galaxy  of  stars  con¬ 
demn  ourselves,  let  us  consider  the  absolute  require¬ 
ments  for  a  star  of  first  magnitude.  Here  they  are: — 

1.  A  fine  natural  voice. 

2.  Good  health. 

3.  Unlimited  ability  to  work. 

4.  Financial  means  for  study. 

5.  Good  instruction. 

6.  Musical  temperament. 

7.  Ambition. 

8.  Confidence  in  self. 

9.  Mental  stamina  to  balance  emotional  nature. 

10.  Constant  work  before  an  audience. 

Let  us  be  reasonable.  Have  you  or  I  all  of  these? 
Have  we  half  of  them?  If  so,  give  thanks  and  press 
on.  Every  singer  finds  his  place  in  time.  Did  you 
ever  think  that  there  is  not  another  voice  in  the 
world  precisely  like  yours? 

While  ultimate  success  may  be  deferred,  we  have 
an  art  which  gives  constant  and  gracious  rewards 
for  our  money,  time,  and  effort.  What  are  some  of 
these  present  joys?  The  opening  of  the  world  of 
song,  opera,  and  oratorio  to  our  delighted  sense,  the 
greater  delight  in  orchestral  music,  the  real  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  great  artist,  the  happy  moments  spent  over 
our  own  songs,  the  keen  interest  in  pure  tone  quality, 
the  ability  to  give  pleasure  occasionally  in  private 
or  public,  congenial  friends  met  at  the  studio,  the 
inspiration  of  an  honest  teacher  who  believes  in  us; 
are  not  these  things  worth  while?  Are  they  of  no 
account  beside  financial  reward  and  public  applause? 

I  tell  you,  you  who  read  this,  they  mean  as  much 
and  more.  They  include  every  pleasure  possible  to 
the  music-lover  and  none  of  the  sorrows.  We  think 
a  great  deal  about  what  we  lose,  in  not  having  a 
public  career,  but  very  little  about  what  we  escape. 
Merciless  criticism,  envy,  temptation,  broken  home 
life,  unremitting  toil,  rebuffs,  and  disappointments — 
these  are  some  of  the  unlovely  phases  of  a  public 
singer’s  life;  and  let  not  the  sensitive  or  timid  nature 
think  ever  to  cope  with  them  with  weapons  of  mu¬ 
sical  ability  alone.  Study  the  life  of  any  great  prima 
donna,  then  sit  down  and  think  if  you  would  change 
places  with  her. 

Meanwhile,  before  that  fine  church  position,  or  that 
engagement  with  a  concert  company  arrives,  enjoy 
life  as  only  the  amateur  can.  Go  to  hear  Nordica  or 
Bispham  with  a  heart  free  from  envy  or  chagrin. 
Take  out  your  Schubert  songs  and  study  them  with 
as  superb  confidence  as  if  you  were  able  to  deliver 
the  “Erl  King”  before  a  thousand.  If  you  are  earning 
your  present  income  by  other  talents,  be  thankful 
for  one  limpid  scale  after  business  hours,  and,  above 
all,  strangle  the  little  devil — jealousy — as  you  would 
a  serpent. 

I  often  think  of  a  vocal  teacher  I  once  knew.  She 
gave  up  society  life,  a  brilliant  marriage,  luxury,  and 
ease  for  the  busy  life  of  a  teacher — successful,  yet 
precarious. 

“Do  you  think  it  has  paid?”  asked  an  old  friend, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  the  last  pupil. 

“Paid!”  said  the  little  lady,  her  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment.  Then,  with  an  expressive  gesture,  she 
added:  “I  have  my  music,  I  can  ask  no  more!” 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  CULTURE  AND  DICTION 
FOR  SINGERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  NELSON  BUBBITT. 

[We  quote  the  following  from  an  address  by  Mr. 
Burritt.  It  will  repay  careful  reading. — Vocal  Ed.] 

In  the  interpretation  of  song  literature  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history  is  requisite.  The  successful  in¬ 
terpreter  of  oratorio  must  have  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Bible  history,  he  must  study  care¬ 
fully  the  incidents  therein  depicted.  He  must  also  be 
familiar  with  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology,  must 
read  the  history  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
their  great  men  and  women,  and  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  customs,  dress,  and  manners  of  all 
peoples,  and  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  all 
climes,  in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  interpret 
the  text  of  oratorio,  opera,  and  song. 

So  it  follows  that  the  intelligent  study  of  singing 
opens  up  a  vista  of  endless  research  and  most  careful, 
painstaking  study  to  the  earnest  student  who  desires 
to  be  an  artist.  Nothing  less  than  a  broacf  education 
along  all  lines  will  be  adequate  to  the  demands. 

An  authority  has  said:  “Music  is  the  art  which 
employs  sound  as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression,  for 
what  is  not  in  the  province  of  literature,  of  sculpture, 
of  painting,  of  acting,  or  of  architecture.  Whereas, 
literature,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  describes  or 
states  emotions,  or  perceptions,  or  impressions ; 
whereas,  sculpture  imitates  the  outward  forms  of 
animated  beings,  and  physiognomically,  either  in  the 
face,  or  to  speak  more  broadly,  in  the  molding  and 
attitude  of  the  entire  figure,  displays  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  effect  of  passion  upon  it;  wffiereas  paint¬ 
ing  vitalizes  with  color  the  forms  of  sculpture,  and 
extends  its  range  of  subjects  from  animate  to  in¬ 
animate  nature,  and  whereas,  acting  adds  speech  to 
the  written  words  of  the  dramatist,  and  enforces  or 
even  qualifies  their  meaning  by  vocal  inflection  and 
illustrates  it  by  changeful  gestures,  thus  giving  the 
mobility  of  life  to  the  forms  of  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing,  music  embodies  the  inward  feelings,  of  which  all 
those  other  arts  can  but  exhibit  the  effects.” 

Singing  is  self-control,  it  is  control  of  mind,  muscle, 
air,  body,  yea  of  every  nerve  center  in  the  body,  a 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  music,  voice-production,  and 
of  language. 

Beauty  and  ease,  not  loudness  of  tone,  are  always 
to  be  striven  for,  and  will  be  productive  of  the  most 
artistic  results. 

It  is  the  amount  of  thinking  which  the  student 
puts  into  his  practice,  and  not  the  hours  spent  in 
playing  or  singing  an  exercise  or  song  that  produces 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  quality,  not  quantity,  that 
makes  the  artist. 

A  great  voice  is  not  so  necessary  to  make  a  great 
singer  as  is  a  great  mind,  strength  of  character, 
positiveness  of  purpose,  a  never-flagging  zeal,  a  cour¬ 
age  that  knows  not  defeat,  perseverance  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  and  a  determination  to  succeed  that 
nothing  can  daunt.  Also  a  patience  that  will  keep 
one  calm  while  working  and  waiting;  and  meekness, 
that  greatest  of  all  virtues,  that  renders  one  teach¬ 
able  and  enables  one  to  listen,  unmoved,  to  criticism, 

harsh  and  unfair  though  it  may  be. 

*  *  * 

Correct  pronunciation  and  a  distinct  enunciation  of 
words  is  a  great  help  to  free  tone  emission,  and  is  in 
the  highest  degree  necessary;  imperatively  so  in  all 
artistic  singing. 

“Ah”  must  be  ah  unchangeably;  ah,  whether  sung 
on  high  or  low  pitches;  no  variation  being  allowed  or 
considered  necessary. 

How  seldom  one  hears  a  scale  or  a  cadenza  vo¬ 
calized  on  ah,  or  for  that  matter  on  any  other  vowel 
sound,  preserving  a  pure,  uniform,  unchangeable 
vowel  sound  throughout. 

I  will  here  cite  a  few  of  the  words  almost  uni¬ 
versally  mispronounced,  or  at  least  very  carelessly 
enunciated,  call  it  as  you  will.  And  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  let  me  suggest  that  it  is  not  with  words  of  the 
class  mentioned  in  an  article  published  in  the  July 
number  of  Harper’s  Monthly,  written  by  Thomas  B. 
Chamberlain,  professor  of  English  at  Yale,  entitled, 
“The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  English,”  that 
this  discussion  has  to  do.  It  is  not  its  purpose  to  de¬ 
cide  between  the  claims  of  authorities  as  to  whether 
h-o-s-t-i-l-e  should  be  pronounced  with  the  “i”  long  or 
short;  whether  b-e-e-n  should  be  pronounced  bin  or 
bean ;  whether  hearth  should  be  pronounced  to  rhyme 
with  earth  or  as  if  spelled  h-a-r-t-h. 

First  among  the  words  to  be  cited  are  those  end¬ 
ing  in  ness,  est,  ent,  el,  or  ed — such  as  brightness. 
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goest,  firmament,  angel,  and  blessed,  which  are  com- 
monly  given  as  if  spelled  bright-nuss,  go-ust,  fur- 
muh-munt,  an-guls  and  bless-ud. 

W  ords  ending  in  ing,  if  not  changed  to  the  illiter- 
acy,  flingin,  singin,  and  bringin,  do,  as  a  rule,  lack  the 
brilliant,  ringing  ending  so  characteristic  of  these 
words,  and  which  their  meaning  logically  demands. 

The  words,  deity,  society,  president,  intelligence, 
and  accident,  become  deuhty,  sassiuhty,  presuhdunt, 
intelluhgunts,  and  accidunt,  thus  robbing  them  of 
their  elegance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  efifect  this  incor¬ 
rect  pronunciation  has  upon  the  voice  production, 
viz.,  to  hinder  forward  placing. 

The  beautiful  words,  “Redeemer  beseech  and  en¬ 
treat,”  occurring  in  the  soprano  solo  from  the 
“Golden  Legend,”  which  reads,  “My  Redeemer  and 
my  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  I  entreat  Thee,”  when  sung 
by  the  careless  student  becomes  the  ordinary,  almost 
vulgar  statement,  “Muh  Ruh  deemer  ’nd  muh  Lor, 
Fee  buhseech  Thee,  I’ee  untreat  Thee.” 

The  words,  for,  and,  an,  of,  and  are,  when  occurring 
on  notes  of  short  duration,  are  usually  spoken  as 
fur,  nd,  n,  uv,  and  ur,  as  “O  fur  th’  wings,  th’  wings 
uv  uh  duv.” 

The  five  final  consonants  in  such  words  as  land, 
flag;  gave,  with,  and  rob  are  rarely  vocalized  in  sing¬ 
ing,  yet  the  vocalization  of  their  "final  “ih,”  daintily 
and  artistically  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  dis¬ 
tinctly,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  their  articulation. 
WThen  this  is  neglected  they  become  to  the  hearer, 
lant,  flak,  gafe,  wit,  rop. 

Such  words  as  director,  creator,  and  actor  are 
given  as  duh-rec-tur,  creatur,  and  actur;  Jehovah  and 
Jerusalem  as  Jee-hovuh  and  Jee-roo-slum.  Father, 
God,  and  log  are  changed  to  fawther,  Gawd,  and 
lawg. 

The  final  “s”  in  plurals,  as  in  mists,  books,  and 
storks,  also  in  the  third  person,  singular  form  of 
verbs,  he  sings,  she  comes,  etc.,  are  but  too  often  en¬ 
tirely  omitted.  In  fact  I  have  found,  by  a  carefully 
kept  record  of  students  under  my  observation,  that 
more  than  one-third  of  them  cannot,  at  first,  articu¬ 
late  this  final  “s”  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two-thirds  rarely  ever  give  it  distinctly  enough 
to  make  it  audible  ten  feet  distant. 

While  the  “r”  should  be  trilled  in  Italian,  French, 
and  German,  and  very  strongly  when  doubled,  and  in 
such  words  as  ring,  radiant,  rushing,  and  roaring, 
when  dramatic  effects  are  required,  it  should  not  be 
trilled  in  such  words  as  care,  Lord,  and  harm. 

Final  “m”  and  “n”  should  have  a  distinctly 
hummed  sound,  but  arm-uh,  lane-uh,  and  come-uh  are 
ridiculous. 

Fair  and  hear  must  never  be  given  as  fahyur  and 
heayur;  people  and  baffled  need  attention  to  the  last 
syllable.  They  should  not  be  sung  as  peo-pul  and 
baf-ful. 

Literature,  manufacture,  verdure,  and  regular  are 
almost  universally  pronounced  as  liter-choor,  man- 
uh-fae-choor,  ver-joor,  and  reglur;  and  the  words  ap¬ 
parent,  enlarge,  attain,  and  attention,  in  which  the 
first  syllable  is  so  generally  slighted,  resulting  in  up- 
parrent,  un-large,  ut-tain,  and  ut-tention. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  words  usually  set  to  two 
notes,  as  if  to  be  sung  in  two  syllables,  that  should 
be  sung  in  one.  Of  this  class  are  even,  heaven,  seven, 
and  risen. — Musical  Leader. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

BY  MARION  J.  WOODFORD. 

To  manage  schoolroom  music  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  get  out  of  it  the  most  good  possible,  is  the 
problem  which  is  presenting  itself  to  the  educator 
with  considerable  force.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
the  subject  cannot  be  given  merely  a  passing  thought, 
with  little  or  no  importance  placed  upon  it.  It  has 
gained  a  very  significant  and  important  place  along 
with  other  school  branches.  It  finds  many  sections, 
however,  illy  prepared  for  the  work,  not  solely  be¬ 
cause  the  large  majority  of  school  teachers  are  un¬ 
musical,  but  principally  because  they  are  not 
equipped  in  a  definite  way  for  the  work. 

The  difficulty  has  previously  been  that  growth  in 
musical  understanding  could  not  be  measured  by 
the  tests  usually  applied  to  school  work  in  general. 
Owing  to  the  persistency  of  the  exponents  of  the 
different  methods  of  school  music  and  the  claims  they 
have  made  for  recognition  of  music  as  an  important 
study  in  the  school,  the  systematic  pedagogue  has 
come  forth  and  demands  to  know  precisely  what  the 
child  will  have  left  within  his  mind  as  the  net  result 
of  the  time  expended  in  singing.  It  appeared  to  him 
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that  while  it  might  be  pleasant  for  the  children  to 
entertain  and  amuse  themselves  with  delightful 
songs,  and  possibly  be  temporarily  advantageous,  it 
is  questionable  as  to  whether  or  not  this  singing 
experience  will  leave  in  the  child’s  consciousness  any 
accumulation  of  power  that  can  be  definitely  meas¬ 
ured  and  credited.  The  advances  of  the  child  in  all 
other  departments  were  conditioned  upon  growing 
power.  Why  should  not  music  also  give  definite 
power,  that  will  make  measurement  possible? 

Since  it  was  found  that  these  demands- — which  are 
just  and  proper — were  made,  musical  authors  and 
writers  have  busied  themselves  in  working  out  plans 
and  methods  that  would  meet  the  need  of  the  hour 
and  satisfy  the  demand;  however,  these  methods, 
generally  bad,  others,  worse,  have  failed  in  the  ends 
sought  for.  Some  have  aimed  merely  at  the  some¬ 
what  systematic  compiling  of  delightful  songs,  with 
more  or  less  importance  placed  upon  staff  notation, 
etc.  Others  have  given  their  attention  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  music,  and  particularly  to  notation 
(that  which  is  so  mystifying  to  the  outsider),  and 
have  endeavored  to  measure  the  value  of  music  work 
by  the  child’s  growing  power  to  read  music  readily. 
However,  these  have  all  been  unsatisfying,  princi¬ 
pally  because  the  authors  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  education  in  music  in  a  general 
sense  does  not  differ  from  education  in  other 
branches — that  the  general  method  must  be  the 
same.  In  other  words,  they  have  applied  the  old 
mode  of  procedure  rather  than  the  new. 

In  days  gone  by,  teachers  thought  it  quite  proper, 
in  teaching  children  to  read,  to  have  them  learn 
the  elements  of  words  through  practice  in  mere 
forms,  and  that  the  child  would  learn  these  forms 
more  readily  if  they  were  presented  as  mere  elements 
without  any  special  meaning  and  altogether  uninter¬ 
esting,  so  that  his  attention  might  not  be  disturbed 
or  his  efforts  to  master  the  elements  of  language  be 
lessened  by  the  beauty  of  the  story.  They  further¬ 
more  thought  that  the  beautiful  in  literature  should 
not  be  put  to  such  common  uses  as  the  training  of 
children  in  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words. 
Consequently,  according  to  the  old  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading,  the  beginner  was  kept  upon  mere  sounds 
in  varied  combinations  as  a  means  of  enabling  him 
finally  to  understand  words  composed  of  these 
sounds.  This  process  is  now  known  as  the  “a  b  ab 
method”  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
one  which  can  no  longer  be  tolerated;  for  teachers 
and  authors  have  gradually  changed  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  teaching  reading,  until  at  the  present  time 
it  is  taught  through  the  medium  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  thoughts  of  the  great  authors;  the  one  condi¬ 
tion  of  gradation  being  the  capacity  of  the  child  to 
think  and  understand. 

The  time  has  come  when  educators  understand  and 
believe  that  it  does  not  lessen  the  child’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  best  in  literature  to  use  the  same  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  child’s ‘ability  to  read.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  convinced  that  the  best  in 
prose  and  poetry  cannot  be  put  to  a  higher  use  than 
to  be  made  a  medium  of  developing  the  mind.  I 
would  ask,  is  there  anything  in  the  universe  so 
nearly  divine  as  the  broadening  and  developing  of 
the  human  mind?  Robert  Foresman  well  expresses 
himself  when  he  says:  “That  which  most  interests 
the  child  and  which  establishes  the  highest  standard 
of  taste  for  him  is  the  best  medium  through  which 
he  can  learn  the  elements  that  compose  it.”  The 
child  enlarges  his  vocabulary  and  gets  an  idea  of  the 
construction  of  language  through  the  best  literature. 
There  is  no  selection  too  artistic  and  too  beautiful  to 
be  used  as  a  medium  for  giving  the  child  an  idea  of 
the  correct  form  of  words  and  their  proper  construc¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  general  principle,  based  as  it  is 
upon  true  pedagogy,  that  is  applicable  to  all  branches 
of  instruction. 

Music,  therefore,  must  conform  to  these  general 
principles  and  the  same  simple  rules.  Although  the 
very  last  of  the  school  branches  to  which  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  applied,  it  must  be  done,  in  order  that  the 
subject  may  be  gotten  at  in  a  tangible,  definite  way, 
and  to  make  measurement  of  power  and  gradation 
possible.  It  is  and  will  be  a  struggle  for  a  while 
for  those  who  have  always  used  methods  in  teaching 
music  based  upon  the  old  idea  of  reading  methods 
as  referred  to,  but  the  sooner  they  are  abolished  the 
sooner  we  will  have  a  more  musically  enlightened 
people.  It  is  the  humble  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  that  the  public  school  is  just  where  true 
musical  education  should  begin.  This  work  can  and 
should  begin  at  once.  With  the  necessary  earnest¬ 


ness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  a  clearly  defined 
method,  great  good  is  sure  to  be  accomplished. 

Whilst  it  is  a  grand  good  thing  for  the  teacher 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general  musical 
theory,  yet  it  is  altogether  possible,  even  if  one’s 
knowledge  of  music  is  very  limited,  to  accomplish 
much,  provided  they  are  willing  to  make  some  special 
effort  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  work.  It  is 
no  easy  task  to  successfully  impart  knowledge  of 
any  subject  to  the  untrained  mind,  but  music  is  not 
the  most  difficult  of  them  all.  The  only  difference  is 
that  there  has  heretofore  been  a  sad  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  as  a  study  among  educators,  owing  to 
the  facts  previously  stated.  This  being  true,  the 
public  school  teacher  in  most  sections,  has  gone  all 
this  time  absolutely  free  and  uninterrupted  in  pre¬ 
senting  music  to  their  pupils  ad  libitum.  But  now 
Harvard  University  has  established  a  School  of  Music 
and  is  erecting  a  building  costing  $1,000,000,  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  that  department.  At  examina¬ 
tion  they  give  credit  for  work  in  music.  Yale  is 
practically  doing  the  same  thing,  and  all  other  uni¬ 
versities  and  higher  colleges  are  recognizing  music 
as  an  educational  and  disciplinary  study. 

Can  it  be  then,  that  the  large  army  of  public  school 
teachers  who  have  this  responsibility  forcing  itself 
upon  them  with  such  persistency,  convincing  them  of 
its  worthiness  of  being  classed  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  school  branches,  and  these  facts  having 
already  been  recognized  by  leading  educators  of  the 
day,  and  since,  too,  the  most  exacting  musical  peda¬ 
gogues  have  given  a  system  that  is  practical  and 
that  meets  and  satisfies  the  demands  made  upon  it 
as  an  educational  and  mind  developing  study,  I  sav, 
can  it  be  that  they  will  fail  to  take  up  this  work 
that  has  been  so  long  and  so  sadly  neglected?  Let 
it  not  be  so.  We  want  music  in  our  schools,  not 
alone  for  developing  the  intellect,  but  for  its  refining 
influence  as  well.  It  gives  joy  and  happiness  to  the 
pupil  and  has  telling  effect  upon  his  inner  self.  It 
quickens  the  imagination,  adds  joy  and  gladness  when 
it  otherwise  would  not  exist.  Music  is  the  language 
of  the  emotions — it  begins  where  words  leave  off. 

1  here  is  a  practical  side  and  there  is  an  emotional 
side  to  our  nature.  Let  us  give  due  attention  to 
each,  as  one  should  balance  the  other. 

A  CRITICISM  OF  MODERN  SONGS. 

The  older  writers  for  the  voice  thought  it  neces- 
sary  to  know  something  definite  about  the  different 
voices,  and  studied  to  write  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  help  the  singer  to  produce  good  tone  and  preserve 
the  voice.  With  modern  composers  this  seems  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  So  many  now  think  that  the  accom¬ 
paniment  should  be  of  equal  interest  with  the  voice 
part  that  the  latter  often  comes  off  second  best. 
While  the  accompaniment  is  frequently  written  with 
much  taste,  ingenuity,  and  even  power,  the  voice  part 
is  unvocal  and  wanting  in  interest.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  voice  part  is  unvocal  and  the  accom¬ 
paniment  crude;  the  tonality  being  restless  and  with¬ 
out  reason,  and  the  harmonies  ugly. 

It  is  seldom  that  composers  of  this  day  are  sing¬ 
ers;  they  seem  to  have  but  little  sympathy  with  sing¬ 
ers  as  such.  This  being  so,  much  of  the  vocal  music 
written  for  some  years  past  is  unsuitable  for  young 
voices,  however  much  the  musical  faculties  of  a  vocal¬ 
ist  may  be  developed.  Another  point  in  the  modern 
songs  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  written 
for  the  medium  voice,— few  for  the  bass  voice,  and 
fewer  still  for  sopranos  or  tenors,  who  like  to  use 
their  voices  in  their  legitimate  compass  and  in  the 
manner  nature  intended  them  to  be  used.  I  fancy 
that  it  is  because  so  many  songs  are  written  in  this 
way  that  vocalists  so  frequently  sing  music  unsuit¬ 
able  to  their  voices,  and  so  make  it  impossible  to  do 
themselves  justice.  If  this  be  done  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent  the  vocalist  gradually  becomes  oblivious 
to  the  true  character  of  his  or  her  voice,  and  in  time 
becomes  unable  to  sing  music  that  is  written  for  the 
kind  of  voice  given  by  nature. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  day  appears  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  such  matters;  he  thinks  the  music  performed 
the  only  thing  to  notice.  If  it  is  high  class  and  the 
intentions  of  the  singer  are  good — although  he  or  she 
may  not  be  able  to  carry  them  out — praise  is  given. 
The  management  of  the  breath  may  be  bad,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  voice  faulty,  and  the  work  under  notice 
unsuitable  to  the  voice ;  still,  the  idea  gathered  from 
reading  a  criticism  of  the  concert  would  be  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  music  was  highly  intelligent  and 
satisfactory,  and  little  or  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  singer. — Musical  Opinion. 
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EhtedSby  EVERETT  E.  TRUETTE. 


POSITION  OF  THE 
GREAT  ORGAN 
KEYBOARD. 


In  the  March  number  of  the 
Church  Music  Review  there  is 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  of  Boston,  addressed 
1»  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Baldwin, 
Warden  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  relative 
to  the  new  pedal  board  which  the  Guild  has  adopted, 
and  other  matters.  Mr.  Goodrich  makes  a  recom¬ 
mendation  relative  to  the  position  of  the  Great  Organ 
keyboard  which  I  venture  to  assert  many  organists 
will  question.  He  writes:  “There  is  one  thing  which 
1  would  personally  like  to  see  accomplished  before 
almost  anything  else,  namely,  the  placing  of  the 
Great  keyboard  where  it  belongs,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  radical  de¬ 
parture,  but  all  departures  are  radical,  and  if 
the  principle  is  right,  now  is  the  time  for  its 
assertion.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  to  change  the  order  of  • 
the  keyboards  in  an  electrical  organ  already 
constructed— and  undoubtedly  nearly  all  the 
important  organs  built  during  the  past  decade 
are  supplied  with  electric  action.”  * 

From  an  organ-builder’s  standpoint  undoubt¬ 
edly  Mr.  Goodrich’s  claim  is  sound,  as  it  would 
enable  them  to  simplify  their  drawings,  and  to 
use  one  plan  for  the  locating  of  the  keyboards 
in  all  organs.  As  every  organ  has  a  Great 
Organ  that  keyboard  would  be  placed  on  the 
“table”  and  one,  two,  three,  or  four  keyboards 
could  be  added  above  as  called  for  in  each 
organ.  The  “table”  would  always  be  at  the 
same  distance  above  the  pedals,  while  now  it 
varies  in  one,  two,  or  three  manual  organs. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  convenience  for 
the  builder,  which  lasts  only  during  the  short 
period  in  which  that  part  of  the  organ  is  be¬ 
ing  constructed,  is  much  outweighed  by  the 
inconvenience  to  the  players  which  lasts  as 
long  as  the  organ  lasts. 

In  organ  playing  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
difficult  technical  playing  is  done  on  the  Great 
Organ,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  position  of 
that  keyboard  should  be  considered  above  all 
others.  In  a  three  or  four  manual  organ  the 
lower  keyboard  is  about  28  inches  above  the 
pedal  keyboard.  The  height  of  the  organ  seat 
above  the  pedals  can  readily  be  varied  from 
20  to  22  or  23  inches  according  to  the  stature 
of  the  organists;  21  inches  being  the  average 
height  which  will  suit  the  majority  of  organ¬ 
ists. 

The  average  height  of  the  keyboard  of  a 
grand  piano  above  the  floor  is  28  V,  inches, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  height  of  the  Choir 
keyboard  in  three-manual  organs,  but  the 
pianist’s  chair  is  only  about  18  inches  above 
the  floor.  It  will  be  noticed  that  piano  key¬ 
board  is  10  V,  inches  above  the  chair,  but  that 
the  Choir  keyboard  is  but  7  inches  above  the 
organ  seat. 

Now,  when  the  hands  are  placed  on  the 
lower  keyboard  of  a  three-manual  organ  the 
elbows  are  from  6  to  8  inches  above  the 
hands.  What  pianist  would  attempt  to  give  a 
piano  recital  with  his  hands  8  inches  below  his 
elbows  when  seated  at  the  piano?  This  cramped 
position  of  the  wrists  would  be  ruinous  to  piano 
technic,  and  it  is  none  the  less  harmful  to  organ 
technic.  Of  course  the  hands  are  in  that  position 
whenever  the  organist  plays  on  the  Choir  Organ,  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  technical  work  in 
organ  playing  or  in  choir  accompanying  is  done  on 
the  Choir  Organ. 

It  will  not  do  to  raise  the  position  of  the  lower 
keyboard,  as  that  would  also  raise  the  upper  key¬ 
board.  and  if  the  organ  has  four  manuals  raising  the 
upper  keyboard  would  put  it  practically  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  those  with  exceptionally  long  arms. 
— Everett  E.  Truette. 


RELIGIOUS  MUSIC: 
BASED  ON  THE 
POPE’S  LETTER  ON 
CHURCH  MUSIC. 


There  are  three  principal 
kinds  of  sacred  music  (that 
is  composed  to  liturgic  texts 
and  designed  to  be  given  in 
the  church  service):  (1) 
Plain  Song,  the  so-called 
Gregorian  chant,  of  which  Pope  Gregory  is  considered 
the  founder;  (2)  Vocal  Music,  in  measure,  and  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  Palestrina  gave 
the  most  beautiful  models;  (3)  Vocal  and  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Music,  represented  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Cherubini, 
Rossini,  etc.  Of  the  three  styles  the  present  Pope  has 
extolled  the  first  in  recommending  that  it  be  con- 


composition  for  the  orchestra,  or  at  least  to  restrict 
those  admitted  to  a  very  small  number.  “Everything 
that  has  been  written  for  the  church  since  the  time 
of  Bach  bears  the  impress  of  the  modern  spirit,”  says 
Riemann.  Padre  Martini  held  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  style  of  the  “Stabat  Mater” 
of  Pergolesi  and  his  “La  Serva  Padrona.”  “However 
one  may  try,”  says  F6tis,  “he  can  never  give  a  truly 
religious  character  to  music  without  the  austere 
tonality  and  the  consonant  (sic)  harmony  of  the 
Plain  Song.”  We  could  multiply  testimony  of  this 
kind. 

As  to  the  radicals  who  show  themselves  more 
catholic  than  the  Pope,  the  latter  has  closed  their 
mouths  with  a  single  word.  He  does  not  accept  what 
is  secular  and  theatrical,  but  he  admits  modern  music 
(the  orchestra  and  song),  and  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  he  should. 

If,  as  at  St.  Mark’s,  in  Venice,  the  church  admits 
the  richest  resources  of  sculpture  and  painting  to 
heighten  worship,  it  is  not  able,  logically,  to  pro¬ 
scribe  music,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

But  how  shall  we  distinguish  in  regard  to  music,  in 
which  instrumental  accompaniment  is  used,  that 
which  is  secular  or  theatrical  from  that  which  is  re¬ 
ligious?  The  Pope  does  not  give  and  is  not  able  to  give 
a  precise  criterion.  Certain  persons  who  are  in 
no  sense  qualified  to  speak  for  the  faithful  of 
the  church,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  scoff  at  and  insult  contemporary 
composers.  It  is  a  sorry  fact  that  personal 
animosities,  under  a  new  form,  should  prolong 
themselves  in  the  religious  world. 


On  the  subject  of  the  “School  for  Singers,” 
which  the  Pope  wishes  to  see  organized,  an 
Italian  prelate,  well  known  for  his  great  musi¬ 
cal  competency,  said:  “The  ‘Schools  for  Sing¬ 
ers’  are  classes  in  which  singers  for  the  church 
are  to  be  trained.”  There  are  a  number  of 
such  schools  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  but 
they  have  no  regular  organization.  Frequently 
the  studies  in  singing  can  be  better  acquired 
in  the  schools  of  the  municipalities  than  in 
those  of  the  church.  The  Pope  wishes  that  in 
each  seminary  there  shall  be  a  school  regularly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church. — La 
Revue  Musicale. 


CURIOSITIES  OF 
ORGAN  BUILDING. 


Seidei,,  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  or¬ 
gan,  gives  several  de¬ 
scriptions  of  old  organs 
in  which  numerous  freaks  were  found,  some  of 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  experi¬ 
mental  attempts  at  progress,  but  many  were 
merely  “freaks.”  He  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  some  external  embellishments: — 
The  whole  case  was  ornamented  with 
statues,  heads  of  angels,  vases,  foliage,  and 
even  figures  of  animals.  The  lips  of  the  pipes 
were  changed  into  jaws,  or  some  other  figures 
were  driven  into  the  pipes.  Among  these  orna¬ 
ments  the  figures  of  angels  played  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part;  trumpets  were  placed  in  their  hands, 
which  they  could  move  to  and  from  their 
mouths.  Carillons,  too,  and  kettledrums  were 
handled  by  these  angels.  Not  infrequently 
there  was  in  the  midst  of  this  heavenly  host 
some  bigger  angel  soaring  above  the  others  in 
an  artificial  sea,  and  beating  with  his  baton  the 
time  for  his  super-earthly  orchestra.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  firmament  could  not  be 
.  .  ,  .  dispensed  with,  there  were  running  suns  and 

the  above  cut  is  copied  from  an  o  engraving  o  e  ron^  o  moong>  an(j  moving,  jingling  stars.  Even  the 


an  organ  which  at  one  time  stood  in  the  church  at  Schweinfurt, 
Bavaria. 


formed  to  the  tradition,  thus  apparently  definitely 
deciding  the  conflict  that  has  existed  up  to  now  be¬ 
tween  the  Soulesme’s  edition,  prepared  according  to 
the  manuscripts,  conformed  to  the  original  sources, 
and  a  German  edition  in  which  the  “Plain  Song”  has 
been  simplified.  The  Pope  is  also  willing  that  the 
Palestrinian  music  shall  have  a  place  in  the  liturgy, 
doubtless  on  great  occasions.  As  to  music  in  which 
orchestral  resources  are  added  to  vocal  the  Pontiff 
admits  that  also,  practically,  however,  prescribing 
music  of  a  theatrical  character. 

This  last  declaration  does  honor  to  the  artistic 
liberality  of  the  Pope.  Numerous  are  the  purists, 
who,  since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545- 
1563)  have  wished  to  banish  from  the  church  every 


host  of  the  animal  kingdom  was  summoned, 
songs  of  nightingales,  cries  of  the  cuckoo  cele¬ 
brated  holy  Christmas  and  proclaimed  to  the 
Christian  assembly  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer;  and 
eagles  flapped  their  wings  or  flew  toward  an  arti¬ 
ficial  sun.  The  crown,  however,  of  all  these  absurdi¬ 
ties  was  the  fox’s  tail.  It  was  intended  to  frighten 
away  from  the  organ  all  those  curious  and  inquisitive 
persons  who,  by  thronging  around  it,  often  disturbed 
the  organist.  Thus  when  they  pulled  out  this  stop, 
suddenly  a  large  fox  tail  flew  in  their  faces. 

Another  contrivance  of  olden  times  was  the  tremo- 
lando,  “a  register  which  on  funeral  services,  fast 
days,  and  Good  Fridays  was  to  indicate  the  sobbing, 
sighing,  and  trembling  of  men.” 

The  old  Garrison  Church,  in  Berlin,  once  contained 
an  organ  with  curious  embellishments.  At  each  wing 
was  a  kettledrum,  which  was  beat  by  an  angel  placed 
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behind  it,  whose  motion  the  organist  regulated  by  a 
pedal;  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  or  middle  column 
of  pipes,  there  were  two  figures  representing  Fame, 
spreading  their  wings  when  the  drums  were  beat,  and 
raising  them  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  pyramid;  each 
of  these  figures  sounding  a  trumpet  and  then  flying 
away.  There  were  also  two  suns,  which  moved  to 
the  sound  of  cymbals,  and  the  wind  obliged  them  to 
cross  the  clouds;  during  which  time  two  eagles  took 
their  flight  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

Some  very  early  organs  contained  pipes  which  were 
constructed  entirely  of  brass,  copper  and  even  paste¬ 
board.  One  organ  had  a  full  set  of  Open  Diapason 
pipes  made  of  silver. 

*  *  * 

The  above  question  was 
SHOULD  WOMEN  asked  of  the  writer  quite 

STUDY  THE  ORGAN  ?  recently  by  a  practical  or¬ 
ganist  who  evidently  was 
seeking  light  on  the  subject. 

He  stated  that  a  young  lady,  as  well  as  her  father, 
was  anxious  that  he  should  instruct  her  in  the  use 
of  the  church  organ,  but  declared  he  was  loath  to  do 
so,  believing  physical  harm  to  the  young  lady  student 
would  result.  This  idea  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
was  very  general,  owing  probably  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  organs  at  that  time. 

Since  then,  however,  many  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  organ-builders  which  now  render 
the  instrument  quite  practicable  for  women  to  use. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  prominent 
churches  in  all  sections  of  the  country  that  are 
served  satisfactorily  by  women  organists,  not  to 
mention  that  a  number  of  women  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  concert  work,  it  would  seem  the  public  has  de¬ 
cided  in  the  affirmative  long  ago. 

It  is  true  it  does  not  follow  because  some  have 
been  successful  in  playing  the  organ  that  all  women 
are  equal  to  the  physical  demands  made  upon  those 
who  would  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  that  in¬ 
strument. 

One  young  lady,  quite  talented  as  a  pianist,  after 
studying  the  organ  several  months,  confided  to  the 
writer  that  weariness  and  distress  in  the  back  fol¬ 
lowed  each  lesson  and  practice  hour  at  the  organ. 
It  would  be  safer  for  such  a  one  to  discontinue  that 
department  of  music  study. 

Another  lady  who  had  taken  a  thorough  course  in 
organ  work  and  successfully  filled  several  fine  church 
positions,  when  asked  what  she  thought  of  the  effect 
on  the  general  .health  of  women  who  play  the  pipe- 
organ,  replied  that  she  had  benefited  physically  from 
the  first  lesson.  As  a  school  girl  she  seemed  frail,  her 
studies  were  frequently  interrupted  by  illness.  Be¬ 
coming  discouraged  finally  in  the  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  her  more  fortunate  class-mates  she  abandoned 
the  unequal  contest  by  leaving  school.  Shortly  after, 
in  quest  of  mental  occupation,  she  commenced  the 
study  of  music  seriously,  and  upon  announcing  the 
organ  to  be  her  choice,  complete  failure  was  pre¬ 
dicted,  on  account  of  her  lack  of  strength  and 
vitality.  She  began  the  work,  nevertheless,  and  soon 
discovered  that  she  gradually  grew  stronger  until  she 
enjoyed  the  best  of  health.  The  systematic  exercise 
of  muscle,  as  well  as  mind,  which  the  organ  practice 
called  forth,  is  probably  just  what  was  needed. 

Thus  it  appears  that  each  one  must  learn  for  her¬ 
self,  by  personal  experience,  her  own  physical  capa¬ 
bilities.  This  can  be  done  within  the  first  term.  An 
hour’s  work  at  the  organ  should  create  no  more 
fatigue  or  discomfort  than  would  result  from  an 
equal  amount  of  piano-practice.  If  this  be  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  beginning  student,  the  probability  is 
that  she  will  be  physically  able  to  pursue  organ 
studv  as  thoroughly  as  she  may  desire. — G.  H. 
Matchin. 

*  #  * 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
ORGAN  PIPES.  don  Musical  Opinion  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton  Taylor,  in  a  long  article  on 
“Organ  \  oiees”  has  the  following  to  say  relative  to 
scales  of  pipes  and  their  relation  to  each  other: — 
“The  effect  of  shape  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
tone  quality.  A  square  pipe  gives  a  square  tone,  and 
a  circular  pipe  produces  a  round  tone,  coning  the  pipe 
gives  light  tones ;  and  so  the  wise  designer  carefully 
takes  all  this  into  account.  But  I  suggest  that  in 
many  cases  each  pipe  in  a  suite  of  16  feet,  8  feet,  4 
feet,  2  feet  should  have  a  distinct  shape.  A  suite 
of  Stopped  Diapasons — 16  feet  square,  8  feet  round,  4 
feet  broad,  2  feet  round — would  probably  give  better 
results  than  all  of  the  same  section.  Of  course  the 
majority  of  tones  are  round,  but  we  must  also  have 
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broad,  flat,  square,  and  other  shapes  of  pipes  to  make 
the  instrument  artistic.  This  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  much  investigation. 

“In  the  orchestra  every  instrument  can  be  used  for 
solos,  and  each  solo  voice  can  be  balanced  with  any 
number  of  other  voices  (from  one  to  ail)  for  accom¬ 
paniment;  whilst  were  it  possible  to  extend  its  com¬ 
pass  each  instrument  could  be  used  for  harmonies  on 
itself,  without  its  overtones  becoming  discordant. 
On  the  organ  we  cannot,  until  much  improvement  is 
arrived  at,  produce  anything  like  these  results.  But 
an  artist  will  demand  that  every  stop  shall  be  usable 
in  chords,  usable  for  solos  and  able  to  blend  effect¬ 
ively  in  any  ensemble.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
stops  that  satisfy  part  of  our  ideal,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  all  should  do  so. 

“In  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  scales,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  builders  seem  determined  to  have  either 
enormous  scales  or  very  small  ones,  or  both.  But  the 
artist  demands  more  proportion  of  scale  than  we 
usually  meet  with,  so  that  balance  and  blend  may  be 
correct,  and  also  that  extremes  shall  be  avoided.  I 
presume  that  Mr.  Lewis’  scale— CG  6  inches,  C  31/, 
inches,  middle  C  2  l/3  inches,  1  foot,  C  1 */4  inches,  6 
indies,  G  */«  inch — can  hardly  be  improved  upon  for 
the  first  Great  Diapason.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural 
scale  around  which  all  else  revolves.  This,  with  3- 
ineli  wind,  gives  true  Diapason  tone  in  greatest  per¬ 
fection;  and  I  quite  fail  to  see  that  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  efforts  of  builders  who,  for  the  sake  of 
being  singular,  introduce  departures  from  this  stand¬ 
ard. 

“All  other  stops  must  be  planned  in  relation  to  the 
Open  Diapason  from  which  in  the  direction  of  in¬ 
crease  we  get  Flutes  and  in  the  decrease  Strings. 
Full  scales  are  absolutely  necessary  even  in  very 
small  organs.  Extreme  scales  such  as  Viols  1 7/s 
inches  CC,  and  enormous  Flutes  are  out  of  fashion. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  them,  whilst  I  am  sure  that 
the  unmusical  results  will  soon  make  musicians  insist 
upon  a  return  to  more  natural  voices.” 

*  *  * 

“Organ  music  reached  its  climax 
MIXTURES.  with  Bach;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  all  music  did.  At  any  rate,  one 
thing  is  certain,  viz.,  if  there  has  been  any  progress 
in  music  since  the  day  of  Bach,  it  has  been  due  to 
him.  Bach’s  music  is  polyphonic  and  polyphony  is 
true  music.  To  its  foundation  upon  this  school  is 
due  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  decadence  in 
music  in  Germany.” — Alexandre  Guilmant,  on  Bach. 

Mr.  William  F.  Pecher,  for  more  than  forty  years 
organist  of  St.  Patrick’s  Gathedral,  New  York,  died 
yesterday  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  known  musical  directors  in  New  York.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  just  seventy  years  ago.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  musical  education  in  Leipzig,  but  returned 
to  this  country  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies. 
He  was  appointed  organist  at  the  Gathedral  in  1862, 
a  post  he  occupied  until  he  was  forced  by  the  state 
of  his  health  to  seek  rest.  He  achieved  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  composer. 

One  of  the  delegates  at  the  recent  conference  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  of  England 
rather  illogicallv  declaimed  against  organists,  who 
(as  he  said)  in  playing  hymn  tunes  “destroy  the 
poetic  beauty  by  wrong  accents.”  He  instanced  the 
well-known  hymn,  “At  even,  ere  the  sun  was  set.” 
But  how  can  an  organist  give  wrong  accents  to  this 
or  any  other  hymn?  The  organ  is  incapable  of  ac¬ 
cent.  That  there  is  often  disagreement  between 
the  poetical  and  the  musical  accent  is  true  enough. 
Look  at  “Sun  of  my  Soul”  as  set  to  Oakeley’s 
“Abends,”  where  the  accents  are  constantly  mis¬ 
placed.  But  who  is  to  blame?  Not  the  composer, 
certainly.  In  such  cases  the  poet  is  nearly  always  to 
blame;  he  does  not  care  a  red  cent  how  his  words 
are  to  go  to  music.  There  are  scores  of  hymns  in 
which  you  do  not  find  the  same  accent  in  two  lines 
of  the  same  verse.  For  example:  — 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night 

For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light. 

The  music  that  will  suit  the  first  line  will  not  equally 
suit  the  second.  So  with  “Sun  of  my  Soul.”  In  the 
opening  lines  of  verses  1,  2,  and  5  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  word ;  in  the  same  lines  of  verses  3,  4,  and  6 
it  is  on  the  second  syllable.  The  organist  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  this  sort  of  thing  and,  of 
course,  the  composer  is  equally  helpless  unless  he 
“sets”  the  hymn  throughout,  as  Sullivan  did  with 
“Lead,  kindly  Light.” — Musical  Opinion. 


M.  L. — Glarke’s  “New  Method 
QUESTIONS  AND  for  the  Reed  Organ,”  and 
ANSWERS.  Glarke’s  “Reed  Organ  Compan¬ 

ion”  will  be  found  useful  and 
instructive.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  pipe  organ 
method  mentioned.  We  would  suggest  Whiting’s 
“hirst  Six  Months  on  the  Organ,”  and  Dunham’s 
"Pedal  Studies.” 


1.  G.  S. — The  following  specification  has  been  sub 
mitted  to  us  for  a  new  organ: — 

Great  Organ. 


FEET  PIPES 


Open  Diapason.  8  61 

Gamba  .  8  61 

Dulciana .  8  49 

Unison  Bass.  ...  8  12 

Melodia .  8  49 

Octave  .  4  61 

Pedai. 

Bourdon  . 


Swell  Organ. 

FEET  PIPES 


Salicional .  8  49 

St.  Diap.  Bass.  .  8  12 

St.  Diap.  Treble.  8  49 

Flute  Har .  4  61 

Flautino  .  2  61 

Tremolo. 

Organ.  feet 

.  16 


In  the  swell  I  would  like  to  substitute  Violina  4 
feet  for  the  Mute  Har.  and  Wald  Floete  2  feet  for 
the  Flautino,  also  add  Oboe-Bassoon  or  Oboe-Gamba, 
and  in  the  pedal  add  ’Cello  8  feet.  Would  these  al¬ 
terations  give  a  harmonious  whole  when  the  full 
organ  is  played?  Will  the  Bourdon  be  strong 
enough  for  full  organ  and  yet  soft  enough  for  the 
Salicional  or  Oboe  in  solo  work? 

Answer:  1.  The  effect  of  full  organ  after  the  al¬ 
terations  are  made  would  be  satisfactory  provided 
the  stops  were  properly  voiced  with  relation  to  each 
other,  but  a  2  feet  stop  in  a  swell  organ  which  con¬ 
tains  only  four  or  five  stops  will  not  be  as  useful  as 
another  4  feet  stop  in  its  place.  It  would  be  better 
to  retain  the  Flute  Har.  and  add  the  Violina  in  place 
of  the  2  feet  stop. 

2.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  have  a  stop  both 
loud  and  soft.  If  the  Bourdon  is  “strong  enough 
for  full  organ”  it  will  most  certainly  not  be  “soft 
enough  for  the  Oboe  or  Salicional  in  solo  work,”  or 
vice  versa.  When  there  is  but  one  16  feet  stop  in  the 
pedal  it  must  be  a  compromise,  that  is,  it  must  be  a 
little  too  soft  for  the  full  organ  and  a  little  too  loud 
for  the  soft  combinations.  An  8  feet  Flute  added  to 
the  pedal  organ  would  be  more  useful  than  a  ’Cello. 

M.  L.  B. — Me  are  about  to  purchase  a  new  organ 
to  cost  about  $3000  and  would  be  glad  if  vou  would 
assist  us  in  a  few  points.  What  would  be  a  good 
specification  for  an  organ  of  that  size?  Would  it  be 
better  to  have  direct  or  tubular  action?  Which  re¬ 
quires  the  least  attention  to  keep  in  repair?  We  are 
so  far  from  anv  organ  tuner  that  we  want  which¬ 
ever  action  stands  in  repair  the  best. 

Answer:  Undoubtedly,  direct  (tracker)  action  will 
keep  in  repair  at  first  better  than  any  other  action 
(if  your  organist  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
mechanics  of  an  organ)  though  it  will  wear  out  in 
the  end  sooner  than  tubular  action.  If  the  organist 
is  familiar  with  the  action  of  an  organ  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  him  to  look  after  the  little  matters 
of  adjustment  which  any  organ  requires,  with  the 
changes  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  tubular 
action  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

For  a  specification  we  would  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  though  the  exact  cost  will  vary  greatly  with 
different  builders. 


Swell  Organ. 

FEET 

Bourdon  (treble  and 


bass)  .  16 

Open  Diapason .  8 

Salicional  .  8 

Voix  Celeste  .  8 

AHoline  .  8 

St.  Diapason  .  8 

Har.  Flute  ...  4 

Violina  .  4 

Flautino  .  2 

Oboe  .  8 

Tremolo. 


Combination  Pedals. 
Three  for  Great  and  Pedal. 
Three  for  Swell  and  Pedal. 
Great  to  Pedal  reversible. 


Great  Organ. 


FEET 

Open  Diapason  ....  S 

Melodia  .  8 

Dulciama  .  8 

Flute  d’Amour .  4 

Octave  .  4 

Twelfth  .  2-/s 

Fifteenth  . 2 

Pedal  Organ. 

Open  Diapason .  16 

Bourdon  .  16 

Flute  .  8 


Couplers. 
Sw.  to  Gt. 
Gt.  to  Ped. 
Sw.  to  Ped. 


A  Trumpet  8  feet,  and  Open  Diapason  16  feet 
added  to  the  great  would  improve  the  full  organ  if 
the  expense  could  be  borne.  If  tubular  action  is  se¬ 
lected,  sub  and  super  couplers  for  the  swell  should 
be  added  and  a  full  organ  combination  pedal. 
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usic  Study  Clubs 


“The  world  stands  aside  to  let  a  man  pass  if  he  knows  whither  he  is  going. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BT  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Antonin  Dvorak. 


I. 

The  student  of  history  readily  recalls  that  strug¬ 
gle,  which,  for  thirty  years,  made  the  Germanic 
Empire  a  scene  of  horror.  The  terrible  cruelty  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  devastation  it  wrought 
are  a  dark  part  of  the  development  of  national  life 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bohemia,  which  had  long 
been  a  prosperous  and  practically  independent  State 
and  had  developed  a  high  degree  of  literary  culture, 
suffered  severely  from  this  war,  and  finally  lost  its 
autonomy  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Before  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  Bohemia  possessed  a  university  which 
ranked  with  the  best.  John  Huss  inaugurated  one 
of  the  greatest  religious  movements  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  introduced  an  orthography,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  remarkable  for  its  precision  and  consistency. 
To  all  this  prosperity  and  progress,  the  armies  of 
Ferdinand  II  brought  an  end,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  Austrian  despotism  bore  heavily  upon  the 
people,  almost  obliterating  even  the  traces  of  former 
greatness. 

But  the  Slavonic  race  comprises  a  restless  people, 
almost  Oriential  in  their  nature.  The  turbulence  of 
the  Balkan  states  gives  European  politicians  many 
uneasy  hours,  and  furnishes  many  sensational  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  press.  The  scheming  Russian  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  war  which  promises  to  be  long  and  de¬ 
structive.  And  while  the  people  of  Bohemia  lay  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  under  the  blighting  rule  of 
a  powerful  nation,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  her 
people  to  remain  so,  and  there  came  a  time  when  the 
severity  of  the  rule  was  relaxed,  and  signs  of  a  re¬ 
vival  of  literary  and  art  life  were  manifest.  But  so 
long  a  period  of  depression  could  not  be  followed  by 
a  quick  revival,  and  many  years  were  consumed  in 
the  process  of  developing  the  new  intellectual  and  art 
life.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  we  are  interested  be¬ 
cause  with  it  is  connected  one  who  spent  some  three 
years  in  our  own  country  as  artistic  director  of  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  New  York. 

II. 

At  the  time  of  Antonin  Dvorak’s  birth,  little  prog¬ 
ress  had  been  made  toward  a  distinctive  note  in 
music,  but  the  land  was  inviting  in  -its  quiet  peace¬ 
fulness,  and  progress  was  in  the  air.  We  get  a  signi¬ 
ficant  touch  of  local  color  from  W.  H.  Hadow’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  birth-place  of  Dvorak.  He  writes  in 
his  “Studies  in  Modern  Music”: — 

“The  village  of  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen)  lies  on 
the  Moldau,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Kralup. 
The  clean,  well-kept  cottages  sun  themselves  upon  a 
slope  of  the  low  hills,  or  nestle  among  the  trees  by 
the  river  bank,  a  tiny  street  comes  trickling  along 
the  shallow  dale  like  a  tributary;  at  its  mouth  a 
great  square  castle  rises  on  a  spur  of  jutting  sand¬ 
stone  and  seems  to  dominate  the  very  landscape  by 
feudal  right.  Behind  are  uplands  of  corn  and  pasture 
and  orchard,  where  you  may  idle  for  half  a  summer’s 
afternoon,  watching  the  play  of  light  tremulous 
among  the  leaves,  the  smoke  curling  lazily  from  the 
cluster  of  red  roofs,  and  below  them  the  brown,  tur¬ 
bid  river  and  the  long  timber-rafts  floating  down  to 
the  Elbe. 

“It  is  one  of  the  quietest  of  places,  hardly  a  sound, 
hardly  an  animal,  hardly  a  sign  of  life.  There  are  a 
few  geese  meditating  undisturbed  in  the  roadway, 
there  is  a  knot  of  children  busy  with  some  inexplic¬ 
able  game  in  a  corner  of  waste  ground,  now  and 
again  a  couple  of  gossips  come  to  fill  their  shapely 


wooden  cans  at  the  village  well,  or  a  slow,  patient 
ox-cart  bears  down  its  fragrant  load  from  the  hay- 
field.  For  the  rest,  everything  is  fast  asleep,  secure 
in  a  bounteous  land  that  asks  but  little  labor  for 
the  satisfaction  of  daily  needs,  and  secure,  too,  under 
the  government  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  owns  the 
castle  and  the  village  and  half  tne  country-side,  and 
who,  though  he  never  comes  to  live  among  his  peo¬ 
ple,  has  always  administered  his  territory  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  beneficience. 

“At  the  bottom  of  the  street  a  lane  turns  across 
toward  the  church,  passing  on  its  way  a  homestead 
which  could  take  rank  with  an  English  farm-house 
of  moderate  pretension.  An  arched  gateway  gives 
access  to  a  long  narrow  court-yard,  flanked  on  the 
one  side  by  a  solid,  two-story  building,  white-walled 
and  red-roofed  like  its  neighbors;  on  the  other  by  a 
lower  range  of  offices  and  storehouses;  while  at  the 
back,  behind  the  stable,  runs  a  rough  wall,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Florian;  and,  carrying 
the  eye  upward,  through  a  strip  of  coarse  paddock, 
to  the  hedgerows  and  cornfields  of  the  higher  slope. 
A  sign  over  the  entrance  announces  that  the  place  is 
still  the  village  inn,  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago, 
when  Pan  Frantisek  Dvorak  held  it  in  tenancy  and 
served  his  customers  in  the  little  taproom  by  the 
door.” 

In  this  inn,  surrounded  by  the  sleepy  quiet  of  a 
typical  peasant  village,  Antonin  was  born  September 
8,  1841,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  His  father  was  a 
peasant,  but  of  considerable  note  among  his  towns¬ 
men,  and  a  musician  of  some  prominence.  The  boy, 
growing  into  a  sturdy  youth,  with  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  race,  was  a  lover  of  music,  too,  and  lis¬ 
tened  with  keenest  pleasure  to  the  national  dances 
played  by  his  father  on  various  occasions.  His  early 
studies  were  conducted  by  Josef  Spitz,  the  village 
schoolmaster.  From  him,  Antonin  learned  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  both  letters  and  music,  with  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  singing  and  the  violin.  These  studies  con- 
tihued  until  he  was  twelve  years,  when  he  was  able 
to  sing  the  solos  in  church  and  play  in  the  local  or¬ 
chestra.  At  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  in 
Zlonic  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  by  better  school.  Now  the  organ,  piano,  and 
musical  theory  were  added  to  his  curriculum.  In 
1855  another  move  was  made,  and  Antonin,  who  was 
now  fifteen  years  old,  became  the  pupil  of  the  organ¬ 
ist  Hancke,  at  Bohmiscli-Kamnitz.  German  was  the 
next  accession  to  his  studies. 

At  this  point  came  the  first  serious  pause  in  his 
career  as  a  musician.  The  father,  who  had  moved  to 
Zlonic  and  opened  a  more  pretentious  butcher  shop, 
needed  the  assistance  of  the  boy.  And  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  nothing  to  gain  from  a  continuance  of 
the  musical  studies,  he  saw  no  reason  why  Antonin 
should  not  come  home  and  do  his  duty  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Bohemia,  still  feeling  the  depression  of  her  long 
subservience  to  Austrian  rule,  offered  poor  returns 
to  aspiring  young  artists,  and  the  boy  had  certainly 
shown  no  striking  evidence  of  commanding  talent. 
His  education,  well  enough,  perhaps,  for  a  peasant  of 
the  better  class,  was  not  such  as  to  promise  success 
in  a  field  already  well  occupied.  So  the  fiat  went 
forth  that  he  must  consider  the  days  of  his  musical 
career  ended. 

Antonin  did  not  yield  the  point  without  an  effort 
to  change  the  stern  parent’s  decision.  He  would 
show  his  father  that  he  could  create  as  well  as  play 
a  little.  So  he  composed  a  polka,  and  preparing  and 
distributing  the  band  parts  quietly  among  Zlonic  mu¬ 
sicians,  he  made  ready  to  carry  his  point  by  storm. 
When  all  things  were  ready,  he  called  upon  his  family 
to  hear  his  work,  and  be  convinced  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  his  cause.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however, 
his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  brass  instruments  are 


transposing  instruments  interfered  with  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  his  composition,  and  strings  and  brass 
played  loudly  in  different  keys.  That  the  resulting 
discord  did  not  convert  his  father  to  Antonin’s  way 
of  thinking  is  not  surprising,  and,  there  being  no 
further  recourse,  the  boy  took  his  place  in  the 
butcher  shop,  and  the  next  year  was  spent  in  the 
performance  of  prosaic  and  distasteful  duties. 

But  the  twig  had  been  bent,  the  demand  of  his  na¬ 
ture  would  not  be  denied,  and  urgent  protestations 
eventually  won  the  day,  and  in  October,  1857,  he 
went  to  Prague  to  carry  on  his  studies  at  the  Organ 
School.  His  condition  here  was  like  that  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  whose  lives  we  have  read;  he  was 
poorly  supplied  with  money,  so  that  to  obtain  his 
subsistence,  he  played  with  a  small  band  in  the  res¬ 
taurants  and  cafes  of  the  city.  Would  we  be  likely 
to  imagine  a  member  of  the  strolling  “German 
Bands,”  whose  cacophony  disturbs  our  sense  of  pitch, 
blossoming  into  a  master  of  composition,  with  a  con¬ 
trol  of  orchestral  color  beyond  the  larger  number  of 
his  contemporaries?  Yet  jJvorak  was  one  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  band  of  strolling  players.  His  knowledge  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rudimentary  and  his  poverty  prevented 
even  the  hiring  of  a  piano.  Music  and  music  paper 
were  among  the  unattainables,  and  the  hearing  of  a 
concert  was  a  matter  of  the  good  will  of  some  friend. 
Three  years  of  such  experiences  as  make  us  wonder 
how  he  managed  to  learn  anything  at  all  brought 
him  to  1860,  when  he  not  only  graduated  from  the 
Organ  School,  but  did  so  as  second  prizeman  of  his 
year.  This  tells  the  metal  of  the  wandering  cafe 
musician.  His  graduation  brought  little  change  in 
Ids  material  circumstances;  scores,  those  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  would-be  composer’s  study,  were  still 
beyond  his  means;  his  study  room  was  bare  of  such 
things.  A  place  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Interims- 
theater  enabled  him  to  live,  brought  him  in  contact 
with  prominent  Bohemian  musicians,  and  widening 
his  opportunities  for  education,  established  him  in 
the  ranks  of  Bohemian  art  builders. 

The  story  of  his  life  from  this  time  until  1892, 
when  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers  as  a  composer, 
came  to  New  York,  is  the  story  of  a  student.  He 
studied  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  wrote,  made  mis¬ 
takes,  perceived  and  corrected  them,  and  persevered 
in  the  face  of  repeated  discouragement  until  he  won 
a  grant  from  the  Austrian  Kultusministerium  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  more  time  to  composition. 
His  compositions  are  not  such  as  the  piano  teacher 
can  use,  but  his  position  as  a  leader  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  his  success  in  England,  and  his  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  one  of  these  who  have  definitely  influ¬ 
enced  modern  music  gives  his  personality  and  life  a 
place  in  our  scheme  of  biographic  study.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  in  which  his  student  life  is  rich,  I  have 
gathered  in  the  companion  article  “Dvorilk,  the  Stu¬ 
dent.” 


THE  MASTERS  AS  STUDENTS. 

BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Antonin  Dvorak. 

A  sturdy  body,  superabundant  health,  an  ener¬ 
getic  disposition,  readiness  in  action,  and  a  keen  love 
of  music,  these  were  the  attributes  of  the  little  Bo¬ 
hemian  lad,  born  just  before  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  a  land  delightful  in  itself,  but 
still  feeling  the  burden  of  the  rigors  of  the  despotic 
rule  of  an  alien  government,  whose  birth  brought  re¬ 
joicing  to  the  friends  of  his  father,  and  whose  name 
became,  in  later  years,  a  familiar  word  in  many 
lands.  The  father  nourished  the  child’s  love  for  mu¬ 
sic  by  playing  to  him  the  dances  of  his  homeland, 
and  the  village  holidays  brought  keen  enjoyment 
both  musical  and  festive.  A  boyhood  lived  much  in 
the  open  air,  amidst  healthy  pastimes,  was  a  fitting 
preliminary  to  the  years  of  close  application  which 
were  to  follow.  And  it  was  well  that  such  endow¬ 
ments  were  his,  for  upon  them  was  to  depend  the 
outcome  of  his  life. 

The  fifteen  years  spent  in  preliminary  study  under 
the  village  schoolmaster  at  home,  the  kapellmeister 
at  Zlonic,  where  he  was  sent  for  the  sake  of  the 
better  school,  and  at  Bohmisch-Kamnitz,  under  the 
organist,  Hancke,  were  years  of  joy  because  they  ac¬ 
corded  with  his  desires  and  led  toward  the  goal  he 
had  already  marked  for  himself.  The  organist  Hancke 
must  have  found  merit  in  the  earnest  boy,  for  when 
the  father  commanded  his  return  home,  the  master 
protested  vigorously,  but  without  avail.  These  years 
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were  but  the  prelude  to  the  real  burden  of  study 
which  was  to  come.  Although  they  gave  him  little 
that  could  be  shown  when  occasion  demanded,  they 
prepared  the  way  for  study  from  which  the  real 
artist  was  to  be  evolved. 

And  with  this  second  period  of  his  student  life,  we 
begin  to  read  between  the  lines  the  lessons  that 
biography  teaches.  The  two  main  sources  from 
which  the  aspiring  young  student  gathers  his  educa¬ 
tion  were  singularly  inadequate  in  the  case  of 
Dvorak.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  first  fifteen  years  was  faulty  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  and  it  was  the  inherent  power  of  the  lad  that 
brought  good  out  of  it.  One  can  imagine  the  narrow 
scope  of  a  teaching  that  left  him  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  wind  instruments  were  transposing 
instruments.  And  so,  too,  with  the  resumption  of  his 
studies  at  the  Organ  School  in  Prague,  to  which  he 
was  admitted  after  the  year  devoted  to  his  father’s 
butcher  shop,  he  was  denied  the  comprehensive  train¬ 
ing  so  necessary  to  the  composer,  and  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  observation  were  equally  limited.  To  under¬ 
take  to  become  a  composer  when  not  only  had  the 
previous  instruction  been  totally  inadequate,  but 
that  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  student  was  di¬ 
rected  mainly  along  the  narrow  lines  of  organ  and 
ecclesiastical  music,  and  his  opportunities  to  study 
the  works  of  great  composers  were  so  limited  by  his 
poverty  that  he  had  no  books,  and  could  not  find 
access  to  any  library  where  they  might  be  had,  called 
for  a  determination  of  heroic  type.  And  we  may 
well  congratulate  him  on  the  sturdy  energy  of  his 
peasant  nature,  the  vigorous  health  of  body  and 
mind,  and  the  aggressive  disposition  which  would 
never  permit  him  to  admit  defeat.  These  qualities 
were  to  be  tried  as  with  fire  and  were  to  issue  from 
the  contest  strengthened  and  made  ready  for  the 
conquering  of  his  artistic  world.  There  is  a  mine  of 
significance  in  the  picture  of  the  youth  alone  in  a 
strange  city,  depending  solely  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  sustenance,  and  wringing  from  unwilling  condi¬ 
tions  the  knowledge  and  power  he  would  have. 

Natures  like  his  are  not  daunted  by  obstacles.  The 
absence  of  encouragement  and  the  apparent  lack  of 
power  to  do  what  he  would  were  but  incidents  to  be 
ignored.  Believing  in  himself,  his  courage  rose  to 
each  height  required  to  overcome  the  most  disturbing 
conditions  as  they  confronted  him.  Sustaining  him¬ 
self  by  playing  in  a  strolling  band,  he  made  each 
moment  show  some  gain.  Denied,  by  the  nature  of 
his  work,  the  time  for  systematic  study,  he  used  the 
broken  moments  to  the  best  advantage.  Unable  to 
pay  his  way  into  the  concert  hall,  he  made  the  rare 
opportunities  when  some  good-natured  friend  smug¬ 
gled  him  in  yield  a  greater  harvest  of  suggestion. 
The  close  of  his  three  years  at  the  Organ  School,  in 
1860,  saw  the  imperfectly  prepared,  hard  beset  peas¬ 
ant  lad  graduate  as  second  prizeman.  In  this  we 
have  a  presage  of  what  was  to  follow.  These  three 
years  of  struggle  seasoned  his  fibre  and  set  a  seal 
upon  his  purpose.  He  was  now  eighteen  years  and 
on  the  threshold  of  his  artistic  career,  but,  unlike  his 
illustrious  predecessors,  he  had  not  yet  given  utter¬ 
ance  to  anything  that  would  differentiate  him  from 
his  fellow  students;  he  was  a  humble  student  among 
other  students.  There  were  yet  no  compositions  to 
attract  attention  to  the  struggling  worker.  These 
did  not  begin  to  come  until  1862,  when  a  string 
quartet  was  finished,  followed  by  some  songs,  and, 
in  1865,  by  a  symphony  in  B-flat. 

We  have  reached  a  period  in  his  life  when,  again, 
we  find  much  interesting  reading  between  the  lines. 
The  next  twelve  years  after  his  graduation  do  not 
offer  much  material  for  the  biographer;  they  were 
filled  with  commonplace  duties.  He  was  still  very 
poor,  too  poor  to  buy  scores,  and  the  purchase  of 
music  paper  was  still  a  serious  matter.  He  had  a 
friend  who  helped  him,  but  his  own  energy  and  stout¬ 
heartedness  were  his  chief  friends,  and  the  interest 
of  these  years  grows  out  of  the  untold  story  of  se¬ 
vere  self-denial,  self-discipline,  and  culture.  His  poor 
lodging  is  the  center  of  attraction,  and  the  hours 
spent  there  in  close  study  of  such  scores  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  masters  as  came  within  his  reach  are  what  en¬ 
gage  our  thought.  For  it  was  here,  and  by  such 
study,  that  the  poor  student  mastered  the  adversities 
of  circumstances,  and  developed  the  technic  and  ar¬ 
tistic  speech  that  have  made  him  known  to  all  lovers 
of  music,  and  warranted  his  call  to  the  directorship 
of  the  school  of  music  in  this  country  where  he  in¬ 
fluenced  ambitious  American  composers. 

It  was  the  quiet  study  of  these  years,  in  which  he 
was  content  to  work  without  effort  at  being  heard, 


that  so  disciplined  him  that,  when,  in  filling  his  first 
important  commission  for  an  opera  for  the  Bohemian 
Theater  at  Prague,  he  failed,  he  quietly  accepted  the 
result,  quickly  perceived  the  reason,  and  set  himself 
to  repair  the  evil.  He  had  learned  the  secret  of  real 
studentship;  he  could  profit  by  mistakes. 

There  is  no  life  that  can  more  profitably  be  studied 
than  that  of  Antonin  Dvorak.  The  reader  must  be 
ready  to  understand  what  is  not  written  as  well  as 
that  which  is  set  down.  He  should  know  something 
of  the  history  of  Bohemia  and  surrounding  nations, 
and  he  must  make  his  deductions  wisely. 

W.  H.  Hadow  has  written  most  interestingly  of 
Dvorak  in  “Studies  in  Modern  Music,”  H.  E.  Kreh- 
biel  contributed  a  biographical  sketch  to  “The  Cen¬ 
tury”  for  September,  1892.  Grove  has  an  interesting 
sketch  in  volume  four  (appendix). 


LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  W.  J.  BALTZELL. 


The  thoughtful  reader  will  have  noticed  that  the 
progress  of  music  and  the  development  of  the  art 
of  music  have  been  closely  connected  with  vocal 
music.  Instruments  have  occupied  a  somewhat  sub¬ 
ordinate  position,  generally  furnishing  an  accom¬ 
paniment.  Independent  instrumental  music  had  not 
yet  taken  shape ,  indeed,  it  could  not  develop  to  any 
extent  until  the  instruments  themselves  should  be¬ 
come  more  effective  and  capable  of  more  artistic  use. 
Before  we  go  on  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  instruments  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  referring  to  the  troubadours  and 
minstrels  we  said  that  they  used  various  instruments 


to  accompany  their  songs,  among  which  were  the 
harp,  the  gigue  or  giga  (compare  the  German,  geige, 
violin),  and  the  rotta  and  armonie;  the  first  explains 
itself,  the  second  belonged  to  the  lute  family,  the 
third  to  the  zither,  the  fourth  to  the  bagpipe.  In 
this  lesson  we  shall  not  take  up  wind  instruments, 
but  confine  ourselves  to  those  with  strings  and 
played  with  a  bow. 

A  German  writer  on  the  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow  gives  the  following  as  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  violin:  Rebec, 
Tromba  Marina,  Hurdy  Gurdy,  Fidel  (Fidula), 
Chrotta,  Viole,  and  Violin.  The  early  historv  of  in¬ 
struments  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  which  existed  up 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Before  that  time,  although 
writers  on  music  made  reference  to  the  instruments 
in  use,  they  did  not  give  detailed  descriptions.  Vir- 
dung,  who  published  a  work  in  1511;  Agrieola,  in 
1528;  and  Gerle,  in  1546,  were  among  the  first  writ¬ 
ers.  Yet  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  these  writers  used  different  terms  for  the  same 
instruments,  a  difficulty  that  confronts  the  student 
of  musical  history  who  consults  German,  French,  or 
Italian  works. 

1.  The  Rebec  (Fig.  1)  was  of  Oriental  origin  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  frame,  which  formed  the  side 
walls,  the  top  and  the  bottom  being  spanned  with 
skin,  like  a  drum.  The  instrument  had  only  two 
strings,  and  was  used  in  accompanying  singing. 
Later  the  number  of  strings  was  increased  to  three. 
In  the  eigth  or  ninth  century  an  instrument  called 
the  Lyra  (Lyre  [Fig.  2])  was  in  use.  Its  shape  shows 
a  change  toward  the  pear-shaped  body  and  narrow 
neck  of  the  lute. 


2.  The  Tromba  Marina  (Eng.,  literally,  “Marine 
Trumpet”  [Fig.  3]),  which  the  Germans  call  Trum- 
scheit,  had  a  long,  sonorous  body,  over  which  a 
strong  string,  like  that  of  the  ’cello  D,  was  stretched. 
This  string,  when  sounded  with  the  bow,  gave  forth 
a  harsh,  somewhat  nasal  tone,  similar  to  that  of  the 
8  ft.  wooden  organ  reed-pipe.  But  the  proper  way 
to  play  it  was  by  lightly  touching  the  string  with 


the  finger,  as  in  making  harmonics  on  the  violin. 
This  gave  a  series  of  tones,  according  to  the  pitch 
of  the  open  string,  the  same  as  the  so-called  over¬ 
tones.  If  the  string  were  tuned  to  low  C,  the  sounds 
were  middle  C,  then  in  succession  E,  G,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  A,  B,  C.  This  instrument  was  a  favorite  with 
choirs  of  nuns  to  accompany  their  singing.  Another 
name  given  to  this  instrument  from  its  single  string 
is  Monochord. 

3.  The  Hurdy  Gurdy  (Fig.  4),  also  called  Vielle, 
Ladleier  (‘wheel  lyre”),  Bettlerleir  (“mendicants’ 
Jyre  )  >  Organistrum  and  Chiffonie,  was  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  in  the  period  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  peculiar  instrument  consisted  of  a  reso¬ 
nant  body,  over  which  four  strings  were  stretched. 
It  has  analogies  to  bowed  and  keyed  instruments. 
Its  shape  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  lute  or  the 
viola  d  amore  or  guitar.  Two  of  the  strings  were 
tuned  in  unison,  were  stopped  by  an  arrangement  of 
keys,  directed  by  the  player’s  left  hand,  shortening 
the  string,  thus  making  it  possible  to  play  melodies 
of  a  limited  compass.  The  other  two  strings  were 
usually  tuned  as  Tonic  and  Dominant,  thus  giving  a 
drone  like  the  bagpipe.  The  strings  are  set  in  vibra¬ 
tion  by  a  wooden  wheel,  which,  being  well  rosined, 
has  the  function  of  a  violin  bow;  this  wheel  is  turned 
by  a  handle  at  the  tail  end  of  the  instrument,  the 
player  using  his  right  hand  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  Chrotta  (Welsh  Crwth — “crooth”  [Fig.  5]) 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  string  instruments  played  with 
a  bow.  The  original  home  was  possibly  India,  but  in 
its  European  use  it  was  limited  to' England,  and 
especially  to  Wales.  It  was  a  favorite  instrument  of 
the  Welsh  bards.  The  oldest  form  had  three  strings. 
In  its  later  form  it  was  mounted  with  six  strings, 
four  stretched  over  the  finger  board  and  played  with 
the  bow,  and  two  lying  at  the  side  of  the  finger 
board,  and  pinched  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 

5.  Fidula  (Fidel,  Fiddle),  equivalent  to  “viol,”  is 
the  comprehensive  term  for  the  string  instruments 
of  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  reso- 
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nant  body  was  arched  and  pear  shaped.  The  French 
flattened  it  more  and  called  it  Gigue,  the  Italians 
Giga,  the  Germans  Geige,  the  latter  term  still  being 
used.  Two  varieties  were  in  use — the  small  and  the 
large.  The  former  had  three  strings  tuned  in  fifths, 
the  latter  four  to  six,  usually  tuned  in  fourths  and 
one  third.  The  ‘Targe”  species  was  made  in  four 
sizes  for  Discant  (soprano),  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass. 
The  “large”  instrument  had  no  bridge  such  as  the 
violin  of  to-day  has,  and  in  its  rounded  form  was 
difficult  to  play.  Later  it  was  cut  out  at  the  sides, 
thus  approaching  the  shape  of  our  violin. 

(i.  The  Viol  (Fig.  6),  which  first  appears  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  had  a  resonant  body  which  came  al¬ 
most  to  a  point  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  the  instrument  was  smaller  than  the 
lower;  the  fingerboard  had  frets  like  our  guitar;  the 
edges  were  higher,  the  f  holes  were  sickle-shaped,  the 
top  was  flat,  and  the  number  of  strings  was  six. 
Viols  were  divided  into  two  groups — those  held  with 
the  arm  (like  our  violin),  those  played  between  the 
knees  (like  our  ’cello).  They  were  named  the  so¬ 


prano  or  discant  viol  (violetta),  the  alto  and  tenor 
viols,  and  the  bass  viol  (gamba).  The  contrabass  or 
double  bass  has  the  viol  form  in  certain  respects. 

From  the  viol  family  comes  our  violin  through  a 
diminution  and  beautifying  of  the  form,  through  les¬ 
sening  the  number  of  strings  and  doing  away  with 
the  frets.  The  pioneer  of  Italian  violin  making  was 
the  Kaspar  Tieft'enbrucker,  in  Italian  called  Gasparo 
Duiffopruggar.  He  was  born  in  1514  in  German 
Tyrol,  settled  first  in  Bologna,  and  about  1553  in 
Lyons,  where  he  gained  fame  as  a  celebrated  maker 
of  lutes  (Fig.  7),  viols,  and  basses.  He  died  in  1570. 

As  the  violin,  owing  to  its  smaller  size,  had  more 
brilliant  qualities  than  the  rather  drill  sounding  viol, 
it  gradually  gained  favor  and  finally  displaced  the 
viol  altogether.  We  distinguish  several  schools  of 
violin  making,  which  are  known  as  the  Brescian,  the 
Cremona,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Florentine,  the  Vene¬ 
tian,  and  the  Tyrolese.  The  most  famous  of  all  was 
the  Cremona,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
lesson. 


STUDIES  OF  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 

BY  MADAME  A.  PUPIN. 


Some  young  players  feel  quite  disappointed,  after 
learning  a  piece  and  getting  it  perfect,  apparently, 
to  go  to  a  concert  and  hear  it  played  by  an  artist; 
it  sounds  so  different  from  the  same  piece  as  played 
by  themselves.  It  may  be  a  comparatively  simple 
piece,  yet  phrases  have  a  meaning  they  never  thought 
of  and  notes  seem  to  be  saying  things.  Some  feel 
discouraged  .and  protest  that  they  will  never  play 
that  piece  again.  This  is  not  the  right  spirit.  Some 
few,  however,  will  feel  that  they  have  gained  new 
ideas  and  will  be  inspired  to  work  with  renewed 
energy. 

The  thing  that  eludes  these  young  players  is  Effect 
— they  have  not  known  how  to  make  their  playing  ef¬ 
fective.  It  is  right  to  learn  perfectly,  first,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  and  to  give  attention  to  the  legato 
and  staccato,  and  to  the  dynamic  signs;  but  after 
this  Imagination  has  a  wTork  to  do.  If  one  has  to 
play  a  piece  called  “Twilight,”  let  him  remember  how 
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he  feels  at  twilight — passive  and  dreamy ;  then  let 
him  put  himself  into  that  mood. 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  a  piece  effective.  A 
few  suggestions  about  four  well-known  pieces  may 
incite  to  original  thought  in  other  pieces. 

Chopin:  Prelude  in  A  Major,  Op.  28. 

Many  would  say  that  Chopin’s  Prelude  in  A  Major, 
Op.  28,  is  such  a  trifle  that  it  will  not  lend  itself  to 
very  effective  treatment.  I  will  give  my  way.  I 
play  it  through  once  rather  carelessly,  or,  I  might 
say,  colorlessly;  then  I  repeat  it.  In  the  first  phrase, 
which  ends  on  A  in  the  fourth  measure,  I  make  the 
upper  notes  sing,  as  if  a  clear-voiced  soprano-  were 
singing  those  notes  with  a  deep,  religious  fervor.  In 
the  next  phrase,  which  ends  on  C  in  the  eighth  meas¬ 
ure,  I  make  the  lower  notes  of  the  right  hand  sing, 
as  though  a  tenor  had  taken  up  the  solo  part.  In 
the  next  phrase,  which  ends  on  the  chord  in  the 
twelfth  measure,  the  upper  two  notes  sing  as  if  the 
soprano  and  alto  had  a  duet.  Then  the  lower  notes 
of  the  tenor  are  heard,  above  the  other  parts,  to  the 
end.  A  great  deal  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  idea 
comes  from  the  colorless  way  it  is  first  played. 
The  hearers  are  surprised ;  they  expected  nothing 
from  hearing  it  the  first  time,  but  now  there  is  a 
very  decided  intention  to  the  little  piece. 

Schubert:  Moment  Musicax,  No.  3  in  F  Minor. 

There  are  many  pieces  that  never  appear  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  are  so  charming  that  one  cannot  see  how 
they  can  be  overlooked.  Take,  for  example,  Schu¬ 
bert’s  “Moment  Musical,”  No.  3  in  F  Minor,  which  is 
printed  in  the  musical  supplement  to  this  issue.  One 
may  imagine  an  army  marching  out  of  the  city,  go¬ 
ing  to  the  war.  Play  the  first  strain  as  if  you  could 
hear  it  being  played  with  fifes  and  drums,  in  strict 
time,  and  with  bass  a  crisp  staccato,  but  not  lifting 
hands  much  above  the  keys.  In  the  next  strain 
imagine  the  street  lined  with  sad-faced  women — 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts— gazing  tearfully  at 
their  loved  ones,  who  they  feel  will  never  return  to 
them.  The  melody  of  this  part  must  be  played  linger¬ 
ingly,  as  though  reluctant  to  come  up  with  the  even 
march  of  the  bass. 

In  the  next  strain,  see  the  soldiers  marching  by, 
looking  brave  and  fearless,  and  sending  glances  of 
hope,  and  courage  to  the  weeping  women.  After  this, 
as  the  army  passes  out  of  the  city,  the  music  grows 
more  faint  until  the  sounds  fade  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  last  sixteen  measures  must  be  a  gradual 
diminuendo.  The  bass  must  be  in  strict  time  from 
beginning  to  the  end — no  ritardando  at  the  close. 

Chopin:  Posthumous  Valse  in  E  Minor. 

The  posthumous  Valse  in  E  Minor  by  Chopin  is  a 
piece  of  a  different  character.  Imagine  two  girls 
chattering  together.  Julia  has  just  called  to  see  Amy. 
All  at  once  (beginning  of  second  strain),  in  a  low,  mys¬ 
terious  whisper,  Julia  informs  Amy  that  she  knows 
what  a  certain  George  thinks  of  her.  Amy  bursts  into  a 
laugh  of  derision  (ninth  measure)  and  says  it’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  her  what  George  thinks.  In  repeating,  Julia 
tells  Amy  that  George  said  she  was  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  Another  derisive  laugh 
from  Amy,  who  says  she  does  not  believe  that  George 
ever  said  such  a  thing.  Julia  says  he  did,  and  stamps 
her  foot  to  emphasize  the  truth.  Here  the  synco¬ 
pated  notes  in  measures  21-23  and  29-31  of  the  re¬ 
peat  may  be  very  strongly  accented  the  second  time 
of  playing,  while  the  first  time  they  must  be  tossed 
off  light  and  airy,  as  the  girl  tossed  her  head  to 
show  that  she  did  not  care. 

Julia  goes  away.  The  music  changes  to  E  Major, 
a  sweetly  sentimental  melody,  repeated  four  times. 
“He  loves  me,”  Amy  thinks  and  she  dwells  on  the 
thought.  Then  a  doubt  creeps  in — “Perhaps  it  is  not 
true.”  The  thought  is  terrifying.  “But  it  must  be 
true.”  Again  she  muses  on  the  sweet  idea.  “But 
suppose  it  were  not,”  and  so  she  alternates  between 
hope  and  fear,  until  she  suddenly  jumps  up  and  ex¬ 
claims,  “What  nonsense!  I  must  banish  such  silly 
thoughts!”  So  she  sings,  pirouettes  around  the 
room,  puts  up  her  hair  for  the  night,  and  soon  sleep 
has  effectually  banished  thought. 

Phrases  in  a  piece  must  be  treated  like  phrases  in 
a  book.  They  must  be  given  different  inflections, 
different  accents,  and  different  tempos. 

Ricordati  (Remember),  Gottschalk. 

This’ piece  (Ricorda-ti — accent  on  second  syllable) 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Gottschalk’s  com¬ 
positions,  although  so  little  known.  It  is  played,  as 
marked  at  the  beginning,  simply  and  tranquilly.  The 


first  strain  may  be  played  una  corda — that  is,  with 
the  soft  pedal — only  in  the  cadenza.  The  repetition 
of  this  strain  may  be  played  una  corda  throughout. 
The  bass  is  to  be  very  soft — in  the  repetition  as  soft 
as  a  whisper.  The  melody  must  sing  out  distinctly. 
Just  before  the  second  cadenza  the  melody  is  slightly 
retarded  by  the  introduction  of  some  grace  notes  and 
given  a  sad  expression— con  dolore.  After  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  first  strain  comes  a  very  beautiful,  but 
dramatic,  passage,  which  leads  back  to  the  first  sub¬ 
ject.  This  begins  in  strict  time,  but  with  a  lingering 
effect  the  malinconico  denoting  melancholy.  In  the 
fifth  measure  of  this  passage  parlando  means  “like 
speaking,”  and  the  notes  are  given  somewhat  em¬ 
phatically,  as  if  to  command  attention.  The  next 
measure  begins  in  an  agitated  manner  and  then  fal¬ 
ters,  as  if  breaking  down,  which  it  does  the  next 
measure — piangendo,  “weeping.”  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  fine  effect  in  this  measure  bv  properly  ob¬ 
serving  the  accents,  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo, 
and  the  slight  ritenuto.  The  next  measure,  con  la- 
grime,  “with  tears,”  has  a  crescendo  which  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  diminuendo  in  the  following  measure. 
The  trill  should  be  diminished  to  a  whisper  and  the 
next  four  measures  played  una  corda.  The  trill  is  a 
diminuendo  throughout;  the  left-hand  part  is  a  cres¬ 
cendo  up  to  the  highest  note,  when  it  begins  to  die 
away.  The  agitation  and  melancholy  have  begun  to 
disappear,  for  this  measure  is  marked  con  amore, 
“with  love.”  It  is  no  easy  task  to  depict  the  varying 
emotions  of  this  passage,  and  it  requires  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed  one  measure  at  a  time. 

All  the  cadenzas  must  be  practiced  separately,  with 
a  strong  rhythmic  accent,  but  must  be  played 
zeflfiroso — “like  a  zephyr.” 


SAYINGS  OF  SPIRIT. 


COLLECTED  BY  THAI. EON  BLAKE. 


“How  great  a  thing  is  genius!”  exclaimed  an  ad¬ 
mirer  to  a  famous  sculptor;  “and  how  lucky  you 
have  been!” 

“Neither  genius  nor  luck  made  me  a  sculptor,” 
replied  the  great  man.  “It  was  a  little  aspiration 
backed  up  by  a  lot  of  perspiration.” 

The  Russian  Suwaroff  believed  in  grappling  with 
difficulties  hand  to  hand.  “The  bullet  is  a  coward, 
the  bayonet  a  hero,”  said  he,  and  his  indomitable 
charges  made  him  famous. 

“I  do  not  like  to  do  that  kind  of  work,”  a  student 
said  to  a  companion,  who  was  toiling  over  an  ob¬ 
tuse  lesson;  “it  is  not  important,  anyway,  so  I  shall 
slight  it.” 

“Better  not,”  replied  the  industrious  one,  sagely; 
“you  may  never  use  the  problem,  but  you  need  the 
training  you  get  mastering  it.  Conquer  it,  else  it 
defeats  you.”  This  youth  remembered  the  saying, 
“The  world  is  his  who  has  patience  and  industry.” 

“Were  I  an  angel,  I  would  fly  to  Thee,”  sang  a 
poet  two  thousand  years  ago. 

“Walking  is  good,”  was  the  comment  of  a  witty 
Attic  philosopher.  If  you  really  want  any  good 
thing,  you  can  get  it  by  hook  or  crook,  for  it  is  not 
the  intention  alone,  but  the  purpose  plus  resolution 
which  makes  a  thing  possible.  Said  Plutarch:  “There 
is  no  beginning  so  mean  which  continued  application 
will  not  make  considerable.” 

“This  repetition  of  practice  is  monotonous.  I  shall 
postpone  doing  it  until  to-morrow,”  said  a  lazy  pupil 
to  herself. 

“And  postpone  mastery  of  the  art  at  the  same 
time,”  said  stalwart  conscience.  “Let  things  that 
have  to  be  done,  be  learned  by  doing  them,”  is  a 
golden  text  of  progress. 

“I  have  often  wished  to  be  a  writer,”  said  a  bright, 
but  languid,  young  woman  to  a  cynic;  “but  I  abhor 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  What  should  I  do?” 

“Learn  to  wash  dishes,”  said  the  cynic,  bluntly. 
One  must  learn  the  directions  to  the  “Fortunate 
Isles”  or  to  the  Exchange;  but  the  door  to  success 
is  always  marked  “push.” 

A  Socialist  at  the  hustings  was  speaking  against 
the  trusts.  “Without  them,”  he  said,  “every  work¬ 
man  could  work  up.” 

“They  can  work  up  now,”  called  an  Irish  foreman 
from  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  “if  they  stop  slighting 
their  work.” 

“Time  works  wonders,  but  it  is  notable  that  to 
produce  these  wonders  Time  works  twenty-four 
hours.” — Anonymous. 
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CONDUOTED  by  GEORGE  LEHMANN. 


Air  esteemed  contemporary 
HOW  TO  BUY  gives  the  following  advice  to  pro- 
A  VIOLIN.  spective  purchasers  of  violins: — 

“First:  Buy  a  well-made,  name¬ 
less  old  violin  in  preference  to  an  old  one  which  is 
high-priced  simply  because  it  contains  a  label  with 
the  name  of  an  ancient  and  famous  maker,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  have  made  the  best  purchase  in 
every  way,  and  it  will  cost  you  considerably  less 
money. 

“Second:  Buy  a  violin  of  a  reputable  expert,  one 
who  values  his  reputation  above  money.  Do  not  deal 
with  the  unscrupulous,  for  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
deceive  you. 

“Third:  Select  a  violin  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  Tone 
is  the  thing!  It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  musical 
instrument,  especially  of  the  violin.  Don’t  pay  for 
history.  The  violin  shown  you  may  not  even  have 
a  history. 

“Fourth:  Test  a  violin  thoroughly  before  you  pay 
the  purchase  money.  Get  the  honest  opinion  of  an 
honest  expert,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  big  fee  for 
his  professional  opinion.” 

All  of  which  seems  very  simple  and  sensible  advice. 
But  our  esteemed  contemporary  does  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  average  person  who  might  wish  to  act  on  such 
advice.  As  far  as  “nameless”  old  violins  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are,  indeed,  many  such  in  the  market 
that  are  well  worth  buying.  It  will  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  recognize  the 
origin  of  an  old  violin.  Certain  characteristics  of 
wood,  varnish,  and  workmanship  will  always,  to  a 
certain  degree,  prove  a  means  of  identification  to 
those  who  are  intelligent  and  experienced  in  such 
matters;  but  the  identification  is  often  of  the 
“school”  to  which  the  maker  belonged  rather  than  an 
identification  of  the  maker  himself.  It  is  often  an 
easy  matter,  for  instance,  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  Nicholas  Amati  in  the  characteristics  of  some  old 
fiddle  which  knowledge  and  experience  teach  us  was 
not  made  by  Nicholas  Amati  himself.  Thus  far  we 
may  honestly  go,  but  hardly  further.  Amatese  char¬ 
acteristics  in  a  violin  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  instrument  was  made  by  Amati.  A  long-forgot¬ 
ten  pupil  or  a  clever  and  close  observer  of  Amati’s 
methods  may  have  made  the  instrument;  but  it  is 
quite  impossible,  at  this  distant  day,  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  maker  of  such  a  violin. 

There  are  countless  instruments  in  the  market  to¬ 
day  whose  origin  it  is  impossible  to  trace  or  even  to 
conjecture.  Many  of  these  bear  strong  family  re¬ 
semblances  to  the  instruments  made  by  Amati, 
Stradivarius,  and  Guarnerius,  and  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  made  by  either  pupils  or  contemporaries  of  these 
masters.  The  most  gifted  pupils  of  the  old  masters 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  instruments,  like  their  masters’,  are 
to-day  recognized  by  characteristics  of  model,  var¬ 
nish,  etc.  But  the  “nameless”  old  Italian  violins  will, 
in  all  probability,  continue  to  remain  nameless.  That 
many  of  these  deserve  a  better  fate  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  Their  excellent  tone  and  workmanship  make 
them  very  desirable  instruments  for  the  professional 
as  well  as  for  the  amateur,  and  one  finds  among 
them,  occasionally,  an  instrument  worthy  of  one  of 
the  great  masters. 

But  how  is  the  average  person  to  recognize  a  “rep¬ 
utable  expert”?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  “Do  not 
deal  with  the  unscrupulous,  for  they  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  deceive  you,”  but  it  is  an  extremely  delicate 
and  difficult  matter  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
names  of  untrustworthy  dealers,  however  simple  and 
pleasurable  it  may  be  widely  to  publish  the  names 
of  the  few  who  are,  indeed,  capable  and  conscientious. 
To  assist  prospective  purchasers  of  fiddles  in  finding 
experts  who  are  at  the  same  time  “reputable”  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  task  which  few  experienced  persons  would 
care  to  set  for  themselves.  The  honest  dealer,  who 


also  possesses  excellent  knowledge  of  the  old  Italian 
fiddles,  has,  like  the  fiddles  themselves,  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  by  which  he  may  be  recognized,  but  here, 
too,  these  very  characteristics  are  either  invisible  or 
meaningless  to  the  majority  of  people. 

The  advice  to  buy  a  violin  for  the  sake  of  its  tone 
rather  than  for  its  real  or  imaginary  antiquity  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sound  advice.  Many  amateurs  pay  high,  even 
fabulous,  prices  for  instruments  that  are  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  worth  to  the  professional  player.  The  mere 
“genuineness”  of  an  instrument  should  not  prove  a 
sufficiently  strong  inducement  for  an  amateur  to 
purchase  it  at  a  high  figure.  Violins  are  fragile 
works  of  art,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  in¬ 
struments  which  Stradivarius  made  are,  to-day  (from 
a  tonal  point  of  view),  practically  worthless.  Fiddles 
have  long  lives,  as  the  centuries  have  proven,  but 
not  all  of  the  old  masters’  fiddles  are  here  to-day,  nor 
are  many  that  still  remain  to  us  actually  worth  the 
large  sums  demanded  for  them  by  dealers.  The  well- 
preserved  specimens  will  naturally  always  fetch  high 
prices,  for  the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  regulates  the  prices  of  the  old  in¬ 
struments. 

*  *  # 

In  a  recent  discussion  of 
THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT,  pupils  and  their  work,  one  of 

our  teachers  expressed  pro¬ 
found  regret  that  his  most  gifted  pupil  was  not  mak¬ 
ing  satisfactory  progress  chiefly  because  he  lacked 
the  right  spirit.  By  this  the  teacher  meant  that  his 
pupil’s  chief  desire  always  seemed  to  be  to  study 
“something  new,”  regardless  of  the  unfinished  state 
of  old  studies  and  solo  pieces. 

Every  teacher  has  probably  a  similar  experience 
with  some  talented  pupil.  Indeed,  an  unfortunately 
large  number  of  pupils  lack  the  right  spirit  for  prog¬ 
ress  and  achievement.  Even  the  serious,  ambitious 
ones  do  not  often  know  the  true  meaning  of  study. 
Every  day,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  or  minutes, 
they  occupy  themselves  in  a  more  or  less  unprofitable 
manner  with  the  tasks  set  for  them  by  the  teacher; 
and  their  feeble  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge,  their 
instrumental  follies,  they  regard  as  serious  study. 

But  inability  to  grasp  the  truer  meaning  of  serious 
study  is  not  exactly  the  question  under  discussion ; 
for  often  it  happens  that  the  pupil  may  have  the 
right  spirit  for  work  but  not  the  developed  intelli¬ 
gence  which  the  work  requires.  What  we  mean  by 
the  right  spirit  is  this :  Devotion  to  the  instrument 
and  to  music;  devotion  to  the  teacher  and  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  satisfy  his  demands;  the  unhesitating 
relinquishment,  for  the  sake  of  duty  and  progress,  of 
petty  musical  joys  that  have  not  the  value  of  healthy 
musical  recreation;  and  always  a  determination  to 
succeed,  regardless  of  the  sacrifices,  great  and  small, 
which  success  invariably  demands.  This  is,  in  part, 
what  we  mean  by  the  right  spirit. 

It  is  only  natural  that  pupils,  especially  young 
ones,  should,  from  time  to  time,  betray  impatience. 
The  road  they  have  to  travel  is  at  best  a  hard  one, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  their  cravings 
for  musical  joys  on  the  distant  horizon,  and  their 
eagerness  to  escape  uncertainty  and  toil.  Such  rest¬ 
lessness,  either  frequent  or  occasional,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  pupil  lacks  the  right  spirit 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  art  and  to  achieve 
success.  But  the  right  spirit  is  lacking  when  the 
pupil’s  imagination  and  self-esteem  transform  a 
mediocre  performance  into  a  beautiful  or  finished 
one;  when  he  is  not  sufficiently  honest  with  himself 
to  condemn  his  numerous  shortcomings;  when  he  all 
but  resents  severe  criticism  of  his  work;  when  he  is 
unwilling  to  scrutinize  the  defects  that  should  be 
eradicated,  and  toil  patiently  onward  till  something 
better,  something  nobler  is  accomplished. 


Only  from  works  of  art  can  the  laws  of  their  con¬ 
struction  be  learned. — Riepel. 


Otjr  readers  will  be 
SOME  FAMOUS  VIOLINS,  interested  in  some  data 

gathered  by  Walter 
Hampson.  Under  the  caption,  “Violin  Bargains,” 
this  writer  chats  about  some  famous  violins  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

“Take  the  case  of  a  violin  until  recently  in  thu 
possession  of  Mr.  James  Watts,  Portland  Street, 
Manchester,  called  ‘The  Jack  the  Painter  Strad.' 
This  Stradivarius  violin  was  taken  by  a  gentleman’s 
servant  into  the  shop  of  a  music-seller  named  Mor¬ 
gan,  who  carried  on  business  in  Crawford  Street, 
Marylebone,  between  1860  and  1870.  The  footman 
wanted  to  buy  a  concertina,  the  value  of  $5,  and  of¬ 
fered  the  violin  in  exchange,  but  this  Morgan  re¬ 
fused.  A  man  called  ‘Jack  the  Painter,’  who  played 
in  the  streets  in  the  winter,  was  in  the  shop  at  the 
time  buying  a  string.  He  said  he  would  take  the 
fiddle  at  $5,  and  asked  Morgan  to  give  the  man  the 
concertina.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  for  some 
years  ‘Jack  the  Painter”  played  the  violin  about  the 
streets,  more  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Notting 
Hill  and  Marylebone.  Eventually  he  brought  the 
violin  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill,  violin  maker,  London,  and 
sold  it  to  him  for  $125,  this  being  what  he  asked  for 
it,  although  fully  aware  of  what  he  had.  The  violin 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Hill  (upon  condition  that  it  should 
be  put  in  proper  order)  for  $400  to  Mr.  David  Laurie. 
Jack  the  Painter’  had  taken  the  violin  to  pieces  him¬ 
self,  and  left  glue  as  black  as  pitch  both  inside  and 
out.  This  violin  is  guaranteed,  and  is  noted  for  its 
splendid  tone.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  it  to 
Dr.  Brodsky,  and  the  tone  he  drew  from  it  still  lin¬ 
gers  in  my  memory.  It  is  at  present  in  Manchester. 

“The  ‘Salabue  Strad,’  commonly  called  ‘Le  Messie 
Strad,’  changed  hands  some  years  ago  at  $12,500.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  well  preserved  instrument. 

“Dr.  Joachim  was  presented  with  a  Strad  on  the 
occasion  of  his  musical  jubilee,  lb»4.  The  committee 
paid  $6000  for  this  instrument.  Since  that  date  the 
price  has  again  gone  up.  When  we  consider  that 
Stradivarius  was  glad  to  sell  his  violins  at  prices 
ranging  from  $19  to  $50,  we  are  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  present-day  prices. 

“Good  old  violins  are  yearly  increasing  in  value, 
and  it  would  take  a  clever  prophet  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  their  value  in  another  fifty  years.  The  Tuscan 
Strad  was  sold  in  1794  for  $125,  in  1876  for  $1200, 
and  in  1880  Messrs,  Hill  and  Sons  paid  $5000  for  it. 
Lady  Hallg  plays  upon  a  Strad  which  belonged  to 
Ernst,  the  German  violinist.  Senor  Sarasate,  w'hen 
in  New  York,  was  offered  $10,000  for  one  of  his 
Strads.  The  Betts  Strad,  which  was  originally  sold 
for  $5,  could  not  be  purchased  to-day  for  $12,500. 

“Some  of  the  violins  of  the  other  great  Cremonese 
maker,  Joseph  Guarnerius  (called  ael  Jesu)  have  rea¬ 
lized  the  same  high  prices  as  those  of  Stradivarius. 
The  esteemed  principal  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Col- 
lege,  Dr.  Brodsky,  plays  upon  a  beautiful  specimen, 
and  those  who  have  heard  it  in  the  quartet  and  solo 
playing  have  been  struck  by  the  volume  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  it. 

“The  Guarnerius  violin,  which  Paganini  used  to 
play  on,  is  kept  at  the  Town  Hall,  Genoa,  and  is 
guarded  by  a  special  commissionaire.  The  Burgomas¬ 
ter  sometimes  allows  well-known  artists  to  play  upon 
it.  Fabulous  prices  have  been  offered  for  this  instru¬ 
ment. 

“The  Guarnerius  which  belonged  to  the  late  Charles 
Reade,  novelist,  was  sold  a  few  years  back  by  Mr. 
Watts.  This  violin  and  ‘The  Jack  the  Painter  Strad’ 
used  to  repose  in  a  large  double  case  at  Abney  Hall. 
When  visitors  called  they  were  allowed  to  inspect 
these  two  gems,  and  Mr.  Watts  would  say  in  a  jocu¬ 
lar  manner  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  lift  a  few  thou¬ 
sands.” 

*  •  * 

A  correspondent  wishes 
CORRESPONDENCE,  us  to  answer  the  following 

questions: — 

1.  Should  pupils  use  the  chin  and  shoulder  rest 
combined? 

2.  Is  there  any  objection  to  using  metal  pegs? 

3.  Should  a  support  of  any  kind  be  used  on  the 
shoulder? 

4.  Is  it  advisable  for  a  child  to  study  the  piano 
before  taking  up  the  violin?  And,  if  so,  to  what 
extent? 

The  combined  chin  and  shoulder  rest  is  quite  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  United  States,  more  especially  among 
young  ladies.  For  the  latter,  the  shoulder  rest  seems 
to  be  a  device  of  no  little  comfort  and  convenience. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  projection  has 
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also  its  disadvantages,  if  not  actual  dangers.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  a  serious  mishap  on  an 
occasion  of  importance,  for  the  metal  rest  may  slip 
or  break  and  reduce  the  player  to  a  state  of  helpless¬ 
ness.  The  present  writer  does  not  advocate  the 
shoulder  rest  on  general  principles.  Where  boys  are 
concerned,  there  is  certainly  no  good  reason  for 
using  such  a  rest. 

Metal  pegs  (our  correspondent  means,  we  assume, 
patent  pegs)  are  not  regarded  with  favor  by  the 
average  amateur  or  professional  player.  It  is  quite 
true  that  these  pegs  “work”  well,  as  a  rule,  but  tne 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  manipulated  does  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  players,  compensate  for  their 
ungainliness.  The  most  serious  objection  to  their 
use  is  that  they  necessarily  effect  the  beauty  of  the 
scroll. 

Most  players  require  a  shoulder  support  in  the 
form  of  a  small  velvet  cushion,  but  many  could 
doubtless  dispense  with  such  aid  had  they  been  ac¬ 
customed,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  rely  on  the 
chin  rest  alone.  Length  of  neck  and  breadth  of 
chest  should  always  determine  whether  the  pupil 
requires  a  shoulder  support. 

Every  violinist — indeed,  every  musician — should 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte. 
By  “some,”  we  mean  a  fair  degree  of  technical  skill — 
sufficient  ability  to  play  accompaniments  of  average 
difficulty.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  study  the  pianoforte  before  taking  up 
the  study  of  the  violin — that  is,  if  it  is  the  pupil’s 
aim  to  become  an  excellent  violinist. 

•  •  * 

“Among  the  unconscious 
AN  INTERESTING  tributes  paid  by  men  of  the 
ARTICLE  ON  baser  sort  to  those  who  stand 

STRAJDIVARIUS.  upon  the  heights,  none  is 
more  striking  than  the  fact 
that  a  label,  bearing  the  name  of  Stradivarius,  is 
almost  invariably  attached  by  inferior  makers  to 
modern  violins.  Great  Stradivarius,  ‘dead  and  turned 
to  clay,’  serves  as  trade-mark  for  the  machine-made 
fiddle  of  to-day.  Deplorable,  indeed,  and  if  not  an 
absolute  fraud  on  the  public,  a  disagreeable  reminder 
that  commercialism,  unabashed  and  unashamed,  is 
rampant  among  us.  The  ideals  of  earlier  craftsmen 
are  rapidly  vanishing,  the  efforts  of  William  Morris 
and  many  another  idealist  notwithstanding.  Even 
in  the  East,  in  Japan,  China,  and  India,  modem  rest¬ 
lessness  is  gaining  ground,  and  patient  devotion  to 
work  for  its  own  sake,  coupled  with  simplicity  of  life, 
becoming  every  day  rarer. 

“A  N O NOGEN AKI AN  CRAFTSMAN. 

“An  exemplar  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen 

was  Stradivarius: — 

“That  plain,  white-aproned  man  who  stood  at  work, 

Patient  and  accurate,  full  four-score  years, 

Cherished  his  sight  and  touch  by  temperance. 

And  since  keen  sense  is  love  of  perfectness, 

Made  perfect  violins  the  needed  paths 

For  inspiration  and  high  mastery.’ 

These  are  George  Eliot’s  lines  and  require  no  pallia¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  poetic  license.  M.  Chanot- 
Chardon,  the  well-known  Parisian  violin  dealer,  re¬ 
calls  having  seen,  in  the  possession  of  his  father,  an 
autograph  label  bearing  the  following  statement  by 
Stradivarius:  ‘Made  at  the  age  of  13,  in  the  work¬ 
shop  of  Nicolo  Amati.’  That  was  in  1657.  In  1737, 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  made  his  last  violin,  the 
label  being  written,  it  is  pathetic  to  note,  by  his  son 
Omobono.  The  old  man  was  unable  to  trust  himself 
to  write  the  inscription,  which  includes  these  words: 
‘D’Anni  93.’  Thus  is  the  poet  vindicated,  a  good 
eighty  years  of  uninterrupted  activity  being  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Good  for  the  musical  world  that  the 
fates  were  kind,  and  suffered  the  finest  of  all  luthiers 
to  live  the  longest  and  turn  out  the  greatest  number 
of  violins. 

“The  Secret  of  Straditartus. 

“The  layman  in  such  matters  is  not  unnaturally 
prone  to  the  belief  that  some  secret  lurks  behind  the 
marvelous  success  of  Stradivarius  in  fashioning  in¬ 
struments  which  cannot  be  matched  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  either  in  tone  or  appearance.  But  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  the  constituents  of  the  lustrous 
varnish  he  used  in  common  with  other  luthiers  of  his 
time  are  no  longer  known,  there  is  no  secret  which  a 
scrutiny  of  his  work  will  not  reveal  to  the  expert, 
who  will  be  led  in  turn  to  admire  the  skill,  patience, 
conscientiousness,  and  artistic  gifts  which  Stradi- 
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varius  brought  to  his  task,  and  to  note  that  he  evi¬ 
dently  had  access  to  pinewood  of  a  quality  more 
resonant  than  can  be  obtained  nowadays.  If  there 
be  any  mystery  in  the  matter,  it  is  that  which  at¬ 
taches  to  successful  empiricism  of  the  kind  which 
sadly  exercises  the  mind  of  the  scientist;  to  the  ‘rule 
of  thumb’  by  which  an  illiterate  craftsman,  working 
in  a  darker  age,  succeeded  where  modern  makers, 
with  all  the  resources  of  acoustic  science  at  com¬ 
mand,  fail,  in  producing  the  perfect  violin.  But  such 
mysteries  are  always  with  us.  It  is  the  mystery  of 
human  instinct,  and  the  secret  of  Stradivarius  is  the 
‘secret  of  Polichinelle.’  Step  by  step  he  worked  on, 
experimenting  all  the  time,  and  profiting  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  excelled,  in  the 
matter  of  originality,  by  his  contemporary,  Joseph 
Guarnerius,  the  maker  of  Paganini’s  favorite  instru¬ 
ment;  but  he  was  the  greatest  worker  of  them  all, 
and  George  Eliot  was  right  in  pointing  out  tnat 
therein  lies  the  essential  grandeur  of  the  man.  Here 
is  a  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  written 
by  his  friend,  Polledro,  which  is  to  the  point:  ‘He 
was  tall  and  thin  in  appearance,  invariably  to  be 
seen  in  his  working  costume,  which  rarely  changed, 
as  he  was  always  at  work.’  The  secret  is  divulged. 

“The  Three  Periods. 

“To  a  limited  extent  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  Beethoven  and  Stradivarius.  The  life  work  of 
both  has  been  divided  by  biographers  into  three 
periods,  each  following  early  models  at  the  outset  of 
his  career.  Thus,  Beethoven  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mozart,  and  Stradivarius  worked  to  tne 
models  of  his  master,  Nicolo  Amati,  so  faithfully, 
indeed,  that  the  early  examples  are  known  as  Ama- 
tise  Strads.  But  here  the  parallel  ends.  To  say  that 
Beethoven  in  his  second  and  third  manner  sounded 
unimagined  depths,  and  that  his  later  music  ex¬ 
pressed  little  short  of  the  travail  of  a  soul,  is  a 
commonplace;  but  Stradivarius  was  a  plain  man, 
superb  in  his  simplicity,  and  to  write  of  him  in  simi¬ 
lar  strain  would  be  ‘high  falutin’.’  For  him  the  task 
of  building  violins  to  give  out,  in  free  response  to  the 
bow,  a  tone  at  once  powerful  and  pure  in  quality, 
and  to  be,  as  far  as  violins  can  be,  a  joy  to  the  eye. 
The  rest  he  left  to  the  executant.  The  so-called 
second  period  of  his  working  life  commenced  about 
the  year  1680,  when  he  started  a  workshop  of  his 
own.  He  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a  reputation  as 
acknowledged  master  of  his  craft,  and  received  com¬ 
missions  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  the  Span¬ 
ish  Court,  for  instance,  he  made  a  quintet  of  instru¬ 
ments  embellished  with  a  floral  inlaying  round  the 
sides,  and  on  the  scroll,  and  for  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  &  ‘concerto’  of  several  instruments.  The 
violins  he  made  during  this  period  were  flatter  in 
model  than  those  of  his  master,  Amati,  and  capable 
of  producing  a  tone  of  much  greater  volume.  At  one 
time  he  made  violins  of  increased  length,  the  so- 
called  Tong  Strads’;  but,  though  magnificent  in  toned 
quality,  they  were  tiring  to  play  upon,  and  so  the 
model  was  soon  discarded.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
commenced  the  last  or  ‘golden  period’  of  Stradivarius’ 
career,  and  the  violins  then  made,  say  between  the 
years  1698  and  1724,  are  mostly  of  the  type  after 
which  luthiers  have  loved  to  work,  and  upon  which 
great  violinists  have  loved  to  play.  Since  then  evolu¬ 
tion  has  come  to  a  standstill  in  violin-making. 
Though  every  other  instrument  in  the  orchestra  has 
been  improved  out  of  recognition,  the  violin  of  Stra¬ 
divarius  remains  not  only  unimproved,  but  unap¬ 
proached. 

“The  Vai.tje  of  Tone. 

“It  is  quite  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
to  the  artist  of  the  instrument  upon  which  he  plays. 
For  him  to  possess  a  good  violin — that  is,  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  a  tone  of  sufficient  volume  and 
clarity — is  a  sine  qua  non ;  but  it  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  that  he  should  have  a  good  method  of  tone 
production  than  that  he  should  possess  a  Strad. 
Good  tone  is  not  to  be  bought  by  a  violinist.  A 
pianist,  who  gives  $1500  for  a  Steinway  grand,  can 
rely  upon  obtaining  certain  tonal  effects;  but  an  in¬ 
ferior  violinist  may  give  $5000  for  a  Strad  and  yet 
fail  to  extract  any  but  the  most  execrable  tone  from 
it,  while  a  fine  player  will  produce  a  very  noble  tone 
from  a  very  ordinary  violin.  Nevertheless,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  fine  Italian  violin  is  an  endless  source  of 
gratification  to  its  owner,  if  he  be  a  player  worthy 
the  name,  and  its  timbre  will  be  in  a  measure  an 
education  to  the  ear.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  year 
by  year,  as  instruments  grow  rarer  and  buyers  more 
numerous,  the  prices  are  augmented.  A  record  was 


reached  a  few  years  ago  when  $20,000  was  paid  by  a 
Berlin  banker,  a  relation  of  Mendelssohn  the  com¬ 
poser,  for  a  Stradivarius  violoncello,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  late  Signor  Piatti;  but  it  Is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say,  in  these  days  of  the  multimillionaire,  to 
what  lengths  buyers  will  go  when  next  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  some  celebrated  performer  comes  into  the 
market.  Meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  on  the 
authority  of  Grove’s  ‘Dictionary  of  Music,’  what  is 
the  initial  cost  of  an  ordinary  ‘warehouse’  violin. 
Here  are  the  details: — 


Wood  for  back .  $0.04 

Wood  for  belly . 04 

Wood  for  neck . 02 

Workmanship  in  neck . . . 04 

Blackened  fingerboard . 04 

Workmanship  in  back  and  belly . 06 

Cutting  out  by  saw  . 03 

Shaping  back  and  belly  by  machinery..  .25 
Varnish . 20 


Fitting  up  strings,  bridge,  and  tail-piece  .19 

$0.yi 

"To  this  something  must  be  added  for  expenses 
and  for  merchant’s  profit;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
a  violin  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one 
dollar,  which  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  violinist  can 
be  made  to  discourse  very  sweet  music  indeed,  while 
a  really  fine  specimen  of  Stradivarius’  make  is  scarce 
obtainable  for  five  thousand  times  that  sum,  as  poor 
artists  know  too  well.” — T.  P.’s  Weekly. 
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OVERTONES:  A  BOOK  OF  TEMPERAMENTS. 

By  James  Huneker.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

$1.25,  net. 

A  new  book  by  Mr.  Huneker  is  always  an  event  in 
musical  circles,  and  this  latest  work  will  equal  in  in¬ 
terest  any  of  the  author’s  previous  works.  Take  a 
look  at  the  table  of  contents  and  note  what  a  scope 
is  given  to  Mr.  Huneker’s  peculiar  talent  for  color: 
“Richard  Strauss,”  “Parsifal:  A  Mystic  Melodrama,” 
“Nietzsche  the  Rhapsodist,”  “Literary  Men  Who 
Loved  Music,”  “Anarchs  of  Art,”  “The  Beethoven  of 
French  Prose,”  “Verdi  and  Bolto,”  “The  Eternal 
Feminine,”  “After  Wagner — What?”  Just  the  kind 
of  subjects  to  interest  the  musician  who  is  interested 
in  criticism  by  a  master  of  the  art.  Form  in  art, 
freedom  in  art  work,  the  sources  of  inspiration,  work¬ 
ing  methods,  with  descriptions  of  the  works  of  the 
composers  discussed  indicate  the  kind  of  musical  food 
the  author  offers  to  the  reader.  If  you  haven’t  the 
time  to  read  it  now,  buy  the  book  and  put  it  aside 
for  summer  reading.  It  is  literature  as  well  as  a 
work  about  music  and  musicians. 

CHOPIN.  By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden.  E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.  $1.26. 

A  new  volume  of  the  “Master  Musicians”  series. 
It  is  a  story  of  Chopin’s  life  told  simply  and  directly, 
with  the  idea  of  giving  a  clear  picture  of  the  man. 
While  the  composer  is  discussed,  the  author  has 
avoided  trenching  on  the  ground  of  the  formalist. 
The  last  three  chapters  describe  the  man,  his  training 
and  methods  of  playing,  the  content  of  his  music, 
with  some  thoughts  about  his  compositions.  The  me¬ 
chanical  arrangement  of  the  book  is  such  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  reading,  the  side-heads  carrying  along  the  thread 
of  the  story.  The  book  will  be  of  use  to  musicians 
who  restrict  themselves  to  one  work  on  a  subject. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORGAN.  By  C.  F.  Abdy 

Williams.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

$1.25,  net. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  “Music  Story  Series,”  of 
which  it  forms  the  third  volume,  the  other  two  being 
“The  Story  of  Oratorio,”  and  “The  Story  of  Nota¬ 
tion.”  This  new  volume  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
organists  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
and  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  term  “or¬ 
gan”  is  used  in  many  old  works,  but  the  casual  reader 
may  not  know  that  it  often  means  an  instrument 
very  different  from  our  church  organ.  As  the  author 
says,  “When,  during  the  Reformation,  the  Bible  was 
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translated  into  various  modern  languages,  the  trans¬ 
lators,  knowing  nothing  of  the  instruments  there 
mentioned,  simply  made  use  of  musical  terms  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  French  translation, 
David  is  represented  as  playing  on  the  violin.  An 
instrument  totally  unknown  until  mediaeval  times, 
and  in  the  German  version,  Jubal  is  the  father  of 
fiddlers  and  pipers,  not  of  “such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  the  organ”  as  in  our  version.  In  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  instrument  the  author  has  included  a 
chapter  on  the  “Method  of  Playing  the  Organ,”  and 
a  number  of  appendices,  of  which  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  are  those  on  “Organ  Builders,”  “Organ  Stops,” 
“Technical  Terms,”  “Specification's  of  Organs  of 
Various  Dates  and  Countries  in  Chronological  Or¬ 
der.”  It  is  fully  illustrated. 

AMERICAN  MUSIC.  By  Lours  C.  Elson.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  $5.00,  net. 

We  have  greatly  enjoyed  this  book  by  Mr.  Elson, 
dipping  in  here  and  there  to  see  how  he  has  treated 
the  many-sided  subject,  concerning  which  the  pub¬ 
lished  and  accessible  material  has  hitherto  been  much 
too  meager.  Every  American  musician  who  will  read 
this  book  will  gain  a  much  truer  idea  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  American  music  and 
musicians,  and  will  appreciate  the  steps  by  which  it 
developed  and  will  be  ready  to  honor  the  pioneers 
who  prepared  the  way  for  what  we  enjoy  to-day.  It 
is  brought  down  to  the  present  time  and  includes 
biographical  and  critical  notes  about  the  leading  men 
and  women  who  shaped  American  music,  and  these 
who  are  to-day  working  for  it.  We  quote  a  few  of 
the  chapter  headings.  “The  Religious  Beginnings  of 
American  Music,”  “Musical  Societies  and  Institu¬ 
tions,”  “The  Folk  Music  of  America,”  “National  and 
Patriotic  Music,”  “The  Musical  Education  of  the 
Present,  ‘  Qualities  and  Defects  of  American  Music.” 
A  bibliography  is  a  useful  part  of  the  book. 

TEUTONIC  LEGENDS  IN  THE  NIBELUNGEN 

LIED  AND  THE  NIBELUNGEN  RING.  By  W.  C. 

Sawyer.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $2.00,  net. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  presentation  of  the  leg¬ 
ends  which  underlie  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and  the 
Nibelungen  Ring,  from  which  Wagner  drew  his  ideas 
for  his  great  music  dramas.  The  story  is  in  prose 
and  keeps  faithful  to  the  original  sources,  while  Wag¬ 
ner  altered  the  thread  of  the  story  to  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose.  An  introductory  essay  on  the  relation  of  Ger¬ 
man  legendary  literature  to  the  operas  and  their 
moral  and  religious  value  is  certain  to  interest  those 
who  are  studying  Wagner’s  theories.  The  stories  are 
well  adapted  for  children’s  classes. 


Men  of  genius  are  conscious  of  their  exaltation 
only  in  rare  moments  of  great  achieving,  and  may 
be  filled  at  intervals  with  the  bitterest  doubt  of 
their  own  power ;  while  often  they  are  unaware  of 
their  greatest  works  and  see  only  the  inadequacy 
of  the  result  to  the  inspiration. — Edward  Howard 
Griggs. 


Kubelik  gave  a  concert  of  Paganini’s  compositions  in 
Vienna  in  March. 

Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy  will  have  a  summer  class  for 
teachers  in  New  York  City. 

Humperdinck’s  “Hansel  und  Gretel"  had  its  200th  per- 
rormance  in  Berlin  last  month. 

Thirty-seven  opera  performances  and  concerts  is  the 
record  of  one  week  in  Berlin  during  March. 

Richard  Strauss  conducted  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Boston,  April  19th. 

A  new  auditorium  is  being  built  in  Omaha.  Neb.,  to  cost 
$250,000.  It  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  9000. 

The  Guide  Musical  says  that  Lyons  is  to  have  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  this  month,  of  the  complete  “Nibelungen”  music 
dramas. 

Theodore  Thomas  will  lead  the  orchestra  of  100  men 
at  the  National  Sangerfest  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  this 
summer. 

Josef  Hofmann  has  arranged  for  a  five  months’  con¬ 
cert  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  beginning  next 
November. 

Harold  Bauer  sails  for  South  America,  May  5th,  on  a 
concert  tour.  He  expects  to  be  in  the  United  States  again 
next  season. 


full  score  of  Bach’s  “Matthew  Passion”  has  been 
added  to  the  miniature  editions  issued  by  the  Eulenberg 
house  in  Germany. 

A  harp  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  recently  added  to  the  Museum  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Minneapolis  is  to  have  a  $150,000  music  hall  and  audi¬ 
torium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5000.  A  $15,000  organ  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  auditorium. 

After  three  representations  at  La  Scaia,  Milan,  Puccini 
has  withdrawn  his  new  opera,  “Madame  Butterfly.”  He 
intends  practically  to  rewrite  it. 

Dr  Hugo  Riemann  writes  to  The  Etude  that  be  will 
not  be  the  editor  of  the  “Universal  Handbook  for  Music 
Literature,  which  has  been  announced  as  under  way. 

Mr.  George  P.  Upton,  the  Chicago  musical  critic  and 
writer,  has  presented  to  the  Newberry  Library  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  musical  scores  of  operas,  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  the  like. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier  says 
that  the  high-priced  teachers  of  Germany,  particularly 
those  in  Berlin,  depend  very  largely  upon  American  pupils, 
h  ew  Europeans  are  willing  to  pay  these  high  prices. 

The  receipts  at  the  charity  concert  given  under  the 
patronage  of  the  German  Empress  in  Berlin  by  Franz  von 
Vecsey,  the  youthful  violin  virtuoso,  were  nearly  $5000— the 
highest  amount  ever  reached  in  Berlin  for  a  single  concert. 

Madame  Bodda,  a  well-known  English  opera  singer, 
who  won  favor  in  this  country  in  antebellum  days  under 
the  name  of  Louisa  Pyne,  died  recently  in  London,  aged 
76.  She  was  a  partner  in  the  celebrated  Pyne-Harrison 
Opera  Company. 

The  Festival  Hall*  in  which  the  concerts  to  be  given 
during  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  take  place,  will  hold 
a,?™au‘3lence  of  about  3000.  The  stage  is  planned  to  hold 
1000  singers  and  players.  The  big  band  concerts  will  be 
held  in  the  open  air. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Musical  Society  has  carried  on  a 
series  of  free  Sunday  matinees  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
students  of  the  university.  Leading  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  comprising  some  of  the  first  musicians  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  gave  their  services. 

The  city  of  Kattowitz,  in  Germany,  with  a  population 
of  about  35,000,  has  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  building 
of  a  city  theater.  At  some  future  time  the  musical  in¬ 
terests  of  a  community  in  the  United  States  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  appropriations. 

A  German  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Italian 
opera  has  fallen  off  not  only  in  the  value,  but  also  in  the 
number,  of  works  produced.  Formerly  about  150  operas 
and  operettas  were  brought  out,  but  in  1903  the  number  of 
new  operas  and  oratorios  was  only  67. 

Hamburg,  Germany,  is  still  a  great  center  for  opera. 
During  the  month  of  March  there  were  twenty-three  opera 
performances,  representing  all  the  schools  of  music,  mod¬ 
ern  German,  French,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
classical  works,  “Magic  Flute,”  “Don  Giovanni,”  etc. 

The  German  national  song  “Die  Wacht  am  Rhein”  was 
written  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  contribution  to  the  celebration 
of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  later 
the  Emperor  Wilhelm.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  it  began 
to  take  hold  of  the  people.  The  composer  died  in  1873. 

The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  of  France  has  consented  to 
limit  the  female  pupils  in  the  stringed  instrument  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  to  four  in  each  class  of 
ten.  Of  late  the  representatives  of  the  fair  sex  have  been 
capturing  the  highest  prizes,  and  vigorous  protest  has  been 
raised. 

Nicolai  von  Wilm,  the  well-known  composer  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventieth  birthday  March  4th.  He  was  born  in 
Riga,  received  his  education  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
He  served  as  capellmeister  in  his  native  city  and  as  a 
teacher  in  a  St.  Petersburg  conservatory.  He  is  now  living 
in  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

A  Paris  correspondent  complains  of  the  length  of  the 
programs  at  some  of  the  concerts,  and  mentions  one  which 
consisted  of  seven  double  and  four  single  numbers  from 
the  works  of  one  composer;  St.  Saens  “Havanaise,”  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  followed  by  five  double  numbers 
and  four  single  ones,  ending  with  a  one-act  comedy. 

The  director  of  music  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  has 
made  public  his  decision  that  all  bands  and  orchestras  who 
will  play  during  the  Exposition  will  use  the  International 
Pitch.  The  old  high  pitch,  adopted  by  some  band  instru¬ 
ment  makers  in  order  to  secure  brilliancy,  in  which  true 
sonorousness  was  sacrificed,  is  well-nigh'  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  new  Academy  of  Music  to  be 
built  in  Brooklyn  is  that  the  building  shall  contain  two 
halls,  one  to  seat  from  2500  to  3000,  and  a  smaller  one  to 
seat  not  over  1200.  The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  are  to  be 
asked  to  subscribe  $1,000,000  on  condition  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  shall  not  be  binding  unless  $750,000  shall  be  sub¬ 
scribed. 

Insurance  contracts  for  musical  artists  show  some  in¬ 
teresting  proyisions.  Mme.  Patti  insures  every  one  of  her 
concerts  for  $5000;  Paderewski  has  insured  his  hands  for 
$50,000,  taking  out  a  temporary  policy  of  $7500  for  each  of 
his  concerts;  Josef  Hofmann  carries  heavy  insurance  on 
his  hands  and  each  finger;  Kubelik  has  insured  his  right 
hand  for  $10,000,  with  a  policy  for  $50,000  against  total  dis¬ 
ablement. 

There  will  be  a  contest  for  male  voice  choruses  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  July  18th-24th.  The  choruses  will  be 
divided  into  two  grades — organizations  of  60  to  100  mem¬ 
bers,  and  those  of  35  to  60  members.  There  are  two  cash 
prizes  for  each  grade:  First  grade,  first  prize,  $2000;  sec¬ 
ond  prize,  $1000.  Second  grade,  first  prize,  $1000;  second 
prize,  $500. 

Pablo  de  Sarasate,  the  great  Spanish  violinist,  cele¬ 
brated  his  sixtieth  birthday  March  10th.  He  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public  for  fifty  years.  At  the  age  of  10  he  played 
for  Queen  Isabella  in  Madrid.  She  was  so  delighted  that 
she  gave  him  a  fine  Stradivarius  violin,  which  he  still  uses. 

At  his  death  this  instrument  is  to  revert  to  the  Spanish 
government. 

Josef  Rebicek,  who  resigned  his  position  as  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  several  months  ago,  died  in 
Berlin,  March  24th.  He  was  born  in  Prague  in  1844,  and 
received  his  musical  education  in  the  Conservatory  of  that 
city.  He  started  his  musical  work  as  a  violinist,  but 
dropped  the  bow  for  the  baton.  He  was  conductor  in  Ber¬ 
lin  since  1897. 


announced  that  Mr.  Emil  Paur  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  Pittsburg  Symphony  Orchestra  next  year.  This  is 
good  news  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  building  up 
higher  musical  art.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work 
of  the  orchestra  will  not  suffer  under  Mr.  Paur.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  orchestra  and  the  music-lovers  of  Pittsburg 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

Carl  Reinecke,  one  of  the  veterans  of  music,  will  cele¬ 
brate  his  eightieth  birthday  in  June.  In  a  letter  to  the 
fu  rT  THB  Etude  he  referred  to  a  recent  concert  in 
the  Gewandhaus,  in  Leipzig,  in  which  he  played.  The  audi- 
ence  received  him  with  the  heartiest  of  congratulations 
An  artist  of  high  rank  said  recently  that  Reinecke  plays 
Mozart  as  no  other  pianist  can. 

Popper,  the  composer-violoncellist,  is  now  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  musical  career.  He  was  educated  in  Prague. 
He  is  now  professor  in  the  National  Academy  of  Music  at 
Buda  Pest.  When  he  was  but  7  years  old  he  made  a 
concert  tour  in  Germany  and  met  with  much  success.  Re¬ 
cently  he  played  in  Berlin,  although  in  his  61st  year,  an  age 
when  few  artists  will  risk  appearing  in  public,  and  com¬ 
parison  with  younger  virtuosi. 

A  recent  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  M.  P.  Belaieff, 
the  music  publisher,  who  founded  these  concerts  in  1885 
for  the  performance  of  Russian  music  solely.  Russian 
musicians  called  Belaieff  their  “Macaenas.”  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth  who  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  national 
school  of  composition.  He  published  over  2000  Russian 
compositions,  including  the  scores  of  numerous  operas  and 
symphonic  works. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  liberality  in  musical  matters 
when  we  see  that  Boston  critics  and  a  Boston  audience 
find  that  there  are  good  orchestras  outside  the  “Hub.” 
The  visit  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Fritz  Scheel, 
for  a  concert  in  which  Richard  Strauss  appeared  to  conduct 
some  of  his  own  compositions,  was  made  the  occasion  of 
some  flattering  comments.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
in  its  few  years  of  existence,  has  demonstrated  its  right 
to  high  consideration. 

The  New  York  Tribune  calls  attention  to  the  matter  of 
placing  the  piano,  particularly  the  upright.  Some  years 
ago  articles  of  furniture,  pianos  included,  were  placed 
against  the  walls.  Now,  however,  the  idea  of  arranging 
the  contents  of  a  room  has  undergone  modification.  Square¬ 
ness  and  rigidity  is  to  be  avoided.  The  writer  of  the 
article  in  question 'suggests  that  when  the  piano  is  placed 
near  a  window  that  it  stand  at  an  angle  of  thirty  or 
forty  degrees.  A  sheet  of  mirror  glass  can  be  fixed  to 
cover  the  back  of  the  instrument  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  floor,  where  a  low  box  for  flowers  may  stand.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  is  to  add  the  piano  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  cosy  corner,  the  back  being  draped  to  join  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect. 


RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  of  Sprankle  Studio  of  Music. 

The  Merry  Bobolink,  Krogmann;  Merriment,  Heins;  Un¬ 
der  the  Linden,  Schmoll;  Curious  Story,  Heller;  Tulip 
Polka,  Lichner;  Mother  Hubbard  Waltz,  Engelmann;  Song 
of  Spring,  Schmoll;  Girard  Gavotte,  Fondey;  On  the 
Meadow,  Lichner;  Little  Boy  Blue  March,  Engelmann;  Noc¬ 
turne — Dream  of  Angel,  D’Orso;  Titania,  Wely;  Fleeting 
Joys,  Handrock;  Sunflower  Dance,  MacClymont;  Elfin 
Dance,  Rathbun;  Dying  Poet,  Gottschalk;  Preghiera— 
from  Concert  Militaire,  Bazzini;  Valse  Caprice,  Newland; 
To  My  Star,  Bohm;  Last  Hope,  Gottschalk;  In  Cherry 
Time,  D’Orso;  Cavatina,  Raff;  Madrigal,  Simonetti;  Rondo 
Brilliant,  Weber;  Mazeppa  (4  hands),  Strelezki. 

Pupils  of  Walter  de  Prefontaine. 

William  Tell  (4  hands),  Rossini;  Hunting  the  Butterflies, 
Hirsch;  Frolics,  Chittenden;  Columbine,  Streabbog; 
Scherzo,  Bielfield;  Dorothy,  Smith;  Tobasco,  Chadwick; 
Black  Forest  Clock,  Heins;  I  Think  of  Thee,  Doppler;  On 
the  Meadow,  Lichner;  Cupid’s  Garden,  Eugene;  Sonata  in 
C,  Op.  55,  No.  3,  Kuhlau;  Edelweiss,  Vander  Beck;  Minuet, 
Paderewski;  Songs  Without  Words,  No.  8,  Mendelssohn; 
Hungarian  March  (4  hands),  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  P.  A.  Skeen. 

The  Palm  Branches  (4  hands),  Faure;  Au  Die  Gewehre, 
Ortlepp;  My  Desert  Queen  (song),  Hamilton  Gray;  The 
Hunter’s  Call,  Bohm;  Only  to  Thee,  Dan  Dore;  After  Sun¬ 
set,  Schweske;  Saltarelle  Caprice,  Schnecker;  A  May  Day 
(4  hands),  Rathbun;  Rose  Leaves  Mazurka,  Franz;  My  Re¬ 
deemer  and  My  Lord  (song),  Buck;  Spinning  Song,  Men¬ 
delssohn;  Farfaletta,  Marks;  One  Glimpse,  Beloved,  of  the 
Rose  (Song),  Schnecker;  La  Lisonjera,  Chaminade;  Marche 
des  Tziganes  (4  hands),  De  Quinn. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  William  C.  Leonardi. 

The  Palms  (4  hands),  Faure-Northrup;  Etude  (4  hands), 
Diabelli;  Oriana,  Macy;  Sunflowers  (4  hands),  Strelezki; 
Chansonette,  Rogers;  Dolcinelle,  Macy;  Golden  Rod,  Oehm- 
ler;  The  Last  Smile,  Wollenhaupt;  Sonate  Allegro,  Op.  12, 
Mozart;  By  the  Mountain  Spring,  Bohm;  Humoresque,  Op. 
68,  Brandeis. 

Pupils  of  C.  L.  Riege. 

Advance  of  the  Guards,  Schmoll;  The  Red  Sarafan, 
Kronn;  Flower  Song,  Lange;  Two  Thoughts  (Grave  and 
Gay),  Neeke;  Evening  Star,  Goerdeler:  Traum  der  Sennerin 
(4  hands),  Labitsky;  Little  Rosebud,  Waddington;  Spinner- 
lied,  Hollaender;  The  Skylark,  Tschaikowsky ;  Curious 
Story,  Heller;  Serenade,  Schubert;  Moonlight  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  Smith;  Country  Dance  (4  hands),  Nevin. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Wolcott. 

Happy  Farmer,  Schumann;  Jolly  Huntsynan,  Merkel; 
Water  Nympth,  Nevin;  Recollections  of  Italy,  Nurnberg; 
Fanfare  from  Wm.  Tell  (4  hands),  Rossini;  Fantasie,  Tar- 
antelle,  Binet;  Magyar  Dance,  Erkel;  Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No. 

1,  Chopin;  Hunting  Song,  Op.  19,  No.  3,  Mendelssohn;  Noc¬ 
turne,  Op.  37,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Loure,  Bach. 

Pupils  of  Patton  Seminary  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Spring  Song,  Merkel;  Over  the  Way,  Marshall;  Wedding 
Music  (8  hands),  Jensen;  La  Belle  et  la  Bete,  Papini;  Still 
as  the  Night  (song),  Bohm;  Children’s  Dance,  Gurlitt; 
Minuet  (4  hands).  Tours;  My  Little  Love  (song),  Hawley; 
Tarantella,  Heller;  Simple  Aveu,  Thome;  Bubbling  Spring, 
Rive-King;  Hexentanz  (8  hands),  Holst. 

Pupils  of  Bertha  Wille. 

Air  de  Ballet,  Schnecker:  Gipsy  Dance,  Lichner;  Curious 
Story,  Heller;  On  the  Meadow,  Lichner;  Tanz  Rondo, 
Biehl;  By  Moonlight,  Zannoni;  Song  of  Spring,  Kirchner; 
Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka;  Melody  in  F,  Rubinstein; 
Second  Mazurka,  Godard:  Allegro,  from  Op.  14,  No.  2,  Bee¬ 
thoven;  Fanfare  from  William  Tell  (duet),  Rossini. 
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The  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing,  by 
H.  W.  Greene,  is  now  in  process  of  printing.  This 
work  will  be  in  four  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field 
of  vocalises.  The  best  of  the  best  will  be  found  in 
this  course.  The  selecting,  grading,  and  editing  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Greene,  one  of  our  most  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  of  singing.  This  work  will  be  a 
boon  to  many  teachers  who  want  the  best,  but  do  not 
know  what  to  select.  No  particular  school  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  advocated;  any  method  can  be  applied.  This 
work  consists  of  material  for  use,  and  is  selected  from 
the  highest  sources. 

We  would  ask  the  attention,  in  this  connection,  to 
F.  W.  Root’s  voice  building  series,  “The  Technic  and 
Art  of  Singing,”  which  we  have  been  publishing  for 
some  time.  These  two  works  form  a  complete  course 
of  instruction  for  the  voice  at  once  modern  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Every  phase  of  voice  training  is  fully  covered. 
The  usual  special  offer  is  made  on  Volume  III  of  the 
"Standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing.”  While  the 
book  is  in  press  it  can  be  subscribed  to  for  only  40 
cents,  postage  paid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 
If  a  charge  is  to  be  made  on  our  books,  postage  is  ad¬ 
ditional.  We  will  also  send  Volumes  I,  II,  and  III 
for  one  dollar;  but  in  no  case  will  the  separate 
Volumes  I  and  II  be  sent  at  the  above  prices.  Vol¬ 
umes  I  and  II  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 

*  *  * 

The  matter  of  music  supplies  is  one  of  interest  to 
every  teacher.  The  main  thing  in  ordering  by  mail 
is  to  secure  promptly  what  you  order.  If  the  house 
from  which  you  order  must  in  turn  order  from  some 
other,  why  not  order  from  headquarters  yourself? 
This  saves  delay,  annoyance,  and,  in  most  cases,  ex¬ 
pense.  Another  very  important  thing  is  to  get  the 
best  editions.  The  country  is  full  of  poor  editions  of 
the  popular  works,  and  these  poor  euitions  are  often 
issued  by  the  big  publishing  houses. 

Filling  orders  by  mail  requires  the  greatest  care; 
every  order  that  we  fill  requires  some  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Our  best  clerks  are  used  for  checking  the  or¬ 
ders.  They  see  that  every  order  is  properly  filled. 
It  requires  those  of  our  most  experienced  men  for 
this  work.  Every  detail  of  the  order  is  attended  to 
by  these  men.  Teachers  often  put  on  a  postal  card 
enough  matter  to  cover  four  pages  of  note  paper. 
To  properly  decipher  orders  thus  written  is  a  task 
that  requires  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  We  have  made 
the  “mail  order”  business  our  specialty,  and  have 
perhaps  the  best-equipped  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  Our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  kept. 

Our  new  building,  which  is  about  in  order,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  our  increasing  trade.  We  have 
room  to  spread,  and  every  department  is  fitted  up 
in  modern  style.  We  ask  a  trial  of  our  methods. 
You  may  be  able  here  and  there  to  buy  something  a 
little  cheaper,  but  nowhere  can  you  get  better  service 
or  more  reliable  goods.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  terms. 

*  *  * 

We  will  extend  the  special  offer  on  the  mandolin 
collection  noticed  last  month.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  collection  is  for  every  possible  combi¬ 
nation  of  mandolin  clubs  in  all  seven  parts.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  called  the  “Majestic,”  and  is  arranged  by 
R.  L.  Weaver.  The  pieces  are  all  attractive,  fifteen 
in  number,  and  without  doubt  will  be  sought  for  by 
all  mandolin  players.  Our  offer  for  this  month  is 
only  50  cents  for  the  complete  orchestra,  and  only 
15  cents  for  any  separate  part. 

*  *  * 

Every  teacher  should  possess  at  least  one  good 
book  of  reference.  There  is  constantly  coming  up  in 
the  teacher’s  work  subjects  that  only  a  good  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  music  can  answer.  Perhaps  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  one  is  Riemann’s.  It  contains  nearly  1000 
pages,  and  every  conceivable  subject  is  discussed 
therein.  We  offer  the  work  complete  postpaid  for 
only  four  subscriptions.  You  need  not  send  these 
subscriptions  in  at  one  time.  Send  them  in  as  you 
procure  them.  The  full  price  must  be  sent.  We  will 
give  you  credit  on  our  books  for  number  sent.  When 
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the  required  number  is  reached  the  encyclopedia  will 
be  sent.  Send  for  our  complete  premium  list. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Boston,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  The  Etude,  writes:  “I  consider  the 
April  issue  of  The  Etude  the  finest  number  of  any 
music  journal  I  have  ever  seen.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  keep  up  the  supply  of  useful,  practical  articles.” 
We  appreciate  this  tribute,  and  reiterate  what  we 
have  said  before  that  our  aim  is  to  make  every  issue 
surpass,  in  some  respects  at  least,  previous  issues. 
We  are  giving  to  our  subscribers  a  journal  of  ideas 
that  have  been  tried  and  practiced,  and  that  repre¬ 
sent  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  winters.  We  avoid 
mere  speculation,  theorizing,  and  wordiness.  The 
Etude  is  at  the  service  of  every  one  of  its  readers, 
and  it  will  help  in  every  way  possible  anyone  who 
writes  to  the  editor  for  suggestion  in  musical  lines. 
Every  letter  receives  attention  and  articles  are  wel¬ 
comed  from  any  source  whatever.  Of  course,  we  can 
use  only  a  small  portion  of  what  is  submitted;  so 
teachers  are  requested  to  be  practical  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject  and  pointed  in  their  expression  of  their 
ideas.  We  want  to  get  close  to  every  one  of  our 
readers. 

Teachers  can  confidently  look  forward  to  some 
very  useful  articles  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  cul¬ 
minating,  as  usual,  with  a  specially  valuable  Decem¬ 
ber  issue.  We  have  some  splendid  articles  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  What  is  useful  to  teachers  is  also  useful  to 
their  pupils.  Our  teacher-friends  have  helped  us  to 
increase  our  field,  but  we  know  that  there  are  a  great 
many  teachers  who  do  not  know  how  valuable  an 
educational  tool  The  Etude  is.  Tell  your  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  are  in  the  professioh  what  The  Etude 
has  done  for  you.  Send  us  the  names  of  persons  in  the 
profession  that  you  think  would  like  to  know  about 
The  Etude.  And  then  tell  every  one  of  your  pupil- 
that  The  Etude  has  two  departments  for  them,  spe¬ 
cial  articles,  and  a  generous  supply  of  interesting 
music  every  month,  all  for  $1.50  a  year.  We  offer 
some  valuable  and  useful  premiums  to  teachers  and 
other  persons  who  secure  subscriptions  to  The 
Etude. 

*  *  * 

We  have  a  complete  stock 
MUSIC  FOR  of  Services  and  Solos  for  the 

CHILDREN’S  DAY  above  Service,  and  will  be 

(FLOWER  SUNDAY),  pleased  to  send  same  On 

Selection  to  be  returned 
within  30  days. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  great  demand  during  the  summer 
months  for  reed-organ  music.  The  house  of  Theodore 
Presser  has  perhaps  the  most  valuable  catalogue  of 
sheet  music  and  studies  for  this  instrument.  We 
should  be  glad  to  make  selections  at  our  regular  pro¬ 
fessional  discounts,  to  be  used  from  and  kept  during 
the  summer  months,  and  as  much  longer  as  our  pa¬ 
trons  might  desire. 

Our  catalogue  of  music  for  this  instrument  includes 
that  well-known  reed-organ  method  by  Charles  W. 
Landon,  a  set  of  reed-organ  studies  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  and  a  number  of  compositions  especially  written 
and  arranged. 

*  *  * 

“Six  Nature  Songs  for  the  Children”  is  the  title  of 
a  very  attractive  little  book  by  Anna  Josephine  In- 
gersoll.  Five  of  them  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  played 
as  piano  solos  if  desired,  and  are  in  the  easiest  grade, 
with  bass  clef.  This  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  easy  teaching  material,  as  the  text  gives  a 
meaning  of  the  notes,  according  to  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities,  who  have  tried  it  with  success.  As 
songs,  they  may  be  sung  by  one  or  more  voices. 
The  regular  price  is  50  cents,  but  we  will  make  an 
introductory  offer  of  15  cents  a  copy,  postage  paid, 
this  month,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

*  *  * 

Induce  your  friends  and  pupils  to  subscribe  for 
The  Etude.  Neither  you  nor  your  prospective  sub¬ 
scriber  will  ever  regret  your  effort.  For  $1.50  we  give 
during  the  year,  outside  of  over  500  pages  of  valuable 
reading,  120  musical  compositions  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  difficulty- — music  which,  even  at  the 
best  discount  given,  would  cost  $15.  We  make  our 
pay  in  the  way  of  premiums  to  those  who  send  us 
subscriptions  as  liberal  as  it  is  possible.  We  appre¬ 
ciate,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  these  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers  to  en¬ 
large  our  field  of  usefulness. 

For  instance,  if  you  renew  your  own  suoseription, 


and  send  us  one  other,  sending  us  $3,  we  would  give 
you  as  a  premium,  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study,” 
or  five  grades  of  Mathews’  “Graded  Course  of  Stud¬ 
ies,”  or  fifty  visiting  cards  and  plate.  We  select 
these  three  at  random  from  our  premium  list.  Let 
us  send  you  our  complete  premium  list.  Free  sam¬ 
ple  copies  of  The  Etude  will  be  sent  to  you  for  the 
asking  to  aid  in  getting  the  subscriptions. 

Another  offer:  if  you  send  us  $1.85  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study,”  and 
renew  your  subscription  for  one  year.  If  you  send  us 
$2  we  will  renew  your  subscription  for  one  year  and 
send  you  five  grades  of  Mathews’  “Graded  Course  of 
Studies.” 

We  make  no  profit  on  our  premiums.  We  give  the 
greatest  value  possible,  and  the  result  is  surely  worth 
trying  for,  if  only  to  advance  the  cause  of  music 
education.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of 
our  subscribers  for  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  The 
results  have  been  considerable.  . 

*  *  * 

The  various  Summer  Schools  of  music  will  be  found 
well  represented  on  the  latter  pages  of  this  issue.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  every  year  for 
teachers  and  students  to  take  a  short  course  of  study 
during  their  vacation  in  summer.  Teachers  take  the 
course  in  order  to  refresh  their  knowledge  and  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  teaching  during  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  sessions.  Students  show  great  interest  in  these 
Summer  Courses  because  they  are  of  assistance  to 
them  in  entering  upon  their  studies  in  the  Fall.  The 
Summer  School  is,  indeed,  becoming  a  great  factor  in 
musical  "education. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  offering  very  low  rates 
for  this  sort  of  advertising.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
send  these  rates  to  any  teacher,  college,  or  conserva¬ 
tory,  upon  application.  A  strong  notice  of  consider¬ 
able  size  in  our  June  issue  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  any  prospective  Summer  Course  in  Music  Study. 

*  *  * 

The  music  in  this  issue  comprises  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  pieces  in  various  styles  and  grades,  includ¬ 
ing  several  attractive  novelties.  Engelmann’s  “Cherry 
Blossoms”  is  a  characteristic  bit  of  writing,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  usual  style  of  this  popular  composer, 
but  one  of  his  best  recent  compositions.  The  “Rus¬ 
sian  Intermezzo,”  by  Franke,  is  a  captivating  waltz 
movement,  for  the  dance  or  drawing-room.  The 
classic  school  is  well  represented  by  Schubert’s  “Mo¬ 
ment  Musicale”  in  F  minor,  mention  of  which  will  be 
found  on  the  Study  Club  page.  The  four-hand  num¬ 
ber  is  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  march  movement, 
“The  Ambassador,”  by  Klammer.  “Maskers’  Frolics,” 
by  Forster,  is  a  clever  little  teaching  piece  full  of  con¬ 
trasting  touches  and  rhythms.  Zeckwer’s  “Nocturne” 
is  a  composition  of  elegance,  expressive  and  melodi¬ 
ous,  a  fine  study  in  the  production  of  the  singing 
tone.  Macdougall’s  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,”  is  a 
fine  setting  of  the  well-known  hymn  words,  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  place  on  any  service  program,  and  very 
grateful  to  the  singer.  Rathbun’s  “Vesper  Chimes” 
is  a  beautiful  salon  piece  with  a  meditative  quality 
that  makes  it  admirably  suited  to  the  quiet  hour; 
Renard’s  stirring  little  march,  “The  Young  Marshal,” 
tells  its  own  story. 

*  *  * 

“The  Two  Pianists,”  a  collection  for  four  hands, 
will  be  ready  shortly.  All  those  in  any  way  inter¬ 
ested  in  duet  playing  should  not  fail  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  our  special  offer  on  this  work.  It  will  posi¬ 
tively  be  the  best  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued. 
There  are  in  all  twenty-six  pieces,  selected  from  the 
best  of  our  four-hand  publications  of  tne  last  few 
seasons.  All  of  the  arrangements  and  transcriptions 
have  been  especially  made  and  edited  for  us,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  original  pieces  by  well-known  composers. 
There  is  no  padding  on  this  volume.  Every  piece  is 
a  gem,  either  classic,  modern,  or  popular.  “The  Two 
Pianists”  will  be  found  suitable  alike  for  teaching,  for 
the  recital,  for  ensemble  practice,  and  for  sight-read¬ 
ing.  The  special  price  in  40  cents,  postage  paid,  if 
cash  accompanies  the  order.  If  the  book  is  to  be 
charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 

*  *  * 

“The  Organ-Player,”  compiled  by  Preston  Ware 
Orem,  is  a  collection  of  pipe-organ  music  shortly  to 
be  issued.  This  work  will  be  elegantly  gotten  up, 
printed  on  three  staves  (for  manuals  and  pedals), 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  It  will  be  a  most 
useful  and  convenient  collection  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  comprising  standard  and  popular  pieces  for 
church  and  recital,  many  arrangements  and  trans- 
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criptions,  and  a  number  of  original  compositions  and 
adaptations  not  having  previously  appeared  in  any 
collection.  Suggestive  registration  is  given  through¬ 
out  suitable  for  a  three-  or  two-  manual  organ,  also 
fingering,  phrasing,  and  pedaling.  Every  composition 
used  in  this  work  will  be  found  to  be  of  practical 
character,  effective  and  attractive.  Minute  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  various  numbers 
and  in  their  subsequent  preparation  for  publication. 
This  volume  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  organ¬ 
ist,  teacher,  and  student. 

The  special  price  of  the  work  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  75  cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order.  If  the  book  is  to  be  charged  the  post¬ 
age  will  be  additional. 


*  *  * 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  house  to  have  its  service  well- 
nigh  perfect,  but  we  realize  that  now  and  then  a  mis¬ 
take  is  made  which  causes  delay  and  inconvenience. 
If  by  any  chance  your  order  is  delayed  or  not  filled 
properly,  we  will  deem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  us  at  once  and  prompt  remedies  will  be 
applied.  It  is  only  by  co-operation  that  our  service 
can  be  kept  at  the  high  standard  we  have  always 
maintained  and  which  we  desire  to  improve  upon  if 
possible. 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON,  PIANIST,  LECTURE-RE- 
citals,  Russian  music,  engagements  now  booking  for  next 
season.  Circular  and  full  information  on  request.  C.  W. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  Managers,  13  West  Street,  Boston. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— TWO  MANUAL  MASON  &  HAM- 
lin  Pedal  Organ.  W.  P.  Hanna,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


A  LIBERALLY  EDUCATED  MUSICIAN  (A.M.), 
trained  by  prominent  masters  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  and 
theory,  desires  position  in  conservatory  or  college  music 
department.  Ten  years’  experience.  Address  A,  care  of 
The  Etude. 


FOR  SALE— ESTEY  REED  ORGAN,  ALMOST  NEW, 
$35;  Grove’s  “Dictionary  of  Music,”  $12;  "Parsifal,”  full 
orchestral  miniature  score,  $6;  and  other  books  on  music. 
Merriam,  12  Danforth  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CONSERVATORY  FOR  SALE— ESTABLISHED  FOR 
fifteen  years  and  very  advantageously  located-  in  a  large 
inland  city.  Artistic  results  and  business  greater  this  year 
than  ever  before.  This  conservatory  is  well  equipped  for 
the  accommodation  of  boarding  and  resident  pupils,  has  a 
large  and  constantly  growing  patronage,  and  enjoys  a  first- 
class  reputation.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  several 
energetic  musicians  to  form  a  company  or  partnership  to 
continue  the  operation  of  a  well-established  school  of 
music.  The  present  owner  and  musical  director  wishes  to 
spend  some  years  abroad.  Address,  Conservatory  Manager, 
care  of  The  Etude. 


SINGERS  AND  TEACHERS  DESIRING  TO  INVESTI- 
gate  the  method  taught  at  The  National  Summer  School 
of  Music  at  Round  Lake,  near  Saratoga,  should  read  “The 
Renaissance  of  the  Vocal  Art,”  by  Edmund  J.  Myer.  See 
advertisement  of  school  in  this  number. 


WANTED— A  PIANO  AND  A  VIOLIN  TEACHER.  ONE 
educated  abroad  preferred.  Frank  Power,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


HARMONY  LESSONS  BY  MAIL.  ACCORDING  TO  A 
new  system  involving  ear-work  and  analysis  as  well  as 
written  work.  Intended  to  lead  to  practical  harmony  upon 
the  keyboard.  Address  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  3638  Lake  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 


“THE  BURNING  OF  ROME,"  E.  T.  PAULL’S  GREAT 
descriptive  march  is  having  a  tremendous  sale,  over  75,000 
copies  have  been  sold  of  this  piece  since  it  was  placed  on 
the  market  last  November.  Readers  of  The  Etude  will 
find  a  special  offer  on  this  piece  in  the  E.  T.  Pauli  Music 
Co.’s  “ad.”  found  on  another  page  in  this  issue. 


A  TEACHER  HOLDING  PIANO  CERTIFICATE  FROM 
Dr.  Wm.  Mason  and  having  ten  years’  experience,  three  of 
which  were  spent  as  Director  of  Music  in  a  large  boarding 
school,  wishes  position  where  she  can  make  a  specialty  of 
teaching  beginners  in  piano.  Testimonials  sent  on  request. 
Address  M.  E.,  care  of  Etude. 


WANTED— STUDENT  TEACHHRS,  MALE  AND  FE- 
male,  to  teach  elementary  piano  pupils  and  study  for 
graduation  in  high  standard  music  conservatory.  Outline 
experience  and  education.  Send  photograph.  Frederick 
Richards,  2351  Wheeler  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  ADVER- 
tisement  of  The  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  jour¬ 
nal.  This  conservatory  has  an  excellent  faculty,  and  is 
well  equipped  for  teaching  music  in  all  its  branches. 


A  Pipe  Organ  Collection  cf  Standard 
and  Original  Compositions  of  Medium 
Difficulty  for  Church  and  Recital  Vse 


The  Organ  Player 


Compiled  by  PRESTON  WAITE  OREM 

P  RICE,  $1.50 

servicT,^recitaf,Cconcerty  aiid^teachin^use.^  var*ed  an<^  attractlve  number  of  compositions  suited  to  all  purposes-for  church 

evistd  and  edited 
other  work. 

the  arranging,  editing,  and  version  of 'the'  vSriMS  numbSi?*  ’  ““  “““  — =  »  -  UU*UUCI'  wen-known  organists  in 
and  ped^brfhfvebfen  careful^  inc^catfd^11  thr0USh°Ut'  Suitable  for  two‘  or  three-manual  organs.  Fingering,  phrasing, 

has  been'done^in^any^other^ook^i f' m-gan'mus'ki^re^i^ied*  bee"  t0  ^  gr°Und  m°re  widely  and  more  thoroughly  than 

In  grade  the  pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 


THEODORE  PRESSER.  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


“  GET  THE  HABIT  M 

OF  USING 

The  “Kinder”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders 

for  the  piano,  when  teaching  your  small  pupils.  “  No  matter  how  talented  the  pupil  or  how 
competent  the  teacher,  the  best  results  are  not  possible  if  the  child’s  feet  dangle  in  the  air." 

The  Pedal  Extenders,  in  connection  with  Foot  Rest,  give  the  child  the  same  control  of 
the  piano  as  a  grown  person.  No  article  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  help  of  children  in 
JJ1®1.1’  musical  education,  that  has  given  the  satisfaction  to  both  pupil  and  teacher  as  the 
Kinder  ’  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders  have.  They  are  being  used  by  the 
most  up-to-date  teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

THE  PRICE  OF 

Foot  Rest,  $3.00.  Pedal  Extenders,  $2.00  per  set  of  two 

Special  discount  to  teachers  and  trade.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  6 

Sold  by  all  first-class  mus.c  houses.  W,  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  York,  \ 


.'  OF  THE  SKIN. 

r  .  "A  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  Stibsil- 
y  stitutes,  but  a  reason  for  it/’  Removes  all  odor  of  perspl- 
ration.  Delightful  after  Shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed 
<<on  receipt  of  25c.  Get  Mennen’s  (the  original).  Sample  7 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  T. 


A  TONIC 

Horsferd’s  Add  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  glass  of  water, 
refreshes  and  invigorates  the  entire  system. 

A  wholesome  tonic  and  nerve  food. 

Genuine  bears  name  Horsford’s  on  wrapper. 

— — — . —I 


OM  PIAI  Buy  your  violin  front  the 

1^1  I  n  I  M  L  makers  witli  privilege 
of  trying.  Be  sure  of  its  tone— that’s  the 
satisfactory  way — the  way  we  sell 

ROOT  VIOLINS 

§>3.00  to  §140.00.  We  don’t  sell  through 
dealers,  but  save  you  this  profit  and  allow  you  long 
trial.  Handsome  Violin  Catalog  FREE. 

E.  T.  ROOT  SONS,  358  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 


if  or  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Ilanjo  or  Violin. 

Learn  without  a  teacher.  Saves  time  and  worry.  Attach  in  a  minute. 
State  kind  of  instrument.  SPECIAL  OFFER— Fingerboard  and  cele¬ 
brated  “Howard"  Self-Instructor,  regular  price 50c.,  postpaid,  ibr  25o. 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  net  prices  on  every  known  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  SENT  FREE  if  vou  state  article  wanted.  Write  to-dav. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  €0.,  227  fc.  4th  St„  Cincinnati,  U. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  HOUSE! 

j.W.fEPPER  BUILO,,^  IjOUR  |  lu1|STRATED 

catalog/ P 


AND 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS^ 

for  band  ^orchestra  I  . 

established  isle.  «•  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  on  money  refunded 

J.WPEPPER  8T~"& LOCUST  5LS  PHILADA.PA 


YOVR  MVSIC  IS  TORN!! 


It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 

Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 

roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper _ 

25  cents,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer  does 
not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDING  CO.,  624  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KIMSEY’S  Improved 
WAIST  LENGTHENER 

gives  the  very  smartest  “dip" 
or  straight-front  figure.  No 
corset,  however  shaped,  equals 
it  in  gracefulness  of  effect. 

You  can  instantly  adjust  to 
desired  length — no  alteration 
of  anything.  Any  style  waist, 
open  back  or  front ;  any  style 
skirt ;  any  style  belt,  sash,  or 
girdle.  Takes  fullness  from 
under  the  skirt  and  puts  it  in 
the  blouse  where  most  needed, 
producing  a  waist  1  ine  of  great¬ 
er  beauty  than  possible  by  any 
other  means.  No  cutting  nor 
pinning.  No  slipping.  Even 
violent  exercise  won  t  disar¬ 
range  it.  Try  one.  Wear  it  a 
month,  then  if  you  don’t  like  it 
return  it  and  get  your  money. 

Price,  25c.  postpaid 

Mystic  Pin  Skirt  Lifter,  FREE!  — We  will 
give  to  every  lady  ordering  a  Kimsey  lm= 
proved  Waist  Lengthener,  and  mentioning 
The  Etude,  a  Mystic  Pin  Skirt  lifter.  Just 
the  thing  for  elevating  the  skirt,  either  on  the  street  or  in 

^rv?fe1/orSe'  KIMSEY  MFG.  CO.,  504  Odd  Fellows’  Temple 

Catalogue  of  other  specialties  and  terms  to  agents.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RULED  CHART  PAPER 

Size,  31  X45  inches,  ruled  both  sides 
■  o  cents  each  sheet,  postpaid 
50  cents  per  dozen,  by  express 

Large  sheets  of  heavy,  strong  rope  manila  paper, 
ruled  both  sides  with  four  staves,  the  lines  of  each  staff 
one  inch  apart ;  for  use  in  illustrating  for  classes,  lec¬ 
tures,  etc.,  and  for  making  your  own  charts  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

The  blank  paper  without  lines  we  will  sell  for  35 
cents  per  dozen  sheets,  net.  Postage  additional. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa-. 

FAC  SIMILE  AGENT’S  RECEIPT 


subscri 

beginning  wifi 


I70S  CHE3TMMT  3T. 


RtPR£5£NTATrvr 

,  m. 


Give  no  money  to  traveling  AGENTS  without  jelling  fc.es, 
•met  l&rSer  copy  of  above  receipt. 

(Signed)  THEO.  PRESSER.. 

Publisher  of  “  The  Etude,* 
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the  ETUDE 


Stein&vay  'piano 

THE  VERTEGRAND 

(Trade- Marked) 

£ 500 

With  the  widespread  growth  of  musical  education  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  Steinway  Piano  increase  rapidly  in  numbers. 

Where  formerly  one  person  was  found  able  to  appreciate  the  artistic  superiority 
of  the  Steinway  ideal  there  are  now  hundreds. 

A  new  demand  has  consequently  arisen  for  a  piano  having  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  more  expensive  instrument  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  Vertegrand  is  unsurpassed  in  precision,  elasticity  and  power  of  action,  and 
like  all  Steinways  is  beyond  competition  in  solidity  of  construction,  general 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  consequent  durability. 

Sterling  Pianos  at  $300  upwards  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  very  popular — 
worthy  of  more  general  recognition  and  increased  price. 

Time  Payments  Accepted 

SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

N.  STETSON  &  CO. 


1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


L.  H. — Kammenoi-Ostrow  is  a  name  given  to  a  set  or 
pieces  by  Rubinstein.  It  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a 
fashionable  Russian  watering-place  which  Rubinstein  used 
to  visit.  Each  piece  of  the  set  is  supposed  to  be  a  musical 
portrait  or  picture  of  persons  the  composer  met  at  this 
place.  The  favorite  is  No.  22,  which  is  fully  and  beauti¬ 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Edward  Baxter  Perry  in  his  “De¬ 
scriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Compositions.” 


P.  M.  B. — 1.  The  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  in  four-part  har¬ 
mony  depend  not  upon  the  soprano  note,  but  upon  the 
chord  to  be  used  and  also  upon  the  distribution  of  the  notes 
in  the  previous  chord,  and  also  upon  what  is  possible  and 
good  in  the  succeeding  chord.  Thus  C,  which  you  instance, 
might  be  part  of  the  chord  C-E-G,  F-A-C,  A-C-E,  F-A- 
flat-C,  C-E-flat-G,  A-flat-C-E-flat,  or  of  a  dissonance  like 
D-F-sharp-A-C,  or  E-flat-F-sharp-A-C,  etc.  You  must 
look  to  the  rules  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  for  an 
answer  to  your  query  as  to  what  the  notes  for  alto,  tenor, 
and  bass  will  be  when  a  certain  soprano  is  given. 

2.  The  “Davidsbiindler”  was  an  imaginary  association, 
of  Schumann  and  his  friends,  banded  together  against 
scholasticism  and  old-fashioned  pedantry  in  music,  as 
David  and  his  men  were  in  league  against  the  Philistines. 
They  contributed  articles  on  music  to  Schumann’s  paper 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik  (New  Journal  or  Review  for 
Music). 

3.  Heine  was  one  of  the  most  noted  German  poets.  His 
little  poem  “Du  bist  wie  eine  blume”  (“Thou  art  like  a 
flower”)  has  been  set  to  music  oftener  than  any  other 
poem.  Jean  Paul  Richter  was  a  German  author  who  lived 
1763-1825.  His  writings  are  fantastic  in  character. 


Kjeep  your  Music 
fiicely  'Bound 


It  doesn’t  pay  to  have  it  torn,  ragged,  and  hard  to  find. 


has  a  flexible  cover — sheet  music  size — that  can  be  easily 
rolled  ;  will  save  the  edges  of  your  music  and  make  your 
collection  look  neat  and  attractive  always.  ^ 

It  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  gummed  stubs  to  hold 
64  pages  of  music,  and  when  you  have  once  pasted  them 
they  are  where  you  can  find  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

Every  Music  Teacher  and  Student  tvill 
recognize  the  'Value  of  this  “Binder 

It  is  a  music,  time,  money,  and  mind  saver. 

Ask  for  THE  KIMSEY  GUMMED  STUB  FLAT  OPEN 
MUSIC  BINDER 

at  your  music  store  ;  or,  we  will  send  it  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver. 

WM.  SCA.TCHA.'RV,  J'R. 

500  Odd  Fellobvj  Temple,  “PH  I  LA.  DEL  "PH  I  A. 


Ernest  M.  Skinner  &  Co 

Church 

Organ  Builders 

387  East  Eighth  Street 
SOVTH  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Skinner  Tubular  and  Electro  Pneu- 
matic  Action  and  Movable  Consol* 
Moderrvlzing  Old  Instruments  a.  Specialty 

Examples  of  the  Skinner  action  and  consoles  may  be  found  In 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston'  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York; 
Church  of  Divine  Paternity,  New  York;  South  Congregationai 
Church,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston;  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn  ;  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn;  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York;  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
York  ;  Second  Presbyterian  Chi’  ch,  Chicago,  111.;  Second  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  Chicago,  111.;  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Tons 
unexcelled. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  IN  PUBLIC 
WITHOUT  BEING  NERVOUS 

(COPYRIGHTED) 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN.  PRICE,  TWELVE  CENTS 

Single  copies  by  mail.  Ten  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cett  stamp. 
Ten  copies  by  mail.  One  dollar  and  five  one-cent  stamps. 

Fifty  copies  by  mail,  Five  dollars  and  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 

Address:  Madame  A.  Pupin,  Stat:on  O,  New  York  City 


PRINTING 

is  unlike  any  other  manufactured  product — it  must  be 
made  to  order. 

Therefore,  it  never  pays  to  consider  the  lowest  price, 
for  you  seldom  get  one  cent’s  worth  more  than  you  pay. 
Make  quality  the  factor,  not  quantity,  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  returns. 

We  make  printing  for  the  Musical  Profession  a  specialty 
and  can  be  of  use  for  you. 

WM.  F.  FELL  COMPANY 

PRINTERS 

1220=1224  SANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


ETA  HAND-ENGRAVED 

VISITING  CARDS 


4.  A  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  means  a  composition 
to  be  played  by  a  piano,  first  and  second  violins,  viola, 
and  ’cello.  This  does  not  mean  an  orchestral  selection  in 
which  the  parts  mentioned  are  played,  but  a  composition 
written  for  the  five  instruments  and  complete.  String 
quintets  are  usually  written  in  sonata  form. 

5.  Christoph  Willibald  Ritter  von  Gluck  is  the  composer’s 
full  name.  The  term  “Ritter”  signifies  that  Gluck  was 
knighted,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  English  “Sir.” 

6.  “La  Finta  Semplice”  means  a  “Simple  Trick”;  “Re  di 
Ponto”  means  "King  of  Pontus”;  “Cosi  fan  Tutti,”  “Once 
for  All”;  “Tuba  Mirum,”  “Wonderful  Trumpet.”  These 
two  words  begin  one  of  the  verses  of  the  old  Latin  hymn 
“Dies  Iras,”  “Day  of  Wrath”  or  “Judgment,”  the  verse 
is: — 

“Tuba  Mirum  spargens  sonum. 

Per  sepulehra  regionum, 

Coget  omnes  ante  thronum.” 

The  Episcopal  hymnal  gives  an  English  version  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

“Wondrous- sound  the  trumpet  flingeth; 

Through  earth’s  sepulchres  it  ringeth; 

All  before  the  throne  it  bringeth.” 

7.  Wieland  was  a  German  poet,  1733-1813. 

8.  “A  fugue  on  Bach’s  name”  means  that  the  letters 
B-A-C-H  (used  by  the  Germans  to  indicate  B  natural,  as 
B  is  used  for  the  degree  we  call  B-flat)  form  the  subject 
or  theme  upon  which  the  fugue  is  based. 

9.  Nicolo  Paganini  was  born  at  Genoa,  October  27,  1782, 
died  at  Nice,  May  27,  1840. 

10.  “Der  Freischiitz”  has  no  direct  English  equivalent. 
Literally  it  means  “free  marksman” — one  who  shoots  with 
enchanted- bullets. 

11.  Three-part  harmony  may  be  written  for  any  three  of 
the  usual  four  voices,  for  any  combination  of  male  or  fe¬ 
male  voices  alone.  Only  three  notes  are  used  in  each 
chord. 


75  Cents,  postpaid 

ALSO  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
CARDS,  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  - 


Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 

WALKER  BROS.,  108  N.  10th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LA  PARISIENNE^™, 

PARQIEAI  flower  maidens’  chorus 

EHnOlf  HLArr’for  P'ano  by  Maurice  Arnold 


Special  to  Teachers,  20c.  each 

COSMOPOLITAN  MUSIC  COMPANY 

53  W.  28TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 


BREHM’S  MONTHLY  BARGAIN 

Moonlight  on  the  Ocean,  by  John  Martin.  A  beautiful  new 
reverie,  very  melodious  ;  price,  50c. 

Sweet  Tones,  by  E.  S.  Phelps.  As  the  title  implies,  a  dainty  tone- 
poem  ;  price,  50c. 

Blush  of  Roses  Waltz,  by  Chas.  Kuebler,  composer  of  Cupid’s 
Pranks  Waltz  ;  price,  60c. 

I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  with  Angels.  A  beautiful  new  sacred  soog,  by 
Hartleb.  For  medium  voice  ;  price,  50c. 

To  introduce  among  teachers  for  a  short  time,  15c.  each;  two  for 

25c.;  three  for  30c.;  four  for  35c.  BREHM  BROS.,  Erie,  Pa. 


R. — I-  Heavy  chords  are  played  from  the  shoulder,  with 
the  full-arm  touch. 

2.  In  any  ordinary  accompaniment,  such  as  a  waltz,  the 
octave  or  single  bass  note  occurring  on  the  accented  beat 
will  be  taken  with  the  down-arm,  the  following  chords 
with  the  up-arm  touch. 

3.  After  a  chprd  has  been  struck,  if  it  is  a  soft  chord  or 
if  it  is  to  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time,  the  wrist 
will  naturally  fall  if  the  arm  is  in  a  properly  relaxed  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  wrist  does  not  sink,  at  least  slightly,  it 
denotes  a  contracted  condition. 

4.  Mason's  “Touch  and  Technic”  can  and  should  be  used 
in  the  early  and  intermediate  grades. 

5.  During  finger  work — such  as  scale  passages,  etc. — the 
wrist  should  be  held  loosely,  but  not  elevated  or  unduly 
depressed.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  that  of  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  first  finger-joint  to  the  elbow.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  as  explained  in  the  answer  to  your 
third  question,  the  wrist  naturally  falls  below  the  level. 
It  is  rarely  elevated  except  in  certain  forte  chords  and  the 
natural  raising  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

6.  Melodious  teaching  pieces  ranging  in  grade  from  2  to  5 
are  to  be  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Etude. 

7.  A  taste  for  good  music  is  to  be  gradually  cultivated; 
it  may  not  be  driven.  You  should  proceed  cautiously 
with  your  pupils.  You  need  not  use  trashy  music,  but  your 
pieces  should  be  melodious  and  attractive.  Use  bright  and 
interesting  studies, — there  are  many  such, — and  yet  away 
from  the  conversional  ground.  The  studies  in  the  “Stand¬ 
ard  Graded  Course”  have  proved  very  popular  with  pupils. 

E  H. — In  hymn  playing,  anthem  accompaniments,  etc., 
the  reed-organ  should,  be  played  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
church-  or  pipe-  organ.  That  is  to  say,  ail  repeated  notes 
occurring  in  the  inner  voices  (alto  and  tenor)  are  to  be 
tied  and  sustained;  also  all  bass  notes,  except  those  oc¬ 
curring  on  a  strongly  accented  beat.  Repeated  notes  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  melody  should  never  be  tied.  All  pieces,  of 
course,  must  be  played  as  written. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ADVERTISING 

Special  Terms  under  this  head.  Correspondence  solicited. 

“THE  ETUDE,”  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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How  often  does  this  little  word,  if  used  injudi¬ 
ciously,  arouse  only  feelings  of  resentment  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  ?  Every  wrong,  it  is 
true,  should  be  corrected.  Troublesome  mannerisms 
and  ways  will  constantly  arise  which  need  the  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  of  the  teacher  to  bring  under  subjection,  but 
in  order  to  correct  faults  the  teacher  should  place 
himself  in  thought  in  the  position  of  the  pupil,  and 
just  then  is  it  time  to  begin  work.  One  should  be¬ 
come  the  personal  friend  of  his  pupils  to  the  extent 
that  the  lesson  hour  is  anticipated  with  pleasure 
rather  than  with  a  fear  of  reprimand,  of  no  com¬ 
mendation  for  work  done,  or  recognition  of  honest 
efforts  to  reach  desired  results.  Rather  than  con¬ 
stantly  to  give  reproof  or  correction  in  the  form  of 
“don't”  do  this,  or  that,  would  it  not  be  a  wise  plan 
to  adopt  a  more  persuasive  or  suggestive  method? 
To  say,  tactfully,  “try  this  way,”  is  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest,  arouse  to  effort;  remember  that,  especially  in 
the  case  of  beginners,  the  hands  are  slow  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  positions  on  the  keys,  and 
that  just  here,  too,  is  where  patience,  persistence,  and 
kindness  are  most  needed  in  the  effort  to  establish 
correct  habits  in  the  pupil.  With  his  more  advanced 
students  let  the  teacher  demonstrate  often  by  exam¬ 
ple  how  a  part  should  be  played,  and  also  how  it 
should  not  be  played,  accentuating  and  bringing  out 
forcibly  the  mistakes  made  by  the  pupil,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  thus  see  why,  and  how  he  is  wrong,  and  his 
understanding  be  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  accurate  ways.- — Maud  Willard. 

A  SONG  FROM  A  KEYBOARD. 

Hate  you  ever  been  chained  to  the  sidewalk  on 
hearing  some  artistic  soul  pour  out  its  yearnings  in 
the  most  exquisite  tones  wrung  from  a  beloved  piano¬ 
forte?  To-day  I  heard  the  strains  of  that  beautiful 
Schiitt  A  alse,  “A  la  bien  aimbe”;  glancing  about  I 
saw  passing  on  the  rainy  sidewalk  a  lonely  and  drip¬ 
ping  scissors-grinder  who,  as  the  tones  fell  upon  his 
ear,  hushed  his  bell  and  slackened  his  pace,  seeming 
to  listen.  Then  I  thought:  A  song  from  the  key¬ 
board  may  be  freighted  with  love  and  joy,  and  carry 
a  message  to  every  hearing  ear.  If  this  be  true  shall 
we  not  sing  songs  of  joy,  and  think  love  into  every 
tone;  and  shall  not  each  chord  be  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  each  one  with  his  fellow,  breathing  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  spheres. — IF.  F.  McDonald. 

praying  by  ear. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  questioned  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  allowing  children  to  play  by  ear.  In  re¬ 
sponse,  I  acknowledge  that  I  generally  allow  my 
pupils  to  do  so,  but  prefer  that  my  permission  should 
not  be  asked,  as  I  cannot  always  conscientiously  en¬ 
courage  it,  because,  although  in  many  ways  a  help, 
it  is  sometimes  detrimental  to  a  child’s  playing. 

From  a  very  early  age  it  has  been  one  of  great 
pleasures,  and  I  have  not  always  the  heart  to  deny  a 
pupil  this  indulgence.  Of  course  this  must  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  practising,  nor  with  the  lesson,  but  I 
have  made  use  of  this  way  of  teaching  for  certain 
pupils.  I  have  interested  a  hopelessly  unmusical  child 
by  dictating  to  him  popular  tunes  by  ear,  which  he 
would  write  down  on  music  paper.  This  answered 
the  purpose  of  keeping  him  quiet,  impressing  upon  his 
mind  the  position  of  the  notes  on  the  staff,  and  as  I 
selected  a  tune  which  to  him  was  familiar,  made  him 
eager  afterward  to  play  the  music,  even  if  it  should 
be  only  with  one  finger.  Of  course,  memory  might 
be  exercised,  but,  with  the  most  trivial  tunes,  it  is 
easier  for  many  people  to  dictate  by  ear. 

The  gift  of  playing  by  ear  will,  if  abused,  be¬ 
come  a  great  evil,  but  used  with  discretion  will  as¬ 
sist  in  the  study  of  music  and  lead  to  something 
greater. — Anon. 

MECHANISM  AND  PIANISM. 

One  thing  in  Mr.  Hale’s  article  in  the  Teachers’ 
Round  Table,  March  issue  of  The  Etude,  that  inter¬ 
ested  me  was  his  statement  that  “the  very  first  things 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  exercises  for  the  fingers  are 
simple  gymnastics  away  from  the  piano.”  The  act  of 
playing  involves  several  operations,  and  it  seems  to 


AN  OPEN  SECRET. 


Dear  Grace : 

You  could  not  but  take  the  work  of 
‘  ‘  Kindergarten  Music-Building,  the  Science  of 
Music  and  Education”  other  than  seriously.  It 
is  indeed  beyond  expression,  wonderful !  I  have 
already  had  proof  of  the  ‘ 1  Kindergarten  Music- 
Building  Educational  Society’s  ”  wisdom  and 
fraternal  care  for  the  teachers’  welfare  :  it  has 
been  of  service  to  me.  Tiny  tots  so  come  to  me 
that  next  year  I  shall  take  “Color  and  Tone  at 
the  Pianoforte,”  which  gives  a  set  of  lessons  for 
but  twenty-five  (25)  dollars,  and  judging  from 
the  other  series  I  have  taken  for  the  older  children 
I  know  it  is  fascinating.  Some  day  I  shall  have 
my  dream  realized  of  studying  the  pure  Kinder¬ 
garten  AFork  with  Mrs.  N.  K.  Darlingtone  of 
Boston.  Those  who  have  met  her  find  her  an  ideal 
teacher,  and  the  more  you  have  of  her  work,  the 
more  you  love  and  enjoy  it.  I  am  just  writing  to 
Kitty  Leslie,  who  objects  to  lessons  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  that  she  can  find  one  of  the  assistant  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Normal  Department  not  far  from  her 
home.  I  have  learned  that  this  department  is 
well  represented  by  able  instructors.  AVish  I  had 
time  to  write  of  the  many  true  and  delightful 
thoughts  this  work  develops  in  the  children. 

How  much  nearer  we  three,  you,  Helen,  and  I, 
have  become  since  we  have  had  this  one  common 
interest — ‘  ‘Kindergarten  Music-Building” — which 
seems  to  bring  all  towards  True  Harmony  and  Love. 


Affectionately, 


Elizabeth. 


Beete Violins  Days^F^’fri^L 

Soulful  mellow  tone. 


Send  stamp  for  valuable  booklet, 
“  How  to  Judge  Violins.” 

BYRON  B.  BEEBE,  Box  J,  Franklin  Park  (Chicago),  111. 


N\.  P.  IVIOLLER 

Pipe  Organs 

More  than  600  Moller  Pipe  Organs  now  in  use. 
Specifications  and  estimates  free  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
For  catalogues  and  full  particulars,  address 

M.  P.  SVIOLLER,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


KING  IDEAL 


MUSIC  CABINET 


TTNTIRELY  unique  and  new. 

Most  convenient  for  any 
musician.  Swings  the  music  out 
to  you  and  keeps  it  in  order. 
Made  from  choicest  Mahog¬ 
any  or  Quartered  Oak,  richly 
finished  and  carefully  joined. 
Price,  $12.00.  Dealers 
charge  $20.00. 

THE  PIANO  PLAYER 
RECORD  CABINET 
designed  specially  to  hold  piano 
player  records.  Holds  48  to 
56  records,  is  arranged  so  that 
you  can  tell  just  where  each 
record  may  be  found  and  just 
which  records  have  been  played.  Mahogany  or  Golden  Oak 
finish.  Patent  doors  with  patent  locks.  Movable  shelves. 
Fine  and  new  piece  of  furniture.  Price,  $16.00.  Dealers 
charge  $ 22.00 .  Write  for  our  special  catalog  of  music, 

library,  office  and  household  furniture.  It  is  free. 

KING  FURNITURE  CO.,  839  Niagara  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


THE  H.  W.  GREENE  Brookfield  Center 

Summer  School  of  Music  CONN- 

Combines  the  advantages  of  Special  Musical  Culture  with  a 
delightful  Summer  Home  in  a  healthful  rural  New  England  village. 

Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory.  Celebrated  New  York  teachers  in  each  department. 
Interesting  Lectures  and  Recitals,  Normal  Classes,  and  Concerts,  all  of  special  value  to  Teachers 
and  Students.  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Address,  H.  W.  GREENE,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


me  reasonable  that,  so  far  as  possible,  these  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  done  separately.  Therefore,  why  not 
train  the  fingers  to  make  certain  necessary  motions 
without  the  distraction  of  sound,  or  of  causing  pupils 
to  think  that  when  they  strike  the  keys  they  must 
make  music.  Discriminate  between  mechanism  and 
pianism.  The  part  can  well  come  before  the  whole. — - 
Sarah  A.  Grandin. 

FINGER  EXERCISES. 

The  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Hale  in  the  Teachers’ 
Round  Table  column  of  the  March  Etude  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  so  far  as  my  views  are  concerned. 
For  some  years  I  have  been  coming  to  the  opinion 


that  I  accepted  pieces  and  studies  as  useful  because 
they  had  been,  presumably,  written  by  some  well- 
known  composer,  some  experienced  teacher  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  discriminating  publisher  as  having  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  repay  the  investment  of  capital  to 
bring  out  the  works  and  place  them  on  the  market. 
In  other  words  I  was  getting  to  the  point  where  I 
was  inclined  to  accept  a  published  thing  as  useful  be¬ 
cause  it  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  several  person’s  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  believe  what  was  said  about  the  value, 
technical  and  otherwise,  of  studies  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time. 

It  dawned  upon  me  that  perhaps  I  could  play  mor» 
of  a  man’s  part  and  learn  to  judge  for  myself.  I  knew 
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something  of  harmony.  I  had  studied  technic,  and  I 
had  been  teaching  some  years  and  trying  to  advance 
my  pupils.  I  now  reached  the  opinion  that  I  had  de¬ 
pended  far  too  much  upon  the  work  of  others.  I  now 
Degan  to  look  into  things  for  myself. 

The  next  time  I  took  up  a  set  of  studies  I  examined 
each  one  carefully  to  see  just  how  much  real  value 
there  might  be  in  the  page  or  two  covered  by  the 
study.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  see  that  much 
padding  had  been  used.  The  next  step  was  to  con¬ 
dense  the  material  into  short  exercises,  care  being 
used  to  practice  the  more  difficult  passages  much  of- 
tener  than  the  easier.  Each  piece  or  study  was  bui.t 
around  some  special  technical  figure  and  my  aim  was 
to  use  that  figure,  sequentially  or  otherwise,  so  as  to 
progress  toward  greater  technical  accomplishment.  I 
found  that  I  could  interest  my  pupils  to  work  out  a 
point  of  technic  if  I  could  get  them  to  understand 
what  I  wanted.  It  then  became,  as  it  were,  an  exer¬ 
cise  to  promote  reach,  quickness,  flexibility,  etc.  But 
I  was  always  careful  not  to  ask  too  much. 

The  pieces  I  used  were  studied  in  the  same  way. 
Each  hand  usually  had  one  or  more  passages  that 
could  be  used  to  promote  technical  proficiency,  and  I 
encouraged  my  pupils  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  to 
find  such  places  for  themselves.  The  piece  ought  to 
be  musical,  of  course,  but  one  which  is  used  for  an 
educational  end  ought  to  have  within  it  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  giving  the  pupil  the  glow  of  having  ac¬ 
complished  something  to  make  him  a  better  player.— 
J.  A.  Barnes. 

THE  FIRST  FINGER  TRAINING. 

I  find  that  the  average  teacher  does  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  first  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fingers.  I  use  Schmidt's  “Preparatory 
Studies”  a  great  deal,  and  I  find  them  very  useful, 
especially  in  strengthening  the  fourth  finger,  and  I 
think  they  certainly  help  the  pupil  in  holding  the 
hands  correctly.  I  write  a  good  many  studies  for 
the  left  hand,  and  the  first  weeks  of  study  work  the 
left  hand  a  little  more  than  the  right.  I  make  my 
work  interesting  and  keep  my  studies  as  melodious 
as  possible.  Show  me  a  pupil  that  is  interested  in  his 
or  her  work  and  I  will  show  you  one  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed. 

The  teacher  should  study  his  pupil.  If  the  teacher 
will  be  a  student  of  human  nature  he  will  find  that 
every  pupil  can  be  made  to  practice  understandinglv 
and  to  good  purpose.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hale  in  his 
article  in  the  March  Etude  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  hands;  everything  must  be  unconstrained  and 
perfectly  natural.- — Wright  D.  Holmes. 


THE  UNTALENTED  PUPIL. 

Is  it  not  cruel  of  a  physician  to  tell  a  patient 
whose  case  is  hopeless,  his  real  condition?  Of  course, 
there  are  some  exceptional  cases,  when  it  is  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  plain  duty  to  reveal  the  truth  to  the  pa¬ 
tient;  but  in  general  it  would  be  cruel  and  inhuman. 
Just  as  cruel  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  to  reveal  the  truth 
to  an  untalented  pupil.  First,  the  only  hopeless  stu¬ 
dents  of  music  are  the  deaf  and  idiots,  but  these  will 
not  undertake  the  study  of  our  art;  second,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  is  just  as  important  for  the  progress  of 
music  that  teachers  cultivate  unmusical  souls  as  well 
as  musical  ones. — Leo  E.  Haendelman. 


STUDY  PIANO  TUNING 


REPAIRING  AND  REGULATING  AT  HOME 

Music  Teachers  and  Pupils  can  learn  to  tune,  regulate,  and  repair 
their  own  pianos,  and  increase  their  income  by  tuning  for  others. 

PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

By  our  “  Pay-as-you-go”  system,  the  student  may  take  as  many 
or  as  few  lessons  as  he  desires,  and  may  accommodate  himself  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  one,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  take  them  oftener  than 
he  finds  convenient,  or  any  more  of  the  lessons  than  he  chooses. 
Should  only  one  lesson  be  taken,  much  valuable  information 
would  be  gained  on  “The  Laws  of  Vibrating  Strings,”  “Har¬ 
monics,”  and  full  directions  on  “How  to  Tune  Unisons,”  which 
would  save  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

Send  for  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 


THE  MVNROE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TVNING 

DEPT.  E 

FALL  RIVER  5  MASSACHUSETTS 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE’S  A  R.ICH  FIELD. 

Be  Independent  and  Your  Own  Employer. 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  Bf  MAIL  by  a  new  scientific  method.  We 
are  the  original  teachers  of  piano  tuning  by  mail,  and  invent¬ 
ors  of  the  TUNE- A-PHONE,  an  instrument  by  which  any 
musician  who  can  hear  can  set  the  equal  temperament. 
The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  voicing, 
repairing,  etc.  It  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand,  with 
attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student.  After  you  have 
graduated  and  receive  your  diploma,  we  help  you  start  in 
business. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Every  musician  should  have  a  knowledge  of  piano  tuning, 
action  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A-PHONE 
(an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student.  Note  the  simplic¬ 
ity,  practicability,  and  compactness  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
so  small  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument 
of  its  kind  ever  invented. 

Our  school  is  the  oldest,  largest,  strongest,  and  only 
practical  correspondence  school  of  piano  tuning  in  the  world. 
Every  detail  of  the  profession  is  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
whole  presented  in  a  simple,  easy,  assimilable  form.  We 
have  the  endorsements  of  ministers,  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  piano  manufacturers,  universities,  and  many  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates.  In  these  days  of  competition  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  it  is  wise  to  fortify  one’s  self  by  learning  a  profession 
which  can  be  turned  into  money  any  time  or  any  place  in  the 
civilized  world  at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  best  instruction 
may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  but  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  You  can  learn  while  retaining  your 
present  income  by  devoting  your  spare  time  to  the  study. 
Write  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  prospectus. 

Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning, 

202  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


MRS.  HUGHEY’S 
HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

5096  McPherson  Ave.,  St.  L  uis  Mo. 

Fletcher,  Intermediate,  Academic,  Collegiate  Courses. 
Lectures,  Recitals.  Best  Modern  Methods.  Literary  and  Art 
instruction  provided  on  application.  G  od  Home 

World’s  Fair  Boarders  r  cei  ed  thr  ugh  the  ummer 


The  Leschetizky  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  FrI.  Prentner 
Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

State  Normal  a.i\d  Training  School  -  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 

KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  studio  beginning  in  October,  Fe  bream 
and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons  during  entire  •eaaon. 
Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 
.  05  Huntington  Chambers.  -  Boston.  Mats*. 

LACY  SCHOOL  of  MUSfiC 

1302  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Teachers'  sad  students’  course  in  all  branches  ad  —fin 

LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 

( Copyrighted  1S99) 

Board  far  faiM  mmtbor  of  pupils.  Scad  tor  etnazhsa. 


GAe  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study  Beginners 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  originator  of  the 
Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners, 
after  returning  from  several  years’  study  with 
Fraulein  Prentner  and  Leschetizky,  the  renowned 
Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed  by  the  lack 
in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came  to  her,  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  that  she  determined  to  perfect  some 
system  bywhich  this  condition  could  beremedied. 
As  Mrs.  Dunning  has  for  years  made  child  nature 
a  study,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical 
instructo  s  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

1st.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  makes  practice  a  pleasure. 

It  teaches  the  true  by  symbol. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important  points 
whet,  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessbns  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 


All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  refined. 

The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day  by 
the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best  and 
most  improved  system  of  music  study  for  begin¬ 
ners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence,  but 
normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  April  and 
July  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire  this 
system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes  : 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical — 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical  work. 
Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the  young  are 
taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning:  I  find  your  method  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended — to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much, 
lours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York.” 


Endorsements  of  the  highest  order  have  been 
received  from  the  following  well-known  American 
musicians : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women's  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant  Gleason, 
Chicago;  John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago  ;  L.  G.  Gottschalk, 
Chicago;  Wilhelm  Kaffenberger,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Dunman,  Buffalo  ;  John  Lund, 
Buffalo  ;  William  S.  Waith,  Buffalo  ;  Signor 
James  Nuno,  Buffalo;  Angelo  M.  Read, 
Buffalo;  Seth  Clark,  Buffalo  ;  Joseph  Mischka, 
Buffalo;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaros- 
law  de  Zielinski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A., 
Buffalo;  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T. 
A.,  Galesberg,  Ill. 

Excellent  positions  awaiting  capable  teacheri 
of  the  Dunning  System.  A  booklet  containing 
letters  from  these  representative  musicians  to. 
gether  with  one  describing  the  Dunning  System 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 


Address  MRS.  CARRIE  L.  DUNNING.  225  Highland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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- _ March I5«h,_i904  |  Dear  Miss  Burrowes:  After  teaching  music  for  18  years  and  look¬ 

ing  into  many  methods,  I  find  none  so  well  arranged  for  children,  and  so  delight¬ 
fully  worked  out  as  The  Burrowes  Course  of  Music  Studyo  The  new  ideas  it  has 
given  me  in  general  teaching  are  alone  worth  its  full  price.—  Flora  E.  Huie. 


Burrowes  Course  of  I 
Music  Study—  Kindergar-  f 
ten  and  Primary,  in¬ 
struction  for  teachers  by  I 
Hume  Study.  Send  f or  r 
booklets.  Katharine  Bur-  I 
rowes,  B  502  Carnegie  I 
Hall,  New  York;  orl 
Suite  B,  5  Kirby  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit. 


Summer  nstitute  for  Teachers 

FOUR  WE  KS  IN  JULY 


Kindergarten 

Lectures  and 

Methods  and 

Exercises  in  hythm, 
Melody  and 

Color  Music 

Harmony 

Address  DANIEL  BATCHELLOR 

3104  Euclid  Avenue - -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Musical  Moments  with  Children 

I  he  Prospectus  of  the  ICindergarien  'Ret)ietz>  for  September,  1903,  says : 

AMONG  the  articles  in  prospect  for  1903-1904  is  a  series  concerned  with  the  musical  development  of  young  chil 
dren.  This  series,  by  Mrs.  Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  entitled  Musical  Moments  with 
Children,  and  deals  with  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  music  sense,  and  the  playful,  incidental  ways  in 
which  that  sense  may  be  cultivated  by  any  Kindergartner,  by  any  mother,  by  anyone  associated  with  young  children. 
The  method  is  in  close  accord  with  Froebel’s  general  method  of  development,  and  shows  how  to  do  with  regard  to 
music  exactly  what  Froebel  indicated  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  It  might  almost  be  Froebel  himself  speaking 
in  certain  parts  of  Early  Beginnings,  Listening  and  Imitating,  Rhyme  and  Rhythm,  etc.  Informality  and  naturalness 
pervade  Mrs.  Sherman’s  entire  plan,  but  steady  progression  and  all-sided  development  are  none  the  less  inherent  in  it. 

Correspondence  Courses  for  Mothers,  Kinderg'artners  and  Music  Teachers;  a.lso  Normal  Training  Course 

for  Teachers  who  wish  <0  form  Mothers’  Classes  and  to  train  Kindergartners  and  Music  Teachers. 

Circulars  and  Terms  on  ^/I replication. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  Providence,  R.  I.,  227  Irving  Avenue 


The  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method  of  Music  Study 


ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS,  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 

This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which,  by  means  of  pictorial  charts, 
drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and  other  interesting  devices,  brings  the  following 
topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension  : 

Musical  Notation,  Elementary  Harmony,  Rhythmic  Motion, 

Keyboard  Location,  Musical  History,  Finger  Calisthenics  and  Technique, 

Audition,  Composition,  Piano  Work. 

This  work  is  intensely  practical  and  instructive,  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundred 
enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a  large  per  cent,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lessons  a.re  equally  Instructive  to  either  child  or  a.dvjlt. 

The  price  for  normal  work,  including  ma.teria.Is,  is  within  the  reach  of  a.11. 


Fall  Term — 10  weeks.  Opens  third  Tuesday  in  September 
Spring  Term— 10  weeks.  Opens  first  Tuesday  in  March 
Summer  Term — 6  weeks.  Opens  second  Tuesday  in  July 


Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets  and 
Correspondence  Course  Circulars 


CLASS  PLAYING  ONE  OF  THE  TEST  GAMES 


Special  Work  may  be  taken  in  Shorter  Periods  by  Special  Arrangement 

Address  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS,  610  Fine  Mich,  sivd.. 


Fletcher.  Music  Method  a  simplex  and 


Origirva.1  Kindergarten 
System  in 

America  and  Europe 


c/1  few  of  the  many 
endorsers  of  the  method : 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON,  New  York 
JOHN  ORTH,  Boston 

DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN,  Leipsic,  Germany 
B.  J.  LANG,  Boston 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Boston 
H.  M.  FIELD,  Leipsic 

WM.  CUMMINGS,  Dir.  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London 
W.  O.  FORSYTH,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  Toronto 
SIGNOR  GARCIA,  London 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston 
CAVEN  BARRON,  Director  London  Conservatory,  London 
DR.  GERRIT  SMITH,  New  York 
W.  MACDONALD  SMITH,  London,  England 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  Boston 
FRANKLIN  TAYLOR,  London,  England 
WM.  TOMLINS,  Choral  Dir. World’s  Columbian  Exp’n,N.Y. 
JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI,  Buffalo 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN, Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Appld.  Music, N.Y. 
MAX  WEIL,  Director  Weil  Conservatory,  Halifax 
GILBERT  R.  COMBS,  Dir.  Broad  St.  Conservatory,  Phila. 
GILMORE  BRYANT,  Dir.  Durham  Conserv’y,  Durham, N.C. 


KINDERGARTEN 

One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  writes  :  Dear  Mrs.  Copp  :  As  you 
are  so  soon  to  go  to  England,  may  I  not  say  to  our 
cousins  across  the  sea — through  you — how  very 
much  I  wish  more  of  the  English  music  teachers 
could  study  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  ?  The 
slight  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  one  or  two 
English  teachers  convinces  me  that  I  am  not  an 
enthusiast,  more  than  others,  in  my  conviation  as 
to  the  absolutely  good  results  of  teaching  children 
according  to  this  Method.  After  a  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  (in  private  lessons)  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  various  grades  of  pupils,  I  entered  the 
study  of  Fletcher  work  from  curiosity,  and  ex¬ 
perimentally.  Now  that  I  have  used  it  with  chil¬ 
dren  since  the  first  year  of  its  being  taught  at  all, 
I  would  far  rather  now  give  a  beginner  in  music 
gratis  lessons  than  not  have  him  know  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  simply  for  the  permanent  influence  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  on  his  whole  musical  future,  if 
rightly  taught.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH  MEDCALF. 


The  Aim  of  the  Fletcher  Method 


is  to  reduce  the  difficulties  which  the  study  of  music  causes  to  children  and  to  give  a 
Fundamental,  Systematic,  and  Logical  Musical  Education  in  a  way  that  shall  be  thorough, 
natural,  and  pleasurable,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Music  to  exercise  threefold  power, — 
to  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally,  and  artistically. 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Copp : 

My  seventh  year’s  work  as  a  Fletcher  Music  Method 
Teacher  has  closed,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
each  year  an  increasing  success.  I  have  found  the  Method  to 
be  all,  and  far  more,  that  it  claims  to  be.  I  have  watched  its 
working  with  the  same  pupils  for  four  consecutive  years  and 
realize  what  a  means  of  education  music  becomes  when 
taught  in  this  way.  The  systematic  course  in  memorizing,  or 
in  modulating,  or  in  ear-training,  or  any  one  subject  in  the 
Method  has  been  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  course  to  me 
alone.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

EMILY  A.  STURGEON. 


I  have  taught  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  now  for  about 
three  years,  with  increasing  satisfaction  as  to  results.  It  has 
helped  me  wonderfully,  not  only  directly  with  my  junior  pu¬ 
pils,  but  in  broadening  and  deepening  all  my  work,  and  solv¬ 
ing  many  knotty  problems  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  one¬ 
sided  about  it, — eye,  ear,  fingers,  brain,  memory,  imagination, 
all  are  reached  and  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  musical  culture.  Further,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  children, 
who  learn  easily,  love  their  classes,  and  later  on  their  practice, 
finding  it  no  hardship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  parents. 

ROBERTA  GEDDES-HARVEY,  Mus.  Bac., 
(Trin.  College).  Organist  of  St.  George’s  Church, 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  Fletcher  System, 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  my  strongest  endorsement.  Every 
school  where  a  course  of  music  is  pursued  should  adopt  this 
Method.  Yours  truly,  ALBERT  A.  MACK, 

Music  Director  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  William  cMason  says  i  New  York. 

The  Fletcher  Method  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  rapid 
and  thorough  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  because  of  its 
tendency  to  immediately  arrest  attention,  to  arouse  interest 
and  thus  to  promote  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  on  the 
part  of  young  children. 


Evelyn  Fletcher-Copp,  the  originator  of  the  Fletcher  Music  Method,  be¬ 
sides  the  broad  musical  education  received  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  five  years’  uninterrupted  musical  study  abroad  under  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hugo  Riemann,  Director  Albert  Fuchs,  Wilhelm  Sadony,  Oscar  Brickner,  etc. 

Since  the  originating  of  her  System,  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  has  successfully  introduced 
her  System  into  London,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Brussels,  and  goes  to  Europe 
every  two  years  to  conduct  normal  classes. 

At  home  and  abroad  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  constantly  investigating  all  methods 
which  are  of  psychological  and  musical  worth,  and  her  pupils  have  the  advantage  of 
being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  latest  European  (as  well  as  American)  ideas. 


They  have  further  the  advantage  of  the 

Fletcher  Musical  Association 

established  in  1898 ;  also  the 

Fletcher  Musica.1  Association  Bulletin 

a  paper  edited  three  times  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fletcher 
Music  Teachers  ;  also  the 

Fletcher  Music  Bureau. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  a  bureau  has  been  opened  to  which 
all  teachers  desiring  situations,  and  all  institutions  desiring  Fletcher  Music  Teachers, 
may  apply.  This  System  is  not  taught  by  correspondence. 


Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  to  America  and  open  her 
normal  classes,  as  usual,  in  Boston  early  in  July. 

E.  A.  FLETCHER=COPP,  Home  Address,  BROOKLINE,  Mass  New  York  Address,  1125  Madison  Avenue 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 


Brenau  Conservatory,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


SUMMER  SESSION — June  to  August,  1904 

Best  equipped  Musical  Institution  in  the  South.  Fifty  new  Steiff  pianos  will  be  in  practice  rooms  by  June  ist. 
Pipe  Organ.  Beautiful  Concert  Hall. 

Southern  Music  Teachers’  Association  will  meet  at  Brenau  June  14th  to  June  18th  inclusive,  during  which 
ten  magnificent  Concerts,  with  full  orchestra  and  chorus  of  100  voices,  will  be  given. 

Faculty  for  Summer  Session  unsurpassed.  Full  course  in  Musical  Pedagogy.  Department  of  Oratory  under 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Stowe,  President  Southern  Teachers’  Oratorical  Association.  Full  course  in  English. 
Brenau  is  an  ideal  place  to  spend  the  summer  months. 

For  catalogue  with  full  information,  address  : 

A.  W.  VAN  HOOSE,  )  Associate  Presidents 

H.  J.  PEARCE,  j  GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 


—  SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  = 

«££  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  JSSSZm 

Write  to  19  W.  I6U1  St.,  New  YorK  City,  tor  Circulars  Address  MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL 


FACULTY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 
MUSIC,  ELOCVTION.  LANGUAGES 

SPECIAL  SVMMER.  SCHOOL 

Finest  Building  Devoted  to  Music  in  America 

For  catalogue,  address 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR. 

Highland  Ave.,  Oak  St,  and  Burnet  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0, 


MUSIC -  EDUCATION 

“  Music  teaches  most  exquisitely 
the  art  of  development.” — D' Israeli. 

SUMMER  NORMAL 
COURSES 

BOSTON— June  27— July  16 
CHICAGO— July  18— August  6 

CONDUCTED  BY 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 

ADDRESS 

511  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 

68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 

V* 

The  only  Mnsic  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  ©f  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 

OPEN  AEE  SUMMER  Eall  Term  Begins  Sept.  29th 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD 


FOR  SINGERS 
AND  TEACHERS 

The  National  Summer  School 

of  MusicHEE^ — 1  :  . 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST 
At  Round  Lake,  n.y.  (near  Saratoga) 
EDMUND  J.  MYER,  Director 

Assisted  by  a  corps  of  competent  teachers 
A  unique  school  for  singers 

A  practical  normal  course  for  teachers  of  singing 
The  only  course  of  the  kind  in  America 

SIXTEEN-PAGE  BOOKLET  SENT  FREE 

Address:  EDMUND  J.  MYER,  32  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  SCHOOLS 


Carnegie  Hall, 
New,  York,  and 
Orange,  N.  J. 


June  1st  to 
October  1st 


A  New  Departure 

MR.  F.  H.  SHEPARD,  AUTHOR  OF  “  HARMONY  SIMPLIFIED,” 

ETC.,  AND  MRS.  SHEPARD  ANNOUNCE  A  SPECIAL  SUMMER 
COURSE  OF  TEN  TO  FIFTEEN  LESSONS  IN  THE 

New  Thought  Applied  to  Music  Teaching 

EMBRACING  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  IDEAS 


CHARACTER. 

BUILDING 

NER.VOVS 

TEACHERS 


FEATVRES 


BRANCHES 


HARMONY 
BY  MAIL 

WESTERN 

TEACHERS 


The  elements  of  Mentality  and  Spirituality,  and 
their  application  to  Music  Study.  On  these  lines 
the  teacher  grows  as  unceasingly  as  the  pupil. 

and  tired  teachers  are  taught  definitely  how  to 
teach  without  exhaustion ;  how  to  substitute 
poise  for  nervousness;  and  how  to  enjoy  every 
moment  of  teaching. 

A  System  of  Technic  which  awakens  the  Art  instinct 
instead  of  repressing  it. 

How  to  secure  immediate  artistic  results  with  the  young¬ 
est  child  without  kindergarten  work. 

How  to  succeed  with  boy  pupils. 

A  new  system  of  teaching  Sight  Playing. 

The  Cheney  System  of  Piano  Teaching. 

Phrasing  and  Interpretation. 

Complete  Repertoire  of  Teaching  Material. 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ  (three  manual  concert  organ 
in  our  Recital  Hall).  Harmony  and  Ear  Training. 
Lectures  and  Recitals. 

Send  for  free  Specimen  Lesson ;  many  teachers  using 
this  as  a  guide  in  their  personal  work. 

For  the  convenience  of  Western  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  will  give  a  course  in  or  near  St.  Louis. 


Write  for  appointment  and  full  information 

The  Shepard  School  of  IVfusic 

Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


VavuW ' 

DallasTexas' 

cms'w.laNdon. 


Olreclor. 


FOR  BUSY 
TEACHERS  IN 


Condensed  Courses 
Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic 


Kindergarten  Course 

for  Teachers  at 

A  REASONABLE  TUITION  RATE 


With  the  practical  application  of 
the  Touches  for  Artistic  Effects 

Course  in  Phrasing  and  Expression 
Round  Table  Talks  and  Lectures 


Classes  from  June  22d  to  July  9th,  at  Dallas,  Texas 
Low  Prices.  Rebate  to  Pupils  coming  from  other  States. 

Address,  Landon  Conservatory,  Box  591,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  T  homas  Normal 

Training  School 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION 


K> 


lindtuorth 


CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

A  first-class  Music  School  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  in  the  South.  Delightful  climate  both  Summer 
and  Winter. 

Special  Courses  for  teachers  June  20  to  July  30. 
Home  Boarding  Department,  pleasant  rooms,  good  table. 
For  catalogue,  address 

KUHT  MUELLER. 

_  235  Courtland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Er'Verell  pianos  used 


EAR.  TRAINING 

and  PEDAGOGY 

Cha.uta.uqua.,  N.  Y.  July  5— August  20 

A  sound,  practical  course  for 
Teachers  of  any  branch  of  Music 

Address,  CAR.R.IE  A.  ALCHIN 
Station  I _  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Ghe  NATIONALISE 
CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC  OF  AMERICA 

Founded  in  1885  by  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber 

Chartered.  in  1891  by  Special  Act  of  Congress 

128  E.  I7th  St..  N.  Y. 

Artistic  Faculty. — Rafael  Joreffy,  Adele  Margulies, 
Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Irenee  Berge, 
Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker,  Charles 
Heinroth,  and  others. 

SUMMER.  TERM 

will  begin  May  ist.  All  branches  of  Music  taught. 

Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy  will  have  a  class  for  teachers 
at  the  National  Conservatory  from  May  17th  to 
July  19th.  The  course  will  consist  of  ten  talks,  with 
illustrations  on  the  piano,  of  Mr.  Joseffy’s  new  work, 
“School  of  Advanced  Piano  Playing,”  and  theoretical 
instruction.  Terms,  $50.00.  Address  Secretary. 


Public  School  Music,  Drawing,  Physical 
Training,  Domestic  Science,  Penmanship, 
Manual  Training.  Tr*  v*  V» 

Also  the  Liebling  System  of  Advanced 
Piano  Study  and  the  Gaynor  System  of 
Elementary  Piano  Study. 

Write  for  special  circulars  to 

EMMA  A.  THOMAS,  Director 

550  Woodward  Avenue 

DETR.OIT  MICHIGAN 
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CHICAGO  MUSIC  SCHOOLS 


6/>e  Dingley-Mathews  School  of  Piano  ?H3.8CALGA0KEVAVr^ 

SUMMER.  COVKSE  FOR  PIANO  TEACHERS,  June  27  to  July  22,  1904 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS,  Director  BLANCHE  DINGLEY-MATHEWS,  Associate 

^Standpoint  o_f  the  School—  Music  is  something  to  Hear,  to  X/ndersland,  and  to  Enjoy.  In  Teaching  Music 
we  Teach  all  Three,  and  how  to  “Play.  The  Summer  Course  gives  Methods,  Principles,  and  Materials 


COURSES  OFFERED 


COURSE  A — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  10.30  to  12,  Mr. Mathews 

Twelve  Lecture  Analyses  of  the  Music  in.  the  Six  Illustrative  Recital 
Programs  below.  As  to  Form,  for  guidance  in  Phrasing  and  Com¬ 
prehensive  Memorizing;  as  to  Style,  with  reference  to  Ideals  In¬ 
tended  ;  as  to  Individual  Beauties  of  the  Music.  For  Musical 
Stimulation  and  More  Exact  Knowledge. 

COURSE  B— Daily,  from  J.30  to  3.  By  Mrs.  Dingley-Mathews 

The  Musical  and  Pianistic  Handling  of  the  Child  from  the  Beginning 
through  the  First  Four  Grades;  the  Principles,  Methods,  Materials, 
and  Ideals.  Ear-Work  from  a  Harmonic  Standpoint,  according  to 
her  own  valuable  new  System.  Principles  of  Musical  Memorizing 


and  Retention;  Interpretation;  Pianistic  Ideals  of  the  Higher  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Instrument. 

COURSE  C — Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  9.30  to  1J.30 

Eight  Lectures  upon  the  Principles,  Methods,  Materials,  and  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Mason’s  System  of  Technics,  which  still  remains  the  most 
pianistic,  most  novel,  comprehensive,  and  productive  of  any. 

Eight  Practical  Classes  in  Mason’s  Technics  (Four  in  a  Class),  in  the 
Touches,  Forms,  Treatment,  and  Principles  of  Rhythmic  Development  in 
Mason’s  System.  (This  covers  the  Four  Volumes  of  Touch  and  Technic.) 
Mr.  Mathews  and  Mrs.  Mathews. 


Harmony  Classes  will  be  Formed  if  Needed.  Private  Lessons,  if  Wanted,  by  Engagement  in  Advance 


SIX  RECITALS  OF  PIANO  MUSIC,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  COURSE  A 

PIANISTS—  MISS  MARTHA  COTTON,  MISS  LULU  YATES,  MRS.  B.  DINGLEY-MATHEWS.  Evenings,  June  30th  and  July  5th,  8th,  J2th,  J5th,  2 1st, 
I.  SONG-FORM— RONDO 


Beethoven — Minuet  in  E  flat.  Op.  31. 

Scherzo  in  C.  Op.  2. 

Schumann — Entrance  to  the  Forest. 
Prophetic  Bird. 

Hunting  Song. 

Chopin — Polonaise  in  C-sharp  Minor. 
Mendelssohn — Rondo  Capriccioso. 
Beethoven — Rondo  in  D.  Op.  10. 
Schubert-Liszt — To  be  Sung  on  the  Waters. 

II.  THE  VARIATION 
Beethoven— Andante  from  Op.  57. 

Theme  and  Var.  in  A  flat.  Op.  26. 

For  Circulars,  Irtformatiorv  or 
Boarding  PIa.ces,  address  V 


Schubert — The  Fair  Rosamonde.  Op.  142. 
Tschaikowsky — Theme  and  Variations. 
Schumann — Etudes  Symphoniques. 
Brahms — Variations  on  Theme  by  Handel. 


III.  FUGUE  AND  THEMATIC 

Bach — Inventions  in  C  and  F. 

Fugue  in  G  Minor.  Op.  16. 

Fugue  in  C-sharp  Major. 

Chromatic  Fugue. 

Grand  Organ  Fugues  in  G  Minor  and 
A  Minor  (Liszt). 


IV.  THE  SONATA. 

Beethoven — Sonata  in  D  Major.  Op.  10. 

Sonata,  Adieux,  Absence,  and 
Return.  Op.  81. 

Sonata  Appassionata.  Op.  57. 

V.  ETUDES  AND  BRAVOURA 
Chopin — Op.  10.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  12. 

Op.  25.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  9.  Posthu¬ 
mous  Study. 

Vogrich — Staccato  Etude. 

Liszt— At  the  Spring. 

Eclogue. 


Liszt — Concert  Studies  in  F  Minor  and  D  flat. 
Polonaise  in  E  Major. 

VI.  FANT ASIA— PIANISTIC 
IMAGINATION 

Bach— Chromatic  Fantasia. 

Schumann — Kreisleriana,  Nos.  2  and  5. 

Fantasia  in  C.  Op.  17. 

Chopin— Impromptu  in  F  sharp. 

Brahms — Intermezzo  in  E  Minor. 

Capriccio  in  B  Minor. 

Chopin — Ballade  in  A  flat. 

Polonaise  in  A  flat. 


THE  DINGLEY-MATHEWS  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  ™™nV!T: 


THE  CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 


is  the  only  school  in  Chicago 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELYto  the  PIANO 

It  stands  for  Pia.no  -  Musicianship.  No 

free  scholarships  —  no  medals  —  no  fads. 
Simply  the  best  Piano  Course  in  Chicago  at 
the  lowest  consistent  rates.  Special  Summer 
Term.  Address  CHARLES  E.  WATT, 

Director.  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


WM.  E.  SNYDER 

and  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 
OF  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Requests  are  being  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country 

for  a  Summer  Course. 

A  ten-weeks’  session  is  now  arranging.  Features :  Two-Piano 
Playing,  Pupils’  Musicales,  Artist  Recitals,  Harmony — both  con¬ 
cordant  and  discordant— for  those  who  need  it. 

Two  Phirann  stmtinc  •  /  64  A uditorium  Bldg,  (by  appointment) 
two  Chicago  Studios,  j  1206  Lawrence  Ave.  (Headquarters) 


CHICAGO  Fine  Arts  Building 

Normal  Course 

Leschetizky’s  Principles 

July  4-July  30]  OF  PIANO  PLAYING  [July  4-July  30 

If  you  desire  to  acquire  a  simple,  clear, 
and  most  successful  method  of  teaching 
and  artistic  playing,  study  these  princi¬ 
ples.  Lectures,  Illustrations,  Recitals, 
free.  Send  for  further  information,  en¬ 
dorsements,  testimonials,  etc.,  to 

THE  HEINZE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARTISTIC  PIANO  PLAYING 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

July  4  lo  July  30,  1904 


SHERWOOD  SSKI  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

INTERPRETATION  CLASSES— RECITALS— COMPETENT  ASSISTANTS 

SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

For  Catalogues  and  Information  address  WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD 


Columbia  School  of  Music 

(The  “Progressive  School") 

Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL,. 

Summer  Normal  Course,  June  20  to  July  23 

■Directed  by  CLARE  OSBORNE  REED 

The  Course  will  consist  of  daily  lectures  and  classes  which  will  include  Practical  Teaching 
Methods  and  Principles — Musical  Analysis — Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Children — Piano 
Technic — Harmony  and  Ear  Training. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  SUMMER  CATALOG 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED.  Director  LOUIS  McDONALD,  Manager 


CARUTHERS  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

Summer  Normal  Course,  July  5  to  30 

Twenty  Lectures  by  JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS,  author  of  “Piano  Technic  for  Children.” 

A  Daily  Class  in  Theory,  Dictation,  and  Ear-Training,  by  MARY  FRANCES  FROTHINGHAM,  author  of  “Dictation  Studies 

in  Melody  and  Harmony  for  Children.’’ 

CLASSES  IN  TECHNIC— DAILY  DEMONSTRATIVE  LESSONS. 


THE  ETUDE 
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CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 


ORGANIZED  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained  Supervisor. 
This  department  offers  a  one  year's  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 

Season  of  1904-1905  opens  September  6,  1904. 


THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 


MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  T eachersfor  the  study  of  critically 
selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period  ' *  the  very  first  work  at  the 
piano,"  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

These  courses  are  now  given  by  correspondence.  Write  for 
particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director,  Handel  Hall,  Chicago. 


merican 


onservato*y 


Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER 
NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  27,  and  ending 
Saturday,  July  30,  1904. 

Lectures  by  Eminent  Musical  Educators. 
Concerts,  R.eciteJs,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  CIRCULAR 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


I.  O.  NELSON  PIANO  CO. 

268  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Thirty  Years  on  Wabash  Avenue 

Dealers  in  High  Grade  D  I  A  R|  ft  C  -  Not  manufacturers 
Carefully  Selected  -  -  I  I  H  1 1  U  0  Not  shackled  to  one  make 

Our  appreciation  that  individual  taste  is  properly  ihe  deciding  factor 
in  ihe  selection  of  a  piano  makes  a  visit  to  our  salesrooms  pleasant 
to  the  piano  seeker. 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

A  monthly  journal  for  string  instrument  players.  $1  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts. 

Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  18,  $1.00. 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  0.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3~manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


Five  Weeks’  Summer  Session 


REPAIRING  OF 
FINE  VIOLINS 

is  an  art  in  which  we  excel. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  instrument  out  of  repair  ;  or  if  you 
want  a  Good  Violin  or  any  Violin  Supplies  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  US.  WAGNER  &  GEORGE 

Manufrs.  and  Dealers.  1  7  Van  Buren  St„  Chicago 

Violins,  New  and  Old.  Fine  Italian  Strings. 


SPECIAL  TERM  FOR  TEACHERS 
AND  PLAYERS  in  the  Virgil  Clavier 
Method,  beginning  July  5th,  1904  ;  ending 
August  6th.  Enrollment  days,  July  1st  and  2d. 


Sheet  Music  Carrier  ^  Stand  Combined 


(patented) 

'T'HK  only  carrier 
which  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  your  music.  Serves 
as  a  stand  without  re¬ 
moving  contents.  It  is 
covered  with  durable, 
embossed  waterproof 
and  stainproof  Texo- 
derm,  has  leather  handle 
and  shoulder  strap. 
Stand,  aluminum  ;  leeks 
and  hinges,  nickel  plate. 
Capacity,  ioo  full-sized 
sheets.  Weight  less  than 
three  pounds. 


Delivered  C.  O.  D.  $3.30,  subject  to  examination 


ROBERT  L.  MATT0CH,  1305  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


A . 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  DEALERS  AND  CLUBS 


For  further  particulars,  address 

CLAVIER  PIANO  SCHOOL 


II  West  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York 


K  •  VIRGIL,  Director  S.  M.  FABIAN,  Teacher  of  Interpretation 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY  ™%r”c?0f DLEY 

North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago 

Exclusive  Teaching  Engagements  of 
Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  Dr.  Charles  E.  Allum 

Justine  Wegener  Clarence  Dickinson 

Frederick  A.  Stock  Johanna  H ess-Burr 

and  Forty  other  Teachers  of  National  Reputation. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  NORMAL,  JUNE  27  TO  JULY  30 


> 


Lectures  by 

Thomas  Tapper,  Kenneth  M.  Bradley,  Frederick  A.  Stock, 
and  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  Chicago  University 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  ETC. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Circulars. 

Address 


E.  SCHMIDT 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN,  Secretary 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

I  JVLIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  PotsdaiT),  N.  Y. 
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THE  ETUDE 


THIRTIETH  YEAR 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


Detroit  Conservatory 

of  Music 


Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  Director 


(1902-03)— 655  Pupils  1210  Recitals 


1-f-ir  includes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York,  Piano, 
•*  Organ,  and  Composition  ;  Wm.  Yunck,  Violin  ;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton, 

Voice ;  and  a  corps  of  40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed  for  their  excellence. 


SUMMER  SESSION — July  and  August 

Students  and  Teachers  of  all  branches  of  music 

to  review  and  take  advanced  work  in  their  several  departments  under  a  corps  of  the  best  instructors. 


PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


240  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH.  JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

“Material,”  “Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  “Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY.  COMPOSI-  T»  V  TVf  A  ¥  T 

TION.  COUNTER-POINT  X 5  X  IT1  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add.,  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Denver  Music  and  Fine  Arts  College 

Alt  4-U*  —MUSIC,  PAINTING,  ORATORY,  DRAMA,  LANGUAGES, 

/All  me  /Arts,  AND  LITERATURE  TAUGHT  BY  EXPERT  PROFESSORS 

Everything  about  the  institution  is  first-elass  and  up-to-date.  The  best  climate  in  the  world, 
especially  adapted  to  vocal  study.  Prospectus  free.  Address: 

SAMUEL  H.  BLAKE5LEE,  Dean,  90  \  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 


COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITERARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  Mvisic  School 
with  University 
Privileges  &nd  Aims 

PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 

Far  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Broad  Street 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

1329-1331  South  Bread  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLBS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
branenes  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 
Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRAB1ECK,  Violin  Bepartment. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Bepartment. 
PRESTON  WARE  ©REM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision : 

ENOCH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Mentien  The  Etude.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Incorporated  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandle  R,  PRES'T 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

CONCER.T  ORGANIST 
TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEOR.Y 
Organ  lessons  given  on  the  three=manual  Electric  Organ 
at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Fifty  of  Mr.  Maxson’s  Organ  pupils  have  obtained 
church  positions. 


Mthiic  typography  tn  all  Its  Branches 


ey 


iDudley  C.  Limerick: 


No*  10  South  flicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


NATIONAL 

College  of  Music 


809  N.  BROAD  ST. 


DR.  M.  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION— GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 

Grade  1,  School 


Grade  2,  Academy 


Grade  3,  Conservalory 
Grade  4,  College 


Vocal  and  Instrumental,  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  to  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertains 
to  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 

DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 

809  N.  Broad  St.,  PHiLADEtmUA 


Organized 

leso 


The 


*  Sternberg ' 

School  of  Music 

Philadelphia:  Fuller  Bldg.,  19  S.  18th  St, 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 


Summer  Course  of  five  weeks  (specially  for 
Teachers),  May  23 — June  25. 

Session  1903-1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  branches. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ytnntion  this  saw 

( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS. 

^  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hugh  A*  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  South  38th  Street 
LESSONS  Philadelphia 

B  Y  M  A  I  L  IN  HARMONY,  counterpoint,  and 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

( W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors  Philip  H.  Goepp 

(.C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music?  If  so, 
send  a-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  ao  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unlesa 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
gaoan  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  Ctty. 


Harmony  Lessons 

1_  ,  Wig  .  •  E  Pianoforte  pupils  received  during 

O  V  ml  B  B  the  SUMMER.  New  method  for 
mM  J  ™  *  **  developing  strength  and  flexibility 

of  wrist  and  forearm  muscles. 

Write  for  terms,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply.  Address, 

FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS 
I  The  Norwood  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DR.  ROBERT  GOLDBECK’S 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
and  Theory  (including  Counterpoint  and  Fugue),  with  all  the  details 
that  make  up  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  according 
to  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R-.  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

QUSTAV  L»  BECKER 

Concert  Pianist.  {Teacher.  Composer 
A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themtelras  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street.  -  -  New  York  Cfctv 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

Supplies  Conservatories,  Colleges, and  Schools 
with  teachers  of  Music,  Oratory,  etc. 

Arranges  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Recitals, 
and  Lectures  by  prominent  artists,  for  College 
Courses. 

Those  who  expect  to  teach  next  season  should  write 
at  once  for  a  Handbook  to 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

aiS  Tremont  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mention  “  The  Etude.” 


MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 
Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  services 
of  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  have 
received  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  and  admirably 
qualified  t»  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  studying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann’s  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  him  at 
stated  intervals. 

For  conceit  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  t*  in¬ 
struction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  anti! 
October  1st, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St,  New  York  City. 
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Cherry  Blossoms. 

Japanese  Dance. 


Moderato, tempo  rubato.  m.  m.  J  =ii6  H*  En£elmann> Op.733. 
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j\*.  4 i)67  hath- caught  a  touch  of  sadness, 

Yet  it  is  not  sad, 

It  hath  tones  of  clearest  gladness. 
Yet  it  is  not  glad; 


A  dim,  sweet  twilight  voice  it  i^ 

Where  today’s,  accustomed  blue 
Is  over- grayed  with  memories, 

With  starry  feelings  quivered  through. ioweu. 


CAMILLE  W.  ZECKWER. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  KATYDID. 


N«4320 

Katydid,  Katydid,  Katydid! 

Sounds  from  the  grass  and  the  vine. 

We  all  hear  the  welcome  chirping 
*  „  ,  In  the  good  old  summer  time. 

Allegretto . m.m.J  =  120.  Carl  Wilhelm  Kern,  Op.l9,No.2. 
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JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL. 
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FREE 

To  EVERY  READER  of 
“THE  ETUDE” 

A  Book  containing  78  pages  of 
POPULAR  PIANO  SOLOS, 
WALTZES,  MARCHES,  ETC., 
full  sheet-music  size.  This  book, 
as  well  as  a  complete  set  of  cata¬ 
logues,  will  be  sent  free  if  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  order  for  one  or 
all  of  the  following  successes.  For 

PIANO 


Solos  at  twenty -five  cents  a 
copy  (stamps  accepted).  CUPID- 
IETTA  (by  composer  of  Hearts 
and  Flowers);  WALD  MERE 
MARCH  (the  finest  two-step 
published)  ;  TRINITY  (Sacred 
Intermezzo)  ;  SCARECROW 
DANCE  (a  refreshing  novelty; ; 
IDLE  HOURS  (a  beautiful  Inter¬ 
mezzo).  Send  orders  to 


MU 


C.  FISCHER,  coSV  NEW  YORK 


,^  '1  v'd:'  t  j  The  Fillmore  Brothers  Co 

S2A  e  L.M  J  7, 

■  4  cincin mat  1.0. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from  letters 
received  concerning  VASHTI,  the  new  piano  solo; 
It  is  simply  fine. 

It  is  a  good  one. 

An  excellent  composition. 

It  always  brings  applause. 

It  is  making  a  big  hit  here. 

A  magnificent  piece  of  music. 

It  is  away  above  the  average. 

It  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class. 

It  is  very  fine.  All  my  friends  think  the  same. 

Your  VASHTI  is  a  great  hit  all  over  St.  Louis. 

A  decided  change  from  the  usual  run  of  popular  pieces. 
Certain  to  be  a  leading  favorite  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary  music  of  its  kind. 

I  congratulate  you  on  VASHTI.  It  is  certainly  a  great  hit. 

READER.  HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT? 

IF  NOT.  ORDER.  NOW. 

Piano  Solo  (with  artistic  title)  60  cts.,  mailed  for  30  cts.  net 


Orchestra,  ten  parts  and  piano . 55  cts.  net 

Full  Band . 50  cts.  net 


THE  FILLMORE  BROS.  CO. 

528  Elm  Street  41*43  Bible  House 

CINCINNATI,  O.  NEW  YORK 
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ears’ 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears1.  Give  it  time. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 

NOW  IN  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

GRIMM’S 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

For  Beginners  on  the  PIANOFORTE 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALL 

Price.  $1.00  per  copy.  To  Teachers.  67  cents 

GAINING  GROUND 

Grimm’s  Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony 

Already  adopted  by  many  of  our  best  theorists. 
Send  for  book  of  testimonials. 

Price  for  Complete  Book,  Cloth,  .  .  .  $1.5© 

Vols.  1  and  II,  “  .  .  each,  1.00 

25  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  the  above  send  direct  to 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

General  Mvislc  Dealers 

105  &  107  W.  4th  St.,  -  Cmoiwtofft  0 


fihe  Education—^ 
of  the  Child 

is  an  engrossing  subject.  In  recent  years,  music,  as 
a  necessary  branch  of  education,  has  been  more 
seriously  considered,  and  demonstrations  have  been 
made  showing  that  foundational  work  along  solid 
lines  is  bearing  wholesome  fruit.  The  demand  will 
be  made  more  and  more  strenuously  in  the  future 
that  music  shall  be  taught,  not  simply  as  a  superficial 
accomplishment  but  in  a  manner  that  will  give  one 
an  understanding  of  it;  as  a  basic  study;  as  one  of 
the  recognized  branches  of  a  general  education. 

The  works  entitled  “  Music=Education,”  by 
Calvin  B.  Cady,  are  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  published  on  this  subject. 

VOL.  I.— AN  OUTLINE.  Price  $1. 50. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  educational  processes  whereby 
music  as  a  mode  of  thought  can  be  developed  in  the  consciousness 
of  every  student  and  brought  to  expression. 

VOL.  II.— TEACHERS’  MATERIAL.  #1.50. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  processes  of  music  education  as  sketched  in  Volume  I. 
\side  from  its  importance  as  a  text-book,  it  contains  much  special 
and  valuable  material,  also  a  carefully  prepared  reference  catalogue. 

DICTATION  STUDIES  IN  MELODY  AND 
HARMONY  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Mary 
Frances  Frothingham.  With  Introduction  by 
Julia  Lois  Caruthers.  80  pages.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  preparatory  course  in  harmony,  dwelling  specifically  on 
dictation  and  ear-training  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  in  the 
child-mind  a  basis  for  thorough  music-thinking.  A  thoroughly 
practical  work. 

PIANO  MATERIAL  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

PIANO  TECHNIC  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Julia 

Lois  Caruthers,  containing  forty  illustrations  of  a 
child’s  hand.  A  book  ol  142  pages,  strongly  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  $ 2.00 . 

A  work  particularly  fortunate  in  its  elementary  presentation 
of  the  subject,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  technical  principle  involved 
in  advanced  piano  playing  which  is  not  given  in  this  book. 

Miss  Caruthers  uses  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  Mother  Goose 
and  other  favorite  classics  from  the  literature  for  children  as 
material  suggesting  technical  action  for  the  finger  plays  and 
rhythmic  drills,  which  are  studied  and  practised  away  from  the 
piano  and  afterwards  at  the  piano. 

THE  VERY  FIRST  LESSONS  AT  THE 
PIANO.  By  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.  75  cents. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  accomplished  by  employing  bo  ,1 
hands  alternately  as  necessity  requires.  This  melody  feature  of 
the  lessons  goes  far  towards  removing  the  dryness  connected  with 
the  study  of  piano  playing,  and  the  words  to  which  many  of  the 
melodies  are  set  furnish  added  interest. 

FOLK-SONGS  FOR  TEN  FINGERS.  By  Calvin 

B.  Cady.  Price  50  cents. 

T  wenty-three  well-known  Folk-songs,  with  and  without  words, 
arranged  as  little  piano  pieces  ;  first  and  second  grade  in  difficulty 

FIVE  TONE  SKETCHES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Rather  freely  written  second  grade  pieces. 

PRIMARY  TONE  PICTURES.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  Price  50  cents. 

Free-hand  melodies  for  each  hand  alone  and  both  together; 
first  grade. 

HAPPY  MOMENTS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

By  Nettie  Ellsworth.  Book  I  and  Book  II, 
each  50  cents. 

Bright  interesting  first  and  second  grade  pieces,  wholly  free 
from  chord  writing. 

ALBUM  LEAVES.  By  Georgia  D.  Newcomb.  60  cts. 
A  collection  of  characteristic  first  grade  pieces. 

FOUR  LITTLE  PIECES.  By  Caroline  Kohl- 
SAAT.  Price  40  cents. 

First  grade  descriptive  pieces,  daintily  told. 

TEN  TWO-VOICED  MELODIES  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  By  Blanche  Van  Kuran.  75  cents. 
These  belong  in  the  latter  part  of  first  grade. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR.  By  Alice  Bennett 
Wing.  Price  75  cents. 

A  group  of  eight  easy  pieces  of  first  and  second  grades. 

The  above  collections  are  all  exceptionally  desirable  tor 
the  early  grades  of  piano  work.  They  are  not  the  ordinary 
melody  in  the  right  hand  with  the  conventional  chord  ac¬ 
companiment.  They  are  strongly  characteristic  and  are 
skillfully  and  musically  written. 

"Public  bed  by 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

220  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

All  Ike  above  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  Cady,  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  responsible  parties. 
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MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

=  BY  MAIL  TO 

- - -  ■  I  . .  ■  ...  ■■■  ■  —  ..  ■  i  ■'  —  '  ■  n.  ■  T  . 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  and  SATISFACTORILY 

OVR  SYSTEM  OF  VEALIJSfG 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  music  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following: 

A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value ; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “  On  Sale  ”  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  togetKer  with,  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  country  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

IUHe  Desire  H?our  tirade,  lar8e  or  sma11-  or  even  a  portion  of 

- An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com¬ 
positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 
our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking: 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  sf 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows,  and  Strings. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  ai\d  Importer 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


JVotv  "Ready : 

CONCERT  AND  «-  «- 
EXHIBITION  MUSIC 

For  Commencement,  Graduation 
or  Closing  of  School  Exercises. 


FOUR  HANDS  (One  Piano) 


Grand  Polka  de  Concert  ....  Bartlett 

Old  Black  Joe . Foster-Pratt 

Dixie’s  Land . Grobe-Berg 

Last  Smile . Wollenhaupt 

Polo  Galop . Goerdeler 

Serenata  . . Moszkowski 

Recollections  of  Home . Mills 

FOUR  HANDS  (Two  Pianos) 

Bout-en-Train  Galop . Ketterer 

Spanish  Dance  No.  2  .  .  .  .  Moszkowski 

Huguenots  Overture . Meyerbeer 

Puritani  Fantasia . Bellini 

SIX  HANDS  (One  Piano) 

Faust  Fantasia . Gounod 

Canadian  Boat  Song . Czerny 

Old  Black  Joe . Foster 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  ....  Foster 

EIGHT  HANDS  (Two  Pianos) 

Grand  Marche  de  Concert  .  .  Wollenhaupt 

Rosemary  Waltzes .  Fowler 

Tannhauser  March . Wagner 

Wedding  March . Mendelssohn 

Faust  Fantasia . Gounod 

BRILLIANT  PIANO  SOLOS 

*My  Old  Kentucky  Home  .  .  .  Gimbel 

El  Dorado  Polka . Bartlett 

*  Meditation . Bailey 

Fencers’  Dance . Eversole 

Under  the  Lilacs . Bolling 

*Tarantelle  . Mills 

*At  the  Spring . Joseffy 


Pieces  marked  *  are  carefully  fingered  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  sent  on  examination,  if 
desired,  at  our  usual  liberal  discount.  Complete  list 
of  4,  6,  8  hand  music  is  free  for  the  asking.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  it. 


Importers  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books, 
Pianos,  Organs,  Musical  Instruments,  Strings, 
Music  Paper,  Blank  Copy  Books, 
Metronomes,  Etc. 

WM.  A.  POND  CO. 

148  Fifth  Avenue  ....  NEW  YORK 


VALLAMONT 


COMPLETE  COPIES  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  (stamps  accepted).  Or,  send  us  $1.00,  and 
we  will  send  you  six  of  the  following: 

Vallamont 

Katunka,  Intermezzo,  March,  Two-step.  (Critics 
say  it  beats  “  Hiawatha.”)  Just  out,  and 
selling  enormously. 

The  Voice  ot  the  Flowers,  Valse  Intermezzo. 
Sunbeams  and  Shadows,  a  Tone-Poem. 

Japan’s  Triumphal  March.  Selling  big. 

Under  Southern  Skies,  Waltzes.  “  Big  hit." 

Only  a  Bunch  of  Violets,  Waltzes. 

VANDERSLOOT  MUSIC  COMPANY 
WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

The  Vandersloot  Teaching  Edition  Is  in  great  demand 
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TECHNIC  AND  ART  OF  SINGING 

A  Complete  System  of  Education  in  Singing  on  Scientific  Methods  for 
Vse  in  Private  Instruction  and  in  Classes 
By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 


Methodical  Sight  Singing.  Opus  21 

Part  I.  The  Beginning;,  PR.ICE,  50  CENTS 

Tbie  w»rk  is  aUng  a  line  that  is  almost  new.  Hitherto  works 
•n  Sight  singing  have  basm  intended  for  nse  in  the  publie  schools 
sno  gWHtwral  similar  to  the  omc«  popular  “  singing  schools  7 

A  alear,  legieal,  prattieal  and  carefully  graded  course  of  study, 
Mesh  as  eau  he  aaed  by  the  private  teacher  of  singing  or  by  coo- 
nsvatorios  and  other  schools  of  music,  has  been  lacking.  In  this 
wwfk  the  author  hoe  most  effectively  met  the  demand. 

Phrtll.  The  First  Time  Through  the  Keys.  M  Preparation 
**  “  Soeend  '*  “  '■  «<  •• 

'*  it,  “  Third  11  a*  *«  **  *« 


Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture  and 
in  tKe  Principles  of  Execution.  Opus  22 

The  design  of  this  Foundation  Work  in  Voice  Culture  is  to  fur- 

r  teaoheys  with  a  safe  guide  in  that  most  important  of  all  work  : 
■nt  traiiamg  of  voieo ;  the  preliminary  work  of  making 
Td>oe  meehaaioal,  aa  contrasted  with  the  artistic  use  which 

eovnea  tete-r. 


These  Introductory  Lessons  represent  a  great  advance  in  point 
of  educational  value,  and  economy  of  time  and  labor.  The  vocal¬ 
ises  and  exercises  heretofore  universally  used  by  teachers  in  the 
first  work  with  pupils  of  singing,  admirable  though  they  be,  carry 
with  them  only  vague  suggestions  as  to  their  proper  uee. 


PRICE.  $1.00 


Thirty-two  Elementary  Song  Studie* 

Far  High  Cnmpass,  Op.  24 
For  Medium  **  “  25 

For  Lower  “  «•  26 

These  are  along  the  lines  of  Sieber  s  Vocal  Studies,  so  generally 
used,  only  more  modern;  and  are  designed  to  carry  on  in  mora 
compact  form  the  voice-building  and  execution  work  of  “  Intro¬ 
ductory.  Lessons,”  as  well  as  to  take  the  earlier  steps  in  stylo  and 
expression.  The  plan  for  using  these  studies  wfil  interest  all 
teachers  and  prove  invaluable  to  the  younger,  less  experience* 
members  of  the  profession 


P  FLICK,  BO  CENTS 


The  ebove  works,  published  under  the  general  title  el  "Technic  anti  Art  of  Singing"  form  a  complete 
eo«MM  of  volte  culture  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  highest  grades. 

Supplementary  contributiona  by  the  author  which  are  to  follow,  will  be  designei  m  aa  to  be  used  in  «m- 
fwnetVm  with  the  coocm. 


THEODORE  PRESSER.  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 


SPRANKLE’S  UNIVERSAL  PIANO  STUDIES 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  14,  1904. 


Mr.  Walter  S.  Sprankle,  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sprankle : — 

the  young  teacher  and^is^tudents0^  ^  Pianoforte’  which  1  examined  carefully,  you  have  done  an  admirable  work  for 

well  alUs^l'feq^irements65^  f°r  the  de->°P™nt  of  technical  as 

a  c'ear^confprehension°of  •‘^Trailing1/'  deserves  the^ecognitiorf  of^lie 'feacher  at*°n  *  **  “  *'**>  *«d  ^ding  up  to 

Ybu^ha^c^rtf^,  beKSaid  Pra,sfe.of.  your  small  but  very  comprehensive  book. 
congratMaUons of  a  fellLw-tochl?  “  “  1«hten,n»  the  labor  alld  smoothing  the  path  of  young  beginners.  Accept  the 

Sincerely  Yours,  MAX  LECKNER. 

,  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER.— To  introduce  Sprankle’s  Universal  Piano  Studies 

e^nnan,y  address  on  feceiPt  of  25  Cents  (stamps  or  currency). 

Ketail  Price,  $1.00.  Introductory  offer  extended  to  July  1,  J904. 

WALTER  S.  SPRANKLE,  Publisher _ 809  East  Eleventh  Street.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Composers  Manuscripts 

1  CORRECT,  rearrange,  and  reconstruct  musical 
manuscripts,  making  them,  from  a  musical  and 
technical  standpoint,  acceptable  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  also  set  music  to  suitable  words.  Many 
manuscripts  are  returned  by  publishers  because  of  in¬ 
accuracies  in  harmony  or  arrangement.  Do  not  run 
this  risk,  but  send  your  manuscripts  to  me.  Many 
representative  composers  consult  me  before  submitting 
a  manuscript  for  publication.  Why  shouldn’t  you 
write  me  to-day  ? 


CHARLES  L.  JOHNSON 

2326  BROOKLYN  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

WATCH  THIS  SPACE 

RRRH/WS  monthly  bargain 

Just  Published— MUSICAL  GEMS 

Six  easy  pieces  in  second  grade,  carefully  fingered  and  com¬ 
posed  by  John  Martin.  Price,  25  Cents  each. 

To  introduce  among  teachers,  will  send  the  set  of  six,  this 
month  only,  for  20  Cents. 

 BREHM  BROS.,  Erie,  Pa. 


JUST  OUT! 

Every  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  should  have  a  copy  of 

SWALLOWS’  RETURN 

By  LEANDER  FISHER 

.  He  who  wrote  “  Robins’ Return  ” 

Will  mail  a  complete  copy  to  Etude  readers  upon  receipt  of 
30  cts.  (stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

M.  M.  LEI  DT ,  569  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


All  Teacrters  Say: 

A  Silent  Prayer  MARIE  LOVKA 

for  Piano,  is  all  the  Publishers  claim  it  to  be. 

Price,  18  cts.  postpaid 

H.  A.  WEYMANN  SON 

Music  Publishers  923  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


I  -»  EVERY  ? 

i  TEACHER  *nd  PUPIL  I 

:  SHOULD  USE  THE  ? 

!  NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD  l 

i  OF  ALL  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  r 

!  SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS  ! 

•:  FOR  PIANO  > 

?  “HOW  TO  STUDY  and  PRACTISE  THEM”  | 
>  By  EDWARD  SCHUBERT  i 

=  THE0.  PRESSER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,  price  i 
l  Or,  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  50c.  S 

»  r  (aoknts  wanted  in  every  city)  : 


MECKEL  SAYS: 

It  will  pay  you  to  be  in  close  touch  with  a  wide-awake  New 
York  firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  popular  and  classical 
Music  and  sells  at  lowest  publishers’  prices  ail  publications, 
American  and  foreign. 

We  earnestly  solicit  all  or  part  of  your  patronage,  but,  should 
you  wish  to  use  our  Expert  advice  only,  such  a  letter  would 
receive  as  prompt  reply  as  an  order. 

All  orders  and  inquiries  are  attended  to  by  trained  musicians 
who  are  pianists  and  vocalists  of  wide  experience. 

We  correspond  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 

This  Month's  Special  Offer : 

THE  CAVALIER 

A  new  Military  March  and  Two-step,  by  Sydney  P.  Harris. 
A  genuine  big  hit,  brilliant  and  catchy.  Accepted  and  now  played 
by  the  great  Sousa  band. 

Introductory  price  (send  stamps  or  silver) 

TEN  CENTS 

Write  for  Catalogue  containing  3000  numbers. 

G.V.  MECKEL,  845  EIGHTH  AVE.,  N  EW  YORK 


A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Pages 


“NEW  TECHNIC” 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the 

FINGERS.  WRISTS,  ARMS, 
AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HUGO  MANSFELDT 


It  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui¬ 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application, 
but  when  once  mastered  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weimar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  other  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild. 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
l5<x>.” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Price,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct, 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


GUARANTEE!  “  New  Technic  ”  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  price  paid  will  be  refunded.  Will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  if  desired.  Copies  for  sale  by  Theo.  Presser 
and  music  dealers  generally. 


Leo.  Feist  iTvS!,"  New  York 
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Have  You  Examined  ? 

iUBlNSTElN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES,  ^echaic#? 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Vitloign. 

tEUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES,  in  f0Ur  grades. 

EEUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES,  in  two  grades. 

HEUTL1NGS’  MUSIC  PAD.  A  Tablet  for  Theory 

Students. 

2RIX  DAILY  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggios. 

GIESBACH’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 

four  books. 

HOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  "FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION” 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 

Flo  we*  Ballads 

"By  CARO  SENOVR 

FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOLS 

Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 
Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charming 
Illustrations, — a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 


A  desirable  book  for  teachers,  as  it  instructs  and  entertains  the 
children  at  the  same  time.  The  plays  are  easily  understood  and 
the  music  simple  and  harmonious.  The  flowers  represented  are : 
Violets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Poppies,  Buttercups,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Wild  Rose,  Dandelions,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Clover  Blossoms.  It 
also  contains  a  charming  lullaby,  “  Sleep,  Little  Flowers,  Sleep !  ” 

The  book  is  well  indorsed  by  authors  and  composers. 

Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  with  White  Letters,  f 1,00 

_ yiddrejj  C.  S.  SENOUR. 

2520  Quarry  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

COPY 

COUPON 

• 

Ou  receipt  of  this  Coupon,  with  15  one-ceut  stamps  for  mailing  ex¬ 
penses,  naming  this  journal,  with  names  and  addresses  of  5  music 
teachers,  will  mail  you  for  examination,  THE  SUPREME,  our 
new  75c.  Class  Book,  absolutely  free.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  CLASS 
BOOK  published.  Orgauizers  of  large  classes  are  usingit  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  It  contains  many  bright  sparkliug  exercises,  care¬ 
fully  graded  for  begiuuers.  audfor  more  advanced  work,  the  Glee 
and  Chorus  Dept,  is  simply  immense.  A  good  book  is  invaluable, 
where  results  are  desired.  Ordertoday.  Familiarizeyourself  with 
the  book,  and  be  ready  for  fall  and  winter  work. •Closest  competi¬ 
tion  promptly  met.  State  book  you  h  ave  been  uBing  and  prices  paid. 
N,  IV.  Mu«ic  Co..  120  Walnut.  St.,  Chicago 

Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER'S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terras  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  and 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  he  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prices. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 

H.  R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  1841.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


72  Pages.  20  cents. 

How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible 

50  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES.  In  two  books. 

The  above  works  are  alt  of  great  merit  and  are 

now  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ben- Hur  Chariot  Race 


SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning, the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch's  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Charge  of  (he  Light  Brigade  Mch. 
Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 
America  Forever  March 
One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 

The  Burning  of  Rome  March 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.fgoc* 

Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 

Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published  ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin'  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 
A  Signal  from  Mars  March 
A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 

Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive  ;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  of  (tie  Fire-Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 
specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.soc. 
E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 


ready  Octol^er  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians- Alarm 
of  Fire — Peoplein  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c, 

read  this  special  offer 

To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 

29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mention  this  Magazine. 

Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  1  of  above  (postpaid)  •  .  $  .25 

3  j  Including  the  above  named  )  .60 

4  -<  book  collection  of  32  pieces  y  .75 

*'  6  (.  free  j  1.00 

E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


^Ibe  /Ifoustcian 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

INTERESTS  OF  MUSIC 

Edited  By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

15  cents  per  copy  $  1.50  per  year 


'\X7’E  have  purchased  the  above-named  publication,  the  December 
V  V  number  1903  being  the  first  issue  under  our  ownership.  We  intend 
to  make  this  well-known  publication  more  than  ever  desirable  and  complete. 

We  have  set  a  very  high  standard  for  ourselves  in  this  venture,  and  shall 
not  be  satisfied  unless  we  produce  the  finest  musical  journal  published 
anywhere.  I  he  Musical  Record  and  Review  is  discontinued.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  deserve  the  co-operation  and  interest  of  all  music  lovers, 
and  already  have  reason  to  be  much  gratified  from  the  evidences  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  music-loving  public  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out 
our  plans;  which  include  improvements  in  every  department.  Our  object  is 
to  make  this  publication  a  treasure  house  of  information,  instruction  inspiration 
and  entertainment  for  the  teacher,  student,  professional  musician  of  amateur. 

The  reading  pages  are  filled  with  contributions  by  the  best  writers  and 
each  issue  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  attractive  music  (forty  pages  in  all). 


Choir  attb  Gboral  flfoaga3tne 

Edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHOIRMASTERS 

Each  number  contains  16  pages  of  new  music. 

$  1.00  per  yea.r  10  cents  a  number  Sample  copy  free 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY.  BOSTON 


THE  ETUDE 


22-5 


Latest  Volumes  for 
TIAJSTO  SOLO 


266.  HABERBIER,  E.  Pianist’s  Vade  Mecum  1.00 

A  selection  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  short  exercises  for 
pianoforte,  selected  by  Ludvig  Schytte  and  arranged  in  order  of 
their  difficulty  from  the  pianoforte  literature  of  Ernest  Haberbier. 

267.  OLSEN,  OLE.  Petite  Suite . 75 

Contents:  Fanitul,  Op.  23,  No.  2  ;  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  2  ; 
Serenade,  Op.  19,  No.  2;  Caprice,  Op.  19,  No.  1  ;  Papillons, 
Op.  50,  No.  5.  (Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form.) 


268.  CONCONE,  J.  Op.  24.  Twenty-five 

Melodious  Etudes . 40 

Expressly  composed  and  carefully  fingered  for  small  hands. 

269.  GURL.ITT,  C.  Op.  52.  School  of  Rhythm 

and  Expression.  Complete . 75 

270.  The  Same.  Book  I . 50 

271.  The  Same.  Book  II  . 50 

272.  — Op.  53.  Etudes  in  Velocity.  Complete..  .75 

273.  The  Same.  Book  I . 50 

274.  The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

275.  MENDELSSOHN.  Songs  with¬ 

out  Words  —  T. .  1. 00 


The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this 
»  volume,  as  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  have  the 
finest  edition  in  the  world.  The  volume  contains  the  entire 
forty-nine  songs,  also  an  excellent  halt-tone  cut  of  the  composer 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  This  volume  may  also  be  had  in  a  hand 
some  and  durable  full-cloth  binding.  All  the  important  numbers 
may  be  had  separately  in  sheet  form. 

276.  GURLITT.  Op.  85.  Twenty-four  Etudes 


in  Scales  and  Arpeggios.  Complete . 75 

277.  The  Same.  Book  1 . 50 

278.  The  Same.  Book  II . 5° 

279  KROGMANN,  C.  W.  Op  64.  Twelve 

Minettes .  i.oo 


Contents:  The  Sleepy  Rosebud  (Valse),  Fairy  Dance  (Stac¬ 
cato  Polka),  The  Little  Bugler  (March),  The  Bluebiid’s  Mes¬ 
sage  (Valse) ,  The  Old  Clock,  Doll’s  Dance  (Tarantelle) ,  Forest 
Birds  (Polka),  The  Dream  Angel  (Cradle  Song) ,  Swing  Song, 
Flyaway  Galop,  An  Irish  Melody,  Grizelda  (Spinning  Song). 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

280.  BENDEL,  F.  Op.  37.  Album  Leaves . 50 

Contents  :  Waltz,  Complaint,  Scherzetto. 


281.  BERENS,  H.  Op.  88.  School  of  Scales, 


Chords  and  Ornaments.  Complete .  1.00 

282.  The  Same.  Book  I . 5o 

283.  The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

284.  The  Same.  Book  III . 5° 


285.  BERTINI.H.  Op.  29.  Twenty-four  Etudes  .40 

286.  — Op.  32.  Twenty-four  Etudes . 40 

A  sequel  to  Op.  29. 

287.  — Op.  100.  Twenty-five  Easy  Etudes  with¬ 

out  Octaves . fo 


288.  KOHLER.  Op.  60.  Twenty  Etudes  in 

Scale  and  Chord  Passages . 60 

A  sequel  to  Op.  50. 

28g.  CZERNY,  C.  Op.  261.  One  Hundred  and 

Twenty-five  Exercises  in  Passage  Playing  .50 

300.  CHOPIN  WALTZES.  Complete  .50 

One  of  the  finest  editions  of  these  well-known  works  ever 
issued.  Carefully  fingered,  finely  engraved  and  beautifully  printed 
on  the  best  of  paper.  This  volume  contains  the  entire  fifteen 
waltzes,  also  an  excellent  half-tone  cut  of  the  composer. 

301.  KROGMANN.  Op.  55.  Five  Little  Tone 

Pictures . ••••  -75 

Contents:  The  Raindrops  (Polka  Song),  Two  Little  Honey 
Bees,  The  Ninepin  Regiment  (March  Song),  The  Cricket,  Good 
Night  (Waltz  Song). 

Five  delightful  and  easy  pianoforte  recreations,  with  words. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  a  series  of  very  interesting  and  melo¬ 
dious  songs,  designed  expressly  for  children  and  in  a  compass 
which  can  easily  be  sung  by  any  ordinary  voice.  Tile  titles  ind? 
cate  very  well  the  character  of  the  music.  (Also  published  sepa¬ 
rately  in  sheet  form.) 

302.  BERT  IN  I.  Twelve  Little  Pieces  and 

Preludes . 4° 


303.  DUVERNOY.  Op.  120.  Mecanisme.  Book  I  .25 

304.  The  Same.  Book  II . 25 

305.  The  Same.  Book  III . 25 

306.  — Op.  176.  Elementary  Studies.  Book  I.  ..  .25 

307.  The  Same.  Book  II  . 25 


The  phenomenal  success  of  “EDITION 
WOOD”  is  the  best  testimony  of  its  merit 

It  is  a  Series  of  Volumes  of  Standard  Works,  including  Studies, 
Recreations,  and  Classical  Works,  in  which  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken,  not  only  in  the  selection,  but  in  the  editing,  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing.  This  series  will  be  continued  by  constant  additions  both  from  the 
Classics  and  from  the  best  Modern  Works. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Music  sent  upon  examination  when  satisfactory  references  are  given. 


The  ThtUhoc/ Music 

24-G  Summer  Street  0  East  17th  Street 

! ’Boston  ffetv  VorK  City 


BRAINARD’S 


LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC-LAND 


Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 


A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 


BEE  MARCH, . G.  C.  Miller. 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ . Carl  Henschel. 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE, . R.  Ferber. 

DOLLS’  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

EVENING  CHIMES, . R.  Ferber. 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . C.  Reinecke. 

FAIRIES’  MINUET . Carl  Henschel. 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

LITTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ, . L.  Streabbog. 

MARCH, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 

(Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

OLD  CLOCK, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

ROCKING  CHAIR . M.  H.  Cochran. 

SACK  WALTZ . John  A.  Metcalf. 

SLUMBER  SONG, . C.  Gurlitt. 

5UNNYSIDE  WALTZ, . F.  Marcelle. 

SWEET  VIOLETS . F.  Marcelle. 


PRICE,  SO  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAIN  ARD’S 


PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book , — mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guibe. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guibe.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
”  First  Piece  ”  through  Second  Grade  ;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAIN’ARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 


A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 


CARL  HENSCHEL 

Teachers  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  set  with  their  pupils — 
very  melodious  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  being  a  waltz  for  every  month  of  the  year,  each  member 
of  the  family  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz.” 


JANUARY  WALTZ . Garnet . $o  40 

FEBRUARY  “  . Amethyst .  40 

MARCH  “  . Bloodstone .  40 

APRIL  “  . Diamond .  40 

MAY  “  . Emerald .  40 

JUNE  “  . Agate .  40 

JULY  “  . Ruby .  40 

AUGUST  “  . Sardonyx .  40 

SEPTEMBER  “  . Sapphire .  40 

OCTOBER  ”  . Opal .  40 

NOVEMBER  “  . Topaz .  40 

DECEMBER  “  . Turquoise .  40 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


G.  SCHIRMER 

NEW  YORK 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Wagner's 
Music  Dramas 

THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG 
THE  MASTERSINGERS  AND 
PARSIFAL  - - = 

ANEW  and  vastly  improved  edition  of  Wagner's  music 
dramas  in  vocal  score,  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
pianist  and  Wagnerian  authority,  Lari  Klinaworth, 
issued  by  the  authorized  publishers, and  of  which  we  have 
acquired  the  copyright  for  the  United  States  and  Canada!  has, 
to  all  appearance,  already  taken  its  place  as  the  definitive 
facilitated  edition. 

The  earlier  facilitated  arrangements  by  Richard  Kleinmichel 
were  soon  found  to  be  far  from  satisfactory ;  they  are  so 
attenuated  that  many  thematic  strands  forming  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  musical  fabric  are  dropped  entirely,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  much  of  the  significant  effect  of  the  orchestral  parts 
is  lost  and  their  sonority,  fullness,  and  breadth  unnecessarily 
sacrificed.  Kleinmichel  retained  only  the  merest  outlines; 
and  his  work  often  sounds  distressingly  thin. 

Klindvvorth's  new  facilitated  version  has,  by  reason  of  its 
evident  superiority  in  every  point,  already  superseded  the 
Kleinmichel  edition.  It  is  no  harder  to  play  than  the  latter, 
yet  is  far  richer  and  more  sonorous.  It  always  at  least  sug¬ 
gests  the  orchestral  themes,  even  where  they  cannot  be  fully 
expressed  ;  it  teems  with  subtle  indications  and  hints  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  orchestra,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  idea  in  any  measure  ;  the  phrasing,  too,  is  carefully 
indicated.  The  player  is  kept  informed  of  all  the  essentials  in 
the  orchestral  score  ;  though  much  easier  than  Klindworth's 
original  edition  in  tall  folio,  it  shares  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  its  effectiveness  and  fidelity. 

The  new  English  translation  of  the  text,  by  Jameson,  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  H.  and  F.  Corder  in  poetical  diction  and  as 
smooth,  idiomatic  English;  it  faithfully  follows  the  meaning 
and  characteristic  feeling  of  Wagner’s  verse,  but  without  the 
uncouthness  and  roughness  of  the  Corder  version. 

Our  edition  sells  for  one-third  the  price  of  the  Kleinmichel 
edition,  and  we  are  confident  that  a  close  comparison  of  the 
two  will  lead  to  the  purchase  of  this  Klindwoith  arrangement 
even  by  many  possessors  of  the  other. 

Each  volume  is  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  hut  may  also  be  had 
in  stiff  cloth,  gilt  edges — half  morocco  or  full  morocco,  at 
corresponding  advance  in  price. 


IMPORTANT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF 

Wagners  Mtisic  Dramas 

THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG 
THE  MASTERSINGERS  AND 
PARSIFAL  -- 


OPERAS  IN  VOCAL  SCORE 
Words  and  Music  Complete  ( Klindworth) 

German  Text  with  English  Translation  by  Frederick  Jameson 


Flexible  Cloth 


FORMER  PRICE 

$5-oo 

RHEINGOLD 

6.00 

WALKURE 

7-5° 

SIEGFRIED 

7-50 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG 

7-5° 

THE  MASTERSINGERS 

7-5° 

PARSIFAL 

REDUCED  TO 

$2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.5 

2.50 


In  Stiff"  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1.00  extra 
“  Half  Morocco  3.00  “ 

“  Full  Morocco  6.50  “ 


These  reductions  also  affect  the  Net  Prices  of  our 

LIB R ARY  SETS  Nos.  12  and  ij,  as  follows  : 
Library  Set  No.  12: 

THE  WAGNER  OPERAS.  I11  Vocal  Score.  10  vols. 
(omitting  Rienzi).  Reduced  to — 

Flexible  Cloth,  $17.00  net;  Stiff  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $24.00  net; 
Half  Morocco,  $34.00  net. 

Library  Set  No.  13: 

WAGNER’S  “THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG.” 

In  Vocal  Score.  4  vols.  Reduced  to — 

Flexible  Cloth,  $7.50  net ;  Stiff  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $10.00  net ; 
Half  Morocco,  $16.00  net ;  Full  Morocco,  $26.00  net. 

Complete  Operas  for  Piano  Solo  without  Text. 

Rheingold,  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  Gotterdammerung,  The 
Mastersingers,  and  Parsifal. 

Former  Price,  each  $5.00  net,  Reduced  to,  each  $3.50  net.  In 
Cloth,  $1.00  extra.  In  Half  Morocco,  $3.00  extra.  In  Full 
Morocco,  $6.50  extra. 

These  reductions  also  affect  the  Net  Price  of — 

Library  Set  No.  14: 

WAGNER’S  “THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG.” 

Complete  Piano  Solo  Score.  Reduced  to — 

Paper,  $11.00  net ;  Cloth,  $14.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $19.00  net. 
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PIANOFORTE  PIECES 
FOR.  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


DAYS  OF  YOUTH 


Eight  Instructive  Pieces  for  the 
Pianoforte 


By  MAX  FR.ANKE 

Op.  56 

No. 

1.  Youthful  Dreams.  (2a) . 

2.  Birthday  Greeting.  )2c) . 

3.  The  Gipsies.  (2b) . 

4.  In  the  Boat.  (2c) . 

5.  Harvest  Festival.  (2c)  .  .  . 

6.  Thoughts  of  Home.  (. 2c) . 

7.  The  Mill.  (2b) . 

8.  Farewell.  (2c) . 


$0.30 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.40 


In  point  of  style,  the  composer  has  here  systematically  varied 
the  several  numbers.  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  S  are  sustained  legato  melo¬ 
dies,  with  arpeggio  basses;  the  others  are  chiefly  in  staccato,  and 
easy  chord  form.  The  first  mentioned  offer  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  melodic  delivery,  and  flowing  accompaniments  in 
extension.  They  possess,  also,  musical  qualities  which  are  sure  to 
induce  a  sympathetic  touch.  Nos.  r,  3,  5,  and  7  are  in  dance 
rhythms,  arid  will  prove  no  less  agreeable  to  the  young  player. 


Almost  a.  Kindergarten  Method 

First  Steps  in 

Theo.  Presser  Pianoforte  Study 

Price.  $1.00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

Some  Points  of  Interest :  ^ew  materlal- 

-  ■  ■  -  Popular  and  yet  of  high  gr*4« 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  to 
this  work  during  the  past  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  Instruction 
In  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  Is  monotonous;  It  has  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  instruction  books — It 
gives  breadth  to  one's  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  the 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Let  «a  Mad  H  to  you  "ON  SALE,”  Subject  to  Return 


THEO.  PRESSED  Publisher,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philada.,  Pa 


a  dependable! 

PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 


EMERSON 

PIANO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
on  honor,  as  the  saying  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  of  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment 
system  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for 
old  pianos  in  exchange. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

192  Michigan  Ave.  120  Boylslon  SI. 

In  writing,  please  mention  The  Etude  • 
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WHAT  LITTLE 
HANDS  CAN  DO 

A  Graded  Set  of  Twelve  Little 
Pieces  for  the  Piano 

By  L.  E.  OR.TH 

® 

Op.  23 


1.  Here  We  Go  I  (lb)  . $0.30 

2.  Sweet  Clover,  (lc) . 30 

3.  Evening  Promenade,  (lb) . 30 

4.  On  the  Piazza,  (lc) . 30 

5.  Swinging  on  the  Birches.  (2a) . 30 

6.  Little  Gallant,  (lc)  ....  40 

7.  Winsome  Child.  (2b) . 40 

8.  Hop  Goes  the  Grasshopper.  (2a) . 30 

9.  Birthday  Mazurka,  (lc) . 40 

10.  Midget  Waltz,  (lc) . 40 

11.  At  the  Lawn  Party.  (2c) . 40 

12.  Forward  March.  (2b) . 30 


In  general  design  these  pieces  carry  out  with  unusual  success 
their  evident  aim.  They  are  intended  principally  to  encourage  a 
good  legato  touch  and  a  nice  feeling  for  rhythm.  Written  largely 
in  two-part  form,  the  figures  lie  easily  in  playable  positions,  and 
within  the  stretch  of  small  hands  ;  and  by  means  of  clever  little 
contrapuntal  devices,  the  left  is  coaxed  into  its  full  share  of  practice. 
Scattered  throughout  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  finger  staccato  and 
small  chords.  The  melodies  flow  gracefully  in  varied  rhythms. 
A  pleasing  absence  of  monotony,  especially  in  the  basses,  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  this  exceedingly  pretty  and  useful  set. 


FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 

Bright  and  Easy  Pianoforte  Pieces 

By  WILHELM  POPP 

Op.  526 


Merry  Boys.  (2b) . $0.30 

Hungarian  Rhapsody.  (2c) . 30 

Gavotte  in  Thirds.  (2b) . 30 

The  Happy  Hunt.  (2a) . 30 

On  the  Slide.  (2b)  30 

The  Joy  of  Life.  Waltz.  (2b) . 30 

Chinese  Bells.  (2c)  30 

Japanese  Parade.  (2b) . 40 


Vivacity  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  various  pieces  of  this 
set.  Excepting  No.  5,  which  is  a  capital  scale-study,  ending  glis- 
sando,  vigorous  rhythms,  double  notes,  and  easy  chords  predom¬ 
inate.  Life,  snap,  musical  cleverness  appear  on  every  page.  All 
are  admirably  contrived  to  inculcate  a  crisp  touch,  bright  accent, 
and  a  keen  sense  for  exact  time. 


Selections  for  Teachers  and  Schools 
made  a  specialty. 

Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  promptly 
to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 

LEIPZIG 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  Street  136  Fifth  Avenue 


TAPPER’S  GRADED  COURSE 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

In  seven  Grades  and  seven  volumes  of  Recreations,  one  volume  of  Recreations 

for  each  Grade  of  the  Course. 

PRICE,  $1.00  EACH 

The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guarantee  of  thoroughness  and  originality.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  use  this  new  Graded  Course  will  not  be  disappointed,  as  a  high  standard 
will  be  maintained. 

The  first  three  Grades  will  be  issued  in  September,  and  are  offered  until 
that  time  for  30  cents  each.  IF  CASH  IS  SENT  WITH  THE  ORDER,  there  will 
be  no  extra  expense  for  postage  ;  but  if  a  charge  is  made  on  our  books,  postage  will 
be  extra. 

PLEASE  NOTE.  The  price  will  be  advanced  upon  the  day  of  publication. 

We  have  in  press,  and  shall  issue  about  September  1,  an  entirely  new  and 
comprehensive  Method  for  the  Reed  Organ,  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard,  entitled, 

Bullard’s  Reed  Organ  Method 

(Foreign  Fingering) 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  WILL  BE  $1.50 

To  introduce  this  book,  we  offer  it  until  date  of  publication  at  60  cents  per 
copy,  postage  prepaid.  CASH  MUST  ACCOHPANY  ORDER  to  secure  free 
delivery ;  if  a  charge  has  to  be  made  on  our  books,  the  cost  of  mail  or  express  will 
be  at  expense  of  customer. 

Send  order  now  and  copies  will  be  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  published. 
REMEMBER.  The  price  will  be  advanced  the  day  the  book  is  published. 

IMPORTANT.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Music  Dealer  at  prices 

- named  ;  he  can  order  of  us,  and  books  will  be  mailed 

direct  from  our  office  to  you.  Ret  us  know  if  he  refuses  to  do  this. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  OF  BOTH  WORKS  UPON  REQUEST 

FOR  $2  50  CASH  we  send  the  first  three  Grades  of  Tapper’s  Graded 

- - ■ - - -  Course,  Bullard’s  Reed  Organ  Method,  and  The 

Musician,  for  one  year.  The  Musician  may  be  sent  to  any  address. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston. 


C.  H.  DITSON  6.  CO..  New  York 


J.  E.  DITSON  S.  CO..  Philadelphia. 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ETUDE  WILL  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC. 
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NO.  6. 


ir.  £bcodor  fjerbamtuer 

g>n  the  (german  Uteb 


35s  militant 
Hrmstrong 


Dr.  Theodor  Lierhammer  is  an  interesting  per¬ 
sonality,  one  who  brings  to  his  task  as  liedersinger 
an  ideally  complete  equipment,  emphasizing  once 
more  the  importance  to  the  executant  musician  of  a 
broad  musical  education. 

Of  musical  parentage,  he  is  by  birth  a  Pole,  his 
mother  being  of  that  nationality  and  his  father  an 
Austrian.  Of  languages  he  is  the  master  of  six — 
German,  Polish,  Russian,  Italian,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish;  but  German  is  the  one,  above  all  others,  that 
he  prefers  to  sing. 

At  the  outset  he  had  a  scrap  of  a  voice.  Alone,  he 
succeeded  in  building  it  up  to  the  compass  of  an 
octave;  after  three  months’  study  with  a  teacher  he 
had  the  beginning  of  two  octaves.  It  is  the  mental¬ 
ity  of  the  man  and  his  genuine  musical  qualities  that 
have  made  for  his  success  vocally,  and  as  an  inter¬ 
pretent. 

A  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  later  a  practicing  hospital  physician.  Dr. 
Lierhammer’s  first  serious  musical  study  began  at  the 
age  of  24.  In  his  beginnings  a  pupil  of  Fischof,  Zoli- 
ner,  and  Ress  at  the  conservatory  of  the  Kaiser- 
stadt,  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  with  Stock¬ 
hausen  and  in  Paris.  Making  his  d6but  in  a  con¬ 
cert  before  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  he  gained 
the  interest  of  the  Crown  Princess  Stephanie,  whose 
protfige  he  became,  until,  in  1900,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  London,  where  he  has  lately  been  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Some  of  his  tours  of  the  British  Isles  have  been 
made  with  Ysaye,  Felix  Weingartner,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Richard  Strauss  as  an  interpreter  of  his 
songs,  being  selected  in  preference  to  Madame 
Strauss  de  Ahna,  the  wife  of  the  composer.  Beyond 
this  he  has  toured  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  and  more  lately  in  the  United  States. 

All  this  I  knew  before  our  talk  one  morning;  from 
him  I  should  never  have  gained  the  information,  for 
he  is  too  enthusiastic  in  talking  of  his  art  to  remem¬ 
ber  to  talk  about  himself.  There  is  nothing  start¬ 
lingly  unconventional  in  his  ideas  that  will  lead  one 
into  experimental  paths;  instead,  he  is  master  of  the 
intellectual  and  conservative,  and  deals  with  facts 
that  go  to  make  the  solid  foundation  of  the  lieder- 
singer’s  work. 

The  Art  Value  of  the  Lied. 

“To  me  the  lied  is  the  highest  level  of  the  singer's 
art,”  he  said  at  the  outset.  “It  holds  the  same  place 
in  song  that  chamber  music  commands  in  the  in¬ 
strumental  form.  In  speaking  of  the  song  one  thinks 
instinctively  of  the  German  lied,  which  has  so  splen¬ 
didly  enriched  musical  literature.  In  its  study  we 
find  things  reversed;  for,  while  in  other  branches 
the  singer  considers  first  that  which  suits  his  voice, 
in  the  lied  the  word,  the  poem,  has  prime  weight  in 
the  matter  of  appeal. 

“The  poet  inspires  the  composer.  The  same  should 
be  the  case  with  the  liedersinger.  If  the  song  suits 
him  he  should  read  the  words  twenty  times  over, 
pondering  on  them  until  he  grasps  their  spirit  fully 
and  with  sympathetic  appreciation.  Yet,  perhaps 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  pursue 


the  opposite  course,  giving  the  giant  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  notes.  The  average  care  for  the  com¬ 
poser,  but  do  not  realize  the  beauty  of  the  poet.  And 
yet  he  inspired  the  composer,  and  in  equal  measure 
he  should  also  inspire  the  singer.  Of  these  two 
things  that  go  to  make  the  lied,  text  and  music,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  one  without  the 
other. 


Dr.  Theodor  Lierhammer. 


Vocal  Demands  for  Lied  Singing. 

“In  opera,  first,  voice  production;  second,  effect; 
and,  third,  perhaps  enunciation  are  required.  In  the 
lied  enunciation  comes  first;  production,  second;  and 
voice,  third. 

“The  fact  remains  that  a  very  fine  voice  is  not  so 
good  for  the  lied;  the  eminent  opera  singer  is  rarely 
a  good  liedersinger.  The  greatest  liedersingers  of 
our  time  were  not  vocal  giants. 

“There  is  something  so  intimate  about  the  lied  that 
the  quality  of  voice  best  for  its  interpretation  is  not 
of  the  overshadowing  class,  so  to  speak,  but  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  capable  of  varied  color.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  liedersinger  must  not  have 
a  good  voice,  but,  necessarily,  of  a  different  type 
from  the  voice  suitable  for  opera,  where  absolute 
beauty  of  the  organ  is  the  prime  necessity.  The 
smaller  voice,  properly  trained,  with  attributes 
which  go  to  make  it  an  exponent  in  keeping  with  the 
task,  and  dominated  by  brains,  carries  with  it  the 


intimate  character  demanded  by  the  lied.  The  old 
saying  that  ‘to  sing  means  voice,  voice,  and  more 
voice,’  would  be,  in  its  application  to  the  lieder¬ 
singer,  absurd.  In  contrast  with  the  opera,  where 
great  caliber  and  glaring  colors  are  needed,  the  lie¬ 
dersinger  must  have  infinity  of  subtle  tone-color  and 
command  restraint  in  great  degree. 

“Alice  Barbi,  in  spite  of  being  an  Italian,  was  the 
greatest  liedersinger  of  the  century.  Her  voice  was 
not  remarkable,  but  average.  But  she  had  the  most 
extraordinary  capacity  of  conveying  the  spirit  of  the 
lied  to  her  audience.  About  her  singing  there  was 
the  atmosphere  of  poetry  in  the  highest  degree.  To 
hear  her  sing  Brahms’  Tmmer  Leise’  or  Schumann’s 
‘Frauenliebe  und  Leben’  was  to  have  stamped  upon 
one’s  memory  an  unforgettable  recollection.  The 
greatest  masters — even  Brahms,  who  was  so  difficult 
to  approach — were  most  enthusiastic  about  her 
singing,  and  accompanied  her  in  Austria  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Color  in  Singing. 

“A  liedersinger  should  be  like  a  painter;  he  makes 
his  effects  from  the  palette.  It  is  to  him  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  give  color  to  the  voice.  This  is  the  outcome 
of  great  study,  and  the  basis  is  a  good  voice  produc¬ 
tion.  A  throaty  voice  is  quite  unfit  to  make  any 
success  in  the  lied.  Such  a  one  can  be  dramatic  in 
utterance  and  phrasing,  but  cannot  command  the 
vocal  color  which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
singer  of  lieder. 

“It  is  entirely  wrong  to  produce  a  lied  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  hall  to  a  tremendous  audience.  In  opera 
we  work  with  the  ring  of  the  voice;  on  the  concert 
platform  the  lights  and  shades  are  of  pre-eminent  im¬ 
portance.  On  the  operatic  stage  these  subtleties  of 
color  would  be  drowned  in  the  great  hall  and  by  the 
orchestra,  but  to  a  liedersinger  the  mastery  of  color 
is  indispensable.  The  difficulty  with  the  dramatic 
lied  is  not  to  bring  into  it  the  tricks  of  the  stage: 
in  the  ‘Erl  King,’  for  instance,  to  avoid  the  coarse¬ 
ness,  and  yet  to  give  an  artistic  and  proper  delivery. 
In  this  aspect  the  pronunciation  plays  a  great  role. 

The  Legato. 

“The  greatest  difficulty,  and  one  which  causes 
hundreds  to  fail,  is  the  inability  to  sing  legato.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Legato 
singing  remains  the  greatest  art  in  song.  Without 
it  one  cannot  sing  Mozart  or  Schubert.  And  legato 
must  be  finely  distinguished  from  slurring,  which  is 
a  most  reprehensible  habit.  The  legato  is  something 
which  we  admire  in  old  schools,  but  nowadays,  un¬ 
happily,  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to.  A  paragon 
in  this  direction  is  Madame  Marcella  Sembrich. 

Great  Song  Writers. 

“In  speaking  of  the  gems  of  lieder  literature  one 
turns  instinctively  to  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Brahms,  and  Cornelius;  to  Hugo  Wolf;  and  of 
late  to  Richard  Strauss.  The  most  simple  lieder  are 
the  most  difficult  ones;  and  those  that  we  deem 
childish  and  unaffected  are  the  hardest  to  interpret 
correctly. 

“Schubert  wrote  so  well  for  the  voice,  his  songs 
are  always  so  vocal,  which  one  cannot  invariably  say 
of  Schumann;  but,  for  the  matter  of  that,  neither 
can  one  say  so  of  Beetnoven.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schumann,  the  romanticist,  so  sound  in  his  nature, 
wTas  much  more  happy  in  the  selection  of  his  text. 

“Schubert’s  melody  is  always  beautiful  and  simple, 
but  most  difficult  to  reproduce.  What  Mozart  is  to 
opera,  that  is  Schubert  to  the  lied.  And  as  to  his 
range,  need  I  speak  of  that?  Schubert  had  a  genuine 
force,  even  a  great  dramatic  force.  His  ‘Erl  King' 
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is  a  tremendous  drama;  in  ‘Haiden  Roslein’  he  made 
a  charming  little  picture. 

“Turning  to  the  beautiful  songs  of  Brahms,  1  would 
say:  Begin  your  study  of  him  with  his  folk  songs; 
they  are  the  door  opening  to  his  spirit  and  method. 
The  delightful  settings  that  he  has  given  to  them 
make  each  a  little  gem  for  the  student.  Their  de¬ 
livery  is  difficult,  because  most  of  the  folk  lieder  are 
strophes, — the  same  melody  for  several  verses, — and 
without  care  and  forethought  you  are  apt  to  grow 
monotonous.  Study  the  words  and  give  as  much 
color  to  them  as  possible.  That  is  a  developing  exer¬ 
cise. 

“The  acme  in  the  lied  was  accomplished  by  Hugo 
Wolf.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  always  vocal.  To  the 
musician  the  songs  of  Wolf  present  an  exhaustive 
source  of  study,  for  in  almost  every  one  of  them  he 
shows  the  highest  art.  In  the  selection  of  words  he 
can  be  taken  as  a  paragon,  and  with  him  word  and 
tone  exactly  correspond.  Wolf’s  songs  are  character¬ 
istic  of  his  gigantic  temperament. 

“In  his  songs  Richard  Strauss  follows  the  same 
road;  he  has  an  inexhaustible  store  of  melody. 
Among  his  contributions  to  this  form  are  fine  and 
beautiful  ones,  and  we  may  expect  more  from  Mm. 

Keep  Within  Your  Powers. 

“A  great  mistake  with  students  of  the  Red,  a  mis¬ 
take  shared  by  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of 
art,  is  an  ambition  to  perform  things  beyond  the 
mechanical  means  at  their  command.  Such  will  take 
up  a  song  by  Grieg  without  a  knowledge  of  piano  or 
of  legato,  and  without  an  idea  of  style;  they  attain 
to  impossible  results.  It  is  as  logical  as  though  one 
who  would  better  try  to  play  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home’ 
aspired  to  a  Liszt  rhapsody.  It  is  a  blessing,  in  this 
direction  at  least,  that  the  songs  of  Wolf  and  some 
of  those  by  Strauss  must  remain  to  the  technically 
uninitiated  a  book  of  seven  seals. 

“Good  selections  to  begin  with  in  the  study  of  the 
lied  are  to  be  found  in  the  songs  of  von  Fielitz  and 
Lassen,  which  may  be  classed  as  between  the  ballad 
and  the  song.  Later,  folk  songs  form  an  admirable 
study;  there  is  any  amount  of  them,  in  the  English, 
French,  German — all  countries  furnish  them.  They 
are  tuneful  and  good  music,  and  will  be  found  most 
instructive.  The  folk  song  should  play  a  greater 
role — it  should  displace  the  ballad;  yet  it  is  given  an 
inferior  rank.  But  the  folk  lieder  are  the  best  pearls 
known.” 

In  talking  on  a  subject  intimate  to  any  man,  one 
gets  a  glimpse  of  his  equipment,  quite  aside  from  any 
opinions  that  he  may  express  on  the  work  that  ab¬ 
sorbs  him.  Mr.  John  Drew  has  the  most  complete 
vocabulary  of  any  man  on  the  stage  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  the  outcome,  of  a  study  of  many  roles 
by  well-equipped  dramatists  each  with  his  special 
range  of  expression.  With  Dr.  Lierhammer,  in  tell¬ 
ing  a  story  in  general  conversation,  he  gives  it 
briefly,  simply,  yet  graphically,  and  full  of  fancy — 
the  result  of  study  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words 
that  he  delivers  in  his  lieder,  and  their  relation  to 
the  picture  that  they  sustain,  conveying  thus  un¬ 
consciously  the  prime  point  in  his  art — the  equal 
importance  of  the  poet  and  the  composer  in  the  song. 
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The  heroine  of  a  novel  has  only  to  lay  her  fingers 
upon  the  keys,  and,  unconsciously,  they  draw  from 
the  strings  all  that  heart  and  soul  can  desire.  Envi¬ 
able  mortal!  It  has  never  been  necessary  for  her  to 
exercise  her  wits  over  ways  and  means. 

She  plays  as  the  birds  sing.  Only  with  far  more 
cause  for  wonder  and  admiration,  since  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  realm  of  music  too  elaborate  or  compli¬ 
cated  for  her  innate,  unerring,  although  utterly  un¬ 
tutored  fingers,  to  attempt. 

But  alas!  outside  of  novels  and  biographies  of 
princesses  the  case  is  sometimes  different.  It  is  true 
that  nothing  ever  counts  in  piano-playing  which  is 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  spontaneity  and  natural¬ 
ness.  Talent  and  temperament  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  learning  is  mere  vanity  without  insight 
to  turn  it  to  account.  Yet,  even  with  great  gifts 
much  purposeful  study  is  needed  to  develop  them  to 
their  utmost.  In  art  “nothing  is  good  but  the  best” 
(O.  B.  Boise).  We  have  methods  and  methods — no 
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end  of  them.  Those  which  have  to  do  with  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  theoretical  knowledge  upon  tecfinic,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  interpretation,  and  those  which  have  not. 
What  to  select,  what  to  reject,  is  the  question. 

It  is  but  too  easy  to  lose  the  way  in  the  labyrinth 
of  lore  of  the  ages.  A  comprehensive  view  is  not  to 
be  had  in  climbing,  but  upon  the  summit. 

“No  record  art  keeps  of  her  travail  and  throes: 

There  is  toil  on  the  steeps,  on  the  summits  repose.” 

The  Value  of  a  System. 

It  is  enlightening  to  turn  from  “systems”  to  music 
itself — as  expressed  by  the  composers  from  Bach  to 
Wagner  and  Brahms.  It  is  possible  for  the  master, 
who  has  “arrived,”  to  make  from  their  works  a  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has,  for  its  main  principle,  the  varied  mu¬ 
sical  demands  of  composition  upon  the  technical  re¬ 
sources  of  the  player,  and  to  solve  and  develop  such 
resources  with  entire  reference  to  ultimate  musical 
purpose  and  adaptation.  In  this  way  only  can  there 
be  the  right  economy  of  time  and  effort,  js  well  as 
that  maintenance  of  unity  in  variety — so  all  im¬ 
portant  in  art. 

By  the  older  systems  pupils  were  taught  to  read 
notes  and  to  strike  the  keys,  not  only  with  precision, 
but  monotony.  “Expression”  was  left  to  take  care 
of  itself — as  a  subject  too  sacred,  perhaps,  for  mor¬ 
tals  to  deal  with.  Results  were  extremely  promiscu¬ 
ous  and  incoherent.  It  required  genius  of  the  high¬ 
est  order  to  survive  such  deadening  methods ;  or  else 
the  selection  of  simple  ditties  and  “pretty  tunes,” 
which,  happily,  have  always  been  independent  of  the 
trammels  of  a  more  sophisticated  art. 

These  have  still  their  place,  no  doubt.  Yet,  what 
a  difference  between  this  chromotype  of  music  and 
the  works  of  the  masters,  with  their  perspective, 
chiaro-oscuro,  and  impassioned  eloquence.  To  inter¬ 
pret  these,  mere  natural  musical  instinct  is  insuffi¬ 
cient.  It  is  certainly  not  without  the  aid  of  Mephis- 
tojdieles  that  Bach,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Saint- 
Saens,  and  others  wrought  with  such  infinite  and  in 
tricate  cunning.  Nor  is  it  without  craft  and  subtlety 
that  the  player  can  render  their  works. 

The  Problem. 

The  problem  is,  not  merely  to  “read  the  notes,”  but 
to  find  what  they  have  to  say,  and  how  two  hands — ■ 
four  would  be  better  for  many — and  two  feet  are 
to  manage  to  say  it.  Mere  notes  are  Dut  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  It  is  only  through  melodic,  har¬ 
monic,  and  rhythmic  manipulation  and  thematic 
treatment  that  the  notes  become  susceptible  of  a 
dynamic  tonal  delivery  which  has  the  significance  and 
character  of  language  or  the  atmosphere  and  values 
of  painting. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  for  the  piano-student,  who 
would  advance  beyond  parrot  or  parasitic  habits  of 
practice,  to  understand  harmony,  counterpoint,  and 
form  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  interpre¬ 
tation.  This,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  best  pianists, 
is  necessary,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  and  discern 
all  that  the  content  of  a  composition  demands  from 
technic.  An  adequate  conception  of  what  to  do 
should  precede  the  practice  of  how  to  do. 

Detailed  Study. 

In  studying  a  piece  it  is  valuable,  first,  to  outline 
coherent  groups  of  phrases;  to  distinguish  thematic 
from  incidental  features;  to  observe  punctuation  and 
dynamic  gradations  in  accent  and  phrasing;  next  to 
sketch  the  theme  <1  tempo,  with  its  supporting  basses, 
for  still  further  enlightenment;  and,  finally,  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  strictest  detail  how  the  hands  and  pedals  are 
to  manage — this  is  a  method  of  study  by  no  means 
desultory,  but  having  at  least  the  merit  of  aim  and 
purpose. 

All  agree  that  the  notes  of  the  theme  are  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  tone  and  sostenuto.  Yet  we  have  only 
to  examine  the  hands  to  find  that  they  are  most 
clumsily  contrived  for  such  requirements.  The  weak 
fingers,  fourth  and  fifth,  are  where  the  strong  should 
be  and  vice  versa.  As  a  rule,  the  thematic  notes, 
with  their  important  basses,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
weak  members,  while  notes  of  secondary  value  must 
generally  be  taken  by  the  strong  first,  second,  and 
third  fingers.  Thus  the  piano-player  is  hampered 
from  the  start  by  this  awkward,  unbalanced,  wrong- 
side-out  arrangement  of  his  tools  by  Nature.  If  the 
left  hand  were  on  the  right  arm  and  the  right  hand 
on  the  left  arm  it  would  seem  a  more  suitable  ar¬ 
rangement.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
condition. 


It  is  possible,  by  the  nicest  care  in  the  relative  ad¬ 
justment  of  upper  arm,  elbow,  wrist,  and  fingers,  to 
secure  a  position  which  will  furnish  support  to  the 
weak  fingers  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  tend  to 
lighten  the  wrist  and  to  render  both  it  and  the 
strong  fingers  less  unwieldy  for  their  work  in  phras¬ 
ing  and  accompanying. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  care  about 
position.  Whatever  the  muscular  action  or  touch  to 
be  employed,  this  power  of  adjustment,  or  of  holding 
conflicting  energies  under  control,  with  the  requisite 
balance  and  equilibrium,  is,  in  itself,  at  the  root  of 
interpretative  technic.  The  union  of  firmness  and 
elasticity  thus  secured  admits  of  varieiies  of  adapta¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  varying  musical  conditions, 
and  becomes  an  ever-readv,  because  adjustable  means 
to  innumerable  complex  ends. 

Staccato,  of  whatever  degree  of  elasticity;  legato, 
whether  clinging,  thin,  crisp,  scintillating,  or  “non”; 
lateral  and  rotary  wrist  movements,  with  all  that 
these  involve  in  stretch  between  fingers  and  of  finger¬ 
gliding  and  plasticity, — in  short,  all  kinds  of  touch 
are  the  more  musical  for  being  always  held  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  suitable  conditions  of  position. 

Polyphonic  Music. 

Among  the  “subtleties,”  fugue-plaving  and  the  kin¬ 
dred  orders  of  composition  certainly  hold  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place.  Here  we  find  that  the  simultaneously 
progressing  “parts,”  or  “voices,”  have  separate  tonal 
identities  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

They  proceed  sometimes  with  unanimity,  sometimes 
with  diversity  of  aim,  or  even  at  cross-purposes — so 
great  may  be  the  contrast  in  accent  and  shading  and 
the  independence  of  the  several  melodies  in  their 
rhythms  and  phrasing.  To  render  the  harmony  of 
such  music  clear  and  effective  requires,  first,  the  ut¬ 
most  mental  discrimination,  and,  next,  an  absolute 
independence  of  fingers  and  wrist. 

Here  is  an  example  from  Bach :  Enter,  at  the  first 
beat,  a  quarter  note  in  soprano,  against  a  half  note 
in  tenor,  an  eighth-  in  bass,  and  a  sixteenth  in  alto. 
The  sixteenth  is  a  tied  note,  the  sound  of  which — ■ 
supposing  it  to  have  had  the  right  touch — is  left 
over  from  having  been  struck  as  a  half  note  in  the 
preceding  bar.  At  the  second  sixteenth  of  the  first 
beat  all  parts  hold  their  sounds  except  the  alto;  at 
the  third,  alto  and  bass  both  progress  against  the 
holding  of  soprano  and  tenor;  at  the  fourth  and 
last  sixteenth  of  the  beat  only  the  alto  proceeds  to 
a  new  sound.  This  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
need  of  mental  effort  and  analysis  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  each  voice  and  its  relations  to  the 
others. 

Even  then,  any  practical  proceedings  must  be  slower 
than  regular  time,  although  never  losing  sight  of 
ultimate  rhythmic  adjustment.  It  is  desirable  to 
avoid  striking  the  keys  at  all  until,  one  bv  one,  all 
questions  are  settled  as  to  hand  positions,  kinds  and 
degrees  of  touch,  and  above  all,  as  to  which  fingers 
must  hold  and  which  release  their  sounds.  If  left  to 
themselves,  they  manifest  the  discretion  of  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Instinctively  the  fingers  almost  invariably  let 
go  of  the  keys  they  should  hold  and  hold  the  keys 
they  should  release. 

“The  Do  and  Not  to  Do.” 

Apropos  of  the  total  depravity  of  involuntary  mus¬ 
cular  action  is  this  little  parody  by  a  gifted  music- 
lover — Mrs.  E.  S.  Willmarth,  of  Chicago: — 

“Musical  Methods”— “Cyclonic  Analysis.” 

“Now  my  dear  pupil,  please  do  what  you  don’t — 
and  don’t  whatever  you  do.  Don’t  to-do  on  any  ac¬ 
count.  But,  Oh!  do,  do,  DO;  do  what  you  do  regard¬ 
less  of  what  you  don’t,  as  I’ve  said  before. 

“Just  and  only  do  and  don’t,  and,  above  all,  avoid 
stiffness  where  flexibility  will  answer,  and  vice  versa.” 

Certainly,  it  is  only  by  the  triumph  of  art  over 
nature  that  the  fingers  can  be  made  to  follow  the  re¬ 
spective  melodic  threads  through  involved  polyphony, 
without  either  breaking  them  or  tangling  them  into 
such  a  Babel  of  tongues,  during  the  process  of  inter¬ 
weaving,  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  having  struck 
false  notes. 

The  harmony  resulting  from  polyphonic  music  is  a 
product  of  the  finest  tone  blending — a  sort  of  tonal 
chemistry.  This  is  in  many  cases  of  much  greater 
beauty,  although  less  obvious,  than  where  the  chords 
are  produced  by  the  simultaneous  entrance  and  exit 
of  their  notes.  Yet,  fugue-playing  proper  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  comparatively  few.  It  is  reserved  for  the 
modem  school,  from  Chopin  to  Wagner,  to  render 


polyphony  fascinating.  In  their  works,  counterpoint, 
based  as  it  is  upon  enriched  harmonic  resources,  be¬ 
comes  endowed  with  an  interest  which  is  even  human, 
in  its  psychologic  and  dramatic  suggestiveness  of 
life,  environment,  and  personality. 

Correct  Editions. 

Alas,  that  in  addition  to  the  many  inevitable  diffi¬ 
culties,  there  should  be  burdens  which  are  superim¬ 
posed  by  careless  editing.  This  is  a  source  of  much 
confusion  to  pupils.  And  to  everyone  stupid  editions 
are  more  or  less  of  a  delusion  and  a  snare — since  they 
make  things  appear  quite  other  than  they  are. 

To  see  finger-markings  contrary  to  punctuation,  or 
slurs  drawn  from  the  long,  accented,  to  the  short,  un¬ 
accented  note  of  a-  beat,  as  from  dotted  eighth  to 
sixteenth,  gives  the  eye  an  impression  contrary  to 
that  demanded  by  the  ear.  In  such  cases,  pupils  are 
tempted  to  play  by  their  eyes,  with  effects  that  are 
ludicrously  gasping  and  stuttering. 

As  for  pedal  marks,  these  are  so  commonly  under¬ 
stood  to  be  incorrect  that  they  have  almost  ceased  to 
arrest  the  attention.  Since  control  of  the  damper 
pedal  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  developed  sense 
of  contrast,  whether  of  chords,  melody  notes,  or  what 
not,  it  certainly  helps  the  pupil  to  know  enough  of 
harmony  at  least  to  distinguish  between  a  chord  and 
its  by-tones.  Again,  foot  technic  is  a  matter  de¬ 
manding  much  care.  It  involves,  often,  a  mastery  of 
rhythmic  syncopation  with  entire  independence  of  any 
muscular  feats  the  hands  may  be  performing.  Fine 
pedal  work  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  hands. 
It  fills  in,  rounds  out,  and  finishes  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  crude  at  best — with  the  present  deficiencies 
in  piano  mechanism. 

The  Tempo. 

The  last  and  final  agony  of  the  player  is  to  master 
the  piece  a  tempo.  Here  extremes  present  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties.  Adagio,  Largo,  Maestoso  call  for 
marvels  in  repose  and  endurance,  as  well  as  for  per¬ 
fection  of  detail.  Nothing  slovenly,  no  evasions  of 
touch  or  pedal  will  escape  the  listener.  Tempo,  also 
is  the  test  of  one’s  sense  of  proportion.  It  reveals 
whether  this  has  been  in  any  way  impaired  through 
the  preparatory,  and  necessarily  somewhat  detached 
processes,  which  have  gone  before.  It  shows  where 
anything  is  “out  of  drawing.” 

In  Prestissimo,  music  Decomes  impressionistic. 
Having  counted  “one,”  in  slow  practice  to  the  small¬ 
est  fractional  value  of  the  beat,  as  a  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  even  rhythmic  control  of  motion,  fast  tempo  de¬ 
mands  that  the  bar  be  made  the  unit  of  measure. 

Thus,  the  touch  becomes  subtler  in  its  gradation  of 
accent  and  shading,  and  the  tones  coalesce  with  a 
change  in  effect  comparable  to  the  difference  between 
painting  each  separate  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  of  giving 
the  impression  of  foliage  with  its  masses  of  light  and 
shade.  Similar  differences  may  be  made  between 
slow  preparatory  trill  and  tremolo  practice,  and  a 
less  mechanical  treatment  a  tempo. 

In  fact,  with  velocity,  the  effect  should  be  more 
considered  than  a  too  literal  accuracy.  Even  the 
pedal  may  perpetrate  some  crimes  against  theory 
which  are  practically  justifiable. 

As  in  life,  “time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man”  so 
rhythm  in  music — swifter  than  thought — halts  not 
for  the  solving  of  technical  problems.  Of  irresistible 
force  in  its  current,  it  bears,  sweeps,  hurls  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  The  way  must  have  been  cleared  of 
all  impediments  before  the  moment  of  abandon.  No 
matter  how  irregular  the  key-intervals  nor  how  espe¬ 
cially  complicated  the  dynamic  conditions  for  va¬ 
riety  of  touch,  all  action  must  ultimately  be  so  timed 
as  to  enable  one  to  maintain  an  even  rate  of  progress 
in  a  manner  to  insure  the  aim  and  poise  being  ever 
before  the  instant  for  attack.  The  exact  nature, 
extent,  and  instant  of  every  move  are  ever  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  minutim  of  such  preparatory  calculation  is 
extreme  if  we  would  gain  a  rhythmic  control  charac¬ 
terized  by  repose  and  tone  production  adequate  in 
quality  and  variety  to  any  and  every  demand  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  other  than  the 
mere  “fatal  fluency”  of  the  superficial  or  immature. 

The  Kind  of  Practice. 

The  best  results  come  from  the  most  opposite  kinds 
of  practice.  In  slow,  preparatory  processes  one  can¬ 
not  be  too  painstaking.  Here  no  detail  is  unworthy 
of  attention.  But,  in  attempts  to  play,  music,  not 
method,  should  be  ever  uppermost  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness. 

The  Bible  and  the  study  of  music  are  full  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  and  it  is  possibly  as  difficult  to  become  a 
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pianist  as  it  is  a  saint.  Both  professions  demand 
from  their  devotees  unremitting  discipline,  devotion, 
and  application. 

In  piano-study  one  rule  only  is  infallible:  “Circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases,”  and  methods  must  be  full  of 
purpose  and  comprehensive  in  seope.  If  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  alter  a  word  of  Tennyson, 

“Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

But  thou,  O  Art,  art  more  than  they.” 

The  artist  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
to  perceive  and  render  everything  in  relation  to 
everything  else.  When  one  can  do  tnis,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  oblivious  to  all  the  detail  of  work 
that  has  gone  before,  then,  only,  is  he  free  to  aban¬ 
don  himself  to  inspiration  in  its  fullest  sense,  and  to 
produce  an  effect  which  may  be  not  only  spontaneous 
as  the  song  of  a  bird,  but  also  authoritative  as  a 
message  from  the  gods. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PICTURE  GALLERY. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 


Each  paragraph  presents  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  great  composer  or  performer.  Who  is  referred  to 
in  each? 

During  the  next  several  months  The  Etude  will 
present,  under  the  above  heading,  a  series  of  word 
pictures,  each  one  describing  an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
well-known  composer  or  artist.  Each  description 
will  occupy  but  fifty  or  sixty  words,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  referred  to  will  come  easily  to  the  mind 
of  anyone  well  read  in  musical  history. 

There  will  be  twelve  or  more  pictures  in  each 
series.  Can  you  tell  who  the  central  figure  is?  To 
stimulate  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Etude  offers 
to  the  one  who  makes  the  best  record  on  the  whole 
series  a  copy  of  Riemann’s  “Dictionary  of  Music” ; 
to  the  one  who  sends  in  the  second  best  list  of 
answers  a  two  years’  subscription  to  The  Etude  ; 
third  best,  a  copy  of  any  book  published  by  us,  se¬ 
lected  from  our  catalogue.  (This  does  not  include 
Riemann’s  Dictionary,  offered  for  first  prize.) 

Let  each  one  who  wishes  to  compete  for  this  prize 
send  his  list,  numbered  as  in  the  series  of  pictures, 
on  a  postal  card  (not  a  letter)  addressed  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Etude,  and  with  no  other  matter  on  the 
card  but  his  name  and  address.  There  must  be  the 
series  number,  the  names  of  the  musicians  (properly 
numbered)  and  the  personal  address,  or  no  account 
can  be  taken  of  the  list.  A  record  will  be  kept  and 
the  lucky  names  announced  in  the  second  issue  fol¬ 
lowing  the  final  list.  Answers  will  not  be  given  until 
after  the  whole  series  has  been  published. 

Series  III. 

25.  Scene,  New  York  City.  A  great  prima  donna  is 
arriving  and  30,000  persons  are  gathered  to  bid  her 
welcome.  The  proceeds  of  her  first  concert  are  $26,- 
000,  and  her  share  is  given  to  charity,  a  purpose  to 
which  she  contributed,  all  told,  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

26.  In  a  Scotch  city  there  lies  a  great  composer, 
seriously  ill,  so  much  so  that  his  host  has  him  carried 
up  and  down  stairs.  He  dedicates  two  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  to  a  pupil  there  who  is  attentive  to  his  wants, 
and  who  later  sends  him  $5000  when  he  returns  to 
his  residence  city  and  his  illness  grows  more  serious. 

27.  Imagine  a  wave  of  political  excitement  sweep¬ 
ing  over  a  country,  spreading  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines.  A  certain  noted  composer  is  carried  away 
with  the  new  doctrines  and  proceeds  to  make  in¬ 
flammatory  speeches  to  political  clubs,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  has  to  fly  from  the  country  to  escape  arrest. 
He  is  banished  for  twelve  years. 

28.  To  some  of  his  friends  a  great  organist  boasts 
that  he  can  play  anything  at  sight.  One  of  them 
writes  a  piece  of  music  that  embodies  many  difficul¬ 
ties  and  places  it  on  his  harpsichord.  In  comes  the 
organist,  and,  seeing  the  music,  undertakes  to  play 
it.  He  tries  a  number  of  times,  and  finally  admits 
he  has  met  something  he  could  not  play  at  sight. 

29.  In  a  great  cave  into  which  the  water  of  the 
sea  dashes  there  comes  a  noted  composer,  who  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  huge  columns  of  rocks  and  the  dashing 
waves.  He  immediately  puts  to  paper  musical  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  view,  a  musical  impression  of  the 
scene,  and  later  works  it  into  a  grand  overture. 

30.  News  comes  to  a  composer  of  the  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Emperor  by  Napoleon.  He  picks  up  a 
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symphony  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  and, 
turning  off  the  dedication,  dashes  it  to  the  floor  in 
anger.  The  piece  is  then  dedicated  to  an  Austrian 
prince. 

31.  A  tall,  gloomy  stranger  calls  on  an  indigent 
composer  and  requests  that  a  requiem  be  written  for 
him  by  a  certain  time,  and  makes  a  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  composer  begins  it,  but  says  it  would 
be  his  own  requiem,  and  he  was  right;  for  it  was 
his  last  composition  and  the  work  on  it  hastened  his 
end. 

32.  Assembled  in  the  concert  room  of  a  palace  is 
a  courtly  audience.  As  the  orchestra  plays,  the  per 
formers,  one  by  one,  blow  out  their  lights  and  leave, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  prince  and  his 
guests.  Finally  none  is  left  but  the  director.  This 
was  his  method  of  taking  leave  of  the  prince,  who 
had  discharged  his  orchestra. 

33.  A  great  pianist  is  touring  in  Italy.  On  hearing 
of  devastating  floods  in  his  native  land,  he  hastens 
thither  and  by  giving  many  recitals  raises  a  large 
fund  for  the  sufferers.  By  his  generosity  he  adds  to 
the  love  his  countrymen  have  for  him. 

34.  A  German  court  is  assembled  to  witness  a 
trial  of  skill  between  one  of  their  own  performers 
and  a  boasting  Frenchman.  For  some  time  they 
await  the  coming  of  the  latter,  but  he  fails  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  next  day  it  is  learned  that  he  has  hastily 
left  the  city,  realizing  the  superiority  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  competitor. 

35.  In  a  poorly  furnished  attic  of  a  Paris  house  a 
young  composer  is  earning  his  bread  by  making  ar¬ 
rangements  of  popular  airs  for  the  cornet  and  other 
instruments.  His  own  great  works,  later  to  be 
recognized  as  the  greatest  of  their  kind,  are  re¬ 
jected  by  Parisian  managers. 

36.  Retreating  in  dismay  is  a  young  man  who  has 
gone  to  a  distant  city  on  foot  to  apply  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  organist.  He  has  found  that  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  is  that  the  appointee  must  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased  organist.  His  aversion  to 
a  married  life  continues  till  his  death. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  COMPOSERS. 


A  French  musical  journal.  La  Revue  Muslcale, 
offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  musical  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  dance,  in  rhythm  of  fives,  that  is 
Vs*  V«  etc.  The  composer  Debussy  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  examining  committee.  We  give  some  oi 
the  criticisms  on  certain  of  the  pieces  submitted, 
with  the  hope  that  among  our  readers  there  will  be 
students  of  composition  who  will  appreciate  the 
principles  upon  which  the  criticisms  are  based.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  melody  and  rhythm  are  de¬ 
manded,  and  that  the  quality  must  not  be  doubtful. 
In  addition,  good  workmanship  is  insisted  upon. 

“Fairly  good  polyphonic  writing,  a  little  heavy, 
perhaps;  the  melody  is  not  significant  enough;  the 
ensemble  is  monotonous,  and  lacks  swing.” 

“The  rhythm  is  good,  but  the  idea  is  worked  out 
poorly ;  too  many  appeggios  to  say  anything.” 

“The  rhythm  is  well  marked,  in  fact,  too  marked; 
the  regular  return  of  a  triplet  so  often  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  march  of  a  regiment.  Tne  trio,  in  G- 
flat,  lacks  a  characteristic  melody.” 

“The  rhythm  is  light  and  graceful,  but  the  ideas 
are  of  little  value;  too  many  notes.” 

“Has  life  and  plenty  of  ‘go.’  The  two  ideas  are 
good  enough,  but  they  subdivide  too  easily  and  regu¬ 
larly  into  rhythms  of  three  followed  by  two;  the 
rhythm  is  not  really  in  fives.” 

“This  mazurka  is  the  work  of  a  musician  who 
knows  how  to  write  and  has  ideas.  The  fault  is  that 
the  rhythm  is  not  free;  it  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  fours  and  then  worked  out  in  fives.” 

“A  charming  inspiration;  melancholy,  yet  quite 
graceful;  solidly,  yet  simply,  written.  The  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  is  a  little  too  long.” 

Of  the  piece  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded  the 
following  opinion  was  given :  “In  the  first  place,  the 
idea  falls  clearly  and  naturally  into  a  rhythm  of 
fives ;  the  motives  are  all  expressive  and  plastic,  the 
proportions  are  just,  the  writing  is  temperate  and 
smacks  not  of  the  school.” 


“Learn  to  do  by  doing”  is  the  watchword  which 
has  been  called  out  by  one  after  another  of  the 
great  masters  of  thought  ever  since  Aristotle’s  time, 
and  it  is  the  leading  principle  of  our  educational 
philosophy  to-day. — O’Shea. 
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THE  MUSICIAN  AND  GENERAL  CULTURE. 


BY  FREDERIC  NIECES. 


[At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians  of  England,  Prof.  Frederic 
Niecks  read  a  paper  on  “The  Importance  to  the  Mu¬ 
sician  of  General  Culture  as  well  as  a  Comprehensive 
Professional  Training,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Teacher  of  Music,”  from  which  we  have  made  some 
selections  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The 
Etude.  While  the  paper  was  based  on  conditions 
in  English  professional  life,  much  that  follows  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  American  musicians,  music  teachers,  and 
music  students.] 

An  indispensable  qualification  of  a  good  musician 
is,  of  course,  that  of  being  a  good  craftsman.  Lin¬ 
guistic,  philosophical,  and  scientific  knowledge,  be  it 
ever  so  great,  physical  and  social  accomplishments, 
be  they  ever  so  brilliant,  cannot  make  up  for  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  professional  equipment.  But  what 
have  we  to  understand  by  “a  good  musician”?  Does 
it  mean,  for  instance,  a  skilful  singer  or  player?  Yes 
and  no:  the  expression  implies  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  implies  a  great  deal  besides.  A  merely  muscular 
grasp  of  the  mechanism  of  an  instrument  does  not 
make  a  good  musician.  Without  loss  of  truth,  we 
may  give  a  more  general  form  to  this  statement,  and 
say  that  the  muscular  grasp  of  the  mechanism  of  an 
art  does  not  make  an  artist.  Not  even  an  emotional 
as  well  as  a  muscular  grasp  will  do  that.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  muscular  and  emotional,  there  is  required 
an  intellectual  grasp.  Now,  that  is  not  understood 
by  the  young  people  in  the  pupillary  stage,  nor  is  it 
generally  understood  by  those  who  have  passed 
thence  into  full-fledged  professionalism.  And  yet  the 
matter  is  so  clear,  so  obvious,  so  palpably  demonstra¬ 
ble.  No  sensible  person  would  suppose  that  anyone 
could  be  a  good  linguist  and  a  good  teacher  of  a 
language  without  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  But 
there  are  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  sensible  persons 
who  imagine  that  a  musician  can  do  very  well  with¬ 
out  the  grammar  of  his  art.  Look  about  you  among 
those  who  study  music  privately.  What  do  they 
study?  With  rare  exceptions  nothing  but  singing 
and  playing  on  an  instrument.  Or  go  to  music 
schools,  and  pursue  your  inquiry  there.  Again  the 
same  state  of  matters.  The  students  are  immersed 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  executive  part  of  their  art, 
or  in  a  purely  sensuous  and  emotional  melomaniac  en¬ 
thusiasm,  destitute  of  intelligence  and  intellectuality. 
The  study  of  harmony  and  some  other  things  is, 
of  course,  enjoined  on  them  at  the  better  class  of 
music  schools,  but  they  neglect  or  spurn  these  as 
superfluous  things  that  interfere  with  what  alone 
seems  to  them  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  mini¬ 
mum  of  knowledge  a  musical  executant  and  teacher 
of  music  requires  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nota¬ 
tion,  harmony,  and  form.  Without  this  he  can  have 
no  insight  into  his  art,  and  cannot  intelligently  inter¬ 
pret  and  expound  it.  Harmony  and  form  are  the 
musician’s  grammar,  his  etymology  and  syntax.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  very  valuable  and  very  de¬ 
sirable  things — for  instance,  counterpoint  and  his¬ 
tory.  But  I  will  insist  only  on  the  irreducible  and 
indispensable  minimum. 

*  *  * 

The  narrow-minded  professionals,  however,  think 
they  have  not  only  an  excuse,  but  also  a  justification. 
They  say  many  of  the  great  masters  have  done  very 
well  without  culture,  why  should  not  we?  There  is 
more  than  one  fallacy  in  this  reasoning.  First, 
geniuses  that  are  indifferent  to  culture  are  very  rare; 
secondly  the  geniuses  without  cultivation  would  have 
been  the  better  for  it;  and,  thirdly,  what  geniuses, 
highfliers,  can  do  may  be  beyond  the  power  of  these 
destined  to  crawl,  to  walk,  or  at  best  to  climb. 

•  *  * 

Before  looking  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  la- 
mous  musicians  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  define 
what  I  mean  by  culture.  Culture,  we  may  say  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  accumulation  of  valuable  facts 
and  means  of  information,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  capacity  for  thinking,  judging,  and  imagining; 
in  short,  of  a  clear  and  wide  outlook.  The  result 
may  therefore  be  described  as  a  well-stored,  open, 
eager,  and  sympathetic  mind,  with  faculties  sharp¬ 
ened  and  strengthened  by  experience,  observation, 
and  literary  and  scientific  discipline.  There  must  be 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  culture  according  to 
the  variety  of  natural  dispositions  and  methods  of 
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training.  It  is  a  prejudice  to  think  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  reach  it.  A  classical  education  of 
the  right  sort  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  not  the  only 
excellent  thing.  That  most  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature,  science,  and  other  vocations 
had  a  classical  education  will  be  seen  to  prove  less 
than  is  generally  thought,  if  we  consider  that  in  the 
past  it  was  the  only  recognized  and  readily  obtain¬ 
able  education.  The  truth  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
as  there  are  many  ways  that  lead  to  Rome,  so  there 
are  many  that  lead  to  culture.  You  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  travel  through  Greek  and  Latin,  through  a 
university  or  any  other  kind  of  scholastic  channel. 
Culture  is  not  a  dead  formula.  Nor  is  it  a  formula, 
dead  or  alive,  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  has  the 
right  to  impose  on  us. 

*  *  • 

Before  the  seventeenth  century,  clerics  largely  pre¬ 
dominated  among  the  art-musicians,  and  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  music  had  become  so  much 
more  secularized,  they  formed  still  a  considerable 
proportion.  These  clerical  or  clerically  connected 
musicians  had,  of  course,  the  usual  clerical  education 
of  the  time.  Coming  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
is  really  astonishing  how  many  of  the  well-known 
musicians  were  university  men,  and,  if  not  that,  had 
been  educated  at  first-rate  public  schools.  There  are, 
however,  differences  in  the  different  countries,  Ger¬ 
many  standing  first  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to 
Italy  it  is,  however,  notable  that  at  the  Neapolitan 
Music  Schools,  where  a  general  as  well  as  a  musical 
education  was  given,  the  literary  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  comprehended  not  only  caligraphy,  Italian  gram¬ 
mar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  also  Latin, 
French,  mathematics,  acoustics,  literature,  history, 
and  musical  esthetics. 

Now  let  us  pass  in  review  some  of  the  great  men 
whose  names  have  become  household  words.  Matthe- 
son,  himself  a  man  of  learning  and  a  famous  author, 
speaks  in  one  of  his  books  in  high  terms  of  Handel’s 
studies  of  other  sciences  than  that  of  music;  and  in 
another  book  writes:  “He  learned  the  art  of  com¬ 
position  and  of  organ  playing  from  the  celebrated 
F.  W.  Zachau,  and  other  sciences  at  the  Halle  Uni¬ 
versity;  he  also  thoroughly  learned  the  living  lan¬ 
guages,  such  as  Italian,  French,  and  English,  on  his 
travels.”  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  Handel’s 
long  residence  in  different  countries  was  a  powerful 
means  of  culture  to  an  open-eyed  and  assimilative 
nature  like  his. 

J.  S.  Bach  did  not  enjoy  his  great  contemporary’s 
privilege  of  being  a  university  student,  but  he  was 
successively  at  two  secondary  schools,  the  curriculum 
of  which  included  logic,  rhetoric,  New  Testament 
Greek,  and  Latin,  the  reading  in  the  latter  language 
comprising  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Terence,  and  Cur- 
tius.  Whatever  his  proficiency  in  Latin  may  have 
been,  it  was  considered  sufficient  for  his  teaching  the 
language  in  tertia  and  quarta  of  the  St.  Thomas 
School  at  Leipzig,  when  he  became  Cantor.  In  pass¬ 
ing  let  us  note  that  J.  S.  Bach’s  predecessor  at  Leip¬ 
zig,  the  famous  Johann  Kuhnau,  was  educated  at  the 
widely-known  Dresden  Kreuzscliule,  where  also  the 
younger  contemporary,  C.  H.  Graun,  received  his 
schooling.  Reiser,  Teleman,  Graupner,  and  Stoltzel, 
the  most  distinguished  of  Bach’s  and  Handel’s  Ger¬ 
man  contemporaries  were  all  university  men.  Ra¬ 
meau,  the  greatest  French  contemporary,  a  man  of  in¬ 
disputable  mental  power,  acquired  his  learning  rather 
by  self-tuition  than  by  training,  at  the  Jesuit  Col¬ 
lege  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  pupil.  Next  in 
order  of  time  comes  J.  S.  Bach’s  son,  C.  Ph.  E.  Bach, 
who  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. 

He  who  knows  anything  of  the  aims  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Gluck  need  not  be  told  that  he  was  a  man 
of  culture.  This  culture  is,  of  course,  not  wholly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  his  training  at  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Kommetau.  Travels  in  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
observation,  reading,  and  speculation  have  likewise 
to  be  taken  into  account.  His  prefaces  and  public 
letters  throw  much  light  on  his  mental  capacity  and 
character. 

Of  Joseph  Haydn  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  was 
a  man  of  culture.  He  got  his  general  education  at 
the  choristers,  school  of  the  Vienna  Cathedral,  where 
they  taught  the  boys  only  the  usual  elementary  sub¬ 
jects  and  a  little  Latin.  His  genius  helped  him 
through  wonderfully,  but  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  better  for  a  more  liberal  education.  How¬ 
ever,  he  may  not  have  been  altogether  remiss  in  im¬ 
proving  himself.  At  any  rate,  he  had  a  very  re¬ 


spectable  collection  of  books  on  music,  and  not 
merely  on  the  practical  subject  of  harmony  and  coun¬ 
terpoint. 

Mozart’s  case  is  somewhat  difficult.  His  bright  and 
lively  letters  contain  nothing  that  indicates  interest 
in  the  other  arts,  in  literature,  in  science,  or  even  ip 
nature.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from  this 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  all  these  things.  His  up¬ 
bringing  must  have  imbued  him  with  intellectual  in¬ 
terests.  Mozart,  who  was  sent  to  no  school  at  all, 
must  have  received  from  his  capable  and  conscientious 
father  a  good  general  education.  Nor  was  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn  confined  to  musical  matters.  When  be¬ 
ginning  arithmetic,  he  covered  tables,  chairs,  walls, 
and  floors  with  figures.  At  the  age  of  11  he  wrote 
music  to  a  Latin  play,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
making  progress  in  that  language,  being  able,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  write  part  of  a  letter  in  it.  Of  course,  he 
learned  French  and  Italian,  and  probably  knew  some 
English.  His  father  introduced  him  also  to  the  art- 
treasures  of  Italy.  So  that  we  may  safely  assume 
that  there  was  more  than  mere  instinct  involved  in 
the  marvelous  insight  into  human  character  and  the 
subtleties  of  feeling  to  which  his  works  testify. 

Beethoven,  having  a  father  lacking  both  capacity 
and  conscientiousness,  fared  accordingly  worse  than 
Mozart.  In  fact,  he  got  no  more  than  an  elementary 
school  education  •with  a  little  Latin  thrown  in.  Nor 
did  he  in  later  life  greatly  increase  this  slender 
scholastic  outfit.  He  learned,  however,  to  use  Ital¬ 
ian  and  French  in  cyclopean  fashion.  Cyclopean  also 
was  the  style  of  his  German.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  a  reader  of  good  books  to  good  purpose,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  politics,  an  admirer  of  great  men  and  noble 
deeds,  a  worshipper  of  nature,  and  a  meditator  on  the 
problems  of  art,  life,  and  religion.  In  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  he  says:  “Goethe  and  Schiller  are  my  favorite 
poets,  and  so  are  Ossian  and  Homer.”  But  Shakes¬ 
peare,  too,  was  a  favorite,  indeed  a  life-long  com¬ 
panion  and  inspirer.  For  Plutarch  he  had  a  great 
affection,  and  the  ancients  generally  seem  to  have 
been  very  congenial  to  him.  The  passages  copied  by 
him  from  books  he  had  read,  and  those  marked  by 
him,  reveal  to  us  something  of  his  soul-life  and  his 
high  ideals. 

Schubert  was  less  strenuous,  but  not  indifferent. 
He  lived  and  had  his  being  in  poetry  and  nature, 
whose  language  he  translated  into  music,  his  own 
idiom.  Music  soon  made  him  neglect  other  studies. 
But  he  had  opportunities  to  learn,  and  no  doubt  did 
learn.  He  cannot  but  have  learned  from  his  father,  a 
schoolmaster,  and  he  cannot  but  have  learned  at  the 
school  to  which  he  subsequently  went — where  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  geography,  poetry,  French,  Italian, 
and  drawing  were  taught — and  at  the  Normal  School, 
where  he  was  prepared  for  the  teaching  profession. 
Out  of  the  following  diary  entry  there  speaks  no  nar¬ 
row  professionalism:  “From  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  hate  that  one-sideness  which  makes  so  many  miser¬ 
able  creatures  believe  that  only  just  that  which  they 
are  doing  is  the  best,  but  everything  else  nothing. 
One  beauty  shall  accompany  a  man  through  all  his 
life, — this  is  true, — but  the  luster  of  his  enthusiasm 
shall  illuminate  everything  else.” 

The  culture  of  the  musicians  nearer  our  own  time 
and  of  our  own  time  is  more  easily  discoverable  tlinn 
that  of  the  older  ones, as  they  so  often  exercised  their 
literary  as  well  as  their  musical  faculty.  In  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  Weber  was  their  predecessor.  Think 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Liszt,  and 
you  will  have  a  pretty  adequate  idea  of  their  culture. 
The  first  three,  moreover,  were  university  men.  and 
Liszt,  if  not  that,  was  a  man  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  with  unlimited  interests. 
Mendelssohn,  another  university  man,  had  the  most 
complete,  refined,  and  harmonious  culture  of  them 
all.  The  collection  of  his  letters  go  far  to  prove 
this.  Among  the  innumerable  other  distinguished 
musicians  who  have  made  themselves  known  as  writ¬ 
ers  are  Raff,  Hiller,  Gounod,  Rever,  Gevaert,  Saint- 
Saens,  Rubinstein,  Hans  von  Billow,  Boito,  and  Sir 
Hubert  Parry.  Brahms  was  not  a  writer,  not  even 
a  letter  writer,  but  he  was  from  his  youth  upward  a 
great  reader.  Joachim  once  said  to  me:  “Not  a  book 
of  outstanding  importance  is  published  which  Brahms 
does  not  read.”  Speaking  of  Joachim,  I  must  not 
omit  mentioning  his  manifold  literary  and  scientific 
interests  outside  his  own  art,  and  his  zeal  for  self- 
improvement,  which  prompted  him  to  give  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Gottingen  University.  Stephen  Heller 
confessed  to  me  that  literature  and  philosophy  inter¬ 
ested  him  more  than  music. 
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THE  ETUDE 


If  the  composer,  who  conceives  and  shapes  ideas, 
and  the  executant,  who  interprets  them,  have  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  intellect  and  imagination,  has  the  teacher 
of  music  to  do  the  same?  Yes,  and  a  thousand  times, 
yes.  Not  only  does  he,  like  the  executant,  need  in¬ 
tellect  and  imagination  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  but  he  has  further 
need  of  them  in  two  directions  that  either  do  not 
concern  the  composer  and  the  executant  at  all  or 
concern  them  only  in  a  less  degree.  For  the  teacher 
requires,  on  the  one  hand,  a  profound  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  his  art, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  human  mind.  In 
short,  he  must  be  both  a  musician  and  a  psychologist. 
To  diagnose  every  case  and  prescribe  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  treatment  calls  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
some  skill  in  singing  or  playing.  Indeed,  it  calls  for 
all  the  faculties,  and  calls  for  them  at  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  But  culture  is  required  for  other 
purposes  than, the  perfecting  of  the  mental  faculties. 
It  is  required  also  for  keeping  the  faculties  fresh  and 
alert.  YY  ithout  intellectual  interests  the  teacher 
falls  into  lifeless  routine.  And  then  woe  to  him  and 
his  pupils. 

But  there  is  yet  another  important  use  of  culture 
for  the  teacher,  namely:  its  power  in  forming  charac¬ 
ter.  The  character  of  the  man,  the  personality, 
tells  more  strongly  in  teaching  than  the  technical 
accomplishments.  Many  famous  systems  of  teaching 
have  passed  away  with  their  originators.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  success  was  secured  by  the  adroit  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  application  rather  than  by  the  excellence 
of  the  systems.  Inquiry  into  the  methods  of  the 
really  great  teachers  yield  very  little  in  the  way  of 
ready-made  formulas.  It  is  always  the  personality 
that  makes  the  teacher  what  he  is. 


ON  EDUCATING  AUDIENCES. 


BY  HENRY  C.  LAHEE. 


The  desire  to  sing  or  play  in  public  is  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  ambitions  of  the  young  musician. 
The  idea  of  getting  enjoyment  out  of  music  because 
it  is  music  does  not,  in  all  probability,  furnish 
more  than  one-tenth  as  much  motive  power  as  is 
provided  by  the  idea  that  performance  brings  ap¬ 
plause.  We  may  therefore  consider  that  the  desire 
to  play  or  sing  in  public  is  a  sign  of  youth,  musical 
youth,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  community 
from  which  he  springs.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair 
and  unwise  to  try  to  check  this  desire;  for  in  dis¬ 
couraging  the  thousands  who  cherish  hopes  we  misfiit 
cut  off  the  supply  of  those  few  who  have  real  talent 
and  who  are  destined  to  become  a  delight  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  world. 

This  desire  to  play  or  sing  in  public  is  fostered, 
perhaps  rightly  too,  by  the  teachers,  and  is  the  cause 
of  many  soul-racking  exhibitions  given  under  the 
name  of  pupils’  recitals.  One  should  not,  however, 
complain  of  pupils’  recitals  so  long  as  the  audiences 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  friends  of  the  perform¬ 
ers  and  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  the  teacher.  In  fact  the  pupils’  re¬ 
cital  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  the  chief  objection 
to  it  being  the  tendency  to  encourage  the  belief  in 
the  performers  that  it  is  something  more  than  a 
pupils’  recital. 

We  are  gradually  getting  over  the  notion  that  one 
must  be  a  concert  player  in  order  to  be  a  good 
teacher.  The  ability  to  acquire  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  ability  to  impart.  Only  those  who  have  excep¬ 
tional  musical  talent  or  unusual  voices  can  become 
excellent  performers,  and  they  are  not  necessarily 
equal,  as  teachers,  to  the  plodding  musician  who  is 
not  favored  with  exceptional  talent.  And  this  is  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  most  important  part  of  a 
musical  education  is  the  foundation,  which  becomes 
the  special  work  of  the  plodder,  while  to  the  specially 
talented  alone  belongs  the  art  of  interpretation. 
The  better  the  foundation  is  laid,  the  more  is  inter¬ 
pretation  appreciated. 

A  distinct  step  forward  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
country  was  made  when  the  leading  teachers  and  in¬ 
stitutions  began  to  advocate  courses  in  musical  peda¬ 
gogy,  and  boldly  proclaimed  the  fact  that  all  music 
students  could  not  possibly  become  concert  perform¬ 
ers.  In  many  of  the  conservatories,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  the  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  super¬ 
ficiality  has  had  its  day,  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
a  more  liberal  musical  education,  and  a  more  general 
desire  to  inspire  the  majority  of  people  with  an  in¬ 


telligent  love  of  music.  The  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
are  yearly  coming  into  greater  prominence  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

This  “right  direction”  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be 
the  education  of  audiences.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  good  music  it  is  essential  that  one  should 
have  some  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
music.  A  small  amount  of  technical  knowledge  and 
of  talent  will  enable  a  person  to  secure  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  from  music,  partly  by  singing  in  a  chorus 
or  playing  in  an  orchestra  which  undertakes  choral 
works  of  moderate  difficulty,  and  partly  from  the 
elementary  study  which  will  help  him  to  understand 
these  works.  Once  interested  in  this  way  he  will 
develop  a  desire  to  hear  and  to  appreciate  the  more 
ambitious  works,  and  the  best  exponents  of  the  art 
of  music.  He  will  leam  to  discriminate,  and  to  watch 
for  the  finer  points — phrasing,  tone-color,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  rather  than  mere  pyrotechnic  display  of  vir¬ 
tuosity. 

In  former  days  Rubinstein  and  some  other  great 
musicians  who  visited  this  country  complained  of  the 
lack  of  true  musical  appreciation.  People  were  more 
easily  captivated  by  cheap  display  than  by  good 
musicianship.  Unless  we  can  provide  intelligent 
audiences  for  the  great  performers,  these  people  are 
throwing  away  their  talent.  There  has  doubtless 
been  a  great  change  in  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  all  the  great  cities  there  can  be  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  appreciate  good  music.  It  is  even 
possible  to  get  an  audience  for  a  good  chamber  con¬ 
cert— now  and  then.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  majority  of  persons  who  care  for 
music  at  all,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  moderate 
price  for  their  pleasure,  will  be  as  eager  to  hear  a 
good  chamber  concert  or  a  recital  of  song  or  instru¬ 
mental  music  as  to  patronize  light  opera,  with  its 
gaudy  and  meretricious  enchantments.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  find  chamber  concerts,  etc., 
at  a  price  which  they  can  manage  to  pay. 

At  the  present  day,  even  with  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  recent  past,  the  supply  of 
performers  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  audiences. 
The  ever-present  problem  is  notwithstanding  pu¬ 
pils’  recitals) :  “How  to  get  before  the  public.”  Large 
sums  of  money  are  lavished  on  advertising.  Great 
sacrifices  are  made  in  order  to  get  a  first  hearing. 
Names  are  worshipped  rather  than  music,  and  unless 
a  performer  is  advertised  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
merit  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  an  audience. 
The  public  pays  less  attention  to  the  program  than 
to  the  size  of  the  letters  with  which  the  performer 
is  advertised.  Although  This  condition  cannot  be 
entirely  eliminated,  yet  the  proportion  of  interest 
between  the  performer  and  the  program  can  be  made 
more  equal  by  trying  to  unfold  to  each  student  the 
beauties  of  the  music  itself,  and  by  teaching  him  how 
to  listen. 

Perhaps  the  best  move  ever  made  in  this  country 
was  that  of  Lowell  Mason,  when  he  began  to  teach 
singing  in  the  public  schools.  A  consequence  of  this, 
and  a  move  of  no  less  importance,  is  the  present  agi¬ 
tation  to  make  the  science  of  music  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  in  the  high  schools.  The  effect  of  this  will 
be  to  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  become  an 
intelligent  listener  to  good  music,  it  will  help  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  musical  intelligence  of  the  future  mothers, 
club-women,  and  all  those  who  have  a  musical  intelli¬ 
gence  waiting  to  be  awakened.  In  short,  it  will  tend 
to  create  a  .greater  public  for  the  patronage  of  good 
music.  This  is  the  crying  need  to-day;  and  supple¬ 
mentary  to  this  is  the  necessity  for  cash  with  which 
to  buy  the  tickets  necessary  for  admission  to  the 
musical  feasts  prepared  for  us. 


SINCERITY  IN  ART. 


[Like  other  spheres  of  activity,  the  art  world  has 
pretenders,  whose  claims  are  founded  upon  nothing 
solid,  who  are  so  well  satisfied  with  themselves  and 
their  work  that  they  never  grow,  never  strive  to  add 
to  their  growth.  It  is  all  a  trick,  like  the  boy  who 
tries  to  give  himself  the  appearance  of  age  and  au¬ 
thority  by  donning  a  false  beard.  In  the  Musical 
Standard,  of  London,  Mr.  Rutland  Boughton  lias  an 
interesting  article  on  “Self-satisfaction  in  Art,”  from 
which  we  quote  some  paragraphs.] 

In  art  it  is  easy  for  the  charlatan  to  deceive  a 
crowd  of  thirsty  souls  with  promises  of  the  Elixir  of 
Life.  His  self-satisfaction  is  misread  for  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  purpose  which  is  one  result  of  nobler  minds. 
In  fact, 'these  two  mental  conditions  are  the  respect¬ 


ive  characteristics  of  complex  quackery  and  simple 
earnestness.  Simple  earnestness  by  which  no  means 
will  be  left  untried,  no  trifle  disregarded,  no  struggle 
relinquished  as  hopeless;  and  complex  quackery 
which  will  build  up  a  mystery  of  clay  and  words, 
and  when  the  cheat  is  revealed  promptly  adopt  an¬ 
other  as  hollow  and  absurd. 

Quackery  is  to  be  found  in  music  to  far  greater  an 
extent  than  in  any  other  art.  The  public  has  fed  its 
full  upon  tales  of  music-wonder;  has  come  to  look 
upon  the  art  as  an  occult  sort  of  thing,  instead  of 
the  most  natural  and  ordinary  art  there  is — and 
thus  become  possible  such  fearsome  exhibitions  as 
the  great  majority  of  infant  prodigies,  and  the  even 
more  harmful  majority  of  prodigious  infants,  not 
knowing  how  to  crawl,  but  yet  grinning  over  the  ri¬ 
diculous  mask  of  a  false  gray  bear. 

•  Who  may  don  a  beard  in  art?  Few  have  ever 
even  grown  them,  and  when  they  did  were  them¬ 
selves  unaware  of  it.  Who  shall  be  satisfied  with  any 
art-experience,  any  art-aspiration,  any  art-result? 
Gratification  may  occur  sometimes  in  our  life,  but 
who  can  ever  give  up  the  ghost  of  his  endeavor,  and 
say:  “It  is  finished!”  It  is  never  finished — not 
though  you  be  a  Beethoven. 

Art  is  not  a  dinner.  YY  e  cannot  take  in  art  until 
our  hunger  is  appeased  and  then  stop.  Art  is  not  a 
house.  YVe  cannot  build  until  the  roof  is  made 
weather-tight  and  then  stop. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  we  hear  loud 
whispering  of  “finishing  lessons”  and  the  like.  Fin¬ 
ishing  lessons!  The  groveling  conceit  of  the  idea! 
Who  can  finish  with  the  human  soul?  Do  you  think 
because  you  have  studied  ten  years  with  Mr.  Smith 
and  have  had  ten  “finishing  lessons”  from  Mr. 
Smithski  you  are  capable  of  lifting  the  entire  uni¬ 
verse  as  one  soul  up  to  the  God  that  set  it  afloat? 
And,  truly,  until  you  have  so  achieved  you  are  no 
“finished”  artist. 

Was  Schubert  “finished”  after  a  life  of  lark’s- 
melody.  He  knew  otherwise;  and  sought  to  bend  his 
knee  as  an  humble  student  to  the  discipline  of  coun¬ 
terpoint.  YVere  Beethoven  and  Wagner  finished  ar¬ 
tists,  whose  whole  lives  were  continual  struggles  for 
light  and  continual  leanings  back  upon  the  well- 
spring  of  the  father  Bach?  YVas  Bach  himself  in  the 
simple  dignity  of  his  quiet  manly  aspiration — was  he 
a  “finished  artist”?  Thank  Heaven,  No!  Or  we 
should  be  the  poorer!  They  were  simple  brave  men, 
knowing  the  night  of  their  outer  lives  and  seeking  to 
impart  the  glorious  sunshine  which  diffused  itself 
within  their  hearts  to  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures  stumbling  along  in  the  darker  night  of 
materialism.  Had  they  lived  to  double  their  re¬ 
spective  terms  of  years,  they  would  not  have  re¬ 
linquished  their  quest,  nor  yielded  one  inch  of  the 
land  of  light  which  they  had  conquered. 

YYffien  the  gods  are  humble,  shall  we  poor  mortals 
sink  into  the  sloth  of  proud  self-content?  Can  we 
ever  give  up  the  desire  to  acquire?  Shall  we  conquer 
a  few  rungs  of  the  ladder  and  then  swear  we  are  at 
the  top?  Or  that  there  is  no  top? 

Your  pianist  may  develop  superabundant  technic, 
but  unless  his  heart  be  simple  and  his  mind  directed 
heavenward,  he  shall  remain  a  pianist  to  the  end  of 
his  few  short  days,  and  never  know  what  the  Art  of 
Music  is.  He  can  learn  from  the  singer  that  every 
phrase  is  a  distinct  sentence,  with  a  distinct  meaning 
of  its  own,  and  not  a  division  of  sloppy,  incoherent 
babble.  He  can  learn  from  the  violinist  that  tone- 
speech  no  less  than  word-speech  must  receive  its 
exact  inflection  to  become  at  all  intelligible;  for  mu¬ 
sic  is  the  soul  that  underlies  both  word  and  tone.  He 
can  learn  from  the  layman  as  from  no  one  else  the 
limitations  of  his  own  road  in  art,  the  stern  and 
prickly  hedges  at  the  sides  of  it  if  he  try  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  path  of  another;  but  also,  glad  to 
say,  the  great  stretch  of  land  in  front  well  worthy 
of  his  toil,  if  he  choose  to  go  bravely  and  steadily 
onward,  and  be  ever  willing  to  let  go  the  shadow  of 
his  art  to  grasp  its  substance  in  Life. 

No  less  than  the  pianist,  have  the  singer,  the  com¬ 
poser,  and  the  conductor  to  open  their  hearts  to  learn 
from  the  whole  responding  creatioa.  Then  none  of 
their  work  shall  be  of  the  dead-leaden  kind,  fit  for 
bullets  and  similar  destructive  purposes;  but  of  the 
sort  that  sows  a  perennial  seed  in  the  ever-fertile 
earth,  creating  and  recreating. 


Music  is  not  a  matter  of  atmospheric  vibration, 
rhythm,  and  harmony,  but  is  a  spiritual  thing  hav¬ 
ing  them  as  its  body. — Munger. 
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IN  A  MUSICIAN'S  LIBRARY. 

BY  JAMES  PLAISTED  WEBBER. 

That  night  I  had  been  reading  Walter  Pater’s 
“The  Child  in  the  House,”  filled  with  the  subtle 
nuances  of  a  Chopin,  full  of 

“The  freshness  of  the  light;  its  secrecy. 

Spices,  or  honey  from  sweet-smelling  bower.” 

as  Michael  Field  says  in  the  sonnet  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Mosher’s  little  edition  of  the  essay.  And  then,  as  1 
read,  I  struck  again  the  passage  where' the  poetic 
prose-artist  tells  how,  as  the  child  Florian  Deleal 
grew  up,  he  felt  enforced  upon  him  habitually  that 
there  are  those  who  spend  their  days  in  “going 
quietly.” 

“In  going  quietly” — a  phrase  that  has  re-echoed 
in  my  mind  how  often  since!  What  wealth  of  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  connotation,  as  the  rhetoricians  say,  lies 
hidden  therein!  How  much  for  the  humble — shall  I 
not  rather  say  humbled? — musician!  for  him  who  in 
the  heyday  of  youth  has  dreamed  his  dreams,  and 
had  his  visions,  fair  hopes  of  standing  a  great  high 
priest  in  the  Temple  of  Art,  a  virtuoso,  perchance, 
with  thousands  spell-bound  at  liis  touch,  the  prophet¬ 
like  composer  with  a  glorious  message  to  his  day  and 
generation,  only  to  awake  one  day  and  find  that  to 
him  is  consigned  the  certainly  less  obtrusive,  if  quite 
as  divine,  task  of  faithful  teaching,  doing  his  duty 
simply,  contentedly,  but  not  without  a  touch  of 
wistful  pensiveness  as  he  compares  the  vision  with 
reality.  He  is  like  those  of  whom  Florian  Deleal 
grew  aware,  one  of  those  whom  sensitive  Walter 
Pater  had  in  mind.  He  is  one  who  goes  quietly. 

So  you  see  the  books  in  the  musician’s  library  are 
not  all  necessarily  on  music.  Thomas  Tapper,  in  his 
inspiring  “Chats  with  Music  Students,” -states  at  the 
outset  that  he  intends  to  draw  his  illustrations  from 
other  fields  of  life  than  the  musical  that  he  may  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  the  breadth  of  music- students’ 
minds.  We  too  shall  finger  other  books  now  pulling 
down  a  dramatist,  now  blowing  the  dust  from  a 
philosopher,  now  running  over  the  well-thumbed 
pages  of  some  favorite  poet.  Yet  all  these — little  as 
they  may  have  known  about  music — shall  add  to  our 
mite  of  general  culture  in  such  a  way  that  their  con¬ 
tributions  shall  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  nature  and 
character,  shall  be  part  of  the  mysterious  organism 
which  we  call  I.  It  is  no  mean  accomplishment,  this, 
of  so  welding  all  arts  together,  even  all  phases  of  life, 
so  as  to  make  up  one  complete,  harmonious  whole. 
Education  is  largely  a  process  of  classification,  of 
cataloguing:  Culture  a  process  of  correlation. 

Somewhere  I  have  read  of  the  number  of  poets 
whose  gift  of  singing  in  black  and  white  was  unac¬ 
companied  by  an  ear  for  music.  Wordsworth  backed 
both  this  sense  and  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  his  poems 
show  it.  But  I  think  the  exceptions  to  any  rule 
which  might  be  based  on  this  or  similar  examples 
would  not  prove,  but  invalidate  it. 

Milton  was  a  faithful  votary  at  the  shrine.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  life  at  Horton  he  went  to  London  more  fre¬ 
quently  for  some  piece  of  music  than  for  anything 
else,  while  in  his  old  age,  he  found  consolation  at  the 
organ. 

Browning’s  technical  knowledge  is  conspicuous  in 
“Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha,”  “A  Toccata  of  Gal- 
uppi’s,”  and  “Abt  Vogler,”  and  pray  who  but  one 
who  had  stumbled  down  from  the  organ-loft  after 
evening  service  could  have  written: — 

“.  .  .  To  you,  the  wick  in  the  socket! 

Hallo,  you  sacristan,  show  us  a  light  there! 

Down  it  dips,  gone  like  a  racket. 

What,  you  want,  do  you,  to  come  unawares, 
Sweeping  the  church  up  for  first  morning  prayers, 
And  find  a  poor  devil  has  ended  his  cares 
At  the  foot  of  your  rotten-runged  rat-riddled  stairs? 

Do  I  carry  a  moon  in  my  pocket?” 

Of  our  own  Longfellow  it  is  said  that  the  worst 
thing  known  of  his  college  career  at  Bowdoin  was 
that  then  he  played  the  flute — that  instrument  with 
which  Goldsmith  toured  the  Continent  and  which 
Sidney  Lanier  played  in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  in  Baltimore. 

As  for  Shakespeare,  who  can  doubt,  since  Elson’s 
“Shakespeare  and  Music,”  that  he  who  so  delighted 
in  musical  references  and  in  scattering  songs 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  his  work  did  some¬ 
times  join  rare  Ben  Jonson  and  other  boon  compan¬ 
ions  in  trolling  a  noistering  catch  that  made  the 
“Mermaid’s”  walls  resound  with  merry  glee? 
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But  if  Wordsworth’s  ignorance  of  music  was  “pro¬ 
found  and  far  reaching,”  the  average  citizen’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  poet  is  quite  as  startling.  Of  the 
members  of  pilgrims  who  visited  Rydal  Mount, 
Matthew  Arnold  tells  us  that  “a  clergyman  once 
asked  hm  if  he  had  ever  written  anything  beside  the 
“Guide  to  the  Lakes.”  “Yes,”  he  answered  modestly, 
he  had  “written  verses.”  So  we  are  not  to  be  ap¬ 
palled  if  we  still  hear  the  fugue-master  called 
“Batch”  or  if  our  praise  of  “Tannhauser”  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  laudation  of  a  product  of  the  brewer’s 
art. 


STUDIO  TALKS. 


BY  S.  REID  SPENCER. 


Devitalize  the  entire  arm  while  playing,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wrist  and  finger.  Devitalization 
means  that  the  muscles  are  in  a  perfectly  dead  and 
limp  condition.  Let  the  arm  hang  by  the  side.  Let 
somebody  swing  or  jolt  it.  If  it  is  devitalized  it  will 
swing  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum  or  a 
piece  of  limp  cloth.  At  the  keyboard  resistance  is 
necessary  in  the  fingers  and  wrists,  but  the  condition 
of  the  rest  of  the  arm  should  be  such  that  if  the  key¬ 
board  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  moved  away, 
the  arm  would  drop  of  its  own  weight.  The  fingers 
and  wrist  should  do  the  work  without  aid  from  the 
other  muscles.  Devitalization  makes  cramp  in  the 
forearm  impossible,  no  matter  how  long  or  arduous 
the  practice  may  be. 

Several  hours  of  practice  a  day  are  very  good,  but 
they  should  be  broken  up  into  short  periods  with  rest 
or  other  work  between  them.  Practice  brings  re¬ 
sults  only  when  the  physical  and  nervous  condition 
is  fresh  and  good,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a 
depletion  of  valuable  energy  to  practice  under  any 
other  circumstances,  or  when  it  is  irksome  or  tire¬ 
some  to  do  so. 

A  teacher  will  play  for  his  pupils,  and  they  should 
try  to  do  as  he  does.  But  beginners  should  not  try 
to  imitate  him  in  the  quantity  of  tone  he  produces. 
Their  muscles  are  not  so  strong  as  his.  He  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  tone  with  the  finger  muscles  only,  and 
with  perfect  control  of  the  forearm.  A  beginner 
will  find  that  his  fingers  are  too  weak  to  produce  a 
good  tone  without  the  aid  Of  the  forearm  muscles. 
This  is  a  method  that  is  grossly  incorrect,  and  which 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  See  that  the 
method  is  correct,  even  if  the  tone  is  thin,  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  When  the  fingers  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  work  correctly,  it  will  be  time  to  work  for  tone- 
production,  and  not  before  then. 

It  is  best  not  to  give  a  definite  length  of  task  to  a 
pupil,  to  be  practiced  before  coming  to  the  next  les¬ 
son.  He  may  accomplish  it  before  time  to  come,  and 
he  will  feel  that,  as  he  has  done  all  the  teacher  re¬ 
quires,  that  he  need  practice  no  more,  even  if  he  has 
the  time  to  do  so.  Or,  if  the  assigned  task  is  too 
long,  the  pupil  may  feel  that  it  must  be  practiced ; 
no  matter  how,  just  so  it  is  all  practiced.  A  well- 
learned  short  lesson  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a 
superficially  learned  long  lesson.  The  pupil  should 
take  whatever,  in  his  own  judgment,  can  be  done 
well  in  the  alloted  time;  no  more,  no  less. 

Of  two  evils  choose  the  lesser.  If  a  passage  over¬ 
taxes  the  player,  it  is  better  to  play  it  much  too 
slow  and  play  it  steadily,  than  to  play  it  up  to 
tempo  and  scramble  througn  it. 

An  athlete  gains  strength  by  exercising  his  muscles 
to  the  utmost  capacity.  A  dumb-bell  exercise  with 
a  play  of  six  inches  would  be  absurd.  So  the  fingers, 
when  practicing  to  gain  strength,  should  rise  to,  and 
fall  from,  the  highest  possible  point. 

Pupils  should  not  become  impatient  when  required 
to  spend  much  time  on  something  that  taxes  their 
abilities  in  a  new  direction.  If  months  are  necessary 
to  master  the  first  piece  taken  from  among  the 
works  of  Bach,  for  instance,  the  time  is  well  spent. 
Bach  has  a  style  and  individuality  all  his  own.  Two 
or  three  pages  may  not  be  very  much  to  show  for  the 
time  spent,  but  the  next  piece  by  Bach  will  be  mas¬ 
tered  very  quickly,  as  will  all  by  him  that  may  fol¬ 
low.  The  peculiar  difficulties  of  Bach  playing  will 
then  lie  an  old  story. 

The  duty  of  a  teacher  is  not  to  practice  with  his 
pupils,  but  to  criticize  the  assigned  task  when  com¬ 
pleted.  Some  pupils  come  to  their  lessons  with  their 
work  in  such  a  condition  that  the  teacher  must  go 
over  it  with  them  many  times,  calling  attention  to 
matters  explained  at  previous  lessons,  but  now  un¬ 


heeded,  thus  turning  the  lesson  hour  into  a  practice 
hour.  If  the  pupil  has  done  his  duty,  one  hearing 
will  be  enough.  The  teacher  should  then  lay  the 
piece  aside  as  approved  and  finished,  and  pass  to 
something  else,  or  ne  should  mane  necessary  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  for  its  further  study. 

A  teacher  may  tell  a  pupil  how  to  practice,  and  the 
pupil  may  assure  the  teacher  that  he  understands, 
nevertheless,  the  teacher  should  not  take  his  word. 
The  teacher  should  make  him  practice  enough,  before 
leaving,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  pupil  will 
carry  out  instructions  to  the  letter. 


THREE  HELPS  IN  A  MUSIC  TEACHER’S 
WORK. 


BY  PHILIP  DAVIESON. 


Every  music  teacher  should  stimulate  his  pupils 
to  search  out  ideas  for  themselves,  as  the  mere  prac¬ 
tice  of  music,  according  to  exact  marks  and  direc¬ 
tions  without  any  active  original  thought,  tends  to 
produce  automatons.  The  spirit  of  the  age  which  has 
flung  open  the  doors  of  the  library  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  to  the  students  of  science  or  history  manifests 
itself  in  music,  and  no  lesson  which  does  not  suggest 
to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  more  than  has  been  actu¬ 
ally  taught  can  be  considered  complete. 

The  advancement  of  our  age  makes  us  realize  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  hold  the  interest  of 
his  pupils  rather  than  to  force  attention  with  either 
bribes  or  punishments.  Hence  an  instructor  ought 
to  use  all  the  opportunities  and  resources  at  his 
command  to  make  the  lessons  live  as  realities  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  Three  of  the  most  valuable 
aids  to  a  teacher  are  Pictures,  Books,  and  Con¬ 
certs. 

Pictures. 

Pictures  of  the  great  composers  and  their  homes 
are  much  more  potent  in  arousing  interest  in  them 
than  any  amount  of  discussion.  I  distributed  a  few 
such  pictures  among  some  of  my  young  pupils  and 
was  greeted  at  once  with  such  exclamations  as: 
“Who  are  these  men;  what  did  they  do;  were  they 
the  only  ones?”  I  need  not  say  that  every  one  of 
these  young  persons  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  answers  I  gave  to  their  questions.  But  when 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  aroused,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
tell  too  much ;  only  enough  should  be  mentioned  to 
arouse  a  desire  for  more  knowledge;  it  is  now  time 
to  teach  the  student  the  value  of  a  good  library. 

Books. 

If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  large  city, 
an  afternoon  spent  with  the  young  people  in  one  of 
the  libraries  is  not  lost.  If  a  teacher  shows  his 
pupils  the  fascination  of  hunting  musical  subjects  in 
a  library,  the  pupils  will  try  to  do  the  same  for 
themselves  when  the  teacher  is  absent.  But  even  if 
one  should  not  live  in  a  city  there  is  no  reason  to 
despair ;  every  teacher,  in  any  case,  should  have  a 
good  library  of  musical  books,  and  the  pupils  can  be 
encouraged  to  provide  themselves.  My  experience 
has  shown  that  the  parents  are  delighted  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  there  is  one  thing  that 
remains  to  be  said.  In  studying  a  hunting  song,  a 
spinning  song,  or  any  piece,  the  subject  of  which 
may  be  somewhat  strange  to  the  student,  pictures 
and  books  which  make  the  thought  of  such  music 
more  comprehensible  help  to  a  more  intelligent  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Concerts. 

No  one  disputes  the  value  of  concerts  and  recitals, 
but  we  think  that  for  pupils  they  might  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  way  to  prove  more  beneficial.  If  a  “per¬ 
son  can  look  a  long  time  before  he  can  see,  it  is  also 
true  that  he  can  listen  a  long  time  before  he  can 
hear!”  After  every  recital  we  should  require  each 
pupil  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  learned  or 
observed.  At  first  considerable  judgment  will  have 
to  be  exercised  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  get  the 
right  spirit  out  of  the  lesson  thus  given.  To  know 
good  or  bad  music  is  one  thing;  to  be  able  to  state 
that  difference  is  another.  It  takes  a  person  with  a 
musical  education  to  do  the  latter.  If  a  pupil  has 
been  taught  from  the  beginning  to  hear  a  concert, 
a  concert  will  have  much  greater  meaning  to  him 
when  he  is  mature  than  it  would  without  such  a 
training;  for  habits  of  careful  thought  and  observa¬ 
tion  are  the  very  roots  of  all  sound  attainments  or 
accomplishments. 
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A  REASON  FOR  PRACTICE. 


BY  ANNE  ELIOT. 


“Practice  is  a  good  thing  for  a  good  little  girl— 

It  makes  her  nose  straight  and  it  makes  her  hair 
curl.” 

To  the  verse  from  which  this  bit  of  nonsense  is 
quoted,  its  author,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  adds  a 
candid  postscript:  “The  last  line  is  not  quite  true, 
little  girls,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  find  good  reasons  for 
practicing!”  We  suspect  her  of  a  wink  at  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  sly  laugh  at  the  whole  army  of  music 
teachers  and  music-loving  parents.  There  is  so  much 
useless  practicing  in  the  world!  The  neighbors  de¬ 
serve  sympathy;  they  suffer,  and  no  great  good 
comes  of  all  the  noise. 

Too  many  music  students  are  in  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  young  unfortunate  who  is  supposed  to 
believe  Mrs.  Richards’s  pretty  maxim:  they  expect 
results  logically  impossible.  Practice  does  not  make 
perfect  unless  the  practice  is  perfect  in  its  own  way. 
One  poor  child  says:  “I  played  my  new  piece  five 
times  straight  through  before  supper.”  Like  the 
heathen,  he  puts  his  trust  in  vain  repetition.  If  he 
continues  this  conscientious  system  of  work,  and 
plays  the  new  piece  ten  times  “straight  through” 
before  school  in  the  morning,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  his  lesson  sound  like  a  careless  sort  of  sight 
reading,  and  to  get  credit  for  no  practice  at  all.  The 
probabilities  are  that  in  the  sixteenth  playing  he 
stumbles  through  just  the  same  measures  and  skips 
nearly  as  many  notes  as  in  the  first.  True,  he  in¬ 
creases  his  tempo. 

Some  students  seem  to  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
play  always  just  a  little  faster  than  their  technical 
acquirements  warrant  ;  and  their  playing,  instead  of 
creating  a  proper  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  regret  at  its  close,  effects  the  listener  a 
little  like  a  horse  race,  and  rather  inspires  an  unholy 
and  breathless  waiting  for  the  end,  with  a  sort  of 
subconscious  betting  on  the  state  of  player  and  piano 
at  the  finish. 

Not  enough  children  are  taught  how  to  practice. 
Some  lucky  ones  seem  to  be  born  with  a  right  idea 
of  systematic  work,  but  the  greater  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  students  have  to  acquire  it  by  the  hardest 
experience,  at  a  sacrifice  of  much  time. 

Intelligent  practice,  practice  that  takes  the  difficul¬ 
ties  one  at  a  time,  that  makes  in  each  playing  of 
each  phrase  a  distinct  gain,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  desira¬ 
ble.  And  no  amount  of  instruction,  however  pains¬ 
taking,  however  well  considered,  will  make  up  for 
careless  practice.  Every  teacher  knows  this.  The 
difficulty  is  to  make  the  student  realize  it.  Perhaps 
my  own  experience  may  give  a  suggestion  to  some 
one  else. 

Some  time  ago,  when  I  was  feeling  particularly 
discouraged  with  the  results  of  a  season’s  work,  I 
was  advised  to  find  out  how  my  students  practiced. 
I  began  with  one  whose  slow  progress  puzzled  me. 
When  I  first  asked  him  to  do  a  little  practicing,  a 
little  real  work  on  the  new  lesson  in  my  presence,  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  how  little  idea  of  real  prac¬ 
ticing  he  had,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  keep 
back  the  suggestions  of  help  which  crowded  into  my 
mind,  to  leave  the  child  to  work  out  his  problems 
unaided.  He  had  never  been  taught  how  to  practice, 
and  the  chance  of  his  learning  that  lesson  by  himself 
seemed  slim  indeed.  I  found  in  myself  the  impulse 
to  make  the  work  of  the  moment  easy  instead  of 
strengthening  the  student’s  resources  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  master  not  only  those  particular 
difficulties,  but  all  others  of  a  like  nature  that  he 
might  meet.  And  though  I  thought  the  work  so 
careless,  so  thoughtless,  it  was  probably  better  than 
it  would  have  been  at  home.  But  his  slow  progress 
was  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at.  I  had 
found  the  reason  for  it,  and  lessons  in  right  practic¬ 
ing  have  certainly  done  much  for  that  particular 
child. 

The  student  who  has  been  told  that  only  slow  prac¬ 
tice  will  bring  about  the  best  results  is — as  we  all 
know — at  least  likely  to  overlook  and  forget  this 
good  advice  with  the  kindly,  forgiving  tolerance 
which  he  shows  toward  most  of  the  unwelcome  re¬ 
marks  of  an  otherwise  well-liked  teacher;  but  the 
one  who  has  really  seen  his  work  grow  better  with 
two  or  three  carefully  supervised  repetitions  of  a 
troublesome  passage  is  more  ready  to  accept  and  use 
the  next  suggestion  offered. 

“Better  fifteen  minutes  of  intelligent  work  than 
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an  hour  of  mere  repetition.”  Most  of  us  have  said 
this  so  many  times  that  if  we  say  it  again  we  are 
trusting  to  mere  repetition  ourselves!  And  yet  it 
may  be  made  so  helpful  that  we  must  continue  to 
try  to  bring  it  home  to  the  student  as  a  real  truth, 
and  not  a  bit  of  pedagogic  padding  to  fill  in  the  les¬ 
son  hour.  From  my  own  experiments  I  believe  that 
object-lessons  in  practicing  are  a  great  help  in  start¬ 
ing  the  pupil  on  the  right  road.  And  by  the  “right” 
road  I  mean  that  one  on  which — as  all  teachers 
fondly  believe — the  student,  as  he  travels,  will  learn 
to  use  such  reason  and  such  sense  as  Nature  has 
given  him,  to  practice  with  the  brain  as  well  as  with 
the  fingers,  to  work  long  at  a  tempo  well  within  his 
powers,  and  in  sections — but  this  is  carrying  hope  to 
the  borderland  of  romance,  when  we  have  made  all 
practicing  of  this  sort,  our  millenium  will  be  in  sight! 


REPERTORY  BUILDING  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BY  MAY  CEAWFOED. 


What  Should  be  Memoeized. 

A  seasonable  amount  memorized  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  kept  is  better  than  pretending  to  memorize 
everything  and  coming  out  at  the  end  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  season  with  nothing  fixed  securely  in  the  mind. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  studies  wherein  are 
involved  technical  difficulties  that  are  much  more 
quickly  mastered  when  the  eyes  are  not  fixed  on  tne 
printed  page,  and  which  have  done  their  duty  when 
once  they  have  been  mastered,  I  aim  to  have  what 
has  been  memorized  from  September  to  June  fresh  in 
the  mind  at  the  last  lesson  in  June.  To  keep  chil¬ 
dren  interested  in  pieces  for  this  lengtli  of  time  use 
discretion  in  selecting  material  for  memorizing; 
study  the  child’s  disposition,  likes,  and  dislikes.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  who  are  friends,  and  not 
have  them  playing  the  same  pieces.  Variety,  too,  is 
an  important  factor.  The  repertory  should  be  made 
up  of  studies,  sonatines,  and  pieces  varied  enough  to 
hold  the  attention  and  containing  all  points  that 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  child’s  music  study. 
Following  this  are  repertories  in  the  three  easiest 
grades,  played  by  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age. 

The  Veey  Easiest  in  Geade  I. 

Several  little  studies  from  First  Steps,  Mathews’ 
“Graded  Course,”  or  any  other  that  may  be  chosen; 
L.  E.  Orth,  “A  Wee  Story,”  and  Behr,  “In  May,”  to 
be  played  very  softly,  listening  for  beautiful  tones 
and  accenting  slightly;  Margstein,  “Playtime,”  for 
legato  practice;  R.  Evarts,  “Picking  Daisies,”  for 
melody,  crescendo,  and  diminuendo;  C.  V.  Clay, 
“Song  of  the  Mill  Wheel,”  in  rhythm;  C.  V.  Clay, 
“Starry  Night,”  with  melody  in  right  hand  and  ac¬ 
companiment  in  left  hand,  playing  two  notes  against 
one  of  right  hand. 

For  More  Advanced  Grade  I. 

Stuuies  toward  end  of  study  book.  Clay,  “Light¬ 
hearted,”  for  staccato;  Ellmenreich,  “Spinning  Song,” 
for  rhythm,  melody,  and  marks  of  expression; 
Evarts,  “Merry  Christmas  Waltz,”  for  scalelike  work; 
Orth,  “Curly  Locks,”  for  melody  and  easy  lifting  and 
dropping  of  hand;  Krogmann,  “Little  Patriots’ 
March,”  Engelmann,  “Little  Bo-Peep  Mazurka,”  and 
“Four-Leaf  Clover  Polka,”  dance  times. 

Grade  II. 

Duvernoy,  Op.  176,  two  studies  in  short  runs;  one 
for  left  hand,  and  one  for  right;  Lichner  or  Rein- 
ecke,  “Sonatina”;  Oesten,  “Dollie’s  Dream,”  for  im¬ 
agination;  Veon,  “Spinning  Girl,”  for  decided 
rhythm  and  sprightliness;  Gaenschals,  “Playing 
Dragon  Flies,”  for  ease  in  lifting  hand  at  staccato 
note  when  last  one  of  group  of  slurred  notes;  Wan- 
delt,  “Venetian  Boat  Song,”  to  acquire  rocking  mo¬ 
tion,  splendid  also  for  study  in  melody  and  style; 
Spindler,  “Butterfly,”  No.  2,  for  drill  in  arpeggio 
work  and  little  chords,  also  lightness  and  ease; 
Mozart,  “Don  Juan  Minuet,”  Margstein,  “Play¬ 
ing  Tag,”  short  and  bright. 

Grade  III. 

Duvernoy,  Op.  120,  Bk.  I,  first  study  in  scale  work 
and  one  of  the  arpeggio  studies;  Bach,  Little  Pre¬ 
lude  in  F  Major;  dementi  or  Kuhlau,  Sonatina; 
Goerdeler,  “Babbling  Waters”;  Schumann,  “Tr&um- 
erei”;  Schmoll,  “Cymbals  and  Castanets”;  Heins, 
“Musical  Clock”;  Weber-Paeher,  “Mermaid’s  Song,” 
from  “Oberon”;  Durand,  “First  Waltz.” 


This  was  done  by  a  strong,  painstaking,  talented 
girl  of  12;  for  a  younger  girl  with  smaller  hands  or 
for  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  grade,  some¬ 
thing  easier  from  both  technical  and  interpretative 
standpoints  would  be  better. 

The  points  mentioned  in  selections  of  first  and 
second  grades  are  naturally  not  the  only  ones  to  be 
brought  out,  but  they  are  to  be  especially  empha¬ 
sized. 

How  to  Memorize. 

First,  fix  key,  time  signature,  and  rhythm  in  the 
mind;  then  have  the  scale  and  triads  played.  Mark 
off  phrases,  having  one  phrase  memorized  at  a  time 
and  always  very  slowly.  When  the  second  phrase 
has  been  learned  it  should  be  joined  to  the  first  and 
practiced  until  there  is  no  hesitancy  between,  the 
third  learned  separately  and  joined  to  the  first  and 
second;  and  so  on.  Take  first  the  hand  that  has  ac¬ 
companiment;  have  pupil  name  chord  on  which  each 
measure  is  built;  unrelated  tones  must  be  explained; 
they  do  not  confuse  a  bright  child  when  tirads  are 
thoroughly  understood.  The  construction  of  the 
dominant  seventh  or  chords  other  than  triads  can  be 
explained  as  they  appear,  and  even  if  not  thoroughly 
comprehended  it  aids  in  retention.  A  sturdy  little 
miss  of  five  summers  and  six  winters  recently  told 
me  on  what  chord  each  measure  in  Mrs.  L.  E.  Orth’s 
“vVee  Story”  was  built. 

The  melody  should  be  played  until  the  tune  is 
known  well  enough  to  be  hummed  before  hands  are 
put  together.  When  a  sequence  appears  explain  and 
have  it  played  without  referring  to  notes.  All  scale 
or  arpeggio  passages  should  be  analyzed.  I  have 
known  children  to  fumble  through  a  run  which  they 
would  play  with  perfect  ease  when  attention  was 
called  to  scale  or  chord  from  which  it  had  been  con¬ 
structed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  child  will  analyze 
and  memorize  with  the  understanding  of  one  who 
has  studied  harmony;  but  I  /enow  that  memorizing 
done  in  this  way  is  far  safer  than  the  thoughtless, 
careless  way  of  giving  over  and  over  until  one  hopes 
that  the  fingers  will  find  the  keys,  yet  never  certain 
whether  one  knows  the  piece  or  not.  At  my  last 
“Children’s  Recital”  there  were  very  few  slips,  noth¬ 
ing  approaching  a  breakdown,  and  only  one  notice¬ 
able  hesitation — a  timid  child  who  had  been  studying 
only  six  months ;  she  stopped  short  and  although  1 
was  near  enough  to  have  set  her  right,  I  had  suffi¬ 
cient  faith  in  the  way  she  had  done  her  memorizing 
to  depend  on  her  finding  the  way  out.  And  she  did. 

How  to  Keep  What  Has  Been  Memorized. 

To  memorize  comprehendingly  is  the  first  strong 
point;  the  second  to  have  interesting  material;  the 
third,  to  devise  ways  of  having  frequent  reviews 
without  making  them  tiresome.  After  a  piece  has 
been  fixed  securely  in  the  mind  the  teacher  need  not 
hear  it  every  lesson ;  better  not.  But  each  lesson 
have  some  one  thing  reviewed  carefully.  This  re¬ 
viewing  should  be  systematic;  by  keeping  lists  in  the 
class-book  the  teacher  will  always  know  what  should 
be  reviewed  next.  If  one  week  of  review  does  not 
bring  the  piece  up  as  well  or  a  little  better  than 
when  first  learned,  give  two  or  three  weeks  -to  it. 
As  in  the  learning,  the  reviewing  should  be  slow 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  every  note,  every  com¬ 
bination  of  notes,  each  touch,  and  all  marks  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

When  there  is  enough  material  for  a  program 
there  are  many  delightful  things  to  be  done.  Last 
year  in  our  class  meetings  each  child  gave  an  indi¬ 
vidual  recital;  some  who  did  especially  well  were 
asked  to  play  before  the  adult  class.  There  were 
programs  written  by  the  pupil  giving  the  recital  and 
these  are  kept  as  souvenirs.  In  case  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  pupils  in  the  same  neighborhood  they  often 
“play  class  meeting”  and  derive  a  great  deal  of  bene¬ 
fit  from  it.  One  little  girl  takes  advantage  of  a 
birthday  in  the  family  to  invite  grandparents,  uncles, 
and  aunts  to  come  and  listen  to  a  program  played 
in  honor  of  the  one  whose  birthday  it  is.  Another, 
on  her  own  birthday,  invited  a  dozen  of  her  play¬ 
mates  and  played  the  program  she  had  given  before 
the  class.  She  fashioned  very  pretty  programs  for 
the  occasion.  To  the  thoughtful  teacher,  doubtless 
other  ways  will  suggest  themselves  of  keeping  up  the 
old  repertory  while  the  new  one  is  being  learned. 

The  next  year  the  most  advanced  pieces  or  those 
that  have  been  the  best  liked  are  put  with  the  new 
repertory,  or  are  at  least  kept  up  until  new  ones  are 
learned.  In  this  way  there  is  never  a  time  when  the 
child  feels  there  is  nothing  really  ready  to  play. 
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which  it  is  phrased.  A  performance  is  meaningless 
or  obscure  if  tlie  phrasing  is  poorly  done.  Even  more 
important  is  quality  of  tone.  This  point  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  neglected  by  too  many  teachers  of  the  piano. 
They  may  speak  of  a  “good  touch”  and  of  “fine  tone,” 
but  they  do  not  set  themselves  to  work,  carefully  and 
systematically,  to  cultivate  the  same  in  their  pupils. 
I  recently  asked  a  young  piano  student  how  she  was 
progressing.  Her  reply  was:  “Oh,  splendidly!  i 
can  play  two  hundred  notes  a  minute!”  Did  1  not 
know  at  once  that  her  teacher  must  be  a  worshiper 
of  technical  dexterity  at  the  expense  of  other  and 
better  things  in  music? 

Teachers  must  offset  the  craze  for  technic  with 
training  that  will,  at  the  same  time,  develop  inspira¬ 
tion  or  emotion.  The  mechanical  and  the  artistic 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  Do  not  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  Were  I  to  put  the  same  question  to 
others  music  students  (viz.:  “How  are  you  progress¬ 
ing  with  your  music  study?”),  how  many  would  be 
likely  to  reply  “Splendidly!  my  tone  is  improving 
day  by  day,  and  I  feel  that  I  understand  the  musical 
meaning  of  compositions  better  and  better  as  the 
weeks  pass;  I  can  take  in,  far  more  readily,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  vast  meaning  of  even  a  Beethoven 
sonata;  I  seem  to  see  the  motives,  to  hear  the  voices, 
and  I  understand  the  development  and  appreciate  the 
sentiment.”  How  many  would  be  ready  with  a  reply 
something  like  this?  If  the  training  is  right  and 
comprehensive,  such  an  answer  should  be  forthcoming 
in  every  case. 


EXAGGERATED  ACCENTS. 


BY  ERNEST  VON  MUSSELMAN. 


When  will  all  piano-students  realize  that  “thump¬ 
ing”  notes  upon  which  accents  fall  is  neither  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  true  sense  of  rhythm  nor  of  a  correct  mu¬ 
sical  conception  of  these  same  notes  in  their  mutual 
relation  to  others.  We  hear  examples  of  such  play¬ 
ing  from  students,  many  of  whom  have  a  naturally 
warm,  sympathetic  touch;  but  no  sooner  are  they 
given  some  Bach  than  the  thumping  begins.  This 
condition,  however,  does  not  exist  so  much  in  the 
playing  of  the  Fugues  as  in  the  simpler  “Two  and 
Three  Part  Inventions”  of  that  composer,  for  it  is 
then  that  the  embryo  artist  is  immature  in  his 
thoughts  and  therefore  less  experienced  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  art. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  prevalent 
theory  that  Bach’s  music  is  dry  and  uninteresting. 
Pupils  seemingly  regard  it  almost  as  they  would  a 
very  bitter  dose  of  medicine — to  be  taken  as  a  sort 
of  strengthening  cordial  for  their  technic  and  then 
tossed  carelessly  aside  because  a  temporary  effect 
had  been  accomplished.  Although  this  great  mas¬ 
ter’s  works  may  lean  toward  the  educative  side  of 
life  and  help  to  make  us  all  more  thorough  musi¬ 
cians,  yet  little  do  this  sort  of  pupils  realize  that 
even  he  has  soared  to  fanciful  flights  and  given  us 
bright,  sparkling  gems  and  bits  of  romance  that 
teem  with  the  quaintness  of  those  ancient  times. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  this  desire  to  classify 
Bach’s  musie  with  five-finger  exercises,  coupled  with 
an  unwillingness  to  delve  into  its  intricacies  and  ex¬ 
tract  therefrom  the  hidden  beauties,  that  causes 
many  students  to  have  an  antipathy  for  it,  there  is 
another  cause  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  it 
came  to  the  present  writer’s  attention  most  forcibly 
not  long  ago. 

It  was  while  standing  in  the  corridor  of  a  well- 
known  conservatory  one  day  that  a  little  scrap  of 
conversation  came  to  my  ears  and  served  to  clear 
away  much  of  the  haziness  of  thought  concerning 
certain  inartistic  and  unmusical  habits  of  some  play¬ 
ing.  Two  students  had  met  and  were  waiting  for 
the  gong  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  next  half- 
hour  when  they  should  go  to  their  respective  class¬ 
rooms,  and  very  naturally  their  conversation  had 
drifted  to  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  Said  student 
No.  1 :  “My  teacher  tells  me  to  play  this  very 
slowly  and  take  the  first  note  of  each  group  of  trip¬ 
lets  with  a  well-defined  accent;  when  I  play  it  fast 
it  makes  it  sound  so  thumpy.”  Said  student  No.  2: 
“My  teacher  has  given  me  some  Bach  and  I  do  get 
so  tired  of  pounding.” 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  brush  aAvay  the  cob¬ 
webs  of  doubt  concerning  these  exaggerated  accents. 
Because  the  teachers  had  cautioned  both  pupils  to 
play  slowly  and  with  a  well-defined  accent  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  notes  should  be 
thumped  out  and  given  just  as  much  prominence  in 
the  faster  tempi  as  in  the  slower.  It  can  be  safely 
hazarded  that  these  two  students  were  fairly  de¬ 
luged,  as  it  were,  by  the  vials  of  wrath  that  their 
respective  professors  let  loose  upon  their  unsuspect¬ 
ing  heads  when  they  endeavored  to  give  their  dis¬ 
torted  reading  of  the  Bach  numbers.  And  yet,  it  is 
only  a  “survival  of  the  fittest”  that  all  such  students 
should  sooner  or  later  realize  that  Bach  should  be 
humanely  treated;  even  if  this  grand  old  master  has 
demanded  of  us  great  independence  of  finger  action 
and  a  well-balanced  technic,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  are  only  mediums  which  furnish  us  the 
means  for  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  and  esthetic 
side  of  the  art. 

In  learning  a  new  piece  the  conservative  student 
first  gives  it  a  close,  quiet  scrutiny  and  then  takes  it 
to  the  piano,  when  the  real  work  begins.  But  at  the 
very  onset  he  must  bear  well  in  mind  what  the 
teacher  has  told  him — to  give  the  number  a  slow 
reading  with  well-defined  accents;  for  this  allows  the 
mind  to  grasp  the  effects  and  the  fingers  thoroughly 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  piece. 

We  will  assume  that  the  student  has  taken  up 
that  remarkably  attractive  “Fantasie  in  C  Minor” 
by  Bach.  The  opening  measure  is  begun  with  that 
descending  arpeggio  in  triplets  in  the  right  hand, 
and  this  should  be  taken  at  a  very  slow  tempo  and 
with  the  utmost  care  as  to  accents,  which  should  be 
slightly  exaggerated.  Then  when  the  piece  is  in¬ 
creased  to  the  proper  tempo  the  fingers  will,  by  a 
natural  impulse,  lessen  the  length  of  their  stroke 
and  the  accents  become  less  prominent,  although 
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there  are  instances  in  this  fantasie  where  the  notes 
must  be  made  very  prominent,  but  never  thumped. 
If  the  student  follow  out  his  musical  impulses  and 
the  annotations  to  this  piece  as  given  by  Mr. 
Mathews  in  the  “Standard  Graded  Course,”  he  can¬ 
not  help  but  find  his  Bach  more  interesting  and  his 
playing  in  general  more  artistic. 

There  is  no  better  example  for  the  study  of  style 
and  rhythm  than  that  beautiful  etude  by  Chopin, 
opus  10,  No.  5,  included  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
previously  mentioned  piece.  How  often  we  hear  this 
etude  played  slipshod— and  all  because  of  faulty 
rhythm  and  accents.  It  is  true  that  it  will  take  an 
advanced  student  to  play  it  correctly;  but  do  you 
not  remember  the  youth  who  had  a  copy  of  a  very 
difficult  piece  framed  and  hung  over  his  bed  that  it 
might  be  with  him  in  his  sleeping  hours  as  well  as 
during  the  day,  and  how  he  worked  it  out  measure 
by  measure,  until  at  last  he  was  able  to  play  the 
entire  number  tastefully  and  correctly?  But  the 
student  need  not  begin  to  study  this  charming  etude 
unless  he  is  content  to  spend  months  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  It  will  have  to  be  practiced  for  weeks  at  a 
slow  rate  of  speed  with  a  slightly  exaggerated  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  first  note  of  each  group  of  triplets  until 
the  mind  and  fingers  have  it  thoroughly  within  their 
grasp,  after  which  the  speed  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  up  to  the  proper  tempo. 

Study  the  etude  in  this  manner  and  you  will  be 
well  repaid;  for  the  delicate,  whirling  runs  in  trip¬ 
lets  will  soon  resolve  themselves  into  their  dainty 
namesakes — the  fluttering  butterflies.  Play  it  other¬ 
wise  and  allow  little  defects  to  creep  in;  then  the  ef¬ 
fect  will  be  not  unlike  the  ridiculous,  jumping  antics 
of  a  dancing  street  bear.  In  brief,  one  must  play 
with  his  mind  as  well  as  his  fingers. 


A  FEW  LESSON  POINTS. 


BY  F.  C.  R. 


With  Closed  Eyes. 

Music  students  should  be  taught  very  early  to 
locate  a  key  without  depending  upon  sight.  Begin¬ 
ners  and  persons  unable  to  play  at  all  upon  the 
piano  marvel  at  the  precision  of  touch  in  the  expert. 
It  seems  to  them  a  thing  done  “by  magic” — this 
reaching  out  and  touching  just  the  key  desired  with¬ 
out  looking. 

It  is  a  very  advisable  thing  to  exercise  pupils  in 
playing,  or  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  key¬ 
board,  with  eyes  closed,  or  even  with  a  handkerchief 
folded  and  tied  over  the  eyes.  I  would  suggest,  to 
teachers  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to  try  it. 
Blindfold  the  pupil  and  then  begin,  for  example,  by 
asking  him  to  find  F  (any  F).  Tell  him  to  locate  it 
by  gliding  his  little  finger  upward  until  it  hits  the 
corner  of  F-sharp,  and  he  has  the  spot  desired.  Then 
ask  for  B  and  let  the  thumb  descend  to  B-flat,  and  so 
on.  Placing  his  hand,  for  him,  on  middle  C  (the 
thumb  of  right  hand  on  C  and  remaining  fingers  on 
D,  E,  F,  and  G),  let  him  experiment  in  jumping  dis¬ 
tances;  at  first  the  distance  of  one  octave,  then  two, 
then  three.  The  same  exercise  may  be  used  with  the 
left  hand.  Or  let  the  pupil  take  a  single  finger  (the 
second  or  third)  and  make  an  exercise  of  touching 
various  keys  and  their  octaves,  etc.  Experiment  for 
several  lessons  with  single  notes  only;  then  in  due 
time  use  thirds  and  other  intervals;  later  on,  chords, 
and  so  on. 

It  is  quite  surprising  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
this  method  if  it  is  used  for  a  few  minutes  at  each 
lesson  until  the  pupil  is  ready  to  do  the  same  at  his 
home  practice  and  to  come  prepared  to  play,  at  his 
lesson,  with  eyes  open  (or  uncovered),  but  without 
using  his  eyes  to  assist  in  locating  any  part  of  the 
keyboard.  Just  so  long  as  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  try 
to  measure  distances  by  guess  and  by  his  eye,  just  so 
long  will  he  be  apt  to  stumble  and  to  make  mistakes. 
Music  teachers  should  require  all  their  pupils  to  find 
the  keys  as  the  blind  do,  viz. :  by  a  sense  of  touch. 
A  wise  judgment  of  distances  will  soon  follow,  if  a 
certain  portion  of  time  is  given,  daily,  to  experi¬ 
menting  carefully. 

Artistic  Factors  in  Music. 

As  a  result  of  careful  observation  I  believe  there 
are  two  branches  in  the  teaching  of  music  which  are 
not  given  the  prominence  due  them.  I  refer  to 
Phrasing  and  Quality  of  Tone.  Here  we  have  two 
artistic  factors  in  music  which  are  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.  The  coherent  and  intelligent  rendering  of  a 
composition  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in 


Avoid  a  One-sided  Repertoire. 

Advanced  students,  in  common  with  all  good  ama¬ 
teur  pianists,  should  be  careful  to  keep  up  their 
practice  in  pieces  of  contrasting  styles.  Take,  for 
example,  a  player  with  a  naturally  sympathetic 
touch,  and  with  a  light  arm,  and  such  a  one  will  in¬ 
stinctively  turn  to  nocturnes,  songs  without  words, 
and  rivulet  pieces;  while  he  who  has  a  thick  hand,  a 
huge,  round  arm,  and  a  ponderous  frame  will  be 
likely  to  run  into  the  rut  of  marches,  chord  pieces, 
and  heavy  stentorian  music. 

Now  these  pianists  owe  it  to  their  own  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  their  effectiveness  in  the  world  to 
choose  a  balanced  program.  Be  careful,  students, 
how  you  select  and  decide  upon  your  list  of  pieces 
that  is  to  constitute  your  repertoire  or  be  your  al- 
loted  work  for  daily  practice. 

To  those  sufficiently  advanced  we  might  suggest 
something  like  this:  First,  some  works  of  noble 
and  equalized  polyphony  such  as  Bach’s  fugues;  sec¬ 
ond,  some  sonatas,  both  classic  (Beethoven  and  Mo¬ 
zart)  and  modern,  such  as  the  types  developed  by 
Liszt,  Brahms,  Macdowell,  and  others;  third,  some 
sweet-flowing  lyric  musie,  such  as  that  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Chopin,  and  Schumann;  fourth,  bright,  brisk 
music,  such  as  Moszkowski,  Gottschalk,  Thalberg. 
and  lesser  composers;  also  include  some  of  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  and  Liszt’s  Hungarian  music,  and  some  things 
in  beautiful  waltz  rhythm,  not  even  omitting  march 
forms,  etc.  Here  surely  is  variety. 

In  playing  for  friends  or  on  semipublic  occasions 
make  it  a  rule  to  play  music  that  contrasts  well. 
Follow  brilliant,  dashing  music  with  something  song¬ 
like  and  dreamy  and  so  on.  It  serves  to  show  one’s 
versatility  and,  more  than  this,  brings  out  the  vary¬ 
ing  styles  of  music  and  will  be  sure  to  meet  the 
tastes  of  persons  listening,  some  of  whom  will  prefer 
one  kind  and  some  another.  But  it  must  be  very 
plain  what  benefit  is  afforded  the  student  by  prac¬ 
ticing  in  this  manner. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  music  has 
the  most  remarkable  effect,  not  only  on  our  minds, 
but  on  our  bodies.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  mental  activity  are  carried  on  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  brain,  and  that,  in  order  to  recover 
from  fatigue  we  need  not  rest  altogether,  but  merelv 
take  up  some  other  kind  of  work.  Hundreds  of 
times  I  have  found  that,  however  much  I  may  be  fa¬ 
tigued  by  a  day’s  brainwork,  I  can  play  all  the  even¬ 
ing,  or  attend  a  concert  or  opera,  without  in  the 
least  adding  to  my  fatigue.  On  the  contrary,  in 
most  cases  it  disappears  altogether,  the  music  act¬ 
ing  on  the  mind  as  a  surf  bath  does  on  the  body. 
Like  many  others,  I  have  found  that  the  best  way 
to  cure  a  headache  is  to  attend  an  orchestral  concert. 
It  works  like  a  charm.  It  stirs  up  the  circulation 
in  the  brain  as  a  brisk  walk  does  in  the  body.  When 
we  are  irritated  by  petty  annoyances  musie  becomes 
a  medicine  and  a  moral  tonic.— Henry  T.  Finch,  in 
“ Chopin  and  Other  Musical  Essays.” 
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THE  ETUDE 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  MUSIC. 


BY  ARTHUR  ELSON. 


It  has  always  been  customary  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  pure  music,  so  called,  and  program- 
music,  or  that  which  tries  to  tell  a  story.  The  critics 
have  always  informed  us  that  pure  music  implied 
something  better  and  higher  than  that  which  needed 
the  extraneous  aid  of  a  plot.  There  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  idea  that  music  which  charms  by  its 
own  right  must  be  awarded  the  highest  rank. 

Without  opposing  this  dictum,  we  must  admit,  if 
we  examine  the  repertoire  carefully,  that  program- 
music  is  far  more  widespread  than  would  be  sus¬ 
pected  at  first.  All  operas  that  aim  to  illustrate 
their  plot  with  appropriate  music  must,  of  course, 
be  placed  in  this  class.  But,  if  we  seek  deeper,  we 
find  that  every  art-song,  if  properly  written,  belongs 
in  the  same  category.  We  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
garding  piano  works  as  pure  music,  yet  most  of 
these  possess  a  title  that  implies  a  definite  mood,  if 
not  an  actual  story, — such  as  nocturne,  elegy,  hu- 
moreske,  novelette,  and  so  on. 

According  to  Ffetis,  music  is  the  art  of  moving  the 
emotions  by  combinations  of  sound.  It  has  been 
customary  to  regard  as  program-music  only  those 
pieces  which  try  to  portray  definite  objects  or 
events;  yet,  in  a  larger  sense,  all  music  that  lays 
down  a  preconceived  schedule  of  emotions  for  the 
hearer’s  benefit  may  be  called  program-music.  There 
are  thus  two  kinds — the  objective,  giving  us,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  picture  of  a  battle,  with  its  blare  of  trum¬ 
pets  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded;  and  the  sub¬ 
jective,  limiting  itself  to  the  moods  and  emotions 
aroused  by  the  battle. 

It  is  in  the  subjective  sense  that  we  find  almost  all 
music  coming  under  the  program  head.  If  we  seek 
really  pure  music,  we  must  go  back  to  some  of  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn  or  Mozart.  Even  in  classical 
days,  pieces  like  the  “Battle  of  Prague”  or  the  “Bat¬ 
tle  of  Vittoria,”  were  immensely  popular.  With  the 
advent  of  Beethoven  the  program  idea  began  to  in¬ 
vade  the  orchestral  domain.  It  would  seem  that 
few  of  the  immortal  nine  symphonies  told  an  actual 
tale,  yet  no  less  a  man  than  Richard  Strauss,  in' a 
talk  with  the  writer,  made  the  assertion  that  they 
all  contain  a  story.  The  “Pastoral”  does,  we  must 
admit;  so,  too,  the  ninth,  with  its  glorious  picture 
of  the  millennium,  and  the  third,  with  its  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  the  unnamed  hero  that  was  to  have  been  Na¬ 
poleon.  We  know  of  no  plot  in  the  fifth,  yet  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  own  explanation  of  the  first  figures,  the 
knocking  of  destiny  at  the  door,  shows  that  the 
music  must  have  had  some  meaning  for  him. 

With  Schubert  we  reach  the  last  great  exponent  of 
strictly  pure  music.  Like  a  sweet-voiced  bird  warb¬ 
ling  its  “native  wood-notes  wild,”  he  sang  as  he  felt, 
and  seemed  to  pour  forth  an  inexhaustible  stream  of 
melody.  Even  now,  when  tired  by  the  stress  of  our 
music-dramas  and  symphonic  poems,  we  turn  with 
delight  to  the  divine  tenderness  of  the  “Unfinished” 
symphony,  or  the  refreshing  beauty  of  that  in  C 
major.  Yet  there  is  no  plot  attached  to  these  works, 
and  even  the  most  imaginative  auditor  can  scarcely 
weave  around  them  anything  more  than  the  barest 
outlines  of  a  story. 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cela!  Even  Schumann  be¬ 
gan  to  show  the  effect  of  external  life  on  his  orches¬ 
tral  works.  At  first  it  was  the  beauty  of  spring 
that  he  portrayed;  then  the  joyous  life  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Mendelssohn,  too,  became  one 
of  the  great  landscape  (or  sea-scape)  artists  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  gave  us  the  marvelously  wrought  “Hebrides” 
overture,  His  symphonies,  too,  are  localized  m 
Scotch  or  Italian  domains,  or  else  picture  events,  like 
the  portrayal  of  the  Reformation.  The  very  title  of 
his  “Songs  Without  Words”  indicates  an  effort  to 
portray  ideas  in  tones. 

Then  came  the  deluge.  Wagner,  on  the  operatic 
stage,  used  the  whole  force  of  his  magnificent  genius 
in  appropriate  tone-painting,— sometimes  moods, 
sometimes  the  thoughts  of  the  characters,  but  very 
often  actual  objects  received  his  attention.  His  por¬ 
trayals  are  unrivaled,  and  the  musical  world  has 
no  tone-pictures  that  equal  the  “Valkyries’  Ride,”  the 
“Magic  Fire”  music,  or  the  “Waldesweben.”  Mean¬ 
while,  on  the  symphonic  stage,  Berlioz  had  insisted 
on  the  close  connection  of  tones  and  ideas,  and  Liszt 
had  brought  forth  the  symphonic  poem,  which  aims 
to  be  a  more  or  less  definite  tone  picture.  After 
these  men  came  a  period  of  silence,  and  now  we  have 
Richard  Strauss. 


Whither  are  we  tending?  Is  the  old  school  of 
music  for  its  own  sake  now  wholly  a  thing  of  the 
past  ?  Strauss  seems  to  think  so ;  “I  must  have  a 
definite  figure  before  me  when  I  write,”  he  says. 
The  orchestral  resources  of  to-day  are  far  more  vast 
than  those  of  half  a  century  ago.  Wagner  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  their  possibilities;  Liszt 
dragged  them  in  to  paint  his  “laments  and  tri¬ 
umphs,”  his  “dances  of  death”;  and  now  Strauss 
plays  with  them,  seemingly  careless  of  how  and  where 
he  employs  them.  A  few  others  have  mastered  them, 
but  the  names  of  these  are  not  legion.  None,  save 
perhaps  Wagner,  have  been  altogether  successful  in 
using  them  properly;  and  the  colors  that  he  discov¬ 
ered  have  been  thrown  wildly  on  the  screen  by  musi¬ 
cal  impressionists,  whose  genius  is  beyond  doubt,  but 
whose  theories  are  not  always  correct. 

Again  we  meet  the  problem  of  subjective  and  ob¬ 
jective.  Are  we  to  strive  after  the  unattainable,  and 
attempt  in  the  orchestra  what  lvaulbaeh  has  done  on 
canvas?  Some  have  striven  to  do  this,  and  not 
wholly  in  vain.  The  battle  in  the  “Heldenleben”  is 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  the  struggles  of  the 
fever-stricken  patient  in  “Tod  und  Verklarung”  are 
most  graphic;  and  the  sheep  in  “Don  Quixote”  bleat 
in  realistic  fashion. 

Is  this  the  proper  aim  of  music?  Without  dim¬ 
ming  the  luster  of  the  modern  school  of  tone-paint¬ 
ing,  the  conscientious  critic  must  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Strauss  himself  had 
reached  the  limit  of  this  style  in  his  last  great  work, 
the  “Sinfonia  Domestica.”  Here  the  plot  consists  of 
a  day  in  his  family  life;  a  very  boisterous  day,  the 
critics  agree.  There  are  three  themes,  one  apiece  for 
father,  mother,  and  child.  The  work  begins  in  the 
afternoon,  says  the  composer,  Various  family  events 
are  pictured,  and  the  domestic  butterfly  is  broken  on 
the  wheel  of  orchestral  intricacy.  After  the  night 
comes  the  next  morning,  “with  a  fugue  to  picture 
the  education  of  the  child,”  Strauss  adds.  If  he 
meant  the  work  seriously^  as  it  certainly  appears 
that  he  did,  then  it  seems  sure  that  he  has  over¬ 
stepped  the  sublime  in  art,  and  carried  his  methods 
into  the  domain  of  the  ridiculous. 

We  must  turn  back;  the  goal  lies  not  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Orchestral  effects  are  a  means,  not  an  end. 
They  must  be  used  in  worthy  fashion,  but  the 
thought  back  of  them  must  be  worthy  too.  The  in¬ 
telligent  musical  world  is  waiting  for  a  composer 
who  aims  to  build  noble  edifices,  not  to  make  gaudy 
bits  of  patchwork.  Beauty,  power,  sublimity,  may 
still  demand  our  worship,  and  unity,  or  even  some 
degree  of  form,  should  not  be  called  out  of  date. 
Wagner’s  music  lives  to-day,  not  because  of  his 
theories,  but  by  reason  of  its  compelling  charm. 
“Hansel  and  Gretel,”  not  a  work  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
portions,  won  a  triumph  through  all  the  world  by  its 
simple  directness.  “Rustic  Chivalry,”  still  cruder  in 
style,  is  pervaded  with  intense  vitality. 

Let  the  symphonists  abjure  the  pictorial  school, 
and  substitute  for  their  kaleidoscopic  effects  some¬ 
thing  simpler,  saner,  and  worthier.  Unity  and  clear¬ 
ness  in  idea  do  not  necessarily  mean  weakness ; 
beauty  of  theme  need  not  imply  triteness;  the  or¬ 
chestra  to-day  can  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  pure 
music,  even  as  the  lesser  instrumental  forces  of 
Schubert’s  time  were  employed.  The  world  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  composer  who  shall  unite  Wagner’s  rich¬ 
ness  with  Mozart’s  direct  simplicity. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  MUSIC. 

Of  all  the  poets,  Shakespeare  has  perhaps  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  music  and  musicians.  His 
works  are  full  of  references  to  music  in  its  many 
phases,  and  portions  of  his  writings  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  set  to  music.  There  is  much  material  for 
interesting  lecture  recitals  on  Shakespeare  and  mu¬ 
sic.  In  fact,  the  subject  is  often  used  at  the  present 
time  by  writers  and  lecturers  for  musical  clubs. 
Schumann  bears  testimony  to  the  interesting  char¬ 
acter  of  the  subject.  In  1840  he  thought  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  thesis  to  send  to  the  University  of  Jena  for  a 
doctor’s  degree,  hoping  thus  to  diminish  Frederick 
Wieck’s  opposition  to  his  (Schumann’s)  suit  for 
Clara’s  hand.  He  says:  “I  am  at  present  preparing 
an  essay  on  Shakespeare’s  relations  to  music,  his 
utterances  and  views,  the  manner  in  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  music  in  his  dramas,  etc.  An  exceedingly 
fertile  and  attractive  theme,  the  execution  of  which 
will,  it  is  true,  require  some  time,  as  I  shall  have  to 
read  the  whole  of  Shakespeare’s  work  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.”  He  never  carried  out  his  idea. 


A  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLUB. 

OBJECT:  TO  CULTIVATE  CONFIDENCE. 


BY  ROBERT  BRYMER. 


Twelve  of  my  older  pupils  (ranging  in  age  from 
15  to  20  years)  formed  a  music  club  last  fall,  adopt¬ 
ing  for  its  name  “The  ‘Never-Say-No’  Club.”  While 
the  idea  developed  among  themselves,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  original  with  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
read  of  something  of  the  kind  a  number  of  years 
ago.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  this  “Never-Say-No  Club”  of  my  pupils 
and,  I  will  add,  not  a  little  proud,  to  note  the  origi¬ 
nality  they  have  shown  in  their  club  work. 

Everybody  knows  that  musics  1  performers,  even 
the  most  experienced  concert  musicians,  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  what  is  termed  “nervousness.”  Upon  in¬ 
quiring  why  these  pupils  of  mine  decided  to  form 
such  a  club,  I  learned  from  them  that  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  already  beginning  to  shrink 
from  playing  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  that  they  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  in  a  very  poor  manner  if  they  did 
play.  After  talking  among  themselves  they  de¬ 
cided  that  they  must  do  something  to  cultivate  con¬ 
fidence  in  playing  for  others.  They  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  meet  twice  a  month  at  each  others’  homes, 
and  that  two  essays  or  short  addresses  should  be 
made  at  each  meeting,  the  speaker  having  full  liberty 
to  choose  his  subject;  and  after  the  reading  of  these 
papers  and  comments  upon  the  same  (by  all  who 
chose  to  make  remarks)  certain  ones  were  to  play 
upon  the  piano.  It  being  impossible  for  the  entire 
twelve  to  play  at  each  meeting,  they  so  arranged 
that  eaeh  should  play  in  his  turn,  and  according  to 
systematic  arrangement  by  the  president  of  the  club. 

“What  have  been  some  of  your  subjects  so  far?” 
I  asked.  The  president  quite  took  my  breath  away 
with  her  announcement  that  one  paper  had  for  its 
subject:  “Self-consciousness;  Falsely  Called  Nervous¬ 
ness”;  another:  “Concentration,  or  Keeping  One’s 
Mind  upon  the  Work  in  Hand  Instead  of  upon  One’s 
Self”;  and  still  another:  “The  Art  of  Forgetting 
Self.”  I  found  that  the  idea  was  general  among  the 
members  of  this  little  club  that,  being  afraid  to  play 
for  people,  and  always  refusing  or  hesitating  and 
excusing  one’s  self  as  “too  nervous”  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  species  of  egotism,  of  undue 
self-consciousness  (“conceit,”  one  of  them  called  out 
emphatically,  and,  when  I  turned  in  his  direction 
and  raised  my  eyebrows  interrogatively,  he  added: 
“As  if  we  were  the  whole  thing  and  the  composer  of 
the  work  we  must  interpret  of  small  account”). 

Some  of  their  ideas  are,  of  course,  extreme;  but  I 
did  not  hint  at  this  to  them.  A  very  healthy,  good 
atmosphere  I  considered  it  for  them  all;  and  I  wish 
such  clubs  might  increase  and  exist  among  students 
everywhere  throughout  our  land.  Confidence  and 
self-forgetfulness — these  qualities  can  scarcely  be 
overcultivated.  I  was  also  informed  by  the  young 
president  that  they  anticipate,  during  another  sea¬ 
son,  admitting  some  of  their  friends  who  are  learning 
to  play  other  instruments  than  the  piano  and  sev¬ 
eral  vocal  students.  To  become  a  member  each  one 
must  renounce  the  luxury  of  ever  being  “coaxed”  to 
play  or  sing.  Each  one  must  rise  promptly  upon 
being  invited  by  the  leader  of  the  evening.  The 
singers  may  not  offer  any  of  the  “worn-out”  excuses 
about  “cold”;  unless  really  ill,  they  must  sing  the 
best  they  can  at  that  time.  As  the  main  idea  of  the 
club  is  to  inspire  and  to  cultivate  a  confidence  that 
shall  stand  by  the  members  in  social  life  and  on  pub¬ 
lic  (or  semipublic)  occasions,  when  they  may  be 
called  upon  unexpectedly  to  play  or  sing,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  it  must  not  be  known  in  advance  by  these 
club  members  which  ones  would  be  asked  to  play  or 
sing.  Each  one  must  come  prepared  to  do  so  at 
each  meeting,  and  to  perform  if  called  upon.  If  the 
members  knew,  in  advance,  and  specially  prepared 
certain  pieces  for  certain  evenings,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  club  would  fail  in  its  main  object. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  report  this 
little  organization,  for  there  are  few  things  more 
painful  than  the  hesitation,  the  excuses,  or  the  per¬ 
sistent  refusal  of  a  young  person  to  play  or  sing 
when  asked  to  do  so  before  a  few  friends  in  a  draw¬ 
ing  room,  or  at  a  church  social,  etc.,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  charming  and  delightful  when  a 
young  music  student,  or  one  whose  studies  with  a 
teacher  are  ended,  cheerfully  responds  and,  without 
affectation,  or  nonsense  of  any  kind,  just  does  the 
best  he  or  she  can  at  that  time. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  EASY  MUSIC. 


BY  EMMA  LOUISE  ASHFORD. 


One  hears  much  talk  these  days  about  “good  mu¬ 
sic,”  “classical  music,”  “good  form  in  music,”  etc., 
and  the  trend  of  all  this  discussion  is — to  say  the 
least — rather  confusing.  One  cult  will  hear  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  Bach;  another  worships  at  the  feet  of  Bee- 
thovan  and  his  contemporaries;  still  another  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Scandinavian  composers  or  the  modern 
French  school;  but  amid  this  wide  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  there  is  usually  one  point  upon  which  all  seem 
to  agree:  namely,  that  music,  to  be  good,  must  be 
difficult  and  hard  to  understand.  Ergo:  the  more 
difficult,  the  more  beautiful. 

To  the  unprejudiced  observer  this  attitude  is  sim¬ 
ply  amusing.  It  is  like  comparing  a  valley  with  a 
mountain,  or  a  rose  with  a  lily,  and  declaring  that 
the  valley  is  not  beautiful  because  not  of  the  same 
altitude  with  the  mountain,  and  that  the  lily  is 
not  to  be  admired  because  it  lacks  the  crimson 
glow  of  its  blushing  sister.  The  great  minds  of  the 
world  have  found  in  simple  things  some  of  their 
greatest  inspirations;  and  the  judgment  that  leaves 
no  place  for  simple  music  in  the  realm  of  composi¬ 
tion  is  harmful  and  misleading.  The  heaven-born  art 
of  song  was  surely  intended'  for  the  many  rather 
than  for  the  few;  and  as  it  is  only  the  few — com¬ 
paratively  speaking — who  are  capable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  higher  and  more  complex  musical  forms,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  there  is  not  only  room,  but 
urgent  need,  for  music  that  is  simple  and  yet  good. 

This  need  manifests  itself  in  every  department  of 
musical  activity.  Ask  a  number  of  piano  teachers 
what  they  find  to  be  the  most  troublesome  point  in 
their  work,  and  the  chances  are  they  will  unite  in 
answering:  “Finding  really  good,  simple  teaching 
pieces  for  first  and  second  grade  pupils.”  While  the 
market  is  flooded  with  easy  teaching  pieces,  many  of 
them  are  below  par  as  regards  their  musical  value, 
and  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  from  the  teach¬ 
er’s  point  of  view:  namely,  “that  the  subject  matter 
itself  shall  be  interesting,  the  form  correct,  and  the 
technical  difficulties  kept  strictly  within  the  grades, 
also  that  the  left  hand  be  given  a  reasonable  amount 
of  work  for  independent  development,  and  that  the 
whole  composition  be  well  fingered  and  lie  easily  un¬ 
der  the  hands.”  To  write  an  easy  piece  combining  all 
of  the  above  virtues  requires  greater  thought,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  experience  than  a  much  more  ambitious 
composition  would  demand.  The  majority  of  easy 
pieces  consist  of  a  trivial  and  often  uninteresting 
melody  in  the  right  hand,  with  a  monotonous  “dum¬ 
dum”  accompaniment  in  the  left,  while  the  really 
beautiful  “Child  Pictures”  by  Schumann  and  other 
good  writers  are  nearly  all  hampered — at  some  point 
in  the  composition — with  technical  difficulties  or  com¬ 
plexity — of  the  inner  voices  that  make  them  im¬ 
possible  of  intelligent  rendering  by  a  beginner  in 
music.  So  the  perplexed  teacher  must  steer — as  best 
he  can — between  this  musical  “Scylla  and  Charybdis,” 
in  the  meantime  waiting  for  the  ambitious  writers 
of  the  day  to  dismount  from  their  high  hobbies  of 
difficult  compositions,  and  write  pieces  that  combine 
merit  and  simplicity;  pieces  that  will  help  to  develop 
the  taste  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  fingers;  and  that 
will  have  an  influence  for  good  in  the  home  circle. 
Most  of  our  present-day  composers  are  too  ambitious 
in  their  efforts  Instead  of  avoiding  complexity  and 
ambignity,  they  seek  them,  and — having  found  them 
—clasp  them  fondly  to  their  hearts  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  that,  if  there  is  only  plenty  of  filigree  work  and 
bizarre  ornamentation  in  evidence,  the  diamonds  of 
musical  thought  will  not  be  missed.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  all  composers  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder;  so  each  one 
should  be  content  to  express  his  own  thoughts  as 
simply  and  naturally  as  possible.  If  he  has  beauti¬ 
ful  thoughts,  and  can  clothe  them  in  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious  garments,  he  is  the  more  to  be  envied, 
in  that  he  possesses  the  power  to  touch  and  elevate 
the  hearts  of  the  masses — a  power  that  is  as  worthy 
and  desirable  as  the  genius  of  his  brother  worker 
who  has  larger  and  more  complex  thoughts  which 
appeal  only  to  the  cultured  few. 

Some  wise  person  has  said  that  “true  happiness 
consists  in  great  love  and  much  service.”  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  man  or  woman  who  does  the  work 
that  benefits  the  greatest  number  (be  it  never  so 
simple)  will  be  sure  to  find  “the  great  love”  in  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  are  fond  of  music,  but  are 
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not  sufficiently  familiar  with  its  technicalities  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  higher  and  more  difficult  forms.  There 
is  creative  genius  among  American  writers;  but  it 
will  fail  of  its  best  development  so  long  as  their 
efforts  are  concentrated  upon  a  futile  attempt  to  do 
what  the  great  masters  have  done.  As  a  nation  we 
are  sadly  lacking  in  sweet,  wholesome  “folk-songs. 
No  greater  boon  could  come  to  us  than  simple  heart- 
poems  set  to  good,  but  unpretentious,  music  that 
could  be  sung — over  and  over  again — in  the  homes  of 
America.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  our 
music  writers  may  lay  less  stress  upon  technical 
skill  and  more  upon  the  message  they  are  sending  out 
to  the  hearts  of  men. 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  I  CORRECT  MY 
PUPILS? 


BY  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HILL. 


The  problem  of  pointing  out  pupils’  mistakes,  of 
criticising  faults  in  fingering,  style,  etc.,  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  to  insure  their  progress  without  making 
them  discouraged  or  apathetic,  is  one  which  demands 
a  great  deal  of  discretion  and  sense  of  discrimination. 

The  character  of  the  pupil  is  the  all-important  con¬ 
sideration  which  influences  the  teacher  the  most,  and 
the  qualities  which  enter  chiefly  into  discussion  are 
the  temperament,  the  ability,  and  capacity  for  mental 
discipline  which  he  possesses.  Any  variation  of  these 
characteristics  may  necessitate  a  widely  different 
treatment,  as  well  as  extra  sensitiveness  in  detecting 
the  precise  nature  of  the  variety.  It  will  be  well 
therefore  to  take  up  each  of  these  general  divisions 
in  turn  in  order  to  examine  how  they  affect  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  article. 

Temperament. 

It  would  be  a  good  practice  to  follow  for  the 
teacher  to  observe  carefully  the  temperament  of 
every  new  pupil,  in  respect  to  their  reaction  against 
criticism.  Some  persons  are  stimulated,  inspired,  and 
driven  to  do  their  best  under  severe,  even  caustic 
treatment.  They  are  stung  to  desperation  by  sar¬ 
casm  and  irony,  and  redouble  their  efforts  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  tasks.  In  such  cases,  evidently,  criticism, 
no  matter  how  rough,  is  a  direct  incentive  to  prog¬ 
ress.  While  all  things  can  be  overdone,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  will  be  little  danger  of  excess  in  criticism 
with  a  temperament  of  this  description.  The  pupil 
will  realize  that  he  is  criticized  because  of  his  ability, 
and  that  correspondingly  much  is  expected  of  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  natures  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  they  bask  in  approval  and  flattery,  and  do 
their  best  only  when  encouraged  and  made  much  of. 
They  have  a  certain  vanity,  which  is  a  not  infrequent 
accompaniment  of  an  artistic  temperament;  they  can 
do  nothing  without  praise  and  assurances  of  their 
talents,  any  sharp  disapproval  brings  instant  depres¬ 
sion,  if  not  tears.  In  dealing  with  such  volatile  and 
capricious  temperaments  we  must  contrive  to  supply 
an  atmosphere  of  appreciation  and  even  judicious  ad¬ 
miration;  correction  or  criticism  must  be  veiled  in 
phrases  that  are  free  from  irritability  or  concealed 
sting.  The  teacher  must  win  the  confidence  of  such 
a  nature,  and  learn  how  to  direct  it  without  appar¬ 
ent  use  of  harshness.  It  is  true  that  this  type  can 
hardly  be  thought  of  as  other  than  a  weak  charac¬ 
ter;  but  the  mysteries  of  the  artists’  temperament 
are  not  always  to  be  reduced  to  logical  terms,  or 
catalogued  and  pigeon-holed  as  may  be  the  practical 
and  commercial  virtues  of  the  lawyer  or  the  capital¬ 
ist.  Teachers  have  to  accept  material  as  they  find 
it,  and  frequently  the  characters  of  pupils  are  formed 
in  most  respects  by  the  time  they  come  under  the 
teachers’  discipline.  The  first  interest  of  the  teacher 
is  to  discover  how  to  get  work  out  of  the  pupil,  how 
to  control,  and  if  need  be  drive  him.  It  is  only  from 
close  observation  of  many  variations  from  the  aver¬ 
age  type  that  any  wide  experience  may  be  gathered. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  the  phlegmatic 
or  unimpressionable  type,  which  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  to  attempt  to  influence.  Insensibility  to 
criticism  or  imperviousness  to  any  sort  of  ambition 
is  one  of  the  most  trying  of  qualities  to  attempt  to 
counteract.  Here  all  criticism,  advice,  or  instruction 
must  be  given  on  a  magnified,  even  exaggerated  scale 
in  order  fully  to  emphasize  and  underline  the  state¬ 
ments  involved.  Try  to  impress  pupils  of  this  order 
at  all  cost;  make  every  attempt  to  awaken  their 
imagination,  to  sharpen  their  musical  perceptions, 
and  to  kindle  their  sentiments  on  all  artistic  sub¬ 
jects.  Endeavor  to  make  their  musical  work  assume 


the  aspect  of  vitaliy,  to  seem  charged  with  some 
semblance  of  energy,  anything  rather  than  this  tor¬ 
por  of  musical  insensibility.  There  is  no  use  of  try¬ 
ing  to  sting  these  sluggish  beings  into  work  by  re¬ 
partee  or  witticism,  the  process  must  be  one  of  gal¬ 
vanization  into  life,  chafing  the  musical  circulation 
into  activity,  and  supplying  artistic  nourishment. 

Ability. 

Another  vitally  important  point  in  correcting  pu¬ 
pils  is  the  question  of  their  natural  ability.  It  is 
manifestly  unjust  to  apply  the  same  severtiy  of 
standard  to  all  degrees  of  talent  alike.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  obvious  that  what  is  reasonably  expected  from 
one  pupil  would  be  oversanguine  and  even  utterly 
out  of  the  question  wrhen  applied  to  another.  Clearly 
then  the  teacher  must  proportion  his  ideals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  capacity  which  the  pupil  shows  for  attain¬ 
ing  them.  The  ever-present  problem  with  the  strug¬ 
gling  teacher  is  to  keep  his  pupils;  they  must  be  in¬ 
terested,  amused,  and  if  possible  educated.  The 
teacher  is  not  likely  to  refuse  pupils;  at  least  the 
large  majority  are  not  compelled  to  do  so  through 
overwork.  The  untalented  pupil  then  is  in  a  position 
to  exert  a  sort  of  tyranny  over  the  unfortunate 
teacher.  As  a  matter  of  pride,  the  teacher  would 
like  to  make  some  progress  with  even  the  untalented 
pupils ;  but  with  every  approach  of  strictness  the 
teacher  can  feel  their  interest  wavering  and  their 
attention  is  only  too  apt  to  evaporate.  The  only  so¬ 
lution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  insist  upon  as  high  a 
standard  as  is  consistent  with  the  talent  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  adopt  much  the  same  attitude  as  with 
the  unimpressionable  type.  The  personal  influence 
of  the  teacher  and  his  or  her  cleverness  in  extract¬ 
ing  work  unconsciously  from  pupils,  by  making  up 
especial  exercises  for  them,  desiring  prescriptions  for 
work  by  indicating  the  number  of  repetitions  for 
difficult  passages,  and  countless  artificial  aids  for 
inspiring  industry,  have  a  large  share  in  getting  out 
of  pupils  of  this  type  the  work  which  they  can  do. 

In  opposition  to  the  lazy,  self-sufficient  type,  one 
will  have  little  difficulty  with  the  bright  and  gifted 
pupil.  They  appreciate  criticism  and  advice,  they 
are  usually  interested  to  learn  the  life  of  a  composer 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  any  given  piece  is 
composed.  The  only  caution  to  exercises  is  not  to 
give  such  pupils  too  much  to  absorb;  remember  that 
a  moderate  amount  thoroughly  absorbed  and  assimi¬ 
lated  is  far  better  than  a  larger  amount  scantily 
comprehended  and  ill  digested. 

General  Intelligence. 

The  well-trained  mind  can  profit  to  far  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  by  intelligent  instruction  than  one  that  is 
gifted  only  in  the  musical  direction.  Part  of  the  ob¬ 
servation  which  the  teacher  must  make  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  traits  of  the  pupil  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  general  intelligence.  A  talented  musician  is 
usually  versatile  in  his  mental  gifts,  and  often  pos¬ 
sesses  qualities  which  would  have  brought  him  some 
success,  if  not  fame,  in  another  department  of  mental 
activity.  Many  of  the  Russian  composers  of  to-day, 
a  group  truly  unique  for  their  intellectual  grasp  or 
their  art  and  subtle  artistic  instinct,  have  been  emi¬ 
nent  as  at  any  rate  of  sound  attainments  in  other 
professions.  If,  therefore,  you  find  a  pupil  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  type,  do  not  rest  content  with  teaching  him 
music  from  the  point  of  view  of  music  alone.  Illus¬ 
trate  your  instruction  by  bringing  up  instances  par¬ 
allel  with  musical  conditions  in  such  sister-arts  as 
painting,  poetry,  or  acting,  possibly  even  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  science.  By  broadening  his  outlook  as  much 
as  possible,  his  power  of  comprehension  will  increase 
correspondingly.  Through  such  awakening  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  pupil’s  interest  in  many  directions,  he  will 
become  more  responsive  to  the  details  of  his  work. 

After  all,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  which  the 
teacher  must  arrive  is  only  that  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  reached  before ;  that  the  study  of  the 
pupil  is  all  important.  The  temperament,  character, 
and  ability  of  the  pupil  is  variable  in  the  extreme, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  exhaustive  and  painstak¬ 
ing  observation  that  the  teacher  can  apprehend  ac¬ 
curately  the  quality  of  the  material  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  It  is  possible  to  outline  varieties  of 
temperaments,  types  of  character,  and  to  suggest 
ways  of  handling  them  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
practical  and  far-reaching  results;  but  in  the  end  the 
instinct  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  theorizing  on  the 
subject  is  that  fundamental  experience  which  has 
brought  success  to  more  eminent  men  and  women  in 
all  branches  of  life  than  can  reasonably  be  estimated 
— the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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In  these  days,  when  so  many  pupils  have  little,  if 
any,  awakened  aptitude  for  music,  and  live  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which,  if  not  unmusical,  is  at  least  very 
negligent  of  music,  the  final  value  of  the  music  study 
will  turn  very  much  upon  what  is  done  during  the 
first  year.  And  here  we  meet  the  difficulty  that  the 
teachers  of  beginners,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
small  experience,  no  pedagogic  training,  and  little 
grasp  of  the  subject  of  music  as  a  whole,  to  which 
the  first  year  work  is  meant  to  lead.  Morever,  the 
things  which  count  are  precisely  those  things  which 
cannot  be  learned  from  books.  That  is  to  say,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  the  pupil  needs  to  be  awakened  to 
the  idea  that  music  is  an  art  affording  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  gratification  to  careful  hearing,  and  that  the 
value  of  having  learned  how  to  play  is  to  be  shown 
in  playing  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  hear  will 
find  music  in  it. 

Four  Points. 

There  are  four  opportunities  which  must  be  opened 
to  the  child  during  the  first  year  at  the  piano.  I  am 
not  particular  about  the  age  of  the  child,  but  think 
7  years  young  enough  for  lessons,  except  when  the 
appetite  is  clamorous  and  the  child  shows  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  play,  in  which  case  if  the  mother  plays,  the 
child  may  begin  perhaps  at  the  age  of  5  or  6.  These 
four  opportunities,  which  must  be  opened  in  the  first 
year,  are:  To  begin  to  hear  musically,  to  begin  to 
see  musically  (notation  and  reading),  to  begin  to  play 
musically,  and  to  begin  a  musical  experience — that 
is,  not  only  to  play  the  things  set  down,  but  to  play 
them  with  musical  hearing  and  musical  enjoyment. 
Thus  we  work  at  the  Ear,  the  Eye,  the  Hand,  and 
the  “musical  think,”  as  the  little  girl  called  it.  Now 
the  trouble  is  that  our  courses  of  study  afford  the 
young  teacher  merely  a  certain  amount  of  material, 
much  of  which  has  little  musical  value,  and  all  of  it 
without  direction  as  to  its  use  in  order  to  gain  cer¬ 
tain  results.  Every  teacher  who  reads  this,  if  ex¬ 
perienced,  knows  that  she  herself,  unless  very  tal¬ 
ented,  hears  music  but  half  or  even  less.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  wager  that  if  ten  good  teachers  who  read 
this  try  each  other  in  hearing  whether  the  chords  in 
a  succession  are  major,  minor,  or  diminished,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  number  will  fail;  yet  chord-color  is  one 
of  the  first  elements  of  color  in  music  and  also  a 
part  of  the  perception  of  key-relation.  Then  when 
they  have  passed  on  chord-color,  they  will  find  that 
they  cannot  explain  by  hearing  even  a  very  short 
and  commonplace  succession  of  chords  in  key,  such 
as  a  short  cadence;  cannot  tell  what  chords  of  the 
key  are  heard.  Yet  this  is  the  most  elementary  part 
of  knowing  whether  a  musical  passage  makes  sense, 
and  underlies  all  the  more  unexpected  harmoniza¬ 
tions  of  the  greater  composers. 

Now  as  to  the  eye.  While  to  read  notes  is  the  one 
thing  which  beginners  do,  if  they  do  anything,  this 
is  not  the  same  as  to  “read  music.”  But,  dwelling 
for  the  present  upon  the  use  of  the  eye,  let  us  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  are  few  teachers  who  read  this  who 
can  take  a  simple  piece  (below  third  grade)  and,  af¬ 
ter  looking  carefully  at  the  notes  of  the  first  four 
measures,  perhaps  twice  through,  can  turn  to  the 
piano  and  play  those  four  measures.  Yet  the  same 
teacher  does  a  like  thing  with  the  first  newspaper 
sentence  assigned  her;  having  looked  at  the  print, 
she  closes  the  paper  and  repeats  the  entire  sentence 
without  any  difficulty.  Why  is  this?  She  under¬ 
stands  plain  English  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
what  she  understands  music!  The  eye  here  shows 
that  the  image  is  not  retained. 

I  come  now  to  that  alcliemistic  expression,  to  make 
the  pupils  musical.  What  do  we  mean  by  that  more 
than  to  have  them  play  the  pieces  they  learn  in  a 
fluent  and  agreeable  manner?  We  mean  more  and 
different.  This  is  the  point  where  all  the  usual  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  of  piano  misses  it — always  misses 
it  in  the  first  year  and  generally  all  through.  There 
are  a  few  very  simple  expedients  which,  if  put  in 
operation,  will  promote  musical  development  as  wTell 
as  ease  upon  the  keyboard.  I  had  an  interesting  talk 
with  a  teacher  of  children  just  recently,  who  told 
me  some  of  her  experiences  and  demands.  This  lady 


is  one  of  the  best  teachers  I  have  ever  known,  and, 
while  teaching  beginners  a  part  of  her  time,  plays  a 
great  deal  of  Bach  and  Bralims  and  much  great  mu¬ 
sic  between;  her  horizon  is  therefore  lightened  by 
these  great  fixed  stars  of  the  musical  firmament  in 
a  way  which  no  tallow  candle  of  a  Behr,  Krug,  or 
Behrens  can  ever  enlighten  it.  The  idea  of  trans¬ 
posing  things  came  up,  and  this  was  part  of  her 
scheme. 

Preparation  for  Work  in  Transposition. 

Now  you  know  that  transposing  a  lesson  out  of 
one  key  into  another  is  something  which  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  recommended  by  all  writers  upon  musical 
pedagogy,  but  in  actual  teaching  it  is  left  over  until 
“next  week” — which  never  arrives.  Now,  in  order 
to  command  transpositions  easily  from  young  pu¬ 
pils  you  will  have  to  do  certain  theory  work;  they 
must  learn  the  keys.  The  teacher  I  have  mentioned 
requires  all  the  major  keys  to  be  learned  during  the 
first  year.  They  have  to  be  able  to  play  the  scales, 
mention  the  major  chords  of  the  key  and  play  them, 
the  minor  chords  of  the  key,  the  diminished  chord, 
and  to  be  able  to  write  all  these  and  the  scale  with 
proper  signature.  This  is  done  in  class  work.  If  you 
take  this  trouble,  you  accomplish  several  thifigs  at 
once.  You  enlarge  the  pupils’  horizons,  and  make 
them  realize  the  different  keys;  ground  them  in  no¬ 
tation;  this  teacher  also  requires  the  pupils  to  write, 
play,  or  name,  as  asked,  the  four  kinds  of  triad  upon 
any  note  of  the  chromatic  scale  called  for.  This  in¬ 
volves  accurate  knowledge  of  the  harmonic  elements, 
and  establishes  a  habit  of  correct  spelling,  and, 
through  the  unavoidable  result  of  comparing  the 
four  triads  upon  the  same  root,  cultivates  a  habit  of 
accurate  thought  and  observation. 

Set  this  down,  please!  The  pupil  brings  you  a 
possible  brain-cavity.  The  only  way  to  get  a  musi¬ 
cal  brain  into  that  cavity  is  for  you  to  develop  it 
there.  This  means  two  things:  You  present  certain 
musical  things;  you  make  him  think.  You  furnish 
premises;  he  will  not  draw  the  inference  unless  you 
make  him. 

An  Illustration. 

Now  I  come  to  the  practical  thing.  The  teacher 
was  speaking  of  a  pupil  who  has  now  had  about 
three  months’  lessons — less  than  twenty  in  all.  She 
is  a  smart,  rather  large  girl  of  her  age,  past'  8  years 
old.  There  had  never  been  a  piano  in  the  house  un¬ 
til  she  began  to  take  lessons ;  therefore  she  had  never 
had  that  kind  of  preliminary  training  of  eye  and  ear 
which  comes  from  seeing  and  hearing  playing  about 
her.  She  has  not  been  a  very  regular  student — wrent 
away  on  visits  two  or  three  times.  She  has  learned 
several  keys — C,  G,  D,  and  F.  She  also  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  key  of  B-flat.  Her  ear  is  good  and  she 
can  fumble  and  find  a  scale  on  any  degree  you  care 
to  name. 

In  the  book  of  material  used  there  are  some  five- 
finger  exercises  by  Biehl.  These  are  the  old-time 
friends,  merely  a  single  form  carried  out  in  several 
repetitions  and  finished  by  coda — the  whole  extend¬ 
ing  to  one  line.  I  was  interested  in  this  because  my 
attention  had  previously  been  called  to  it  by  this 
same  teacher,  who  thought  it  altogether  too  difficult 
for  first  grade.  When  thus  enlightened  I  sat  down 
and  tried  to  think  what  kind  of  a  pupil  it  would  be 
who  could  not  play  a  short  five-finger  exercise  in  the 
first  grade.  My  brain  was  not  equal  to  the  task. 
Here  was  a  case  to  try  it. 

The  pupil  had  the  right-hand  form,  and  succeeded; 
she  was  told  to  learn  the  left-hand  form,  which  she 
easily  did.  Then  the  teacher  began  to  set  in  motion 
her  educational  tricks.  She  asks  the  little  girl:  “If 
I  ask  you  to  play  this  left-hand  exercise  in  the  key 
of  G,  what  will  you  do?”  “Play  it,”  answered  the 
pupil.  “If  I  ask  you  to  play  it  in  F,  what  will  you 
do?”  “Play  it,”  answered  the  pupil.  “If  I  ask  you 
to  play  the  right  hand  in  the  key  of  B-flat,  what  will 
you  do?”  “Play  it!”  again  answered  the  indomitable 
little  American.  As  the  teacher’s  questions  ceased 
for  a  moment,  the  pupil  continued  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count:  “I  know  what  you  are  after;  you  do  not 


mean  that  I  shall  play  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
hand  together”- — which  was  precisely  the  point. 

Then  came  questions  on  mode  of  practice.  “How 
are  you  to  practice,”  asked  the  teacher.  “Do  you 
play  as  fast  as  you  can  and  keep  your  eyes  shut?” 
“No!”  answered  the  pupil;  “I  am  to  play  slowly  and 
heavily,  raising  each  finger  as  high  as  I  can  and  put¬ 
ting  it  down  as  if  it  weighed  a  ton.”  I  learned  that 
her  most  common  failing  is  to  play  as  fast  as  she 
can;  in  this  kind  of  work  the  result  is  uneven.  The 
slow  practice  is  to  be  offset  by  playing  as  fast  and 
lightly  as  possible. 

Value  of  Transposition. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  pupil  who  knows  one 
more  key  than  that  of  C  might  transpose  a  short 
five-finger  exercise  into  it  without  any  brain-strain 
at  all.  Try  it.  And  if  the  transposition  can  be  car¬ 
ried  through  several  keys  (about  three  to  a  lesson) 
it  does  a  lot  of  good.  For  one  thing  it  makes  pupils 
handier  on  the  keyboard.  It  generalizes  the  music. 
It  dissociates  the  fingers  from  a  given  keyboard 
track,  and  from  a  given  set  of  sounds  and  a  given 
set  of  keys.  It  tends  to  loosen  the  musical  sense  and 
the  musical  hand  at  the  same  time.  When  the  form 
is  transposed  into  some  other  key,  it  remains  in  the 
mind  as  a  purely  musical  form;  that  is,  it  is  a  given 
melody  and  accompaniment,  but  not  a  given  set  of 
notes.  If  a  single  exercise  is  transposed;  other  exer¬ 
cises  transposed;  a  short  piece  (sixteen  measures, 
preferably,  not  more)  transposed  into  three  other 
keys — the  result  is  that  the  pupil  begins  to  feel  at 
home  on  the  keyboard  in  a  way  which  playing  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  notes  call  for  will  never  accomplish. 
Psychologically  speaking,  what  we  want  in  all  our 
playing  from  notes  is  the  awakening  of  the  musical 
image  in  the  mind  (the  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythm)  between  the  moment  when  the  eye  takes  in 
the  notes  and  the  moment  when  the  fingers  start 
to  play.  Unless  this  transformation  takes  place  dur¬ 
ing  this  infinitesimal  moment,  the  playing  will  retain 
the  mechanical  precision  of  following  certain  eye  de¬ 
mands,  which  it  is  the  task  of  the  musical  feeling  to 
get  free  from.  To  be  free,  yet  to  be  accurate  and 
true.  These  are  the  demands. 

This  instructor  in  children’s  work  does  not  believe 
in  transposition  worked  out  by  ear  at  the  keyboard. 
She  wants  it  exact.  So  she  begins  by  having  the 
piece  memorized.  The  pupil  must  know  the  new  key 
well.  Then  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  define  the  key- 
place  of  the  tones  in  the  first  phrase — that  is,  tell 
their  scale  numbers;  then  repeat  these  scale  numbers 
in  the  new  key.  It  seems  bulky  on  paper;  in  reality 
it  is  very  easily  taught. 

The  beauty  of  these  experiments  is  that,  according 
to  an  old  phrase,  "one  hand  washes  the  other.”  For 
instance,  supposing  that  in  the  first-grade  book  you 
have  no  more  than  six  exercise  forms.  If  you  trans¬ 
pose  these  by  degrees  into  all  the  other  keys  which 
the  pupil  studies,  your  material  is  multiplied.  You 
give  handiness  on  the  keyboard,  and  you  gain  free¬ 
dom  of  purely  musical  thought — even  in  the  barren 
exercise.  The  teacher  referred  to  begins  this  work 
in  other  keys  by  giving  the  two-finger  exercise  in 
each  new  key  introduced.  The  pupils  get  this  trans¬ 
position  very  easily,  and  it  has  important  value  in 
equalizing  the  fingers  as  well  as  in  fixing  in  the  mind 
the  track  of  the  new  key.  Such  work  also  facilitates 
the  mental  part  of  the  pupil’s  task,  by  diminishing 
the  volume  of  memorizing.  The  musical  versatility 
of  the  pupil  is  promoted  by  having  to  change  moods 
often.  Therefore  one  short  piece,  which  can  be 
memorized  in  one  lesson  by  a  school  child  and  finished 
in  another,  is  better  than  a  full  page  or  two  pages, 
which  cannot  be  memorized  in  less  than  three  les¬ 
sons. 

Remember  this:  If  your  pupil  ever  becomes  a 
pleasing  player  and  an  intelligent  player,  somebody 
has  got  to  complete  whatever  you  leave  undone  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year.  She  has  got  to  have  an  active  ear, 
a  musical  mind,  a  good  hand,  and  a  musical  experi¬ 
ence.  The  latter  you  simply  begin.  You  begin  all  of 
them.  If  you  do  not,  you  leave  the  pupil  entirely 
out  of  symmetry. 


In  any  period  of  great  artistic  luxuriance  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  workers  should  strive  to  suc¬ 
ceed  through  mere  novelty.  But  this  is  always  an 
unworthy  method  and  no  true  success  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  it.  Novelty  is  not  originality,  and  a  work 
that  strikes  the  attention  with  a  theatrical  shock  of 
surprise  is  sure  to  weary  and  offend  after  a  time. — 
Edward  Howard  Griggs. 
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POINTS  FOR  WRITERS  OF  MUSIC 
CLUB  PAPERS. 


BY  FRANK  H.  MARLING. 


I 

In  these  days,  when  women’s  music  clubs  are  flour¬ 
ishing  on  every  hand,  and  are  doing  such  a  useful 
work,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  members  of 
these  clubs  are  asked  to  prepare  papers  on  musical 
topics  to  be  read  at  the  club  meetings.  These  papers 
form  a  very  important  and  necessary  feature  of  the 
club  work,  and  are  on  every  account  to  be  fostered 
and  encouraged.  A  difficulty,  however,  that  often 
hinders  those  to  whom  such  tasks  are  assigned  is 
that  they  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  information 
or  material.  This  paper  is  intended  to  give  a  few 
hints  and  suggestions  to  this  class  of  willing  workers, 
who  are  thirsting  for  information,  and  only  too  glad 
to  be  put  upon  the  track  of  it.  The  person  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  has  mainly  in  mind  is  one  who  lives  in  a 
city  or  town  large  enough  to  possess  a  public  library, 
which  can  be  used  for  borrowing  books  or  consulting 
them  in  the  library  building.  Many  of  the  books 
recommended  can  probably  be  utilized  only  in  this 
way,  as  they  are  too  bulky  and  expensive  for  the 
average  reader  to  own.  But  those  who  live  in  coun¬ 
try  districts,  remote  from  such  institutions  as  librar¬ 
ies,  and  have  to  purchase  outright  all  their  books, 
have  not  been  entirely  forgotten,  as  many  of  the 
works  recommended  are  of  moderate  cost  and  within 
the  reach  of  the  most  slender  income.  For  practical 
reasons,  which  will  be  readily  understood,  the  writer 
has  added  the  price  and  publisher  to  each  book 
quoted — a  kind  of  information  which  is  often  sorely 
needed  by  the  would-be  purchaser. 

Books  on  the  Composers. 

One  of  the  subjects  most  likely  to  be  given  to  a 
member  to  look  up  is  the  life  and  works  of  some  in¬ 
dividual  composers  whose  music  is  to  be  played  and 
discussed  at  some  given  meeting.  There  are  so  many 
biographies  devoted  to  the  great  composers  that  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  article  to  mention 
even  a  small  part  of  them,  but  there  are,  however, 
several  well-written  works  dealing  with  the  most 
prominent  masters  of  the  divine  art  which  compress 
into  one  volume  accounts  of  a  number  of  them,  and 
which  give  sufficient  detail  about  them  to  make  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  interesting  paper.  Among  them  we  would 
suggest:  “A  Score  of  Famous  Composers,”  by  N.  H. 
Dole,  $1.60  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.) ;  “Great  German 
Composers,”  by  G.  T.  Ferris,  60  cents  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.) ;  “Great  Italian  and  French  Composers,”  by 
G.  T.  Ferris,  60  cents  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.);  “The 
Great  Composers,”  by  C.  E.  Bourne,  $1.50  (Charles 
Scribners’  Sons) ;  and  several  others  of  equal 
merit  which  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  libraries.  In 
this  connection  we  would  state  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  musical  books  ever  written,  “Music  and 
Morals,”  by  H.  R.  Haweis,  contains,  among  other  ex¬ 
cellent  matters,  some  exceedingly  readable  and  life¬ 
like  pen  pictures  of  the  leading  composers,  which  are 
calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  even  the  most 
dull  and  phlegmatic  musical  soul.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tapper’s  excellent  volume 
“First  Studies  in  Music  Biography,”  which  will  be 
found  especially  valuable  to  students. 

Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music. 

To  those  who  wish  more  extended  information 
there  are,  of  course,  the  volumes  devoted  exclusively 
to  one  composer,  to  describe  which  would  require  an 
article  for  each  composer.  But  leaving  these  out  of 
consideration  for  the  present,  we  would  say  that  the 
information  desired  in  any  particular  case  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  found  in  that  remarkable  storehouse  of 
knowledge — Grove’s  “Dictionary  of  Music,”  5  vol¬ 
umes,  $25.00  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  reference  work  on  the  subject  of  music  in  the 
English  language.  Its  longer  articles  on  the  greatest 
composers,  are  really  small  books,  in  themselves 
and  are  written,  as  a  rule,  not  only  with  the  most 
thorough  scholarship,  but  with  a  contagious  enthusi¬ 
asm,  which  make  them  very  delightful  reading.  The 
article  of  Sir  George  Grove  (the  editor  of  the  set), 
for  instance,  on  Beethoven  is  one  of  the  very  best 
biographical  and  critical  accounts  of  that  composer 
to  be  found  anywhere,  the  author  being  recognized 
as  an  expert  authority  on  this  theme.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  articles  on  Schubert,  and  Schumann, 
also  by  Dr.  Grove,  and  those  on  Haydn  and  Mozart 
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by  C.  F.  Pohl,  of  Vienna,  and  the  one  on  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  by  W.  S.  Rockstro.  The  article  on  Wagner,  by  E. 
Dannreuther,  is  also  of  great  critical  value.  While 
speaking  of  Grove’s  “Dictionary”  it  may  be  well  to 
say  here  that,  in  addition  to  its  biographical  arti¬ 
cles,  it  contains  a  number  of  admirable  papers  on  the 
history  and  science  of  music.  There  are  in  this  way 
notable  essays  on  the  opera,  the  oratorio,  the  or¬ 
chestra,  the  organ,  the  mass,  the  sonata,  singing, 
and  kindred  subjects,  embracing  all  divisions  and 
forms  of  the  art  which,  are  considered  in  a  broad  and 
intelligent  manner.  The  cost  of  this  dictionary  is 
somewhat  high,  but  is  well  worth  an  unusual  effort 
to  obtain,  as  its  possession  renders  the  purchase  of 
other  musical  books  to  a  large  extent  unnecessary. 
Its  weakest  point  is  its  treatment  of  modern  Conti¬ 
nental  and  American  composers,  to  whom  compara¬ 
tively  little  attention  is  paid.  This  lack  is  in  a  large 
measure  supplied  by  another  reference  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  bulk: — 

Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works. 

This  work,  in  6  volumes,  $25.00  (J.  B.  Millet  Co.)  is 
not  arranged  in  alphabetical  form  like  Grove’s  dic¬ 
tionary,  but  historically,  and  in  great  part,  by  coun¬ 
tries.  The  great  composers  are  considered.'  in  relation 
to  the  music  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 
Its  six  fine  quarto  volumes  (four  volumes  being  given 
up  to  text  and  two  volumes  to  music)  are  very  sump¬ 
tuously  illustrated  with  portraits,  facsimiles  of 
scores,  noted  scenes  in  musical  history,  ete.,  which 
add  greatly  to  its  attractiveness. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  for  a  club  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  afford  such  a  feature  to  have  a  musical 
library  of  its  own  in  which  such  a  work  as  this  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  might  find  an  honored 
and  useful  place,  and  give  delight  to  scores  who 
would  otherwise  never  see  them.  A  special  enter¬ 
tainment  might  be  given  to  raise  a  fund  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  writer  has  known  of  several  such  libraries 
being  successfully  established,  and  they  have  added 
greatly  to  the  clubs’  attractiveness  and  efficiency. 

To  return  to  the  work  we  have  been  discussing. 
We  would  say  that  it  has  been  edited  by  men  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  musical  world— -J.  K.  Paine, 
Theodore  Thomas,  and  Karl  Klauser,  who  have  been 
assisted  by  a  number  of  the  most  gifted  critics  of 
England  and  America.  It  is  especially  full  in  its 
references  to  musicians  of  modern  times,  about 
which  it  is  so  generally  difficult  to  get  information. 
An  idea  of  its  flavor  may  be  gained  by  recounting  a 
few  of  its  writers  and  their  subjects:  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck,  a  critic  of  national  reputation  writes  on  music 
in  Russia,  Poland,  Norway,  etc.  Mr.  John  Fiske 
(the  noted  historian,  whom  few  know  as  a  lover  of 
music),  on  Schubert.  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  on  Mozart, 
Grieg,  and  Beethoven.  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  on  Ameri¬ 
can  composers,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  fair  and  al¬ 
together  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  achievements 
of  America  in  music. 

Masters  of  Contemporary  Music. 

The  works  by  the  above  title  (4  volumes;  each, 
$1.75;  Scribners),  also  fill  a  very  much  needed  niche 
in  music  literature  by  confining  itself  to  living  com¬ 
posers.  The  giants  of  the  past  have  been  pretty 
well  exploited  in  the  standard  works,  but'  the  fair 
essayist  often  searches  far  and  near  for  something 
about  a  composer  of  our  own  time,  and  not  seldom 
has  to  give  up  the  chase  in  despair.  The  series  com¬ 
prises  “Masters  of  German  Music,”  by  J.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland;  “Masters  of  French  Music,”  by  A.  Hervey; 
“Masters  of  Italian  Music,”  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild;  and 
“Masters  of  English  Music,”  by  C.  Willeby.  Just  at 
the  present  time,  the  volume  on  German  music  is  out 
of  print,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers 
will  soon  be  encouraged  to  reprint  it.  The  volumes 
though  unequal  in  merit,  are  in  the  main  excellently 
done,  and  certainly  will  prove  invaluable  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  music  of  our  own  wme. 

Masters  of  Music. 

Though  not  issued  in  regular  book  form  we  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  very  useful  publication 
called  “Masters  in  Music,”  issued  in  Boston,  and 
edited  by  D.  G.  Mason,  a  comparatively  recent  writer 
whose  late  volume,  “From  Grieg  to  Brahms,”  $1.50, 
net  (The  Outlook  Company),  won  a  place  for  itself  at 
once  as  an  independent  critical  study  of  modern  mu¬ 
sical  conditions,  and  which  is  most  heartily  com¬ 
mended  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  very  latest 
work  and  thought  in  the  music  of  the  present,  “Mas¬ 
ters  in  Music”  is  a  monthly  magazine,  each  issue  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  one  composer,  and  containing  a  bio¬ 


graphical  sketch,  critical  comments,  some  analysis 
of  his  leading  works,  and  a  representative  selection 
of  his  compositions.  They  are  sold  separately  and 
will  often  be  found  to  give  just  that  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  in  condensed  form  desired  by  a  writer  of 
a  paper  on  the  composer  under  consideration. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  bibliography  of 
musical  works  issued  under  the  title  of  “A  Musical 
Literature  List,”  which  can  be  had  through  nearly 
any  music  dealer  or  bookseller  upon  application.1 

It  contains  selected  lists  of  the  leading  works 
in  the  English  language  in  all  departments  of 
music  and  will  be  found  useful  in  making  selec¬ 
tions  of  purchases.  For  example,  the  best  books  are 
the  “Orchestra,”  the  “Opera,”  “Church  Music,” 
“Voice  and  Singing,”  “Wagner,”  etc.,  are  all  grouped 
together,  and  in  many  cases  descriptive  notes  are 
added,  giving  the  reasons  why  the  work  is  desirable. 

In  a  future  article  the  writer  plans  to  consider  the 
literature  of  special  topics  which  may  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  of  club  members,  and  which  it  has  hot  been 
possible  to  include  in  this  paper  without  unduly 
prolonging  it. 


MUSIC  STUDENTS  AS  THINKERS. 


BY  HETTIE  M.  IIENGY. 


When  I  read,  some  time  ago,  in  The  Etude  that 
a  teacher  told  his  pupil  to  use  brains  in  playing, 
it  recalled  the  caution  given  by  an  old  colored 
cook  to  a  girl  who  was  making  an  awkward 
attempt  at  bread-mixing:  “Yo’  mus’  have  brains  in 
yo’  fingers.”  There  is  little  in  common  between 
cooking  and  piano-playing,  yet  a  pianist  as  well  as  a 
cook,  has  abundant  use  for  the  brains  in  his  head. 

Most  of  the  trials  of  the  music  teacher  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  pupils  seem  to  have  their  brains 
all  in  one  spot  and  by  no  pedagogic  operation  does 
it  seem  possible  properly  to  distribute  them. 

There  are  pupils  whose  head  knowledge  is  good. 
Work  that  appeals  only  to  the  mind  is  well  done; 
they  think  quickly  and  accurately;  but  telegraphic 
communication  between  head  and  fingers  seems  to  be 
obstructed;  they  can  tell  how  a  piece  should  be 
played,  but  their  fingers  fail  to  play  it  that  way. 
Others  seem  to  do  all  their  thinking  with  their  fin¬ 
gers.  They  have  talent  which  enables  them  to  learn 
pieces  easily,  and  play  them  brilliantly;  but  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  all  thrown  on  the  fingers.  Work  in 
theory  is  never  satisfactorily  done;  the  pupils  think 
it  a  hardship  to  be  required  to  work  out  scales  theo¬ 
retically,  instead  of  picking  them  out. 

Most  of  our  pupils  are  between  these  extremes; 
some  do  little  thinking  in  either  head  or  fingers.  It 
is  our  aim  to  develop  intelligent  musicians,  and  often 
after  our  best  efforts  we  are  discouraged  by  a  dis¬ 
play  of  woeful  ignorance.  We  complain  of  this  lack 
in  our  pupils,  and  sometimes  lose  patience  with  them. 
That  the  fault  lies  largely  with  them  is  true;  but  it 
is  not  always  their  fault.  Some  do  not  like  to  think ; 
some  do  not  know  how,  therefore  it  is  the  teacher’s 
duty  to  impress  upon  them  the  truth  that  brains 
are  for  use,  and  not  merely  to  fill  a  vacuum. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  habit  of  close  listening. 
Systematic  ear  training  until  a  pupil  can  play  and 
hear  the  piece  in  his  mind,  without  going  to  the 
piano,  compels  him  to  think ;  memorizing  music  be¬ 
fore  playing  it  is  a  fine  brain  tonic.  Listening  closely 
to  his  own  and  then  to  his  teacher’s  playing  of  the 
same  passage  ought  to  cause  a  pupil,  if  he  has  a 
spark  of  ambition,  to  try  to  discover  why  the  teach¬ 
er’s  playing  sounds  more  musical  than  his  own;  when 
he  reaches  the  stage  of  wanting  to  know  the  why  of 
something  his  mind  is  in  the  right  condition  to  profit 
by  information  given.  One  mistake  we  are  apt  to 
make  is  to  try  to  pour  the  information  into  pupils 
and  expect  them  to  hold  it  all,  before  they  are  ready 
to  receive  it.  We  use  the  “funnel  method”  before 
we  have  found  a  place  to  insert  the  funnel. 

But  what  have  the  fingers  to  do  with  thinking? 
At  first  they  are  hard  to  control;  before  they  can  do 
anything  just  right  the  brain  must  think  it  out  and 
issue  orders;  but  in  time  if  the  brain  is  properly 
exercised,  it  seems  to  expand  until  it  reaches  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  they  no  longer  wait  for  orders, 
but  know,  of  themselves,  how  to  touch  Die  keys  to 
produce  desired  effects.  Then  the  teacher  will  have 
solved  the  anatomic  problem,  and  the  pupil  will  have 
learned  to  “play  with  his  brains.” 


1  Compiled  for  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  by  the 
writer  of  this  article. 
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That  which  we  like  to  do  we  can  do  easily.  When  Or 
the  sympathies  are  enlisted  the  will-power  rallies  to 
the  support  of  the  intellect  and  a  higher  degree  of 
intelligence  is  assured.  As  Longfellow  sings:  — 

“Ah!  how  skillful  grows  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  love’s  command. 

It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 

That  to  the  highest  doth  attain.” 

The  most  important  thing  for  the  teacher  is  to 
work  along  the  line  of  the  child’s  sympathies.  A  fine 
maxim,  you  say,  but  how  to  do  it?  First,  find  out 
what  particular  thing  is  engaging  the  child’s  interest, 
and  start  from  that  point.  As  was  said  in  our  last 
article,  with  the  good  teacher  all  paths  lead  to  music. 

But  this  presupposes  that  the  teacher  is  well 
grounded  in  the  art  of  music,  and  also  understands 
how  the  underlying  principles  of  music  relate  to  those 
other  things  in  which  the  child  is  interested.  If  he 
does  not  care  for  the  music  lesson  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  way  it  is  presented;  for  music  itself 
takes  a  strong  hold  upon  the  child’s  sympathies.  His 
sensibilities  will  respond  to  the  right  musical  appeal 
as  certainly  as  the  sounding-board  vibrates  to  the 
music  of  the  strings.  Nor  will  there  be,  under 
natural  conditions,  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  child 
to  express  himself  through  musical  forms.  The  tone 
language  is  the  most  natural  expression  of  the  un¬ 
folding  powers  of  children,  and  should  therefore  be 
the  first  step  in  education. 

We  have  already  defined  rhythm  as  music  to  the 
muscular  sense.  Now  just  as  the  muscular  sense  is 
the  foundation  principle  of  all  other  sense-activity, 
so  rhythm  is  the  bed-rock  basis  of  music,  and  should 
be  the  first  thing  taught.  Upon  this  foundation  the 
superstructure  of  musical  form  can  be  firmly  built. 

Some  hints  in  rhythmic  training  were  given  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Etude.  Leaving  the  teacher  to 
work  out  further  exercises  upon  the  lines  there  laid 
down,  we  will  now  consider  the  subject  of  tune,  and 
more  particularly  the  child’s  sense  of  melody. 

When  we  compare  rhythm  and  melody  we  find  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  intellectual  of  the  two,  and 
the  perception  of  melodic  form  marks  an  advance 
in  the  mental  growth  of  the  child. 

Among  children  the  earliest  expression  of  melody  is 
a  curious  mixture  of  intonation  and  word-jingles. 
Abundant  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  their  tra¬ 
ditional  games.  There  are  the  “counting  out”  jingles, 
such  as:  “Eena,  deena,  dina,  duss,  etc.,”  in  which 
the  rhythmic  pulsation  seems  to  be  the  main  factor, 
helped  out  by  alliteration  and  rhyme.  For  other  ex¬ 
amples  take  such  games  as  “Ring  a  round  o’  roses”; 

“Sally  Walker”;  “Orange  and  lemons,  say  the  bells 
of  St.  Clement’s,”  etc.  There  are  others,  like  “Lon¬ 
don  bridge  is  falling  down,”  in  which  there  is  a  nearer 
approach  to  definite  tune-form. 

The  richest  treasury  of  the  little  child’s  mind  is 
found  in  the  “Mother  Goose  Melodies.”  To  older 
minds  they  seem  a  strange  jumble  of  absurdities, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  sense;  but  they 
have  a  wonderful  charm  for  little  children.  And  this 
charm  is  not  for  one  child  nor  for  one  generation 
alone;  they  have  an  absorbing  interest  for  the  child- 
mind  age  after  age.  Songs  may  come  and  songs  may 
go,  but  they  live  on  forever.  This  in  itself  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  have  an  important  part  to  perform 
in  the  education  of  childhood.  Since  they  mean  so 
much  to  the  child,  it  is  well  for  the  child’s  teacher  to 
study  them  and  try  to  find  out  the  secret  of  their 
charm. 

For  one  thing,  they  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
child’s  sense  of  humor — an  important  matter  in 
which  many  teachers  are  sadly  deficient.  This  humor 
is  embodied  in  a  form  which  is  half  word  and  half 
song, — a  thing  which  is  suggested  by  their  title, 
“Melodies.”  Passing  over  their  rhythmic  basis, — 
which,  however,  is  a  very  important  element, — we 
notice  that  the  musical  jingles  are  largely  due  to  the 
frequent  rhymes.  Take  for  example:  — 

“Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 

Silver  bells  and  cockle  shells, 

And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row.” 


“Tom,  Tom,  the  piper’s  son, 

Stole  a  pig  and  away  he  run; 

The  pig  was  eat 

And  Tom  was  beat. 

And  Tom  went  crying  down  the  street.” 

Many  other  examples  will  readily  come  to  the 
teacher’s  mind.  It  is  evident  that  the  child’s  ear 
is  keenly  alive  to  these  rhymes.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lyric  sense.  Do  we 
see  the  natural  relation  of  rhyme  to  medodic  form, 
so  that  we  can  take  this  as  one  of  the  paths  to 
music? 

Rhyme  trains  the  ear  to  perceive  various  tone- 
qualities,  and  so  cultivates  a  discriminating  sense, 
which  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  pupil  in  later  tone- 
studies. 

Again,  the  rhymes  emphasize  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  in  the  verse,  and  help  the  child  ro 
see  the  harmonious  relation  of  parts  one  to  another. 
From  the  rhymes  it  is  a  natural  course  to  pass  to  the 
study  of  musical  cadences,  and  so  on  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  metrical  forms.  This  is  a  phase  of  mu¬ 
sical  education  which  seems  to  be  often  neglected. 
Meter  is  the  basis  of  musical  form,  and  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  teachers,  otherwise  well  edu¬ 
cated  who  have  very  vague  ideas  upon  this  subject. 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  them  to  take  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  with  “Mother  Goose,”  followed  by  a 
study  of  some  of  the  best  hymns  and  hymn-tunes. 
They  would  then  be  in  a  better  condition  to  get  their 
pupils  interested  in  the  structural  forms  and  methods 
of  music. 

The  connection  between  the  rhymes  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  cadences  is  very  close.  The  child’s  sing-song  of 
the  words  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  tune.  Not  all  which 
is  printed  in  a  “Mother  Goose”  collection  is  suitable 
for  little  children.  Some  of  the  things  are  not  lyric 
at  all,  and  many  tongue-tripping  exercises  are  intro¬ 
duced  which  belong  to  a  later  period  of  childlife.  The 
real  “Mother  Goose”  rhymes  are  essentially  musical, 
lending  themselves  very  readily  to  tune-forms.  Be¬ 
sides  the  traditional  melodies,  some  of  Mr.  Elliott’s 
musical  settings  have  become  child-classics,  and  are 
now  always  associated  with  the  words.  Take  these 
as  lesson  studies.  First  let  the  children  sing  them, 
or  hear  them  sung,  with  the  words.  When  this  is 
quite  familiar  vocalize  the  melody  without  the  words 
until  they  see  how  cadence  answers  to  cadence  as 
rhyme  answers  to  rhyme.  Then  they  should  hear 
the  piano  “sing”  it,  enriched  by  the  accompanying 
harmonies.  Last,  voices  and  piano  all  sing  together. 
With  each  repetition  the  sympathetic  relations  of 
words  and  music  will  be  more  clearly  recognized.  In 
this  way  the  children  will  acquire  a  pure  lyric  taste, 
while  in  their  imagination  will  arise  the  symmetrical 
outline  of  musical  form. 

This  work  demands  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a 
true  ear  for  melody — a  somewhat  different  thing 
from  what  is  generally  known  as  an  ear  for  music — 
and  a  clear  understanding  of  at  least  the  simpler 
forms  of  melodic  construction.  A  very  desirable 
thing  also  is  a  sympathetic  and  well-modulated  voice 
but  upon  this  matter  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
upon  some  future  occasion. 

The  course  of  study  here  indicated  has  for  its  main 
object  the  making  of  a  musician.  For  this  purpose 
the  rhythmic  and  the  melodic  senses  are  quickened, 
and  to  this  end  rhythmic  and  melodic  forms  are 
studied.  If  we  can  secure  fine  musical  sensibility  and 
an  active  imagination  all  questions  of  vocal  or  in¬ 
strumental  technic  will  fall  into  their  proper  place 
as  co-operative  aids  to  the  main  object.  Without  the 
musical  feeling  and  artistic  imagination  technical 
work  will  be  dry  and  irksome,  and,  however  con¬ 
scientiously  pursued,  will  fail  to  produce  the  musi¬ 
cian. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
musical  sense  need  not  be  drudgery  to  the  teacher 
nor  an  unwelcome  task  to  the  child.  To  both  it 
should  be  a  pleasant  pastime.  The  child  finds  in  it, 
not  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  but  a  game  to 
be  enjoyed,  because  we  are  working  along  the  line 
of  his  sympathies. 


It  is  far  too  often  the  case  that  pupils  are  not 
able  to  play  selections  for  the  home  folks  that 
please  them,  because  the  teacher  insists  that  only 
pieces  of  an  “educational”  character  be  studied. 
Now,  this  word  “educational”  cannot  be  made  to  in¬ 
clude  only  technical  works  or  “classics”  played  like 
etudes,  because  the  pupil  is  not  sufficiently  matured 
musically  to  give  them  a  proper  interpretation.  Mu¬ 
sical  education  comprehends  training  in  other  things 
as  well,  in  the  gaining  of  a  fine  musical  taste,  in 
making  melodies  sing,  in  infusing  life  and  vigor  into 
rhythm,  in  giving  appropriate  color  to  harmonies; 
in  a  word  it  consists  in  developing  in  the  pupil  a 
musical  culture  that  is  as  much  a  mark  of  the  mu¬ 
sician  as  literary  culture  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
scholar.  If  a  member  of  your  family  or  one  of  your 
circle  of  friends  asks  for  a  piece  that  you  can  play, 
do  not  toss  your  head  and  say  “My  teacher  does  not 
let  me  play  that  kind  of  music,”  or,  “I  don’t  care  for 
trash.”  Play  the  piece,  but  do  not  play  it  in  a 
trashy,  common  style.  You  can  add  to  it,  surely, 
some  grace,  some  refining  touch,  the  echo  of  the 
better  music  you  have  learned.  Father,  mother, 
brother,  friend,  have  a  claim  on  you.  Recognize  it. 

In  this  connection  the  following  incidents  from 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams’  most  interesting  book,  “Chap¬ 
ters  from  a  Musical  Life”  are  worthy  of  note: — 

“When  still  a  little  girl  I  was  talking  with  an  old 
gentleman  about  hymns.  I  asked  him  what  was  his 
favorite.  He  replied,  ‘Martyn.’  ‘But,’  said  I,  ‘the 
music  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  tune  of 
“Ewing”  to  which  we  sing  “Jerusalem  the  Golden”’! 
‘I  don’t  like  that  one  at  all,’  said  he.  ‘It  took  me 
years  to  unravel  the  mystery,  but  now  I  know  why 
he  did  not  like  ‘Ewing.’  In  the  slow-moving,  simple, 
primary  harmonies  employed  in  ‘Martyn’  he  felt  a 
security  and  rest,  and  as  he  had  no  growing  musical 
life  he  never  moved  out  of  this  experience. 

“And,  again,  one  day  when  we  had  company  my 
mother  asked  me  to  play.  I  was  full  of  the  beauty 
of  Schumann’s  music,  and  longed  to  express  it  to 
others.  Some  one  had  been  giving  me  foolish  no¬ 
tions  about  ‘classical  music,’  and  so  I  was  unwilling 
to  play  anything  but  the  best  I  knew  for  the  guests. 
This  fell  short  of  expectati®(^  My  mother  pleaded 
for  Gottsehalk’s  ‘Last  Hope,fJ^|  I  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  aside  my  eonvicBh^,  I  was  quite  un¬ 
aware  that  my  attitude  was  neither  becoming  nor 
sensible.  Of  course,  I  was  standing  for  what  1 
thought  was  a  principle;  but  what  a  principle!  The 
lesson  of  tolerance  had  been  quite  overlooked  by  my 
teachers  and  myself,  and  as  for  being  unselfish,  that 
had  not  entered  our  heads  at  that  time. 

“On  another  occasion  we  were  invited  to  dine  with 
an  old  gentleman  who  was  reported  to  be  very  fond 
of  music.  When  the  time  came  for  music  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  ask  him  to  suggest  something  he 
would  like  to  hear.  Instantly  his  face  lighted  up. 
Could  I  play  ‘General  Grant’s  Grand"  March?’ 
Could  I,  indeed!  That  remained  to  be  seen.  It  was 
all  of  twenty-five  years  since  I  had  heard  my  sister 
laboriously  practicing  it.  Fortunately  it  was  all 
registered  in  my  consciousness  and  came  at  my  bid¬ 
ding.  Do  you  not  think  I  would  do  my  very  best  to 
make  this  composition,  for  which,  musicaliy  speak¬ 
ing,  I  cared  nothing,  just  as  interesting  as  possible 
to  this  old  veteran,  whose  heartfelt  compliment  at 
its  conclusion  was  one  of  the  finest  tributes  I  have 
ever  had  ?” 

Broaden  your  sympathies  and  meet  your  family 
circle  and  your  friends  half  way  at  least  or  all  the 
wav,  if  they  cannot  come  toward  you.  Then  will 
they  be  the  more  ready  to  believe  in  you  and  in  all 
you  do,  whether  they  comprehend  it  or  not. 


Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  what  method 
is  employed  when  you  hear  a  great  artist  play?  Are 
you  not  more  interested  in  its  results,  in  the  artistic 
expression?  Are  we  looking  to  see  how  the  hands 
are  held,  if  the  fingers  are  uplifted  so  and  so  high,  at 
all  the  details  of  the  artist’s  work,  the  technical 
equipment  ?  Of  course  we  are,  if  we  are  observing. 
But — and  far  more  important — what  are  we  listen¬ 
ing  for?  How  beautiful  is  the  tone?  How  consum¬ 
mate  is  the  use  of  the  pedal  to  carry  along  the 
“stream  of  tone”?  How  clear  is  the  outline?  How 
perfect  is  the  harmonic  background  revealed?  The 
next  time  you  hear  a  great  artist,  shut  your  eves 
and  ask  yourself  these  and  other  questions  that  will 
present  themselves  to  you. — Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  in 
“ Chapters  from  a  Musical  Life.” 
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He  who  helps  a  child  to  become  a  strong  and  good  man  or  woman  makes  a  contribution  of 
the  first  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. — Journal  of  Education. 


This  is  the  birth  month  of 
MUSICIANS  several  composers  of  the  first 

BORN  IN  JUNE.  rank,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of 
less  prominent  musicians.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  indicate  some  point  for  which  each  of  the 
persons  named  in  this  list  was  noted. 

June  1.  Ignaz  Pleyel,  composer  and  pianomaker, 

,  1757.  Antoine  Frangois  Habeneck,  con¬ 

ductor,  1781. 

June  2.  Nicolaus  Rubinstein,  composer  and  pian¬ 
ist,  1835. 

June  3.  Charles  Leeocq,  composer  of  comic  operas, 
1834.  Emile  Faladilhe,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1844. 

June  5.  Prosper  Phillippe  C.  Sainton,  violinist, 
1813. 

June  6.  Camillo  Sivori,  violinist,  1817.  Sir  John 
Stainer,  organist  and  theorist,  1840. 

June  7.  Frangois  Adrien  Servais,  ’cellist,  1S07. 

June  8.  Robert  Schumann,  1810. 

June  9.  Otto  Nicolai,  dramatic  composer,  1810. 

Hermann  Scholtz,  pianist  and  composer, 
1845. 

June  11.  Richard  Strauss,  1864. 

June  13.  Edward  Francis  Rimbault,  writer  on  the 
organ,  1816. 

June  14.  Francesco  Morlacchi,  dramatic  composer, 
1784. 

June  15.  Edvard  Grieg,  1843.  Abbe  Georg  Joseph 
Vogler,  organist,  theorist,  and  composer, 
1749. 

June  16.  Otto  Jahn,  biographer  of  Mozart,  1813. 

June  17.  Charles  Gounod,  1818. 

June  18.  David  Popper,  ’cellist,  1845. 

June  19.  Ferdinand  David,  violinist,  1810.  Maria 
Milanollo,  violinist,  1832. 

June  20.  Anton  Door,  pianist  and  editor,  1833. 

June  21.  Carl  Friedrich  Cursehmann,  song  com¬ 
poser,  1805. 

June  22.  Etienne  Nicholas  Mehul,  dramatic  com¬ 
poser,  1763. 

June  23.  Carl  Reinecke,  pianist  and  composer,  1824. 

June 24.  Farinelli  (real  name  Carlo  Broschi),  male 
soprano,  1705. 

June  27.  Carl  Albert  Loeschhorn,  composer,  1819. 
Clotilde  Kleeberg,  pianist,  1866. 

June  28.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  author  and  com¬ 
poser,  1712.  Robert  Franz,  song  com¬ 
poser,  1815.  Joseph  Joachim,  violinist, 
1831.  Hans  Huber,  composer,  1852. 

J une  30.  Edward  J ohn  Hopkins,  organist  and  au¬ 
thor,  1818. 

1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  persons  in  this  list  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  hymn  tune.  2.  Richard  Wagner 
heard  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Habeneck  play  the 
compositions  of  a  celebrated  composer.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  influenced  him  very  much.  Who  was  the  com¬ 
poser?  3.  One  of  the  musicians  named  in  this  list 
was  practically  blind  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  4. 
Another  ended  his  life  insane.  5.  One  of  Robert 
Browning’s  poems  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
musings  of  a  musician  named  above.  6.  Find  the 
name  of  a  musician  who  was  director  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  for  a  number  of  years.  7.  Do  you 
know  any  anecdote  about  Farinelli?  8.  One  of  the 
names  on  this  list  is  that  of  a  man  who  wrote  a  book 
called  “Emile.”  9.  A  composer  mentioned  in  this  list 
made  a  visit  to  the  United  States  this  year.  10.  A 
system  of  bowing  for  the  violin  is  named  after  one 
of  the  persons  in  the  above  list. 

*  *  * 

Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  was  a  very  beautiful 
player,  and  we  can  learn  much  from  him  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  cantilene.  Play  him  in  the  original  editions, 
not  in  “arrangements” — if  you  wish  to  understand 
modern  music  study  and  read  his  works. — Rubinstein. 


“The  Schumanns”  —  they 
THE  SCHUMANNS,  were  always  spoken  of  to¬ 
gether  in  this  way,  Robert  and 
Clara,  and  we  will  not  separate  them  on  our  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Page,  even  though  their  childhood  was  not 
spent  together,  and  even  though  Robert  had  lived  in 
the  world  nine  years  before  Clara  was  born. 

First  about  Robert.  He  was  born  one  year  after 
Chopin,  that  is  in  1810,  at  Zwickau,  Germany.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  boy,  the  youngest  of  his  family. 

I  have  read  that  he  was  very  much  spoiled,  that  he 
used  to  have  tantrums,  and  that  his  father  used  to 
keep  a  strap  hanging  behind  the  door. 

This  indicates  why  he  did  not  accomplish  more 
than  he  did  at  music.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was 
wilful.  He  had  a  good  teacher,  but  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sort;  and  Robert  used  to  rather  turn  up  his 
nose  at  him.  Now  this  is  something  which  no  boy 
can  afford  to  do,  for  every  teacher,  however  old- 
fogyish,  is  possessed  of  two  things,  age  and  experi¬ 
ence,  which  two  things  are  always  worthy  of  respect. 

For  all  his,  however,  Robert  was  a  gay  chap,  full  of 
fun,  ready  for  tricks,  always  wanting  to  lead  in  every 
game,  and  to  be  the  head  of  everything  which  was 
going  on;  and  he  was  very  musical  even  if  he  did  not 
practice  conscientiously. 

His  father  bought  him  a  splendid  grand  piano,  and 
he  had  a  chum  writh  whom  he  used  to  play  duets 
after  school,  which  of  course  was  good  practice.  His 
father  kept  a  book  shop.  In  those  days  you  know  a 
man  who  kept  a  book  shop  was  quite  a  literary  man. 
Robert’s  father  not  only  sold  books,  but  also  wrote, 
compiled,  and  translated  books.  Robert  grew  up  in 
this  little  German  book  shop,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  set  type  in  the  printing  shop,  and  to  help  translate 
some  works  while  he  was  still  quite  a  little  boy.  So 
that  even  as  a  little  boy  he  learned  to  browse  among 
books  and  to  love  them  with  all  his  heart;  and  when 
he  became  a  man  he  wrote  much  himself,  and  edited 
a  music  journal. 

One  day  when  he  was  rummaging  among  some  piles 
of  things  in  his  father’s  shop,  Robert  found  an  orches¬ 
tral  score,  that  is,  a  piece  of  music  to  be  played  by  a 
full  orchestra  with  music  written  for  each  separate 
instrument.  He  at  once  brought  all  his  boy  friends 
together,  those  who  could  play  on  any  sort  of  musi¬ 
cal  instrument,  and  organized  them  into  an  orchestra 
for  the  purpose  of  practicing  this  new  music  to¬ 
gether.  He  himself  undertook  to  supply  all  the  miss¬ 
ing  parts  on  the  pianoforte,  quite  a  feat  in  itself. 
Great  fun  were  the  rehearsals  of  this  boy’s  orchestra, 
with  Robert’s  father  sitting  in  the  corner  as  sole 
audience;  but  this  was  the  way  in  which  Robert 
Shumann  got  his  first  ideas  of  orchestration  and  con¬ 
ducting. 

Robert’s  mother  intended  that  he  should  become  a 
lawyer,  but  he  was  determined  to  become  a  musician; 
so  he  coaxed  her  to  let  him  take  music  lessons  while 
he  was  studying  at  the  law  school  in  Leipzig.  The 
teacher  to  whom  he  went  was  Frederick  Wieck,  the 
father  of  Clara,  who  was  Clara  Wieck  before  she  be¬ 
came  Clara  Schumann. 

Frederick  Wieck  was  a  very  good  teacher  indeed, 
and  Robert  found  himself  to  be  not  at  all  up  to  his 
standard. 

And  this  is  where  Clara  comes  in.  You  see  she  was 
the  daughter  of  this  great  music  teacher,  and  we 
might  say  either  that  music  was  born  in  her,  or  that 
she  was  born  into  music.  She  lived  in  a  musical 
atmosphere  from  her  birth,  and  when  she  was  five 
years  old  her  father  began  her  musical  training,  a 
training  which  was  long  and  strong.  Here  is  what 
she  said  in  one  of  her  letters  after  she  grew  up. 
“People  have  no  idea  how  utterly  different  from  the 
usual  standards  must  be  the  whole  education  and 
career  of  one  who  wishes  to  accomplish  something 
worth  while  in  art.  I  never  studied  more  than  two 


hours  a  day  in  the  earliest  times,  or  three  in  later 
years;  but  I  had  also  to  take  a  daily  walk  witR 
father  of  just  as  many  hours  to  strenghten  my 
nerves.  Moreover  he  always  took  me  home  from- 
every  entertainment  at  ten  o’clock,  as  he  considered, 
sleep  before  midnight  necessary  for  me.  He  never  let 
me  go  to  balls,  as  he  judged  I  could  use  my  strength 
for  more  important  things  than  dancing;  but  he  al¬ 
ways  let  me  go  to  good  operas.  In  many  free  hours 
I  used  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  piano  arrangements 
of  operas.  One  cannot  do  that  when  one  is  tired  out. 
Besides,  I  had  in  earliest  youth  intercourse  with  the 
most  distinguished  artists.  They  and  not  dolls,  were 
the  friends  of  my  childhood,  though  I  was  not  de¬ 
prived  of  the  dolls.”  She  made  a  concert  tour  when 
she  was  nine,  was  greatly  successful,  and  then  settled 
down  at  home  to  study  some  more.  Besides  piano, 
she  studied  harmony,  theory,  and  composition,  and 
wrote  some  very  pretty  music. 

Then  came  young  Robert  Schumann  to  her  father’s 
house,  intent  upon  nothing  but  learning  to  play  the 
piano.  Her  father  often  called  Clara  to  the  studio 
to  have  her  illustrate  some  point  on  the  piano  which 
he  was  trying  to  make  clear  to  Robert,  and  the  little 
fraulein  of  nine  years,  with  her  flaxen  hair  in  two 
pigtails  down  her  back  (it’s  been  said  these  pigtails 
were  sometimes  tied  with  shoe-strings,  I  suppose  she 
lost  her  hair  ribbons  just  like  other  little  girls)  this 
little  fraulein  would  perch  upon  the  piano  stool  and 
play  with  the  greatest  ease  the  very  things  which  the 
great  Robert  was  trying  with  all  his  might  to  master. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  exactly  pleasing  to  the  pride 
of  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and  Robert  did  not  like 
Clara  at  first;  he  thought  she  was  “too  smart.” 

Then  he  thought  he  would  make  up  for  all  the 
practicing  he  had  neglected  to  do  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  by  taking  a  short  cut  to  becoming  a  great 
pianist.  And  this  was  the  way  he  did  it.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  mechanical  contrivance,  strapped  it  to  the 
third  finger  of  his  hand,  and  spent  all  his  time  prac¬ 
ticing  mechanical  exercises,  for  all  he  thought  about 
was  to  become  a  great  player. 

Well,  one  day  he  took  off  his  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ance  and  his  fingers  curled  up  like  so  many  withered 
leaves.  He  rushed  off  to  the  doctors  only  to  find 
that  he  had  crippled  his  hand  for  life,  and  never 
could  be  a  piano  player.  So  much  for  “short  cuts  to 
greatness”! 

Then  Clara  showed  what  a  sweet  little  girl  she  was, 
for  she  did  all  she  could  to  comfort  him  in  his  great 
disappointment,  and  she  said,  “Never  mind,  Robert, 
you  write  the  music  and  I  will  play  it  for  you.” 
And  in  this  kind  little  speech  lies  the  whole  story 
of  their  after  lives,  for  he  did  write  music,  glorious 
music,  and  she  spent  her  life  traveling  up  and  down 
the  land  playing  his  music  everywhere,  as  only  she 
could  play  it,  and  they  worked  together  always,  he 
writing,  she  playing,  and  were  very  happy.  But  this 
was  not  until  long  afterward. 

Before  this,  after  getting  over  the  shock  of  finding 
that  he  could  never  be  a*“virtuoso”  Robert  Schumann 
settled  down  to  really  study  music.  He  studied  har¬ 
mony,  counterpoint,  thorough-bass- — all  the  things 
which  a  “truly  musician”  must  know,  the  dry,  hard 
foundation — materials  out  of  which  are  made  the 
dainty  music  and  the  powerful  music  which  we  all 
love  so  much.  It  was  much  harder  for  him  than  if 
he  had  studied  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  but  he  did 
all  he  could  to  correct  the  wilfulness  of  his  childhood, 
and  he  learned  how  to  write  music,  and  how  to  be 
kind  to  all  young  folks  who  were  struggling  to  do 
something  in  a  musical  way. 

He  married  Clara  Wieck,  and  during  the  first  year 
of  their  life  together  he  wrote  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  songs  to  tell  of  the  joy  Clara  had 
brought  to  him.  Beside  these  songs  he  wrote  much 
in  what  we  call  the  larger  forms,  symphonies,  ora¬ 
torios,  and  cantatas,  and  much  music  for  the  piano. 
There  is  his  “Album  for  the  Young”  with  the  “Happy 
Farmer,”  “The  Wild  Horseman,”  “The  Humming 
Song,”  and  all  the  rest;  but  of  course  you  play  these 
yourself,  and  so  have  made  your  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Schumann  boy  who  had  to  lose  the  use  of 
his  hand  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  really 
study  music,  who  did  not  let  this  great  loss  discour¬ 
age  him,  but  who  labored  bravely  all  his  life  at  the 
work  which  he  could  do,  and  by  so  laboring  became 
one  of  the  very  greatest  composers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  .—Helena  Maguire. 

*  *  * 

Generally  speaking,  pupils  work  too  much;  but 
in  general  also  they  work  badly. 


We  have  found 

MUSIC  SCHOOL  TALKS.  III.  out  the  meanings 

of  a  number  of  the 
names  of  things  that  are  used  in  music,  but  we  are 
far  from  having  reached  the  end  of  them. 

Sharp,  Flat,  and  Natural. 

There  are  several  more  words  tnat  are  used,  be¬ 
cause  the  things  they  stand  for  have  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  things  originally  meant  by  the  words; 
thus,  we  have  a  sign  that  raises  the  pitch  of  a  letter, 
and  we  call  it  a  Sharp  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  raising  of  a  sound  and  the  sharpening 
of  a  point.  Another  sign  that  lowers  the  pitch  of  a 
letter  we  call  a  Flat,  because  of  some  fancied  re¬ 
semblance  between  lowering  a  sound,  and  flattening 
a  projecting  point.  The  sign  for  the  sharp  has  no 
history,  but  that  for  the  flat  has,  and  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  history  it  is. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  staff  this  sign  stood  for 
the  sound  we  call  B-flat;  it  is  the  old  way  of  making 
the  letter  B,  and  it  was  called  B  rotundum — that  is 
round  B.  Then,  when  a  musician  wanted  to  indicate 
the  sound  we  call  B  natural  he  drew  a  stroke  on  the 
right  side  of  the  flat,  and  it  was  then  called  B  quad- 
ratum — that  is,  square  B.  When  the  time  came  that 
signs  were  needed  to  indicate  whether  any  note  was 
to  be  flat  or  natural,  the  round  B  was  taken  to  serve 
as  the  sign  for  a  flat,  and  the  square  B  as  a  sign  for 
the  natural. 

Chord. 

The  signs  so  far  described  all  apply  to  single 
sounds,  but  in  music  we  constantly  have  those  ot 
more  sounds,  sounding  together.  These  we  call 
Chords — a  word  that  has  traveled  a  long  way  from 
its  original  meaning.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
and  it  means  the  intestine  of  an  animal  from  which 
strings  fof  musical  instruments  are  made — what  we 
call  catgut,  although  it  is  really  the  entrails  of  the 
sheep,  being  used  tor  the  strings  of  the  harp  and 
lute.  Of  course,  it  soon  lost  its  first  meaning  and 
meant  simply  a  string.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
a  chord  in  music  and  a  cord  of  wood  could  have 
anything  in  common,  yet  cord  is  the  same  word  with 
the  “h”  left  out;  a  cord  is  a  string,  and  a  pile  of 
wood  was  measured  with  a  string  or  cord,  and,  as 
always  happens,  the  name  was  soon  transferred  from 
the  measuring  line  to  the  thing  measured. 

To  return  to  our  musical  chord.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  how  chord  came  to  mean  several  sounds 
sounded  together.  It  possibly  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  “chords”  or  “strings”  that  sound  one,  three, 
and  five  of  the  scale  were  called  essential  “chords” 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  dropped  the  word  “es¬ 
sential,”  but  still  call  the  combination,  a  chord. 

Melody.  y 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  though  so  many  of  the 
words  we  use  in  music  have  come  to  us  from  the 
Greek,  their  original  meanings  have  been  so  totally 
changed.  We  have  already  had  a  few,  but  there  are 
many  yet  to  come.  We  will  take  the  word  Melody. 
We  .use  this  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the 
word  tune  (the  noun,  not  the  verb),  or  else  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  most  important  “part”  or  “voice”  in  a  piece 
of  music.  It  comes  from  the  Greek  word  Melos, 
which  means  simply  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
voice  in  speaking  as  well  as  in  singing,  and  in  all 
the  parts — or  voices  as  well  as  in  the  one  we  call  the 
“air.”  It  gradually  lost  its  primitive  meaning  and 
took  on  the  meaning  which  it  now  bears. 

Harmony. 

But  if  melody  has  gone  through  a  metamorphosis, 
it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  undergone  by 


A  Celebrated  Composer. 
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the  word  Harmony.  This  is  also  a  Greek  word,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  is— “fitted  together.”  It 
was  at  one  time  the  Greek  name  for  a  scale — that  is, 
a  series  of  sounds  “fitted  together.”  But  it  has 
turned  a  complete  somersault,  and  now  means 

sounding  together” — that  is,  chords ;  not  sounding 
in  succession — that  is,  scales.  But  even  in  Greece  it 
began  to  lose  its  original  meaning  and  finally  be¬ 
came  the  equivalent  of  our  modern  word  music. — 
H.  A.  Clarke. 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  the  solu- 
1’L  ZZLE  CORNER,  tions  to  the  various  puzzles 
printed  in  the  Children’s 
Page  of  The  Etude,  issue  for  April: — 

Head  No.  1  belongs  to  body  No.  3,  Mozart. 

Head  No.  2  belongs  to  body  No.  1,  Beethoven. 

Head  No.  3  belongs  to  body  No.  2,  Wagner. 

Brook,  English  for  Bach. 

Green,  English  for  Yerdi. 

Happiness,  English  for  Gluck. 

Lion,  English  for  Loewe. 

Anagram  1,  Parsifal. 

Anagram  2,  Palestrina. 

Anagram  3,  Consolation. 

New  Puzzles. 

W  e  present  a  few  more  translations  of  names  of 
composers  in  foreign  languages. 

1.  Limeburner,  a  pianist  and  composer  who  wanted 
to  give  lessons  to  a  greater  than  himself. 

2.  Green  Hill,  a  composer  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  opera. 

3.  Weaver.  A  great  opera  composer. 

4.  Bargains.  A  singer  who  always  takes  care  to 
get  the  best. 

Here  are  three  anagrams  representing  a  transposi¬ 
tion  of  the  full  name  of  a  great  composer  (1);  the 
name  of  a  well-known  piano  piece  by  a  classic  com¬ 
poser  (2)  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  opera  (3). 

1.  Hannah  B  can  stab  Josie. 

2.  Simon  blacks  mouth  hair. 

3.  Fig,  cat,  mule. 

The  picture  puzzles  will  test  the  readers  of  the 
Children’s  Page.  The  names  represented  are  all 
familiar. 

#  *  * 

.  On  January  30th  ten  pu- 
CLUB  pils  of  Miss  Anna  Vermillion 

CORRESPONDENCE,  met  at  their  teacher’s  home, 

and  organized  a  club  which 
was  called  “The  Beethoven  Music  Club.”  Our  motto 
is  “Perfection  should  be  the  aim  of  every  true  artist”; 
our  colors  are  pink  and  green;  our  class  flower,  the 
chrysanthemum.  At  our  meeting  on  February  13th 
we  added  five  new  members.  We  meet  once  a  month, 
and  at  the  third  meeting  will  give  an  evening  musi- 
cale.  Twelve  visitors  were  present  at  our  last  meet¬ 
ing.  Our  membership  fee  is  five  cents  per  member 
and  a  fine  of  one  cent  for  nonperformance  and  non- 
attendance. — Gladys  Jones,  Sec. 

The  pupils  of  our  school  who  take  piano  or  mando¬ 
lin  lessons  have  organized  a  club  called  “St.  Cecilia.” 
Our  colors  are  blue  and  white,  and  our  motto:  “De¬ 
sire  earnestly  the  best  things.”  We  each  wear  a  St. 
Cecilia  pin.  Our  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Satur¬ 
day  of  each  month.  During  the  meeting  we  play  dif¬ 
ferent  music  games,  read  the  lives  of  famous  musi¬ 
cians  or  composers,  or  write  on  the  blackboard  music 
as  dictated  by  our  teacher.  Each  pupil  is  required  to 
memorize  a  piece  for  the  piano  or  the  mandolin.  Some 
of  the  games  we  use  are  “Musical  Dominoes,” 
“Triads  or  Chords,”  “Allegrondo,”  and  “Blind  Man’s 
Buff,”  which  I  will  describe:  A  pupil  blindfolded  is 
taken  to  the  piano  and  asked  to  play  properly  and 
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in  different  positions  any  scale,  chord,  or  exercise  di¬ 
rected  by  the  teacher. — Emma  Caracausa. 

The  Fanny  Mendelssohn  Club,  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  now  numbers  twenty-six  members.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  graduates  from  the  Burrowes 
Musical  Kindergarten.  At  the  January  meeting  the 
members  performed  some  of  their  kindergarten  class 
exercises;  transacted  business;  made  a  program  for 
the  February  meeting,  and  played  games.  They  hid 
a  handkerchief  and  searched  for  it  to  music,  the 
power  of  the  tone  indicating  their  proximity  to  the 
“prey.”  “Going  to  Jerusalem”  concluded  their  exer¬ 
cises  in  high  glee.  The  “Fanny  Mendelssohns”  are 
wide  awake  and  will  be  heard  from  in  the  future. — 
Henrietta  E.  Bastress. 

The  members  of  the  Progressive  Music  Club,  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  held  their  regular  monthly 
meeting  January  23d.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
the  life  and  works  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  For  roll 
call  each  member  responded  with  a  maxim  of  a  great 
composer,  and  many  very  excellent  ones  were  given. 
Then  questions  on  Weber  were  asked  and  answered, 
and  other  questions  were  given  to  each  member  by 
the  president  to  be  answered  at  the  next  club  meet¬ 
ing.  The  program  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  first 
mainly  of  readings,  including  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Weber;  the  second  of  the  playing  of  some  of  his 
noted  piano  and  violin  compositions;  the  third  the 
study  of  Weber’s  famous  opera,  “Der  Freischiitz,”  in¬ 
cluding  a  synopsis  and  the  playing  of  some  airs  from 
the  opera;  the  fourth  part  of  readings  on  Weber’s 
“Oberon”;  the  last  was  the  overture  from  “Oberon,” 
which  ended  the  program.  This  club  consists  of 
eleven  members  and  each  one  thoroughly  enjoyed  our 
“Weber”  afternoon.  Our  club  will  give  this  “Weber” 
program  in  public  some  time  in  February.  The  price 
of  admission  will  be  25  cents.  The  following  is  the 
way  the  tickets  will  read  and  which  tells  what  we 
will  use  the  money  for:  “Library  Fund.  For  the 
formation  of  a  circulating  musical  library  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Progressive  Music  Club  will  give  a  series 
of  historical,  biographical,  and  analytical  afternoons. 
The  first  program  of  the  series  will  be  given  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1904,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  afternoon.  No  admission,  ex¬ 
cept  on  presentation  of  ticket.  Price,  25  cents.”— 
Elizabeth  Ruddell. 

The  Editor  has  received  from  Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  Noble 
several  very  interesting  little  essays  written  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mozart  Club,  of  Pt.  Colborne,  Can.,  on  the 
pieces  they  are  studying,  attempting  to  put  in  words 
the  ideas  aroused  by  the  music.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  suggestion  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Etude.  We  regret  that  lack  of  space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  publish  essays  that  are  written  by  members 
of  Children’s  Clubs. 

Some  of  the  Children’s  Page  readers  may  have 
suggestions  to  give  to  the  following  inquiry: — 

My  piano  pupils  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  are  members  of  a  musical  club,  and  I  desire, 
when  a  pupil  graduates  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade,  to  have  some  ceremony  or  exercises  that  can 
be  given -at  the  club  meeting  that  will  encourage  and 
please  the  pupils  and  stimulate  them  to  further  ef¬ 
fort.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  suggestions? — Lillian 
P.  Emerson. 

Mrs.  II.  M.  Madison,  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  organ¬ 
ized  a  biography  class  February  3d.  Other  subjects 
will  be  taken  up,  however,  especially  the  study  of 
interpretation  and  pedaling.  An  article  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Etude,  by  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  was  read  to  the 
pupils  present.  Short  selections  from  The  Etude 
will  be  given  by  each  pupil  at  each  meeting,  which 
will  be  once  a  week. 
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The  capacity  for  joy  in  any  human  being  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  fineness  and  depth  of 
feeling.  Hence  any  course  of  life  which  steadily 
hardens  the  feelings  is  destroying  the  capacity 
for  joy.— Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

*  *  * 

June  is  a  month  of  recitals,  particularly  for 
schools  and  conservatories.  Teachers  and  those  in 
charge  of  schools  are  anxious  that  these  recitals 
shall  help  to  make  demand  for  musical  instruction. 
A  successful  recital  is  unquestionably  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  school  or  a  teacher.  But  the  techni¬ 
cal  display  of  the  pupils  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered.  If  one  of  the  exercises  on  the  program 
is  a  display  of  finger  agility  so  many  hundred  notes 
to  the  minute,  then  it  should  be  noted  as  such.  Out¬ 
side  of  this  the  aim  should  be  to  make  music  and  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  audience 
for  music  by  putting  on  the  program  only  piefies 
that  have  musical  value,  or,  if  that  is  not  advisable, 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  numbers  played  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  interest  a  general  audience. 
This  remark  applies,  with  much  greater  force,  to  the 
making  of  programs  for  concerts  to  which  an  ad¬ 
mission  fee  is  charged.  Persons  who  pay  money  to 
attend  a  concert  have  rights  that  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  far  more  than  is  the  case.  We  may  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  shall  be  enter¬ 
tained,  but  they  must  be  interested  or  the  concert 
has  not  aided  the  cause  of  music.  A  concertgoer 
should  be  pleased  so  far  that  he  will  say  “I  want  to 
hear  another  concert  by  this  player,  singer,  violinist, 
organist,  or  chorus.”  It  is  the  same  as  the  securing 
of  regular  customs  for  a  business  house. 

The  pieces  placed  on  a  program  should  be  such  as 
will  attract  and  interest  the  average  hearer  as  well 
as  the  more  experienced  musician.  The  pieces  should 
have  distinct  character,  so  that  an  impression  is 
made  on  the  hearer  which  will  make  him  think  of 
the  piece  more  than  once.  The  qualities  that  attract 
are  no  secret  to  program  makers.  Then  why  not  ob¬ 
serve  them? 

#  •  * 

Tiie  student  of  musical  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  in  making  a  survey  of  the  activity  in  all  sec¬ 
tions,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  tendency  toward 
decentralization  that  is  so  noticeable.  The  time  was, 
and  not  so  long  ago.  that  the  students  who  wished  to 
pursue  studies  in  advanced  or  artistic  piano  playing 
felt  compelled  to  go  to  Europe.  To-day,  and  for 
some  years  past,  students  have  been  able  to  find  what 
they  want  in  their  own  land.  They  have  been  com¬ 
ing  by  hundreds  to  our  important  music  centers,  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi¬ 
cago:  hut  even  that  day  is  passing,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  the  character  of  the  work  done  is  changing. 
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Instead  of  there  being  but  a  few  centers  for  music 
students,  the  facts  show  that  the  number  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  different  sections  of  the  country  are  be¬ 
coming  more  self-sufficient,  and  are  fast  developing 
sectional  pride  in  trying  to  do  the  best  work.  Con¬ 
servatories  and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  working  earnestly  to  put  their  work  on  a  higher 
plane  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  requirement  and 
acquirement.  The  music  festival  idea  has  been  taken 
up.  It  is  no  longer  a  feature  of  musical  work  in  any 
one  section  of  the  country.  Cincinnati  has  a  long 
record  of  work  in  this  line;  so  have  certain  New 
England  cities;  to-day'  the  South  has  good  music 
festivals,  so  has  the  Middle  West  and  the  West. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Theodore 
Thomas’  several  organizations  represented  the  or¬ 
chestral  forces  in  this  country.  To-day  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  have  first-class  organizations,  while  other  cities, 
Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Haven,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles  are  building  up  orchestral  organizations. 

These  conditions  are  signs  of  growth,  of  healthy 
growth,  all  the  more  valuable  because  the  result 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  to  offer  much  needed  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  broad  character  to  musicians,  music 
students,  and  musical  amateurs  in  the  various  parts 
of  our  country. 

There  is  much  encouragement  to  the  workers  in 
these  few  facts  just  presented.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  pupils  can  be  offered  what  they  need  without 
going  far  from  home,  they  will  spend  their  money 
at  home,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  is  no  valid  rea¬ 
son  why  students  in  one  State  should  depend  upon 
teachers  and  institutions  in  other  States.  When 
they  have  shown  their  mettle  it  is  time  enough  to 
choose  from  the  best  teachers  the  country  can  offer. 
With  opportunities  increasing  in  all  sections,  stu¬ 
dents  can  lay  the  fundations  of  a  musical  education 
at  home. 

* *  *  * 

Some  statistics  recently  published  suggest  several 
interesting  thoughts  about  the  musician’s  income. 
The  average  income  of  physicians  was  given  at  $1500 
per  year;  ministers,  $1200:  lawyers,  $1500;  college 
professors,  $1200;  journalists,  $1200;  architects, 
$1200;  actors,  $1800;  musicians,  $1000;  teachers 
(presumably  in  public  and  private  schools),  $700. 
This  places  the  musician,  we  suppose  that  the  music 
teacher  is  included  in  the  category,  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  professional  earnings,  except  for  the  public- 
school  teacher.  A  passing  comment  in  relation  to 
the  college  professor  is  not  without  interest.  Many 
professorships  are  endowed;  tuition  fees  do  not  pay 
professors’  salaries.  Yet  in  nearly  every  school 
which  has  a  music  department,  the  teachers  are  paid 
less  than  the  professors  in  academic  work,  and  are 
expected  to  show  profits  in  their  departments. 

It  is  possible  for  many  of  our  readers  to  say  that 
the  average  of  $1000  is  low;  it  will  occur  to  some 
that  certain  teachers  of  high  repute  earn  more  than 
that  in  a  month;  many  of  our  readers  doubtless 
earn  more  than  $1000  yearly.  Yet  it  is  also  true 
that  many  other  teachers  earn  but  half  that  amount 
and  at  the  same  time  do  good,  earnest,  useful  work 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  statement  may  furnish  inspiration  to  young 
men  and  young  women  who  may  have  in  mind  to 
enter  the  musical  profession,  yet  hesitate  because 
uncertain  as  to  the  financial  returns.  Has  the  stu¬ 
dent  right  to  consider  himself  or  herself  as  capable 
and  as  earnest  as  the  average  teacher?  Then  he  or 
she  can  feel  justified  in  looking  forward  to  earning 
the  average  income,  unless  a  location  be  chosen 
which  makes  sufficient  work  difficult  or  impossible 
to  secure.  The  young  American  man  or  woman  has 
too  much  ambition,  too  much  confidence  in  self  to  be 
willing  to  be  classed  with  the  average.  It  is  for  such 
a  person  to  work  with  steady  purpose  to  earn  more 
than  the  average  income. 

We  wish  that  there  were  statistics  at  hand  to 
show  the  proportion  of  income  that  these  various 
professional  persons  save.  This  is  an  important 
question  for  the  music  teacher,  whose  earning  power 
frequently  diminishes  as  he  approaches  the  age  of 
50  or  after  he  has  passed  that  point.  It  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  reproach  that  the  artistic  life  tends  to  make 
improvident  the  man  and  woman  who  enters  it.  The 
need  is  for  a  resolute  will.  It  is  possible  to  save  a 
portion  of  $1000  a  year.  Many  persons  have  done  so. 
If  the  musician’s  income  be  50,  100,  or  200  per  cent, 
greater,  it  is  much  to  his  condemnation  if  he  is  not 
making  a  provision  for  a  comfortable  old  age. 


“The  present  is  the  day  of  specialists,”  says  a 
writer.  The  musician  need  not  be  a  specialist  in  his 
profession;  he  need  not  be  a  technician  rather  than 
an  interpreter;  as  a  teacher  he  need  not  make  oc¬ 
tave-playing  his  special  province ;  as  a  teacher  of 
singing  he  need  not  make  a  speciality  of  one  line 
rather  than  another ;  there  is  demand  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  who  is  an  all-round  musician.  Yet  it 
is  well  for  a  teacher  to  have  a  special  interest  in 
some  line  of  professional  thought.  He  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  history,  in  biography,  in  criticism,  in 
some  branch  of  theory,  in  some  line  of  technical  in¬ 
vestigation  which  shall  claim  his  attention  regularly. 

While  one  need  not  be  a  specialist  in  teaching, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  having  a  specialty  in 
private.  The  summer  is  a  good  time  to  devote  to 
reading  along  the  line  of  a  specialty.  There  is,  if 
not  an  abundance,  at  least  a  fair  number  of  works 
in  musical  literature,  and  the  subjects  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  have  been  treated  more  or  less  fully.  Have 
a  few  books  for  your  summer  companions. 

*  *  * 

From  the  hand  to  the  brain  and  back  again  to  the 
hand  is  the  course  of  energy  in  piano-playing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers,  who  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on  technic.  From  the  eye  to  the  brain  to  the  hand 
is  perhaps  the  fuller  statement  when  music  is  to  be 
played  from  the  printed  sheet.  In  the  case  of  a 
singer  or  violinist  the  ear  is  also  concerned,  since 
the  executant  should  have  a  correct  picture  of  the 
tone-quality  and  pitch  to  be  sung  or  played.  This 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  worth  while  for  singers 
and  players  to  discipline  themselves  in  determining, 
before  playing  or  singing,  the  kind  of  tone  wanted. 
It  is  necessary  to  artistic  playing  that  a  player  have 
in  mind  just  how  he  wants  a  certain  passage  to 
sound.  It  may  not  sound  as  well  as  he  has  con¬ 
ceived,  but  it  will  approach  that  ideal;  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  worth  anything  if  he  himself  has  not 
conceived  beforehand  an  artistic  idea.  A  musician 
who  had  spent  a  number  of  years  in  teaching,  who 
had  given  special  attention  to  technical  studies,  was 
asked  to  play  a  composition  he  had  not  seen  before 
and  to  give  an  opinion  on  it.  This  piece  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  brilliant  salon  waltz,  with  rapid  passage 
work,  yet  having,  when  its  phrases  were  properly 
delivered,  an  effective  melodic  character.  The  melouv 
was  not  in  the  note-successions  so  much  as  in  the 
succession  of  note  groups.  This  teacher  played  the 
piece  through,  bringing  out  every  note  clearly  and 
distinctly,  so  clearly  and  distinctly,  in  fact,  that  all 
perspective  was  observed.  “I  don’t  care  for  that,” 
he  said,  “I  would  just  as  soon  play  a  Bertini  or 
Czerny  etude.”  The  reason  he  felt  that  way  was 
that  he  conceived  the  piece  in  the  light  of  an  etude, 
not  t  as  embodying  a  musical  thought.  Hence  he 
played  as  he  felt.  It  will  pay  the  teacher  and  the 
student  to  look  below  the  surface  in  taking  up  a 
new  piece.  The  construction  of  the  work  may  not 
be  so  obvious  as  in  some  other  pieces;  hence  it  will 
require  more  study.  To  play  without  study  is  to 
eliminate  the  ear  and  its  discrimination  and  to  rest 
only  upon  the  hand  or  the  eye  and  the  hand  as 
stimuli  to  the  brain  activity. 

*  #  #• 

It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  work  to  advance 
the  cause  of  music  can  be  done  in  conservatories 
and  in  the  music  departments  of  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  young  people  in  our  schools  and  conser¬ 
vatories  are  in  the  impressionable  age,  and  are  read¬ 
ily  amenable  to  the  influences  that  surround  them, 
perhaps  more  readily  responding  to  the  power  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  organization  than  the  personal  force 
of  a  single  teacher.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  teachers 
in  an  institution  to  have  an  understanding  as  to  the 
aim  for  which  they  are  working,  and  there  should 
he  a  definite  aim,  and  this  aim  should  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  work  of  the  school.  The  writer  of  this 
paragraph  knows  of  a  school  in  which  there  is  a 
faculty  meeting  at  least  once  every  week  in  which 
questions  of  policy,  not  mere  discipline,  are  discussed 
and  ways  sought  to  keep  alive  the  real  interests  of 
musical  culture  in  the  pupils,  not  only  of  the  music 
department,  but  in  the  whole  school.  The  silent  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  upon  a  body  of  students  ranging 
from  300  to  1000  is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  one 
can  see  from  day  to  day,  but  by  the  results  in  after- 
years  in  sending  out  into  the  active  world  live  men 
and  women  who  will  esteem  music  and  musical  work 
because  they  learned,  when  their  ideas  were  forming, 
that  music  has  in  it  elements  to  he  esteemed  and 
valued  as  a  certain  means  of  culture. 
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THE  TECHNIC  OF  THE  LEGATO. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the  Legato.  The 
Italians  call  it  the  Bel  Canto.  It  is  chiefly  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  its  absence  in  young  singers  and  in  too  many 
of  those  who  call  themselves  professionals. 

Like  everything  else  in  music,  whether  it  relates  to 
tone,  placement,  or  expression,  it  has  its  technic.  It 
is  because  so  few  persons  search  out  the  technic  of 
the  Legato  and  conform  to  its  requirements  that  it 
is  so  rarely  heard  in  its  perfection.  One  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  how  many  apparently  small  things 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  technic  of  the  Legato. 

llie  first  point  we  will  consider  as  related  to  it  is 
the  action  of  the  under  jaw.  For  some  reason,  which 
the  pupil  has  never  even  thought  of,  the  jaw  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  move  up  and  down  with  each  syllable.  Let 
us  take  the  word  “La,”  for  example.  Ask  a  pupil  to 
make  seven  repetitions  of  the  word  “La,”  and  there 
will  be  seven  distinct  movements  of  the  under  jaw, 
whereas  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  movement 
whatsoever,  not  even  at  the  beginning,  if  the  mouth 
is  allowed  to  hang  open  loosely  before  the  first  “La” 
is  begun.  When  a  pupil  begins  he  should  of  course 
be  aided  by  a  mirror,  which  guides  him  as  to  the 
certainty  that  the  mouth  does  not  move,  thus  making 
him  familiar  with  the  sense  of  touch  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  by  the  tongue 
alone.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  object  of  this  is  two¬ 
fold:  first,  not  to  disturb  the  even  flow  of  the  tone 
by  the  action  of  the  under  jaw;  second  to  liberate 
the  jaw  and  tongue  from  synchronous  activities. 

The  principle  underlying  this  effort  is,  that  so  far 
as  possible  vowels  should  vibrate  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  sound  with  perfect  purity,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  consonants  that  threaten  to  interrupt 
their  even  flow.  A  straight  line  drawn  across  a  page 
representing  the  tone,  upon  which  is  placed  square 
blocks,  each  touching  its  neighbor  which  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  words,  affords  a  good  mental  picture  of  what 
is  required.  To  proceed: — 

If  “La”  at  first  seems  difficult,  the  other  six  of  the 
group  of  seven,  all  of  which  should  be  practiced  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  movement  of  the  under  jaw,  will 
present  greater  difficulties.  They  are  as  follows,  and 
named  in  the  order  of  their  obstinacy:  “La,”  “Na,’i 
“Ka,”  “Ga,”  “Ra,”  “Ta,”  “Da.”  Those  who  have  been 
at  all  familiar  with  Italian,  that  is  as  spoken  by  the 
educated  Italians,  notably  those  from  Rome,  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  in  their  conversation  they  move  their  un¬ 
der  jaws  less  than  half  as  much  as  English-speaking 
people.  In  a  measure  this  explains  the  quality  and 
smoothness  that  is  so  frequently  commented  upon 
as  characteristic  of  the  Italian  language.  We  have 
not  forgotten  that  comparatively  few  of  the  Italian 
words  end  with  consonants,  which  gives  a  distinct 
advantage;  but  we  express  ourselves  in  a  language 
based  upon  the  same  alphabet  and  can  employ  the 
means  which  they  command  to  beautify  our  speech. 

The  next  factor  of  great  importance  to  Legato  is 
beauty  of  yowel  sounds  and  the  persistent  sustaining 
of  that  beauty  through  the  entire  length  of  the  note 
to  which  the  vowels  are  assigned.  A  vowel  cannot 
be  beautiful  if  there  is  the  slightest  departure  from, 
or  modification  of,  its  individuality  of  sound;  and 
as  a  peculiarity  of  our  language  is  a  great  variety 
of  vowel  sounds,  it  follows  that  extraordinary  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  sound  inviolate,  un¬ 
changed,  pure,  and  thus  beautiful,  from  its  attack  to 
its  release.  Few  persons  do  this  and  almost  as  many 
are  not  conscious  of  the  defect.  From  the  vowel 
standpoint  a  perfect  attack  and  a  perfect  release,  if 
the  vowel  is  pure  and  properly  sustained,  compre¬ 
hends  all  that  is  required  for  the  perfect  Legato. 
To  begin  a  vowel  without  making  a  gutteral  stroke, 
without  in  the  least  gliding  to  it  from  even  an  im¬ 
perceptible  distance  above  or  below:  to  end  it  with¬ 
out  allowing  its  purity  to  fade,  or  the  tongue  or 
mouth  to  change  until  it  is  ended,  and  not  to  end  it 
ehruptlv,  covers  the  technic  necessary  to  correct 


vowel  presentation,  granted,  of  course,  that  the  tone 
is  correctly  formed. 

there  are  so  many  words  in  our  language  in  which 
the  diphthong  figures  that  we  must  accord  a  word 
respecting  its  use.  Take  the  vowel  “I,”  for  example. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  sounds  “ah”  and  “e.”  The  second 
sound  of  diphthongs  is  never  to  be  heard  except  at 
the  very  end  when  the  slightest  suggestion  of  it  is 
permissible.  So  many  singers  distort  their  English 
words  while  singing  by  using  the  diphthong  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  sound  like  a  word  of  two 
syllables.  “Play-e”  for  “play,”  “nigh-eat”  for  “night,” 
“mo-ah”  for  “more,”  “tha-yer”  for  “their,”  etc.,  etc., 
are  familiar  sounds  to  be  heard  from  many  young 
singers  and  far  too  many  singers  who  are  no  longer 
young,  all  of  which  effects  are  enemies  to  the  Legato. 
The  second  sound  of  a  diphthong  should  be  suggested, 
not  sung.  To  accomplish  this  requires  study  and 
practice,  hence  it  properly  falls  under  the  head  of 
technic. 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  take  up  the  treatment  of 
consonants,  which  also  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
Legato  that  is  not  often  recognized  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  much  less  treated  technically. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DA  CAPO. 

BY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 

There  is  a  curious  mannerism  of  the  singer  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  received  no  attempt  at  explana¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  conventional  singing  of  the  da  capo, 
by  which  the  last  note  of  a  final  phrase  is  joined  to 
the  first  note  of  the  da  capo  without  breath  being 
taken  between  the  two.  The  most  familiar  example 
of  this  artifice  is  the  well-known  tenor  air  from  the 
garden  scene  in  “Faust.”  The  phrase,  “C’est  la,  c’est 
la,”  just  before  the  return  to  the  opening  theme, 
“Salut  demeure  chaste  et  pure,”  is  always  carried  on 
to  the  latter  without  breath,  although  by  so  doing 
the  singer  violates  the  express  direction  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  who  has  placed  a  rest  between  them.  A  well- 
known  critic,  in  taking  exception  to  this  practice,  de¬ 
clares  that  it  distorts  the  phrasing  in  the  majority 
of  eases,  and  adds  that  he  has  never  met  anyone 
who  could  give  a  good  reason  for  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  an  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  it  or  to  justify  it  in  compo¬ 
sitions  where  it  is  manifestly  out  of  place,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  it  is  out  of  place  in  works  of  mod¬ 
ern  character.  Still,  it  is  a  question  to  which  I  have 
given  some  thought,  and  I  may  be  able  to  suggest  a 
raison  d’etre — or  at  least  for  its  origin. 

It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
period  when  manner  was  rated  higher  than  substance, 
when  words  were  not  much  more  than  pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  musical  embroidery;  when  form  in 
music  was  comparatively  new  and  fascinated  by  its 
possibilities  of  symmetry  and  proportion.  The  first 
condition  of  form  is  repetition,  after  a  suitable  inter¬ 
val,  of  what  has  already  been  heard.  After  the  birth 
of  the  opera,  three  centuries  ago,  had  resulted  in  an 
unparalleled  development  of  the  art  of  song,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  da  capo  lent  distinction  and  unity 
to  the  operatic  aria  and  thus  the  first  step  in  ar¬ 
tistic  form  was  taken.  I  say  artistic  form,  for  it 
was  prefigured  long  before  in  the  short,  naive  repeti¬ 
tions  which  occurred  in  popular  melodies  and  folk 
songs.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  people  was  a  surer  guide  to  clearness  and 
sanity  in  art  than  the  preference  of  the  learned 
composers  of  the  day  for  involved  contrapuntal  me- 
anderings. 

Singers  soon  found  that  they  could  increase  the 
effect  of  the  da  capo  by  means  of  embellishments 
which  were  lacking  in  its  original  form,  so  that  on 
its  return  it  was  often  almost  lost  under  the  weight 
of  added  ornament.  This  practice  has  not  yet  en- 
tirelv  disappeared  in  Italian  operas  of  the  florid  type. 
Adelina  Patti,  for  instance,  was  for  many  years 


under  the  constant  guardianship  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  Maurice  Strakosch.  He  stood  between  her  and 
the  public,  represented  her  in  interviews,  sang  for 
her  in  rehearsals;  Parisian  wits  even  declared  that 
he  took  her  place  before  the  camera.  A  fine  pianist 
and  an  excellent  musician,  he  wrote  the  embellish¬ 
ments  for  her  arias.  She  once  sang  for  Rossini  the 
“Una  voce  poco  fa”  from  his  “Barber  of  Seville,”  so 
overloaded  with  Strakosch’s  fiorituri  that  it  was 
hardly  recognizable.  When  she  had  finished  the  aged 
maestro  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye:  “Ah,  que 
vous  avez  joliment  strakosehonne  ma  musique — a 
pun  which  defies  translation. 

Instrumental  musicians  also  followed  the  example 
set  by  singers,  and  with  them  the  custom  lingered 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Spohr,  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  tells  of  such  freaks  played  by  orchestral 
instruments,  horns,  and  clarionets,  when  he  played 
his  “Gesangsscene”  in  Rome  in  1816.  Modern  com¬ 
posers  write  their  works  as  they  wish  them  sung  or 
played — notes,  ornaments,  expression,  etc.,  and  leave 
very  little  freedom  in  those  respects  to  the  executing 
artist.  Even  the  cadenza 'is  generally  omitted  in  the 
latter-day  concerto;  the  difficulties  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutant  used  to  pile  up  like  Ossa  on  Pelion,  for  the 
mere  joy  of  conquering  them,  are  now  prescribed  by 
the  composer,  and  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
work  instead  of  confronting  him  in  one  fell  moment. 
Beautiful  examples  of  the  ornamented  da  capo  can 
be  found  in  the  instrumental  works  of  the  older  com¬ 
posers.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most  charming  is 
the  slow  movement  in  Haydn’s  sonata  in  E-flat, 
triple  measure;  another  fine  one  is  the  adagio  of  his 
sonata  in  E  Minor,  sextuple  measure;  still  another 
example  is  the  slow  movement  in  Beethoven’s  first 
sonata. 

Just  when  the  particular  “grace”  spoken  of  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article  was  introduced  I  cannot 
say.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  music  of 
Mozart.  In  fact,  it  is  traditional  in  a  number  of  his 
airs,  and  in  certain  slow  movements  produces  an 
undeniably  beautiful  effect,  e.g.,  in  the  reprise  of  the 
opening  theme  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Letter  aria” 
in  “Don  Giovanni,”  “Non  mi  dir.”  This  peculiar  link¬ 
ing  of  the  last  phrase  of  one  section  to  the  first 
phrase  of  another  which  has  already  been  sung  seems 
to  me  to  have  arisen  from  a  feeling  for  form,  from  a 
desire  to  draw  two  apparently  unrelated  motives, 
which  always  differ  in  key,  into  the  cycle  of  a  larger 
whole.  There  is  a  certain  esthetic  pleasure,  in  move¬ 
ments  of  a  quiet  nature,  in  thus  binding  together 
different  themes  and  different  keys.  It  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  contemplative  moods,  when  the  mind  turns 
to  the  past  or  dreams  of  the  future.  For  this  reason 
it  calls  for  a  more  subdued  delivery  of  the  first  theme 
than  when  it  was  originally  declaimed.  Indeed,  in 
all  music  not  of  a  bold,  vigorous  type,  the  da  capo  is 
generally  more  effective  taken  piano,  and  the  added 
embellishments,  if  there  be  any,  pianissimo.  A  very 
good  example  is  the  well-known  Nocturne  in  E-flat, 
Op.  9.  No.  2.  by  Chopin.  This  treatment  of  repeti¬ 
tions  in  expressive  music  may  be  taken  as  almost 
axiomatic. 

My  old  singing-teacher,  Madame  Emma  Seiler,  who 
died  many  years  ago.  though  a  German  was  devoted 
to  the  traditional  bel  canto.  Her  book,  “The  Voice 
in  Singing,”  was  an  attempt  to  revive  by  the  aid  of 
science  its  vanished  glories.  In  earlv  youth  she  bad 
had  some  direct  associations  with  this  much-vaunted 
school  of  singing,  which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  a  child  she  had  heard  Catalan!  sing,  and 
an  elder  sister  was  taught  singing  bv  one  of  the  few 
musici,  or  male  sopranos,  who  survived  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  He  accompanied  his  pupils,  she 
told  me.  with  the  violin,  and  when  her  sister  did 
not  open  her  mouth  wide  enough  he  simplv  inserted 
the  end  of  his  bow  in  the  inadequate  opening  and 
turned  it  around  until  he  had  gained  his  purpose.  In 
her  book  she  attributes  the  decline  of  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing  largely  to  the  disappearance  of  this  singular  class 
of  beings,  who  as  teachers  carried  out  the  traditions 
of  their  school,  and  to  their  substitution  by  men 
who  failed  to  understand  the  nature  of  women’s 
voices. 

Mozart  was  Madame  Seiler’s  adoration:  Wagner 
her  abhorrence.  She  always  taught  the  Mozart  airs 
with  the  blended  da.  capo,  and  I  remember  verv  well 
her  explanation  of  it  in  the  air  “Voi  che  Sapete.” 
from  “Figaro.”  Just  before  the  return  of  theme,  at 
the  words  “languir  cosi.”  a  breath  was  taken  after 
“languir”;  then  “cosi”  and  the  following  “Voi  che 
sapete”  were  sung  in  one  breath — or,  if  breath  were 
lacking,  after  “che,”  just  as  in  the  previously  men- 
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tioned  “C’est  la!  Salut  demeure.”  She  said:  “You 
are  looking  for  that  theme;  you  search  for  it,  you 
look  for  it  everywhere,  you  cannot  find  it;  and  while 
you  long  for  it,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  singing  it 
— but  softly,  and  to  yourself,  as  if  you  were  very 
happy  in  having  found  it  again!” 

In  the  first  movement  of  “Dove  Sono,”  also  from 
“Figaro,”  she  filled  in  the  rest  which  comes  before 
the  reprise  with  a  short  scale  passage  from  G  to  C, 
thus  securing  the  much-coveted  effect.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  this  has  come  down  from  Mozart’s  time. 
It  is  certain,  in  any  case,  that  he  was  much  less  par¬ 
ticular  about  such  liberties  than  his  admirers  now 
are.  Anyone  who  adds  to  Mozart’s  airs  nowadays 
is  apt  to  be  rapped  sharply  over  the  fingers,  while  a 
century  ago  such  additions  were  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  written  may  throw  some  light 
on  this  curious  mannerism.  So  far  as  modern  music 
is  concerned,  there  is  but  slight  occasion  to  bring 
it  forth  from  the  casket  in  which  it  should  lie  with 
other  discarded  ornaments.  It  has  had  its  day,  and 
may  well  be  reserved  for  the  rare  emergencies  when 
the  traditional  atmosphere  of  the  past  is  desired. 

“VOCAL  PHYSIOLOGY.” 

BY  LOUIS  SAJOUS. 

Many  controversies  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
and  are  still  continued  regarding  vocal  physiology, 
the  proper  use  of  the  voice,  the  question  of  registers, 
breathing,  and  the  manifold  matters  pertaining  to 
the  art  of  singing.  These  discussions  have  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  upon  the  art  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  voice  is  apparent.  Not  that  more  celebri¬ 
ties  are  being  created,  as  the  natural  requisites  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  such  are  many  and  varied,  but  it  Ls 
a  fact  that  the  standard  of  pupils’  recitals,  given  by 
the  various  teachers,  have  been  improved  to  a  marked 
degree  in  the  past  few  years.  This  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  extended  circulation  of  the  space  which  the 
press,  musical  journals  especially,  devote  to  this  most 
intricate  art.  Ideals  are  no  doubt  diversified,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  but  “right  is  might,”  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  pupil  and  teacher  readily  pick  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  The  result  is  a  stability  of  method, 
which  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  student  in  general. 
The  small  percentage  of  those  who  attain  prominence 
is  rather  disappointing,  when  one  stops  to  consider 
the  many  thousands  that  are  studying  vocal  culture; 
still  that  should  not  discourage  the  ambitious  stu¬ 
dent.  It  is  only  by  the  development  of  latent  talent 
that  one  will  ever  be  able  to  judge  of  his  or  her 
future  possibilities. 

In  regard  to  the  voice  itself,  it  is  but  secondary. 
Not  that  a  beautiful  voice  would  fail  materially  to 
enhance  the  student’s  ultimate  success;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  organ  is  most 
desirable,  but  with  more  musical  talent,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  the  art  of  the  “bel  canto,”  a  success  of 
greater  magnitude  often  awaits  the  conscientious 
student  who  is  less  gifted  vocally.  Beautiful  voices 
are  plentiful;  good  singers  are  rare. 

In  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  untrained  voices  far  superior  in  quality  to 
those  possessed  by  many  of  our  past  and  present 
celebrities,  voices  that  the  latter  would  give  a  fortune 
to  possess ;  but  would  they  exchange  their  accom¬ 
plishments  for  mere  voice  alone  if  such  were  possible? 
Unquestionably  they  would  not. 

One  must  exercise  dormant  musical  talent,  and  by 
study  and  application  develop  the  gifts  which  Nature 
has  bestowed.  Though  the  percentage  of  successes 
is  disappointing,  yet  the  pleasure  derived  is  well 
worth  ihe  time,  labor,  and  money  spent,  and  the 
physical  benefit  obtained  therefrom  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded.  Of  the  latter  too  much  cannot  be  said; 
many  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  (pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption)  have  no  doubt  been  cured  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  voice;  and  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when 
everybody  must  consider  it  as  part  of  a  general  edu¬ 
cation.  Physicians  already  recognize  it  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  combating  this  dreaded  disease. 

Personal  observation  has  strengthened  the  belief 
in  the  above.  We  know  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  suffering  with  quinsy.  Every  winter  she  was 
a  martyr  to  this  annoyance.  In  addition  to  this  the 
membranous  linings  of  the  left  lung  were  diseased, 
which  threatened  to  culminate  in  a  serious  pulmonary 
affection.  During  the  first  year  of  vocal  study  the 
attacks  of  quinsy  diminished,  and  by  the  second  year 
had  disappeared.  Her  physician  found  also,  upon 
examination,  that  the  tissues  of  the  lung  had  begun 
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to  form  again;  in  the  meantime  her  chest  expansion 
had  increased  fully  one  inch  and  a  half. 

Other  cases  could  be  cited,  but  the  above  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  vocal  culture  upon 
weak  throats  and  lungs.  No  doubt  most  teachers 
have  had  experience  in  this  respect,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  alone  it  becomes  important  for  them  to  under¬ 
stand  vocal  physiology. 

THE  “GIFT”  FOR  READING  MUSIC  RECORD. 

Why  an  educated  person,  who  never  thinks  of 
claiming  for  his  ability  to  read  the  printed  record 
of  language  any  exceptional  peculiarities  of  method 
or  facility,  should  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  stupid¬ 
ity  and  helplessness  in  reading  the  record  of  music 
passes  comprehension.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  the  ability  to  read  music  readily  to  be  “a 
gift!”  Did  anyone  ever  say  it  required  a  “gift”  to 
read  newspapers  ?  But  the  record  of  language  is 
much  more  intricate  than  the  record  of  music.  It  is 
spelled  more  irregularly,  and  with  many  varying 
uses  of  the  same  signs.  Then  why  should  one  who 
can  easily  manage  the  reading  by  words  need  to  be 
“gifted”  to  read  music  glibly? 

The  question  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  an  answer. 
Those  who  excuse  their  musical  illiteracy  by  talking 
about  “gifts”  evince  a  real  lack  of  common  sense, 
for  the  problem  of  reading  any  record  is  essentially 
an  appeal  to  common  sense.  X  is  a  sign  that  stands 
for  a  variety  of  things.  Algebraically  it  has  come  to 
represent  “the  unknown  quantity”  to  be  discovered. 
But  that  use  of  X  does  not  interfere  with  my  reading 
of  X  on  my  watch-face  nor  do  I  confound  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  hour-hand  with  its  relation  to  the  min¬ 
ute-hand,  in  X’s  meaning  on  the  dial.  Why  should 
the  wits  that  easily  master  the  reading  of  a  clock- 
face  feel  flabby  and  hopeless  in  trying  to  read  musical 
record?  That  they  sometimes  do  is  an  acknowledged 
fact.  The  reason  (or  unreason)  must  lie  in  methods 
of  tuition  or  study,  which,  judged  by  results,  seem 
sadly  in  need  of  revision  and  improvement. 

A  lady  singer  plaintively  confessed  recently  that, 
although  she  could,  by  some  indescribable  knack  of 
her  own,  read  piano  accompaniments  fluently,  she 
never  felt  equally  secure  with  vocal  music.  She  has 
been  a  church  singer  for  years,  has  studied  abroad, 
even  prepared  for  opera  in  Paris,  and  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  teacher.  Still  she  does  not  know  how  to  read 
music  for  the  voice!  Tnis  seems  a  remarkable  case 
of  illiteracy.  Though  not  a  devotee  or  expert  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  with  a  desire  to  mitigate  her 
despair  that  point  of  view  was  suggested.  But  it 
failed  to  enlist  her  interest,  and  the  conclusion  forced 
itself  upon  me  that  the  lady  has  failed  to  grasp  the 
fundamental  problem  of  all  musical  record. 

It  is  of  little  importance  what  plan  of  symbol  be 
adopted  to  record  a  thing.  One  needs  primarily  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  recorded.  That 
comprehended,  the  choice  of  media  for  record  is  a 
matter  merely  of  convenience.  A  sequence  of  streets 
can  be  ordinarily  lettered  by  the  alphabet  or  num¬ 
bered  equally  well.  The  idea  in  either  case  is  the 
same,  namely:  to  indicate  their  relative  position. 
Similarly  the  elements  of  a  scale  of  pitch  can  be 
numbered  or  lettered.  In  staff  notation  they  are  so 
treated,  but  unfortunately  much  confusion  has  crept 
into  interpretation  of  the  record,  by  a  failure  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  fixed  pitches,  to  which  alpha¬ 
betical  names  have  been  applied,  and  the  numerical 
scale  attitude  that  each  of  the  letter  named  pitches 
can  occupy  in  various  scale  adjustments.  Any  single 
key  on  a  piano  can  be  estimated  in  different  ways. 
Take  the  one  called  G,  for  instance.  It  can  become 
the  fifth  degree  in  the  scale  of  C;  or,  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree  in  the  scale  of  F;  just  as  well  as  the  first  de¬ 
gree,  or  keynote,  in  the  scale  of  G.  So,  besides  beiug 
a  positive  thing,  G  can  assume  differing  numerical 
rank  in  other  scales. 

To  indicate  and  name  this  numerical  scale  rank, 
while  laying  aside  temporarily  the  letter  name  of  a 
pitch  tone,  is  exactly  what  Guido  intended  for  his 
“Do-Re-Mi”  plan;  and  it  seems  as  regretable  as  sur¬ 
prising  that  his  sensible  intention  has  been  distorted 
to  any  other  purpose. 

The  letter  names  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  identi¬ 
fications  of  individual  tones,  and  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  applying  Guido’s  syllables  to  them,  while  the 
scale  rank,  for  which  he  devised  them,  is  so  much 
more  in  need  of  a  system  of  names.  Moreover  the 
intelligent  application  of  Guido’s  scheme  serves  to 
clarify  the  entire  problem  of  musical  record.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fundamental  fact  that  all  music  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  scale  forms;  that  the  rank  and  position  of 


any  tone  can  only  be  determined  with  reference  to  a 
scale.  Indeed,  this  scale  rank  is  the  most  important 
musical  phase  pertaining  to  any  pitch-tone;  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  man  in  human  society  is  less 
noteworthy  as  Mr.  Albert  Edward  Guelph  than  the 
same  man  is  as  King  of  England — occupying  one  of 
the  loftiest  perches  on  the  social  ladder.  Scale 
means  ladder,  and  the  rungs  of  the  musical  ladder 
need  some  sort  of  distinctive  names  quite  as  urgently 
as  do  those  of  the  social  scale.  So  thought  Guido 
and  he  furnished  them,  even  though  his  European 
successors  subsequently  reversed  the  whole  plan— 
possibly  with  a  congealed  conservatism  that  could 
not  conceive  of,  or  tolerate,  “rotation  in  office.” 

Nearly  anyone  who  hears  music  can  sing  or  hum  a 
tune.  He  can  likewise  sound  a  scale,  naturally  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  climbing  up 
from  the  first  rung  to  the  eighth.  He  may  then  con¬ 
clude  that  melody  is  a  sequence  of  these  pitch  tones, 
which  are  all  relative  in  height  to  the  bottom,  or  first 
rung  of  the  tone  ladder.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
retain  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  foot  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  and,  by  a  little  patient  experiment,  to  grasp 
recognition  of  the  one  just  above  the  foot;  or  the 
one  just  below  the  top;  or  the  third;  or  the  fifth. 
There  being  so  few  to  become  acquainted  with,  the 
problem  grows  simple;  scarcely  more  difficult  than 
determining  which  of  the  seven  tints  in  the  rainbow 
is  blue,  which  yellow,  which  red,  etc.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  eye  had  to  learn  the  tint-flavor  of 
these  color-scale  elements  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  ear,  by  noticing  the  relative  pitch- 
tints  of  the  scale — listening  to  their  effect  upon  the 
tympanum,  as  one  might  “listen  to  a  flavor  on  the 
palate”— might  fix  a  distinctive  recognition  of  each 
scale  tone. 

It  has  scientifically  been  determined  that  the  blue 
and  yellow  rays  in  the  spectrum  cause  the  optic 
nerve  to  vibrate  proportionately  faster  than  does  the 
red  ray.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  foot  of 
the  color-ladder.  It  is  therefore  a  difference  of  pitch, 
in  the  vibration  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  gives  us 
consciousness  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Similarly  the 
drum  of  the  ear  recognizes  comparative  rates  of  vi¬ 
bration  in  the  adjusted  pitches  of  the  tone-spectrum. 
Some  persons  are  color-blind, — unable  to  distinguish 
red  from  blue  or  green  from  yellow, — but  they  are 
exceptional  and  rare.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
the  average  Ear  to  be  tone-color-blind  until  we  sus¬ 
pect  the  average  Eye  to  be  light-color-blind.  So  it  is 
unreasonable  to  talk  about  lack  of  “gift”;  for  no 
one  capable  of  telling  one  tune  from  another  has 
reason  to  suspect  himself  tone-color-blind  and  in 
need  of  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  learn  to  read  music  as  easily  as  he  now 
reads  his  morning  paper. 

Anyone  with  a  normal  ear  can  drum  out  a  tune  on 
a  scale  of  eight  bells,  or  an  octave  of  piano  keys  from 
^  to  C,  like  “The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,”  which  re¬ 
mains  within  the  octave  range  of  pitch.  To  do  so  he 
will  need  to  strike  the  bells  (or  keys)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:  58765683342  1,  and  for  the  first  line 
of  the  song  these  numbers  form  a  recognizable  record 
of  the  tones  quite  as  truly  as  “owheretellmewhere- 
hasmvhighlandladdygone”  does  of  the  words.  By  the 
use  of  commas  to  measure  the  rhythm  we  can  do  bet¬ 
ter,  thus: — 

5,  8  7  6,  5  6  8,  3  3  4  2,  1. 

The  commas  and  spacing  have  made  the  record  cor¬ 
respond  more  nearly  to  the  words  when  separated 
thus:  “Oh  where,  tell  me  where,”  etc. 

We  have  recorded,  in  a  rude  way,  the  musical 
phrase  so  that  it  can  be  read  and  reproduced.  Now 
let  us  try  another  plan.  In  their  use  of  Guido’s  syl¬ 
lables  the  “Tonic  Sol-Fa”  people  spell  them  Doh,  Ray, 
Me,  Fah,  Soh,  Lah,  Te,  Doh,  indicated  with  their 
initials,  d,  r,  m,  f,  s,  1,  t,  d.  They  are  equivalent  to 
our  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  above.  So  our  tune  record 
will  appear  thus: — 

•  s,  d  t  1,  s  1  d,  m  m  t  r,  d. 

Now  suppose  we  devise  a  scheme  of  shelving  for  a 
series  of  pitch  levels  as  it  were  using  parallel  lines 
and  indicating  tones  by  the  use  of  dots  on  the  lines. 
But  as  we  only  need  eight  degrees  for  our  purpose 
with  this  melody  and  as  the  level  spaces  between  the 
lines  are  just  as  good  as  though  another  line  were 
there  let  us  take  five  lines  which  with  the  level  spaces 
furnish  more  degrees  than  we  need: — 


O  where,  tell  me  where,  has  my  Highland  laddy  gone? 
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The  relative  height  of  the  dots  now  indicates  with¬ 
out  even  much  intellectual  pressure  the  melodic 
phrase  to  which  the  words  adjust  themselves  while 
the  upright  lines  or  “bars”  show  where  the  rhythmic 
accent  belongs.  As  we  were  merely  picturing  com¬ 
parative  pitch,  we  have  used  no  “signature,”  “clef,” 
or  time  marks.  Exactly  where  the  octave  of  pitch  is 
applied  to  the  shelving  can  only  be  estimated  from 
its  extremes.  Should  we  write  a  C  on  the  bottom 
line  it  would  indicate  the  name  of  all  the  other  dots 
relatively,  quite  as  clearly  as  though  we  wrote  C,  D, 

E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  across  the  whole  eight  degrees. 

This  illustrates  the  meaning  of  “clef” — a  word  fre¬ 
quently  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  seven  letters 
have  been  used  for  clefs,  though  in  an  unrecogni- 
ably  distorted  form,— namely,  C,  F,  and  G,— and  each 
has  been  located  on  so  many  different  lines,  in  former 
usage,  as  to  make  each  degree  represent  the  place 
for  recording  each  of  the  seven  letter-named  degrees 
of  the  scale.  This  fact  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  • 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  learn  "too  firmly  the  location  of 

F,  A,  C,  and  E,  for  instance,  on  the  G  clef,  so  that 
one  can’t  imagine  any  other  tones  to  occupy,  with 
equal  dignity,  the  four  spaces  pictured  amid  five 
lines. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  greater  importance  of 
the  thing  to  be  recorded  over  the  method  used,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  evolution  of  the 
Roman  numerals  with  those  invented  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians.  The  Romans  began  with  an  embodiment  of 
quantity  in  strokes,  thus:  I,  II,  III,  and  IIII, 
as  we  still  see  them  on  our  watch-faces,  but,  finding 
a  further  use  of  units  cumbersome,  instead  of  IIIII 
they  used  V,  with  the  addition  of  a  unit  beyond  for 
^  I;  VIIj  and  VIII.  Ten  being  twice  five,  they  wrote 
with  two  V’s,  in  the  convenient  form  of  X.  By  add¬ 
ing  a  unit  to  the  right,  or  subtracting  one  to  the  left, 
they  indicated  more  or  less  than  ten  thus:  XI  for 
eleven  or  IX  for  nine. 

The  Arabians  doubtless  started  with  a  similar 
idea  of  concrete  units,  but  combined  the  strokes 
more  fluently  for  writing  them. 

■  -  h  q  5 

These  original  forms  have  suffered  modification 
naturally,  until  they  assumed  the  shapes  familiar  to 
us  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.;  but  the  original  plan  was  evi¬ 
dently  as  simple  as  that  with  which  the  Romans 
began  the  record  of  numerical  quantity. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  first  crude  conception  of 
numbers  was  suggested  by  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  “Decimal  System.” 
But  we  now'  know  that  a  system  of  twelves  would 
have  been  preferable  to  one  of  tens,  since  the  former 
-quantity  is  so  much  more  susceptible  of  many  even 
subdivisions.  This  fact  arouses  regret  that  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  “figgers”  did  not  have  twelve  fingers  for 
his  model. 

Although  the  origin  of  numerical  record  may  seem 
to  have  little  bearing  on  the  subject  of  recording 
music,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  to  illustrate  the  funda¬ 
mental  priority  of  a  thing  over  its  record. 

Understanding  the  embodiment  of  numerical  quan¬ 
tity  exhibited  by  ten  fingers,  first,  we  are  ready, 
secondarily,  to  comprehend  most  clearly  the  meaning 
■of  numerical  notation  in  figures. 

Similarily,  by  understanding  the  numerical  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  pitch  elements  of  scales,  we  are  prepared 
to  grasp  a  definite  comprehension  of  their  record  on 
pitch  levels,  as  the  stave  of  lines  depicts  them;  or  in 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa”  plan  of  syllables,  or  in  the  simple 
fundamental  plan  of  mere  numbers;  for  the  numerical 
idea  underlies  all  plans  of  musical  record,  no  matter 
whether  according  to  “Tonic  Sol-Fa”  or  that  using  a 
stave,  no  less  truly  than  it  underlies  both  Roman 
and  Arabian  systems  of  numeration. 

All  music  depends  upon  a  system  of  adjusted  rela¬ 
tive  pitch. 

This  pitch  need  not  be  absolute;  but  it  must  be 
relative. 

One  piano  may  be  in  tune  with  itself,  though  not 
in  accord  with  some  other  piano.  Absolute,  or  “posi¬ 
tive,  pitch”  is  not  yet  established. 

Similarly  one  scale  is  a  separate  thing  from  an¬ 
other  scale,  though  identical  in  form.  Indeed,  there 
is  only  one  scale;  but  various  places  to  build  it. 
When  one  is  in  the  scale  resting  on  one  keynote  he 
has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  scale 
arrangement,  any  more  than  his  watch,  adjusted  to 
New  York  time,  has  reference  to  the  standard  time 
at  Greenwich  Observatory!  A  due  appreciation  of 
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t Iris  fact  simplifies  matters;  for  instead  of  being  in  a 
maze  of  pitch,  consisting  of  all  the  rungs  of  all  the 
scale  ladders,  one  only  has  to  deal  with  the  pitch 
rungs  of  the  ladder  on  which  he  is  standing  at  one 
time.  None  but  acrobats  try  to  scale  more  than  one 
ladder  at  a  time ;  nor  need  musicians  attempt  doing 
so.  True,  the  acrobatic  feat  of  going  from  one  “lad¬ 
der”  to  another  often  devolves  upon  the  modem  mu¬ 
sician,  but  he  only  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  feel  equally  secure  upon  the  other  scale. 

The  transition  is  not  specially  perilous  nor  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  “Tonic  Sol-Fa”  people  do  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  ease;  but  their  notation  points  out  the  change 
more  simply  than  ours,  though  none  the  less  should 
any  musician  be  alive  to  the  process. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  applying  to  the  problem  of  reading  musical 
notation  the  simple  common  sense  process  needful 
for  mastering  the  record  of  any  other  recorded  thing. 
It  is  offered  in  the  belief  that  anyone  who  will  build 
upw'ard  (the  natural  way)  from  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  one  fact  upon  another  can  soon  read  music  with¬ 
out  awaiting  the  endowment  of  a  “special  gift”  for 
the  achievement. 

HAVE  YOU  A  CHORAL  CLUB  IN  YOUR  CITY? 

BY  A  CHORALIST. 

The  writer  of  this  has  noticed  in  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Etude,  at  different  times,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  choral  organization  is  a  splendid  means 
of  creating  and  stimulating  an  interest  in  music,  and, 
in  consequence,  of  broadening  the  field  for  work  and 
increasing  the  demand  for  teaching.  An  organization, 
of  this  kind  should  have  a  distinct  purpose  music¬ 
ally,  and  should  work  toward  that.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wodell,  in  his  work  on  “Choir  and  Chorus  Conduct¬ 
ing”  has  given  many  most  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  organization  and  carrying  on  of  a  choral  club  or 
society.  If  the  editor  of  the  Vocal  Department  of 
The  Etude  approves,  the  present  writer  suggests 
that  directors  of  choral  organizations  send  to  him  a 
short  note  which  shall  state  the  rules  or  principles 
in  selection  of  members  and  in  securing  good  work 
that  they  have  found  most  effective. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  director  or  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  organization  of  a  chorus  are  too  ambi¬ 
tious.  They  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large 
chorus  and  to  start  off  with  an  oratorio,  the  “Mes¬ 
siah  ’  usually  being  the  one  selected.  In  many  cases 
this  is  a  mistake.  Start  with  a  smaller  number  of 
voices,  well  selected  and  well  balanced,  and  let  at 
least  one  of  two  concerts  a  year,  or  two  of  three  be 
devoted  to  part  songs,  glees,  madrigals,  etc.  If  the 
voices  be  properly  selected  it  is  possible  to  do  work 
for  male  voices,  for  female  voices,  or  for  a  double 
chorus,  such  as  Mendelssohn  wrote  for  so  frequently. 
A  singing  teacher  should  always  aim  to  lia've  a  club 
under  his  direction,  made  up  of  his  pupils,  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  persons,  according  to  need.  Conditions 
of  membership  must  depend  upon  circumstances;  as 
a  general  thing,  it  is  best  to  insist  that  every  person 
who  is  accepted  shall  have  studied  singing  or  shall 
be,  at  the  time  of  admission,  under  the  care  of  some 
good  teacher.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  director 
to  do  much  more  artistic  work. 

The  writer  of  this  suggestion  adds  a  few  words 
written  by  the  director  of  a  choral  organization  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  large  Western  cities:  “The  - 

Club  is  an  organization  of  twenty-four  voices.  Not 
one  in  the  club  has  had  less  than  two  years  of  vocal 
training.  Several  of  the  members  are  teachers  of 
singing.  We  give  a  series  of  subscription  concerts 
each  year  in  our  city,  and  the  first  of  October,  in 
each  year,  we  take  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  and  give 
a  dozen  concerts  in  other  large  Western  cities.” 

A  club  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty  voices  makes 
a  fine  organization  to  do  part  songs.  Concerts  in 
which  this  class  of  music  forms  the  backbone,  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  soloist,  vocal  or  instrumental,  can  usually 
be  made  to  pay  for  themselves  and  attract  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  audience. 

HOW  TO  PHRASE— A  HINT  TO  THE  STU¬ 
DENT  OF  SINGING. 

BY  GEORGE  CECIL. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  students  of  sing¬ 
ing  who  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  to 
phrase  correctly  is  to  sing  as  many  words  as  possible 
with  one  breath,  whilst  others  seem  to  think  that 
the  oftener  they  breathe  the  better  tone  will  they 
produce.  There  are  also  a  few  who  take  such  liber¬ 


ties  with  their  words  as  to  destroy  the  connection, 
taking  breath  at  most  improper  moments— even  be¬ 
tween  two  syllables.  These  persons  need  not  be 
dealt  with — they  are  outside  the  ale ;  but  those  who 
offend  otherwise  are  worth  taking  in  hand,  and  it  is 
for  their  instruction  that  this  article  is  undertaken. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
singer  who  tries  to  sing  a  long  phrase  in  one  breath, 
since  it  adds  to  the  smoothness  and  finish  of  his 
performance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  at¬ 
tempt  be  likely  to  result  in  making  the  last  few 
notes  of  the  phrase  ineffective,  owing  to  the  giving 
out  of  the  supply  of  breath,  it  is  far  better  that  the 
phrase  should  be  divided.  For  instance,  in  the  air 
for  Valentin  though  the  opening  “Dio  posente,  Dio 
d’Amor”  certainly  sounds  better  if  sung  all  in  one 
breath,  if  the  baritone  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
short-winded  he  would  commit  no  default  should 
he  take  a  breath  after  the  word  “posente.”  Again, 
in  the  phrase  “Nel’la  schiare  il  patrio  suol,  A  te 
affido  in  tanto  duol”  some  baritones  endeavor  to 
sing  the  whole  in  one  breath,  carrying  on  the  “suol” 
to  the  “A,”  and  the  result  is  certainly  very  fine. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  unfortunate  singer 
finds  himself  left  without  sufficient  breath  to  finish 
the  phrase,  and  he  either  has  to  take  a  breath  in 
the  wrong  place  or  to  struggle  through  to  the  end — 
thus  spoiling  the  effect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
further  instances,  since  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence 
of  readers  of  this  journal  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  think  out  examples  for  themselves. 
It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  composers 
themselves  often  know  very  little  about  singing; 
they  mark  the  music  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the 
singer  carries  out  their  intentions  he  is  bound  to 
phrase  incorrectly— for  want  of  breath.  Let  the 
student  take  the  score  of  “Alda”  and  turn  to  that 
fine  song  “Celeste  Alda,”  though  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  phrase  “del  mio  pensiero  tu  sei  regina” 
should  not  be  sung  in  one  breath,  it  is  a  little  exact¬ 
ing  to  mark  the  repeat  “Celeste  Aida,”  and  the  full 
bar  preceding  it  in  the  same  manner.  A  little  fur¬ 
ther  on  and  the  unfortunate  tenor  is  asked  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  “portamento”  from  the  words  “mistieo  raggio” 
to  “lo  splendor,”  nine  bars  in  all!  In  this  instance 
the  composer  has  certainly  afforded  the  singer  sev¬ 
eral  opportunities  to  breathe,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
wrong  places. 

Though  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  applied 
to  phrasing,  the  student  might  make  one  for  him¬ 
self,  and  that  is  to  follow  the  punctuation  marks 
and  the  sense  of  the  words  as  far  as  possible,  taking 
a  breath  after  each  comma,  semicolon,  and  full  stop. 
Thus,  in  the  English  version  of  the  “Prologue” 
(“Pagliacci”)  in  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  “an¬ 
dante  cantabile,”  “Ah!  think  then,  sweet  people, 
when  ye  look  on  us,  clad  in  our  motley  and  tinsel, 
ours  are  human  hearts,  beating  with  passion,” 
breaths  are  taken  before  the  words  “sweet,”  “when,” 
“clad,”  “ours,”  and  “beating.” 

It  would  also  be  as  well  to  remember  that  when  a 
great  deal  of  breath  is  required  for  a  held  note  or 
for  some  other  special  effect,  it  is  permissible  to  take 
a  slight  liberty  with  the  phrasing,  though  a  more 
satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  gain  so  excellent  a 
control  over  the  breath  that  there  is  no  need  to 
adopt  a  middle  course. 


I  he  whole  character  of  our  contemporary  technic 
is  the  result  of  romanticism  in  music.  It  has  come 
from  the  efforts  of  romantic  writers  to  imbue  the 
piano  with  a  greater  power  of  emotional  utterance,  to 
make  it  a  dramatic  force,  and,  even  more  than  that, 
a  personality.  Classification  means  perfection  of 
form,  unfailing  beauty  of  thought  and  utterance.  It 
is  the  science  of  the  beautiful  in  music.  But 
romanticism  means  personality,  characterization,  in¬ 
dividual  expression,  even  universal  revelation;  and  it 
has  no  hesitation  in  pouring  forth  abrupt  rhythms, 
harsh  dissonances,  startling  progressions,  when  these 
speak  the  thought  of  the  composer. 

Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Liszt — two  immortal  com¬ 
posers  and  one  the  Stanley  of  the  piano — unlocked 
the  treasures  that  lay  concealed  in  the  instrument. 
The  first  and  second,  having  immortal  creative  genius 
to  let  loose,  developed  technic  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  their  own  individualities;  the  third,  hav¬ 
ing  great  gifts  without  the  divine  spark,  developed 
technic  in  a  direction  suggested  by  the  various  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  instrument  as  it  yielded  up  its 
hitherto  unexplored  territory  to  him. — IT7.  J.  Hender¬ 
son. 
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NAVE  DIVISION. 


HOIR^ 


Edited  by  EVERETT  E.  TRUETTE. 


Mu.  Wallace  Goodrich 
TRINITY  CHURCH  gave  a  short  organ  recital,  af- 
(BOSTON)  ORGANS,  ter  Even  Song,  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  April  8th, 
showing  the  possibilities  of  the  two  organs  which 
have  been  recently  connected  electrically. 

The  organ  in  the  nave  was  constructed  in  1877,  by 
Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York;  originally 
placed  in  the  alcove  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  chancel, 
it  was  moved  to  the  gallery  in  the  nave  in  1880,  and 
somewhat  enlarged.  Its  pitch  was  subsequently 
lowered,  and  in  1900  new  wind-chests  and  tubular 
pneumatic  action  were  installed,  the  keyboard  was 
detached,  and  the  instniment  revoiced  by  James 
Cole,  of  Boston.  During  the  past  year  the  action  has 
been  changed  to  electro-pneumatic,  to  permit  the 
connection  of  the  organ  with  the  console  in  the  chan¬ 
cel,  and  a  complete  new  blowing  plant  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Hutchings-Votey  Organ  Company  of 
Boston. 

The  Chancel  Organ,  a  memorial  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Vail  Kellen,  was  constructed  in  190-1 
by  the  Hutchings-Votey  Company.  Two  stops  of  the 
organ  in  the  nave  are  also  a  portion  of  this  gift; 
they  are  the  Garnba  (great)  and  the  Voix  Celestes. 

The  Specifications. 

Compass  of  Manuals :  Chancel  Division :  C  to  c  4 
Nave  Division :  C  to  a  3 

Compass  of  Pedals  (in  each  Division) :  C  to  f  1 

Great  Organ. 


CHANCEL  DIVISION. 


FEET. 

FEET. 

Diapason  . 

.  16 

Harmonic  Flute 

...  4 

First  Diapason  . 

.  8 

Octave  . 

.  .  4 

Second  Diapason 

....  8 

Twelfth  . 

...  2  Vs 

Great  Flute  . . . 

.  8 

Fifteenth . 

9 

Viola  . 

.  8 

Trumpet  . 

.  .  8 
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Twelfth  . 

...  2V, 

Second  Diapason 

....  8 

Fifteenth  . 

2 

Gamba  (Solo)  . . 

.  8 

Mixture1  (V  Rks 

•) 

Double  Flute  .  . 

.  8 

Trumpet1  . 

. .  16 

Melodia  . 

.  8 

Trumpet1  . 

.  .  8 

Flute  . 

.  4 

Clarion1  . 

4 
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DIVISION. 

FEET. 
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Bourdon  . 

.  16 

Flautino  . 

2 

Diapason  . 

.  8 

Dolce  Cornet  (III  Rks.) 

Bourdon  . 

.  8 

Cornopean  . 

.  8 

Salicional  . 

.  8 

Oboe  . 

.  8 

Violin  . 

.  4 

Tremulant. 

Chimnev  Flute  . 

.  4 
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Gamba  (from 
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Diapason  . 

.  8 

Celestes)  . . . . 

.  8 

Bourdon  . 

.  8 

Flute  . 

4 

Salicional  . 

.  8 

Dolce  Cornet  (IV 

Rks.) 

Dolce  . 

.  8 

Fagott  . 

.  16 

Voix  Celestes 

(II 

Cornopean  . 

8 

Rks.)  . 

.  8 

Oboe  . 

8 

Violin  . 

.  4 

Choir 

Organ. 
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DIVISION. 

FEET. 

FEET. 

String  Diapason 

.  8 

Flute  . 

.  4 

Flute  . 

.  8 

Violin  . 

.  4 

Bourdon  . 

.  8 

Orchestral  Oboe 

.  8 

Dulciana  . 

.  8 

Tremulant. 

1  Inclosed  in  swell-box. 
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FEET. 

FEET. 

Dulciana  . . . 

.  16 

Flute  . 

.  4 

Diapason  . . . 

.  8 

Violin  . 

.  4 

Salicional  . . . 

.  8 

Piccolo  . 

9 

Melodia  . 

.  8 

Clarinet  . 

.  .6 

Dulciana  . .  . . 

.  8 

Tremulant. 

Pedal 

Organ. 

chancel  division  (augmented). 

FEET. 

FEET. 

Diapason  .  . . 

.  16 

Flute  . 

. .  8 

Violone . 

.  16 

Violoncello 

.  .  8 

Bourdon  .... 

.  16 

Bourdon  . 

. .  8 

Soft  Bourdon 

.  16 

Quint  . 

..  io v. 
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FEET. 

FEET. 

Bourdon  . 

.  32 

Dulciana  . 

.  16 

First  Diap.  (wood) .  .  16 

Violoncello  . 

.  8 

Second  Diap. 

(metal)  16 

Flute  . 

.  8 

Bourdon  .  . .  . 

.  16 

Trombone  . 

.  10 

Couplers. 

CHANCEL  DIVISION. 

Swell  to  Great.  Choir  to  Great,  Sub-Oc- 

Choir  to  Great.  taves. 

Swell  to  Choir.  Great  to  Pedal. 

Swell  to  Great,  Octaves.  Swell  to  Pedal. 

Choir  to  Pedal. 


Console  of  Organ  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

NAVE  DIVISION. 

Swell  to  Great. 

Choir  to  Great. 

Swell  to  Choir. 

Great  to  Choir. 

Swell  to  Great,  Octaves. 

Swell  to  Great,  Sub-Octaves. 

Swell  to  Swell,  Octaves. 

Swell  to  Swell,  Sub-Octaves. 

Great  to  Pedal. 

Swell  to  Pedal. 

Choir  to  Pedal. 

Combinations. 

CHANCEL  DIVISION  (MANUAL  PISTONS). 

1-3  With  Release  for  Great  and  Pedal  ^  Partially  du- 
1  -4  With  Release  for  Swell  and  Pedal  V  *  plicated  by 
1-2  With  Release  for  Choir  and  Pedal  )  foot-pistons, 
General  Release.  Pedal  Release. 

NAVE  DIVISION — PEDALS  (LOCKING  DOWN). 

1-3  For  Swell  and  Pedal. 

1-3  For  Great  and  Pedal. 

1-2  For  Choir  and  Pedal. 

Pedal  Movements. 

CHANCEL  DIVISION. 

Great  to  Pedal  Reversi-  Balanced  Swell. 

ble.  Balanced  Choir. 

Full  Organ.  Balanced  Crescendo. 


Great  to  Pedal  Reversi-  Balanced  Swell. 

ble.  Balanced  Crescendo. 

Full  Organ.  Swell  Tremulant. 

ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  SEPARATION  MOVEMENTS 
(PISTON). 

Nave  Great  to  Keyboard.  Nave  Choir  to  Keyboard. 
Nave  Swell  to  Keyboard.  Nave  Pedal  to  Keyboard. 
Nave  Organ  (entire)  to  Keyboard  j  pedals  mutually 
Chancel  Organ  (entire)  to  Keyboard  J  releasing. 
Chancel  Great  to  Keyboard. 

Chancel  Swell  to  Keyboard. 

Chancel  Choir  to  Keyboard. 

Chancel  Pedal  to  Keyboard. 

Nave  and  Chancel  Organs  (entire)  to  Keyboard  (lock¬ 
ing  pedal). 

Wind  and  Crescendo  Indicators  for  each  organ. 

*  *  * 

A  German  musi- 
DISCOVERY  OF  VALUABLE  cian,  Richard  Buch- 
OLD  MANUSCRIPTS  mayer,  of  Dresden, 

who  has  given  much 
time  to  concerts  of  the  older  German  music,  has 
made  an  important  discovery  of  several  collections, 
in  manuscript,  of  organ  and  piano  pieces  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Hitherto  about  the  only  available 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  music  of  this  period 
was  a  collection  of  compositions  discovered  some 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  city  library  at  Liineburg, 
where  Bach  spent  some  years  as  a  boy.  Until  re¬ 
cently  no  investigator  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  further  search  in  this  library.  Herr  Buch- 
mayer  had  aroused  the  interest  of  Premier  Balfour 
by  his  series  of  concerts  in  London.  The  latter,  who 
is  a  keen  enthusiast  in  matters  concerning  the  music 
of  Handel  and  Bach,  commissioned  Buchmayer  to  edit 
and  publish  the  older  piano  works  especially  those  of 
Jacob  Bohm.  In  making  investigations  concerning 
the  life  and  work  of  Bohm,  who  was  organist  at 
Liineburg  1696-1733,  Buchmayer  spent  several  days 
in  Liineburg  and  found  in  the  city  library  six 
hitherto  completely  unknown  manuscript  collections 
of  organ  and  piano  works  in  organ  tablature. 

The  collections  contain  550  different  compositions, 
from  about  1650  on,  not  merely  sacred  music, — among 
which  are  many  preludes,  most  of  them  followed  by 
fugues, — but  also  about  50  secular  songs, — in  high 
and  low  German,  French,  and  English, — and  more 
than  300  different  dances,  galliards,  mascarades,  al- 
lemandes,  eourantes  (English  and  French),  sara- 
bandes,  Jewish  dances,  Polish  dances,  English  country 
dances,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  collections,  ga¬ 
vottes  and  ballets.  All  of  these  pieces  are  invaluable 
for  the  history  of  organ  and  piano  playing,  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  choral 
melodies,  and  particularly  for  the  history  of  song, 
the  dance,  and  reciprocal  international  influences. 
Special  value  are  the  compositions  of  Mathias  Weck- 
mann,  who  was  organist  in  Dresden,  Copenhagen, 
and  Hamburg,  and  was  the  active  spirit  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  music  in  the  latter  city  until  his  death  in 
1675.  The  Liineburg  collections  contain  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  works,  among  which  are  the  autograph 
scores  of  some  cantatas  which  have  long  been  sought 
for  in  vain,  and  a  complete  Matthew  “Passion." 
Other  compositions  are  by  Handel,  by  Hieronymus 
Praetorius,  H.  Grimm,  and  Chr.  Ritter,  Royal  Swed¬ 
ish  Capellmeister  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Bach  and 
on  Handel.  Buchmayer  published  an  exhaustive 
account  of  this  discovery  in  the  Dresden  Anzeiger. 
*  *  * 

The  organ  expert  has  his 
THE  counterparts  in  many  of  the 

ORGAN  EXPERT,  businesses  of  life.  If  people 
wish  to  build  a  bridge,  a  house, 
or  a  church,  or  to  buy  a  horse,  they  find  at  hand  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  technical  knowledge,  and  whose 
services  can  be  secured  to  look  after  their  interests 
in  the  transaction.  In  musical  matters  this  does  not 
always  obtain.  When  an  organ  is  to  be  purchased 
for  a  church,  and  the  pastor  and  trustees  have  from 
$1500  to  $25,000  at  their  disposal  for  the  purchase  of 
an  organ,  they  are  quite  apt  to  proceed,  with  perfect 
assurance  and  no  burdensome  sense  of  responsibility, 
to  invest  the  sum.  This  amount  often  represents 
great  effort  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  given  the  money.  The  pastor  and  trustees  per¬ 
haps  endeavor  to  qualify  themselves  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  builders  by  a  few  days  spent  in  listening 
to  various  organs.  They  also  make  the  acquaintance 
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of  visiting  builders  who  may  be  seeking  to  secure  the 
contract  for  the  building  of  the  new  organ,  and  they 
will  also  listen  to  the  argument  and  the  persuasion 
of  the  many  persons  who  are  successful  as  pastors, 
pianists,  choir  leaders,  or  singers,  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  feel  perfectly  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  an  organ  both  as  to  its  tone  and  mechanism,  and 
perhaps  to  recommend  a  builder  from  having  heard 
a  single  organ  of  his  construction,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  other  and 
perhaps  much  better  organs,  and  especially  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  names  of  individual  artists, 
who  as  voicers  and  mechanical  experts  are  found  in 
the  employ  of  various  builders,  and  whose  names  are 
only  known  to  a  limited  number  of  connoiseurs  out¬ 
side  of  the  list  of  organ  builders. 

Organists  who  have  learning  and  experience  will 
have  encountered  here  or  there  in  various  organs 
stops  of  surpassing  merit,  here  a  diapason  or  a  flute, 
there  an  oboe  or  a  vox  liumana,  and  they  have 
sought  by  inquiry  to  learn  the  name  and  perhaps 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  whose  work  they  ad¬ 
mire.  Those  who  know  about  tne  organ  will  have 
learned  the  significance  of  the  names  George  Hook, 
Thomas  Hall,  George  Engelfried,  Robert  Linsley,  and 
others,  who  have  unusual  skill  as  voicers  of  organ- 
pipes.  It  is  only  an  organ  expert  who  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  know  about  the  various  sorts  of  ac¬ 
tions  employed  in  organs,  the  various  models  of  elec¬ 
tric  action,  and  the  different  kinds  of  tubular  action. 
Only  recently  an  invention  has  been  announced  by 
which  one  manual  can  be  coupled  to  a  second,  and 
this  second  manual  coupled  to  a  third  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  manual  actuate  the  third.  This  inventor 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
modern  organs  no  coupler  has  any  secondary  effect. 
Swell  to  Great  does  not  affect  anything  which  may 
be  coupled  to  the  Swell  on  itself,  or  on  Choir,  or 
Solo  or  Echo  Organs.  Most  of  the  current  writing 
on  the  care  of  organs  treats  of  conditions  which 
may  arise  in  the  use  of  the  obsolete  slide  wind- 
chests  and  tracker  action.  Such  directions,  save  in 
the  matter  of  adjustments  of  temperature,  are  of  no 
value  to  an  organist  who  may  have  the  charge  of  a 
modern  instrument.  The  fact  is,  that  most  church 
organs  are  contracted  for  on  commercial  grounds. 

It  is  the  most  persistent  salesman,  or  the  cheapest 
builder,  who,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  captures  the 
contract,  and  schemes  are  chiefly  devised  from  tradi¬ 
tion  without  much  regard  to  the  advantages  of  mod¬ 
ern  mechanism  and  voicing.  The  out-of-date  and  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  an  organ  scheme  includes 
Twelfths,  Fifteenths,  Mixtures,  and  small  stops,  and 
frowns  upon  the  use  of  Octave  Couplers;  but  such 
are  the  improvements  in  modern  voicing  that  the 
mutation  and  harmonic  stops  formerly  considered 
indispensable,  are  now  not  only  troublesome,  but 
they  are  superfluous  and  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
a  scheme,  while  the  use  of  Sub  and  Super  Couplers 
enlarges  the  field  of  possible  combinations  of  stops 
so  greatly  that  the  mutation  and  small  stops  may 
well  be  omitted  from  the  organ  scheme,  and  the  sum 
thus  saved  can  be  used  to  pay  for  more  numerous 
and  varied  foundation  stops. 

On  organs  constructed  in  the  old  manner,  one  is 
expected  to  use  reeds  and  mixtures  to  make  a  fortis¬ 
simo.  The  Diapasons  must  invariably  be  added  to 
make  a  forte,  and  Flute  combinations  will  necessar¬ 
ily  be  soft,  and  a  Gamba  combination  will  be  loud. 
It  is  only  in  modern  organs  with  tubular  or  electric 
action  and  with  modern  voicing  that  one  can  rein¬ 
force  a  flute,  a  reed,  or  a  string  combination  without 
essentially  changing  its  character.  Committees  and 
pastors  who  desire  to  purchase  an  organ  are  very 
apt  to  yield  to  the  ideas  of  the  choirmaster  or  the 
organist,  or  some  musical  amateur  of  the  parish,  but 
there  are  very  few  organists,  even  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  of  the  brotherhood,  who  are  really  qualified  as 
organ  experts  and  advisers  in  the  matter  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  organ.  In  order  to  show  what  is  de¬ 
sirable  knowledge  for  an  organ  expert  and  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  marks  of  details  which  ought  to  be 
considered  in  fixing  upon  the  scheme  for  an  organ  J 
beg  to  offer  the  following: — 

QUESTION'S  FOB  AN  EXPERT  IN  ORGAN  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. 

1.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  plan  an  organ  with 
one  register,  what  would  the  register  be? 

2.  If  the  organ  were  of  two  registers,  what?  Of 
three?  Give  reasons. 

3.  What  is  the  average  number  of  stops  on  the 
Great  manual  in  organs  of  three  manhals. 
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4.  Name  the  stops.  What  stops  and  how  many 
of  16  ft.,  of  8  ft.,  of  4  ft.,  of  2  ft.?  What  others? 
How  many  reed  stops  and  of  what  name? 

5.  Is  the  Doppel  Eloete  an  open  or  a  covered  stop? 

6.  What  additions  would  be  desirable  to  a  Great 
Organ  of  the  capacity  we  are  considering? 

7.  Give  some  names  of  Open  Diapason  stops,  and 
describe  their  different  qualities  and  mode  of  con¬ 
struction. 

8.  What  are  the  names  of  stops  allied  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  Open  Diapason? 

9.  How  many  kinds  of  4  ft.  Flutes  can  you  recall? 
Describe  the  construction  of  some  of  them. 

10.  Should  the  “Great”  4  ft.  Flute  be  of  metal  or 
of  wood?  Harmonic  or  not?  Covered  or  Open?  De¬ 
scribe  the  conditions  which  would  guide  your  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  matter. 

11.  How  should  the  mutation  stops  of  the  Great 
Organ  be  voiced?  Give  reasons. 

12.  How  should  the  “Great”  Trumpet  compare  in 
strength  with  the  “Great”  Open  Diapason? 

13.  What  should  be  noted  in  the  voicing  of  the 
Doppel  Floete?  The  Gamba? 

14.  How  much  of  the  Great  Organ  should  be  in¬ 
closed  in  the  Choir  swell-box?  Give  reasons. 

15.  Under  what  circumstances  should  there  be  a 
Dulciana  in  Great  Organ? 

16.  How  can  the  organ  be  built  to  save  the  expense 
of  a  very  soft  8  ft.  stop  on  the  Great? 

17.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  tracker  action 
in  organs? 

18.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  tracker 
action  ? 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  tracker  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  pneumatic  action,  and  in  what  respect  is 
the  latter  preferable? 

20.  How  will  you  indicate  the  differences  in  pneu¬ 
matic  actions,  supply  and  exhaust  pneumatics  ? 

21.  With  how  many  systems  of  tubular  action  are 
you  conversant? 

22.  Explain  at  length  the  various  systems  of  tubu¬ 
lar  actions,  the  Skinner,  Weis,  Austin,  and  Hill  sys¬ 
tems,  and  any  others  you  may  know  of. 

23.  Explain  the  pneumatic  stop  action.  In  what 
noted  organs  is  it  found? 

24.  Explain  the  tubular  stop  action? 

25.  Define  the  Direct  combination  action. 

Define  the  Ventil  action. 

Define  the  Pneumatic  action. 

Define  the  Adjustable  Roosevelt  action. 

Define  the  Adjustable  Hutchings  action. 

Define  the  Adjustable  Kimball  action. 

Define  the  Adjustable  Austin  action. 

26.  Which  of  these  actions  moves  the  registers? 

27.  Upon  what  models  and  by  what  builders  were 
the  two  principal  organs  in  the  Philadelphia  Exposi¬ 
tion  constructed?  What  organs,  etc.,  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition?  What  organ  at  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position?  What  at  St.  Louis,  1904? 

28.  Give  details  of  some  remarkable  organs  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Denver,  and  Montreal. 

29.  What  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roosevelt 

construction  ? 

What  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hutchings 
construction  ? 

What  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  Odell  con¬ 
struction  ? 

What  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hope-Jones 
construction? 

30.  What  do  you  know  of  the  merits  of  individual 
workmen  as  artistic  voicers — Michael  Kinsley,  Hook, 
Hall,  Engelfried  I  and  II,  Johnson,  Steere?  Give 
other  names  and  cite  examples  of  their  work. 

31.  What  system  is  followed  in  deciding  upon  the 
stops  for  a  given  manual? 

32.  What  do  you  advise  as  the  maximum  number 
of  stops  for  a  Great  Organ?  For  a  Swell  Organ? 
For  a  Choir  Organ?  For  a  Pedal  Organ? 

33.  What  disadvantage  will  result  from  having  too 
many  stops  on  a  single  manual? 

34.  If  you  can  have  six  flue  stops  of  8  ft.  on  Great, 
what  should  they  be? 

35.  If  you  can  have  six  flue  stops  of  8  ft.  on  Swell, 
what  should  they  be? 

36.  On  which  manual  should  the  Vox  Celestis  or 
Viole  Celeste  be  placed?  On  which  the  Unda  Maris? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  Vox  Celestis  and 
the  Unda  Maris? 

37.  Why  should  the  Quintadena  or  Quintatoen  8 
ft.  be  placed  on  Choir? 

38.  Should  the  pipes  of  the  “Pedal”  Trombone  be 
made  of  metal  or  of  wood?  Give  reasons. 


39.  Which  are  to  be  preferred  for  combination  ac¬ 
tion,  pedals  or  pistons?  Give  reasons.  Enumerate 
advantages,  etc.,  of  each  plan. 

40.  Should  any  couplers  be  attached  to  combina¬ 
tions?  Give  reasons  and  quote  authorities. 

41.  Should  the  crescendo  pedal  action  operate  si¬ 
multaneously  on  Pedal,  Great,  Swell,  and  Choir?  Give 
reasons. 

42.  Should  the  manual  and  pedal  couplers  be  at¬ 
tached  to  crescendo  pedal  or  not?  Give  reasons. 

43.  How  should  swell- boxes  be  constructed?  Dou¬ 
ble  or  single,  stuffed  or  of  cement?  Give  reasons. 

44.  Where  should  balanced  pedals  be  placed,  in 
center  or  at  side? 

45.  What  manuals  should  have  Sub  and  Super 
couplers?  Give  reasons. 

46.  What  Octave  couplers  between  manuals  should 
be  provided?  Give  reasons. 

47.  What  Super  “Pedal”  couplers  should  be  pro¬ 
vided?  Give  reasons. 

48.  Wliat  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Clarabclla 
stop,  8  ft.,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  other  8-ft. 
open  flutes — Principal  Flute,  Melodia,  Traverse  Flute, 
Concert  Flute,  etc.? 

49.  Which  reed  stops  represent  the  wood  wind  of 
an  orchestra?  Which  represent  the  brass  instru¬ 
ments?  What  other  reed  effects  are  there? 

50.  What  sort  of  stop  is  the  Euphone?  The  Vox 
Angelica?  What  is  the  difference  between  them? 

51.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  of  free  reed  stops? 

52.  What  stops  may  be  borrowed  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  efleet  of  the  organ?  What  stops  are 
usually  borrowed  at  the  present  time? 

53.  W7hat  is  meant  by  augmentation,  as  applied  to 
the  Pedal  organ?  Of  what  value  is  it? 

54.  Give  your  views  regarding  the  relative  loca¬ 
tion  of  manual  and  pedal  claviers,  the  location  and 
grouping  of  registers  and  couplers,  the  use  of  oblique 
knobs,  tilting  tablets,  circular  arrangement  of  regis¬ 
ters  (and  in  what  organs  found),  concave  or  straight 
pedal-boards,  relative  advantages  of  pistons  or  pedals 
for  combinations,  the  length  of  white  manual  keys, 
height  of  pedal  sharps,  and  any  other  details  not 
covered  by  the  above  questions. 

55.  Enumerate  some  of  the  modern  stops  of  vari¬ 
ous  qualities  with  dowel  boards  and  describe  their 
tone-qualities. 

The  above  questions  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  investigations  and  the  range  of  experience 
which  an  organ  expert  should  have,  and  to  this  it 
may  be  added  that  he  should  be  a  consummate  mas¬ 
ter  of  organ-playing,  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
organ  repertoire,  and  he  should  also  be  a  person  of 

good  general  culture  and  training. — Herve  D.  Wilkins. 

*  *  * 

Br  a  universal  law  of 
A  CASE  OF  compensation  in  Nature’s 

MISTAKEN  IDENTITY,  economy,  it  happens  that 

where  there  is  overween¬ 
ing  ability  or  genius,  there  exists  always  some  coun¬ 
terbalancing  weakness  in  the  mental  or  moral  equip¬ 
ment.  A  striking  case  in  point  was  that  of  the  late 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  whose  evangelistic  fervor  and 
ability  to  sway  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  been  surpassed.  Yet  great  as  was  his 
ability  in  his  chosen  line  of  work,  the  musical  side  of 
his  nature — for  he  must  have  had  a  musical  side  if 
Shakespeare  is  to  be  believed — was  absolutely  unde¬ 
veloped.  So  that  this  great  man  who  trusted  so 
much  to  the  efficacy  of  music  in  carrying  out  his  mis¬ 
sion  was  yet  unable  to  distinguish  one  time  from  an¬ 
other.  This  weakness  was  taken  advantage  of,  upon 
one  occasion  to  the  evangelist’s  great  discumfiture. 

Mr.  Moody  was  directing  the  devotional  exercises 
at  the  Northfield  Seminary  where  a  relative  was  a 
student,  and  at  the  time  acted  as  the  school  accom¬ 
panist.  After  a  most  impressive  service,  closing  with 
a  fervid  appeal  to  the  young  ladies,  Mr.  Moody  called 
for  the  long  meter  doxology  in  closing;  the" accom¬ 
panist,  with  perfect  gravity,  played  “Yankee  Doodle” 
slowly  and  solemnly.  As  she  finished  giving  it  out, 
preparatory  to  singing,  Mr.  Moody  all  unconscious  of 
the  joke  exclaimed  with  deep  feeling,  “Ah,  the  grand 
old  hymn  sounds  sweeter  and  better  every  time  I 
hear  it!  The  audible  titter  that  greeted  his  ears 
from  every  quarter  of  the  room  completely  upset  the 
gravity  of  the  teachers  and  necessitated  a  change  in 
the  hymn. 

Explanations  and  a  hearty  forgiveness  followed 
later,  for  Mr.  Moody’s  keen  sense  of  humor  proved 

too  much  for  any  resentment  he  may  have  felt. _ 

J.  Lawrence  Erb. 
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Conducted  by  GEORGE  LEHMANN. 


The  second  of  a  series  of 
THE  BASS  OF  SPAIN,  letters  which  the  eminent 

author,  Charles  Reade,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  l’all  Mall  Gazette  in  1872,  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  how  Luigi  Tarisio  secured  the 
beautiful  Stradivarius  ’cello  known  as  “The  Spanish 
Bass.” 

“Nearly  fifty  years  ago,”  says  Reade,  “a  gaunt 
Italian,  called  Luigi  Tarisio,  arrived  in  Paris  one  day 
with  a  lot  of  old  Italian  instruments  by  makers 
w?hose  names  were  hardly  known.  The  principal 
dealers  whose  minds  were  narrowed,  as  is  often  the 
case,  to  three  or  four  makers,  would  not  deal  with 
him.  M.  Georges  Chanot,  younger  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  purchased  largely,  and  encouraged  him  to  re¬ 
turn,  He  came  back  next  year  with  a  better  lot; 
and  yearly  increasing  his  funds,  he  flew  at  the  high¬ 
est  game;  and  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  imported 
nearly  all  the  finest  specimens  of  Stradivarius  and 
Guarnerius,  France  possesses.  He  was  the  greatest 
connoisseur  that  ever  lived  or  ever  can  live,  because 
he  had  the  true  mind  of  a  connoisseur  and  vast  op¬ 
portunities.  The  man’s  whole  soul  was  in  fiddles. 
He  was  a  great  dealer,  but  a  greater  amateur.  He 
had  gems  no  money  would  l?uy  from  him.  No.  911 
was  one  of  them.  But  for  his  death  you  would  never 
have  cast  eyes  on  it.  He  has  often  talked  to  me  of 
it;  but  he  would  never  let  me  see  it,  for  fear  I  should 
tempt  him. 

“Well,  one  day  Georges  Chanot,  Senior,  who  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  judge  of  violins  left,  now  Tarisio  is 
gone,  made  an  excursion  to  Spain  to  see  if  he  could 
find  anything  there.  He  found  mighty  little.  But, 
coming  to  the  shop  of  a  fiddlemaker,  one  Ortega,  he 
saw  the  belly  of  an  old  bass  hung  up  with  other 
things.  Chanot  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked  himself 
was  he  dreaming? — the  belly  of  a  Stradivarius  bass 
roasting  in  a  shop  window!  He  went  in,  and  very 
soon  bought  it  for  about  forty  francs.  He  then  as¬ 
certained  that  the  bass  belonged  to  a  lady  of  rank. 
The  belly  was  full  of  cracks;  so,  not  to  make  two 
bites  of  cherry,  Ortega  had  made  a  nice  new  one. 
Chanot  carried  this  precious  fragment  home  and 
hung  it  up  in  his  shop,  but  not  in  a  window,  for  he 
is  too  good  a  judge  not  to  know  that  the  sun  will 
take  all  the  color  out  of  that  maker’s  varnish.  Tari¬ 
sio  came  in  from  Italy,  and  his  eye  lighted  in¬ 
stantly  on  the  Stradivarius  belly.  He  pestered  Cha¬ 
not  till  the  latter  sold  it  to  him  for  a  thousand 
francs  and  told  him  where  the  rest  was.  Tarisio  no 
sooner  knew  this  than  he  fled  to  Madrid.  He  learned 
from  Ortega  where  the  lady  lived,  and  called  on  her 
to  see  the  instrument.  ‘Sir,’  says  the  lady,  ‘it  is  at 
your  disposition.’  That  does  not  mean  much  in 
Spain.  When  he  offered  to  buy  it,  she  coquetted  with 
him,  said  it  had  been  long  in  her  family;  money 
could  not  replace  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and,  in  short, 
she  put  on  the  screw,  as  she  thought,  and  sold  it  to 
him  for  about  four  thousand  francs.  What  he  did 
with  the  Ortega  belly  is  not  known — perhaps  sold  it 
to  some  person  in  the  toothpick  trade.  He  sailed 
exultant  for  Paris  with  the  Spanish  bass  in  a  case. 
He  never  let  it  out  of  his  sight.  The  pair  were 
caught  by  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  ship 
rolled;  Tarisio  clasped  his  bass  tight,  and  trembled. 
It  was  a  terrible  gale,  and  for  one  whole  day  they 
were  in  real  danger.  Tarisio  spoke  of  it  to  me  with 
a  shudder.  I  will  give  you  his  real  words,  for  they 
struck  me  at  the  time,  and  I  have  often  thought  of 
them  since:  ‘Ah,  my  poor  Mr.  Reade,  the  bass  of 
Spain  was  all  but  lost!’ 

“Was  not  this  a  true  connoisseur,  a  genuine  en¬ 
thusiast?  Observe!  there  was  also  an  ephemeral  in¬ 
sect  called  Luigi  Tarisio,  who  would  have  gone  down 
with  the  bass;  but  that  made  no  impression  on  his 
mind. 


1  Mr.  Reade  is  discussing  the  instruments  in  the 
Kensington  Museum. 


“He  got  it  safe  to  Paris.  A  certain  high  priest  in 
these  mysteries,  called  Vuillaume,  with  the  help  of 
a  sacred  vessel,  called  the  glue-pot,  soon  rewedded 
the  back  and  sides  to  the  belly,  and  the  bass  being 
now  just  what  it  was  when  the  ruffian  Ortega  put  his 
finger  in  the  pie,  was  sold  for  20,000  francs. 

“I  saw  the  Spanish  bass  in  Paris  twenty  years  ago, 
and  you  can  see  it  any  day  this  month  you  like,  for 
it  is  the  identical  ’cello  now  on  show  at  Kensington, 
numbered  188.” 

•  #  * 

Students  of  the  violin  can 
THE  MIRROR  hasten  their  progress  greatly 

AS  AN  ASSISTANT,  if  they  will  make  a  point  of 
doing  the  bulk  of  their  prac¬ 
ticing  before  a  mirror  whose  plane  is  sufficiently 
large  to  reflect  the  figure  at  least  to  the  waist  line. 

Should  doubt  dwell  in  the  minds  of  either  students 
or  professionals  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  a  method, 
they  only  have  to  put  it  to  the  test  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  The  difficulty  of  attaining  grace,  and  the 
correct  position  of  the  left  arm  can  be  entirely  over¬ 
come  if  the  student  will  do  all  of  his  scale  practice 
before  a  glass,  thus  enabling  him  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  to  the  elbow  to  insure  its  being  kept  well  under 
the  violin.  Without  such  a  position,  his  chances  for 
mastering  difficult  passages  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

The  right-arm  work  and  wrist  movement  can  arrive 
at  a  point  little  short  of  perfection,  if  the  looking- 
glass  is  employed  as  an  assistant.  Stand  squarely  in 
front  of  the  glass  while  practicing  wrist  work,  and  it 
matters  not  how  flexible  a  wrist  one  thinks  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  he  has  only  to  “see  himself  as  others  see  him” 
to  learn  how  far  short  he  falls  of  possessing  a  flexi¬ 
bility  such  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  attain,  with 
proper  care.  In  staccato  study  a  half-hour’s  work 
before  a  mirror  is  as  beneficial  as  ninety  minutes 
away  from  the  glass. 

In  aiming  for  tone,  which  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
accurate  bowing  and  perfect  vibrations,  one  should 
alternate  his  position  before  the  mirror,  between  that 
of  “a  square  front  and  a  side  elevation,”  as  the  me¬ 
chanic  might  say.  A  side  view  of  a  student’s  bowing 
will  very  often  reveal  to  him  the  reasons  for  his 
small  tone,  chief  among  them  being  his  inability  to 
draw  the  bow  parallel  with  the  bridge,  thus  failing 
to  secure  the  greatest  vibration  possible.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  not  one  violinist  in  fifty  bows  as  well 
as  he  supposes  he  does,  or  as  well  as  he  might  if  he 
would  spend  at  least  one  hour  each  day  before  the 
looking-glass.  Bow  division  is  staccato  work,  sus¬ 
tained  passages  and  other  troublesome  problems  can 
be  more  readily  overcome  if  the  eye  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  the  ear  in  violin-study  than  by  any 
other  method. 

The  question  has  from  time  to  time  been  put  by 
those  interested  in  the  violin  and  its  performers 
as  to  which  is  most  to  be  desired;  exquisite  technic, 
or  great  tone.  It  seems  too  bad  that  tone  and 
technic  should  not  have  an  even  chance  to  shine. 
If  students  who  wish  to  plunge  ahead  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  will  spend  at  least  half  of  their  practice 
period,  if  not  more,  before  a  mirror;  be  honest  with 
themselves;  and  constantly  watch  out  for  any  laxity 
in  their  movements,  they  will  find  that  all  reaches 
on  the  fingerboard  will  come  into  easy  play,  along 
with  a  full  and  round  tone.  Also,  by  keeping  the 
neck  of  the  violin  well  up  and  pointing  toward  some 
given  object  reflected  in  the  glass,  he  can  readily 
overcome  that  unsightly  swaying  and  other  ridicu¬ 
lous  mannerisms  so  often  the  cause  of  marring  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  satisfactory  performance. — 
David  Bruce  Conldin. 


The  composer  must  conceive  with  fire,  but  work 
out  with  calmness. — Winckehnann. 


In  a  recent  issue  of 
THE  TEACHER’S  the  German  Time k 

POWERS  OF  ENDURANCE.  (Berlin)  appeared  an 

article  devoted  to 
Sevcik,  in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  Ku¬ 
belik’s  teacher  is  a  great  believer  in  hard  work,  and 
that  “he  sets  an  example  himself  by  teaching  from  8 
in  the  morning  till  2  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  from 
4  till  8,  9,  or  even  10  o’clock  in  the  evening;  and 
whether  one  has  the  first  or  the  last  lesson,  he  is 
equally  painstaking,  however  tired  he  may  be.” 

This  statement,  like  many  others  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  regarding  prominent  men,  is  probably  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  Sevcik’s  powers  of  endurance;  but  that 
he  is  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  is  easily  understood  when  one  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  how  greatly  his  knowledge  and  services  have 
come  into  demand  since  Kubelik’s  early  triumphs. 
But  we  seriously  doubt  whether  any  man  can  be 
“equally  painstaking”  during  all  of  the  “eight,  nine, 
or  even  ten  hours”  of  daily  teaching.  And  if,  as  this 
article  also  states,  Sevcik’s  pupils  number  close  to 
100,  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  every  one  of  this 
large  number  of  students  receives  the  best  care  and 
attention  of  which  Sevcik  is  capable. 

All  teachers  have  learned  from  experience  that  the 
art  of  teaching  demands  uncommon  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  strength ;  that  six  or  seven  hours’  teaching 
every  working  day  during  the  season  is  a  severe 
mental  strain;  and  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  any  man  to  go  on  teaching  hour  after  hour  un¬ 
wearied,  or  to  remain  so  calm  and  patient,  toward 
the  end  of  a  long  day’s  work,  that  his  last  pupils  are 
in  no  way  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  mental  fa¬ 
tigue. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  teachers  who  enjoy  un¬ 
commonly  good  health  to  teach  ten  hours  a  day  with¬ 
out  evidencing  irritability  or  exhaustion,  but  it  will 
generally,  if  not  always,  be  found  that  with  such 
men  teaching  is  a  business,  not  an  art.  The  ablest 
teachers,  when  in  good  health,  may  be  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  strain  of  an  average  of  seven  hours’  daily 
work;  but  even  such  an  average  is  beyond  the  phys¬ 
ical  possibilities  of  the  majority.  Those  who  attempt 
to  do  more  than  this  either  sacrifice  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  or  do  the  kind  of  teaching  which  has  little  in 
common  with  art. 

•  *  * 

It  is  always  interest- 
HAYDN’S  FIRST  VIOLIN,  ing  to  know  what  has 

become  of  a  great  man’s 
violin.  Where  is  the  violin  that  Haydn  used,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  he  composed  his  “Moto  Perpetuo”?— 
that  clever  piece  which,  in  the  beautiful  edition  of  it 
(with  piano  accompaniment)  by  Guia  >  Papini,  that 
has  lately  been  published  by  Messrs.  Laudy  &  Co.,  of 
Oxford  Street,  is  a  certain  success  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  violinist — yes;  where  is 
Haydn’s  violin? 

I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  instrument  which 
he  played  upon  in  his  mature  age,  when  his  name  had 
become  celebrated  by  his  beautiful  oratorio:  “The 
Creation,”  and  by  upward  of  a  hundred  symphonies 
which  have  long  been  the  delight  of  string  orches¬ 
tras  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

But  what  I  can  do  is  to  give  a  tolerably  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  the  first  violin  he  ever  used  when  he 
was  a  child  3  years  of  age.  It  was  not  a  three-quar¬ 
ter,  nor  a  half-size  violin  such  as  we  see  now-a-days 
used  by  children;  this  particular  instrument,  without 
any  strings  or  bridge,  was  made  entirely  of  pine 
wood,  and  the  bow  likewise;  in  fact,  this  “violin”  of 
the  child,  Joseph  Haydn,  consisted  of  a  piece  of  lath 
which  he  placed  under  his  chin  by  one  extremity, 
with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  at  the  other,  as  on  a 
fingerboard;  and  his  bow  was  another  piece  of  wood 
of  the  same  kind,  rather  thinner  and  longer,  which 
he  rubbed  across  the  other  in  the  place  where,  on  or¬ 
dinary  violins,  the  bridge  stands.  He  thus  kept  ex¬ 
cellent  time  and  bowed  with  a  rhythm  that  soon  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  the  musicians  around  him, 
some  of  whom  would,  perhaps,  have  been  glad  to  have 
possessed  half  his  enthusiasm. 

No  doubt  he  had  constructed  this  instrument  him¬ 
self,  unknown  to  his  father,  the  blacksmith  who 
played  the  harp,  and  his  mother  who  had  a  charming 
soprano  voice. 

Having  now  described  Haydn’s  first  violin,  I  must 
say  a  few  words  of  the  first  concert  in  which  he  made 
his  appearance — to  the  astonishment  of  his  parents, 
who  had  not  observed  that  he  had  been  preparing  for 

it. 


It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  finest  violin  players 
that  ever  lived  was  Viotti,  and  his  father  was  a 
blacksmith.  So  was  Haydn’s  father. 

In  a  pretty  little  village  on  the  frontier  of  Austria, 
about  fifteen  leagues  from  Vienna,  there  lived,  about 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  a  poor  blacksmith 
named  Mathias  Haydn.  Though  very  poor,  he  was 
not  unhappy,  for  his  desires  were  very  limited;  he  had 
a  kind  and  clever  wife,  and  his  little  son,  who  after¬ 
ward  became  so  celebrated  a  musician,  was,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  writing,  about  3  V,  years  of  age. 
The  father’s  duties  consisted  in  looking  after  the  cart¬ 
wheels  and  horses’  shoes  of  the  farmers  and  wood¬ 
cutters  of  the  district.  Often  it  happened  that,  for 
the  repairs  he  undertook  in  this  respect,  he  was  paid 
in  kind,  instead  of  in  money :  some  sacks  of  potatoes, 
a  fowl  or  two,  or  a  ham,  were  handed  over  to  settle 
accounts,  in  place  of  coin  of  the  realm — an  article 
rarely  plentiful  in  the  pockets  of  these  children  of  the 
soil. 

Now  and  then,  however,  the  worthy  Mathias  was 
paid  a  few  florins  in  hard  cash  by  the  Graf  von  Har- 
rach,  the  lord  of  the  village,  when  about  to  take  his 
annual  journey  to  \  ienna,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  sent  his  traveling  carriage  to  the  blacksmith  to 
be  overhauled. 

It  often  happened  that  the  honest  artisan  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  defects  in  the  vehicle  that  stood  at  his  door 
for  the  best  part  of  a  week.  But  the  Count,  knowing 
how  poor  the  blacksmith  was,  took  care  to  make  him 
a  small  allowance  for  this  duty.  Moreover,  some 
years  previously,  Mathias  Haydn  had  married  the 
cook  of  the  Graf  von  Harraeh,  who  often  spoke  of 
the  many  kind  actions  of  her  former  master. 

Well,  whenever  the  bailiff  of  the  Count  called  at 
the  smithy  to  hand  over  the  little  sum  of  money  due 
for  the  blacksmith’s  annual  attentions,  it  was  the 
occasion  of  great  joy  and  festivity  at  the  house,  and, 
in  fact  in  the  whole  village.  Generally  speaking,  a 
“grand  concert”  was  announced  for  the  following 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  first  coin  taken  from  this 
sum  was  spent  in  buying  harp  strings  to  replace  those 
which  were  wanting  on  the  blacksmith’s  instrument 
for  some  time  past. 

Yes;  the  blacksmith,  Mathias  Haydn,  was  a  harp¬ 
ist;  he  also  possessed  a  good  voice;  and  on  Sunday, 
after  Divine  service  at  the  little  church  where  he 
acted  as  verger,  he  would  sit  in  front  of  his  door  and 
play,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  neighbors,  all  the 
pieces  that  he  knew.  They  were  not  numerous,  as  he 
had  no  means  of  buying  new  music — very  expensive  in 
those  days — and  he  would  have  been  unable  to  en¬ 
large  his  repertoire  but  for  the  kindness  of  his  cousin, 
Herr  Frank,  a  schoolmaster  in  a  neighboring  village, 
who  lent  him  now  and  then  some  pieces  of  music 
which  he  hastened  to  copy  and  arrange  for  his  harp. 

The  mother  of  the  immortal  Joseph  Haydn  had  a 
sweet  soprano  voice,  and  Mathias,  we  are  told,  had  a 
tenor  voice  of  no  mean  quality.  They  often  sang  to¬ 
gether  certain  popular  songs,  and  national  airs,  which 
they  arranged  themselves  as  duets,  with  harp  accom¬ 
paniment.  It  was  rare  that,  on  such  occasions,  one 
of  the  neighbors,  who  came  with  many  others  to 
listen,  could  not  be  found  to  put  in  a  bass  part— and, 
then  and  there,  the  trio  was  complete! 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the  child  Jo¬ 
seph  Haydn — to  the  great  surprise  of  his  parents  and 
their  friends — made  his  “first  appearance.”  The  little 
child,  barely  3V2  years  of  age,  came  up  and  placed 
himself  gravely  and  demurely  by  the  side  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  having  provided  himself  with  the  improvised 
violin  and  bow,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  which,  in  his  childish  imagination,  was  equivalent 
to  the  finest  Cremona  instrument  ever  made. 

At  first,  his  father  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
this  little  freak  of  his  young  child;  but  when  the 
music  had  proceeded  a  few  bars,  he  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  coolness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  infant  played  on  his  “first  violin.”  It  became 
suddenly  apparent  that  this  precocious  infant  had  an 
innate  love  of  music,  that  he  was  already  what  might 
almost  be  called  a  “gifted  musician.” 

Such  thoughts  having  flashed  across  his  mind,  the 
worthy  father  of  Joseph  Haydn  began  to  encourage 
this  taste  that  had  so  curiously  revealed  itself;  and 
this  “first  appearance”  of  the  little  child  led  to  his 
giving  him  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  music.  In 
one  year’s  time  he  was  able  to  read  at  sight  the  notes 
of  a  song;  the  year  following  his  father  gave  him  a 
small  harp.  So  the  family  concert  was  thus  increased 
by  a  new  executant,  and  when  he  was  8  years  of  age 
he  was  a  clever  musician. 

At  this  time  his  father’s  cousin,  Herr  Frank,  made 
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the  lad  a  present  of  a  real  violin.  On  this  instrument 
he  taught  himself  a  few  airs,  and  could  do  what  many 
experienced  musicians  cannot  do:  he  could  sing  a 
song  while  he  played  an  accompaniment,  or  second 
part,  on  the  violin. 

Joseph  Haydn  was  working  away  in  his  own  man- 
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ner  on  this  instrument,  when  he  was  taken  off  to  be¬ 
come  a  choir-boy  at  the  Vienna  Cathedral,  and  went 
through  untold  misery  and  privation  after  his  voice 
changed,  until  he  got  a  place  as  first  violin  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  Orchestra  of  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  Pity. — 
Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson. 
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NAMING  THE  NOTES. 

EUGENE  F.  MARKS. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  my  teaching  I  had  an 
experience  with  a  pupil  which,  I  think,  if  told  would 
perhaps  benefit  some  teacher  who  might  accidentally 
meet  with  a  similar  case.  This  pupil  read  music  at 
the  piano  so  slowly  and  apparently  laboriously  that 
I  was  tempted  to  attribute  it  to  natural  stupidity; 
but  when  I  analyzed  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil  I 
found  that  she  was  extremely  bright,  vivacious,  and 
well  informed  on  other  subjects,  and  so  could  not 
conscientiously  impute  the  fault  to  dullness.  Not 
troubling  myself  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
defect,  but  fully  realizing  tnat  it  obviously  existed, 
I  began  to  seek  a  remedy  for  its  immediate  eradica¬ 
tion,  and  tried  several  different  means ;  such  as  play¬ 
ing  the  right  hand  alone,  then  the  left,  the  study  of 
duets,  pieces  written  in  one  clef,  etc.;  but  all  these 
methods  proved  failures,  until  finally  I  decided  upon 
the  plan  of  having  the  pupil  call  each  note  by  its 
alphabetical  name  before  she  struck  it.  The  result 
was  astounding,  as  it  seemed  to  have  started  her 
mind  upon  a  different  and  more  direct  route  of  ap¬ 
proach  toward  the  note  than  she  had  formerly  used, 
which  (I  am  confident  to  say)  was  that  she  knew 
her  treble  notes  perfectly,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
bass  clef  she  invariably  read  it  first  in  the  treble, 
transposed  it  mentally  a  third  higher,  and  then 
placed  it  two  octaves  lower  in  order  to  play  it  in  the 
correct  bass  position.  Anyone  can  readily  see  that 
by  such  a  lengthy  path  to  reach  a  note  she  naturally 
was  compelled  to  read  very  slowly.  But  the  method 
of  first  pronouncing  the  name  brought  her  at  once 
direct  to  the  point,  and  after  a  few  drillings  on  this 
line  I  had  no  further  trouble  with  a  pupil  who  had 
at  one  time  appeared  inapt  in  reading  music  a  prima 
vista. 

TRASHY  MUSIC. 

LEO  E.  HAENDELMAN. 

The  mother  of  a  young  pupil  once  complained  to 
me  that  her  girl  did  not  play  any  “nice  music.”  On 
my  inquiry  what  she  called  “nice  pieces”  I  learned 
that  the  trashiest  of  trash  was  what  appealed  to 
this  mother’s  taste. 

I  answered  her  with  another  question,  namely: 
“Would  you  like,  madame,  that  your  child  should  be 
taught  bad  and  coarse  language?”  An  emphatic 
“No!”  was  the  quick  reply.  “Well,  then,  madame, 
know  that  the  trash  which  you  call  ‘nice  pieces’  is, 
in  the  language  of  music,  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
bad  and  coarse  words  in  our  ordinary  speech.” 

This  seemed  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  her, 
as  she  never  before  thought  of  music  as  a  language, 
and  accordingly  did  not  see  that  there  could  be  good 
and  l^ad  music,  but  only  nice  or  not  nice  pieces. 

THE  FORCE  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

IDA  A.  MESSER. 

A  little  pupil  troubled  me  lately  in  playing  ’/, 
time  by  giving  only  one  count  to  a  quarter  or  a 
dotted  quarter  note.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  measure 
she  had  not  given  each  note  its  correct  value  and 
thus  did  not  have  the  whole  number  of  beats  (six), 
she  carried  the  remainder  into  the  next  measure. 

I  had  told  her  plainly  and  simply  that  a  bar  divides 
measures,  and  that  each  measure  must  have  as 
many  beats  as  the  fraction  indicated.  So,  knowing 
well  the  power  of  illustration,  I  gave  her  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mental  picture:  I  called  each  measure  a 
pasture  in  which  sheep  were  kept  (the  sheep  repre¬ 
senting  the  given  notes)  and  all  the  sheep  together 
in  a  pasture  costing  six  dollars.  Each  bar  I  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  fence  which  served  to  keep  the  sheep 
from  getting  into  adjoining  pastures.  I  said  I 


would  imagine  I  owned  several  pastures  together, 
but  kept  in  each  only  a  few  sheep,  which  I  marked 
according  to  size  and  worth.  All  were  branded  with 
my  mark,  which  was  a  figure  8,  just  as  the  farmers 
in  the  country  brand  their  live  stock.  The  larger 
and  more  valuable  sheep  had  two,  or  three,  branded 
8’s,  and  in  each  pasture  there  were  only  six  figure 
8’s.  So  if  in  a  pasture  I  had  sheep  worth  two  dol¬ 
lars,  there  would  be  only  three  of  them,  but  there 
would  be  six  branded  8’s.  Thus,  a  sheep  with  two 
branded  8’s  represented  a  quarter  note,  and  a  sheep 
with  three  8’s,  a  dotted  quarter  note.  By  count¬ 
ing  the  number  of  sheep  and  branded  figures  in  each 
measure,  the  little  pupil  soon  overcame  the  trouble¬ 
some  %  time. 

A  “SEE  SAW”  ILLUSTRATION. 

IDA  A.  MESSER. 

When  a  pupil  finds  difficulty  in  playing  double 
notes  legato,  I  illustrate  by  explaining  that  the 
notes  must  be  considered  as  tilting,  two  on  each  end 
(for  one  knows  that  four  persons  can  tilt  as  well 
as  two)  and  that  one  end  (two  notes)  goes  down 
exactly  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  end  (the 
other  notes)  comes  up.  This  “tilting”  makes  double 
notes  quite  interesting  to  each  little  student. 


DIGNIFY  YOUR  PROFESSION. 


Eatery  legiumate  calling  in  life  may  be  made  a 
means  of  serving  God,  of  carrying  out  His  plan  and 
order  in  the  Avorld.  As  Dr.  Dale  has  somewhere 
said:  “It  is  part  of  God’s  order  that  men  shall  live 
by  eating  bread;  therefore  a  baker  who  conscienti¬ 
ously  makes  good,  Avholesome  bread  is  serving  Him. 
It  is  part  of  God’s  order  that  we  protect  our  bodies 
from  the  weather  by  Avearing  clothes,  that  Ave  live 
in  houses;  and  therefore  a  conscientious  shoemaker 
or  builder  serves  God.”  In  like  manner  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  part  of  God’s  order  that  the  mind,  the 
intellect,  the  perception  of  beauty,  the  artistic  facul¬ 
ties  or  susceptibilities  Avith  which  He  has  endowed 
us  shall  be  informed,  directed,  cultivated,  quickened, 
and  furnished  with  material  upon  which  to  exercise 
themselves.  If  it  is  “not  good  that  the  soul  be  with¬ 
out  knowledge,”  neither  is  it  good  that  the  faculties 
of  appreciation,  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  beauty  in  which  Ave  are  placed,  be  left  uncul¬ 
tured,  unprovided  for.  Therefore,  eATery  artistic  pro¬ 
ducer  and  every  artistic  educator  may,  in  his  sphere, 
serve  God;  may  help  to  lift  his  fellows  out  of  dull 
grossness,  making  it  all  the  difference  to  them  that 
they  shall  go  through  the  world  Avith  eyes  instead 
of  no  eyes;  ears,  instead  of  no  ears;  quickened  per¬ 
ceptions,  refined  tastes,  instead  of  stolid  materiality. 
And  I  may  be  pardoned  in  thinking  that  music  has 
a  refining  influence,  specially  delicate,  and  specially 
linkable  to  depraving  associations  or  applications, 
though  fallen  man  may  himself  curse  any  blessing; 
and  therefore  I  think  tnat  in  endeavoring  to  incul¬ 
cate  sound,  refined,  and  noble  views  about  music,  in 
my  calling  as  a  teacher,  I  may  truly  serve  our 
Maker. — Banister. 


The  deepest  spring  of  success  in  any  art  is  a  rich 
and  powerful  personality.  What  the  musician  needs 
primarily  as  a  foundation  for  technical  achievement 
is  the  filling  up  of  his  personality  Avith  the  poAver  in¬ 
herent  in  knowledge — a  knowledge  so  deep,  so  rich, 
so  vital  that  it  cannot  be  secured  by  any  mechanical 
process — knoAvledge  that  involves  the  action  of  the 
Avhole  nature,  the  imagination,  the  emotions,  the  rea¬ 
son,  the  will — knowledge  that  comes  by  a  sIoav  but 
ceaseless  growth  of  the  inner  man  in  all  of  its  facul¬ 
ties. — Dr.  E.  F.  Bartholomew. 
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LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  W.  J.  BALTZELL. 


XV. 

The  lesson  for  May  treated  of  the  musical  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  closed  with  the  period 
when  the  violin  was  coming  into  general  favor  as  the 
most  useful  musical  instrument.  The  present  lesson 
will  be  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the  violin,  with  a 
few  references  to  the  great  players  of  several  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

The  leading  representative  of  the  Brescian  school  of 
violinmakers  was  Gasparo  di  Salo,  who  was  born  at 
Salo,  Italy,  in  1542,  and  died  at  Brescia,  April  14, 
1609.  His  viols,  bass  viols,  and  contra  bass  viols  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  renown.  Another  representative  of  this 
school  was  Giovanni  Maggini  (1580-1640),  whose  in¬ 
struments  are  well  esteemed  to-day.  The  flowering 
period  of  violinmaking  was  that  in  which  the  Cre- 
monese  artisans  were  at  work.  The  first  great 
maker,  the  founder  of  this  school  of  violinmaking, 
was  Andreas  Amati,  born  about  1535,  and  died  in 
1611.  He  was  followed  by  his  sons,  Antonio  (1555- 
1635)  and  Girolamo  (1556-1630),  who  continued  the 
course  of  development  along  the  lines  of  their  father. 
But  it  remained  for  Nicolo,  son  of  Girolamo,  born 
December,  1596,  and  died  April  12,  1684,  to  shed  the 
fullest  glory  on  the  name  of  Amati.  The  feature  of 
the  Amati  violins  that  makes  them  valued  by  experts 
is  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone.  Some  violinists 
have  given  them  the  preference  for  chamber  music; 
they  do  not  possess  carrying  power  sufficient  for  a 
large  concert  hall.  A  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati,  who  be¬ 
came  as  famous  as  his  master  was  Andreas  Guar- 
neri,  born  about  1626  and  died  December  7,  1698.  He 
lived  in  Amati’s  house  and  in  his  earlier  work  fol¬ 
lowed  his  master’s  ideas,  but  later  developed  an  origi¬ 
nal  style.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Joseph,  who 
in  turn  departed  from  his  father’s  models;  by  another 
son,  Pietro,  who  showed  the  family  trait  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  style,  and  by  the  greatest  of  the  family, 
his  nephew,  Joseph  (Giuseppe),  called  “del  Gesu,” 
from  his  habit  of  adding  to  the  label  he  placed  in  his 
instruments,  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  He  was  a  born  ex¬ 
perimenter  and  on  that  account  his  instruments  are 
unequal  in  value.  “Throughout  his  career  he  worked 
with  no  uniformity  as  to  design,  size,  appearance,  or 
degree  of  finish,  and  without  any  guide  but  his  own 
genius,  and  the  scientific  principles  he  had  wrought 
out  by  experiment.”  His  violins  are  bolder  and  more 
rugged  in  outline  than  the  Amati,  by  which  he  gained 
a  more  powerful  tone.  The  greatest  genius  of  the 
Cremona  school  of  violin  makers  was  Antonius  Stra¬ 
divari,  born  at  Cremona  in  1644,  and  died  December 
18,  1736.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati.  but  de¬ 
parted  from  his  models  and  developed  a  style  of  his 
own,  which  seems  to  unite  the  sonorous  tone  and 
carrying  power  of  the  Ouarneri  with  the  sweetness 
and  purity  of  the  Amati.  The  label  he  used  was 
worded  as  follows:  “Antonius  Stradivarius  Cremo- 
nensis.  Facibat  Anno  17  —  A.  -(-  S.” 

Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice  had  good  makers 
whose  work  was  esteemed,  but  none  whose  instru¬ 
ments  could  compare  with  the  Cremona  makers. 

The  best  of  the  Tyrolese  makers  was  Jakob 
Stainer,  bom  at  Absam,  July  14,  1621,  and  died  in 
1683.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Nicolo  Amati,  but  his  instruments  show  little  trace 
of  Amati  influence.  Another  Tyrolese  maker  whose 
instruments  are  valued  was  Aegidius  Klotz,  born  at 
Mittenwald  (even  to-dav  a  center  of  the  violinmak¬ 
ing  industry)  in  165.3,  and  died  in  1743.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Stainer  school,  and  it  is  said  that 
violins  treasured  as  genuine  Stainers  are  the  work  of 
Klotz. 

The  secret  of  the  Cremona  makers  appears  to  be 
lost  beyond  recovery.  Instruments  have  been  taken 
apart  and  studied  thoroughly;  every  possible  meas¬ 


urement  has  been  taken,  and  the  model  followed 
with  the  utmost  faithfulness;  scientists  have  sought 
to  solve  the  problem;  experimenters  have  employed 
various  materials,  shapes,  varnishes,  etc.,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  produce  instruments  of  value  equal 
to  those  of  the  Cremonese  makers.  Their  perfection 
is  attributed  to  the  varnish,  to  a  specially  resonant 
wood  that  was  to  be  had  at  that  time,  and  to  care¬ 
ful  workmanship  as  well.  To  Arcangelo  Corelli,  born 
February,  1653,  is  generally  attributed  the  founding 
of  the  sehool  of  violin-plaving,  and  this  belief  is  true 
if  by  the  statement  we  mean  that  is  the  first  of  the 
epochmaking  masters.  Yet  as  we  have  seen  before, 
every  great  master,  every  genius,  is  the  result  of 
work  done  by  predecessors,  unknown  to  history,  or 
lost  sight  of  in  the  brilliance  of  the  great  lights  of 
history.  There  were  violinists  who  played  excellently 
and  wrote  well  for  the  instrument  before  Corelli 
came  into  prominence,  Farino,  who  made  what  were 
thought  extravagant  demands  on  the  technic  of 
players,  who  tried  to  imitate  cries  of  animals,  and 
sought  to  paint  pictures  with  tones;  Veracini,  who 
wrote  sonatas  for  the  violin;  Torelli,  who  has  been 
called  the  inventor  of  the  violin  concerto;  Vitali, 
whose  chaconne  may  be  considered  a  forerunner  of 
Bach’s;  and  finally  Corelli’s  teacher,  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista  Bassani,  who  lived  at  Padua,  1657-1716. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  violin-playing  says: 
“Difficult  as  it  is  to  construct  a  piece  of  work  out  of 
the  raw  material,  it  is  in  every  respect  easier  to  do 
that  than  to  conceive  the  plan  and  outlines  of  the 
same,  to  establish  irrevocably  the  mode  according  to 
which  the  structure  shall  be  made.”  That  is  exactly 
what  Corelli  did. 

With  sound  artistic  judgment  he  fixed  the  essential 
principles  of  violin-playing  as  well  as  violin  composi¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  the  violin  sonata,  and  left  to 
the  musical  world  an  indestructible  foundation  upon 
which  the  development  of  this  art  could  progress 
step  by  step.  Corelli  was  well  grounded  in  musical 
science,  and  at  first  settled  in  Munich,  one  of  the 
musical  centers  of  Germany;  he  attracted  great  at¬ 
tention  in  Germany  and  in  France  and  finally  fixed 
his  residence  in  Rome,  where  he  became  director  of 
the  private  orchestra  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  His 
countrymen  called  him  “virtuosissimo”  (superlative 
of  virtuoso),  the  true  Orpheus  of  his  time.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  include  48  three-part  sonatas  for  two 
violins,  with  a  third  part  for  an  organ  bass,  cem¬ 
balo,  bass  viol,  bass  lute  or  ’cello;  12  two-part  sona¬ 
tas  for  violin  and  cembalo;  9  sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  cembalo,  and  12  great  concertos  for  two  violins 
and  ’cello  as  solo  instruments  and  two  violins,  viola, 
and  bass  as  accompanying  instruments. 

Corelli’s  contribution  to  the  development  of  mu¬ 
sical  form  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  later  lesson.  For 
the  present  it  suffices  to  say  that  he  did  much  toward 
giving  definite  shape  to  the  ideas  of  musical  form 
that  had  been  in  an  experimental  stage  prior  to  his 
works.  In  his  sonatas  for  three  instruments  he 
clearly  points  the  way  to  the  string  quartet.  • 

Corelli  was  greatly  honored  during  his  lifetime 
and  had  many  pupils,  the  most  celebrated  being 
Francesco  Geminani  (1680-1762),  who  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  violin-playing  in 
England,  where  he  published,  in  1740,  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  violin  method,  “The  Art  of  Playing 
the  Violin,”  and  Pietro  Locatelli  (1693-1764),  called 
by  one  writer,  “the  great-grandfather  of  violin 
virtuosity.” 

From  Venice  came  another  great  player,  Antonio 
Vivaldi,  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  died  in  Venice  in  1743.  He  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  Germany.  His  principal  contribu¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  development  of  chamber  music  for  a 
solo  violin  with  accompaniment  of  orchestra  in  a 
form  which  was  long  accepted  as  a  model. 

Corelli  and  Vivaldi  prepared  the  way  for  a  third 
great  star,  Giuseppe  Tartini,  who  developed  the  violin 
sonata.  The  process  of  development  of  this  species 


of  composition  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  fact 
that  at  first  the  accompanying  instrument,  harpsi¬ 
chord,  etc.,  was  altogether  subordinate,  the  tone  was 
comparatively  weak  and  without  sustaining  power, 
as  compared  to  our  modern  piano,  was  monotonous 
and  expressionless.  The  violin,  on  the  contrary,  was 
as  perfect  then  as  now.  Tartini  was  born  April  11, 
1692,  and  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession  by  his 
parents.  A  secret  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  family  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a 
monastery  at  Assisi,  where  he  gave  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  violin  for  two  years.  His  reputation 
grew  so  much  that  he  was  asked  to  engage  in  a  con¬ 
test  with  the  noted  virtuoso,  Veracini.  He  heard  the 
latter  play,  and  then  withdrew  into  retirement  again 
and  devoted  himself  to  strengthening  his  technic. 
Among  other  things  he  made  some  improvements  to 
the  violin  bow,  and  when  he  finally  came  before  the 
public  he  was  the  greatest  artist  that  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  He  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  wher¬ 
ever  he  played,  in  his  own  country,  as  well  as  in 
other  lands.  After  some  years  of  travel  he  settled 
in  Padua,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  violin-playing, 
to  which  came  pupils  from  every  part  of  Europe.  In 
1714  he  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  the  so-called 
“combination  tones” — that  is,  the  sounding  of  a  deep 
tone  when  two  higher  tones  are  played  simultane¬ 
ously,  concerning  which  he  published  several  works. 
A  familiar  story  connected  with  Tartini  is  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  composition  known  as  “The  Devil’s  Trill.” 
He  died  February  16,  1770,  at  Padua.  Players  who 
came  after  Tartini  will  be  considered  in  a  later  lesson. 

If  a  teacher  can  find,  among  the  violins  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  friends  or  a  music  dealer,  instruments  copied 
after  the  Stradivari,  Amati,  Guarneri,  Maggini,  and 
Stainer  models,  he  will  be  able  to  show  the  physical 
differences.  The  Amati  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
other  makes,  except  the  Stainer,  and  is  arched  more 
in  the  top  and  back;  the  “Strad”  is  flatter,  larger, 
and  more  powerful  looking  to  the  eye;  the  Guarneri 
partakes  of  similar  proportions;  the  Maggini  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  lines  of  purfling  around  the  edges 
of  the  instrument ;  the  Stainer  is  arched  higher  than 
the  Amati.  Violins  built  after  a  certain  model  usu¬ 
ally  contain  a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  original 
maker. 

The  teacher  can  add  some  interesting  notes  about 
the  value  of  violins  made  by  the  great  makers.  Look 
up  the  story  of  Tartini  and  his  piece,  “The  Devil’s 
Trill,”  if  not  familiar  with  it. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Hector  Berlioz. 

I. 

The  march  of  recent  years  has  been  marked  by 
such  great  advances  in  all  forms  of  activity  that  dis¬ 
covery  and  invention  have  palled  upon  us;  our  im¬ 
aginations  refuse  to  be  stimulated  by  them,  and  we 
have  become  Nas6.  We  have  become  so  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  the  wonders  of  our 
day  almost  seem  always  to  have  been,  and  the  few 
short  years  that  mark  our  past  have  slipped  beyond 
our  ken.  Occasionally  some  incident,  a  chance  re¬ 
mark,  or  some  item  of  news  awakens  us  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  nearness  of  the  past,  and  a  hundred  years 
ago  is  brought  close  to  our  door. 

A  recent  news  paragraph  told  of  two  widows  who, 
when  quite  young,  had  married  participants  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  were  still  drawing  their  pensions 
from  the  government,  which  has  fought  and  won 
three  notable  wars  since  the  time  when  their  hus¬ 
bands  bore  arms.  This  bridging  of  nearly  a  century 
emphasizes  at  once  the  marvelous  progress  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  hundred  years.  Musical  readers 
will  recall  what  great  strides  have  been  made  in  mu¬ 
sic  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  are  startled  when  they  realize  how  easilv  its  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  are  brought  together.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  tone-poems  of  Richard  Strauss  to  the 
music  of  the  incoming  nineteenth  century.  The  dis¬ 
carded  bonds  of  the  formal,  harmonic,  and  melodic 
treatment  that  characterized  the  music  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  have  left  the  genius  of  a  Strauss  untram¬ 
meled,  and  have  made  possible  a  tonal  expression  of 
which  the  masters  of  that  day  did  not  even  dream. 
And  yet,  even  while  we  exclaim  at  the  marvelous 
productions  of  modern  romanticists  and  discant  on 
the  strait-laced  classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  suddenly  become  aware  that,  even  while  the  in- 
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cipient  American  government  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  1812  in  defense  of  its  right  to  exist,  the  entering 
wedge  of  the  new  musical  dispensation  was  being  put 
in  place.  From  1803  to  1813  there  came  to  certain 
of  the  humble  homes  of  Europe  the  founders  of  a 
new  musical  dynasty:  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Wagner  were  born  during  these 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  stretched 
their  life-spans  well  on  into  its  activities.  Hector 
Berlioz,  the  first  of  the  group,  came  from  a  nation 
from  which  a  reformer  could  hardly  be  expected,  and, 
while  he  is  not  always  identified  with  the  others  of 
the  group,  his  temperament  was  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  follow  the  beaten  track.  And 
herein  lies  the  point  of  our  biographic  study. 

II. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  1803,  the  son  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  French  doctor,  who  naturally  expected  that 
his  only  son  would  follow  obediently  in  his  foot¬ 
steps.  And  as  naturally,  so  the  course  of  nature 
seems  to  be,  the  son  despised  medicine,  with  its  hor¬ 
rors  of  dissection,  and  would  have  none  of  it.  The 
son  had  his  way  and  became  a  musician,  and  from 
the  time  when  he  was  able  to  realize  pain  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  the  day  when,  a  lonely,  disappointed  old  man, 
he  ended  his  struggle  in  death,  his  measure  of  pain 
and  distress  far  outweighed  his  meed  of  happiness. 

His  choice  made,  his  life  in  Paris  as  a  student, 
practically  disowned  by  his  family,  was  one  of  cease¬ 
less  striving  against  poverty  and  accumulating 
debts.  His  winning  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  after  four- 
unsuccessful  attempts,  whose  failure  he  attributes 
to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  judges,  brought 
some  relief,  but  the  lightening  of  financial  burdens 
did  not  compensate  for  the  lack  of  appreciation  and 
frequent  bitter  hostility  with  which  his  works  were 
greeted.  His  stay  in  Italy  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  prize  was  a  discontented  one,  and  he 
was  glad  to  get  back  to  Paris,  with  all  its  opposition 
and  care.  His  marriage,  which  at  first  promised  hap¬ 
piness,  and  later,  largely  through  his  own  fault,  was 
unhappy,  his  triumphal  journey  in  Germany,  and 
later  visits  to  London  are  events  which  his  own  tem¬ 
perament  molded  into  pain  and  pleasure  more  acute 
than  would  have  been  experienced  by  others.  His 
great  love  for  his  only  son,  his  second  marriage  and 
the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  become  reconciled  to  his  career,  and  finally 
the  death  of  his  son  in  a  foreign  land  were  succes¬ 
sive  phases  of  a  life  into  whose  sixty-three  years 
were  crowded  an  unusual  portion  of  trouble  and  ac¬ 
tivity. 

One  who  follows  the  story  of  Berlioz’s  life  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conviction  that  he  himself  was 
largely  responsible  for  much  of  the  storm  and  stress 
which  embittered  his  life.  The  Berlioz  of  his  “Mem¬ 
oirs”  is  a  strange  compound  of  persistence,  courage, 
obstinacy,  instability,  exaggeration,  prejudice,  hero¬ 
ism,  and  genius,  a  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness. 
His  many  loves,  overlapping,  simultaneous,  and  de¬ 
scribed  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  a  most  bewilder¬ 
ing  style,  are  the  result  of  his  ardent  volatile  tem¬ 
perament.  That  he  could  seriously  narrate  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  trip  from  Rome  to  Paris  to  kill  a  girl  who 
had  jilted  him,  which  was  abandoned  with  the  same 
facility  that  characterized  its  inception,  evidences 
his  theatrical  nature.  His  sudden  changes  from  deep¬ 
est  depression  to  a  corresponding  altitude  of  spirits, 
his  shouted  comments  and  criticisms  at  the  opera,  his 
excess  of  emotion  in  all  that  he  undertook  are  the 
outcome  of  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  everything 
with  which  he  had  to  do.  His  harsh  condemnation 
of  Cherubini  and  others  who  antagonized  him  reveals 
a  prejudice  which  causes  one  to  doubt  the  fairness  of 
his  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  his  indomitable 
pluck  in  the  face  of  endless  adversity,  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  unjust  criticism ;  his  quick  appreciation  and 
helpfulness  toward  young  musicians;  his  ability  to 
inspire  and  retain  the  warm,  self-sacrificing  friend¬ 
ship  of  men  like  Liszt,  Schumann,  Hiller,  Ferrand, 
Heller,  Dumas,  and  others,  shows  a  depth  and 
strength  of  character  that  goes  far  to  condone  many 
faults. 

Berlioz’s  music  reflects  both  the  good  and  faulty 
qualities  of  the  man.  His  personality  thoroughly 
understood,  his  music  will  also  be  understood.  The 
amazing  tone-poems  of  Richard  Strauss  are  no  more 
astounding  to-day  than  were  the  wondrous  concep¬ 
tions  of  Hector  Berlioz  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  Strauss  now  stands  the 
greatest  living  orchestral  technician,  so  Berlioz  was 
the  greatest  master  of  the  orchestra  of  his  day.  It 
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would  seem  that  the  very  exaggerated  nature  of  the 
man  made  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  the  massive 
effects  which  he  committed  to  paper.  The  intimate 
relationship  of  man  and  works  is  well  described  by 
Parry-  in  his  “Art  of  Music.”  He  says:  “Berlioz  was 
so  typical  a  Frenchman  in  this  respect  (a  theatrical 
view  of  things)  that  he  could  hardly  see  even  the 
events  of  his  own  life  as  they  actually  were;  but 
generally  in  the  light  of  a  fevered  frenzy,  which 
made  everything — both  ups  and  downs — look  several 
times  larger  than  the  reality  .  .  .  and  it  is  no 

wonder  that  when  he  took  to  experimenting  in  that 
line  of  art  he  made  it  even  more  theatrical  than  ordi- 
dinarv  theatrical  music,  because  he  had  to  supply 
the  effect  of  the  stage  and  the  footlights  and  all  the 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  evolutions  and  gesticula¬ 
tions  of  the  performers,  by  the  music  alone.  His 
enormous  skill  and  mastery  of  resource,  brilliant 
intelligence,  and  fiery  energy  were  all  concentrated 
in  the  endeavor  to  make  people  see  in  their  minds 
the  histrionic  presentation  of  such  histrionic  subjects 
as  dances  of  sylphs,  processions  of  pilgrims,  and 
orgies  of  brigands.  Even  the  colossal  dimensions  of 
his  orchestra,  with  its  many  square  yards  of  drum 
surface,  and  its  crowds  of  shining  yellow  brass  in¬ 
struments,  is  mainly  the  product  of  his  insatiable 
theatrical  thirst.” 

This  gives  a  good  idea  of  both  Berlioz  and  his  mu¬ 
sic,  but  it  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  his 
music  is  all  noise,  for,  noisy  though  much  of  it  is, 
there  is  also  much  of  subtle  charm  and  beauty  in  it. 

He  considered  music  a  definite  language  capable  of 
expressing  definite  ideas.  Writing  on  this  principle, 
he  was  practically  the  first  of  those  who  produced 
what  we  are  now  so  familiar  with — program  music. 
Berlioz  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  now  because  he 
treated  the  orchestra  a  hundred  years  ago  with  a 
mastery  from  which  our  moderns  have  learned  much. 
He  knew  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  each  instru¬ 
ment,  and  could  treat  and  combine  them  with  won¬ 
drous  skill  and  authority. 

The  study  of  the  life  of  this  composer  will  repay 
many  fold  in  the  lessons  it  teaches.  Material  will  be 
found  in  “The  Life  of  Hector  Berlioz  as  Written  in 
His  Letters  and  Memoirs,”  translated  by  Katharine 
F.  Boult;  “Studies  in  Modern  Music,”  first  series,  by 
W.  H.  Hadow;  “Berlioz,”  short  life  by  Joseph  Ben¬ 
nett,  Novello  series;  article  in  Grove’s  “Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians”;  and  Chapter  XIII  of 
Parry’s  “Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music.”  The  state 
of  musical  art  in  his  time  should  be  understood  in 
order  to  proper  proportion  of  emphasis. 


THE  MASTERS  AS  STUDENTS. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Robert  Schumann. 

Of  all  the  masters,  perhaps  none  in  his  student  life 
furnishes  a  closer  analogy  to  that  of  many  students 
of  to-day  than  Robert  Schumann.  The  conditions  of 
his  home  life,  the  character  and  attitude  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  the  environment  supplied  by  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  publisher  and  bookseller,  quite  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  the  surroundings  of  many  students  to-day. 
It  was  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  not  markedly  mu¬ 
sical,  but  characterized  by  a  happy  content  and  the 
satisfaction  of  refined  tastes.  The  father  was  an  en¬ 
ergetic  and  successful  business  man,  whom  a  slight 
physique  and  many  obstacles  and  reverses  could  not 
daunt.  His  literary  gifts  were  beyond  the  ordinary, 
and  to  his  business  activities  he  added  authorship. 
Doubtless  the  son  inherited  this  talent  of  the  father, 
as  he  did  also  his  quiet,  reserved,  and  earnest  nature. 

Schumann’s  home  life  was  the  normal  one  of  a 
well-ordered,  fully-provided-for  household.  Free  from 
the  deterrent  effects  of  poverty,  such  as  sent  the  in¬ 
fant  Haydn  from  home  when  he  needed  a  mother’s 
care;  and  from  the  burden  of  a  dissipated  father, 
which  embittered  Beethoven’s  early  years,  it  sur¬ 
rounded  the  boy  with  a  healthful,  happy  domestic 
atmosphere  in  which  he  could  develop  his  childhood 
traits  normally  and  happily.  So  far  as  we  know,  he 
inherited  no  musical  tendencies  from  either  parent. 
His  father,  while  not  particularly  appreciative  of 
music,  recognized  his  son’s  talents  and  encouraged 
him  in  their  cultivation,  securing  for  him  a  grand 
piano,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  boy.  A  collection 
of  piano  music  was  also  gradually  procured,  giving 
the  young  enthusiast  an  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  with  good  models. 

Although  the  boy’s  later  life  was  immersed  in  mel¬ 


ancholy,  his  younger  years  were  characterized  by  a 
brightness  of  disposition  that  made  him  a  favorite 
with  his  fellows.  He  was  ambitious  to  lead  without 
being  overbearing.  And  his  enthusiasm  found  vent 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  student  life,  even 
when  attempting  to  prepare  for  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tasteful  profession.  His  student  days  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  periods:  at  home,  at  Leipzig,  at 
Heidelberg,  and  again  at  Leipzig.  Its  direction  was 
twofold:  an  enthusiastic  study  of  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  poetry,  and  a  devoted  attention  to  the  piano; 
later,  after  the  maiming  of  his  finger,  to  composition. 
His  first  lessons,  taken  probably  when  he  was  7  years 
old,  were  given  by  Kuntsch,  a  professor  in  the 
Zwickau  High  School.  It  did  not  take  long  to  com¬ 
pass  all  this  rather  pedantic  and  narrow  teacher 
could  give  him.  Kuntsch  was  not  calculated  to  draw 
out  what  was  in  a  nature  so  talented  as  that  of  Schu¬ 
mann.  From  him  was  learned  something  of  piano¬ 
playing,  and,  despite  the  restricted  character  of  the 
instruction,  Schumann  was  thoroughly  aroused.  At¬ 
tempts  were  made  at  composition.  Already  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  extemporization,  which  later  enabled  him  mu¬ 
sically  to  picture  his  friends,  were  being  manifested. 

From  his  sixth  to  his  tenth  year  he  attended  a 
private  school  and  carried  on  these  studies  with 
Kuntsch.  He  did  not  evince  great  talents  in  his 
school  studies,  but  his  reading,  for  which  his  father’s 
store  offered  many  inducements,  and  his  music  pro¬ 
duced  encouraging  results.  Not  only  composition 
was  attempted,  but  also  authorship.  This  doubtless 
pleased  the  father,  who,  perhaps,  anticipated  a 
further  development  of  what  he  himself  had  under¬ 
taken.  Although  the  father’s  hopes  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  fulfilled,  these  efforts  were  the  first  steps  in  the 
literary  career  of  which  the  father  might  well  have 
been  proud.  About  this  time  he  heard  Moscheles, 
then  a  famous  pianist,  and  the  doors  of  art  swung 
more  widely  apart.  Entrance  into  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Zwickau  Academy,  in  1820,  added  to  his  school 
duties.  Here  he  remained  until  1828.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  was  availing  himself  of  one  of  the  best  means 
for  music  study  open  to  students;  he  was  playing 
four-hand,  with  a  fellow  student,  works  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  Czerny.  Happening 
to  discover  an  orchestral  score  with  parts  complete, 
he  organized  a  band  of  young  players,  consisting  of 
two  violins,  two  flutes,  a  clarionet,  and  two  horns, 
supplying  the  missing  parts  on  the  piano.  Other 
works  within  the  limited  capacity  of  this  body  were 
also  studied,  Schumann  doing  the  directing.  An  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  Weber  as  a  teacher  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  inexperienced  boy  undertook  to  carry  on  his 
studies  alone.  The  peril  of  such  a  course  is  obvious 
to  us,  and  it  was  not  entirely  harmless  to  the  boy, 
although  his  great  genius  largely  overcame  the  ten¬ 
dencies  which  this  self-direction  set  up. 

Until  his  sixteenth  year  Schumann  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  congenial  surroundings  of  his  home. 
At  this  age,  his  father,  who  seemed  to  have  appreci¬ 
ated  the  nature  of  the  boy,  died,  and  he  lost  a  sup¬ 
port  and  guidance  to  whose  absence,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  may  be  attributed  the  conflict  between  inclina¬ 
tion  and  duty  which  so  hampered  the  studies  of  his 
later  years.  Schumann’s  mother  appears  to  have 
been  a  well-meaning,  but  somewhat  weak  woman 
whose  social  instincts  were  against  the  adoption  of 
an  artistic  career.  In  1828,  the  18-year-old  youth 
went  to  Leipzig  to  take,  in  deference  to  his  mother’s 
wishes,  the  study  of  law.  From  this  time  until  his 
final  decision  to  follow  the  evident  bent  of  his  genius, 
Schumann’s  student  days  were  spent  in  the  pretence 
of  doing  one  thing  while  his  whole  mind  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  another. 

He  was  already  quite  a  notable  pianist,  his  im- 
provizations  were  remarkable,  and  his  mind  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  music.  Law  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
him,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  these  years  were 
to  bring  inadequate  returns.  Irregular  attendance 
upon  lectures,  to  which  never  a  thought  was  given 
between,  could  not  be  productive  of  much  good,  and 
the  time  devoted  to  music,  while  it  was  his  controll¬ 
ing  passion,  lacking  the  spur  of  a  determined  purpose, 
could  not  bring  the  development  so  necessary  to  one 
who  was  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
\et  his  great  genius,  his  association  with  musicians, 
the  musical  atmosphere  of  Leipzig,  and  occasional 
lessons  from  the  celebrated  Wieck  did  much  to  mold 
his  musical  nature.  Wieck,  with  his  remarkable 
pedagogic  ability,  gave  Schumann  his  first  reallv  sys¬ 
tematic  technical  knowledge.  Schumann’s  piano- 
plaving  lacked  the  knowledge  of  technic  and  propor¬ 
tion  that  it  should  have  had,  and  his  compositions 
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were  without  theoretic  foundation.  Even  Wieck 
could  not  arouse  in  him  an  interest  in  harmony;  he 
considered  it  unnecessary  for  the  pianist,  resembling 
in  this  many  present-day  students.  These  days  at 
Leipzig  were  filled  with  a  form  of  musical  activity 
that  could  not  fail  to  produce  excellent  results,  de¬ 
spite  many  defects.  The  works  ol  Schubert,  Bach, 
and  Beethoven  were  most  earnestly  studied  with  mu¬ 
sical  associates.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  musical  literature. 

His  stay  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1829,  was  a  repetition  of  his  life  at  Leip¬ 
zig,  law  being  even  more  completely  deserted.  He 
did  some  regular  work  in  his  piano-study  and  also  in 
composition,  but  his  weakness  in  musical  theory  was 
becoming  more  pronounced,  and  he  undertook  its 
study  alone.  He  took  little  part  in  the  student  life 
of  the  university,  giving  himself  over  to  his  music, 
with  his  friends.  This  could  only  result  in  a  day  of 
reckoning,  and  the  time  came  when  he  faced  failure 
to  pass  his  examinations.  His  friends  advised  him  to 
make  a  decision,  and  finally  he  wrote  his  mother  and 
guardian.  The  decision  to  abandon  law  meant  a  re¬ 
turn  to  Leipzig,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  piano 
in  earnest  with  Wieck.  But  a  trait  of  his  character 
which  shows  itself  at  various  times  caused  serious 
trouble,  and  his  career  as  a  pianist  was  ended.  He 
turned  at  once  to  composition,  but  his  lack  of  technic¬ 
al  training  was  an  obstacle  that  must  first  be  over¬ 
come.  At  the  age  of  20  he  entered  upon  serious  prep¬ 
aration  for  his  lifework  under  decidedly  discourag¬ 
ing  conditions.  Heinrich  Dorn  became  his  teacher  in 
composition,  and  took  great  interest  in  his  work.  The 
student  worked  so  assiduously  that  he  soon  overcame 
his  difficulties  and  entered  upon  the  career  which 
placed  him  among  the  greatest  of  the  romantic  com¬ 
posers. 

Schumann’s  student  days  offer  ample  material  for 
thought.  Living  in  a  home  in  which  conditions  were 
advantageous,  never  seriously  feeling  the  need  of 
money,  the  undirected  nature  of  his  early  studies, 
the  period  when  he  was  his  own  teacher,  and  the  long 
period  of  indecision  which  robbed  his  musical  work  of 
concentration  of  purpose,  all  conspired  to  retard  his 
progress,  and  left  some  marks  which  he  never  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated.  He  was  shy,  reserved,  and,  as  he 
passed  into  the  time  of  youth,  introspective.  His  in¬ 
tense  admiration  for  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  love 
poems  had  much  to  do  with  his  development.  The 
books  among  which  his  early  years  were  spent  were 
also  potential  in  molding  his  character.  The  trait  of 
obstinacy  which  showed  itself  at  times  worked  in¬ 
jury  to  some  extent.  The  story  of  his  student  days 
is  analogous  to  that  of  some  who  are  looking  forward 
to  a  future  of  achievement.  These  and  others  as  well 
will  profit  by  its  reading.  “Life  of  Schumann,”  by  J. 
von  Wasielewski,  contains  a  full  account  of  his 
younger  years.  “Studies  in  Modern  Music,”  by  W.  H. 
Hadow,  first  series,  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  study  of 
the  man  and  his  works.  Grove’s  “Dictionary  of  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Musicians”  has  an  appreciative  and  critical 
article.  Other  works  might  be  named,  but  these  will 
be  ample  to  give  a  very  complete  insight  into  his 
preparation  for  his  lifework. 


STUDIES  OF  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


BY  PRESTON  WARE  OREM. 


Four  modern  composers  are  represented  in  the 
compositions  selected  for  study  this  month:  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Godard,  Sinding,  and  Macdowell.  Of  these, 
the  latter  two  are  still  living.  The  four  differ  widely 
in  nationality.  Tschaikowsky  was  a  Russian;  Go¬ 
dard,  a  Frenchman;  Sinding  is  a  Norwegian,  and  Mac¬ 
dowell,  an  American. 

W  hen  we  consider  the  amount  of  pianoforte  music 
turned  out  by  modern  composers  it  seems  astonishing 
to  note  how  little  of  it  takes  a  real  permanent  hold 
on  the  popular  fancy,  how  few  pieces  really  live  for 
any  appreciable  length  of  time.  Many  pieces  spring 
into  popularity,  are  played  extensively  for  a  few 
seasons,  only  to  lapse  into  later  oblivion.  Such 
pieces,  although  having  certain  attractive  elements, 
do  not  wear  well.  Such  cannot  be  said  of  the  com¬ 
positions  under  discussion  this  month';  they  have 
been  before  the  public  for  some  time  and  are  either 
holding  their  own  or  increasing  in  favor  to  such  an 
extent  as  safely  to  place  themselves  in  the  standard 
teaching  repertoire  for  some  years  to  come.  These 
pieces,  conceived  in  the  modern  romantic  spirit,  must 
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be  approached  in  the  same  vein.  Contrast  and  origi¬ 
nality  in  coloring  and  effects  must  be  sought  after. 

Tschaikowsky:  June  (Barcarolle),  Op.  37,  No.  6. 

This  piece,  taken  from  a  set  called  the  “Seasons” 
is  capable  of  a  highly  effective  rendering,  but  de¬ 
mands  careful  handling.  The  songlike  first  theme 
must  be  delivered  in  rather  a  languorous  manner, 
with  full  broad  tone,  yet  tenderly.  The  tempo 
rubato  must  be  judiciously  employed.  The  picture 
is  one  of  a  moonlit  night  in  June,  a  boat  gently 
drifting,  the  song  of  a  lover,  rising  to  passionate 
pleading.  The  change  to  */<  time  marks  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  climax,  indicated  by  the  broad,  sweep¬ 
ing,  harplike  broken  chords  of  the  diminished  sev¬ 
enth.  The  return  of  the  first  theme,  introduced  by 
a  recitative  passage,  brings  with  it  a  counter-melody 
of  the  left  hand  suggesting  a  duel  idea.  Properly  to 
bring  out  this  effect  requires  careful  study.  It  is 
well  worth  it.  The  beautiful  coda  dying  away  ppp 
may  easily  suggest  the  swaying  of  the  boat,  the  rip¬ 
pling  of  the  waters,  and  the  glinting  of  starlight. 
A  truly  poetic  conception. 

Godard:  Second  Mazurka,  Op.  54  (in  B-flat). 

In  this  clever  piece  we  have  an  example  of  salon 
music  of  the  very  best  class.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Bach  the  idealization  of  the  various  dance  forms  has 
proven  a  favorite  vehicle  for  the  imaginative  flights 
of  many  composers.  In  the  works  of  Chopin  this 
device  reached  its  greatest  height.  Since  Chopin 
many  composers  have  essayed  the  idealized  mazurka; 
possibly  none  more  successfully  than  Godard. 

The  Second  Mazurka,  although  truly  pianistic  in 
its  idioms,  is  nevertheless  full  of  suggestive  orches¬ 
tral  coloring.  This  furnishes  our  interpretative  cue. 
The  piquant  first  theme,  with  its  rapid  flight  of  six¬ 
teenth  notes  and  snappy  mordents,  suggests  a  pas¬ 
sage  played  by  all  the  first  violins,  while  its  sonorous 
consequent  phrase,  cleverly  divided  between  the 
hands,  suggests  ’cellos  and  horns.  The  brilliant  little 
chromatic  and  cadenzalike  episode  leading  to  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  first  theme  must  be  deftly  executed;  the 
two  hands  so  following  each  other  as  to  sound  like 
one.  The  smooth  and  swaying  cantilena  in  G-flat 
suggests  a  passage  for  wood-wind  and  muted  strings, 
the  persistent  left-hand  figure  being  allotted  to  the 
violas.  It  seems  needless  to  remark  that  a  freedom 
of  tempo  is  indispensable  in  an  effective  rendering  of 
both  themes,  the  mazurka  rhythm,  however,  never 
being  lost  sight  of.  The  left  hand  melody  in  E-flat 
suggests  a  passage  for  full  orchestra  in  which  the 
trombones  and  basses  take  the  theme.  This  portion 
must  be  massive  and  dignified,  the  octaves  clear  and 
without  flippancy.  The  coquettish  coda,  with  its 
breaks  in  the  theme,  must  be  rendered  with  accuracy, 
the  rests  being  given  full  value. 

SlNDTNG:  FrUHLTNGSRAUSCHEN  (RUSTLE  OF 

Spring),  Op.  32,  No.  3. 

We  have  here  a  characteristic  composition  of 
great  merit,  a  modern  gem. 

The  German  word  rauschen  is  inadequately  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  English  word  “rustle.”  It  means  some¬ 
thing  more.  Possibly  the  piece  itself  will  help  us  ex¬ 
plain.  It  is  conceived  in  the  ultramodern  spirit,  the 
harmonies  and  general  treatment  reminding  us  per¬ 
sistently  of  Wagner,  suggesting  anon  the  “Magic 
Fire,”  the  “Waldweter,”  and  “Valhalla.”  The  picture 
is  that  of  Nature  bursting  forth  into  her  manifold  re¬ 
newed  activities.  Spring  has  come,  accompanied  by 
myriads  of  mysterious  sounds  and  voices. 

The  broad,  sonorous  melody  running  through  this 
piece  must  be  delivered  with  steadiness,  fully  and 
smoothly  brought  out,  enhanced- — but  never  obscured 
—by  the  brilliant  passage  work.  The  many  chromatic 
progressions  and  dissonant  harmonies  must  be 
clearly  brought  out  and  given  due  significance.  The 
piece  begins  pianissimo,  with  rising  and  falling  in¬ 
flections,  and  a  lengthy  crescendo  that  requires  care¬ 
ful  management  in  order  not  to  anticipate  the  cli¬ 
max.  The  rushing  upward  scale  passages  of  which 
Sinding  seems  so  fond  and  which  appear  in  so  many 
of  his  compositions  must  be  smoothly  brought  in, 
without  jerkiness. 

This  piece  demands  a  breadth  of  interpretation, 
coupled  with  warmth  of  coloring  and  poetic  ardor. 
Technically  it  requires  cleanness  and  accuracy  in  fin¬ 
ger  work,  a  loose  arm  and  wrist,  and  dexterity  in 
passage  playing. 

Macdowell:  Scottish  Tone  Picture,  Op.  31,  No.  2. 

We  have  here  a  definite  tone-picture.  Read  the 
,rerse  from  Heine  prefixed  to  this  piece  and  then  al¬ 


low  the  imagination  free  play.  We  have  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  waves,  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  the 
shrieking  of  the  winds,  the  distant  thunder.  During 
a  lull  of  the  storm  we  hear  a  plaintive  voice  singing 
sadly  a  Scotch  air,  accompanied  by  a  few  chords  on 
the  harp.  Afterward  the  storm  again  arises;  lashes 
itself  into  fury,  and  finally  dies  away;  when  again 
the  voice  is  heard,  the  melody  in  a  minor  key.  This 
comes  very  near  being  “program  music,”  does  it 
not?  Many  students  have  difficulty  with  the  time  of 
this  piece.  It  had  best  be  considered  as  having  two 
beats  to  the  measure,  thus  giving  groups  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  six,  and  seven  notes  to  the  beat.  In  the 
interpretation  the  dynamic  effects  vary  from  a  mur¬ 
muring  ppp  to  a  smashing  fff,  requiring  a  variety  of 
touches  from  delicate  finger  work  to  the  full  arm,  in¬ 
cluding  the  employment  of  the  clinging  legato  for  the 
songlike  second  theme. 

Careful  attention  must  be  paid  in  this  number  to 
the  proper  use  of  both  pedals,  singly  and  in  combina¬ 
tion.  By  this  means  much  variety  in  tone-color  may 
be  obtained.  The  damper  pedal  has  been  called  “the 
soul  of  the  pianoforte.”  Without  its  employment 
none  of  the  foregoing  pieces  can  be  satisfactorily 
rendered,  but  it  must  lie  used  with  discriminations. 
In  the  Macdowell  piece  the  soft  pedal  may  be  used 
to  special  advantage. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  to  the  study  of  the 
foregoing  pieces,  and  all  other  pieces,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  a  certain  degree  of  technical  proficiency  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite.  Bv  this  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
technical  work  of  the  pupil  must  always  be  a  degree 
in  advance  of  the  pieces  to  be  studied.  There  must  be 
no  bungling  in  execution  after  a  reasonable  amount 
of  practice,  and  the  attention  of  the  student  should 
not  be  distracted  from  the  interpretative  and  musi¬ 
cal  side  by  mere  mechanical  difficulties. 

A  Few  Words  by  the  Editor. 

The  suggestions  in  the  lessons  on  the  study  of 
piano  compositions  that  appear  from  month  to  month 
in  these  columns  are  not  final ;  they  are  not  complete 
or  exhaustive  by  any  means,  and  are  not  intended 
to  be.  The  aim  of  the  writers  is  to  present  useful 
ideas  on  salient  features  of  the  pieces  selected,  which 
suggestions  are  to  be  simply  a  guide  for  further  and 
fuller  study  of  the  same  pieces.  In  another  sense  the 
works  selected  for  examination  and  discussion  are 
to  be  considered  as  typical,  and  the  methods  used 
in  the  study  of  the  particular  piece  mentioned  are  to 
be  applied  to  others. 

The  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  encourage  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  to  go  below  the  surface  in  their 
study  of  piano  compositions.  Correct  note-plaving 
is  necessary,  of  course;  but  an  etude,  a  scale  study 
will  admit  of  that  much.  A  musical  composition 
worth  studying  is  worth  studying  well  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  the  hope  is  that  these  lessons  may  stimu¬ 
late  many  to  seek  methods  by  which  a  musical  tone- 
picture,  in  which,  as  in  Mr.  Macdowell’s  composition 
for  example,  the  composer  has  painted  a  succession 
of  moods  corresponding  to  pictures,  may  be  realized 
and  portrayed  anew  for  a  hearer.  These  qualities 
are  in  the  piece,  but  are  not  brought  out  by  merely 
playing  over  the  notes,  observing,  even  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care,  the  various  expression  marks.  The  true 
idea  of  the  piece  is  in  a  due  sense  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  various  elements  that  contribute  to 
the  effects.  A  musical  work  is  the  product  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  can  be  reproduced  artistically  only  with 
intelligence,  with  intelligent  design. 

It  is  worth  while  to  study  your  pieces  the  very 
best  you  know  how,  and  then  to  try  to  increase  the 
quality  of  your  “best.”  It  is  simply  amazing  how 
earnest,  conscientious  effort  to  improve  does  improve 
the  student.  This  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  and  well  for  us  that  it  is  so;  for  it  is  the  kev 
to  human  progress.  We  trust  that  our  readers  will 
profit  by  these  studies  of  musical  compositions,  and 
that  when  other  pieces  are  taken  up  for  discussion 
in  the  autumn  better  work  can  be  done  in  the  studio 
and  the  practice  room  because  of  the  suggestions 
and  the  very  practical  helps  that  have  appeared  in 
this  department  of  the  work  of  The  Etude.  These 
studies  will  be  resumed  with  the  issue  for  September. 
We  trust  that  teachers  will  arrange  for  a  class  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  pupils  next  fall,  at  least  one  a  month; 
use  these  lessons,  and  apply  the  same  methods  to  the 
other  pieces  published  in  The  Etude,  thus  giving 
work  to  pupils  in  the  second  to  the  fourth  grades. 


The  untrue  in  art  has  always  an  outward  success. 
—Falk. 
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ANTONIN  DVORAK. 


One  of  the  great  figures  of  modern  music  was 
taken  from  the  world  of  activity.  May  1st,  when 
Antonin  Dvorak,  the  Bohemian  composer,  died  at 
Prague.  The  Etude,  for  May,  department  of  Study 
Club  Work,  contained  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
composer  and  also  of  his  work  as  a  student,  so  that 
we  shall  not  add  a  long  biographical  notice  in  this  is¬ 
sue.  The  cause  of  Dvorak’s  death  is  given  as  apo¬ 
plexy. 

His  career  shows  what  hard  work,  a  sturdy  consti¬ 
tution,  and  thorough  study  of  the  classics  can  do  for 
a  musician,  supplying  the  place  of  teachers.  Poverty 
did  not  daunt  him,  neither  did  early  failures  dis¬ 
courage  or  sour  him. 

He  was  born  at  Miihlhausen,  Bohemia,  September 
8,  1841,  and  was  intended  to  follow  his  father’s  trade 
as  a  butcher.  But  his  musical  inclinations  were  not 
to  be  repressed  and  in  course  of  time  he  was  able  to 
study  music  and  to  support  himself  most  meagerly 
by  professional  work.  He  was  thrown  into  close 
contact  witn  the  national  literary  and  musical  move¬ 
ment  in  which  Smetana  was  a  leading  figure,  and 
became  imbued  with  these  ideas,  although  he  was 
never  ready  wholly  to  abandon  the  classic  forms. 
After  various  attempts  in  composition,  which  were 
only  partially  successful  the  government  granted  him 
a  small  yearly  stipend  in  1875.  The  following  year  he 
gave  himself  altogether  to  composition,  and  to  this 
period  belongs  his  great  oratorio,  “Stabat  Mater.” 
His  “Slavonic  Dances,”  which  came  out  in  1877  and 


helped  to  carry  his  fame  all  over  the  musical  world. 
Other  works  followed,  and  a  visit  to  England  to  con¬ 
duct  his  “Stabat  Mater”  resulted  in  a  commission  to 
compose  a  work  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1885, 
which  resulted  in  “The  Spectre’s  Bride.”  The  next 
year  he  wrote  “St.  Ludmilla”  for  the  Leeds  Festival. 
The  Austrian  government  decorated  him  in  1889,  in 
1890  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  while  the 
University  of  Prague  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  In  1892  he  was  ottered  a  position  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conservatory  of  Music  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  a 
year,  and  held  the  position  for  three  years,  during 
which  several  American  composers,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Camille  W.  Zeek- 
wer,  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis,  and  H.  T.  Bur¬ 
leigh  were  his  pupils. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  New  York  City  that  he 
became  interested  in  the  possibility  of  founding  an 
American  style  of  music.  His  idea  was  that,  since  we 
have  not  a  folk  song,  such  as  other  nations  have, 
upon  which  to  base  national  music,  the  composer 
should  turn  to  the  melodies  of  the  negro  race  and  the 
chants  of  the  Indian,  for  material.  His  most  notable 
composition  along  these  lines  was  the  E  minor  syn. 
phony  “From  the  New  World,”  which  was  first  per¬ 
formed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  un¬ 
der  Anton  Seidl’s  direction,  December  15,  1893. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Camille  W.  Zeckwer,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  following  personal  recollections 
of  his  teacher: — 

It  was  evident  that  Dvorak  did  not  expect  to  make 
a.  permanent  home  in  the  United  States,  since  he  left 
some  of  his  children  in  Bohemia.  Both  he  and  his 


wife  were  unhappy  here,  as  the  following  incident 
will  show: — 

One  time  during  a  lesson  I  was  instrumentating  a 
march  of  Schubert’s  and  Dvorak  several  times  left 
the  room.  Once  he  came  back  in  tears  and  made  the 
remark  that  iifteen  years  before,  when  he  was  starv- 
ing,  he  was  happier  than  he  was  then,  earning  $15,000 
a  year. 

The  character  of  the  music  of  his  “Stabat  Mater” 
shows  that  Dvorak  wrote  for  a  service  with  which  he 
was  in  thorough  sympathy.  He  was  a  very  good 
Catholic.  I  asked  him  on  many  occasions  to  make  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia.  He  made  several  attempts,  and 
finally  went  so  far  as  to  pack  his  suit  case.  When 
we  had  almost  reached  the  ferry  he  turned  around 
and  said  “No,  I  will  not  go.”  I  found  out  afterward, 
through  Richard  Burmeisrer,  that  the  reason  Dvorak 
did  not  come  was  because  he  wras  afraid  he  could  not 
get  to  6  o’clock  mass. 

Dvorak  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  earnest,  thor¬ 
ough  student.  He  was  largely  self-educated.  He  re¬ 
ceived  all  his  knowledge  from  scores,  hoc  from  books 
at  all.  To  show  his  respect  and  adherence  to  classic 
models  I  recall  that  when  I  was  writing  a  trio  with 
him  he  made  me  write,  to  the  first  movement,  eight 
developments,  modeled  exactly  as  the  trio  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  in  C  minor. 

He  had  a  tender  appreciation  of  the  trial  a  house¬ 
wife  is  sometimes  put  to  when  an  unexpected  visitor 
comes  to  dine.  One  day  he  invited  me  to  lunch  at 
his  home  on  East  Seventeenth  Street,  not  far  from 
the  conservatory.  After  the  lesson  I  walked  over 
with  him  and  when  we  got  near  his  home,  he  got 
suddenly  very  quiet,  put  his  arm  around  me,  and 
asked  me  wrhat  time  my  train  went.  I  told  him  2 
o’clock.  It  was  then  fifteen  minutes  before  2.  He 
turned  around  and  said:  “You  had  better  hurry, 
and  make  it  then.” 

Although  he  was  strongly  national  in  his  ideas 
and  sympathies,  he  was  not  narrow.  He  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish  very  well,  and  his  instruction  did  not  suffer  from 
inability  to  express  himself  clearly  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Although  his  instinct  and  his  greatest  work 
was  orchestral  rather  than  pianistic,  he  played  the 
piano  very  well.  He  considered  Chopin  the  greatest 
writer  for  the  piano  who  had  ever  lived  or  ever  will 
live.  He  was  very  fond  of  Bach,  more  so  even  than 
of  Wagner.  The  former’s  modulations  he  considered 
superior  to  those  of  the  latter. 

He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  methods  of 
American  conservatories  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  them.  They  were  all  money-making  schemes. 
New  York  is  a  place  everyone  should  see,  but  not  a 
place  to  live.  In  regard  to  American  pupils,  he  once 
expressed  himself  in  their  favor  as  very  talented. 
In  his  opinion,  in  a  hundred  years  America  will  be 
the  musical  center  of  the  world. 


TIME. 


BY  W.  D.  ARMSTRONG. 


The  violinist,  or  any  member  of  a  large  concert 
orchestra,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  perfect  timist. 
Further,  he  must  play  with  expression  the  parts  as¬ 
signed  to  him.  The  goal  aimed  at  in  all  technical 
work  is  accuracy  of  execution  and  expression. 

Many  students  have,  to  a  large  degree,  this  time- 
faculty,  cultivated  or  natural,  which,  if  not  care¬ 
fully  developed,  may  run  to  mere  mechanical  per¬ 
formances.  They  overlook  the  esthetic  in  order  to 
be  exactly  on  the  count  or  beat.  Others  have  a 
predominance  of  the  expressive  side  and  sacrifice  the 
tempo.  In  few  instances  are  both  of  these  qualities 
combined. 

How  rare  are  good  interpreters  of  the  sonata 
form,  which  demands  clear,  concise  technical  work, 
in  the  first  and  last  movements,  and  a  deep,  soulful, 
melodic  treatment  of  the  andantes,  adagios,  and 
larghettos!  During  the  past  ninety  or  hundred 
years,  since  the  introduction  of  ritardando,  rallen- 
tando,  and  rubato  there  has  come  a  tendency  to 
digress  from  the  old,  trodden  paths,  and  who  will 
say  that  our  modern  music  does  not  demand  this 
digressing?  The  “Gypsy  Rondo”  of  Franz  Joseph 
Haydn,  if  played  according  to  tradition,  would 
sound  just  as  well  on  the  pianola  as  the  piano.  Start 
it  off  at  a  certain  metronomic  beat,  and  keep  it  up 
to  the  end.  Ground  out,  as  it  were,  in  this  manner, 
does  it  interest  you?  No,  it  lacks  something  to 
make  it  perfect.  What  is  it,  you  ask  ?  It  needs  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  performer’s  personality  along  with 


its  mechanical  movement. 

The  student’s  training  should  be  along  broad  lines, 
so  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  play  in  both  the 
strict  and  variable  styles.  Speaking  of  the  strict 
style,  one  advances  rapidly  in  this  direction  by  at 
first  practicing  slowly.  In  taking  up  the  scales  let 
them  be  studied  systematically;  if  there  are  whole 
notes,  have  each  tone  counted  and  made  to  sound  as 
such;  then  each  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  arpeg¬ 
gios,  chords,  and  octaves  may  receive  like  attention. 
Following  this  comes  the  admirable  results  ootained 
from  duet  playing,  which  enauies  the  student  to 
keep  up  his  part  as  regards  the  time,  and  to  read 
and  to  be  ready  for  any  group  or  arrangement  ol 
notes  that  may  be  in  the  score. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  (early 
in  one’s  musical  education)  the  playing  of  accom¬ 
paniments  is  advisable.  In  some  instances,  yes;  in 
others,  no.  Of  late  the  art  of  playing  accompani¬ 
ments  has  almost  become  a  specialty,  and  requires 
a  particular  theoretic  and  technical  equipment,  which 
may  be  of  advantage  to  the  concert  pianist,  but  is 
not  always  so ;  in  fact,  many  of  our  great  performers 
are  not  good  accompanists. 

Whoever  has  heard  a  rendering  of  Schubert’s 
“Who  is  Sylvia  ?”  played  in  exact  time,  no  doubt 
wished  that  a  little  variation  or  expression  might 
be  introduced  at  intervals. 

Perfect  ensemble  is  a  rarity,  but  may  be  acquired 
by  first  mastering  the  exact  style,  and  carrying  it  to 
a  point  where  the  other  may  be  safely  essayed. 
Paderewski  plays  the  little  rondos  of  Mozart,  seem¬ 
ingly  in  the  most  mechanical  way  imaginable.  There 
is  apparently  not  the  deviation  of  a  second  from  the 
time.  Still,  there  is  that  wonderful  repose  that 
centers  all  one’s  interest  in  the  simple  composition. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  plays  one  of  Chopin’s,  or  of 
his  own  nocturnes,  with  the  utmost  possible  abandon 
and  caprice.  Here  is  art !  worthy  of  imitation  and 
labor. 


THE  NEW  MUSIC  TEACHING. 


The  “new”  music  teaching  aims  to  make  the 
music  work  more  than  anything  else  an  ethical  ex¬ 
perience  for  children,  and  by  this  same  token  it  will 
only  be  attempted  by  teachers  whose  ethical  experi¬ 
ence  has  taken  such  direction  as  to  make  this  sort 
of  teaching  the  only  expression  possible  to  them. 
The  simple  determination  to  be  up  to  date  can  no 
more  lead  one  to  the  “new”  point  of  view  than  the 
determination  to  be  conservative  can  keep  one  from 
it,  providing  the  train  is  laid  in  general  experience 
by  one’s  habitual  mode  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Like  all  those  things  that  have  to  do  with  the 
subjective  life,  the  “new”  music  teaching  is  harder 
to  define,  harder  to  put  into  recipe,  harder  to  popu¬ 
larize  than  that  which  involves  only  fixed  methods 
of  procedure  and  the  marshaling  of  plain  facts.  Like 
all  things  which  touch  the  inner  life,  to  comprehend 
its  real  spirit  requires  less  a  change  of  mind  than  a 
“change  of  heart”;  the  “new”  idea  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  its  educational  application  alone,  out  of  its 
connection  or  relation  with  the  cognate  phases  or 
general  experience;  it  will  not  be  vital  in  its  mean¬ 
ing  unless  it  has  its  root  further  down,  or  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  itself  as  it  grows,  in  a  many-sided  contact  with 
life  in  every  phase  of  which  the  principles  of  self- 
expression  and  interpretation  are  reflected  again  and 
again. 

The  “new”  phases  of  our  modern  theology,  sociol- 
ogy,  philanthrophy,  social  and  civic  consciousness 
are  not  abstractions,  they  are  the  summary  of  mani¬ 
fold  expressions  of  individuality  from  real  men  and 
women.  Those  who  interpret  these  expressions  of 
the  time  in  the  light  of  what  they  read,  see,  hear, 
and  live  cannot  fail  to  hear  from  all  certain  over¬ 
tones  and  undertones  in  common,  which,  as  they 
blend,  reinforce,  and  interpret  each  other,  we  have 
epitomized  in  general  as  the  “new  thought.”  Peo¬ 
ple  in  whom  this  interpretation  finds  response  can¬ 
not  help  giving  out,  in  their  work,  whatever  it  may 
be,  however  crude  it  may  be,  some  expression  which 
sounds  the  same  keynote — the  fundamental  of  the 
“modern  spirit.”  It  is  this  feeling  which  has  brought 
about  the  “new  education,”  and  likewise  the  new 
music  teaching — the  spirit  of  self-expression  and  in¬ 
terpretation  for  and  in  and  through  every  phase  of 
life.— H.  M.  /’.,  in  the  School  Music  Monthly. 


The  pianist  who  is  nothing  but  a  good  pianist  is  a 
bad  pianist. — Lavignac. 
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Do  not  change  your 
CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS,  address  on  The  Etude 

subscription  list  for  only 
the  two  summer  months,  but  leave  orders  with  your 
postmaster  to  forward  your  copies.  The  main  reason 
for  this  request  is  that  few,  if  any,  remember  to  no¬ 
tify  us  to  change  it  back  again,  which  notification  is 
just  as  important  as  the  first;  the  result  is  dissatis¬ 
faction,  for  which  we  get  the  blame,  although  not 
our  fault. 

#  #  * 

During  the  summer  months  now  at  hand  some 
teachers  will  do  but  little  work  in  teaching,  while 
others  will  be,  perhaps,  busier  than  during  the  winter 
months.  Teachers  whose  pupils  stop  lessons  during 
the  summer  will  find  The  Etude  a  splendid  help  in 
keeping  up  interest  in  musical  work.  The  articles  are 
bright,  inspiring,  and  instructive,  and  the  music  spe¬ 
cially  attractive  to  pupils  who  are  not  taking  regular 
lessons.  We  will  have  some  helps  for  students  who 
wish  to  do  musical  work  for  themselves  during  the 
summer  months.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  should 
cut  away  entirely  from  music  during  the  vacation 
season;  some  little  point  of  practice,  some  line  of 
study  or  of  reading  should  be  kept  up,  and  The 
Etude  contains  just  such  valuable  suggestions. 
Teachers  can  influence  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
their  pupils  by  inducing  them  to  become  subscribers 
before  they  have  discontinued  their  lessons  for  the 
summer.  The  present  month  is  the  time  in  which  to 
make  the  effort  to  induce  them  to  take  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  or  even  a  trial  subscription  for  a  shorter 
time,  as  per  the  offer  in  another  note  on  this  page. 
Some  teachers  value  The  Etude  so  highly  that  they 
arrange  with  parents  to  include  $1.50  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  bill  for  music.  Try  this  plan  and  note  the 
beneficial  results  to  the  work  of  your  pupils.  Try  to 
get  up  a  club  among  your  pupils. 

*  *  * 

RETURNS  OF  “ON  SALE”  MUSIC. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of 
all  packages  returned  to  us,  whether  by  mail,  express, 
or  freight. 

During  June  and  July  we  expect  the  return  of  all 
music  sent  out  “On  Sale”  during  the  previous  season 
that  has  not  been  used  and  is  not  damaged. 

Return  small  packages  by  mail  (2  ounces  for  1 
cent) ;  packages  of  4  pounds  and  over  return  by  ex¬ 
press  at  prepaid  printed  matter  rates  or  prepaid 
regular  express,  whichever  is  the  cheaper.  Your  ex¬ 
press  agent  will  decide  this  for  you;  the  prepaid 
printed  matter  rate  is  2  ounces  for  1  cent. 

Our  customers  are  entitled  to  the  publishers’ 
printed-matter  rates  on  the  return,  because  the  pack¬ 
ages  are  originally  sent  out  that  way  by  us. 

If  mail  is  preferred,  do  up  in  4-pound  packages; 
rate,  8  cents  per  pound.  Larger  packages  to  be  re¬ 
turned  by  freight  securely  boxed. 

Pack  all  packages  as  much  as  possible  flat  between 
pasteboards. 

The  most  important  direction  that  we  can  give 
you  is  to  be  sure  to  place  your  name  and  address  on 
the  outside  of  all  packages  returned. 

Read  the  directions  as  to  settlements. 

*  *  * 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Y  e  expect  that  we  receive  complete  settlements 
from  all  of  our  patrons  at  least  once  every  year; 
this  is  that  time.  Return  the  music  that  has  been 
sent  “On  Sale”  (see  directions  in  a  previous  note) ; 
we  will  send  immediately  upon  receipt  a  credit  mem¬ 
orandum  of  the  value  of  such  returns,  this  amount, 
deducted  from  the  total  of  the  June  1st  statement, 
shows  the  amount  due  us. 

There  is  only  one  exception  we  make  to  the  above 
rule  of  a  complete  settlement  over  a  year.  If  a  com¬ 
plete  settlement  was  made  last  year,  then  we  will 
allow  the  music  of  our  own  publications  kept  an¬ 
other  season  upon  the  payment  to  us  of  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  value  of  the  “On  Sale”  account, 
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the  amount  for  regular  publications  not  “On  Sale”  to 
be  settled  in  full  as  usual. 

If  the  complete  settlement  was  not  made  last  year, 
then  we  desire  the  returns  and  full  settlement  made 
during  the  coming  two  months  without  fail. 

Our  thanks  are  due  our  patrons  for  their  valued 
orders  sent  us  during  the  past  season. 

*  *  * 

We  are  better  prepared  during  the  summer  months 
even  than  during  the  winter  to  fill  orders  promptly 
and  accurately;  particularly  is  this  true  of  selections 
of  “On  Sale”  music.  We  have  the  same  large  force 
of  clerks  and  not  so  much  business.  Send  for  our 
line  of  catalogues  explaining  our  original  and  unique 
system  of  dealing  with  the  profession,  unique  in  its 
liberality  and  from  the  fact  that  every  large  pub¬ 
lisher  is  approaching  our  plan.  We  are  constantly 
improving  our  service,  however,  and  we  invite  com¬ 
parison  of  our  editions,  our  service,  and  our  methods. 
*  *  * 

We  will  continue  our  usual  three  months’  summer 
subscription  offer  for  The  Etude.  The  prime  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  offer  is  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  music 
when  the  regular  lessons  are  suspended.  We  will 
send  The  Etude  for  any  three  summer  months  for 
only  25  cents.  Before  your  class  is  abandoned  pro¬ 
cure  as  many  subscriptions  as  possible.  Many  will 
take  this  trial  subscription  if  asked  to  do  so  by  their 
teacher.  The  pupils  will  have  interesting  music  to 
play  during  the  summer  and  will  be  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  to  resume  regular  lessons  in  the  fall.  Try  this 
plan.  It  is  no  experiment. 

*  *  * 

The  Third  Grade  of  H.  W.  Greene’s  great  work, 
“Standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing,”  is  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  and  the  usual  special  offer  is  still  in 
force.  We  will  send  the  work,  when  published,  for 
only  40  cents,  postpaid.  We  will  also  send  Volumes 
I,  II,  and  III  for  $1.00.  The  first  two  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  immediately,  but  in  no  case  will  orders  for  Vol¬ 
umes  I  and  II  separately  be  sent  at  these  prices. 
This  work  is  the  first  systematic  course  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges.  If  you  are  getting  up  a  new 
catalogue  and  desire  the  best  course  for  graduation, 
select  this  one.  This  is  the  great  object  Mr.  Greene 
had  in  mind  in  collecting  the  material.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  any  system  of  voice-training. 

*  *  * 

“Eight-Measure  Studies  in  all  Iveys,”  by  Carl 
Ivoelling,  Op.  373,  is  a  new  work  which  we  are  about 
to  publish.  It  consists  of  twenty-six  studies,  each  in 
a  different  key,  and  including  all  major  and  minor 
keys  in  general  use.  The  studies  are  each  eight 
measures  in  length  and  are  diversified  as  to  melodic, 
rhythmic,  and  harmonic  character,  each  illustrating 
some  special  technical  point.  Each  study  is  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  exercise  consisting  of  scale,  chord, 
and  arpeggio  work  in  the  appropriate  key. 

The  value  of  such  studies  arranged  in  this  manner 
is  beyond  question.  In  addition  to  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  technical  work,  pupils  are  readily  familiar¬ 
ized  with  all  keys.  A  short,  pithy  exercise  or  study 
thoroughly  mastered  is  worth  many  tedious  and 
spun-out  studies  only  half  learned. 

Teachers  will  be  much  interested  in  these  studies 
of  Koelling.  They  are  well  worth  critical  examina¬ 
tion  and  thorough  trial. 

We  make  this  month  an  introductory  offer  of  15 
cents  per  copy,  postage  paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the 
order;  if  a  charge  is  to  be  made  on  our  books,  the 
postage  is  additional. 

*  *  * 

“The  Organ-player,”  a  collection  of  standard  and 
original  compositions  and  arrangements  for  the  pipe- 
organ,  is  about  ready  for  the  press  and  will  shortly 
be  issued.  This  will  positively  be  the  last  month  of 
the  special  offer,  after  which  it  will  be  withdrawn. 
This  work  will  equal  in  size  and  general  excellence  of 
style  and  makeup  most  volumes  now  selling  for  $2.00 
and  $2.50.  It  will  contain  about  forty  pieces,  all  se¬ 
lected  with  great  care  and  after  much  research.  Our 
aim  has  been  to  furnish  music  suitable  for  all  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  a  pipe-organ  may  be  used.  There 
is  positively  no  padding  in  the  book,  no  dry  or  unin¬ 
teresting  numbers.  The  standard  pieces  included  are 
such  as  are  in  general  demand.  Many  transcriptions 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  especially  for 
this  book.  Many  new  and  original  pieces  are  also  in¬ 
cluded,  not  having  previously  appeared  in  any  collec¬ 
tion.  While  the  work  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
Orem,  and  is  under  his  general  supervision,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  number  of  eminent  and  experienced  organ¬ 


ists  have  been  enlisted  in  the  editing  and  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  regular  price  will  be  $1.50.  For  this  month 
only  the  special  price  will  remain  at  75  cents,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  order.  If  the  book  is  to  be 
charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 

*  *  * 

The  new  four-hand  collection,  “The  Two  Pianists,” 
is  out,  and  all  advance  subscribers  will  receive  their 
copies.  It  is  pronounced  the  finest  collection  of  four- 
hand  music  ever  issued;  every  piece  is  a  gem.  There 
are  no  long  repetitions.  The  plates  are  large,  and  in 
many  cases  special  plates  have  been  engraved  in  or¬ 
der  to  condense  pages.  In  this  way  there  has  been 
crowded  into  the  book  double  the  amount  of  material 
than  could  have  been  used  otherwise.  Many  publish¬ 
ers  endeavor  to  make  a  piece  cover  as  many  pages 
as  possible,  so  that  a  higher  price  can  be  placed  upon 
it.  In  all  our  publications  we  do  the  opposite.  We 
use  large  plates,  make  use  of  the  repetition  sign,  and 
instead  of  engraving  out,  we  use  the  da  capo  sign, 
and  in  every  way  we  aim  to  give  as  much  as  possible 
to  our  patrons  without,  however,  in  the  least  sacri¬ 
ficing  any  part  of  the  composition. 

The  new  four-hand  volume  bears  our  own  good 
record  for  handsome  printing.  It  has  a  most  attract¬ 
ive  title. 

The  special  offer  on  the  volume  is  now  withdrawn, 
and  any  of  our  patrons  who  desire  to  examine  the 
volume  can  have  the  same  sent  on  selection. 

The  Mandolin  Collection,  which  has  been  on  special 
offer,  is  alsp  out,  and  the  special  offer  is  likewise 
withdrawn. 

*  *  * 

We  have  a  number  of  very  interesting  volumes 
which  we  will  offer  this  month  at  special  price.  These 
volumes  are  a  part  of  the  H.  B.  Stevens  Company 
stock.  They  were  agents  for  the  collections,  and  the 
stock  on  hand  is  very  limited.  The  collections  are  all 
imported  and  are  high-class  publications. 

In  ordering  make  a  choice  of  several  volumes,  so 
that  in  case  one  is  exhausted,  wre  can  send  another. 
The  price,  40  cents  per  volume,  includes  postage  paid, 
and  cash  must  accompany  the  order.  The  books  are 
not  returnable. 

Do  not  forget  to  make  a  first,  second,  and  third 
choice.  The  following  is  the  list  of  books: — 

Campbell,  H.  A.  J.,  “Album  of  Six  Songs.” 

Ford,  “Album  of  Songs”;  words  by  Shelley. 

Braun,  “Album  of  Six  Songs”;  words  by  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  others. 

Moszkowski,  Op.  31,  “Album  of  Six  Pieces,”  with 
portrait. 

Albeniz,  J..  Op.  165,  “Espafia”;  six  pieces. 

Bach,  L.  Emile,  “Danses  Polonaises”;  two  or  four 
hands. 

*  *  * 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  music — instrumental 
or  vocal — of  a  patriotic  character  to  persons  who 
may  wish  to  celebrate  our  national  birthday,  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

*  *  * 

Reed-Organ  Music. — On  the  third  page  of  the 
cover  this  month  will  be  found  perhaps  the  largest 
and  surely  the  most  valuable  list  of  purely  reed-or¬ 
gan  music  that  can  be  found  brought  together  by 
any  one  publisher.  Examine  this  list;  let  us  send  a 
selection  “On  Sale”  if  you  have  reed-organ  pupils 
during  the  summer  months.  We  will  gladly  do  this 
at  the  usual  liberal  discounts  given  on  sheet  music  of 
our  own  publication.  Send  for  special  “On  Sale”  cir¬ 
cular. 

*  *  * 

Summer  New  Music. — For  the  convenience  and 
use  of  those  teachers  who  continue  their  work  during 
the  summer  we  will  send  out  perhaps  two  packages 
of  the  best  of  our  new  publications  “On  Sale,”  either 
A’ocal  or  for  piano.  The  discounts  and  the  rules  are 
the  same  as  allowed  on  the  regular  “New  Music  On 
Sale”  sent  out  monthly  during  the  winter  season. 
Order  these  packages  now,  if  interested — about  a 
dozen  pieces  in  each  package,  those  not  used  being 
returnable. 

*  *  * 

The  music  in  this  issue  comprises  ten  pieces  of 
diverse  character  and  of  various  grades,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  of  real  value.  The  two  “Study  Club” 
pieces  are  striking  examples,  suitable  for  analytic 
study,  for  teaching  and  recital  purposes.  The  four- 
hand  piece  is  an  effective  arrangement  of  von  Blon’s 
“Sizillietta.”  an  orchestral  composition  of  much  popu¬ 
larity  abroad.  A  new  composition  by  Read  will  be 
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welcome  to  many.  His  nocturne,  “Evening,”  should 
prove  a  popular  companion  piece  to  his  “Sunset.” 
Bechter’s  “Sweet  Bess”  and  Hamer’s  “Violets”  are 
two  easy  teaching  pieces  of  more  than  usual  har¬ 
monic  richness  and  interest.  They  will  be  appreciated 
by  pupils.  Pierre  Renard’s  “Song  in  the  Heart”  is  a 
fine  bit  of  drawing-room  music,  original  and  expres¬ 
sive.  Brackett’s  “Pance  of  the  Fireflies”  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  teaching  piece,  affording  good  interpretative 
practice  in  addition  to  its  technical  value  and  melodic- 
interest.  Homer  Norris’  “There,  Little  Girl,  Don’t 
Cry!”  is  about  the  best  and  most  popular  setting  of 
Eugene  Field’s  well-known  verses.  Hartwell-Jones’ 
new  sacred  song  will  appeal  to  choirsingers.  It  is 
devotional  and  effective,  suitable  for  general  church 
use. 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


FOR  SALE— GUARNERIUS  VIOLIN,  GENUINE,  GOOD 
condition.  R.  Stodhoff,  278  High  Avenue,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  SECOND-HAND  VIRGIL  CLAVIER.  AD- 
dress  N.  A.  Byers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED— LADY  TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  STRING 
instruments  for  position  in  college.  Must  be  a  Christian. 
G.  H.  Rowe,  Ennis,  Texas. 


Steinway 

VER.TEGR.AND 

(Trade-Marked ) 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Vertegrand  at  the  Philadelphia  home  of  the 
bteinway,  im  Chestnut  Street,  competent  judges  have  accorded  it  continuous  ovation 

The  extraordinary  enthusiasm  thus  elicited  has  altogether  exceeded  our  anticipations. 
Yet,  knowing  the  science  and  experience  that  have  gone  into  the  construction  of 
this  marvelous 

£500  TIA.JVG 

we  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised,  for  the  Vertegrand,  as  it  stands,  expresses  in  form 
beauty,  tone  and  power  the  realized  ideal  of  fifty  years. 

It  is  a  revelation. 

Sterling  Pianos  $300  upward — especially  selected  because  of  their  excellent  qualitv 
and  worth  as  instruments  of  moderate  price. 

Time  Payments  Accepted 

SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

N.  STETSON  &  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


THOROUGH  TEACHER  OF  PIANO,  HARMONY,  COUN- 
terpoint,  wishes  position  in  school.  M.  B.,  care  of  The 
Etude. 


BUY,.  SELL,  OR  TRADE  SECOND-HAND  OCTAVO 
choir  music.  Clifford  P.  Daniels,  Omaha,  Neb. 


“THE  ROMANY  RYE”— GYPSY  INTERMEZZO,  E.  T. 
Pauli’s  latest  composition,  has  just  been  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  one  of  the  best  he  has  yet  written.  It  is 
weird,  melodious,  and  very  pretty.  Special  rates  will  be 
given  to  every  reader  of  The  Etude  by  addressing  the 
publishers  E.  T.  Pauli  Music  Company,  whose  half-column 
“ad."  will  be  found  on  another  page  in  this  issue  of  The 
Etude. 


THE  LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
Music,  Edmund  J.  Myer,  Director,  has  changed  its  name 
and  location  to  "The  National  Summer  School  of  Music,”  at 
Round  Lake,  near  Saratoga.  Singers  and  teachers  see  ad¬ 
vertisement  elsewhere  and  send  for  booklet,  free. 


WANTED,  BY  A  CANADIAN  ORGANIST  AND  CHOIR- 
master  of  several  years’  experience,  a  position  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  or  Eastern  States  as  organist  and  choirmaster  or  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  music  department  of  a  college.  Teacher  of  piano, 
voice,  and  composition.  Highest  references.  Address  F  C 
care  of  The  Etude. 


I  have  recommended  The  Etude  to  very  many  people, 
who  said  they  would  send  you  their  subscriptions.  I  never 
hesitate  to  speak  a  good  word  for  it,  as  it  is  by  far  the  best 
musical  journal  I  have  ever  seen.  I  can  also  say  that  I 
bave  never  bought  music  of  any  firm  who  has  been  as 
prompt  in  filling  orders  and  has  done  it  so  satisfactorily  as 
your  house. — Ella  Bell. 

“Gibbon’s  Catechism  of  Music”  is  very  good,  and  just 
what  I  needed. — Lena  Bedell. 

I  have  taught  music  for  thirty  years,  and  I  like  your 
publications  the  best  of  any  I  ever  used.—  Fred  E.  Page. 

I  wish  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  music  you  sent. — Geraldine  de  Courey. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  to  me  during  the 
past  two  years.  I  assure  you,  it  has  been  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.— Jennie  Belle  Smith. 

I  am  delighted  with  “Lessons  in  Musical  History,”  by 
Fillmore.  I  consider  the  work  the  best  I  have  had,  and 
can  recommend  it  highly.—  Pollie  E.  Reynolds. 

I  am  a  teacher  of  piano,  and  prize  The  Etude  very 
highly,  as  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  teacher.— 
Sirs.  SI.  A.  Lore. 

The  Etude  is  an  excellent  magazine,  and  should  be  in 
all  musical  homes. — J.  H.  Daniel. 

1  cannot  say  too  much  for  The  Etude;  it  has  been  such 
a  help  to  me.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  One  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  desire  my  advanced 
pupils  to  have  it  is  the  advantage  of  having  easy  music  to 
read,  which  aids  them  to  read  their  notes  rapidly. — Maude 
Keathley. 

I  consider  The  Etude  has  been  better  the  last  year  than 
ever  before,  and  I  find  every  number  exceedingly  useful 
in  my  music  work.—  Miss  Lillie  M.  Buntling. 


1  PRICKLY  HEAT, 

//  CHAFING,  and 
fe.  //  SUNBURN, 

",4  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  sahslt- 
yy'  «  reason  for  it.”  Removes  all  odorof  perspj. 

s''  ration.  Delightful  after  Shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed 
on  receipt  of  25c.  Get  Mennen’s  (the  original).  Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  T. 


Relieves  Nervousness 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  the  tired  and 
confused  condition  of  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  labor. 


KIMSEY’S  Improved 
WAIST  LENGTHENER 

gives  the  very  smartest  “dip” 
or  straight-front  figure.  No 
corset,  however  shaped,  equals 
it  in  gracefulness  of  effect. 

You  can  instantly  adjust  to 
desired  length — no  alteration 
of  anything.  Any  style  waist, 
open  back  or  front ;  any  style 
skirt ;  any  style  belt,  sash,  or 
girdle.  Takes  fullness  from 
under  the  skirt  and  puts  it  in 
the  blouse  where  most  needed, 
producing  a  waist  line  of  great¬ 
er  beauty  than  possible  by  any 
other  means.  No  cutting  nor 
pinning.  No  slipping.  Even 
violent  exercise  won’t  disar¬ 
range  it.  Try  one.  Wear  it  a 
month,  then  if  you  don’t  like  it 
return  it  and  get  your  money. 

Price,  25c.  postpaid 

Mystic  Pin  Skirt  Lifter,  FREE!— We  will 
give  to  every  lady  ordering  a  kimsey  Im- 
proved  Waist  Lengthener,  and  mentioning 
The  Etude,  a  Mystic  Pin  Skirt  Lifter.  Just 
the  thing  for  elevating  the  skirt,  either  oil  the  street  or  in 

wrtt.h£ £Se'  KIMSEY  MFC.  CO.,  504  Odd  Fellows’  Temple 

Catalogue  of  other  specialties  and  terms  to  agents.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BESTand  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

build, ^ gOUR  |  li.USTRATEO 

Catalog  °f  " 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS: 

.  for  BAND&ORCHESTRA  l _ 

established  1676.  »  Satisfactiom  Guarantees  or  money  refunded 

J.W PEPPER  8T~H&  LOCUSTS—  PHILADA.PA 


WURLITZER’S 

SU.  S.  Lettered  Fingerboard 

. fiH 

PA  I  D.  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Violin. 

Learn  without  a  teacher.  Saves  time  and  worry.  Attach  in  aminute. 
State  kind  of  instrument.  SPECIAL  OFFElt — Fingerboard  and  cele* 
brated“ Howard”  Self-Instructor,  regular  price  50c.,  postpaid,  for  ‘25c. 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  net  prices  on  every  known  musical  instra* 
ment,  SENT  FREE  if  vou  state  article  wanted.  Write  to-dav. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.,  22<  fc.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O* 


ONLY 


POST 


A  Pipe  Organ  Collection  of  Standard 
and  Original  Compositions  of  Medium 
Difficulty  for  Church  and  Recital  Vse 

Compiled  by 


The  Organ  Player 

PRESTON  WARE  OREM 

PRICE,  $1.50 


.  *  **-'  cm  unusuaiiy  varied  ana  attractive  numb 

service,  recital,  concert,  and  teaching  use. 

for  thlwSS SS-e  a^eVnTn^eVo  “  -vised  and  edited 

the  armn^ng,0edftir^g,Ca*ndVe\usion  of^he  varkius  mnnbers^*  ^sh^^he^^uSmiMtoFa^iumber  of  welLknown6  organists  in 

and  thr°UghOUt’  SUit3b,e  f°r  tW°-  °r  ^ree-manual  organs.  Fingering,  phrasing, 

has  been'done^in'any^ othe^boo'k  o'f  cfrgan'muMc^et'i^ied3  t0  the  m°re  wid<^  -d  “ore  thoroughly  than 

In  grade  the  pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult. 

Every  piece  is- a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 

THEODORE  PRESSER.  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ABOUT  PIPE  ORGANS 

WRITE 

Hutchings-Votey  Organ  Company 

23  Irvington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  have  recently  taken  in  exchange  a  two-manual  organ 
of  15  stops,  in  very  good  condition.  Write  for  particulars. 
Can  be  seen  and  heard  by  applying  to  James  Charles  Craft, 
119  N.  Sixth  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


How  to  Play  in  Public  Without  Being  Nervous 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN  PRICE,  TWELVE  CENTS 

Single  copies  by  mail,  ten  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Companion  to  the  above  in  press. 

Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Practice.  Price,  27 
cents.  By  mail,  25  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp.  Ready 
June  15th.  Two  silver  dimes  sent  before  that  date  will  secure  the 
book.  Send  LT.  S.  silver  and  stamps. 

MADAME  A.  PUPIN,  STATION  “O,”  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NOW  READY  ! 


THE  DINGLEY  =  MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK 

FIRST  YEAR— A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

Ear  Work,  Blackboard  Work  and  Keyboard 
Work,  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

PRICE,  $1.50 


TONE  FANCIES 

A  Collection  of  New  and  Original  Pieces  for 
Very  Young  Pianists 

By  BLANCHE  DI NG  LEY-MAT  HEWS 
and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
Sixteen  Short,  Pleasing,  and  Original  Pieces 
Elegantly  Printed,  PRICE,  $  1 .00.  Sheet  Music  Rates 


Address  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

3638  Lake  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


'  the  TWO  PIANISTS  \ 

A  COLLECTION  FOR  FOUR  HANDS  $ 

Price,  $i.oo  £ 

EVERY  progressive  teacher  makes  much  use  of  four- 
hand  pieces  on  account  of  their  splendid  value  in 
teaching  steadiness  in  playing,  evenness  in  time,  pre¬ 
cision  and  accuracy  in  reading  This  collection  of  piano 
duets  has  been  specially  selected  for  use  in  instruction  as 
well  as  for  entertainment  The  pieces  are  of  the  medium 
grade  of  difficulty,  classical  and  popular  in  style,  and  are 
particularly  suited  for  use  in  pupils’  recitals. 

Among  the  effective  arrangements  are  “  Introduction  to 
the  Third  Act  of  Lohengrin,”  by  Wagner;  Paderewski's 
“Minuet;”  “Magic  Fire  Music”  from  “Die  Walkure 
"Pilgrims’  Chorus”  from  ”  Tannhauser ;  ”  “Rhapsodic 
March,”  by  Liszt,  “March  from  the  Capriccio,”  by 
Mendelssohn. 

While  the  original  numbers  include  :  ”  Festival  Pro¬ 
cession  March,"  by  Rathbun  ,  “Ballet  March,”  by  Giorza 
“  With  Wind  and  Tide,”  by  Hewitt 


AN  EASY  CLASSICAL  ALBUM 
First  Studies  in  the  Classics 

FOR  THE  PIANO 

Compiled  by  CHAS.  W.  LANDON 

PRICE,  75  CENTS 


This  volume  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  more  serious 
classical  work.  The  selections  run  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
grade  of  difficulty,  and  scarcely  a  number  in  it  occupies  more  than 
two  pages. 

All  the  classic  composers  are  .well  represented  (from  Bach  to 
Mendelssohn),  even  some  of  the  pieces  of  Chopin  being  re-arranged 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  contains 
only  the  most  attractive  of  the  classics,  each  piece  being  especially 
pleasing  as  well  as  useful  in  acquainting  the  student  with  the 
world’s  best  music,  and  in  cultivating  a  refined  taste. 

Faithful  practice  of  these  numbers  will  go  far  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  technic,  and  their  study  will  enable  the  student  to 
bring  out  melodic  effects  from  the  inner  and  lower  as  well  as  the 
upper  voices.  * 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  most  stimulating  volume, 


;  Majestic  Collection 

FOR  MANDOLIN,  BANJO,  GUITAR 
AND  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 

By  Richard  L.  Weaver 

CONCEDED  the  finest  collection  of  this  class  of  music 
that  is  on  the  market.  The  pieces  are  all  attractive, 
having  been  selected  from  the  very  best  of  our  cata¬ 
logue,  and  comprise  such  numbers  as  "Up  to  Date,"  by 
Geibel;  "Willow Grove,"  by  Sorrentino;  "Melody  of  Love," 
by  Engelmann  ;  "A  May  Day,"  by  Rathbun  ;  “  Footlight 
Favorite,"  by  budds  ;  in  all.  fourteen  pieces  proven  popular 
in  the  piano  solo.  The  collection  can  be  used  for  every 
possible  combination  of  mandolin  clubs:  there  being  six 
parts  in  five  books  as  follows  :  1st  Mandolin,  2d  Mandolin, 
ist  and  2d  Banjo,  Guitar,  and  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Price  of  Complete  Orchestra,  $1.00 
Separate  Parts,  each,  25  Cts. 

THE0.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


The  new  hall  for  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
seat  2500  persons. 

Dvorak’s  latest  ■work  in  large  form,  an  opera,  “Armida, 
was  given  at  Prague  in  March. 

Teresa  Carreno  and  her  daughter,  Teresita  Taglio- 
pietra,  are  giving  concerts  together. 

A  Gretry  museum  is  to  be  opened  in  Liege,  Belgium, 
in  the  house  in  which  the  composer  was  born. 

The  Leeds,  England,  Festival  Chorus  numbers  371  mem¬ 
bers— 106  sopranos,  86  altos,  84  tenors,  and  95  basses. 

The  season  just  closed  has  been  the  most  successful  for 
the  Chicago  Orchestra  in  the  past  five  years.  The  deficit 
will  not  exceed  $15,000. 

Pasquale  Rondinella,  a  famous  vocal  teacher  of  the 
old  Italian  school,  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  aged  82. 
He  had  lived  in  this  country  since  1854. 

Mr.  Gerard  Francis  Cobb,  an  English  composer  of 
church  music,  which  enjoys  appreciation  in  this  country, 
died  at  Cambridge,  England,  March  31st.  He  was  an  officer 
of  the  university. 

A  report  made  to  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce 
states  that  “the  United  States  is  the  greatest  and  most  able 
competitor  of  Germany  in  reed  organs,  furnishing  half  the 
quantity  which  Germany  uses.” 

Guilmant  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  historic  recitals  of 
organ  literature  at  the  Trocadero  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  They  take  place  every 
Monday  from  April  25th  to  July  11th. 

Mr.  George  F.  C.  le  Jeune,  organist  of  St.  John’s 
Chapel,  Trinity  Parish,  New  York  City,  died  April  11th, 
aged  62.  He  was  an  organist  of  ability  and  composer  of 
several  hymn  tunes  that  enjoy  great  favor. 

A  full  score  of  Wagner’s  opera,  “Die  Meistersinger,”  in 
miniature  form,  with  German,  English,  and  French  text, 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany.  The  price  there  is  $6.00. 

Julius  Gunther,  once  a  celebrated  opera  singer,  and 
the  most  famous  singing  teacher  of  Sweden,  died  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  March  22d,  aged  87.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Manuel 
Garcia,  in  Paris.  From  1839  to  1845  he  sang  much  with 
Jenny  Lind. 

Theodor  Steingraber,  music  publisher  of  Leipzig,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  “Steingraber  Edition”  of  stand¬ 
ard  compositions,  died  April  5th,  aged  75.  He  was  the  com¬ 
piler  of  a  piano  method  published  under  the  name  of 
Gustav  Damm. 

Edward  Elgar  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
famous  Athenaeum  Club  of  London,  under  a  rule  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  election  annually,  without  the  usual  formali¬ 
ties,  of  not  more  than  9  men  distinguished  in  literature, 
science  and  art- 

A  Paris  correspondent  says  that  Jean  de  Reszke  has 
opened  a  school  for  singers  in  that  city.  The  classes  are 
limited  to  4  or  5,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director.  In  time  it  is  hoped  that  accommodations  can  be 
offered  to  100  students. 

A  New  York  exchange  says  that  Mr.  Conried  will  ar¬ 
range  for  the  production  of  “Parsifal”  in  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago  next  season,  and  perhaps  also  in  California,  on  the 
tour  after  the  close  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  City. 

A  Berlin  music  publisher  says  that  the  sale  of  modern 
music,  especially  works  by  such  composers  as  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Richard  Strauss,  Moszkowski,  Rachmaninoff,  Cui,  etc., 
is  very  large;  the  demand  for  Grieg’s  works  is  still  con¬ 
stant  and  on  the  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

During  March  the  agents  of  the  Musical  Copyright  As¬ 
sociation  of  England  siezed  60,633  copies  of  sheet  music 
that  had  been  unlawfully  printed.  Many  plates  were  also 
taken  possession  of.  Publishers  are  trying  to  secure  some 
needed  revisions  of  the  copyright  laws  of  England. 

Salomon  Sulzer,  the  “faithful  Eckart,”  as  a  German 
contemporary  calls  him,  of  Jewish  music  in  Austria,  who 
has  given  his  life  to  the  service  of  religious  music,  cele¬ 
brated  on  March  30th,  his  one  hundredth  birthday.  He  is 
the  great  reformer  of  music  in  the  Jewish  religious  service. 

The  Conservatoire  Populaire,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is 
said  to  be  the  only  free  private  school  of  music  in  the 
world.  There  are  11  teachers  and  250  pupils,  who  are  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  poorer  classes.  The  only  fee  is  $2.00  an¬ 
nually  per  pupil,  which  is  estimated  to  cover  the  cost  of 
rent,  heat,  and  light 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Americans  who  have  written 
patriotic  songs  has  been  placed  in  the  music  room  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  The  names  on  the  tablet  are:  Wil¬ 
liam  Billings,  Oliver  Holden,  John  Howard  Payne,  Samuel 
Francis  Smith,  Francis  Scott  Key,  George  Frederic  Root, 
and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelly,  the  American  composer, 
who  recently  went  to  Berlin  for  a  short  stay,  has  found 
so  much  demand  for  instruction  in  composition  from  him 
and  for  some  of  his  other  work,  notably  his  lecture  re¬ 
citals,  that  he  has  decided  to  locate  in  that  city.  He  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  American  colony. 

A  list  of  choral  works  performed  in  England  during  the 
past  season  shows  active  choral  organizations  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  93,  of  which  London  and  suburbs  furnish  26  societies. 
Few  of  the  large  American  cities  can  show  more  than  5  or  6 
strong  choral  organizations.  A  list  of  the  smaller  clubs  of 
England  and  societies  that  make  a  specialty  of  glees,  madri¬ 
gals,  and  part  songs  would  be  interesting. 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  was  opened  April  30th.  Special 
music  for  the  ceremony  had  been  prepared,  among  which 
was  a  march  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Frank  van 
der  Stucken,  called  “Louisiana,”  introducing  themes  from 
the  “Marseillaise,”  “Hail  Columbia,”  “Dixie,”  and  “Old 
Hundredth.”  The  "Hymn  of  the  West."  text  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  music  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine,  was  sung 
for  the  first  time. 


At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Archbishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  it  was  decided  that 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  decree  of  Pope  Pius  X,  ordering  a  restoration  of  the 
Gregorian  chant  in  the  church  services  and  particularly  the 
banishment  of  women  from  church  choirs,  substituting  boys 
for  them.  If  there  were  a  supply  of  trained  boy  choristers 
to  draw  from  according  to  need,  the  change  might  be 
practicable. 

For  the  first  time  in  four  centuries  a  choir,  which  in¬ 
cluded  women,  sang  in  the  Vatican,  April  16th.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  performance  of  the  Abbd  Perosi’s  new  ora¬ 
torio,  “The  Last  Judgment,”  before  the  Pope,  cardinals, 
and  other  church  dignitaries.  The  Pope,  carrying  out  his 
purpose  to  revive  Gregorian  music,  has  established  at  Rome 
an  international  college  for  training  boy  singers.  It  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Abbe  Perosi,  who  is  master  of 
music  at  the  Vatican. 

Ysaye’s  manager  announces  quite  an  innovation  for  the 
tour  of  the  great  violinist  next  season.  When  he  takes  up 
a  tour  a  lecturer  will  precede  him,  explaining  the  various 
methods  of  violin-playing,  how  the  different  works  were  in¬ 
terpreted  by  such  masters  as  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski,  Wil- 
helmj,  and  Joachim;  he  will  also  explain  Ysaye’s  own 
method  of  interpreting  the  compositions  of  the  masters. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  in  each  city  one  week  preced¬ 
ing  Y’saye’s  appearance. 

The  People’s  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  City,  will 
give  two  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  four  at  Cooper 
Union  next  season.  These  concerts  aim  to  attract  students 
of  music  and  wage-earners;  tickets  are  not  on  sale  pub¬ 
licly;  cards  of  identification  are  distributed  by  the  People’s 
Institute,  University  Extension  Society,  music  schools, 
music  teachers,  colleges,  art  schools,  and  department  stores, 
a  precaution  to  see  that  persons  who  come  within  scope 
of  the  work  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  hear  good 
music  at  a  small  fee. 

The  new  concert  hall  for  the  Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chi¬ 
cago  will  contain  a  $20,000  pipe  organ,  the  contract  for 
which  has  just  been  awarded  to  Lyon  &  Healy,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  organ,  when  completed,  will  represent  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  the  organbuilders’  art,  and  is  especially 
designed  for  orchestral  work,  with  a  number  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  especially  prepared  for  this  organ.  It  is  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  electropneumatic  action  and  a  movable  con¬ 
sole.  The  position  of  the  organ  will  be  directly  behind  and 
about  ten  feet  above  the  orchestra.  It  is  to  be  installed 
ready  for  use  by  November  1st. 

The  Minnesota  State  Music  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Duluth,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  the  present 
month.  Mr.  E.  C.  Murdock,  the  president,  has  been  very 
active  in  stirring  up  interest,  and  the  Program  Committee 
has  prepared  a  number  of  very  interesting  features,  among 
which  are  a  “Minnesota  Composers’  ”  program,  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  New  York  City,  critic  of  the 
Sun,  whose  writings  are  well  known  to  readers  of  The 
Etude.  The  “Round  Table”  meetings  and  those  in  the 
interests  of  public  school  music  will  be  very  attractive. 
Mr.  Emile  Sauret,  the  eminent  French  violinist,  now  a 
resident  of  Chicago,  will  be  present. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  and  music  festival  of 
the  Illinois  Music  Teachers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Danville,  June  7th  to  10th.  The  officers  are  William  F. 
Bentley,  president,  Galesburg;  Florence  French,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  250  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  program 
is  made  up  of  the  usual  concert  and  educational  attractions. 
We  note  papers  by  Hubbard  William  Harris,  Mrs.  Chandler 
Starr,  W.  P.  Bentley,  Kirk  Towns,  Miss  A.  M.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Clare  Osborne  Reed,  John  Winter  Thompson,  and  Gienn 
D.  Gunn.  Among  the  artists  to  be  present  are  William 
H.  Sherwood,  Theodore  Spiering,  Walter  Spry,  Emil  Lieb- 
ling,  Emile  Sauret,  and  Rudolph  Ganz. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Sinfonia  of  America  will 
take  place  on  May  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  Sinfonia  is  the  only  national  musical  fraternity 
in  the  world,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  student 
life  of  the  conservatories  that  the  college  fraternities  do  to 
college  life.  It  is  composed  of  chapters,  one  of  which  is 
located  in  the  leading  conservatory  of  each  of  the  larger 
cities.  The  national  officers  are  George  C.  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  S.  Sterling,  vice-president;  Earle  G.  Killeen,  sec¬ 
retary;  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  treasurer;  Ralph  Howard 
Pendleton,  historian.  The  fraternity  has  organized  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters:  Alpha,  at  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  Boston;  Beta,  at  the  Broad  Street  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia;  Delta,  at  the  Ithaca 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Ithaca;  Epsilon,  at  the  University 
School  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor;  Zeta,  at  the  Chicago  Audi¬ 
torium  Conservatory,  Chicago;  Eta,  at  the  Cincinnati  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music,  Cincinnati;  Gamma,  at  the  Detroit  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Detroit;  Theta,  at  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse. 

Music-lovers  in  Greater  New  York  are  interesting 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  a  first-class  music  college  for 
American  students.  Some  Brooklyn  enthusiasts  have  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  for  an  authoritative  college  of  music,  with 
orchestra,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  world-wide 
reputation;  a  visiting  jury  of  eminent  musicians,  a  board 
of  management  competent  to  keep  high  the  ideals  of  in¬ 
struction  and  performance,  and  a  finance  committee  of 
citizens  of  Brooklyn.  The  college  would  have  a  four  years' 
course  of  study,  with  entrance  examinations,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
City  proper  are  also  working  in  this  direction.  Mr.  James 
Loeb,  a  wealthy  music-lover,  has  offered  to  give  $500,000  to 
a  conservatory  of  music,  as  a  tribute  to  his  mother,  with 
the  proviso  that  an  equal  amount  be  raised.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  is  now  in  Europe  studying  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  workings  of  endowed  schools  there.  If  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  carried  out  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Damrosch  will 
be  the  managing  director. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  titles  of  national  an¬ 
thems:  Argentina,  “Oid  Mortales,  el  Grito  Sagrado”;  Aus¬ 
tria,  “Gott  Erhalte  Unser  Kaiser”;  Belgium,  "La  Bra- 
banconne”;  Bohemia,  “War  Song  of  the  Hussites” ;  Brazil, 
“Hymno  da  Proclamacao  da  Republica”;  Burma,  “Thava 
Than”;  Chili,  “Dulce  Patria”;  Costa  Rica,  “De  la  Patria”; 
Denmark,  “King  Kristian  Stod  ved  Hojen  Mast”;  Ecuador, 
“Salve,  O  Patria”;  Egypt.  “Salaam,  Effendina”;  Finland. 
“Sart  Land”;  France,  “La  Marseillaise”;  Germany,  “Heil 
Dir  im  Siegerkranz” ;  Great  Britain,  “God  Save  the  King”: 
Holland,  “Wien  Nierlansch;”  Hungary.  “Isten  Aid  Meg 
Magyart”;  Italy,  “Royal  March”;  Japan,  “Keeme  Gajo”: 
Mexico,  “Mexicanos,  al  Grito  de  Guerra”;  Persia,  “Sala- 
mati  Shah”;  Peru,  “Somos  Libres,  Seamisio  Siempre”; 
Roumania,  “Traeasca  Regale”;  Russia,  "Bozhe,  Zaria. 
Chrany”;  Salvador,  “Saludemos  la  Patria”;  Servia,  “God 
in  His  Goodness”;  Spain,  “Himno  de  Riego”;  Sweden, 
“Ur  Svenska  Hjertans”;  Switzerland,  “Rufst  Du,  Mein 
Vaterland”;  United  States,  “Star-Spangled  Banner”;  Uru¬ 
guay.  “Himno  Nacional  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uru¬ 
guay”;  Venezuela,  “Gloria  al  Bravo  Pueblo.” 


THE  ETUDE 


“interest  your  pupils  in  practicing.” 

The  problem  of  getting  pupils  to  practice  as  they 
should  is  one  that  confronts  all  teachers.  Of  course, 
there  are  pupils  who  practice  well,  but  even  these 
can  be  spurred  on  to  better  practice. 

The  most  successful  plan  I  have  found  is  to  have 
each  pupil  tell  at  the  lesson  how  much  time  has  been 
put  on  the  music,  since  the  last  lesson.  I  allow  pu¬ 
pils  to  give  in  the  time  they  put  on  their  examina¬ 
tions,  reading  The  Etude,  or  any  other  musical 
literature,  studying  the  notes  away  from  the  piano, 
etc.,  as  I  think  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  these 
things.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  put  each  pupil’s 
name  on  a  blackboard  in  the  studio,  with  the  amount 
of  practice  during  the  month  the  longest  period  be¬ 
tween  lessons,  the  shortest  period  between  lessons, 
and  the  percentage  made  on  examination.  Also  side 
by  side  the  name  of  the  one  who  practiced  the  long¬ 
est  period,  and  the  one  who  practiced  the  shortest. 
This  will  cause  the  short  period  to  look  short  in¬ 
deed. 

Pupils  take  great  interest  in  trying  to  head  the 
list,  and  there  are  few  who  have  not  pride  enough 
to  strive  to  keep  their  names  from  being  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  all  the  time. — Maude  Keathley. 

the  practice  hours. 

Every  teacher  should  make  the  request  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  of  their  parents  that  regular  hours  should 
be  set  aside,  and  kept  for  practice  by  the  pupil,  and 
that  nothing  be  allowed  to  take  that  hour.  The  time 
selected  should  be  when  the  brain  is  not  tired,  but 
perfectly  clear.  A  time  when  surroundings  are  as 
quiet  as  possible,  that  nothing  can  disturb  the 
thoughts.  Thoughtless  practice  is  no  practice. 

*  Assign  to  each  hour  certain  things  to  be  practiced 

within  this  time,  taking,  perhaps,  finger  exercises 
for  fifteen  minutes,  the  remaining  forty-five  being 
devoted  to  memorizing  and  work  upon  pieces ;  and 
so  on,  over  the  time  spent  at  the  piano,  each  day, 
until  all  set  aside  for  that  day’s  work  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Irregular  practice  hours  usually  mean 
that  the  practice  is  postponed  until  that  indefinable 
“to-morrow”! 

Teach  the  pupil  the  way  to  study;  that  when  he 
takes  up  a  new  work  of  any  sort,  whether  study  or 
piece,  he  should  carefully  read  the  whole  over,  noting 
the  parts  that  will  need  most  attention;  then  take 
each  measure  separately  and  work  upon  it  slowly  un¬ 
til  it  is  completely  mastered,  before  beginning  an¬ 
other. 

Pupils  seem  to  fail  in  keeping  up  their  practice  on 
pieces  learned,  only  practicing  a  piece  while  it  is 
being  studied,  and  then  leaving  it  untouched;  as  a 
result,  when  suddenly  called  upon  to  play  before 
others,  they  have  nothing  that  they  can  play  well. 
This  is  discouraging  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Pieces  previously  learned  should  be  kept  well  in 
hand,  that  thev  mav  at  any  time  be  rendered  accep¬ 
tably. — Maud  Willard. 

NEVER  SAY  NO. 

When  I  was  a  child  it  was  my  pleasure  to  know 
one  lady  who  required  no  coaxing  when  asked  to 
play.  She  would  thank  the  person  for  the  invitation 
to  play  and  then  do  her  best  to  entertain  her  hear¬ 
ers. 

To  visit  this  lady  was  one  of  my  childhood’s  pleas¬ 
ures  ;  for  I  always  knew  she  would  not  excuse  her¬ 
self  in  any  way.  One  day  I  heard  a  getleman  ask 
why  it  was  she  never  held  back  and  never  gave  her¬ 
self  over  to  the  luxury  of  “I  can’t,”  “I  am  out  of 
practice,”  etc.  Her  answer  was:  “When  I  took  ray 
first  music  lesson  my  mother  made  me  promise  that 
whenever  called  upon  I  would  do  the  very  best  I 
could.  I  knew  if  my  mother  should  hear  that  I  had 
refused  to  play  when  asked  my  lessons  would  have 
been  stopped.” 

This  lady’s  plan  often  comes  to  mv  mind  and  I 
have  often  wished  there  might  be  more  persons  who 
never  say  “no.”  I  think  if  parents  will  make  the 
children  perform  whenever  asked,  and  help  the 
teacher  in  disciplining  the  child  in  the  art  of  playing 
for  all,  there  will  be  less  money  misspent,  and  that 
real  ability  would  be  brought  to  light,  more  talent 
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STUDY  PIANO  TUNING 


REPAIRING  AND  REGULATING  AT  HOME 

Music  Teachers  and  Pupils  can  learn  to  tune,  regulate,  and  repair 
their  own  pianos,  and  increase  their  income  by  tuning  for  others. 

PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

By  our  “Pay-as-you-go”  system,  the  student  may  take  as  many 
or  as  few  lessons  as  he  desires,  and  may  accommodate  himself  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  one,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  take  them  oftener  than 
he  finds  convenient,  or  any  more  of  the  lessons  than  he  chooses. 
Should  only  one  lesson  be  taken,  much  valuable  information 
would  be  gained  on  “The  Laws  of  Vibrating  Strings,”  “Har¬ 
monics,”  and  full  directions  on  “  How  to  Tune  Unisons,”  which 
would  save  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

Send  for  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 


THE  MVNROE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

DEPT.  E 

FALL  RIVER  ?  MASSACHUSETTS 

—  — ^ —————— — 

THE  ACT  OF  TOUCH 
IN  ALL  ITS  DIVERSITY 

“By  TOBIAS  MATTHAY, 

Fellow  aud  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 

Loudon,  etc. 

With  Illustrations.  8vo,  $1.60 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  (El  CO.,  N.  Y. 


“  It  is  the  art  of  tone  production  with  which  the  book 
deals  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  attempted  before.  *  *  * 

Its  idea  and  the  general  method  of  carrying  it  out  are  admira¬ 
ble.  *  *  *  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Matthay  has  expressed 
some  important  facts  that  would  repay  consideration.” 

—NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  Leschetisky  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  FrI.  Prentner 
Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Stale  Normal  a.nd  Training  School  -  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


ca  HAND-ENGRAVED 

VISITING  CARDS 

75  Cents,  postpaid 

ALSO  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
CARDS,  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  - 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 

WALKER  BROS.,  108  N.  10th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ernest  M.  Skinner  &  Co. 

Church 

Organ  Builders 

387  East  Eighth  Street 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Skinner  Tubular  and  Electro  Pneu¬ 
matic  Action  and  Movable  Console 
Modernizing  Old  Instruments  a 
Specialty 


YOUR  MUSIC  IS  TORN!! 

It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 

Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 
roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper — 
25  cents,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer  does 
not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDING  CO.,  624  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SIX  MONTHS  AGO 

we  first  told  you  of  our  Printing  facilities.  Ever  since 
that  time  we  have  been  asking  for  the  chance  to  show 
what  we  can  do. 

A  number  of  professional  people  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  and  answered  our  request  with  orders. 

Our  work  has  pleased  them.  They  told  us  so.  It 
will  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  you. 

When  you  want  something  a  little  better  than  usual 
Send  To  Us. 


WM.  F.  FELL  COMPANY 

PRINTERS 

1220  =  1224  SANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘•GET  THE  HABIT ” 

OF  USING 

The  “Kinder"  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders 

for  the  piano,  when  teaching  your  small  pupils.  “  No  matter  how  talented  the  pupil  or  how 
competent  the  teacher,  the  best  results  are  not  possible  if  the  child’s  feet  dangle  in  the  air.** 
The  Pedal  Extenders,  in  connection  with  Foot  Rest,  give  the  child  the  same  control  of 
the  piano  as  a  grown  person.  No  article  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  help  of  children  in 
their  musical  education,  that  has  given  the  satisfaction  to  both  pupil  and  teacher  as  the 
44  Kinder  ”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders  have.  They  are  being  used  by  the 
most  up-to-date  teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

THE  PRICE  OF 

Foot  ILest,  $3.00.  Pedal  Extenders,  $2.00  per  set  of  two 

Special  discount  to  teachers  and  trade.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Sold  by  all  first-class  music  houses,  ty.  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  York. 
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the  etude 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE’S  A  RICH  FIELD. 

Be  Independent  and  Your  Own  Employer. 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  BY  MAIL,  by  a  new  scientific  method.  We 
are  the  original  teachers  of  piano  tuning  by  mail,  and  invent¬ 
ors  of  the  TUNE-A-PHONE,  an  instrument  by  which  any 
musician  who  can  hear  can  set  the  equal  temperament. 
The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  voicing, 
repairing,  etc.  It  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand,  with 
attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student.  After  you  have 

fraduated  and  receive  your  diploma,  we  help  you  start  in 
usiness. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Every  musician  should  have  a  knowledge  of  piano  tuning, 
action  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A-PHONE 
(an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  simple,  practical,  and  compact,  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Our  school  is  the  oldest,  largest,  strongest,  and  only 
practical  correspondence  school  of  piano  tuning  in  the  world. 
Every  detail  of  the  profession  is  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
whole  presented  in  a  simple,  easy,  assimilable  form.  We 
have  the  endorsements  of  ministers,  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  piano  manufacturers,  universities,  colleges,  and 
many  successful  graduates.  In  these  days  of  competition  and 
uncertainty  it  is  wise  to  fortify  one's  self  by  learning  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  can  be  turned  into  money  any  time  or  any  place  in 
the  civilized  world  at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  best  instruction 
may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  but  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  You  can  learn  while  retaining  your 
present  income  by  devoting  your  spare  time  to  the  study. 
Write  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  prospectus. 

Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning, 

202  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


TORONTO  (CAN. 

Conservatory  of  Music 


—2  jl 


SIR  JOHN  A.  BOYD,  K.C.M.G.,  President 
DR.  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director 

Affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto 

FACULTY  OF  76  SPECIALISTS 
1400  PUPILS 

A  LL  Branches  of  Music,  Literature  and  Expres- 
sion,  Languages,  etc.  Many  Free  Advan¬ 
tages.  Theory  Taught  by  Correspondence.  Ex¬ 
pense  of  Tuition  and  Board  one-third  less  than  in 
the  large  American  centers.  Residence  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Calendars  Mailed  on  Application 


Ideal  Music  Cabinet,  $12 

Regularly  $20 

Entirely  new  music  cabinet.  A 
touch  swings  the  music  out  to 
you.  Music  always  in  order. 
Made  from  choicest  Mahogany 
or  Golden  Oak,  and  carefully 
joined,  richly  finished. 

King 

Music  Cabinet 
No.  20— $5.70 

Cabinet  Regularly  sold 
for  #10 

Mahogany  or  Golden  Oak  finish,  beautifully  pol¬ 
ished,  42  inches  high,  18  inches  wide,  14  inches 
deep,  five  polished  movable  shelves. 

Write  for  free  furniture  catalog  mentioning  line 
you  are  interested  in.  KING  FVRNITVRE  CO. 

840  Niagara  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  No.  20 — $5.70 


Subscription  Representatives 

1  by  one  of  the  largest  and 
*  most  popular  magazines  in 
America,  to  whom  can  be  turned  over  each  month 
expiring  subscriptions  for  renewal;  also  to  secure 
new  subscriptions  on  a  special  plan  which  insures  the 
bulk  of  the  magazine  subscription  business  in  this 
locality.  Magazine  reading  is  on  the  increase.  Where 
one  magazine  was  subscribed  for  ten  years  ago, 
three  are  taken  to-day.  Every  year  hundreds  of 
dollars  are  paid  out  in  every  community  for  new 
subscriptions,  and  in  renewing  old  ones.  Most  of 
this  money  is  sent  direct  to  publishers,  but  people 
prefer  to  do  business  through  a  responsible  local 
representative,  thus  relieving  themselves  of  time 
and  trouble.  Our  representatives  renew  upwards  of 
50%  of  subscriptions  on  the  expiration  lists  furnished. 
Write  to-day  for  authority  and  terms.  Address 
PUBLISHER,  Box  59,  Station  O,  New  York  City. 


displayed,  and  a  delightful  habit  formed — namely,  ot 
playing  in  public  when  asked. — Katherine  Morgan. 

WRIST  AND  FOREARM  TECIINIC. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  the  present 
day  about  piano  technic,  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  above-named  study  seems  to  have 
been  given  too  little  attention.  I  refer  to  the  study 
of  wrist  and  forearm  technic.  While  there  are 
studies  upon  studies  for  the  development  of  finger 
dexterity,  how  few  studies  there  are  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  wrist  and  forearm  muscles!  These  muscles 
must  be  made  strong  and  flexible  if  one  is  to  become 
proficient  in  octave-playing.  Many  pianists  have  ex¬ 
cellent  finger  technic,  yet  fall  short  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  octaves,  or  certain  kinds  of  staccato-playing. 
This  is,  of  course,  due  to  their  lack  of  wrist  and  fore¬ 
arm  training.  While  there  are  a  number  of  excellent 
works  for  the  practice  of  octave-playing,  a  pupil 
ought  not  to  attempt  octaves  until  he  has  gone 
through  a  course  of  preparatory  work,  to  develop 
strength  and  flexibility  of  the  wrist  and  forearm 
muscles.  This  work  consists  of  exercises  first  taking 
a  single  tone  with  wrist-touch,  then  thirds,  and  later 
on  sixths,  and  finally  octaves.  Too  many  pupils  are 
thrust  into  octave-playing  without  having  had  enough 
preparatory  work.  The  result  is  that  they  are  never 
able  to  play  octaves  with  that  ease  which  would  be 
the  result  of  careful  preparatory  training. — Frederick 
R.  Williams. 


HOME  NOTES. 


In  Calgary,  N.  W.  T.,  a  first  performance  in  Canada  took 
place  of  Coleridge-Taylor’s  “Atonement,”  which  was  given 
with  chorus  and  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Dennis.  The  musical  people  of  the  qity  have  formed  a 
Philharmonic  Society. 

An  operatic  concert  was  given,  May  3d,  by  the  Normal 
Choral  Club,  Potsdam,  N.  Y„  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Julia  E.  Crane.  Madame  Marie  Rappold,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
John  Young,  tenor,  assisted. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Landon  will  give  courses  in  Methods 
of  Teaching,  Mason  “Touch  and  Technic,”  Phrasing  and 
Expression,  Artist’s  Touches,  and  Musical  Kindergarten,  at 
his  conservatory,  Dallas,  Texas,  June  22d  to  July  9th. 

A  May  music  festival  was  given  at  Wolfville,  N.  S., 
May  10th  and  11th,  by  the  Acadia  Choral  Club,  Mr.  George 
Pratt  Maxim,  conductor.  Three  programs  were  presented: 
opera,  popular,  and  oratorio. 

The  graduating  recital  of  the  piano  and  violin  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Rowe  Conservatory,  Ennis,  Texas,  took  place 
May  12th. 

The  graduates’  recital  of  the  School  of  Music  of  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Mr.  F.  R.  Webb,  director,  was 
given  May  6th. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  Music  Festival,  tenth  season, 
was  held  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  April  27th  to  29th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Converse  College  Choral  Society,  Dr. 
R.  H.  Peters,  conductor.  The  Boston  Festival  Orchestra, 
Emile  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  assisted.  Miss  Anita  Rio, 
Miss  Clara  Sexton,  sopranos;  Madame  Louise  Homer,  Miss 
Florence  Mulford,  contraltos;  Mr.  Jacques  Bass,  Mr.  Holmes 
Cowper,  tenors;  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  Mr.  Gwilym  Miles,  bari¬ 
tones;  Mr.  Frederic  Martin,  bass;  Mr,  Silvio  Risegari,  solo 
pianist. 

The  annual  faculty  of  the  Western  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Chicago,  was  given  May  5th.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Pres.  E.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty. 

The  Century  Chorus  Choir,  of  St.  Louis,  R.  O.  Bolt, 
director,  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  choir 
singing  at  the  various  conventions  to  be  held  in  that  city 
this  year.  The  chorus  numbers  about  1000  singers  from  the 
various  city  churches. 

The  Marysville,  Ohio,  Choral  Union,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  O.  H.  Evans  gave  their  third  May  music  festival  May 
3d.  At  the  afternoon  concert  a  miscellaneous  program  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  Mr.  Carl  Webster, 
’cellist,  and  Miss  Florence  Mulford,  contralto.  At  the  eve¬ 
ning  concert  Coleridge-Taylor’s  cantata,  “Hiawatha,”  was 
sung.  Miss  Clara  Sexton,  soprano;  Holmes  Cowper,  tenor; 
and  Gwilym  Miles,  baritone,  were  the  soloists. 

We  have  received  some  interesting  programs  from  the 
Brenau  Conservatory,  Otto  Pfefferkorn,  director,  showing 
the  work  done  at  a  series  of  weekly  recitals. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Zehm,  director  of  music  in  Elizabeth  Col¬ 
lege,  gave  an  organ  recital  in  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church, 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  April  14th.  He  was  assisted  by  local 
talent. 

Maunder’s  cantata,  “Olivet  to  Calvary,”  was  given  in 
the  Moravian  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa,  April  1st,  by  the 
church  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  A.  Wolfe, 
organist. 

An  8-year-old  pianist,  Maurice  Robb,  has  been  brought 
out  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Mansfeldt,  in  San  Francisco.  A  pro¬ 
gram  recently  given  contained  numbers  by  Beethoven, 
Grieg,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Moszkowski,  and  Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Frederic  N.  Shackley’s  cantata,  “A  Song  of 
Praise,”  received  its  first  Boston  performance  in  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  April  14th.  Mr.  Shackley  directed  the 
work. 

A  “popular  organ  recital”  was  given  in  the  Lake 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  21st,  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Fisher,  assisted  by  Marvin  E.  Burr,  baritone, 
and  Ludwig  Schenck,  violinist.  Mr.  Fisher’s  numbers  were 
Concert  Overture  in  C,  Hollins;  Fugue  in  B  Minor,  Bach; 
Scherzo,  Rousseau;  Albumblatt,  Gurlitt;  Idylle,  Faulkes; 
Caprice,  Seeboeck;  Intermezzo,  Hollins;  A  Royal  Proces¬ 
sion,  Spinney. 


A  demonstration  of  the  work  done  by  the  Dunning 
system  of  music  study  for  beginners  was  given  March  17th 
in  Buffalo,  by  pupils  of  Mrs.  Dunning. 

Mr.  David  D.  Wood,  who  has  filled  the  position  of 
organist  in  St.  Stephen's  P.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia,  for 
forty  years,  was  recently  honored  by  the  church  authorities 
with  a  banquet  at  which  a  silver  loving  cup  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  Mr.  Wood,  although  blind  from  birth,  is  one 
of  the  finest  organists  in  the  country. 

The  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Sinfonia,  organization  of  men 
music  students,  connected  with  the  Broad  Street  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  gave  a  “Ladies’  Night,”  May 
11th.  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke  lectured  on  “Instruments  of  Music, 
Their  Primitive  Forms  and  Development.” 

Mr.  Wade  R.  Brown,  of  the  Baptist  Female  University, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  arranged  for  a  summer  school  of  music, 
July  1st  to  August  1st. 

A  program  of  Russian  and  Polish  music  was  given  at 
Alien-Freeman  Studios,  Scranton  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  the  Allen 
Quartet  and  other  artists. 

A  summer  class  for  teachers  is  being  conducted  at  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York  City,  by  Rafael 
Joseffy.  The  eminent  pianist  and  teacher  gives  talks,  with 
illustrations  at  the  piano.  The  class  closes  July  19th. 

The  Woman’s  Amateur  Chorus,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  Mrs. 
Emma  S.  Miller,  director,  gave  a  concert  April  7th. 

The  Spring  Music  Festival  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  was  held 
in  the  Auditorium  of  Stephen's  College,  April  11th  and  12th. 
Messrs.  T.  Carl  Whitmer  and  George  Venable  were  the  di¬ 
rectors.  The  chorus  numbered  110  voices.  “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding  Feast,”  by  Coleridge-Taylor,  was  the  principal 
choral  work. 

The  choir  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Butte,  Mont., 
gave  Maunder’s  cantata,  “From  Olivet  to  Calvary,”  April 
3d.  Mr.  E.  C.  Hall  is  organist  and  choirmaster. 

At  the  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Trio,  of  Pittsburgh, 
April  12th,  Mr.  Ad.  M.  Foerster’s  Trio,  Op.  29,  was  played. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Wilkins,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  an  oc¬ 
casional  contributor  to  The  Etude,  and  a  successful 
singer,  teacher,  and  conductor,  died  March  8th,  aged  56. 

Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker,  of  New  York  City,  brought  out 
one  of  his  advanced  pupils  at  a  recital  given  at  his  home, 
April  2d.  Miss  Zoe  Cheshire,  harpist,  assisted. 

The  teachers  of  the  Whitman  College  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  are  kept  busy  with  recital 
work.  The  director,  Mr.  S.  Harrison  Lovewell,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  the  students  every  few  weeks. 

At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Clarkesburg,  W.  Va., 
Mr.  D.  Gilbert  Johns  gave  his  Easter  overture,  “Christ,  the 
Risen  King,”  April  6th. 


X.  C. — A  person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  25  is  not  too 
old  to  begin  instruction  in  singing.  You  do  not  say  if  the 
person  has  been  singing  during  the  years  preceding  that 
age.  If  the  person  in  question  has  never  sung  and  knows 
nothing  of  music  progress  will  necessarily  be  slow,  but  if 
the  voice  is  there,  a  good  teacher  will  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  singer.  Be  sure  to  get  the  best  teacher  avail¬ 
able;  go  to  him,  and  have  a  trial  and  see  what  his  judg¬ 
ment  will  be.  If  the  voice  is  there  to  build  on,  the  technic 
and  knowledge  can  be  acquired. 

W.  M.  D.— There  are  some  differences  in  the  editions  of 
Handel’s  oratorio,  "The  Messiah."  The  newest  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  authoritative  is  that  recently  published  in 
London,  edited  by  Prof.  E.  Prout.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
state  why  these  differences  exist.  It  is  likely  a  difference 
in  authority  as  to  certain  traditions.  One  editor  may  pre¬ 
fer  one  reading,  another  editor  a  different  one.  The  ac¬ 
companiments  differ  in  Vincent  Novello's,  Best’s,  and 
Robert  Franz’s  arrangements. 

J.  O. — 1.  The  term  “alto”  as  applied  to  the  female  voice  is 
not  correct;  “alto”  is  one  of  the  parts  in  music.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  the  voice  should  be  called  “contralto.” 
However,  we  are  correct  in  speaking  of  a  male  “alto,” 
which  is  a  high  voice,  and  therefore  agrees  with  the  root 
meaning  of  the  word  “alto.” 

2.  Some  publishers  use  the  C  clef  on  the  third  space  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  staff  from  which  the  tenor  is  to  sing.  This  clef 
always  indicates  the  pitch  of  Middle  C. 

C.  M.  E. — It  is  not  well  to  get  in  the  habit  of  using 
troches  or  similar  combinations  to  “clear  the  throat.”  They 
weaken  and  injure  the  throat  in  time,  and  cause  the  singer 
to  depend  upon  them  in  time.  If  your  throat  is  husky  it  is 
a  sign  of  either  acute  or  chronic  trouble,  and  it  is  well  to 
consult  a  good  physician.  If  the  huskiness  be  temporary 
and  you  must  sing,  you  can  use  a  tablet  that  will  apply 
to  your  trouble.  If  your  throat  is  very  moist,  use  a  tablet 
that  is  slightly  astringent;  if  your  throat  shows  a  tendency 
to  dryness  use  one  that  will  slightly  promote  the  flow  of 
the  secretions.  Menthol  tablets  and  other  strong  prepara¬ 
tions  are  to  be  used  with  caution. 

A.  P.— The  course  you  have  outlined,  namely:  Grade  II 
of  the  “Standard  Graded  Course,”  Mason’s  “Touch  and 
Technic,”  and  Mathews’  third  and  fourth  grade  pieces,  to 
which  you  have  added  the  “First  Study  of  Bach”  seems 
very  comprehensive  for  a  pupil  of  this  grade  and  should 
induce  satisfactory  results.  The  “First  Study  of  Bach” 
may  be  followed  by  the  "Little  Preludes,”  and  these  by 
the  “Inventions."  This  course  in  polyphonic  playing  may 
be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  various  volumes 
succeeding  Grade  IV  of  the  course. 

C.  G. — Most  teachers  prefer  to  teach  the  major  scales 
first,  one  at  a  time;  then  follow  with  the  minor  scales  in 
relative  order.  After  the  scales  and  key  relationships  are 
learned,  however,  all  technical  exercise  should  be  carried 
out  in  all  keys,  in  chromatic  order,  and  using  the  parallel 
minor.  Take,  for  instance,  a  five-finger  exercise:  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  F,  E,  D,  etc.  This  would  be  carried  out  thus:  C,  D, 
E-flat,  F,  G,  F,  E-flat,  D,  etc.;  then:  D-flat,  E-flat,  F, 
G-flat,  A-flat,  G-flat,  F,  E-flat,  and  so  on  throughout  all 
keys. 
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Musical  History  Club,  Ruth  E.  Hoppin,  Director. 

Morria  Dance  (4  hands),  German;  The  Thrush,  Nevin; 
Butterfly,  Merkel;  Album  Leaf,  Kirchner;  Etude  in  A-flat, 
Wollenhaupt;  Au  Matin,  Godard;  Song  of  Spring,  Merkel; 
Romance,  Woodman;  Gavotte,  in  D  Major,  Bach;  Witches’ 
Dance,  Macdowell;  Children’s  Dance,  Van  Westerhout;  A 
la  bien  Aim£e,  Schtitt;  Fairy  Tale,  Raff;  Waltz  in  E 
Major,  Moszkowski. 

Pupils  of  Kamehameha  School  for  CHrls,  Honolulu. 

Bolero  (6  hands),  Streabbog;  Welcome,  Lovely  Spring, 
Schumann;  The  Secret,  Hiller;  Hark!  hark!  the  Lark 
(part-song),  Schubert;  Lovely  Night  (part-song),  Abt; 
Badinage,  Manney;  Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn;  The  Spring 
has  Come,  White;  March  Militaire  (4  hands),  Schubert; 
The  Blue  Bell  (vocal  qt.),  Beach;  Three  Buzzing  Bumble 
Bees  (vocal  qt.),  Truhn;  Adelaide  (S  hands),  Beethoven; 
The  Bridal  of  the  Birds,  Richards. 

Pupils  of  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia. 

Sonata  No.  4  in  A-flat  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Godard; 
Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  1, 
Chopin;  Theme  and  Variations  (violin),  Dancla;  Valse, 
Op.  74,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Fantasie  (violin),  Bellini;  An  den 
Friihling,  Grieg;  Fantasie  Impromptu,  Op.  66,  Chopin; 
Romance  (violin).  Combs;  Barcarolle  in  A  Minor,  Rubin¬ 
stein;  When  All  is  Still  (song),  Croome;  In  Chiesa, 
Rinaldi;  Valsante,  Poldini;  Marche  Caractdristique  (4 
hands),  Schubert. 

Pupils  of  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York  City. 

Serenade  for  String  Orchestra,  Dvorak;  Dove  sono  i  bei 
momenti  (aria  from  “Nozze  di  Figaro”),  Mozart;  Varia¬ 
tions,  Chopin;  Violin  and  String  Orchestra,  Svendsen; 
Arioso,  Ddlibes;  Air  for  ’Cello  and  String  Orchestra,  Bach; 
Voi  che  sapete  (aria  from  "Nozze  di  Figaro”),  Mozart; 
Scherzo,  B-flat  Minor,  Chopin;  Adagio  and  Gavotte  for 
String  Orchestra,  Bach. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Lula  D.  Hay. 

Concerted  Music  (4  Hands):  Chiming  Bells,  Altmann; 
Festival  March,  Loewe;  Air  from  “der  Freischiitz,” 
Weber;  Mermaid's  Song  from  "Oberon,”  Weber;  Scherzo, 
Diabelli;  Rondino,  Diabelli;  Bambini,  Burty;  Roses, 
Strelezki;  Rondo,  from  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Mozart;  Im 
Circus,  Gurlitt;  Rondo  in  E  Minor  for  Two  Pianos,  Gurlitt; 
March,  from  "Ruins  of  Athens,”  Beethoven;  Gallop  Bril¬ 
liant,  Gobbaerts;  Rondo  from  Sonata  in  D,  Mozart;  Rondo 
for  Two  Pianos,  Schultz;  Symphony  in  C  Minor,  First 
Movement,  Beethoven;  Scherzo,  from  Concerto  in  C  Minor, 
Mohr;  Second  Rhapsodie,  Liszt-Bendel;  Fingal’s  Cave 
Overture,  Mendelssohn. 

Pupils  of  Peddle  Institute. 

Stimmungsbilder,  Op.  57,  No.  1,  Ph.  Scharwenka;  Villa- 
nelle,  Dell’  Acqua;  Theme  and  Variations,  Op.  142,  No.  3, 
Schubert;  There’s  One  to  Guard  and  Save,  Hartwell- Jones; 
Song  of  the  Woodman,  Op.  35,  Lynes;  Lovely  Spring, 
Coenen;  Bolero,  Op.  62,  H.  Ravina;  Ciascun  lo  dice  (“La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento”),  Donizetti;  Chanson  Bretonne,  Op. 
76,  No.  5,  Chaminade;  Ope,  ope  thy  casement  (“Don 
Giovanni”),  Mozart;  Still  as  the  Night,  Bohm;  Valse 
Arabesque,  Op.  82,  Lack;  Parla,  L.  Arditi;  Pro  peccatis 
("Stabat  Mater”),  Rossini;  Impromptu,  Op.  90,  No.  2, 
Schubert. 

Pupils  of  Laura  H.  Brunner. 

Military  March,  McIntyre;  Song  Without  Words,  McIn¬ 
tyre;  Evening  Song,  Dueelle;  Austrian  Song,  Pacher; 
Sunday  Morning,  Heller;  Martha,  Brunner;  Second  Noc¬ 
turne,  Leybach;  Flight  of  the  Swallows-(8  hands),  Lange; 
Aragonaise,  Massenet;  Valse  Legere,  Meyer-Helmund ; 
Adieu,  Eilenberg;  Faust,  Leybach;  Valse  Caprice  (4 
hands),  Nevin;  Au  Matin,  Godard;  The  Brook,  Pacher; 
Gondoliers  (4  hands),  Reinecke;  Dornroschen,  Bendel; 
Evening  Star,  Wagner-Liszt;  War  March  of  Priests  (8 
hands),  Mendelssohn. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Constant. 

Humoresque  (4  hands),  Ashford;  Die  Silbernixie,  Ma¬ 
zurka  Brillante,  Heins;  Rondo  (6  hands),  Streabbog;  The 
Bird  and  the  Minstrel,  Harmston;  Nursery  Rhymes  (6 
small  pieces),  Orth;  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  Lynes;  March 
from  "Tannhauser”  (6  hands),  Wagner;  Selection  from  "II 
Trovatore,”  Verdi;  "Stabat  Mater”  (transcription),  Ros¬ 
sini;  “Der  Freischiitz  (6  hands),  Weber;  "Tancredi,” 
Overture  (4  hands),  Rossini. 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

Charles  AV.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

- 

Five  Weeks’  Summer  Session 


SPECIAL  TERM  FOR  TEACHERS 
AND  PLAYERS  in  the  Virgil  Clavier 


Pupils  of  L.  E.  Boob. 

Fanfare,  from  "William  Tell”  (4  hands),  Rossini; 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  (transcription).  Turner;  Birds  of 
Spring,  Reverie,  Op.  426,  Lange;  Angel  Voices  Ever  Near, 
Reverie,  Sweet;  Promenade  March,  Op.  26,  Ringuet;  Rondo 
in  C,  Op.  51,  No.  1,  Beethoven;  Slumber  Song,  Newcomb; 
Simplicity  Waltz,  Suter;  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought, 
Meditation,  Pauline  Beek;  First  Three  Compositions, 
Mozart;  Sonatina,  Op.  55,  No.  1,  Kuhlau;  "II  Trovatore,” 
Overture,  Dorn;  Sonatina  in  D,  dementi;  Bucephale 
Galop  (4  hands),  Dessaux. 

Pupils  of  Patton  Seminary  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Marche  Militaire  (8  hands),  Schubert-Wagner;  Minuette, 
Franklin;  Dancing  Wavelet,  Emery;  Love  Me  if  I  Live 
(song),  Foote;  Dream  of  Homeland,  Kern;  Valse  Nove¬ 
lette,  Moore;  Chasing  the  Butterfly,  Kern;  May  Morning 
(song),  Denza;  Fantaisie  Berceuse,  Ribiolliet;  Polonaise 
in  C  (8  hands),  Schulz. 

Pupils  of  Ernst  von  Schlechtendal. 

Pilgrim’s  Chorus  (4  hands),  Wagner;  The  Hand  Organ 
Man,  Oesten;  Marche  Solennelle  (piano  and  violin), 
Kreutzer;  Last  Thought  (piano  and  violin),  Weber;  "Wil¬ 
liam  Tell”  (piano  and  violin),  Rossini;  Summer  Night, 
Binet;  Caprice,  Lack;  Rest  Thee  on  this  Mossy  Pillow 
(vocal  trio).  Smart;  “Cosi  Fan  Tutte”  (8  hands),  Mozart; 
Fanfare  from  "William  Tell”  (4  hands),  Rossini;  Concert 
Mazurka  (violin),  Franko;  The  Dragons  of  Villard,  Over¬ 
ture  (4  hands),  Maillart. 

Pupils  of  N.  M.  Boggess. 

Cabaletta,  Lack;  The  Flatterer,  Chaminade;  Valse 
Styrienne,  Wollenhaupt;  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows 
(song),  Hawley;  Valse  Caprice,  Rathbun;  Heather  Bells, 
Kunkel;  La  Gazelle,  Wollenhaupt;  Rest  (song),  Hartwell- 
Jones;  Two  Larks,  Leschetizky;  La  Fontaine,  Lysberg; 
Attaque  des  Ulans  (4  hands),  Bohm. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  D.  S.  Dickinson. 

Persian  March,  Kontski;  Dainty  Polka  (4  hands)  Ler- 
man;  Der  Freischiitz  (6  hands),  Weber-Krug;  Mazurka  de 
Salon,  Larregla;  Galop  Militaire,  Op.  117  (6  hands),  Mayer; 
Maiglockchen,  Op.  59,  Tourbie;  Lustige  Musikanten,  Op. 
198  (8  hands),  Schultz;  Hungarian  Rhapsodie,  Liszt;  Ma¬ 
zurka  des  Traineaux  (6  hands),  Ascher;  Loreley  Para¬ 
phrase  (8  hands),  Nisvadba;  Rondo  alia  Polacca,  Schmoll; 
Husaren  Marsch  (6  hands),  Gurlitt;  Murmuring  Waves, 
Hewitt;  Red  Top  Polka  (4  hands),  S.  Reed;  March  des 
Tambours,  Op.  40,  Smith:  Children’s  Carnival  (4  hands), 
Dana;  Over  H  11  and  Dale,  Op.  270  (8  hands),  Engelmann. 


Method,  beginning  July  5th,  1904;  ending 
August  6th.  Enrollment  days,  July  1st  and  2d. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

CLAVIER  PIANO  SCHOOL 


II  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York 


A  .  K.  VIRGIL,  Director  S.  M.  FABIAN,  Teacher  of  Interpretation 


THE  H*  W.  GREENE  Brookfield  Center 

Summer  School  of  Music  CONN* 

Combines  the  advantages  of  Special  Musical  Culture  with  a 
delightful  Summer  Home  in  a  healthful  rural  New  England  village. 

Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory.  Celebrated  New  York  teachers  in  each  department. 
Interesting  Lectures  and  Recitals,  Normal  Classes,  and  Concerts,  all  of  special  value  to  Teachers 
and  Students.  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Address,  H.  W.  GREENE,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 
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CHICAGO  MUSIC  SCHOOLS 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

organized  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained  Supervisor. 
This  department  offers  a  one  year's  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers . 

Season  of  1904=1905  opens  September  6,  1904. 


THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 

MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  T eachersfor  the  study  of  critically 
selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting'  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period  “  the  very  first  work  at  the 
piano,”  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

These  courses  are  now  given  by  correspondence.  Write  for 
particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director.  Handel  Hall,  Chicago. 


American  Conservatory 

Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER 
NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  27,  and  ending 
Saturday,  July  30,  1904. 

Lectures  by  Eminent  Musical  Educators. 
Concerts,  Recitals,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  CIRCULAR 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


GABUTHERS  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

Summer  Normal  Course,  July  5  to  30 

Twenty  Lectures  by  JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS,  author  of  “  Piano  Technic  for  Children.” 

A  Daily  Class  in  Theory,  Dictation,  and  Ear-Training,  by  MARY  FRANCES  FR0THINGHAM,  author  of  “Dictation  Studies 

in  Melody  and  Harmony  for  Children.” 

CLASSES  IN  TECHNIC— DAILY  DEMONSTRATIVE  LESSONS. 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY  KEBHEISSAD“Y’ 

North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago 

Exclusive  Teaching  Engagements  of 
Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  Dr.  Charles  E.  Allum 

Justine  Wegener  Clarence  Dickinson 

Frederick  A.  Stock  Johanna  H ess-Burr 

and  Forty  other  Teachers  of  National  Reputation. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  NORMAL,  JUNE  27  TO  JULY  30 


Lectures  by 

Thomas  Tapper,  Kenneth  M.  Bradley,  Frederick  A.  Stock, 
and  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  Chicago  University 

concerts,  recitals,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Circulars. 

Address 

E.  SCHMIDT 


Columbia  School  of  Music 

(The  “Progressive  School”) 

Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Summer  Normal  Course,  June  20  to  July  23 

Directed  by  CLARE  OSBORNE  REED 

The  Course  will  consist  of  daily  lectures  and  classes  which  will  include  Practical  Teaching 
Methods  and  Principles — Musical  Analysis — Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Children — Piano 
Technic — Harmony  and  Ear  Training. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  SUMMER  CATALOG 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director  LOUIS  McDONALD,  Manager 


SHERWOOD  SPSS'S  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

interpretation  classes— RECITALS— competent  assistants 

SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

For  Catalogues  and  Information  address  WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD 


THE  CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 


is  the  only  school  in  Chicago 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELYto  the  PIANO 

It  stands  for  Piano  -  Musicianship.  No 

free  scholarships  —  no  medals  —  no  fads. 
Simply  the  best  Piano  Course  in  Chicago  at 
the  lowest  consistent  rates.  Special  Summer 
Term.  Address  CHARLES  E.  WATT, 

Director,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


WM.  E.  SNYDER. 

and  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 
OF  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Requests  are  being  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country 

for  a  Summer  Course. 


A  ten-weeks’  session  is  now  arranging.  Features  :  Two-Piano 
Playing,  Pupils’  Musicales,  Artist  Recitals,  Harmony— both  con¬ 
cordant  and  discordant— for  those  who  need  it. 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

A  monthly  journal  for  string  instrument  players.  $i  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts. 

Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  18,  $1.00. 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Gottschalk  Lyric  School 

MUSICAL  AND 
DRAMATIC 


VOCAL — L.  Gaston  Gottschalk,  Albert  E.  Borroff. 
OPERATIC  TRAINING ,  mise  en  scene — L.  Gaston 
Gottschalk.  PIANO — Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Crane-Beaumont, 
Miss  Agnes  Hope  Pillsbury,  Miss  Rose  Meiler.  Mr. Thomas 
Moore  and  Mr.  Oscar  Deis.  HARMONY ,  SIGHT 
R LADING — Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Crane-Beaumont.  MAN¬ 
DOLIN— Mr*.  A.  F.  Swander.  GUITAR- F.  J.  Kugler. 
SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY ",  Practical  Stage  Training; , 
Delsarte — Mrs.  Jessie  Patton-Millner.  FOREIGN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES — By  Native  Teachers. 


GOTTSCHALK  LYRIC  SCHOOL 

Kimball  Hall,  3d  Floor  Jackson  and  Wabash 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION 

Next  Fall  Term,  Monday,  Sept.  5th 

tuntuuvtmuttvtutvuvHtuuvmttM) 


JOHN  ORTH,  Pianist  and  Teacher 

SUMMER  classes  in  teaching 
TEACHERS  HOW  TO  TEACH  PIANO 

146  Boylston  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


CHICAGO  Fine  Arts  Building 

Normal  Course 

Leschetizky’s  Principles 

July  4-JuIy  30]  OF  PIANO  PLAYING  [July  4-July  30 

If  you  desire  to  acquire  a  simple,  clear, 
and  most  successful  method  of  teaching 
aud  artistic  playing,  study  these  princi¬ 
ples.  Lectures,  Illustrations,  Recitals, 
free.  Send  for  further  information,  en¬ 
dorsements,  testimonials,  etc.,  to 

THE  HEINZE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARTISTIC  PIANO  PLAYING 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

July  4  to  July  30,  1904 


Sheet  Music  Carrier  &  Stand  Combined 


(patented) 

rPHE  only  carrier 
which  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  your  music.  Serves 
as  a  stand  without  re¬ 
moving  contents.  It  is 
covered  with  durable, 
embossed  waterproof 
and  stainproof  Texo- 
derm,  has  leather  handle 
and  shoulder  strap. 
Stand,  aluminum  ;  locks 
and  hinges,  nickel  plate. 
Capacity,  100  full-siae4 
sheets.  Weight  less  thaa 
three  pounds. 


Sent  prepaid  for  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

ROBERT  L.  MATT0CH,  1305  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  DEALERS  AND  CLUBS 


I.  O.  NELSON  PIANO  CO. 

268  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Thirty  Years  on  Wabash  Avenue 

Dealers  in  High  Grade  D  I  A  N  H  C  -  --  Not  manufacturers 
Carefully  Selected  -  -  I  |  n  1 1  U  V  Not  shackled  to  one  make 

Our  appreciation  that  individual  taste  is  properly  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  selection  of  a  piano  makes  a  visit  to  our  salesrooms  pleasant 
to  the  piano  seeker. 


BeekViolinS  Da^Tr^T^L 

Soulful  mellow  tone. 

Send  stamp  for  valuable  booklat, 
“  How  to  Judge  Violins.” 

BYRON  E,  BEEBE,  Box  J,  Franklin  Park  (Chicago),  1U. 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 


southern  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

Fifteen  Daily  Sessions.  Class  Instruction  and  Private  Lessons,  consisting  of  the 

Condensed  Courses 


FOR  BUSY  TEACHERS  IN 


Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic 

with  the  practical  appl  .cation  of  the  Touches  for 
Artistic  Effects  in  personal  playing  and  in  teaching. 


C l OSSCS  from 

June  22d  to 
July  9th ,  at 
“Dallas.  Tejc. 


Author  of  the 
LANDON  METHODS 


COURSE  IN  PHRASING  AND  EXPRESSION.  Round  Table  Talks  and  Lectures 
Low  Prices.  Rebate  to  Pupils  coming  from  other  States 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  at  a  Reasonable  Tuition  Rate 


ADDRESS,  LANDON  CONSERVATORY 


CHAS.  W.  LANDON,  Instructor  and  Director 


Box  591,  Dallas,  Texas 


Kl 


lindtvorih 


CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 


A  first-class  Music  School  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  in  the  South.  Delightful  climate  both  Summer 
and  Winter. 

Special  Courses  for  teachers  June  20  to  July  30. 
Home  Boarding  Department,  pleasant  rooms,  good  table. 
For  catalogue,  address 

KUILT  MUELLER. 

_  235  Courtland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Everett  pianos  used 


MUSIC -  EDUCATION 

“  Music  teaches  most  exquisitely 
the  art  of  development.” — D' Israeli. 


SUMMER  NORMAL 
COURSES 

BOSTON  June  27-July  16 
CHICAGO— July  18— August  6 

CONDUCTED  BY 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 

ADDRESS 

511  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
5096  Mcpherson  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All  Branches.  Experienced  Teachers 

Open  for  World’s  Fair  Visitors 

Address,  MRS.  FANNIE  E.  HUGHEY 


EAR.  TRAINING 

and  PEDAGOGY 

Cha.vta.uqua.,  N.  Y.  July  5 — August  20 

A  sound,  practical  course  for 
Teachers  of  any  branch  of  Music 

Address,  CARRIE  A.  ALCHIN 
Station  I  Cirvcirvrvatl,  Ohio 


The  T homas  Normal 

Training  School 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION 


Public  ScK  oo  1  M  vi  sic,  Dra.wirvg,  Physica.1 
Training,  Domestic  Science,  Penrrva.nsh.ip, 
Manual  T raining.  V*  V- 

Also  the  Liebling  System  of  Adva.nced 
Pia.no  Study  and  the  Gaynor  System  of 
Elementary  Piano  Study.  V»  '5+ 

Write  for  special  circulars  to 

EMMA  A.  THOMAS,  Director 

550  Woodward  Avenue 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE 


JUl¥6T0  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  HGHTV  r,VE 


AUGUST  13,  1904 


Write  to  19  W.  16th  St.,  New  YorK  City,  for  Circulars 


LESSONS,  $60.00 


Address  MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL 


FACULTY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 
MUSIC,  ELOCUTION,  LANGUAGES 

SPECIAL  SUMMER.  SCHOOL 

Finest  Building  Devoted  to  Music  in  America 

For  catalogue,  address 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR 

Highland  Ave,,  Oak  St,  and  Burnet  Ave,,  Cincinnati,  0, 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 


68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 


The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  ©f  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
©f  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  ©f  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 


OPEN  ALE  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  29th 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD 


FOR  SINGERS 
AND  TEACHERS 

The  National  Summer  School 
of  Musics - 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST 
At  Round  Lake,  N.Y.  (near  Saratoga) 

EDMUND  J.  MYER,  Director 

Assisted  by  a  corps  oi  competent  teachers 


3  unique  school  for  singers 

3  practical  normal  course  for  teachers  of  singing 
The  only  course  of  the  kind  in  America 

SIXTEEN-PAGE  BOOKLET  SENT  FREE 

Address:  EDMUND  J.  MYER,  32  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 


ca^ce^i^oeceooecece^cece^oece^ce^ceacecs^ocececeoioeoe^ 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  SCHOOLS 


Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  and 
Orange,  N.  J. 


June  1st  to 
October  1st 


A  New  Departure 

MR.  F.  H.  SHEPARD,  AUTHOR  OF  “  HARMONY  SIMPLIFIED," 

ETC.,  AND  MRS.  SHEPARD  ANNOUNCE  A  SPECIAL  SUMMER 
COURSE  OF  TEN  TO  FIFTEEN  LESSONS  IN  THE 

New  Thought  Applied  to  Music  Teaching 

EMBRACING  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  IDEAS 


CHARACTER 

BUILDING 

NERVOUS 

TEACHERS 


FEATVRES 


BRANCHES 


HARMONY 
BY  MAIL 

WESTERN 

TEACHERS 


The  elements  of  Mentality  and  Spirituality,  and 
their  application  to  Music  Study.  On  these  lines 
the  teacher  grows  as  unceasingly  as  the  pupil. 

and  tired  teachers  are  taught  definitely  how  to 
teach  without  exhaustion;  how  to  substitute 
poise  for  nervousness;  and  how  to  enjoy  every 
moment  of  teaching.  f 

A  System  of  Technic  which  awakens  the  Art  instinct 
instead  of  repressing  it. 

How  to  secure  immediate  artistic  results  with  the  young¬ 
est  child  without  kindergarten  work. 

How  to  succeed  with  boy  pupils. 

A  new  system  of  teaching  Sight  Playing. 

The  Cheney  System  of  Piano  Teaching. 

Phrasing  and  Interpretation. 

Complete  Repertoire  of  Teaching  Material. 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ  (three  manual  concert  organ 
in  our  Recital  Hall).  Harmony  and  Ear  Training. 
Lectures  and  Recitals. 

Send  for  free  Specimen  Lesson ;  many  teachers  using 
this  as  a  guide  in  their  personal  work. 

For  the  convenience  of  Western  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  will  give  a  course  in  or  near  St.  Louis. 


Write  for  appointment  and  full  information 

The  Shepard  School  of  Music 

Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


MRS.  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR 


Offers  a  NORMAL  COURSE,  3 

to  Teachers  and  those  intend- 
ing  to  become  teachers,  in  8 

Elementary  Piano  1 

Instruction^^  § 

Her  methods  are  thorough  and  3 

valuable.  July  18th  to  August  § 

6th,  1904.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  GAYNOR  STUDIOS  § 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.  § 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN,  Secretary 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

SIMPLEX  AND  KINDERGARTEN 

This  System  places  the  study  of  music  on  a  truly  psychological  and  educational 
basis,  hence  the  drudgery  is  eliminated,  and  the  pupils  develop  naturally  and  artis¬ 
tically,  learning  to  express  themselves,  not  merely  to  be  copyists. 

The  System  has  the  indorsement  at  home  and  abroad  of  many  of  the  best  musi¬ 
cians  and  educators,  such  as  Dr.  Wm.  Mason,  Dr.  William  Cummings,  London; 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  Leipsic ;  Dr.  Gerritt  Smith,  Dr.  Anagnos,  Franklin  Taylor,  John 
Orth,  Thomas  Tapper,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  read  the  letters  of  indorsement  from  these  and  many  more 
prominent  musicians,  also  the  letters  from  teachers  who  have  given  the  method  a 
practical  trial  of  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  to  America  and  open  her 
normal  classes,  as  usual,  in  Boston  early  in  July. 

1125  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  or  Brookline,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp, 


Musical  Moments  with  Children  Musical  Side  of  Child' Nature 

The  Prospectus  of  the  K_indergarten  "Re-die for  September,  1903,  sa.ys : 

AMONG  the  articles  in  prospect  for  1903-1904  is  a  series  concerned  with  the  musical  development  of  young  chil¬ 
dren.  This  series,  by  Mrs.  Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  entitled  Musical  Moments  with 
Children,  and  deals  with  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  music  sense,  and  the  playful,  incidental  ways  in 
which  that  sense  may  be  cultivated  by  any  Kindergartner,  by  any  mother,  by  anyone  associated  with  young  children. 
The  method  is  in  close  accord  with  Froebel’s  general  method  of  development,  and  shows  how  to  do  with  regard  to 
music  exactly  what  Froebel  indicated  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  It  might  almost  be  Froebel  himself  speaking 
in  certain  parts  of  Early  Beginnings,  Listening  and  Imitating,  Rhyme  and  Rhythm,  etc.  Informality  and  naturalness 
pervade  Mrs.  Sherman’s  entire  plan,  but  steady  progression  and  all-sided  development  are  none  the  less  inherent  in  it. 

Correspondence  Courses  for  Mothers,  Kinder^artrters  and  Music  Teachers;  aJso  Normal  Training  Course 
for  Teachers  who  wish  to  form  Mothers’  Classes  and  to  train  Kindergartners  a.nd  Music  Teachers. 

Circulars  and  Terms  on  pplication. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  Providence,  R.  I.,  227  Irving  Avenue 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music  KINDERGARTEN  MV  SIC 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JVLIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Normal  Classes  at  studio  beginning  in  October,  February 
and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons  during  entire  season 
Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 
.05  Huntington  Chambers,  -  Boston.,  Ms  an 


LACY  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

1302  T roost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Teacfcess'  and  students'  coarse  m  ail  brandies  of 


LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 

{Copyrighted  /<*p) 
number  of  popOk 
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The  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method  of  Music  Study 


CLASS  PLAYING  ONE  OF  THE  TEST  GAMES 


ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS.  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 

This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which,  bv  means  of  pictorial  charts, 
drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and  other  interesting  devices,  brings  the  following 
topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension  : 

Musical  Notation,  Elementary  Harmony,  Rhythmic  Motion, 

Keyboard  Location,  Musical  History,  Finger  Calisthenics  and  Technique, 

Audition,  Composition,  Piano  Work. 

This  work  is  intensely  practical  and  instructive,  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundred 
enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a  large  per  cent,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lessons  a.re  equally  instructive  to  either  child  or  a.dvilt. 

The  price  for  normal  work.  Including  maUeriads,  is  within  the  reach  of  adl. 


Fall  Term — 10  weeks.  Opens  third  Tuesday  in  September 
Spring  Term— 10  weeks.  Opens  first  Tuesday  in  March 
Summer  Term — 6  weeks.  Opens  second  Tuesday  in  July 


Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets  and 
Correspondence  Course  Circulars 


Special  Work  may  be  taken  in  Shorter  Periods  by  Special  Arrangement 


Address  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS, 


610  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  203  Mich.  Blvd., 
CHICAGO 


Burrowes 

Course 

of 

Music 

Study 


Kindergarten 
and  Primary 


Instruction  for  Teachers 
by 

Home  Study 


All  Teachers  are  urged  to 
investigate  this  method. 
Send  for  Booklets. 


Rutland ,  Vt. 

Dear  Miss  Burrowes: 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Jan .  16th 

I  want  to  study 

June  21st 

your  method  thor¬ 
oughly  and  test  it  for  myself.  If 
I  find  it  what  I  believe  it  to  be, 
I  shall  heartily  indorse  it.  I  have 
taken  up  your  method  after  care¬ 
fully  looking  over  all  the  other 
kindergarten  methods.  I  thorough¬ 
ly  believe  in  kindergarten  work, 
but  I  never  recommend  anything 
I  do  not  understand  and  approve 
of  myself. 

Very  sincerely, 

Mary  T.  Hamilton. 


Dear  Miss  Burrowes: 

I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  how  much  I 
like  the  Burrowes  method.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  Manuals. 
They  are  so  clear  that  I  believe 
anyone  fitted  to  teach  music  can, 
with  careful  study  acquire  a  cor- 

f 

rect  understanding  at  home.  The 
method  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real 
help  to  all  who  desire  to  give 
the  best  musical  foundation  to 
children. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  T.  Hamilton. 


Addresses.  KATHABINE  BURROWES,  B  502  Carnrgie  Hall,  New  York  City;  or  Suite  5  B,  Kirby  Evilding,  Detroit,  Mich. 


G/>e  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study  Beginners 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  originator  of  the 
Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners, 
after  returning  from  several  years’  study  with 
Fraulein  Prentnerand  Leschetizky, the  renowned 
Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed  by  the  lack 
in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came  to  her,  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  that  she  determined  to  perfect  some 
system  by  which  this  condition  could  beremedied. 
As  Mrs.  Dunning  has  for  years  made  child  nature 
astudy.it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical 
instructors  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

1st.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  funaamental  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  makes  practice  a  pleasure. 

It  teaches  the  true  by  symbol. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important  points 
when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 


All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  refined. 

The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day  by 
the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best  and 
most  improved  system  of  music  stud^gr  begin¬ 
ners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence,  but 
normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  April  and 
July  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire  this 
system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes  : 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical — 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical  work. 
Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the  young  are 
taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  Yrork.” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning  :  I  find  your  method  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended — to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  Yrork.” 


Endorsements  of  the  highest  order  have  been 
received  from  the  following  well-known  American 
musicians : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant  Gleason, 
Chicago;  John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago  ;  L.  G.  Gottschalk, 
Chicago  ;  Wilhelm  Kaffenberger,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Dunman,  Buffalo  ;  John  Lund, 
Buffalo  ;  William  S.  Waith,  Buffalo  ;  Signor 
James  Nuno,  Buffalo;  Angelo  M.  Read, 
Buffalo;  Seth  Clark,  Buffalo  ;  Joseph  Mischka, 
Buffalo;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaros- 
law  de  Zielinski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A., 
Buffalo;  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T. 
A.,  Galesberg,  Ill. 

Excellent  positions  awaiting  capable  teachers 
of  the  Dunning  System.  A  booklet  containing 
letters  from  these  representative  musicians  to 
gether  with  one  describing  the  Dunning  System 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 


Address  MRS.  CARRIE  L.  DUNNING,  225  Highland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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THIRTIETH  YEAR 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


!"betroit  Conservatory 
- - of  Music 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  Director 


Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


(1902-03)— 655  Pupils 


1210  Recitals 


F  art/  If  is  'nc'ndes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York,  Piano, 

A  u  1  Organ,  and  Composition  ;  Wm.  Yunck,  Violin  ;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton, 

Voice ;  and  a  corps  of  40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed  for  their  excellence. 

SUMMER  SESSION— July  and  August  Students  and  Teachers  of  all  branches  of  music 

to  review  and  take  advanced  work  in  their  several  departments  under  a  corps  of  the  best  instructors. 


PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


240  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 
NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

511  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

“  Material,”  “  Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Hemophonic  Forms,”  ‘‘Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY.  COMPOSI-  TJ  V  TVf  AIT 

TION,  COUNTER-POINT  O  I  J71  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add.,  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Denver  Music  and  Fine  Arts  College 

A  If  A  —MUSIC,  PAINTING,  ORATORY,  DRAMA,  LANGUAGES, 

me  /Iris,  AND  LITERATURE  TAUGHT  BY  EXPERT  PROFESSORS 
Everything  about  the  institution  is  first-class  and  up-to-date.  The  best  climate  in  the  world, 
especially  adapted  to  vocal  study.  Prospectus  free.  Address: 

SAMUEL  H.  BLAKESLEEt  Dean,  901  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITERARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  a.nd  Aims 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Broad  Street 


1329-1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLOS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
branenes  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 

Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

GILBERT.  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE.  Vocal  Department. 
PRESTON  WARE  OREM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision : 

ENOCH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Mention  The  Etude.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Conservatory 
of  Music 


(She  NATIONAL 

College  of  Music 


809  N.  BROAD  ST. 


QR.  M.  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION— GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 

Grade  3,  Conservatory 
Grade  4,  College 


firade  1,  School 
Grade  2,  Academy 


Vocal  and  Instrumental,  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  to  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertains 
,  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 


9HOAN»ZCO 

1850 


DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 

909  N.  Broad  St.,  Ph3LAD«4«ia 


Incorporated  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandle  R,  PRES’T 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 


Sternberg' 

School  of  Music 

Philadelphia:  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S,  18th  St 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  South  38th  Street 
LESSONS  Philadelphia 

8  Y  M  A  I  L  IN  harmony,  counterpoint,  and 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

( W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors :s  Philip  H.  Goepp 

(.C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  instrumental. 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music?  If  so. 
send  a-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
Yave  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
hat  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  tree.  Don’t  write  unless 
?o«  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
seen!  business, 

C.  W,  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Sffentloa  Tme  Ettoe.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Harmony  Lessons 

1-,  M  Af  •  ■  Pianoforte  pupils  received  during 

|g  V  |y I  I  I  the  SUMMER.  New  method  for 
J  1  developing  strength  and  flexibility 

•f  wrist  and  forearm  muscles. 

Write  for  terms,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply.  Address, 

FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS 
The  Norwood  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DR.  ROBERT  GOLDBECK’S 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
ind  Theory  (including  Counterpoint  and  Fugue),  with  all  the  details 
hat  make  up  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  according 
;#  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R_.  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


QUSTAV  L,  BECKER 

Concert  'Pianist.  G* eacher.  Composer 
A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themaetvaa  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  te 

!  West  l©4th  Street,  -  -  New  York  Cttr 

Sheridan  s  Teachers*  Agency 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 

Eleventh  Year.  Established  Reputation.  Reasonable  Terms. 

An  Agency  that  is  patronized  by  the  best  institutions — one  that 
really  helps.  The  season  is  on.  Write  for  Manual,  etc. 

MANY  EXCELLENT  OPENINGS  FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 


TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 
•rgan  lessons  given  on  the  three-manual  Electric  Orgaa 
at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Fifty  of  Mr.  Maxson’s  Organ  pupils  have  obtained 
church  positions. 


Music  Typography  in  all  its  Branches 


^  g— Dudley  XL.  Limerick _ j 


No.  19  South  Dicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Summer  Course  of  five  weeks  (specially  for 
Teachers),  May  23 — June  25, 

Session  1903  -1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  hmaohof- 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

T)9.TV»r- 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS. 

^  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Manager. 


MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 
Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  services 
•f  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  hare 
received  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  and  admirably 
qualified  to  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  studying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann’s  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  him  at 
stated  intervals. 

For  concert  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  i»- 
itruction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  aatil 
October  1st, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St.,  New  York  City. 


See  Etude  Study  Club. 
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BENJAMIN  GODARD, Op. 54. 
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To  Miss  Bertha  M.  Cushing. 

n«  5325.  There  Little  Girl  Don’t  Cry. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Homer  A.  Norris. 


Semplice  et  innocente. 
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1.  There  lit  -  tie  girl  don’t  cry 

2.  There  lit  -  tie  girl  don’t  cry 


They  have  brok-en  your  doll  I  know. 

They  have  brok-en  your  slate  I  know. 
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ad  lib. 


There 

There 


lit  -  tie  girl 
lit  -  tie  girl 


don’t  cry 

don't  cry 
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They  have  brok  -  en  your  heart  I  know 


rain  -  bow  gleams  of  your  youth  -  ful  dreams  Are  things  of  the  long.  of  the 


go  There  lit  -  tie  girl  don’t 


Heav  -  en  holds  all  for 
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Heaven-ward  thro  the  strife. 
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WORKS  OF  INTEREST 


TO 


TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS 

SENT  ON  INSPECTION  TO  RESPONSIBLE  PERSONS 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  PROFESSION 


50 
I  00 
1  00 

1  00 

1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
1  50 
I  50 


PIANO  INSTRUCTORS. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Study.  Theo.  Presser  .  ...  $1  00 

Beginning  at  the  beginning  and  progressing  slowly  • 
the  most  suitable  for  young  pupils. 

Foundation  Materials.  C.  W.  Landon . 1  00 

PIANO  TECHNICS  AND  STUDIES. 

Bach’s  Inventions  for  the  Piano,  complete  so 

First  Study  of  Bach.  M.  Leefson  . 

Selected  Studies  (2  vols.).  A.  Loeschhorn  .  .  .  ’  '  each 
I  ouch  and  Technic  (4  parts).  Dr.  Wm.  Mason  .  .  each 
I  he  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  in  ten  grades 

ten  volumes.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews . each 

The  School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  in  three  grades, 
three  volumes.  Theo.  Presser  .  .  each 

Studies  and  Study  Pieces  (3  vols.).  A.  Schmoil !  each 
Teacher  and  Pupil  (Four-hand  Study  Pieces).  C.  Rolling 

(2  books) . 7  eacg 

Leschetizky  Method,  The  Modern  Pianist.  Prentner 
Suggestive  Studies  for  Music  Lovers.  C.  I.  Norcross  [ 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS. 

?^.K'e£.es  f°r  Small  Hands.  H.  Engelmann .  SO 

Little  Home  Player.  Piano  or  Organ  ....  SO 

Master  Pieces.  For  the  Piano .  ‘  ‘  '  1  OO 

Musical  Pictures.  Piano  or  Organ  .  .  SO 

The  Two  Pianists.  Concert  Duets  .  .  .  . l  nn 

First  Parlor  Pieces  ....  .  S 

First  Recital  Pieces .  [  .  2V 

Modern  Sonatinas . .  . .  nn 

Parlor  and  School  Marches  .  .  .  .. 

Tranquil  Hours . '  . . 

Lighter  Compositions  for  Piano.  F.  Chopin . t  00 

Album  of  Miscellaneous  Piano  Compositions.  Ed 

Grieg . 

Standard  Graded  Pieces  for  Piano.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 

three  volumes .  eacll’ 

Vol  I  First  and  Second  Grades.  Vo'l.Tl.'f  hi'rd  and 
Fourth  Grades.  Vol.  Ill,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Modern  Student  (2  vols.  of  study  pieces) . each 

ORGAN  WORKS. 

The  Organ  Player.  A  Pipe  Organ  Collection,  P.  W.  Orem 

Reed  Organ  Method.  C.  W.  Landon  .  .  ’ 

School^f^Reed^  Organ  Playing  (4  vols.),  4  grades! 


1  00 
1  00 


c.  w 

Graded  Materials  for  Pipe  Organ. 


1  00 


1  50 
1  50 

1  00 
1  00 


J.  H.  Rogers 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT. 

bv  H  A  N°rris-  Parts  I  and  II,  each  100 
ITT Tactical  Harmony.  H.  A.  Norris  ....  7; 

I.  eJAl!,of.?ounterPoint-  H.  A.  Norris .  '  '  1  2S 

student  s  Harmony.  O.  A.  Mansfield  .  .  .  '  1  2S 

Key  to  Student’s  Harmony.  O.  A.  Mansfield  75 

Harmony.  A  Text-Book.  H.  A.  Clarke .  1  25 

Key  to  Harmony.  H.  A.  Clarke  .  ...  so 

Counterpoint,  Strict  and  Free  H.  A.  Clarke  .  '.  '.  '  1  00 

ExPlaiI?ed  to  Piano  Students.  H.  A.  Clarke  .  .  50 

'Perheory  of  Interpretation.  A.  J.  Goodrich  2  00 

First  Year  in  Theory.  O.  R.  Skinner . 75 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Lessons  in  Musical  History.  J.  C.  Fillmore .  150 

°j(.P,a.noJ?rte  Music.  J.  C.  Fillmore . .'  * 

First  Studies  in  Music  Biography.  Thos  Tamier 

CC  hVhate<1  Pianists  of  the  Past  and  Present.PPA.  Ehr- 


50 
1  50 


2  00 


Llfe  a"d  •Wor£s  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Weber,  Beethoven! 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  Wagner.  Edw 

Francls . each 

WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  H 

A.  Clarke . 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.'  Dr.  H.  Riemann  4  50 
How  ^oo  pages.  We  especially  recommend  this  work.) 

How  to  Teach  ;  How  to  Study.  E.  M.  Sefton 
Musical  Essays  in  Art,  Culture,  and  Education  .' 

Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works.  E.  B.  Perry  . 

VOCAL  WORKS. 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing.  H.  W.  Greene 
.r our  grades  ... 

Tne<Lh"ic  ?"d  A.rt  °f  Sin«inK-'  >•  W!  Root,  4  parts,  etch 
JL1!*.' r°ductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture.  F.W  Root 
Thirty-two  Elementary  Song  Studies.  F.  W.  Root’ 
Pr«^.lgiL-C°mtPaSS’  ^ec!iu™  Compass,  Low  Compass  .  each 
ThtgChoraV|er^XerRSe  "  Vocal'zation.  G.  Del  Puente  . 

Book.  Leason  and  McGranahan  .  .  . 

Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting.  F.  W.  Wodell 


35 


00 


50 
2  50 
1  50 


1  00 
50 
1  00 
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Wasted  Energy  in  Music.  J.  S.  Van  C/eve .  273 

Berlin  Concert  Season  of  1903-1904.  If.  Nevill  Smith  273 
Modern  Fingering  and  Its  Foundation  Principles. 
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Learning  to  Listen.  Daniel  Batchetlor . 

Taking  Account  of  Stock. 


Good  mvsic 


is  what  all  teachers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are 
constantly  in  search  of.  How  to  keep  themselves 
informed  in  regard  to  the  choicest  things  among 
the  new  that  are  being  published  is  a  problem 
which  every  earnest  teacher  has  to  deal  with.  It 
is  this  problem  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve 
in  our  periodical  entitled  GOOD  MVSIC.  The 
work  of  GOOD  MVSIC  is  entirely  unique,  in 
that  it  is  the  only  periodical  which  reviews  netei 
music  issued  by  all  the  better  class  publishing 

279  |  houses  in  Europe  and  America.  The  work  of 
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281 


culling  the  best  from  this  mass  of  music  is  very 

ChildreiPsIpaga  ^  Bmedict .  gl  |  great  and  is  intrusted  to  experienced  and  careful 

~  musicians  who  Kfiotu  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 

GOOD  MVSIC  has  proven  to  be  most  helpful 
to  hundreds  of  teachers,  invaluable  to  many, 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  best  recent 
publications. 

GOOD  MVSIC  is  published  bi-monthly,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  summer. 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  September, 
1904,  the  subscription  price  of  GOOD  MVSIC 
will  be  Fifty  Cents  per  year  (five  numbers). 


Vocal  Department.  H.  IF.  Greene .  285 

Organ  and  Choir.  E.  E.  Truette .  288 

Violin  Department.  George  Lehmann .  290 

A  Summer’s  Catechism.  H.  B.  G .  292 

The  Contralto’s  Lesson.  (Musical  Story.)  Wm. 

Armstrong  .  293 

How  I  Earned  My  First  Thousand  Dollars.  F.  W.  R.  294 
How  to  Prepare  the  Hand  for  Octavo  Playing.  11.  W. 

Giles .  294 

Home  Notes .  297 

Musical  Items .  298 

Teachers’  Round  Table .  299 

Questions  and  Answers .  299 

Recital  Programs .  300 

MUSIC 

Morris  Dance.  If.  E.  Warner . ; .  1 

Hilarity  March.  (Four  hands.)  IF.  P.  3fero . .'  4 

Mazurka  in  F  Minor.  Opus  8,  No.  2.  Th.  Leschetizky  8 
The  Coming  of  the  Rand.  Opus  707.  H.  Engelmann  11 
Gypsy  Dance.  Opus  41,  No.  4.  Wm.  Adrian  Smith  14 
Adoration.  (Violin  and  Piano.)  Felix  Borowski.  .. .  17 

Pickaninny  Lullaby.  Op.  30,  No.  5.  T.  B.  Galloway  20 

The  Message  of  the  Rose.  Louis  F.  Gottsehalk .  22 

Ghost  Story.  Opus  17.  A.  E.  Ziegler .  24 


Pears’ 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick  soap. 

Established  over  ioo  years. 


f  attb  and  praise 

A  New  Sacred  Cantata  by 

JOHN  A.  WEST 

The  Text  fallen  mainly  from  the  "Bible 


Price.  75  Cts. 


50 
2  00 
75 
1  50 


Metronomes,  Satchels,  Rolls,  Blank  Paper  and  Copv  Books 
Reward  Cards,  Ruled  Chart  Paper,  Music  Teachers’  and 
Pupils  Lesson  and  Account  Books,  Blackboards  Slates 

low^s^pricVjjoss HAe ^  teacher  ^ 


Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues  free  for  the  asking: 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books 
Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and  Studies,  Piano  Collec- 
tions.  Giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc  Busts 
and  Portraits  of  Musicians.  ’  lc’  Busts 


We  claim  to  be  the  quickest  Mail-Order  Music-Supply  House 
for  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Conservatories  in  the  country. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

Music  Publisher,  Dealer,  Importer 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


NOW  IN  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

GRIMM’S 
PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

For  Beginners  on  the  PIANOFORTE 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALlJ 

Price,  $1.00  per  copy.  To  Teachers,  hi  cents 

GAINING  GROUND 

Grimm’s  Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony 

Already  adopted  by  many  of  our  best  theorists. 
Send  for  book  of  testimonials. 

Price  for  Complete  Book,  Cloth,  .  .  .  $s.5o 

Vols.  I  and  II,  “  .  .  each.  1.00 

25  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  the  above  send  direct  tc 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

General  M\isic  Dealers 

105  S,  107  W.  4th  St.,  -  Cincinnati,  O. 


This  cantata  is  certain  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance  among  the  great  majority  of  .Chorus 
Choirs  and  Choral  Societies.  It  will  also  meet  the 
demands  of  High  Schools.  The  choruses  are 
bright,  fresh,  and  singable,  the  whole  work  being 
one  of  solid  worth,  thoroughly  attractive  and 
well  written  musically.  While  the  solos  in  this 
cantata  will  interest  the  cultivated  singer  they 
are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  singers  of  average 
training  and  experience.  Nearly  all  the  chorus 
numbers  are  available  as  separate  anthems  for  the 
regular  church  service,  either  for  quartet  or  chorus 
choirs. 

■ "Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.SUMMY  CO. 

220  Wabash  Ave.,  -  -  CHICAGO 


We  also  announce  a  new  Sacred  Cantata 
by  CALEB  SIMPER,  entitled 

A  JOYFUL  THANKSGIVING 

This  is  written  in  Mr.  Simper's  pleasing  and  singable  style. 
PRICE,  60  CTS. 
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MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

-  =  BY  MAIL  TO"  . . - 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  and  SATISFACTORILY 

OX/ll  SYSTEM  OF  DEALING 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  mxisic  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following: 

A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “  On  Sale  ”  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  together  with,  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  courvtry  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

He  Desire  Wont-  tErafce,  lar<e  or  smal1' or  even  a  portion  cf  “• 

- An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com¬ 
positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 
our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A,  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

S-nd  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking : 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows,  and  Strings. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  ai\d  Importer 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


NOW  READY! 


THE  DINGLEY  =  MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK 

FIRST  YEAR-A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

Ear  Work,  Blackboard  Work  and  Keyboard 
Work,  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

PRICE,  $1.50 


TONE  FANCIES 

A  Collection  of  New  and  Original  Pieces  for 
Very  Young  Pianists 
By  BLANCHE  DINGLEY- MAT  HEWS 
and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
Sixteen  Short,  Pleasing,  and  Original  Pieces 
Elegantly  Printed,  PRICE,  $1,00.  Sheet  Music  Rates 


Address  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
3638  Lake  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

“IN  THE  TREBLE  CLEF” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 
For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

EASY 

TEACHING 

PIECES 

by  V  V 

Harvey 

Worthington 

Loomis 

“IN  THE  BASS  CLEF” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 
For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

“  CHILD  MUSIC  ” 

Six  Short  Solos  in  the  First  Grade 
(Without  Chords) 

Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

“THE  YOUNG  MUSICIAN” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Octaves) 

In  the  Second  Grade 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 

^  SEND 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION! 

FOR.  IT! 

M.  WITMARK  S  SONS 

WitmarK  Building  (E)  NEW  YORK  CITY 

J 

2 

2 

?> 

j 

2 

5 

\ 
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the  TWO  PIANISTS 

A  COLLECTION  FOR  FOUR  HANDS  S 


Price,  $i.oo 


EVERY  progressive  teacher  makes  much  use  of  four, 
hand  pieces  on  account  of  their  splendid  value  in 
teaching  steadiness  in  playing,  evenness  in  time,  pre. 
eision  and  accuracy  in  reading  This  collection  of  piano 
duets  has  been  specially  selected  for  use  in  instruction  as 
well  as  for  entertainment  The  pieces  are  of  the  medium 
grade  of  difficulty,  classical  and  popular  in  style,  and  are 
particularly  suited  for  use  in  pupils'  recitals. 

Among  the  effective  arrangements  are  “  Introduction  to 
the  Third  Act  of  Lohengrin,"  by  Wagner;  Paderewski's 
"Minuet;"  "Magic  Fire  Music"  from  "  Die  Walkiire  ;  " 
“Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  "  Tannhauser , "  "Rhapsodic 
March."  by  Liszt,  "March  from  the  Capriccio,"  by 
Mendelssohn. 

While  the  original  numbers  include  :  “  Festival  Pro¬ 
cession  March, "  by  Rathbun  ,  "Ballet  March."  by  Giorza  ; 
"  With  Wind  and  Tide,"  by  Hewitt 

ICKasaCKKKf; 


Majestic  Collection 

FOR  MANDOLIN,  BANJO,  GUITAR 
AND  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 

By  Richard  L.  Weaver 

CONCEDBD  the  finest  collection  of  this  class  of  music 
that  is  on  the  market.  The  pieces  are  all  attractive, 
having  been  selected  from  the  very  best  of  our  cata¬ 
logue,  and  comprise  such  numbers  as  “Up  to  Date,"  by 
Geibel;  “Willow Grove,’’ by  Sorrentino ;  “ Melody  of  Love,” 
by  Engelmann  ;  “A  May  Day.”  by  Rathbun  ;  “  Footlight 
Favorite,’’  by  Sudds  ;  in  all.  fourteen  pieces  proven  popular 
in  the  piano  solo;  The  collection  can  be  used  for  every 
possible  combination  of  mandolin  clubs  :  there  being  six 
parts  in  five  books  as  follows  :  ist  Mandolin,  2d  Mandolin. 

1st  and  2d  Banjo,  Guitar,  and  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Price  of  Complete  Orchestra,  $1.00 
Separate  Parts,  each,  25  Cts. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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SPECIAL  EXCHANGE 


July  15th,  A.  K.  VIRGIL 
will  issue  his  new  book 


Enlarged  and  Progressively  Arranged 
All  New  Cuts.  Many  New  Exercises 


“The  Virgil  Clavier  Method: 


Foundation  Exercises” 


250  PAGES;  PRICE  $3.00 

Person  sending,  postpaid,  to  the  Author,  n  WEST  T WENTY-SECONn  cst  *  w 
YORK,  a  copy  of  Book  I,  Foundation  Exercises,  with  $i.I0  will  bfsent  f  ^ 

new  book.  Exchange  without  postage  8s  cents  Everv  ’nIH  t  ’  P  pald’  a  copy  of  the 
written,  name  and  address  of  sender.  This  offer  holds  good  until  Septembers,  “904!  ’  ClCarly 


SUMMER  SPECIALS 

Which  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

THE  INVADERS . .  Two-Steo 

MONTE  CRISTO  ...  wa|£ 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION  . 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION . Waltz 

TWO-STEPS :  Ambassador,  Belvidere,  Buffaloes,  Century 
Flag  of  Victory- Fiat  iron' High’ 

IierW^olTv  KSPl!|n,^PMSn?iIaS'  ^ap  and  Gown,  Flirtation,  Gondo- 
S«e&s  t"'Valse  Blue.  Pnmr°Se  F,°wer’  Rosalind’ 

THE  G^EAT  MILITARY  MARCH  AND  TWO-STEP- 

THE  CAVALIER  Composed  by  SYDNEY  P.  HARRIS 

Played  by  all  bands  from  Maine  to  California 

and^i?  ,FU'nR^NTE,!E  aI1  ir  ^  above  compositions  to  be  popular 
and  of  excel  lent  quality.  If  m  doubt  what  to  choose  kindly  send 
order  and  rely  on  us  to  make  the  right  selection  for  you  y 

C  V.  MECKEL,  845  8th  A vc.,  New  York 


VASHTI 


and  you  will  be 
asked  to  repeat  it 
Piano  Solo,  mailed  for  30c.  nel 


THE  FILLMORE  BROS.  CO. 


528  Elm  Street 

CINCINNATI,  O 


or  41-43  Bible  House 
NEW  YORK 


FOR  ORGANISTS 

SSWffltfKJfS 

a  year  ,  Single  Copies,  25  cents  each. 

1903,  are  pubhshed  as  Volumes  i,  2,  3  4  5,  6,  7  8  q  o  i'i 2 

iB 

Price,  in  Heavy  Paper  Covers  -  -  .  $1.25  each  Vol 

FOR  TEACHERS 

EIGHT  BOOKS  (All  Instrumental)  of  Interest 
to  Teacher  and  Pupil.  All  Except 
last  two  of  Easy  Grade. 


Teachers  and 
others  are 
enthusiastic  in 
their  praises 
of  these 
BOOKS 


Molineux’  Junior  Collection. 

Mo  ineux’  Junior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Easy  Piano  Duets. 
Molineux’  Senior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Piano  Duet  Coll'11. 

From  80  to  96  pages  in  each  BOOK 
Price,  50  Cents  Each  Volume,  Postage  Paid. 
Catalogues  mailed 


Vol.  I 
Vol.  II 
Vol.  Ill 
Vol.  IV 
Vols.  I-II 
Vol.  I 
Vol.  I 


GEO.  MOLINEUX 

150  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


THREE  HITS  AT  ONCE! 

“Meditation  Waltzes.”  never  played  without  an  encore 

A  ‘ D?lfeT'ime  S°ng  W,thout  Words,”  the  successor  to 
“A  Song  of  Sleepy-Land,”  a  real  lullaby. 

MaKjng  Httj  l££J here-Oer  Introduced 

F.  W.  HOSS  <8.  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Publishers 

BENTLEY’S  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Pianoforte  is  one  of  the  leading 
piano  instruction  books  now  in  use.  It  is 
pleasing  multitudes  of  teachers  ;  it  will  please  you. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00. 

H.  D.  BENTLEY,  Yublijher.  .  Freeport.  Illinois. 

__  WATCH  THIS  SPACE 

BREHM  S  MONTHLY  bargain 

Just  Published — MUSICAL  GEMS 

Six  easy  pieces  in  second  grade,  carefully  fingered  and  com¬ 
posed  by  John  Martin.  Price,  25  Cents  each. 

To  introduce  among  teachers,  will  send  the  set  of  six,  this 
month  only,  for  20  Cents. 

BREHM  BROS.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Spring  Flowers  Waltz 

sprankle 

Just  “Published 

The  above  is  a  pleasing  and  instructive  composition  for  the 
young  piano  student. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER.— Upon  receipt  of  five 
one-cent  stamps  will  send  the  above-named  composi¬ 
tion  during  July  to  any  address.  Limited  to  one  copy. 

Introductory  Offer  on  Universal  Studies  is  discontinued. 

WALTER  S.  SPRANKLE,  Publisher 

809  E.  Eleventh  St.,  -  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Send  Your 
Manuscripts 


JUST  OUT 1 

Every  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  should  have  a  copy  of 

SWALLOWS’  RETURN 

By  LEANDER  FISHER 

m  i,  He  who  wrote  “  Robins’  Return  ” 

Wtll  mail  a  complete  copy  to  Etude  readers  upon  receipt  of 
50  cts.  (stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

J^FJVL_LEl dt ,  569  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  n.Y. 


All  Teachers  Say: 


B  Y 


A.  Silent  P rsiycr  marie  lovka 

for  Piano,  is  all  the  Publishers  claim  it  to  be. 

Price,  18  cts.  postpaid 

H.  A.  WEYMANN  SON 

Music  Publishers  923  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Psv. 


Composers 

I  CORRECT,  rearrange,  and  reconstruct  musical 
manuscripts,  making  them,  from  a  musical  and 
technical  standpoint,  acceptable  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  also  set  music  to  suitable  words.  Many 
manuscripts  are  returned  by  publishers  because  of  in¬ 
accuracies  in  harmony  or  arrangement.  Do  not  run 
tins  risk,  but  send  your  manuscripts  to  me.  Many 
representative  composers  consult  me  before  submitting 
a  manuscript  for  publication.  Why  shouldn’t  you 
write  me  to-day  ?  y 

CHARLES  L.  JOHNSON 

2326  BROOKLYN  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 

. . .IlM-WIW-WM, 

*  EVERY  \ 

TEACHER  an°  PUPIL  c 

SHOULD  USE  THE  i 

NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  METHOD;! 

OF  ALL  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  r 

SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

,,  FOR  PIANO 

HOW  TO  STUDY  and  PRACTISE  THEM 
By  EDWARD  SCHUBERT 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  price 
Or,  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  50c.  ) 

r  t  .  ^ 

\AOKNTS  WANT!  D  IN  CVS 


% 

c 

» »  - 
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A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Paijes 


u 


NEW  TECHNIC 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 


of  the 


FINGERS.  WRISTS.  ARMS. 
AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HUGO  MAHSFELDT 


It  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui¬ 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application 
but  when  once  mastered  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weimar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  other  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild. 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
I  $5oo-” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con- 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
I  decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Price,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
|  volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


GUARANTEE  I  “  New  Technic  ”  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
the  price  paid  will  be  refunded.  Will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  if  desired.  Copies  for  sale  by  Theo.  Presser 
and  music  dealers  generally. 


Leo.  Feist  ™w»s,R  New  York 
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Have  You  Examined? 

iUBINSTEIN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES.  T^baied 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano¬ 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  Li  four  grad*. 

REUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES,  i,  two  grades 

REUTLINGS*  MUSIC  PAD.  a  Tablet  for  Theory 

Students. 

BRIX  DAILY  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggios. 

GIESBACH’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 
four  books. 

HOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  »FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION” 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 

EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES,  in  two  books. 

The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  are 

now  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts..  Cincinnati,  OMo 
248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning, the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 
Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  ohvalry  charge,  etc.  Pr-goc. 
America  Forever  March 
One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc. 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin'  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 

A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 
Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c, 
Dance  of  the  Fire-Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 

specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.soc. 


The  Burning  of  Rome  March — E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 
ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position— The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians-- Alarm 
of  Fire— People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm— People  in  Panic— Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

READ  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
To  anv  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  oelow,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
MENTION  THIS  MAGAZINE. 

Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  I  of  above  (postpaid)  >  •  $  .25 

3  J  Including  the  above  named  1  .60 

4  -s  book  collection  of  32  pieces  p  ,75 

"  6  l  FREE  )  1.00 

E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St..  New  York 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 


owe* 


Ballads 


By  CARO  SENOUR 

FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOLS 


Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 
Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charming 
Illustrations, — a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 


A  desirable  book  for  teachers,  as  it  instructs  and  entertains  the 
children  at  the  same  time.  The  plays  are  easily  understood  and 
the  music  simple  and  harmonious.  The  flowers  represented  are : 
Violets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Poppies,  Buttercups,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Wild  Rose,  Dandelions,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Clover  Blossoms.  It 
also  contains  a  charming  lullaby,  “  Sleep,  Little  Flowers,  Sleep !  " 

The  book  is  well  indorsed  by  authors  and  composers. 

Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  with  White  Letters,  $1.00 

^/Iddrejj  THEODORE  PRESSER. 
1712  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


KEEP  YOUR  /g|lK  ON  THE  BUNCO  MAN 

Sung  in  all  the  The  St.  Louis  Fair  Song 

Leading  Theatres.  25  Cents. 

Also  “  Roaming  With  My  Zulu  Queen,”  25  Cents. 
“The  Chicago  Theatre  Fire,”  25  Cents. 

As  samples  will  send  all  three  copies  for  30c.  Offer  good  30 
days  only.  W.  N.  BURKARD  &  CO.,  Music  Publishers, 
Chicago,  111.  P.  O.  Box  No.  402. 


Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for  . 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  vclume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  and 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prices. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 


H.  R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  1841.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


72  Pages.  20  cents. 

How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible 

K)  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^be  /ICmsictan 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

INTERESTS  OF  MUSIC 

Edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER 

15  cents  per  copy  $1.50  per  year 


THE  MUSICIAN  is  to-day  the  leading  musical  publication  of 
America.  The  professional  musician,  the  advanced  amateur,  the 
teacher,  the  beginner  in  music,  will  find  the  contents  equally 
attractive  and  entertaining.  The  publishers  have  inaugurated  in 
this  magazine  some  of  the  most  practically  helpful  departments  ever  put 
forth  in  any  musical  publication. 

In  the  Teachers'  Forum  the  most  pertinent  and  practical  questions  of 
the  teacher’s  work  are  discussed.  In  the  Students'  Department  helps  and 
hints  for  study  are  thoroughly  developed.  In  the  Lesson  Club  a  series  of 
most  practical  instruction  is  given  in  music  theory,  languages,  and  in  all 
topics  touching  directly  or  indirectly  upon  music  life. 

In  our  Book  Department  all  the  news  of  new  books  of  interest  to  musi¬ 
cians,  as  well  as  magazine  articles  and  new  publications  in  general,  is  given. 
Every  issue  is  replete  with  illustrations.  The  general  articles  are  short, 
practical,  pithy,  and  absorbingly  interesting.  A  new  department  under  the 
caption  of  Music  in  the  Home  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  in  every  home 
where  music  is  studied,  and  where  a  piano  or  any  other  musical  instrument 
is  owned.  Each  number  of  the  magazine  contains  twenty-four  pages  of 
music  of  varied  character  and  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of  proficiency 
of  its  readers.  Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  judge  for  yourself. 

15  cents  per  copy  $1.50  per  year 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  'Boston 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  (Si  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  (SL  CO. 

NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Special  Offer 

for  the  Vacation  Season 

NOW  that  the  teaching  season  is  over  and  lessons 
b*ren  dlscont‘nued  the  practice  of  sight  read- 
v._  and  Playing  just  for  fun  can  most  profitably 

^.udeT.  to  the  teacher  and 

student  a  list  of  such  music  from  our  catalogue  as  is 

contemsyofethgnfdHf°r-the  above  use’  we  aPPend  the 

worm  »  f  ^hl l  followin&  volumes  of  “EDITION 
•  ’  ,  wbich  contain  a  large  amount  of  playable 

S  t  ^°W,C°St'  AU  the  volumes  are  carefully 
graded  as  to  difficulty,  No.  1  being  the  easiest. 

Alhi^^n  OEFER •  In  order  to  introduce  these 

Albums  we  will  send,  postpaid,  sample  copies  of  any  of 
them  upon  receipt  of  40  cents  each.  7 


141.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  1 


.75 


Hand  ; 
thoven , 
March ; 


PRICE 

srnmsmm 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

142.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  2 

Contents:  Krogmann,  Robin’s  Lullaby;  Orth ,  Hand  in 

Romanze-^WolA  Schotte<  Postilion;  Bee- 

icomanze,  Wolf,  Tarantelle ;  Giese,  Little  Ensian 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

143.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  3  .75 

HOTsebackT-S Sartor’in  9herub  i  Brown,  Pixies  Riding 

norseDacK ,  Sartor  10 ,  Reflections;  Aletter ,  Bohemian  Snntr. 

SPrinS  Voures  ;  Giese,  Joyfulness ;  ^^Pleasant 

Op  ao  Vairtta;  Lich’“r,  Allegro  Moderate  from 

Up.  4g,  No  3  Romanze,  Minuet;  Eilenberg,  Off  to  Dreamland 
Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form.  dreamland 

144.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  4  .75 

tide°N/rEA/TS  :vrTn’  ?,ix!es’  Elri11 5  Krogmann,  Bells  at  Even 
tide  Kohler  .Tyrolese  Melody  ;  A  letter,  Loreley  Wa  tz • B urr 

^tr,r™licCs-e^;:SqUeA  E\nbZ*:  Song  oyf  Horne  fVon 
Op  77  Fa ides’.  %  ,2 \°P-  26-9;  Country  Oanee  ;  Hofmann , 

Nymph  Bggnatine!0U^  “ ! 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

145.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  5  .75 

land^SS  ^BiX;nPjf!eSuTa!,tZin? !  Kr°Smann,  In  Slumber 
Trg  OdziNo. dV„lie  .£°dS  ;  Lange'  Marguerite;  Eilen- 
;3,  Soldier  s  Return  ;  Burgmuller,  Ave  Maria  • 

Mendelssohn,  Christmas;  Gurlitt,  Hunting  Song;  ShacklJ' 
Sonatme  in  C,  Menuetto,  Rondo  ;  Sartorio,  Op.  23f,  Reflections’ 
Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form.  3  s' 

206.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  6 

Contents:  Werner ,  Chansonette ;  Heins,  Dream  of  the 
5 R  better,  Au bade  Napolitaine;  Hozuell,  Rustic  DancL 
H ullak  .Barcarolle  \  Sartorio,  At  Evening;  Quigley  Will  o> 

^Ei/P„},La,lr "h  Two  Hearts  Part;  Schumann,  Even-Song 

Eilenberg,  Chasing  the  Butterfly.  g  ’ 

207.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No 


r  „  - 7  .75 

l^-THoJmLfnlVi6erSr'  G!pSy  £ireside  :  Heins ’  °n  tho  Mystic 
Beit  w fT'  \  Humoresque  ;  Bose,  Moss  Rose  (Valse  Lente)- 
Huntsmen’s  Chorus  ;  Brett,  Love  Song ;  Brown  Valsette  ■ 
S*  SOng!  Good-Night ;  Krogmann] 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  fonn 

208.  RECREATION 


ALBUM  No.  8  .75 

•  £^NTlN.Ts:,C,“z^>1S°ngof  the  Brook;  Kullak,  The  Nigh t- 

™J?en  Pastoral?’  h°b S  ReVeTlry  ^c/iotte.  The  Mill ;  Staven- 
JffJl  T  ‘if  ’  Besmarguoy,  La  Petite  Marquise  (Gavotte)  • 
Heller,'  L  Avalanche  ;  Brown,  Flirtation  Dance  • 

YV°tIS  hr°hg^*  Me  N°*?  'KKirchner>  La  Vivandi^re  (Marche)’ 
Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form.  * 

209.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  9  .75 

Milod Menueti  Brown, 
MorcSu’i^' A  ZT'  r-  heJ hw°W  °f-tlle  MU1  i  Wollenhaupt , 
rv,l£  P  «  c  Kjernlf,  Wiegenlied;  Kirchner,  Valsette- 

ing  (Gavmte)fly  ;  SchumaHn'  A1hum  Leaf;  Munroe,  At  Even- 
Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

210.  RECREATION  ALBUM  No.  10  .75 

ShJlJkl  GavotteTj  Chaminade,  The  Flatterer  ; 

7u  i.  ,  (Romance  sans  Paroles)  ;  Krogm  inn  Ride  of 
the  Storm  Witches;  Rohde,  The  Troubadour  f  Tschazkowsky 

A,ZHeeSp  Uei’  Clantfns  Par°les‘  Kjerulf  Albumblatt;  Sartorio, 
Aubade  Pastorale  ;  Lasson ,  Crescendo. 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

105.  CHAMINADE  ALBUM  No.  1  .75 

D£n°c»lTE?TiSi-:  nPaSpdeS  AmPhores,  Pas  des  Echarpes  (Scarf 
Dance),  Calhrhoe,  Pierrette,  Studio,  Les  Sylvans  (The  Fauns) 

A ZT TTe  ( E*udf  d?  Concert>  ’  Raruarolle,  Air  de  Ballet. 
Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

109.  CHAMINADE  ALBUM  No.  2  .75 

Contents:  La  Lisonjera  (The  Flatterer),  Toccata,  Danse 
Pastorale,  Arabesque,  Guitare,  Scaramouche  (The  Clown)  La 
Morena  (Caprice  Espagnol) ,  Les  Willis  (The  Water  Sprites), 
Libellules  (Dragon  Flies),  Serenade.  P  ’ 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

Te^efs^IlV,nkREfE5OUr  ’  I*63*  ea*?1?.®ue,  aHo  thematic  song  catalogue, 

1  eacners  iiook  of  Samples,  and  lists  of  “Edition  Wood  »»  and 

Bosworth  Edition,  >  ’  also  Wood’s  Pupils’  Practice  Slips  ’ 

The  S.  F .  Wood  Mtisic  Co. 

246  Summer  Street.  ‘BOSTOJV 

6  East  17th  Street.  JVEW  SlOTtlQ 

•nusic  sL°eUr  ?fubI!?a,tio"s  fsh°Md  be  in  the  stock  of  eveiy  principal 
music  store  If  not  to  be  found  at  your  regular  dealer,  please  order 
iec  oni  the  publishers,  who  will  forward  immediately. 


BRAIN  ARD’S 

LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

-omi*Zn*ainntiWenty’°!le  of  tl,e  best  Pieces  in  their  grades,  kv 
irZpmcesS  WC  known  throuSh  their  excellent  and  popular  t*kcb- 

bee  MARCH .  CONTENTS 

: : : :  i  i  i  #™- 
rag£®APH;  : : :  •  •  tE  C 

FAIRIES’ MINUET  . i  ueCked  i 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES, !  !  1  !  !  '  '  Duncan  T^Muir 

MARTrH  FAIRYWALTZ”  •  - - :  ’  -L  StreabJbog  r’ 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, '  ’  '  ’  M'  H'  Cochran- 

OI  nrTnrvrederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

•  • :  •• :::: 

SA«  WAT  T7AIR . H.  Cochran. 

SLUMBER  SONG, !  !  I  !  !  !  '.  ‘.  !  I  ^  '  C^Gi^iitt 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ,  ........  p  Marcelle 

SWEET  VIOLETS.  .  ’ - ...  !  1  !  !  !  R  Mamelle! 

PRICE,  SO  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID 

BRAINARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

twpnFZllZ  -Hie  press’  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
Z  >  di  uy  SOngl  are  most  rhy‘hmical,  melodious,  and  well 

’  .Zl  e  *,h?  'Yords  are  of  a  h>gh  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners.  y 

A  Royal  Gift  Book  —  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
Guide  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers 

A  POSTAL  CARD 

Th!  uZn  *°  y°ur  door  Brainard’s  New  “Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
°  kw  p?ne  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
awi  S*  F  eCe f  .‘h'ough  Second  Grade;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  af  music. 

BRAINARD’S 

75  |  MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

mJMs.  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
ZFw’  Bfa‘inard|j  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID 

BRAIN*ARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 

A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 

CARL  HENSCHEL 

veiyurSodiousiandnoftmieffium>difficulty’Ve  ^  W‘th  thdr  PUpiIs~ 
tTAeZm,lr5  a  ZltZ  for  eve|-y  month  of  the  year,  each  member 

.  Garnet . $o  4o 

.  Amethyst .  40 

.  Bloodstone .  40 

.  Diamond .  40 

.  Emerald .  40 

•  Agate .  40 

•  Ruby .  4# 

.  Sardonyx .  4* 

.  Sapphire .  40 

•  Opal .  4o 

Topaz .  4o 

Turquoise .  40 


of  the  family  may  have  a 
JANUARY  WALTZ 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER 

NEW  YORK 


ANTHOLOGY  OF  PIANO 
CLASSICS 

Twenty-eight  Compositions  by  BACH,  BEE¬ 
THOVEN,  CHOPIN,  FIELD,  HANDEL, 
HAYDN,  MENDELSSOHN,  MOZART, 
SCHUBERT,  SCHUMANN,  WEBER. 

Carefully  Edited,  Fingered,  and  Phrased 

160  Pages.  Price,  Paper,  net  $1.00 
Cloth,  net  $2.00 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

I  BACH,  J«  S*  Gavotte  in  D  minor. 

- Gavotte  in  G  minor. 

BEETHOVEN,  L.  VAN.  Andante  in  F. 

- Minuetto  in  EJ>. 

— —  Op.  51,  No.  2,  Rondo  in  G. 

CHOPIN,  F.  Impromptu  in  A\>. 

- Op.  6,  No.  i,  Mazurka  in  F#  minor. 

- Op.  27,  No.  2.  Nocturne  in  Dh- 

Op.  26,  No.  1,  Polonaise  in  Ctt  minor. 

- Op.  28,  No.  3,  Prelude  in  G. 

- Valse  Posthume  in  E  minor. 

FIELD,  J.  Nocturne  No.  2,  in  C  minor. 

- Rondo  in  Et>. 

F* .  Aria  con  Variazioni  in  D  minor. 
mcmRcI  L„4l,da,*te  con  Variazioni  in  F  minor. 
MENDELSSOHN,  F.  Pradudium  in  E  minor. 

- Scherzo  in  E  minor. 

- Spinning-song. 

MOZART,  W.  A.  Fantasia  in  C  minor. 

- Rondo  No.  2,  in  A  minor. 

SCHUBERT,  F.  Op.  90,  No.  2,  Impromptu  in  E|?. 

■  Op.  142,  No.  3,  Impromptu  in  Bj?. 

- Minuetto  in  B  minor. 

SCHUMANN,  R.  Op.  12,  No.  2.  Aufschwung-. 

- Op.  12,  No.  4,  Grillen. 

- -  Naehtstuck  No.  4,  in  F. 

!  Jol£naise  from  “  Papillons.” 

WEBER,  C.  M.  VON.  Op.  62,  Rondo  in  Et>. 

In  the  selection  of  the  pieces  forming  the  contents  of  this 
Collection  it  has  not  been  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  present  the 
most  popular  and  best  known  compositions  by  the  respective 
composers,  but  rather  to  offer  illustrations  of  their  best 
c  laractenstic  forms  and  styles.  In  this  he  has  admirably 
succeeded.  I  he  edition  is  well  fingered  and  phrased,  and  is  a 
model  of  mechanical  execution. 


ANTHOLOGY  OF  MODERN 
CLASSICS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

Thirty-two  Compositions  Selected,  Edited, 
and  Fingered  by 

LOUIS  OESTERLE 

171  Pages.  Price.  Paper,  net  $1.00 
Cloth,  net  $2.00 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

BRAHMS,  J.  Op.  76,  No.  i,  Capriccio. 

DVORAK,  A.  Op.  54,  No.  i,  Walzer. 

GRIEG,  E.  Op.  43,  No.  6,  An  den  Friihling. 

- Op.  54,  No.  5,  Scherzo. 

- Op.  68,  No.  3,  Zu  deinen  Fiissen. 

HENSELT,  AD.  Op.  28,  No.  1,  Petite  Valse. 

- Op.  39,  Morgenstandchen. 

JENSEN,  AD.  Op.  42,  No.  2,  Canzonetta. 

■ - Op.  43,  No.  4,  Drvade. 

LISZT,  F.  Au  Lac  de  Wallenstadt. 

- Les  Cloches  de  Geneve. 

- Sposalizio. 

T ■.  Gp'  361  No-  6-  Ltincelles. 
PADEREWSKI,  I.  J.  Op.  9,  No.  6,  Polonaise. 

- Op.  16,  No.  2,  Melodie. , 

J-  Op.  130,  No.  1,  Etude  melodique. 

- Op.  162,  No.  4,  Mahrchen. 

RUBINSTEIN,  A.  Op.  3,  No.  2,  Melodie. 

- Op.  30,  No.  i,  Barcarolle. 

- Serenade. 

SA1NT-SAENS,  C.  Op.  24,  Mazurka  No.  2. 

~~~  Op.  72,  No.  3,  Toccata. 

SCHUrT,  E.  Op.  16,  No.  1,  Etude  Mignonne. 

No.  5,  Reverie. 

SCHYTTE,  L.  Op.  22,  No.  6,  Auf  dem  Meere. 

Op.  43,  No.  1,  Mondscheimvanderung. 

~~  Op.  43,  No.  7,  liber  die  Steppe  bin. 

SuAMBATI,  G.  Op.  12,  No.  7,  Combattimento. 

——  Op.  23.  No.  3,  Vox  Populi. 

SINDING,  CHR.  Op.  32,  No.  3,  Fruhlingsrauschen. 

——OP-  33.  No.  4,  Serenade. 

TSCHAIKOWSK Y ,  P.  Op.  51,  No.  5,  Romance. 

The  most  unique  of  all  collections.  A  glance  at  the  Table  of 
Contents  reveals  a  list  of  compositions  covering  the  widest  and 
most  interesting  field  of  modern  piano  literature.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  no  such  choice  of  material  has  ever  been  gathered 

advarnceddpTayers.COVer'  Th‘S  coIlection  is  ‘“tended  for  fairly 


FIVE  SONGS 

Music  by  HELEN  HOPEKIRK 
Verses  by  FIONA  MACLEOD 

“  Mo-lenna  hree,’’ “  Hushing  Song,"  “  Eilidh,  My  Fawn,” 
Spring)  k  E>’eS  M'ne’ . rhe  Bandruidh”  (Song  of 

Price,  $125  net 
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VALUABLE 

INSTRUCTION 

BOOKS 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Ear -Training  Exercises 

IN  PROGRESSIVE  ORDER. 

BY 

REINHOLD  FAELTEN 


“Price,  50  Cents 

This  is  a  useful  and  practical  little  volume  on  a  subject  which 
should  be  included  in  the  teaching  curriculum  of  every  progres¬ 
sive  music  teacher.  Scales  and  Finger  Exercises  have  their 
advantages,  but  of  what  use  is  even  a  perfect  technic  without  a 
well-trained  and  accurate  ear  ?  In  his  “  Introduction  ”  the  author 
explains  his  aims  as  follows  : 

1.  These  exercises  are  wholly  definite  in  their  object  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  solved. 

2.  They  avoid  in  their  solution  the  thoughtless  use  of  staff  nota¬ 
tion,  and  suggest  a  manner  of  solution  which  necessarily  corre- 
sponds'with  the  act  of  thinking  itself. 

3.  They  are  given  in  progressive  order,  one  emerging  from  the 
other. 

4.  They  allow  sufficient  freedom  to  the  experienced  teacher 
who  may  use  them  with  suitable  modification. 

5.  They  make  the  piano,  with  its  ready-made  tones,  the  center 
of  operation. 

6.  They  may  be  used  as  a  guiding  handbook  by  the  pupil  him¬ 
self  ;  and  when  used  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  should  be  urged  to 
practice  ear  training  at  home,  so  that  another  musical  member  of 
the  family  may  do  the  work  assigned  to  the  teacher ;  or  two  pupils 
may  help  each  other  and  thus  work  together. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  after  a  cursory  glance  through  the 
forty-seven  pages  of  Mr.  Faelten’s  booklet,  that  his  exercises  look 
as  though  they  might  do  exactly  what  he  claims  for  them.  They 
are  terse,  ingenious,  and,  above  all  things,  simple  enough  to  be 
eminently  practical. 

—  Musical  Courier. 


TECHNIC  AND  MELODY 

A  Fundamental  Course  for  the  Pianoforte 

BY 

CORN.  GLIRLITT 

Op.  228 

Jn  Three  “Books  E,ach.  75  Cents 

TEN  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  USE 
TECHNIC  AND  MELODY 

1.  It  is  clear. 

2.  Musical  throughout. 

3.  The  hands  are  equally  trained. 

4.  A  wide  choice  of  supplementary  material  is 

offered. 

5.  The  technical  material  is  varied  and  directly 

helpful. 

6.  The  recreations  are  from  the  best-known  works 

of  the  author. 

7.  The  text  is  explicit. 

8.  The  first  volume  is  an  admirable  beginners’ 

book. 

9.  Book  II  develops  the  scale. 

10.  Book  III  develops  the  arpeggio  and  offers  abun¬ 
dant  recreative  matter. 

r 


DICTIONARY 

OF 

Musical  Terms  and  Elements  of  Music 

BY 

EDWIN  M.  LOTT  and  O.  B.  BROWN 

'Price,  30  Cents 

A  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  in  small  compass, 
containing  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  definitions  of  words 
from  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

If  you  will  kindly  inform  me  regarding  the  class  of 
Music  in  which  you  are  interested,  1  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  my  latest  Portrait  Catalogue  of  Foreign 
and  American  Composers,  and  Novelty  Lists  as  they 
appear. 


ARTHUR.  P.  SCHMIDT 

LEIPZIG 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  Street  136  FiftH  Avenue 


Almost  a.  Kindergarten  Method 


First  Steps  in 

Theo.  Presser  Pianoforte  Stud| 

Price,  $1.00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYlNug 

Some  Points  of  Interest  i  ^ew  mater'al 

- -  Popular  and  yet  of  high  grata 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  5® 
this  work  during  the  past  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  e 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  Instruction 
In  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  is  monotonous;  It  has  become  th# 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  Instruction  books — It 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  the 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 
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U  DEPENDABLE? 
PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 

EMERSON 
PIANO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
on  honor,  as  the  saying  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  or  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment  A 
svstera  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for  v 
old  pianos  in  exchange.  A 
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TAPPER’S  GRADED  COURSE 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

In  seven  Grades  and  seven  volumes  of  Recreations,  one  volume  of  Recreations 

for  each  Grade  of  the  Course. 


PRICE,  $1.00  EACH 

The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guarantee  of  thoroughness  and  originality.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  use  this  new  Graded  Course  will  not  be  disappointed,  as  a  high  standard 
will  be  maintained. 

The  first  three  Grades  will  be  issued  in  September,  and  are  offered  until 
that  time  for  30  cents  each.  IF  CASH  IS  SENT  WITH  THE  ORDER,  there  will 
be  no  extra  expense  for  postage  ;  but  if  a  charge  is  made  on  our  books,  postage  will 
be  extra. 

PLEASE  NOTE.  The  price  will  be  advanced  upon  the  day  of  publication. 

We  have  in  press,  and  shall  issue  about  September  1,  an  entirely  new  and 
comprehensive  Method  for  the  Reed  Organ,  by  Frederic  P'ield  Bullard,  entitled, 


Bullard's  Reed  Organ  Method 

(Foreign  Fingering) 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  WILL  BE  $1.50 


To  introduce  this  book,  we  offer  it  until  date  of  publication  at  60  cents  per 
copy,  postage  prepaid.  CASH  MUST  ACCOHPANY  ORDER  to  secure  free 
delivery ;  if  a  charge  has  to  be  made  on  our  books,  the  cost  of  mail  or  express  will 
be  at  expense  of  customer. 

Send  order  now  and  copies  will  be  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  published- 
REMEMBER.  The  price  will  be  advanced  the  day  the  book  is  published. 

IMPORTANT.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Music  Dealer  at  prices 

- named  ;  he  can  order  of  us,  and  books  will  be  mailed 

direct  from  our  office  to  you.  Let  us  know  if  he  refuses  to  do  this. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  OF  BOTH  WORKS  UPON  REQUEST 


FOR  $2.50  CASH, 


Musician,  for  one 


we  will  send  the  first  three  Grades  of  Tapper’s  Graded 
Course,  Bullard’s  Reed  Organ  Method,  and  The 
year.  The  Musician  may  be  sent  to  any  address. 
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VIENNA :  The  City  of  the  Masters 

FRANCIS 

COOKE 

- _LS 

Who  can  ever  estimate  the  contribution  of  Vienna 
to  the  art  of  music!  Who  can  ever  sing  the  praises 
of  this  marvelous  city  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Gluck,  and  Brahms!  At  almost  every 
street  corner  one  can  see  the  reasons  for  its  great¬ 
ness  as  a  musical  center.  It  lies  in  the  public  appre¬ 
ciation  of  music  and  musicians.  With  monuments, 
tablets,  and  innumerable  other  ways  have  the 
people  shown  their  love  for  the  great  tone-art.  And 
this  love  has  by  no  means  died  out,  leaving  only  those 
examples  of  “petrified  sentiment”  to  tell  the  tale  of 
Vienna’s  former  greatness;  nor 
is  the  love  for  music  confined  to 
the  rich;  nor  is  it  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  selfish  delight  which  the 
people  of  Vienna  desire  to  keep 
to  themselves.  In  no  city  in  the 
world  does  the  popular  interest 
in  musical  matters  seem  more 
general  or  more  intelligent.  The 
citizens  seem  to  take  a  sort  of 
civic  pride  in  showing  its  musical 
landmarks,  its  wonderful  build¬ 
ings,  and  its  beautiful  statues. 

The  present  writer  can  never 
forget  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
finding  the  way  to  one  of  the 
residences  of  Beethoven,  whither 
he  went  to  secure  certain  data. 

After  wandering  aimlessly  after 
the  directions  of  an  unreliable 
guide-book,  he  induced  his  wife 
to  inquire  the  way  from  a 
young  working  woman,  who  was 
returning  from  her  office  for  the 
day.  She  not  only  was  willing 
to  direct,  but  persisted  in  per¬ 
sonally  conducting  the  two 
Americans  who  wanted  to  find 
Beethoven’s  former  home  over  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  until 
finally  we  came  to  “Eroica” 

Place,  where  many  of  the  master’s  greatest  works 
were  written.  Imagine  our  chagrin  in  finding  it 
turned  into  a  brandy  distillery! 

In  a  little  plot  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Vienna 
there  have  been  erected  fhonuments  to  commemorate 
Beethoven,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms,  and 
Johann  Strauss.  The  plot  is  only  a  few  yards  square, 
and  some  of  the  composers  popularly  supposed  to  be 
buried  there  are  really  buried  elsewhere,  but  the 
Viennese  reserve  this  little  “garden  of  peace”  in  order 
thus  to  revere  their  great  masters.  It  is  hallowed 
ground  for  all  musicians,  and  the  Viennese  rarely 
allow  the  graves  to  go  undecorated  with  fresh  floral 
wreaths  and  other  remembrances. 

Notwithstanding  this,  musicians  generally  through¬ 
out  Europe  point  to  the  retrogressive  conditions  in 
musical  life  in  Vienna  and  assure  one  that  the  city 
is  in  a  state  of  decadence,  which  unfortunately 
affects  the  music  as  well  as  the  business  of  the  city. 
With  the  rate  of  increase  in  population  falling  far 
behind  that  of  other  European  cities,  there  is  reason 
to  give  credence  to  this  statement.  “The  Austrian 


Rome”  the  Germans  are  given  to  calling  it,  and  point 
to  its  unsubstantialness.  Since  this  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  is  more  than  likely  to  affect  the  disposition  of 
the  American  student,  it  finds  a  place  in  this  article. 
In  fact,  the  greatest  complaint  the  writer  has  heard 
from  music  students  in  Vienna  is  against  the  mania 
of  many  small  tradespeople,  waiters,  and  servants 
of  taking  every  possible  advantage  of  strangers.  In 
no  other  German  city  is  one  so  likely  to  be  annoyed 
by  such  constant  attempts  at  petty  fraud.  Its  effect 
is  to  make  the  visitor  and  foreign  resident  con¬ 


tinually  irritated,  as  nothing  so  disturbs  the  average 
American  as  the  feeling  that  he  is  being  imposed 
upon.  Many  students  have  assured  the  writer  that 
they  have  found  this  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
features  of  student  life  in  Vienna.  The  better  class 
of  Vienna’s  residents  are  the  first  to  deplore  this 
miserable  trait.  Being  obliged  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  detect  imposition  certainly  destroys  the 
confidence  in  a  manner  which  only  experience  can 
discover.  Much  of  this  petty  annoyance  comes 
through  tTie  double  currency,  which  also,  in  a  sense, 
makes  living  in  Vienna  far  more  expensive  than  in 
Germany,  as  the  monetary  unit  of  the  old  currency, 
the  gulden,  which  is  retained  in  general  use  to  a 
certain  extent,  although  nominally  out  of  currency, 
is  75  per  cent,  greater  than  the  German  mark. 
Board,  necessities,  and  luxuries  are  all  considerably 
higher  than  in  German  music  centers,  and  the 
student  with  limited  means  should  certainly  choose 
one  of  the  more  reasonable  German  music  centers. 

One  could  readily  fill  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
with  a  mere  outline  of  the  places  of  historical  musical 


interest  in  Vienna.  In  fact,  at  nearly  every  turn  in 
the  city  one  is  liable  to  find  a  relic  that  seems  to 
demand  study  and  reflection.  The  new  Vienna  and 
the  old  are  sharply  contrasted.  No  finer  theater 
exists  than  the  Burg  Theater.  In  itself  it  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  architecture  and  painting  that  would  put 
to  shame  many  great  art  galleries.  Only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  are  the  great  Imperial  Art  Galleries 
and  the  Natural  History  Collection,  which  rival  the 
museums  of  the  world.  The  opportunities  for 
correlative  study  in  other  branches  are  most  splendid. 
The  grouping  of  the  various  great  buildings  is  an 
architectural  marvel.  The  educational  system  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  There  are  in  the 
city  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  public  schools.  The  German  and 
Austrian  teachers  are  especially  fine,  but  are  much 
hampered  in  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools 
by  the  vast  amount  of  time  that  must  oe  given  to 
theological  instruction  of  an  absolutely  worthless 
kind. 

The  great  Grand  Opera  House 
is  unquestionably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  building  devoted  to 
music  in  the  city.  Though  not 
as  large  or  as  ornate  as  the 
Paris  Grand  Opera  House  it 
nevertheless  covers  a  large  city 
block  and  accommodates  2252 
people.  It  cost  about  six  mil¬ 
lion  guldens  (about  $2,400,000). 
The  performances  at  this  opera 
house  rank  with  the  best  given 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  the 
rates  of  admission  are  excep¬ 
tionally  low.  The  staff  of  the 
opera  is  very  great,  and  the 
farcical  Austrian  love  for  deco¬ 
rations  and  titles  was  never 
more  accurately  shown  than  in 
the  year-book  of  the  opera, 
where  the  three  leading  Inten- 
dants  or  Directors  of  the  Opera 
have  no  less  than  eighty  spec¬ 
tacular  titles  to  divide  among 
them.  What  the  “Order  of  the 
White  Elephant  of  Siam,”  which 
is  actually  one  of  the  titles,  has 
to  do  with  “Lohengrin”  or 
“Louise”  is  certainly  hard  to 
determine.  Aside  from  these 
much  burdened  gentlemen,  there 
are  upward  of  nine  hundred  other  persons  connected 
with  this  great  opera  house,  including  some  of  the 
most  famous  living  artists.  The  industry  of  the 
company  is  astonishing.  Over  three  hundred  operas 
have  been  given  in  one  week.  The  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  was  fortunate  in  securing  from  the  Directors  of 
the  Opera  House,  a  copy  of  a  list  which  records  the 
first  performances  of  the  operas  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  the  Vienna 
Opera  House  has  been  very  progressive,  this  list  is 
valuable  as  a  record  of  the  status  of  operatic  work 
in  the  Austrian  capital.  The  number  of  unfamiliar 
titles  in  it  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  to  the  student  to  hear  rare  works. 
No  European  city  offers  superior  advantages  in  this 
direction. 1 

After  the  world-famed  Grand  Opera,  next  in 

1  The  list  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  refers  contains  the 
names  of  over  two  hundred  operas,  with  dates  of 
first  performances.  The  Editor  regrets  that  lack  of 
space  prevents  the  printing  of  the  list. 


Grand  Opera  House,  Vienna. 
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musical  interest  for  American  students,  comes  the 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Musik-F’reunde  (Society  for  Friends 
of  Music,  founded  in  1817)  and  its  great  conserva- 
torium,  which  possesses  one  of  the  five  first-class  con¬ 
servatory  buildings  in  Europe,  to  wit,  Berlin,  London 
(Royal  College),  Leipzig,  Frankfurt,  and  Vienna.  In 
size  and  elegance  it  is  second  only  to  the  magnificent 
new  High  School  in  Berlin.  It  possesses  one  of  the 
largest  conservatory  libraries  in  Europe  and  one  of 
the  finest  conservatory  museums.  The  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music,  which  also  provides  for  an  annual 
series  of  unexcelled  orchestral  and  choral  concerts, 
has  had  as  conductors  no  less  personages  than  Ru¬ 
binstein,  Brahms,  and  Pauer.  The  hall  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  building  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
In  fact,  the  entire  building  is  admirably  planned. 
The  teaching  rooms  are  large,  airy,  and  light,  and  the 
pianos  are  far  superior  to  those  found  in  many  other 
far-famed  conservatories.  The  school  points  with 
pride  to  its  pupils,  Goldmark,  Ernst,  Richter, 
Joachim,  Mottl,  and  many  other  illustrious  musi¬ 
cians.  Its  teaching  staff  is  uniformly  splendid,  a 
single  instance  being  the  engagement  of  such  a  mas¬ 
ter  as  Emil  Sauer  as  Professor  of  Piano.  Its  corps 
of  instructors  numbers  over  50  prominent  musicians, 
and  its  students  upward  of  1000.  As  in  most  con¬ 
servatories,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  students 
are  piano  students,  there  being  during  the  year  1901 
over  360  piano  students  and  11  students  in  the  so- 
called  “Meisterschule  fiir  Clavier,”  which  is  a  school 
for  “virtuosi”  under  the  direction  of  prominent  vir¬ 
tuosi.  Next  in  importance  to  the  piano  department 
is  the  theoretic  department,  and,  closely 
following,  the  vocal  department. 

There  is  also  in  connection  with  the 
school  a  department  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  voice  and  piano.  The  26 
students  in  this  department  during  the 
year  1901  were  entitled  to  417  lessons, 
which  were  divided  as  follows: — 

General  Pedagogy,  43  lessons;  Special 
Musical  Educational  Theory,  81  lessons; 

Methods  of  Instruction,  104  lessons; 

Piano  Literature,  60  lessons;  History  of 
Music,  160  lessons;  Esthetics,  44  lessons; 

Acoustics,  68  lessons ;  Instrumental 
Knowledge,  25  lessons. 

Thus  may  we  see  what  attention  is 
given  to  the  correlative  training  of  music 
teachers  in  this  great  conservatory.  The 
list  is  one  of  the  best  the  author  has  col¬ 
lected  in  Europe.  Other  similar  schools 
lay  greater  importance  upon  piano  litera¬ 
ture  and  give  many  more  hours  to  the 
study. 

The  number  of  free  and  partial  scholar¬ 
ships  is  astonishing,  and  during  one  year 
one  of  six  partial  scholarships  was 
awarded  to  an  American,  a  very  unusual 
distinction  from  a  foreign  music  school, 
restricted  as  they  usually  are  in  this  matter,  to 
native-born  students.  The  enormous  work  of  the 
conservatory  is  almost  unbelievable.  In  one  year 
over  116,700  lessons  were  given.  In  1901  upward  of 
40  concerts,  recitals,  and  operatic  performances  were 
given  by  the  students.  One  program  of  the  Virtuoso 
School  for  Pianists  under  Emil  Sauer  was,  for  in¬ 


stance: — 

1.  -I.  N.  Hummel . Clavier  Concerto,  B  Minor 

2.  Schubert-Tausig . Military  March 

3.  Chopin . Impromptu,  Op.  36 

4.  Beethoven . Sonata,  Op.  110 

5.  Saint-Saens . Clavier  Concerto,  No.  4,  Op.  44 

6.  F.  Liszt . Mephisto  Waltzes,  No.  1 


In  the  Opera  Department  parts  of  the  following 
operas  have  been  given  publicly  during  a  single  year 
by  the  students:  II  Trovatore,  Der  Widerpfiinstigen, 
Ziilmung,  Die  Zauberflote,  Die  Afrikanerin,  Faust, 
Das  Glockchen  des  Eremiten,  Martha,  Die  Huge- 
notten,  Fra  Diavolo,  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment, 
Hamlet,  Tannhauser,  Aida,  La  Sonnambula,  Carmen, 
Hans  Heiling,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
La  Favorita,  Das  Heflnchen  am  Herde,  Fidelio,  Die 
Hochzeit  des  Figaro,  Lohengrin,  Mignon,  Traviata, 
L’Afrieaine,  The  Prophet,  I’Pagliacci,  Die  Weise 
Dame,  The  Masked  Ball,  Die  Verkaufte  Braut,  Hansel 
and  Gretel,  Elisir  d’Amore,  Werther,  and  Der  Wild- 
schiitz.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  list.  It  is  far  more  extensive  than  any  one 
of  several  dozen  similar  lists  the  writer  has  secured 
from  other  European  conservatories. 


THE  ETUDE 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  work 
of  Theodor  Leschetizky  in  Vienna  that  the  musical 
public  is  very  familiar  with  almost  every  phase  of 
it.  Any  further  reference  to  it  would  be  obviously 
out  of  place  in  this  article.  Leschetizky  doubtless 
attracts  more  American  students  to  Vienna  than 
does  the  conservatory  with  its  unquestionably  fine 
staff.  Not  since  the  time  of  Czerny  has  Vienna  pos¬ 
sessed  such  a  successful  teacher.  The  traditions  of 
the  famous  Czerny  are  possessed  by  the  still  greater 
Leschetizky,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Czerny.  A 
close  observer  of  Lesehetizky’s  fundamental  work  will 
discover  that  it  differs  little  in  subject  matter  from 
the  orthodox  exercises  that  have  been  given  for  years 
by  disciples  of  the  Viennese  school  of  piano  playing, 
the  difference  being  in  the  method  of  teaching  the 
exercises  and  not  in  the  exercises  themselves.  A 
city’s  musical  prestige  lies  not  in  its  past,  but  in  its 
living  masters.  Leschetizky  retains  for  Vienna  much 
of  the  city’s  former  prestige.  Unless  some  great 
master  arrives  to  succeed  him  the  city  must 
eventually  fall  far  behind  the  other  more  progressive 
and  aggressive  German  music  centers — Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Leipzig.  After  all,  it  is  not  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  superior  instruction  that  all  German  centers 
excel  American  centers,  for  it  has  frequently  been 
proven  that  American  students  have  actually  accom¬ 
plished  much  more  in  a  shorter  time  in  America  than 
other  students  equally  talented  have  accomplished 
abroad.  The  great  claim  of  Continental  cities  lies  in 
the  almost  endless  opportunities  for  hearing  music 
of  all  classes.  The  average  American  operagoer 


rarely  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing  more  than  15 
per  cent,  of  the  list  referred  to  previously.  In  fact, 
a  well-read  musician  in  New  York,  to  whom  I  showed 
this  list,  had  never  heard  of  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  the  operas.  These  unknown  operas  are  by  no 
means  all  fiascos.  Take,  for  instance,  Charpentiers’ 
"Louise,”  which  has  had  such  exceptional  success 
abroad  and  which  is  practically  unknown  as  yet  in 
America.  As  in  opera,  so  is  it  with  all  other  classes 
of  music;  the  opportunities  for  hearing  new  works 
seem  unlimited,  and  herein  lies  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Europe  over  our  own  country. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PICTURE  GALLERY. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 

Each  paragraph  presents  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  great  composer  or  performer.  Who  is  referred  to 
in  each? 

During  the  next  several  months  The  Etude  will 
present,  under  the  above  heading,  a  series  of  word 
pictures,  each  one  describing  an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
well-known  composer  or  artist.  Each  description  will 
occupy  but  fifty  or  sixty  words,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  referred  to  will  come  easily  to  the  mind  of 
anyone  well  read  in  musical  history. 

There  will  be  twelve  or  more  pictures  in  each  series. 
Can  you  tell  who  the  central  figure  is?  To  stimulate 
interest  in  the  matter,  The  Etude  otters  to  the  one 
who  makes  the  best  record  on  the  whole  series  a  copy 


of  Riemann’s  “Dictionary  of  Music”;  to  the  one  who 
sends  in  the  second  best  list  of  answers  a  two  years’ 
subscription  to  The  Etude;  third  best,  a  copy  of  any 
book  published  by  us,  selected  from  our  catalogue. 
(This  does  not  include  Riemann’s  Dictionary,  offered 
for  first  prize.) 

Let  each  one  who  wishes  to  compete  for  this  prize 
send  his  list,  numbered  as  in  the  series  of  pictures,  on 
a  postal  card  (not  a  letter)  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
The  Etude,  and  with  no  other  matter  on  the  card 
but  his  name  and  address.  There  must  be  the  series 
number,  the  names  of  the  musicians  (properly  num¬ 
bered),  and  the  personal  address,  or  no  account  can 
be  taken  of  the  list.  A  record  will  be  kept  and  the 
lucky  names  announced  in  the  second  issue  following 
the  final  list.  Answers  will  not  be  given  until  after 
the  whole  series  has  been  published. 

Series  IV. 

37.  An  enthusiastic  audience  is  listening  to  the 
first  performance  of  a  great  symphony.  At  its  close, 
a  lady  in  the  chorus  notices  that  the  composer  does 
not  realize  the  applause,  and  turns  him  facing  the 
audience  where  he  can  see  the  applause  he  cannot 
hear — a  most  pathetic  picture. 

38.  In  an  old  church  the  choir  is  assembled  for 
practice.  The  organist  is  incapable  and  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  directions  of  the  conductor.  Finally,  being 
driven  to  desperation,  the  leader  snatches  his  wig 
from  his  head  and  throws  it  at  the  organist,  ejaculat¬ 
ing:  “You  ought  to  have  been  a  shoemaker!” 

39.  In  the  pest-house  of  an  Italian  city  lie  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  great  violinist.  The  bishop 
refuses  them  burial  for  three  years,  and 
finally  the  bones  of  this  marvelous  player 
are  carried  to  his  native  place  and  there 
buried  in  honor. 

40.  A  composer  has  been  banished  from 
his  native  land.  He  wanders  here  and 
there,  always  at  work  on  his  ideals.  But 
he  can  get  no  opportunity  to  present  them 
to  the  public  in  an  adequate  form.  A 
wealthy  monarch  hears  of  his  dilemma 
and  sends  him  an  otter  of  aid  and  a  home, 
which  is  gladly  accepted,  and  the  com¬ 
poser  is  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  life,  so  much  so  as  to  displease  the 
monarch’s  people. 

41.  On  an  island  south  of  Europe  a  cele¬ 
brated  composer  is  sojourning  with  a 
woman  who  was  a  prominent  writer.  He 
is  an  invalid.  She  watches  him  closely 
and  writes  a  novel  in  which  he  is  pictured 
to  the  life,  with  all  his  ills  and  moods. 
Finally  he  discovers  that  he  is  being  used 
for  “copy”  and  leaves  her. 

42.  Picture  a  great  concert  room  in 
Ireland  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence,  which  is  gathered  to  hear  a  new 
oratorio  conducted  by  the  composer,  one 

that  had  been  written  in  twenty-three  days.  He 
has  made  a  financial  failure  of  opera,  but  the  oratorio 
opens  the  way  to  success.  At  a  later  performance 
of  the  same  the  king  rises  when  one  of  the  choruses 
is  being  sung,  and  thus  established  a  custom. 

43.  In  the  sixth  story  garret  of  a  Vienna  house 
sits  a  composer  at  work.  There  has  been  little  food 
and  no  fire,  though  the  weather  is  cold.  But  that  is 
preferable  to  descending  to  the  lower  floor,  for  there 
he  would  have  to  face  the  virulent  tongue  of  a  scold¬ 
ing  wife. 

44.  In  a  room  of  an  episcopal  palace  sits  a  young 
boy  where  he  has  been  locked  for  over  a  week  with 
pens  and  paper  to  compose  a  mass.  The  bishop  con¬ 
siders  him  a  fraud  and  takes  this  method  to  prove 
him  such.  But  the  mass  is  composed  and  the  boy 
proves  his  precocity,  though  he  receives  no  aid  from 
the  bishop. 

45.  A  king  sits  with  his  musicians  playing  the 
flute.  A  messenger  enters.  The  king  rises  and  an¬ 
nounces,  “Gentlemen,  old  — —  is  come,”  and  insists 
on  receiving  him  at  once  before  the  composer  can 
even  remove  the  dust  of  travel.  The  king  gives  him 
the  most  considerate  attention,  and  the  composer  at 
once  writes  a  work  dedicated  to  the  monarch. 

46.  In  a  gnarled  oak  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great 
and  gay  capital  sits  a  short,  stout  man  who  sings  to 
himself  in  a  gruff  tone,  and  jots  down  musical  ideas 
as  they  come  to  him.  This  was  one  of  his  favorite 
places  for  composition. 


The  masters  won  by  diligence  as  well  as  by  genius. 
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THE  BERLIN  CONCERT  SEASON  OF 
1903-1904. 

BY  H.  NEVILL-SMITH. 


From  the  beginning  of  October  last  up  to  the  end 
of  April,  there  was  a  continuous  flow  of  concerts, 

.  Whlch  reached  the  migflty  sum  of  over  eight  hundred, 
an  average  of  four  or  five  each  evening.  London 
enjoys  even  a  greater  number  than  this,  which  is 
partly  due  to  the  custom  of  having  afternoon  as 
well  as  evening  concerts,  a  custom  which,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  not  come  into  vogue  in  Berlin.  The 
only  concerts  resembling  these  afternoon  affairs  in 
any. "f'  are  the  "Probe”  (public  rehearsals)  of  the 
JNikisch  and  Meingartner  concerts,  and  of  the  bio- 
choral  societies.  ° 

Berlin  believes  in  quality  rather  than  quantity, 
which  accounts  for  the  excellent  attendance 
Indeed,  there  never  could  have  been  a  concert  sea¬ 
son  when  artists  scored  better  than  during  the  past 
one,  01  played  to  sold-out  houses  so  frequently.  The 
Nikisch  and  Weingartner  concerts,  the  Popular  Even- 
,  mgs  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  have  been,  on 
many  occasions,  sold  out,  while  among  the  soloists 
who  have  enjoyed  this  privilege  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  Lilli  Lehmann,  Mysy-Gmeiner,  d’ Albert, 
Godowsky,  Sarasate,  and  Franz  von  Vecsey  It  is 

W  1  n°i  t,he .  lauk  that  the  receiPts  from  his 
ohltatigskeit  (benefit)  concert  reached  the  fabu- 
lous  sum  of  20,000  marks. 

the  We'ngar^ner  concert,  the  demand 
tlekebs  for  a  recent  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
Choral  Symphony”  was  so  great  that  even  those 
who  arrived  at  the  Opera  House  at  7  in  the  morning, 
e  or  their  turn  (which  arrived  about  10 

”  Tnre  Tgreeuted  With  the  words  “alles  ™*™r- 
f  '  ■  ull!e  Joachim  Quartet,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be  sold  out  on 
every  appearance.  The  only  other  Quartet  that 
enjoys  a  similar  privilege  is  the  Bohemian. 

Speaking  of  the  Popular  Evenings  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  reminds  one  that  these  concerts 
o  more  to  familiarize  the  ordinary  public  with  the 
classics  and  masterpieces  than  perhaps  any  other 

tTJ  w  ihG  ,W°rld-  The7  take  P^ce  every 
p.  ...  ay’  cdnesday,  and  Sunday  evenings,  in  the 
Phi  harmonie  (accommodating  3000),  when  small 
tables  are  scattered  over  the  hall  and  one  may  drink 
beer  or  other  beverages,  according  to  his  taste.  They 
appeal  out  and  out  to  the  multitude,  and  the  price 
of  admission  is  only  75  pfennigs  (19  cents),  or  60 

whiir^n  I  TtS }  ’-‘n  •  “abonnement”  (subscription ) , 
while  on  Sunday  it  ,s  1  mark  (25  cents).  The 

orchestra  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  has  a  per- 

mZT  17  ZZ’  °Wing  t0  Herr  Rebicek’s  severe 
illness  and  sudden  death,  the  concerts  this  season 

SWrlednw  t6tby  Richard  StraU9s’  Carl  Muck, 
Siegf i  led  Wagner,  Eugen  d’Albert,  Edouard  Risler 

Stavenhagen,  Emil l  Paur,  Marienhagen,  and  others! 

Ihe  progiams  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenino-s 

X?  t  ‘.T  gr“‘eS‘  orchestra,  3 

often  a  Beethoven,  Wagner,  or  Symphony  Evening 

one  o'f  BerP"Vided-  M  "  n0t  eitb-  ^common  fof 
one  of  Berlin’s  eminent  soloists  to  appear  at  one  of 

S  tbpl  f;,  The  f°Il0Wing  i8  a  sPecimen  of  one 

of  these  week-day  programs: — 

Overture  to  “Leonora”  „  ., 

Aria  from  "KMio”  .T" ".T; . 

Vorspiel  to  “Die  Meistersinger” . Wagner 

Pause. 

“Schottiscfie  Fantasie”  for  Violin  (Einleituno-, 

Adagio  Cantabile,  Scherzo  Allegro,  Andante 
oostenuto,  Finale  Allegro  Guerriero) . Bruch 

Pause. 

Symphony  No.  5  (Andante,  Andante 
Cantabile,  Valse,  Finale) . Tsehailcowsky 

On  Sunday  the  programs  are  of  a  lighter  character, 
in  order  to  appeal  to  those  whose  tastes  are  not  of 
the  severely  classical  order.  However,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  the  audience  is  most  attentive  and  appreciative, 
nd  sets  an  example  to  some  of  our  more  fashionable 
concert-goers. 

As  regards  the  music  performed  in  general,  of  course 
classical  music  has  quite  predominated,  although 
modern  music  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  fore 
and  the  influence  of  Russian  music  is  making  itself 
ery  much  felt.  The  name  of  Richard  Strauss  has 

HuTw^0  a  h°USehoId  word>  while  the  songs  of 
Hugo  Wolf  are  now  as  popular  as  those  of  Brahms! 


THE  ETUDE 

u*‘  °f  new  compositions  performed 

»mv  be  rf  „ \'m  fV"  Niki“"  *“■  ■=•»«» 

may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers:— 

Aus  Odysseu3  Fa  hr  ten  (Ausfahrt  und 
Schiffbruch)  .  _  .  „  , 

Symphony  in  D  Minor  (Unfinished) . .... .  .^Bruckner 

Symphony  in  D  Maior  ,r 

Idyllische  Overture  Tschaikowsky 

Das  Hexenlied  . .  . ' ' ' ^Rf?Hl.cek 

Symphony  in  B-Qat  Schillings 

Moyen-age  (Suite).  J . -Volkmann 

Viohn  Concerto  in  C  Minor .  Dalcraze 

Vier  Gesange  ..  . 

°  .  d Albert 


narrow  of  souI  as  to  be  able  to  make 

thi  t  g/  ,WaSte  °f  Preclous  psychic  power  as 
this  how  trivial  after  all  would  be  the  gain' 

Ihe  lad  was  justified  in  his  bewilderment  of  aston- 

ihed  nlpnsnro  .•*  _  , .  .  .  luu 

and, 


•<  ucvmueniieni  01 

ished  pleasure,  for  it  was  something  dazzlim 

Trnm  fhn  o,rl«  ...  0  c 


firdmf°Dg  arti9tS  Wh°  haVe  aPPeared  here  for  the 
first  time  during  this  season,  and  who  have  made  a 

S  ^  impression,  must  be  mentioned  the  all- 
wonderful  Franz  von  Vecsey  and  the  prima  donna, 
Antonia  Dolores,  who  has  since  achieved  enormous 

““  b°th  “  Vienna  and  in  Warsaw.  Among  the 
pianists  there  has  been  no  debut  of  especial  note! 
n  ensemble  work  this  season  has  been  unusually 

and  H0alin°oSidr/  ^  J°achim’  Bohemian’  Bussed 
and  Halm  Quartets,  we  have  had  the  Russian,  the 

OuaStnnT  7  S\  bUt  DOt  lea8t’  the  Pariser 

Quaitet.  In  trio  combinations  the  Schnabel,  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  Hekking,  the  Hollandische,  Moskauer 
Schumann,  Halin,  and  Dechert  make  a  powerful’ 
array,  especially  when  we  remember  the  half  a  dozen 
or  more  concerts  given  by  the  two  first-named  trios 

d’iLTh03  10n8aheard  f°r  the  fiFSt  time’  those  % 

lbeit  have  made  a  deep  impression,  while  among 
merican  composers  we  must  not  omit  Edgar  Still- 

O’Sulliian7’  MargUerite  Melville-  and  Patrick 

niJM!r/0llring  iS  a  li8t  °f  the  most  important 
pianists  who  appeared,  and  although  it  does  not 

contain  one  or  two  of  our  special  favorites,  is  never- 

the  ess  a  fairly  formidable  one:  d’Albert,  Ansonm 

wf’  n  G°dowsky’  Heisenauer,  Schnabel,  Gabri- 
owitsch,  Carreno,  Lutschg,  Kleeberg,  Buhlio-  La- 
mond  da  Motta,  Borwick,  Schelling,  Busoni,  Sandra, 
Droucker,  and  Kwast-Hodapp. 

In  1,°0lf,ng  at  the  vioiinists  it  seems  they  were 
much  t0  the  f0  although  we  sorely  missed  Ysave, 

SaraTr’ir  ,  ,baUd-  ^  induded  Joaebim 

Sarasate,  Kre.sler  Marteau,  Hartmann,  Witek,  Bur- 
meister,  Petschmkoff,  Franz  von  Vecsey,  Geloso 
Saenger-Sethe  Playfair,  Hegediis,  Wietrowetz,  Antoi-’ 
nette  Ondncek,  Erna  Schultz,  etc.  The  American 
viohmst,  Arthur  Hartmann,  has  made  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  m  Berlin  and  takes  his  place  among  the  very 
foremost  of  living  violinists. 

Singers  never  play  such  an  important  role  here  as 
instrumentalists,  so  that  the  following  list  is 
naturally  minus  many  eminent  vocalists:  Lilli  Leh- 
mann,  Schumann-Heink,  Mysy-Gmeiner,  Camilla 

Edvth  wV NleS®en-St0ne’  Dr-  Wullner,  Dolores, 
Ldyth  Walker,  Frances  Saville,  von  Zur-Muhlen 

einemann,  Biden,  Hermine  d’Albert,  Plaichenger,’ 
Van  Eweyk,  Bertram,  Klara  Erler. 


WASTED  ENERGY  IN  MUSIC. 

by  j.  s.  van  cleve. 


Coming  out  of  Springer  Hall,  at  Cincinnati,  re¬ 
cently,  after  a  symphony  concert,  I  encountered  a 
young  man  who  is  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  the 

^  nf  °f  ,that  City-  He  was  in  a  Perfect 

fever  of  excitement,  as  we  all  were  indeed,  for  a 

newly  arrived  virtuoso  of  remarkable  gifts  had  just 
delivered  the  G  minor  concerto  of  Saint-Saens  with 
a  degree  of  elan  and  a  sparkle  of  silver  scales,  deco¬ 
rated  with  pearly  swirls  of  fiorature,  which  had  fairlv 
taken  our  breath.  The  entire  audience  was  athriil 
1  ecstasy  as  from  a  charge  of  some  blissful  elee- 
rici  y.  ut,  in  addition  to  this  universal  tinMe  of 
stinging  delight,  my  young  friend  was  torn  with  a 
uimng  and  painful  thrill  of  discouragement  and 
envious  wonder.  He  exclaimed  to  me:  “If  I  thouMit 
I  could  ever  play  like  that  I  would  practice  ten 
hours  a  day  for  twenty  years.” 

As  there  are,  counting  out  Sundays,  regular  holi¬ 
days,  and  occasional  vacations,  in  the  circle  of  the 
year  at  least  250  solid  working  days,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  what  he  would  be  willing  to  devote  upon  the 
altar  of  virtuoso  dexterity  was  some  2500  hours  per 
year  and,  in  20  years,  50,000  hours.  Were  it  possi- 

lf°„;  hnyrbUmail  being  t0  make  any  such  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  life  and  energy,  were  he  so  free  from  the 

necessity  to  earn  money,  so  free  of  social  and  family 


r  ouiucbmiw  uazznnor-  an(j 

from  the  side  of  mere  display,  nothing  could  have 

iH°re  7nderfuL  lhe  finaIe  wa®  taken  at  a 
peitectly  meteoric  rate  of  speed,  with  no  dropped 

“  f  f  Y  aS.tbe  1uickest  ear  could  detect,  ind 

with  thTT  h  hlCha descended  l,P°n  the  keyboard 
with  the  startle  and  roundness  of  a  tap  from  the 

foa'ni’v "tone  tbe ,  °"chestra>  the  glittering  torrent  of 
foamy  tone  dashed  on  and  on,  over  every  obstacle 

tkin  °Th  the  SUperb  cascades  of  the  breathless  emo- 
tion  there  was  every  reason  to  wonder,  to  enjoy 

and  to  despiiir.  What,  then,  was  the  matter  do  you 
ask?  Why,  just  this:  In  his  vague  ignorance  of 'art 
conditions  and  human  capacities,  this  lovable  and 
eager  young  soul  was  running  dangerously  near  to 
that  insidious  reef  “hard  work.” 

It  is  said  that  Leschetizky  loves  to  pronounce  these 
two  English  words  with  intense  scorn,  and  that  lie 
is  always  annoyed  with  Americans  because  they 
eem  as  he  thinks,  to  believe  that  the  one  de 
sideratum  in  musical  achievement  is  the  same  as  in 
pioneer  conquests  over  a  primitive  forest  viz  • 
Work,  Work,  Work.  The  reef  “work”  should’be  en¬ 
titled  mere  work.”  With  the  rapturous,  ebullient 

th^ew  6  N+eW.  World’  and  the  New  Century,  and 
the  new  opportunities  all  fermenting  in  our  blood, 

till  of  W°r  I6"  that  We  b6lieVe  with  tbe  implicit 
faith  of  credulous  childhood  that  whatever  we  will 

to  do  we  can  do.  that  ag  one  of  Shake  e,g  f() 

ish  fellows  says:  “The  world’s  my  oyster  which  I 
with  sword  will  open.” 

°ur  students  are  likely  to  give  far  too  little  time 

that  the001"!  ’  conscientious>  fearless  self-testing, 
tha^the  most  important  factor  of  all  factors  in  art- 

1  A  f  I  natural  endowment— may  be  gauged 
Effort  is  a  part  of  art;  it  is  an  indispensable  part; 

r  re  P°lnt  0f  View  0f  the  individual  will 
the  chief  part  of  art;  but  it  is  strictly,  even  sternly 
hemmed  in  by  two  things:  the  bram-capital  with 
which  we  set  out,  and  the  scope  of  opportunity  which 

environment  spreads  around  us.  y 

Along  the  lines  sketched  by  Nature,  the  awful 
sphinx,  our  efforts  are  nearly  omnipotent;  across 
hose  lines,  they  are  half  in  vain;  against  those  lines 

ontfmTt-  Utll<5'  ThiS’  h0Wever>  is  not  Pessimism,  but 
optimistic  common  sense.  Suppose  your  arms  are  as 

strong  as  a  blacksmith’s;  do  you  think  they  will  do 

nZ  rg  fllV0U  Wish  t0  take  a  boat  ride,  do  you 
not  know  that  you  will  glide  more  easily  with  ‘the 

current  of  the  river  than  against  it?  If  y0U  deter- 

mme  to  become  a  gardener,  do  you  choose'a  strip  of 

n^Lcff1  Not  U?  t0  §T0W  y°Ur  Vegetables  for  the 
maiket  Lot  only  in  music,  but  in  nearly  every  de¬ 
partment  of  life  and  endeavor  we  find'  sad  'illus¬ 
trations  of  the  dreadful  abatements  of  well-bein* 
rought  by  this  very  blunder— the  assumption  that 
a  man  can  do  anything  which  his  taste  or  ambition 
elects,  without  regard  to  endowment  and  environment 
Ihe  early  years  of  the  life  of  every  student  are' 
chiefly  valuable,  not  for  anything  which  results  as 
permanent  fruit,  but  as  the  time  of  chemical  tests. 

As  the  chemist  analyzes  substances,  so  the  educator 
analyzes,  appraises,  classifies,  and  catalogues  the 
mental  powers  of  his  students.  All  the  long  and 
costly  training  of  the  academy,  the  university,  and 
the  professional  school  serves  but  two  ends-'  first 
to  determine  the  natural  endowment,  and,  second! 
to  put  the  tools  in  a  man’s  hands. 

My  young  pianistic  friend,  so  far  as  I  could  judye 
10m  what  I  had  heard  of  his  performances,  could  by 
no  possibility  eyer  reach  the  degree  of  virtuosity  to 
winch  we  had  accorded  our  admiration;  but  he  had 
amp  e  gifts  to  make  a  fine  pianist,  a  good  musical 
scholar,  and  a  thoroughly  excellent  instructor. 

io  every  young  musician,  when  striving  to  plan 

whatareer’  1  VTld  Say’  With  a11  Possible  earnestness, 
whatever  you  do,  do  not  mistake  either  ihe  nature 
or  the  limits  of  your  mind.  The  fact  that  you  admire 
a  certam  manifestation  of  mental  power  and  would 

int  G,mU  ate  11  13  110  reason  whatsoever  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  you  can  attain  to  it,  unless  Nature  has 
aff  orded  you  clear  indications  of  her  approval 
Ihe  good  ploughmen  spoiled  to  make  dull  preach¬ 
ers,  the  first-rate  clergymen  ruined  to  make  medi¬ 
ocre  salesmen,  the  splendid  singers  lost  to  the  world 

in  nrin!  a  SUPerl,uit?  of  clerks,  the  poets  stifled 
in  punting  offices  or  in  machine  shops,  the  excellent 
teachers  made  ridiculous  as  concert  flutterers,  and 
.  the  vast  army  of  the  misfits  cry  out:  “Beware!” 
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THE  etude 


THE  SUMMER  TIME. 


L 


Which  is  the  best  fingering?  Invariably  that  one 
which  enables  the  player  by  the  simplest  and  most 
reliable  means  to  secure  a  rendering  which  is  most 
nearly  perfect — the  best,  both  musically  and  tech¬ 
nically. 

In  general,  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  the 
player  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  each 
fingering. 

Attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  mechanical 
working  of  the  instrument.  The  more  durable  and 
otherwise  improved  construction  of  the  new  grands 
and  uprights  calls  for  an  increased  expenditure  of 
energy  in  the  production  of  tone.  On  the  other  hand, 
greater  control  of  touch  has  made  it  possible  to  en¬ 
tice  from  the  piano  every  shading,  from  {he  most 
delicate  piano-whispered  staccato  to  the  strongest 
forte.  These  two  causes  have  produced  during  the 
last  few  decades  essential  changes  in  the  art  of  finger¬ 
ing,  which  not  only  come  into  service  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  new — that  is,  modern — pieces,  but  must 
also  facilitate  the  artistic  rendering  of  the  older 
works. 

To  set  forth  fixed  rules  for  fingering  is  on  this 
account  impossible,  while  the  inexhaustible  variety 
of  musical  forms  and  the  endless  number  of  tone- 
figures  must  exclude  even  a  model,  a  catalogue,  of  all 
the  conceivable  future  finger-movements.  But  one 
may  easily  show  by  well-known  established  principles, 
which  are  classified  from  a  universal  viewpoint,  how 
to  approach  the  known  end  and  aim  of  skill  in  finger¬ 
ing.  Practice  must  help  to  acquire  habit — continually 
to  acquire  by  practice. 

1.  For  diatonic  runs,  tone-successions  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  scale  fingerings.  Departures  from  the 
ordinary  fingering  may  be  called  for  by  the  phrasing 
or  strength  of  tone.  For  instance,  in  an  E-flat  run 
with  the  note  G  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  to  close  the 
legato,  no  one  would  again  place  the  first  finger  on 
the  F  just  before  it,  but  would  end  with  the  fifth 
finger  on  G,  thus:  — 


1. 


2.  Chromatic  runs  are  nearly  always  executed  with 
the  (German)  fingering  (a): — 


2. 


The  second  fingering  mentioned  (English,  mixed) 
is  only  suited  for  smooth,  easy  passages  in  mezzo- 
forte.  The  first  fingering  is  feasible  for  all  nuances 
of  tone. 

In  concertos  and  modern  works  often  a  fingering 
(almost  diatonic)  will  be  used  which  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  fourth  finger  and,  on  account  of  special 
accentuation,  deviates  from  the  above.. 

3.  In  broken  chord  passages  it  is  customary  to  use 
the  hand  in  divisions  of  an  octave,  as  the  triad  fin¬ 
gerings  demonstrate.  The  same  rule  also  holds  in 
arpeggios  of  the  seventh. 

4.  Dispersed  passages — as  in  Chopin,  Etude  4; 
Brahms,  Henselt,  and  others— depart  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  even  in  divisions  of  a  tenth  or  still  wider 
stretches  the  effort  is  always  made  to  allot  the  thumb 
to  such  a  key  that  the  hand,  supported  by  it,  has  as 
much  free  scope  as  possible  to  execute  the  figure. 
Dexterity  and  force  are  imparted  to  the  hand  by  the 
assiduous  practice  of  difficult  passages  of  this  nature. 


Crossing  the  fifth  finger  over  the  first  is  occa¬ 
sionally  advisable: — 


Brahms. 


Chopin. 


i  5  4  I 
(Scholz)  a.  5  4  2  a  1  *  1 

b.  5  4  3 

In  the  last  example  the  fingering  a  (of  Scholz) 
permits  much  development  of  strength.  We  give  the 
preference  to  b  as  affording  the  more  elegant  execu¬ 
tion.  Frequently  to  develop  great  strength  the  oc¬ 
tave  stretch  is  not  adhered  to,  thus: — 


It  is  a  general  rule  to  avoid  using  the  same  finger 
successively  in  repeating  a  note.  The  repetition  (the 
rapidly  succeeding  hammer-stroke  on  the  string)  of 
an  instrument  demands  this  as  a  guaranty  for  the 
note  to  sound.  (Exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule, 
and  when  Biilow,  in  the  F-Minor  sonata  of  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Op.  57,  phrase  first,  requires  the  bass-motive 
to  be  fingered: — 


it  is  because  it  suits  the  agitated  enunciation  of  the 
motive  best,  and  ensures  a  broad,  recitative  delivery 
of  the  phrase.  That  fingering,  then,  is  selected  which 
adjusts  itself  to  the  following  group  of  notes.  The 
repetition  of  a  tone  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
moving  the  hand  to  the  required  new  position. 


7. 


Chopin,  Op.  Post.  Valse  E  minor. 

Sva . 


5.  The  opportune  contraction  of  the  hand  at  the 
descending  passage  is  of  great  importance  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  hand  and  the  exact  enunciation  of  the 
figure. 


Cramer-Bulow,  Etude,  I. 


1  5  1  4  is 


The  converse  (Expansion)  is  suited  to  the  over¬ 
contracted  figures  under  consideration. 


Cramer-Bulow,  Etude,  3. 


4  15  4 

6.  In  tremolo  figures  a  faster  change  of  fingering 
is  very  serviceable  for  the  effective  sharp  delivery 
of  legato. 


10.  Right  hand. 
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Here  belong  also  the  above-mentioned  shifting 
fingerings  of  von  Biilow,  Liszt,  and  others  for  the 
execution  of  trills. 


(The  second  section  of  this  article  will  appear  it 
The  Etude  for  August.) 


BY  THALEON  BLAKE. 


Over  on  the  East  Side,  in  that  section  of  New 
York  City  chiefly  inhabited  by  thrifty  Germans, 
many  quaint  signboards  are  displayed.  There  every¬ 
one  strives  to  earn  an  honest  penny,  and  all  talents 
and  accomplishments  are  put  to  commercial  use.  , 
Much  entertainment  may  be  had  in  an  hour’s  walk 
thereabouts,  reading  the  advertisements. 

One  curious  sign  announces:  — 

“GUS  JACOBS,  TAILOR. 

Clothes  Made  To  Order,  Mended,  And  Ironed. 

Also  LESSONS  On  The  PIANO,  25c.” 

Laugh  as  one  must,  Herr  Jacobs’  combination  of 
business  has  one  merit :  it  affords  variety  of  em¬ 
ployment.  When  the  gentleman  becomes  tired  of 
putting  in  licks  on  the  piano,  for  art,  he  may  lay 
music  aside,  take  up  his  needle  and  thread,  and  be 
a  richer,  if  not  a  wiser,  man,  stitching  for  the  good 
appearance  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Few  artists  are 
as  fortunate  as  Herr  Jacobs,  who  takes  a  vacation 
every  day. 

The  teacher  needs  rest;  the  idea  of  rest  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  vacation;  and  vacation  time  always 
suggests  the  country.  Now  the  summer  time  is  here, 
and  tired  brain  workers  may  use  their  vacation  for 
rest  and  pleasure,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

But  some  say  they  do  not  need  to  rest;  others 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  stop  working.  These  throw 
caution  to  the  winds. 

‘‘Take  life  .more  easily,”  says  the  European;  but 
the  hard-working  American  cannot  do  that;  so  he 
endeavors  to  retain  health  by  taking  longer  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  by  making  the  most  of  them. 

What  a  nice,  sensible  thing  would  it  be  if  salaried 
teachers  were  allowed  full  pay  for  a  part,  at  least, 
of  their  vacations,  that  they  could  travel,  or  attend 
summer  schools,  without  being  stinted  for  money. 

It  would  pay  the  employing  schools  to  do  it.  Such 
help  as  this,  given  teachers,  would  be  returned  a 
thousandfold  to  their  pupils. 

Few  teachers  earn  money  twelve  months  in  the 
year;  they  receive  pay  but  for  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
months’  work.  No  wonder  many  dread  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation — three  or  four  months  without  an 
income;  or  hesitate  about  taking  a  trip  to  the 
country,  to  tourists’  resorts,  or  abroad.  Yet,  if  one 
must  skimp  to  do  it,  a  change  of  scene,  though  only 
a  short  jaunt  to  the  country,  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

Travel  by  water  is  not  so  expensive  as  by  rail,  and 
delightful  tours  may  be  made  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  its  large  tributaries;  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
and  along  the  eastern  and  western  seacoasts.  If  the 
teacher  is  young,  and  is  willing  to  rough  it  some¬ 
what,  the  bicycle  will  take  him  where  care  is  dis¬ 
guised  or  forgotten  and  obstreperous  pupils  are  un¬ 
known. 

Several  seasons  since  some  Cincinnati  young  men 
hit  upon  a  novel,  and  withal,  a  cheap,  method  of  get¬ 
ting  tanned  and  of  becoming  robust.  They  pooled 
their  vacation  money,  built  a  diminutive  houseboat, 
launched  it  on  the  rolling  Ohio  River,  and  floated 
off,  with  the  current,  happier  than  pirates.  They 
had  a  great  time,  they  said,  and  got  sunburned  like 
Indians  on  the  warpath.  They  cruised  down  stream 
till  their  vacation  had  ended,  then  returned  on  a 
river  steamboat.  These  are  suggestions  for  the  ad¬ 
venturous.  But  young  or  old,  brave  or  timid,  every 
one  should  take  an  outing  (out-in-country)  once 
or  more  times  a  year.  Teachers,  especially,  should 
welcome  the  opportunity-  to  rest  and  to  study,  above 
all,  to  gain  that  culture  which  comes  only  from 
travel. 

In  connection  with  this,  let  me  say,  it  would  be  a 
notable  achievement  if  the  national  associations  of 
teachers  would  induce  the  railroad  companies  to 
concede  to  teachers  the  same  reduction  of  rates 
which  preachers  usually  obtain.  It  might  not  be 
possible  to  get  such  practical  recognition  of  teachers 
and  their  work,  but  nobody  knows  what  things 
cannot  be  done  till  they  have  been  tried. 


Looking  back  over  our  school  days  certain  teach¬ 
ers  stand  out  in  memory  as  having  had  a  potent  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  thoughts  and  habits,  on  our  very  be¬ 
ings.  We  remember  our  admiration  for  them,  our 
pleasure  at  their  slightest  mark  of  favor,  our  emula¬ 
tion  of  them  in  speech,  manner,  and  expressed 
opinions. 
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FROEBEL’S  EDUCATIONAL  THEORIES  AP¬ 
PLIED  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC.1 


BY  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN.’ 


I. 

Kindergartners  know  the  importance  which 
Eioebel  attached  to  developing  the  germs  of  the  art 
sense  as  early  as  possible,  both  in  drawing  and  in 
music.  Progress  has  been  made  in  drawing  and 
painting;  but  heretofore  the  beginnings  of  the  music 
sense  have  not  been  similarly  provided  for;  that  is, 
there  has  existed  no  coherent,  systematic  plan  based 
on  sound  educational  principles,  worked  out  through 
peisonal  contact  with  the  youngest  children,  and 
following  their  growth  up  through  childhood.  Such 
a  course  would  seem  to  be  necessary  if  “complete 
development  at  each  stage  depends  on  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  one  which  precedes.”8 

Unlike  every  other  faculty,  the  music  sense  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  a  finished  product  even  in 
children.  If  a  child  does  not  early  show  marked 
signs  of  being  musical,  he  is  set  down  as  being  un¬ 
musical,  and  nothing  is  ever  expected  of  him  in  that 
line.  He  hears  it  said  that  he  is  not  musical,  and 
probably  goes  through  life  believing  it. 

But  Froebel  says  the  child  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
“as  perfectly  developed,  but  as  steadily  and  pro¬ 
gressively  growing,  ever  ascending  from  one  stage  of 
culture  to  another.”  This,  of  course,  includes  the 
music  sense.  We  do  not  look  to  young  children  for 
fluent  reading,  good  spelling,  advanced  mathematics, 
or  perfection  in  drawing,  but  expect  to  await  the 
development  of  mind  and  skill  of  hand  to  produce 
pei  feet  work  a  long  time,  indeed.  Why  should  any¬ 
thing  less  crude  be  expected  musically  of  little  in 
whom  the  sense  of  melody  is  said  not  to  be  developed 
up  to  the  point  of  carrying  a  tune,  even,  until  6 
years  of  age  on  the  average? 

•  The  child  is  “continuously  unfolding.”  Herford 
says  the  germs  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  tone  are  very 
noticeable  in  quite  young  children.  Like  all  their 
other  powers,  these  should  be  helped  to  unfold  as 
they  appear. 

The  aim  of  home-training  should  be  to  awaken  all 
the  powers  of  the  child.  This  is  the  natural  starting 
point,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  fre^ 
quently  happens  that  the  child’s  musical  powers  are 
not  developed  at  home.  Where,  then,  will  they  ever 
be  developed  if  not  in  the  kindergarten? 

Froebel,  referring  to  this  universal  neglect  of  mu¬ 
sical  training  of  children,  says — and  this  is  of  special 
importance — that  rhythmic  movements,  dandling  on 
the  mother’s  hand  or  arm,  accompanied  by  singing, 
make  the  child  gradually  conscious  of  his  own  pow¬ 
ers.  But  he  says  these  simple  means  of  cultivating 
rh\  thm  are  soon  lost  sight  of.  “Their  significance  is 
recognized  by  few  persons,  and  by  still  fewer  persons 
considered  and  further  unfolded.  Early  training  in 
rhythm  would,  later  on,  develop  a  higher  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  nature  and  art,  of  music  and  poetry.” 

I  he  rhythmic  sense  should  be  trained  consciously 
and  systematically  from  the  first.  “The  proper 
training  of  the  little  child  is  far  more  simple  than 
we  imagine.  The  means  are  easy  and  at  hand;  but 
for  that  very  reason  they  are  thought  to  be  of  no 
account,  and  we  look  afield  for  help  when  it  is  only 
in  ourselves  that  the  help  the  child  requires  is  to  be 
found.  A  true  teacher  has  not  forgotten  the  proc¬ 
esses  through  which  she  passed  in  her  own  life, 
and  the  child  will  show  her  the  way  if  she  “will  but 
notice  the  points  at  which  the  inborn  music  sense 
sends  out  its  germinating  buds.”  * 

I  have  learned  that  of  all  the  many  sides  of  that 
comprehensive  entity,— child  nature,— the  musical 
side  is  that  most  easily  developed.  It  requires  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  than  any  other.  The 
“materials”  are  all  at  hand,  provided  the  leader  her¬ 
self  has  average  musical  ability  (or,  lacking  this, 
determination  to  have  it;  for,  happily,  some  degree 
of  musical  ability  is  not  so  unattainable  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be).  Here  are  wonderfully 
delicate  and  responsive  instruments,  ready-made: 
the  children’s  voices;  no  conscious  skill  required  to 
use  them;  ears  eager  to  be  entertained  by  any  sort 
of  noise  or  to  imbibe  delightful  musical  tones;  the 
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never-to-be-satisfied  craving  for  rhyme,  and  the  in¬ 
born  love  of  drumming  (time-keeping).  A  piano 
or  organ  adds  interest,  but  is  not  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable,  especially  at  first.  There  are  other  musical 
instruments  which  are  better  suited  to  a  child’s  per- 
foimances  as  a  soloist  in  music,  next  to  his  own 
voice.  A  triangle,  table-glasses,  a  so-called  lyre, 
metallophone,  harmonica,  and  a  toy  cornet  are  favor¬ 
ites.  We  must  admit  the  drum,  or  a  large  rattle, 
for  time-keeping.  We  will  also  include  a  crude  violin 
and  a  monochord  for  experiments. 

The  music  sense  seems  to  touch  the  child’s  inmost 
being  more  magnetically  and  to  afford  him  greater 
interest  and  satisfaction  than  even  the  sense  for 
color  and  form.  Exercises  in  developing  the  germs 
of  the  music  sense  give  keen  intellectual  pleasure, 
but  demand  concentrated  attention,  and  therefore 
can  be  engaged  in  for  but  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 
But  such  is.  their  fascination— listening  to  and  imi¬ 
tating  tones,  rhyming,  tapping  rhythmically— that 
the  child  never  tires  of  recurring  to  them  at  every 
opportunity  which  the  experiences  of  the  day  are 
sure  to  furnish.  A  day  in  a  kindergarten  affords 
many  opportunities  for  developing  the  listening  ear 
and  the  children’s  voices  at  the  same  time.  Musical 
sounds  will  be  heard  from  various  sources,  if  the 
leader  is  on  the  alert  for  them,  either  in  the  room 
or  from  the  street.  It  will  be  found  that  stopping 
a  moment  sometimes  to  listen,  and  to  imitate  a 
tone,  and  perhaps  to  find  its  pitch,  will  be  a  novel 
and  agreeable  rest  to  the  children.  If  a  child  has 
not  been  led  to  listen  to  tones — single  tones — and  to 
imitate  them  at  home,  when  will  he  get  this  training 
if  not  in  the  kindergarten? 

When,  with  my  kindergarten  training,  I  closed  that 
book,  “The  Education  of  Man,”  it  was  not  to  open 
it  again  for  ten  years.  In  the  maelstrom  of  trying 
to  learn  and  to  do  so  many  things  at  once,  which 
is  a  feature  of  being  trained  for  kindergarten  work 
my  state  of  mind  regarding  the  “Education  of  Man” 
was  just  what  one  experiences  toward  an  article  of 
food  which  has  caused  severe  indigestion.  I  thou°-ht 
I  would,  as  a  recreation,  study  children  at  first-hand 
for  a  season.  'But  I  hasten  to  say  that,  after  this 
ten  years’  experience  in  watching  and  guiding,  I 
turn  to  the  old  book,  and  it  seems  luminous  to°me. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  I  returned  to  it 
from  curiosity  to  see  if  I  could  find  aught  in  it 
which  would  seem  to  bear  out  and  verify  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  music,  for  I  had  an  idea  that  I  had 
skimmed  through  something  relative  to  musical 
training  among  the  rest. 

I  he  fact  is,  I  find  that  Froebel  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  developing  the  music  sense- 
listening,  imitating,  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  creative 
work.  In  this  article  I  shall  trv  to  apply  to  the 
teaching  of  music  Froebel’s  educational  theories,  his 
foundation  principles,  and  especially  what  he  says 
about  training  in  music  and  drawing,  for  in  much  of 
what  he  says  about  .drawing  the  word  “music”  mio-ht 
be  substituted.  In  doing  this  I  shall  quote  him 
freely. 

1.  Follow  Nature.  Almost  at  the  outset  Froebel 
admonishes  the  teacher  to  observe  and  to  consider 
Nature.  Here  she  will  learn  that  the  plant  must  be 
given  opportunities  to  unfold.  Education  must  fol¬ 
low  the  child’s  growth;  it  must  not  be  formal  and 
prescriptive. 

2.  Learn  by  doing.  His  law  of  self-activity  de¬ 
mands  all-sided  activity  of  the  whole  being  and 
consequent  unfolding  of  the  will-power.  The  object 
is  not  mere  knowledge,  but  development  of  the  mind 
from  within.  “Froebel’s  self-activitv  is  ncctssarilv 
coupled  with  joy  on  the  part  of  the  child.  To  him 
joy  is  the  inward  reaction  of  self-activity.  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image;  therefore  man  ou<?ht 
to  create  and  work  like  God.  All  the  activities'3 * of 
the  child”  (musical,  too)  “should  proceed  from  and 
have  reference  to  the  development,  cultivation,  and 
representation  of  the  ‘internal’”1  (whatever  of  nat¬ 
ural  musical  sense  he  possesses).  “The  office  of  the 
teacher  is  to  awaken  this  music  sense  to  conseious- 


4.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  All  that  the 
child  will  ever  become  is  in  it  in  the  germ.  Teachers 
are  apt  to  assume  a  vacuum  in  the  child  and  try  to 
put  power  and  ability  into  it. 

5.  Flay  should  lead  a  child  naturally  into  work. 
Richter  says:  “Flay  is  the  first  poetical— that  is, 
creative— utterance  of  man.”  The  teacher  should 
lead  the  child  by  degrees  into  real  study,  so  that  it 
will  seem  as  natural  and  pleasurable  to  him  as  play. 
The  child’s  sole  activity  in  its  first  stages  is  to 
imbibe. 

Maternal  instinct  and  love  gradually  introduce 
the  child  to  his  little  outside  world,  proceeding  from 
the  whole  to  the  part,  from  the  near  to  the  remote.”1 

(In  an  article  to  appear  in  The  Etude  for  August, 
this  subject  will  be  considered  further.) 

THE  ART  VALUE  OF  CHORAL  WORKS. 

Sib  Hubert  Parry,  the  English  composer,  who  is 
director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  has  tlxe  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  in  regard  to  choral  music.  We  quote 
it  to  emphasize  the  statement  so  frequently  made  in 
The  Etude  that  every  town  of  size  should  have  at 
least  one  choral  organization.  This  can  be  made  the 
center  of  the  musical  activity  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  a  powerful  factor  in  musical  progress. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  vocal  teacher  should 
always  study  to  qualify  himself  for  directing. 

“There  is  nothing  more  ideally  suited  to  the  inward 
nature  of  music  than  the  presentation,  in  the  closest 
and  most  characteristic  terms,  of  great  reflective  and 
dramatic  poems  and  odes  by  genuine  poets;  and  for 
such  purposes  the  chorus  is  ideally  suited.  The  de¬ 
clamatory  method  of  treating  the  voices,  which  is 
growing  up  and  increasing,  makes  every  member  of 
the  chorus  take  a  share  in  the  recital  of  the  poem; 
and  the  practice  of  choral  singing  may  yet  become  a 
happier  means  for  the  diffusion  of  real  refinement  of 
mind  and  character  among  large  sections  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  world  has  hitherto  ever  had  the  fortune 
to  contrive.  A  composer  who  has  enough  cultivation 
and  refinement  of  mind  to  appreciate  great  poems 
and  commensurate  mastery  of  the  arts  of  choral 
music  and  intrumentation,  may  emphasize  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  a  poem  and  bring  out  its  meaning  far  more 
effectually  than  any  amount  of  commentary  and  ex¬ 
planation.  This  is  eminently  a  case  which  illustrates 
the  value  of  the  rich  accumulation  of  resources  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  wide  facilities  which  they  offer 
to  modern  composers;  for  till  comparatively  lately 
the  range  of  design  and  the  power  of  composers  to 
wield  varieties  of  means  so  as  to  make  the  form  in¬ 
telligible  was  so  limited,  that  unless  poems  were  con¬ 
structed  purposely  to  fit  into  conventional  types  of 
musical  form,  they  could  not  be  effectively  set.  But 
since  Beethoven  has  shown  how  various  are  the 
means  of  making  a  work  of  musical  art  coherent, 
systematic,  and  intelligible,  and  other  composers  of 
the  modern  school  have  discovered  how  to  adapt 
various  means  of  expression  to  the  requirements  of 
musical  form,  there  need  be  but  few  poems  which  are 
in  a  mood  adapted  for  music  that  will  not  admit  of 
an  effectual  treatment.  And  the  advantages  com¬ 
posers  now  enjoy  are  so  copious  that  there  is  little 
excuse  for  their  adopting  the  feeble  resource,  which 
once  was  so  universal,  of  repeating  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  without  reference  to  their  importance ;  for 
with  increased  range  of  means  of  expression  and  de¬ 
sign  poems  can  perfectly  well  be  presented  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  poet’s  intentions.” 


“Our  part  as  trainers  is:  while  letting 


1  From  “Musical  Moments  with  Children,  or  the 
Art  of  Developing  the  Musical  Side  of  Child  Nature.” 

2  Copyright,  1902,  by  Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman. 

"“Student’s  Froebel,”  Wiliiam  H.  Herford. 

‘“Education  of  Man,”  Froebel. 


ness.’ 

little  child  do  all  it  can  by  itself,  to  help  it  find  what 
it  cannot  find  for  itself;  to  interpret  for  it  what  is 
left  when  it  has  worked  out  all  it  can;  and  this  is, 
mainly,  to  give  things  a  language.”1 

3.  Racial  characteristics  must  be  heeded.  The  child 
should  be  trained  in  accordance  with  the  development 
of  each  stage  of  progress  of  the  human  race,  but  by 
self-active  growth. 


Human  achievement  which  rises  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  grandeur  and  majesty  is  always  character¬ 
ized  by  a  repose  which  is  bom  of  the  consciousness  of 
power.  The  true  artist  does  his  best  work  not  oy 
frantic  striving  and  bustle  and  noisy  demonstration, 
but  with  a  dignified  repose  and  quietness  of  manner 
which  come  from  a  conscious  growing  into  strength 
and  mastery  of  himself  and  of  his  materials.  The 
pianist  who  has  attained  the  greatest  degree  of  mas¬ 
tery  of  himself  and  of  his  instrument  is  not  he  who, 
when  a  piece  or  a  passage  is  to  be  played  that  re- 
quiies  the  expenditure  of  great  power,  becomes  nerv¬ 
ous,  fidgety,  excited,  and  performing  antics  like  a 
clown  or  a  jumping-jack,  but  rather  he  who  sits  in 
quiet,  reposeful  dignity  at  his  instrument,  economiz- 
ing  the  piecious  nervous  energy  so  necessary  for  a 
climax  of  effort,  and  easily  directing  that  energy  so 
as  to  make  it  accomplish  the  end  in  view. — E.  F. 
Bartholomew. 


1  Herford. 


1  Froebel. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  FOR  SUMMER  WORK: 
MELODY  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE 
HANDS. 


BY  WILLIAM  BENBOW. 


It  is  difficult  for  even  one  hand  alone  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  singing  tone,  giving  each  note  of  the 
melody  the  just  intensity  demanded  by  its  duration 
and  rhythmic  worth,  and  blending  these  intensities 
into  each  other  smoothly.  This  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  when  the  fickle  melody,  like  a  shuttle,  flies 
from  hand  to  hand  in  its  weaving.  As  so  many  de¬ 
signs  are  possible  in  such  work,  the  student  would 
better  examine  the  effects  under  the  four  classes: 
single  notes,  double  notes,  octaves,  and  chords. 

Single  Notes. 

To  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simplest  terms,  take 
Heller’s  Op.  82,  No.  4,  where  in  "/•  time  the  accented 
beats  are  given  by  left-hand  chords,  the  highest  note 
(thumb)  being  the  melody;  these  chords  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  single  notes  taken  by  the  right  hand. 
Taken  at  from  168  to  200  dotted  quarters  to  the 
minute  it  demands  light  wrists  and  a  decided  rhythm. 

Quite  a  contrast  is  presented  in  Henselt’s  well- 
known  “Love  Song,”  which  is  of  irregular  pattern  as 
to  fingering,  and  which  requires  very  smooth  legato, 
many  of  the  melody  notes  being  taken  singly,  but 
often  the  theme  is  carried  at  the  bottom  of  a  right- 
hand  chord  by  the  second  finger. 

In  the  middle  part  of  Raff’s  “Ranz  des  Vaches” 
the  effect  is  more  complex,  because  just  as  the  left 
hand  delivers  an  accent  given  by  pressure  from  the 
forearm,  the  right  hand  plays  an  echo  of  the  Swiss 
“yodel”  pianissimo  in  a  triplet  phrase. 

Leschetizky’s  “Canzonetta  Toscana,”  Op.  39,  No. 
3,  calls  for  some  skilful  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  left 
hand,  owing  to  a  peculiar  rhythmic  figure  used  in  the 
right-hand  part. 

In  Rubinstein’s  “Kamennoi  Ostrow,”  at  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  original  melody  arpeggios  in  both 
hands  run  across  the  plane  of  the  melody,  the  left 
hand  taking  one  of  the  melody  notes  in  almost  every 
measure.  Later  the  theme  is  announced  in  octaves 
taken  alternately. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  compensating 
studies  in  the  single-note  class  is  Liszt’s  “Concert 
Study  in  D-flat.”  Here  the  left  hand  must  cross  the 
right  hand  to  catch  the  melody,  the  notes  of  which 
are  given  with  regular  alternation  between  the  hands 
in  allegro  tempo,  each  note  timing  either  the  crest 
or  the  trough  of  a  wave  of  arpeggiated  accompani¬ 
ment. 

We  cannot  leave  this  class  without  referring  to  the 
contrapuntal  style  of  composition  which  gives  such 
excellent  examples  of  divided  theme.  Perhaps  the 
student  may  approach  this  side  of  the  work  more 
easily  by  studying  the  E-flat  major  Fugue  in  Book  2, 
and  the  C  minor  Fugues  in  Book  1,  of  Bach’s  Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Observe  the  ascending 
terrace  effect  of  the  imitation  in  the  five-flat  section 
of  Schumann’s  “Novellette  in  F,”  where  the  right- 
hand  figure  is  passed  over  to  the  left  hand. 

Double  Notes. 

The  delivery  of  sixths  between  the  hands  with 
precision  and  smoothness  is  no  idle  task.  Take  the 
beautiful  “Bird  Study”  of  Henselt,  the  mere  look 
of  which  will  suggest  nice  balance  and  unfaltering 
sureness  of  treatment.  It  will  pay  to  examine  the 
thirds  between  the  hands  presented  here  and  there 
in  the  latter  half  of  Liszt’s  “Concert  Study  in  D- 
flat.”  Several  measures  of  Heller’s  Op.  82,  No.  9, 
exhibit  the  same  thing  in  a  slightly  varied  form. 

Octaves. 

“In  the  Gondola,”  by  Bendel,  brings  out  this  class 
in  a  simple  form,  the  next  to  the  last  page  introducing 
the  melody  between  right-hand  octaves  and  left-hand 
chords.  A  good  instance  of  the  modern  tendency 
may  be  seen  in  the  Chopin  “Etude  in  F  Minor”  as  ar¬ 
ranged  in  octaves  in  Philipp’s  “School  of  Octaves.” 
See  also  the  Chopin  “Concerto,  Op.  11.”  In  Alkan’s 
Etudes,  Op.  39,  can  be  found  a  section  in  which  right- 
hand  octaves  serve  as  appoggiaturas  before  left-hand 
chords. 

Chords. 

A  genial  little  composition  that  will  prove  an 
attractive  morceau  is  Heller’s  Op.  82,  No.  9,  in  which 
chords,  chiefly  of  three  notes,  supporting  the  melody, 
are  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  in  happy  mood.  Ru¬ 


THE  ETUDE 


binstein’s  “Melody  in  F”  needs  only  mention.  A 
sketch  by  de  Mereaux,  No.  6,  in  Philipp’s  “School  of 
Octaves,”  is  profitable.  For  virile  martellato  effect 
Mason’s  “Toccatina,”  Op.  46,  offers  grateful  material, 
calling  for  relaxed  arms  and  wrists,  with  tension  at 
the  thumbs.  A  very  modern  spirit  and  style  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  Sinding’s  “Marche  Grotesque,”  Op.  32,  No.  1, 
with  its  wild,  clashing,  interlocking  chords.  A 
Yankee  will  be  very  much  amused  at  the  way  Ru¬ 
binstein  treats  “Yankee  Doodle”  in  his  Miscellanies, 
Op.  93,  as  the  tune  seems  to  bump  along  in  the 
jolliest  fashion  from  right  to  left  and  back  again. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  SUMMER  STUDY  IN 
HARMONY- 


BY  H.  A.  CLARKE,  MUS.  DOC. 


Here  is  a  suggestion  to  the  student  as  to  how  his 
harmony  may  be  kept  from  rusting,  and,  in  truth, 
polished  to  brighter  glow,  during  the  holiday  season, 
without  compelling  him  to  work  at  this  time,  when 
study  is  interrupted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  mind 
and  body  may  rest  and  recuperate.  During  the 
weeks  at  the  seashore  or  in  the  country  there  will 
come  many  hours  of  enforced  idleness,  when  the 
weather  will  not  permit  of  any  outdoor  occupation. 
Some  of  this  time  might  be  very  profitably  spent  in 
investigating  certain  points  in  harmony. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  useful  things  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  is  the  successions  of  common  chords — 
in  how  many  ways  may  the  chords  of  C  and  G  be 
written  in  succession? 

At  first  glance  one  might  say  that  can  soon  be 
done.  But  stop  a  moment.  There  are  seven  ways  in 
which  these  two  chords  may  be  written  in  succession 
with  their  roots  at  the  bass.  And  when  all  the  in¬ 
versions  are  used  in  every  possible  way  there  are 
more  than  fifty  ways  in  which  the  chord  C-E-G  may 
be  followed  by  G-B-D. 

But  someone  may  ask:  What  is  the  use  of  this? 
It  has  two  very  important  uses:  First,  there  is  the 
practical  use.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  positions,  inversions,  and  succes¬ 
sions  of  common  chords  may  be  so  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered.  Then  there  is  the  esthetic  use.  Play  these 
successions,  and,  if  you  have  the  musical  instinct, 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  different  effects  they  will 
give.  For  example,  play  C-E-G-C,  then  G-D-G-B. 
Then  C-G-C-E,  followed  by  B-G-D-G.  They  may 
hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same  chords.  So  with  all, 
every  succession  has  its  characteristic  expression. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think  that  grand  effects 
are  due  to  recondite  harmonies  and  unusual  suc¬ 
cessions.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true  that  we  are 
almost  justified  in  saying  that  the  reverse  is  always 
the  case.  For  an  ancient  example,  play  Handel’s 
“Dead  March,”  from  “Saul”;  for  a  modern  example, 
the  first  part  of  the  “Pilgrims’  Chorus,”  from  “Tann- 
hauser,”  perhaps  the  finest  example  in  the  world.  In 
this  Wagner  has  bewitched  these  common  chords  in 
some  such  way  as  Beethoven  bewitched  the  diatonic 
scale,  making  these  simple  successions  march  with  a 
grandeur  that  is  analogous  to  the  grandeur  of 
melody  that  Beethoven  extracted  from  the  scale. 

After  trying  these  successions  with  two  chords 
(any  two  in  the  scale),  try  three  chords,  but  do  not 
try  to  exhaust  all  the  possible  successions  of  three 
chords,  because  the  summer  holiday  will  not  be 
nearly  long  enough.  It  is  owing  to  this  infinite 
variety  in  the  motion  of  common  chords  that  the 
movement  of  parts  in  the  old  counterpoint  is  so  free 
and  so  intricate.  The  moment  a  dissonant  chord  is 
introduced  we  are  tied  down  by  the  laws  of  progres¬ 
sion  and  resolution. 


In  playing  any  composition  for  others  to  hear,  al¬ 
ways  try  to  do  your  very  best  work,  and  to  play  as 
the  composer  would  have  wished  you  to  do.  Be  your 
own  audience;  play  to  yourself  in  order  to  watch 
yourself  the  more  carefully,  and  discover  faults  to  be 
remedied  by  faithful  practice  when  you  are  alone. 
For  your  audience  will  perhaps  not  notice  all  your 
mistakes;  nor  is  their  silence  on  such  a  point  any 
proof  that  they  did  not  notice. — Louis  Kohler. 

It  has  been  said  that  “the  Italians  use  music  for 
making  love,  the  French  for  providing  amusement, 
but  that  the  Germans  cultivate  it  as  a  science. 
Might  we  not  express  it  thus:  the  Italian  is  a  singer, 
the  Frenchman  a  virtuoso,  and  the  German — a  musi¬ 
cian  ?” 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  MY  VACATION  ? 


BY  M.  B. 


How  snALL  I  best  spend  my  vacation?  Now  that 
the  months  of  the  teaching  year  are  over,  the  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  thoughtless,  indolent  pupil  the  efforts 
to  clear  a  way,  1  might  almost  say,  to  force  a  way 
for  the  new  idea,  in  the  unreceptive  mind,  and  to 
make  for  it  a  permanent  abiding  place  therein,  and 
the  hours  of  more  inspiring  remembrance,  with  the 
bright,  energetic  students,  all,  for  the  time,  at  an 
end,  how  shall  I  get  the  most  out  of  these  weeks  of 
the  summer  time,  that  I  may  return  to  work  in  the 
autumn,  refreshed  and  invigorated  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  and  emotionally,  with  higher  ideals  of  attain¬ 
ment  and  with  greater  powers  for  their  at  least 
approximate  realization  than  ever  before? 

First,  get  as  close  as  you  may  to  the  great  heart 
of  Nature  and  remain  there.  There  are  few  things 
in  life  which  are  able  so  to  rest  and  refresh  us,  so 
to  renew  and  revivify  the  mental  and  nervous  pow¬ 
ers,  as  does  close  and  intimate  friendship  with 
Nature.  Rest  in  the  beauty  of  the  summer  world; 
let  its  gracious  ministry  fill  every  department  of 
your  being.  But,  so  resting  and  receiving,  do  not 
allow  the  messages  of  that  ministry  to  slip  away 
from  you  well  nigh  as  soon  as  received,  as  though 
they  were  no  more  than  a  passing  pleasure;  but  ap¬ 
propriate  them,  make  them  a  part  of  your  life;  a 
means  of  preparation  for  higher  quality  of  profes¬ 
sional  work  during  the  year  to  come.  Learn,  from 
the  brilliant  contrasts,  the  exquisitely  shaded  tints 
in  Nature’s  gallery  of  art,  something  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  variety  of  effect  in  the  field  of  dynamics  (of 
light  and  shade  in  tone-color)  through  which  music 
expresses  its  message  from  the  same  great  source 
of  beauty,  the  world  of  the  ideal,  that  reaches  out 
to  us  through  Nature  in  these  summer  days.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  journey  to  a  distant 
State  or  country  in  order  to  find  this  treasure,  to 
learn  what  Mature  has  to  teach.  The  genuine  coun¬ 
try  lies  within,  at  most,  a  few  miles  trip  from  the 
home  of  everyone  of  us.  “No  price  is  set  on  the 
lavish  summer.”  Its  brimming  cup  is  held  to  the 
lips  of  every  comer,  and  only  his  own  will,  or  his 
own  indifference  can  deny  him  the  lifegiving  draught. 
If  we  may  make  a  somewhat  free  translation  of 
Goethe’s  lines: 

“Wilt  thou  ever  farther  wander?  See,  the  beauty 
lies  so  near!” 

Learn  to  appropriate  only  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
and  you  shall  have  a  perennial  spring  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  inspiration. 

Another  fruitful  use  of  vacation  time  may  be  found 
in  a  course  of  study  at  a  summer  school,  or  in  a 
short  series  of  private  lessons  with  a  master  in  the 
profession.  The  brushing  of  ideas  with  strangers 
afforded  by  either  of  these  vacation  plans  is  benefi¬ 
cial  in  two  ways:  in  the  new  thoughts,  new  methods 
of  work  acquired,  and  in  the  impetus  which  such 
contact  gives  to  our  own  individual  mental  processes. 
For,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  know,  no  matter 
how  active  may  be  our  mental  machinery,  one  satis¬ 
factory  thing  about  life  consists  in  the  truth  that 
there  is  always  something  more  to  learn,  some 
further  height  to  be  attained.  We  do  not  “know  it 
all,”  and  if  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  erroneous 
notion  that  we  do,  we,  and  our  pupils  as  well,  will  be 
losers  of  an  amount  beyond  estimation. 

Finally,  let  us  give  some  time  in  our  vacation  to 
the  hearing  of  good  music.  Let  us  go  to  this  true 
source  of  inspiration ;  for  in  so  doing  we  shall  find 
our  own  enthusiasm,  which  is,  in  other  words,  our 
working  power,  rekindled,  redoubled  in  intensity. 
For  the  genuine  music-lover  (and  no  one  who  has  not 
a  deep  love  for  music  has  any  business  to  pretend  to 
teach  music  to  others),  for  the  genuine  music-lover 
there  is,  in  the  works  of  the  master  composers,  a 
means  of  individual  development  which  it  is  the 
greatest  mistake  to  neglect.  “If  Mahomet  cannot  go 
to  the  mountain,  then  the  mountain  must  be  brought 
to  Mahomet.”  If  you  cannot  go  to  the  places  of 
the  summer  concerts,  see  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  summer  programs  in  your  own  home  town, 
through  the  special  summer  rates  that  are  given  by 
some  artists. 

There  is  abundance  of  room,  and  there  is  crying 
need  in  America,  for  the  teacher  with  a  warm,  living 
ideal,  which  will  energize  all  professional  work,  and 
shall  impart  its  potent  lifespring  to  the  students 
who  come  under  his  direction. 
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mastership  by  mail 

A  STUDY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE, 
TEACHING  IN  MUSIC 


By 

W.  S.  B. 
MATHEWS 


-Leaching  by  correspondence  has,  of  late  years, 
come  into  so  much  prominence  that  we  might  say 
of  the  idea  that  it  is  “in  the  air.”  It  is  not  a  new 
idea;  it  has  been  done  many  times  before.  Yet  the 
idea  comes  up  now  and  then  in  a  new  form.  I  have 
befoie  me  the  circular  of  a  teacher  who  offers  in¬ 
struction  by  mail  in  several  branches,  in  any  one 
of  or  all  of  which  you  can  acquire  proficiency,  gradu¬ 
ate,  and  take  a  degree.  The  branches  are:  “Piano 
Playing,  Organ  Playing,  Singing  at  Sight,  Vocals, 
Composition,  Fugue,  Form,  Orchestration,  and  Voice 
Culture.”  I  advise  every  reader  to  go  carefully 
through  this  list  a  second  time,  for  it  is  not  often 
that  a  pedagogic  daisy  opens  its  petals  so  confidingly 
to  the  world. 

1  begin  by  conceding  the  possibility  of  conducting 
study  by  mail  in  all  departments  of  music  in  which 
progress  can  be  ascertained  through  written  reports 
to  a  distant  director.  Whatever  in  music  is  at  all 
scientific  and  well  established,  and  is  of  intellectual 
comprehension,  can  be  reduced  to  its  principles,  com¬ 
municated  by  mail,  worked  out  by  the  solitary  stu¬ 
dent,  and  duly  demonstrated  to  the  teacher  by  the 
exercises  illustrating  the  student’s  progress.  This 
is  subject  to  one  limitation  only:  the  teacher  has  to 
take  the  student’s  good  faith  on  trust.  When  he 
sends  in  a  harmony  lesson,  particularly  if  a  little 
too  well  done,  the  teacher  cannot  possibly  know 
whether  it  is  indeed  the  expression  of  the  student’s 
musical  pr ogress  or  has  been  stolen  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  student  paying  his  own 
way  would  care  to  nullify  his  instruction  by  eheat- 
ing  in  examination.  Yet  not  even  a  teacher  stand¬ 
ing  close  by  will  prevent  some  undergraduates  from 
trying  to  cheat  in  examinations. 

There  are  some  things  which  the  distant  teacher 
cannot  possibly  find  out  by  written  tests.  Among 
which  we  may  mention  at  least  four  subjects', 
namely:  playing,  whether  piano  or  organ,  singing 
at  sight,  vocals”  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and 
voice  culture.  It  is  not  impossible  for  a  correspond¬ 
ence  teacher  to  assign  work  and  exercises  in  all  of 
these.  But  as  to  the  vital  question  how  the  student 
performs  them,  on  which  alone  the  proper  direction 
of  next  steps  will  turn,  the  distant  teacher  is  abso¬ 
lutely  at  a  loss,  except  he  take  the  assurances  of 
the  student — which  are  worth  nothing  at  all.  The 
best  master  of  voice-building  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  to  have  three  or  four  years  to  place 
and  equalize  a  voice,  and  in  these  four  years  he 
spends  with  the  individual  pupil  upward  of  one 
hundred  hours  in  each  school  year,  and  often  double 
that.  Why?  Simply  because  to  place  a  voice  and 
even  it  throughout  its  compass,  and  to  develop  it  to 
artistic  intensity,  is  a  work  of  endless  patience,  a 
marvelous  ear,  and  long  experience. 

Ihink  of  the  hours  that  Leschetizky  spent  in  going 
over  Paderewski’s  repertory,  preparatory  to  his 
triumphant  debut,  and  then  ask  yourself  how  much 
could  have  been  done  by  a  letter  now  and  then?  I 
once  tried  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
actual  time  a  teacher  would  have  to  spend  with  a 
prepared  pupil,  upon  Beethoven’s  “Sonata  Pathetique” 
to  prepare  it  for  concert  performance.  My  first 
guess  was  ten  hours;  Mr.  Calvin  B.  Cady,  with 
whom  I  was  discussing  the  question,  thought  a  bit 
and  answered  slowly  that  he  would  think  that 
twenty  hours  was  nearer  the  true  amount — on  that 
one  piece,  to  a  well-prepared  pupil;  that  is,  a  pupil 
who  had  already  passed  through  suitable  prepara¬ 
tory  experience,  technical,  interpretative,  and  in 
public  performing. 

Were  I  to  mention  this  to  one  of  these  correspond¬ 
ence  professors,  he  would  reply,  loftily,  that  doubt¬ 
less  this  would  be  the  case  with  the  crude  and  rule- 
of-thumb  methods  “ordinary  teachers  employ,”  but, 

°"  'nS  having  reduced  the  principles  of  music 

to  a  scientific  basis,  all  this  had  become  changed, 
and  a  suitable  number  of  correspondence  examina¬ 
tions  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  As  a  “bluff,” 
such  an  answer  would  be  fine;  but,  as  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  not  speaking  of  teachers  who  have  done  any 
more  reducing  to  scientific  basis  than  we  have  our¬ 
selves;  nor  of  teachers  who  have  had  any  more 
varied  and  useful  experiences. 


F\  ervthing  in  music  has  to  be  heard  by  an  expert 
ear  in  order  to  be  estimated  and  measured.  Theo¬ 
retically  it  might  be  possible  to  send  one  of  these 
“records”  they  talk  about,  if  only  they  had  them 
long  enough;  but  practically  no  use  has  been  made 
of  the  phonograph  in  musical  instruction  as  yet— 
cei  tainly  none  is  made  in  these  correspondence 
schools. 

therefore,  in  order  that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing,  I  will  formulate  up  to  this  point  the  conclusion, 
which  is  that  no  testing  of  the  sound-producing 
parts  of  musical  training  in  any  branch  whatever  can 
be  communicated  or  handled  by  mail.  This  is  an 
innate  difficulty  of  correspondence  teaching  (unless 
the  phonograph  were  to  be  perfected  to  a  point 
where  it  could  be  used  to  bridge  over  the  distance), 
and  this  rules  out  the  entire  subjects  mentioned 
above. 

The  confidence  men  say  among  themselves  (it  is 
told)  that  “there  is  a  fool  born  every  minute  the 
year  around.”  May  be  there  is.  Let  us  not  be  of 
their  number! 

Suppose  our  singing  pupil  writes  in  that  she  has 
“finished”  “With  Verdure  Clad.”  Perhaps  she  has; 
but  this  venerable  victim  of  ill-justified  ambition  has 
been  finished  so  many  times  that  one  or  two  more 
"ill  not  signify.  By  what  magic  is  the  distant 
teacher  to  know  whether  the  colorature  was  delicate, 
the  tone  pure,  the  intonation  exact,  and  the  phrasing 
rational?  He  knows  absolutely  no  more  of  it  than 
if  the  man  in  the  moon  had  taken  the  whole  job 
and  finished  Haydn  by  moonlight,  as  they  are  get¬ 
ting  to  do  Beethoven. 

This  leaves  our  correspondence  friend  his  six  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  correspondence  might  be  of  use  and 
exercises  would  tell  something;  they  are:  Composi¬ 
tion,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Form,  and 
Orchestration.  In  all  these  branches  lessons  could  be 
given  by  mail  and  exercises  could  be  sent  in  and  cor¬ 
rected,  and  progress  fairly  ascertained. 

1  admit  that  any  experienced  teacher,  having  be¬ 
fore  him  a  carefully  planned  statement  of  the  pupil’s 
experience,  general  qualities,  and  present  attain¬ 
ments,  might  assign  a  succession  or  combination  of 
pieces  for  practice,  songs  to  be  learned,  etc.,  which 
would  be  useful.  Particularly  might  this  be  done 
upon  the  piano,  because,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
many  young  teachers  as  to  the  repertory  and  the 
formative  value  of  individual  pieces  in  developing 
playing,  the  most  advisable  for  study  might  be 
missed,  as  they  often  are.  Yet,  after  all,  unless 
there  were  some  living  teacher  within  reach  to  hear 
how  these  things  were  played,  the  “teaching”  would 
resolve  itself  into  more  or  less  useful  “advice.” 
There  is  no  way  around  this  difficulty  by  mail  that 
I  know  of. 

The  correspondence  teacher  needs  to  be  “reminded 
by  the  instruments,”  as  Walt  Whitman  says,  upon 
another  point  the  proper  place  of  the  accentuation 
in  music  study.  I  will  do  the  correspondence  teacher 
the  justice  to  believe  him  sincere.  No  doubt  any 
young  teacher  who  squares  himself  to  attack  certain 
celebrated  studies  or  works,  and  persists,  finds  himself 
much  better  for  the  experience.  While  he  may  not 
have  gotten  out  of  them  all  he  ought,  he  cannot  well 
have  avoided  getting  something;  and  for  this  he  is 
properly  grateful — as  his  testimonial  shows.  Yet 
if  you  read  the  circulars  again,  you  will  find  that 
the  emphasis  is  not  very  musical.  The  bar  has  been 
moved.  This  puts  the  entire  movement  out  of  joint, 
makes  it  abnormal,  misdirects  attention. 

The  circular  makes  a  very  proper  protest  against 
the  neglect  of  definite  theoretic  instruction;  shows 
how  the  average  music  pupil  is  so  ignorant  of  har¬ 
mony  and  composition  that  he  has  nothing  to  steer 
bv.  So  it  is.  We  all  say  this.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  of  the  main  accent;  it  is  only  the  secondary 
accent.  The  main  accent,  which  we  do  almost  en¬ 
tirely  neglect  in  instruction  is  the  art  of  hearing 
—v.0  neglect  the  ear.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  letter  pupils  will  be  any  better 
than  those  who  have  living  teachers  close  at  hand. 

W  e  seem  to  think  that  if  music  is  played  anywhere 
in  their  neighborhood  they  will  hear  it;  nothing  of 
the  sort;  they  will  hear  that  it  is  being  played; 


but  they  will  know  nothing  at  all  of  what  is  bein" 
played.  ° 

1  have  repeatedly  stated  the  four  things  which 
unite  in  musical  competence:  To  hear,  to  understand, 
to  have  musical  experience  (that  is,  to  have  had 
experience  not  only  in  hearing  musical  elements,  but 
also  in  hearing  music,  musically,  and  upon  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  scale),  and,  finally,  the  playing  hand 

the  hand  to  reproduce  all  these  musical  ideas  one 
has.  Everything,  you  see,  comes  back  to  the  ear. 
No  hear,”  no  music.  Next,  to  the  mind;  no  “un¬ 
derstand,”  you  are  out  just  that  much.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  master  is  right  here,  you  must  under¬ 
stand,  or  one  of  the  four  legs  of  the  educational 
stool  is  lacking.  But  that  you  can  become  a  mu¬ 
sician  by  simply  understanding  is  just  as  absurd  as 
to  expect  to  become  one  just  by  playing.  To  be  a 
musician  is  to  have  all  four  things  symmetrically 
developed  or,  for  the  sake  of  letting  out  many  who 
cannot  play,  at  least  the  first  three:  an  ear,  a  mind, 
and  a  musical  experience. 

Therefore,  if  1  were  regulating  the  studies  of  a 
distant  pupil,  I  would  set  along  with  the  harmony 
lessons,  an  ear  lesson,  and  would  try  to  plan  some 
way  of  enlarging  his  musical  experience.  If  this 
were  done,  correspondence  lessons  might  be  of  great 
value.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  harmony  exercises 
written  by  pupils  who  do  not  know  the  effect  of  a 
single  chord  in  the  lot;  counterpoint  by  pupils  who 
cannot  tell  good  counterpoint  when  they  hear  it; 
form  exercises  which  fail  to  open  up  the  form  in  the 
music  played  by  students;  and  orchestration  from 
pupils  who  have  never  heard  a  French  horn  or  bas¬ 
soon,  write  trios  for  a  horn,  a  bassoon,  and  a  flute. 

there  is  one  difficulty  in  this  correspondence  sys¬ 
tem  which  I  will  also  mention.  It  plays  upon  the 
desire  of  getting  a  certificate,  a  diploma,'  or  a  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  Personally  I  have  never 
had  any  use  for  an  outside  certificate  that  I  knew 
something  which  I  knew  that  I  did  know.  If  I  know 
it,  I  expect  my  works  to  show  it.  I  value  no  kind 
of  calabastic  initials  after  my  name.  Yet  the  desire 
to  complete  a  course  with  honor  is  a  real  and  a 
healthy  desire,  and  here  is  where  we  miss  our  mis¬ 
led  American  College  of  Musicians.  Had  it  gone  on 
the  path  marked  out,  with  its  local  sections,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  meet  this  demand  legiti¬ 
mately.  As  it  is,  diplomas  are  worth  practically 
what  the  parchment  costs,  less  the  cost  of  taking  the 
mkstains  out  for  later  use!  And  a  man  is  worth 
precisely  what  he  proves  to  be  good  for,  and  no  more. 
Every  man,  when  you  come  down  to  it,  is  a  sample 
intended  to  promote  trade. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


Thebe  are  seven  notes  in  the  scale;  make  them 
fourteen,  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so  vast  an  en¬ 
terprise!  What  science  brings  so  much  out  of  a 
little.  Out  of  what  poor  elements  does  some  great 
master  in  it  create  his  new  world!  Shall  we  say 
that  all  this  exuberant  inventiveness  is  a  mere  in¬ 
genuity  or  trick  of  art,  like  some  game  or  fashion  of 
the  day,  without  reality,  without  meaning?  We  may 
do  so;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  also  account  the 
science  of  theology  to  be  a  matter  of  words;  yet  as 
there  is  a  divinity  in  the  theology  of  the  church, 
which  those  who  feel  cannot  communicate,  so  is 
there  also  in  the  wonderful  creation  of  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  which  I  am  speaking.  To  many  men  the 
very  names  which  the  science  employs  are  incompre¬ 
hensible  .  .  .  yet  is  it  possible  that  that  inex¬ 
haustible  evolution  and  disposition  of  notes  so  rich, 
yet  so  simple;  so  intricate  yet  so  regulated;  so  vari¬ 
ous,  yet  so  majestic — should  be  a  mere  sound  which 
is  gone  and  perishes?  Can  it  be  that  these  mysterious 
stirrings  of  heart,  and  keen  emotions,  and  strange 
yearnings  after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful  im¬ 
pressions  from  we  know  not  whence,  should  be 
wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and  comes 
and  goes  and  begins  and  ends  in  itself?  It  is  not  so; 
it  cannot  be.  No!  they  have  escaped  from  some 
higher  sphere;  they  are  the  outpourings  of  eternal 
harmony  in  the  medium  of  expressed  sound;  they  are 
echoes  from  our  Home ;  they  are  the  voice'  of  angels 
or  the  “Magnificat”  of  saints,  or  the  living  laws  of 
divine  governance,  or  the  divine  attributes;  some¬ 
thing  are  they  besides  themselves,  which  we  cannot 
compass,  which  we  cannot  utter— though  mental 
man  .  .  .  has  the  gift  of  eliciting  them. — New¬ 
man,  in  his  University  Sermons. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE  TO 
A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 


BY  JOHN  H.  GUTTERSON. 


A  highly  educated  young  clergyman,  finding  him¬ 
self  anything  but  a  success  in  the  parish  where  he 
was  hard  at  work,  finally  called  upon  a  practical, 
but  rather  illiterate,  brother  in  his  congregation  and 
telling  him  of  his  attempts  and  failures  said: — 

“How  is  it  that  I,  with  my  years  of  study  and  my 
university  life,  and  my  deep  and  earnest  desire  to 
help  my  people,  am  yet  worsted  in  my  work,  even 
though  armed,  as  I  am,  with  my  books,  and  am 
obliged  so  often  to  own  myself  defeated!” 

The  older  man  leaned  a  while  on  the  fence  as  they 
stood,  and  finally  pointing  across  a  range  of  hills, 
said:  — 

“You  see  them  hills !  Well,  God  meant  ’em  to  be 
the  natural  storehouse  of  His  water-supply,  and  that 
it  should  come  to  us  fresh  and  pure  in  springs  and 
brooks!  How  is  it  now?  Men  go  to  work  and  dam 
up  the  brooks  ’til  they  they  bu’st  out  and  drown  a 
whole  valley,  or  we  all  get  p’isened  from  the  lead  in 
the  pipes;  any  way,  something  is  shore  to  happen 
when  men  try  to  improve  on  Natur’.  Now  you  come 
to  us  and  we  all  like  yo’  when  you  are  yourself — 
nat’ral  like;  but  when  you  begin  to  draw  on  them 
books  o’  vourn  you  seem  far  away  like.  You  jest 
stop  a  holdin’  back  of  your  own  feelings  and  quit 
firing  them  book-words  at  us,  and  you  will  find  you 
are  reaching  us  in  the  right,  nat’ral  way.” 

*  *  * 

The  books  on  our  shelves,  the  companions  of  our 
leisure  hours,  have  been  our  help  and  a  stimulus  to 
higher  thought  and  more  concentrated  action, — for — 
“books  think  for  us,”  still,  we  must  digest  the 
thought  and  clothe  the  idea  in  words  of  our  own  be¬ 
fore  we  can  really  claim  the  right  to  use  the  matter 
as  our  own. 

Biography  and  particularly  autobiographies  are 
good  reading,  for: — 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime.” 

Still  an  entrance  into  the  “life  sublime”  is  attained 
by  something  beside  the  reading  of  books  and  the 
desire  to  become  great ;  the  price  paid  is  a  life  of  de¬ 
voted  and  painstaking  work  with  the  mind  concen¬ 
trated  on  one  thing. 

“The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life  and  but  one, 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  is  done”; 

and  if  his  work  be  the  helping  and  bettering  of  the 
conditions  of  mankind,  as  is  the  true  attitude  of 
every  instructor,  his  reward  will  be  the  sure  and  well 
earned  results — the  greatest  monument  a  man  can 
desire. 

*  *  * 

We  must  rise,  if  at  all,  on  our  own  exertions  and 
from  the  contact  with  others  equally  in  earnest;  the 
living,  working  men  and  women  around  us;  we  may 
not  be  in  actual  contact,  but  must  be  in  line  to  feel 
the  thrill  as  it  is  passed  along.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
shall  we  rise  en  masse  to  “better  things.”  So  I  turn 
from  my  books,  the  things  I  have  studied  and  those 
I  lovingly  look  at— the  covers,  I  mean — and  hope  to 
read  in  the  leisure  that  may  come  to  me  when  my 
work  is  done,  and  take  up  the  weekly  or  monthly 
“trade  journal” — the  musical  magazine — to  find,  in 
the  doings  of  the  people  I  know  only  as  I  get  into 
touch  with  them  from  what  I  read  of  their  written 
lives,  help  and  counsel.  I  find  that  the  problems 
that  meet  me  at  my  studio  door  and  sit  on  the 
piano  as  I  teach,  whose  voices  are  sometimes  louder 
than  the  tones  of  my  instrument,  are  as  real  to 
other  persons,  or  at  least  were  as  real  as  to  me. 
But  these  others  have  solved  the  problems;  I  don’t 
care  so  much  how — if  they  have,  I  can — and  will! 

Can  7  afford  to  be  left  out  when  the  victors  are 
called  to  their  reward?  Sometimes  I  read  that  with 
which  I  cannot  readily  agree;  still  I  cannot  risk  a 
condemnatory  judgment  when  I  remember  that  the 
foolish  dreams  of  yesterday  are  become  the  realities 
of  to-day!  and  as  for  the  future,  some  dreamer  yet  an 
unborn  soul,  may  come  to  set  a  pace  that  even  I  may 
live  to  follow!  Moreover,  let  me  not  despise  a 
theory  I  cannot  disprove,  nor  tear  down  where  I 
cannot  build  better.  I  cannot  but  feel  the  throb  of 
comradeship  with  these  who  are  treading  the  fa¬ 
miliar  ways,  though  I  have  never  seen  their  faces. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  learn,  we  say,  and  from  whom 
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shall  youth  learn  if  not  from  these  who  are  still 
fighting  the  good  fight  yet  have  won  their  spurs? 
This  world  is  a  big  place,  and  there  is  room  enough 
for  all,  and  it  is  a  more  friendly  place  than  might  be 
supposed.  We  are  all  more  or  less,  perhaps  more 
than  less,  dependent  upon  the  good  offices  of  our 
neighbors, — “united  we  stand,” — and  the  other  is 
equally  true.  If  you  have  got  the  victory  over  a  mu¬ 
sical  problem,  give  to  us  your  receipt;  the  mere  tell¬ 
ing  of  it  will  make  it  so  much  more  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  Give  it  for  the  cause  of  music  which  we  love, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  young  teacher  who  has  more 
to  learn  from  his  trials  and  defeats  than  ever  was 
printed  or  written  in  books. 

So  I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  living,  breath¬ 
ing  magazine  that  comes  to  me  almost  like  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  a  beloved  and  honored  teacher.  I  "read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest”  and  then  proceed  to 
work  out  for  myself  the  good  I  have  imbibed. 

Experiences  are  very  similar;  there  is  little  of  the 
“phenomenal”  after  all.  Therefore  that  which  has 
helped  us,  my  older  brother  and  sister  and  myself, 
will  as  certainly  help  you,  if  digested  and  worked 
out  through  your  own  personality  for  your  special 
and  personal  need.  Books  are  good,  they  never 
change  a  once  made  statement;  but  the  living,  puls¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  a  magazine  are  far  more  to  the 
point;  life  is  so  rapid  and  we  are  making  history  so 
fast  that  the  boundaries  of  to-day  may  not  be  those 
of  to-morrow.  Look  alive,  then;  read  the  news,  and 
keep  up  with  the  advance  guard! 


THE  LEGATO  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


BY  HELENA  M.  MAGUIRE. 


Legato  as  we  use  it  on  the  pianoforte  has  been 
called  the  “vocal  illusion.” 

Imitate  the  Human  Voice. 

Everyone  knows  the  history  of  the  legato  touch. 
That  its  development  has  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  piano,  its  revolution  has  gone  on  side  by  side  with 
the  revolution  of  the  instrument,  and  that  every  good 
musician  has  been  keen  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
producing  it  even  down  to  our  own  day  when  we  are 
reveling  in  “pressure  touches”  and  “fingers  of  steel 
with  tips  of  velvet.”  And  always — since  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  upon  the  piano  music  that  was  legato 
—has  predominated  this  idea,  to  imitate  the  human 
voice,  to  sing  with  wire  strings  even  as  with  the 
vocal  chords,  and  thus  it  has  grown  into  “the  vocal 
illusion.” 

Before  legato  was,  pianoforte  playing  was  a  most 
unseemly  performance;  so  much  so  that  when  in  1529 
Pietro  Bembo’s  daughter  wrote  coaxing  his  permis¬ 
sion  to  “take  lessons,”  he  replied  to  her  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  “Touching  thy  desire  to  play  upon  the  mono¬ 
chord,  I  answer — since,  because  of  thy  tender  years 
thou  canst  not  know  of  thyself  that  playing  is  only 
suited  for  vain  and  frivolous  women,  but  I  desire 
thee  to  be  the  purest  and  most  lovable  maiden  in  the 
world.  If  now  thy  friends  and  companions  desire 
thee  to  play  in  order  to  give  them  amusement,  say  to 
them  that  thou  wishest  not  to  make  thyself  ridicu¬ 
lous  before  them — and  content  thyself  with  learning 
and  handiwork.” 

But  with  the  Bachs  and  their  contemporaries  came 
the  legato  to  the  pianoforte,  which  is  one  way  of 
saying  came  grace  and  repose  and  lyric  beauty,  and 
that  which  became  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach’s  ideal  be¬ 
came  the  ideal  of  all  the  musicians  who  have  followed 
him.  He  said:  “During  the  last  few  years  my  chief 
endeavor  has  been  to  play  the  pianoforte,  in  despite 
of  its  deficiency  in  sustaining  tne  tone,  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  singing  manner.  Good  execution  is  the 
art  of  so  presenting  musical  thoughts  that  the  hear¬ 
ers  shall  comprehend  their  true  meaning  and  emo¬ 
tional  content.  Therefore  give  to  all  notes  the  values 
which  belong  to  them,  and  let  the  execution  be 
everywhere  clear,  flowing,  and  distinct.  From  the 
heart  must  thou  play  and  not  as  a  trained  bird;  for 
a  musician  cannot  touch  the  feelings  of  others  with¬ 
out  being  moved  by  the  same  feelings  himself.” 

So  much  for  the  manner  in  which  we  should  give 
forth  the  cantilina.  Now  for  the  way  to  do  it. 

Making  the  Legato. 

Legato  is  that  binding  together  of  note  to  note  in 
the  phrase  which  gives  the  hearer  the  impression  of 
continuous  melody,  and  the  sense  of  song.  It  is 


largely  a  question  of  continuity — of  continuing  one 
tone  until  the  very  instant  of  the  creation  of  the 
next,  of  not  allowing  any  very  smallest  interval  of 
silence  to  occur  between  the  two  tones.  Every  note 
must  not  only  sing  through  its  full  value,  but  must 
merge  into  the  next  tone,  overlap  it,  melt,  and  mingle 
with  it. 

In  order  to  produce  this  clinging  legato  Leschetizky  • 
and  Dr.  Mason  are  agreed  that  the  two  successive 
keys  do  not  pass  each  other  half-way  up;  nor  does 
the  first  one  rise  before  the  second  one  starts  down, 
but  the  second  key  goes  quite  down,  and  both  are 
down  together  before  the  first  key  is  raised.  An  in¬ 
terval  of  silence  so  tiny  that  it  would  take  the 
nicest  discrimination  to  measure  (to  determine  math¬ 
ematically)  is  yet  recognized  by  the  ear  very  easily. 

Yet  in  just  what  manner  this  overlapping  is  done 
is  also  a  matter  of  discrimination.  One  has,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  take  into  consideration  the  place  upon  the 
keyboard  at  which  the  phrase  is  to  be  played.  The 
lower  strings  are  heavy  and  therefore  slow  of  speech. 
They  require  a  certain  persuasion  to  start  them  sing¬ 
ing  and  they  are  not  to  be  silenced  abruptly.  The 
high  notes,  on  the  contrary,  speak  rapidly  and  die 
away  quickly.  Therefore  an  overlapping  which  would 
be  necessary  to  connect  the  notes  of  a  passage  in 
the  treble  would,  if  used  in  the  base,  produce  a  con¬ 
fused,  smudgy  effect,  while  a  touch  which  would 
leave  an  interval  between  the  notes,  if  used  in  the 
treble,  might  be  just  right  for  a  passage  in  the  great 
or  contra  octaves. 

Pressure  Used  in  Making  a  Legato. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of 
pressure  (strength)  to  be  used  upon  the  notes.  A 
series  of  tones  played,  one  after  the  other,  with  equal 
dynamic  force  will  not  sound  perfectly  legato  how¬ 
ever  skilfully  the  mechanical  connection  (the  over¬ 
lapping)  may  be  done.  I  have  heard  it  explained  in 
this  way,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  clear.  If  played 
in  this  way,  especially  if  the  notes  are  of  equal 
length,  the  ever  recurring  percussion  seems  to  attract 
the  ear  and  to  destroy  all  sense  of  continuity.  But 
if  the  same  notes  are  played  with  a  gradation  of 
strength,  either  crescendo  or  diminuendo,  the  effect  of 
legato  is  at  once  felt,  and  the  disturbing  percussion 
is  forgotten,  unnoticed.  Much  then  depends  upon  the 
variety  and  gradation  of  tone,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  in  studying  a  legato  melody  to  resolve  that  no 
two  consecutive  notes  shall  be  of  precisely  the  same 
strength. 

Influence  of  Hearing. 

A  Mr.  Alfred  Mayer  has  made  some  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  as  to  the  sustaining  of  sounds — as  to  the 
length  of  time  different  sounds  persist  in  the  ear  af¬ 
ter  the  note  itself  has  ceased  to  sound.  By  the  aid  of 
some  very  sensitive-eared  musicians  he  has  discovered 
that  great  C  would  persist  in  the  ear  V23  second  after 
the  sound  itself  had  ceased;  small  C,  V45  second;  one- 
line  C,  V70  second;  and  two-line,  C  V130  second;  which 
interesting  phenomena  brings  us  to  the  part  which 
the  ear  plays  in  this  matter  of  legato.  It  is  said  that 
Leschetizky’s  oftenest  used  expression  is:  “Can  you 
not  hear?  Why  don’t  you  listen,  listen,  listen!” 

It  is  true  that  a  pure  legato  is  brought  about  by  a 
touch  which  is  the  result  of  right  conditions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers,  hand,  and  arm,  which  right 
conditions  are  brought  about  by  diligent  application 
to  technical  exercises;  but  it  is  also  true  that  these 
right-conditioned  muscles  will  be  of  little  avail  unless 
guided  by  an  equally  right-conditioned  brain  through 
an  intellectual  ear.  It  is  by  listening  that  we  learn 
to  produce  a  true  legato,  and  it  is  never  “technic 
first,  expression  after.”  We  must  know  first  how  a 
phrase  should  sound,  then  find  a  technic  which  will 
accomplish  our  end  for  us.  We  must  have  technic, — 
whole  pocketfuls  of  it, — but  we  must  also  have  the 
knowledge  which  will  enable  us  to  spend  (expend) 
our  mechanical  facility  wisely. 

Beethoven  said  he  learned  legato  listening,  when  a 
boy,  to  the  singers  in  the  theater  at  which  his  father 
played.  Liszt  said  he  got  his  lessons  in  legato  from 
hearing  Malibran  sing.  Thalberg  studied  singing  him¬ 
self  five  years  in  order  to  learn  to  sing  upon  the 
pianoforte,  and  Harold  Bauer  said  the  other  day: 
“If  there  is  not  some  underlying  suggestion  of  the 
voice,  things  sound  hard;  I  never  lose  sight  of  tone 
for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  possess  intelligence  in  the 
fingers,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  let  the  intelligence 
get  so  far  away  from  the  head  that  it  runs  mainly  to 
the  fingers.” 
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SOME  HINTS  FOR  SUMMER  WORK  AND 
READING. 


BY  KATE  LANDON. 


Certain  duties  will  oblige  the  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  remain  at  home  during  July  and  August.  Her 
home  is  within  ten  minutes’  electric-car  ride  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Quite  a  few  of  her  pupils  reside  where  she 
does.  At  the  last  meeting  of  their  club  (known  as 
the  Sonatina  Club)  it  was  discovered  that  some 
eight  or  ten  members  of  the  club,  as  well  as  their 
teacher,  must,  for  various  reasons,  remain  at  home 
duiing  a  greater  part  of  the  coming  summer,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  some  form  of  sum¬ 
mer  class-work  would  be  profitable  and  could  be 
made  very  pleasant.  Perhaps  the  plan  the  writer  is 
ananging,  or  has  arranged,  may  contain  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  other  teachers;  the  arrangement  is 
therefore  submitted  to  readers  of  The  Etude. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  a  summer  class  for 
music  students  is  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
theoretic  work:  harmony,  study  of  musical  litera- 
tuie,  history,  etc.;  for,  do  what  we  may,  the  pres- 
sui  e  of  winter  work,  all  private  teachers  know,  leaves 
insufficient  time  for  collateral  branches  which  bear 
directly  upon  music  as  a  subject  and  an  art.  Ear¬ 
training,  sight-reading,  musical  theory,  and  kindred 
subjects  are  absolutely  indispensable ‘in  a  thorough 
course  of  music  study,  for  correct  appreciation  of 
music  is  not  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  these 
branches.  Summer  classes  may  therefore  be  arranged 
for  the  study  of  various  musical  subjects,  teachers 
selecting  that  which  they  feel  is  most  needed  by  their 
pupils,  or  perhaps  including  several  subjects  rather 
than  only  one  or  two.  Instruction  in  ear-training 
and  cultivation  of  critical  discrimination  in  listening 
to  music  may  be  combined  with  instruction  in 
rhythm  and  in  analysis,  or  ear-training  and  smlit- 
reading  go  well  together,  and  so  on.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  some  that  so  ordinary  and  seemingly  ele¬ 
mentary  a  thing  as  training  in  rhythm  is  mentioned, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  many  pupils  seem  utterly 
to  lack  this  essential  and  need  such  training  for  a 
long  period. 

The  writer  and  her  pupils  have  decided  that  they 
will  be  wise  not  to  undertake  too  much  for  their 
proposed  summer  meetings,  and  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  feel  that  further  and  careful  training 
is  required  in  harmony  and  analysis,  and  that  these 
two  things  shall  be  given  earnest  attention  for  forty- 
five  minutes  each  time  the  class  meets.  The  plan 
is  to  devote  one  hour  and  a  half  at  each  meeting,  to 
study,  and  to  meet  once  a  fortnight.  After  the 
harmony  study,  etc.,  the  remaining  forty-five  minutes 
will  be  given  to  literature.  Two  books  have  been 
selected  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  pretty  thoroughly 
read  and  understood,  with  the  teacher’s  aid  in  con¬ 
densing  and  making  remarks  upon  what  the  books 
contain  and  teach.  The  books  that  have  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  are :  “Contemporary  American  Com¬ 
posers,”  by  Hughes,  and  “Famous  Pianists  of  To¬ 
day  and  Yesterday,”  by  Lahee.  These  books  contain 
pictures  of  nearly  (or  quite)  all  the  musicians  named 
in  them,  which  will  interest  the  class  all  the  more. 

It  is  proposed  that  every  alternate  or  every  third 
meeting  shall  be  held  out  of  doors,  a  short  distance 
in  the  country,  teacher  and  pupils  going  and  coniine 
by  the  electric  cars.  The  teacher  would  favor  hold¬ 
ing  all  the  meetings  out  of  doors  were  it  not  that  the 
studio,  with  its  blackboard  and  piano,  seems  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  proper  illustration  in  the  harmony-work. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  intention  (unmentioned' as  yet 
to  her  pupils)  that  the  outdoor  meetings  shall  in¬ 
clude  “conversations”— friendly  informal  “chats”— 
on  the  subject  of  Nature  herself.  She  feels  that  a 
series  of  Nature  talks  will  be  most  helpful  in  de¬ 
veloping  powers  of  observation  and  reflection.  She 
plans  to  assist  her  pupils  in  observing  resemblances 
and  differences,  and  then  to  draw  comparisons:  that 
is,  first  to  perceive,  and  later  to  reflect  upon  what 
has  been  perceived.  All  lovers  of  Nature  know  that 
an  afternoon  spent  in  a  beautiful  country  wayside 
or  wood,  may  be  made  to  afford  more  real  informa¬ 
tion  and  culture  than  unlimited  technical  (school) 
instruction.  Nature  appeals  to  the  imagination:  to 
e  poetic,  or  artistic,  nature,  and  no  argument  is 
required  to  prove  the  close  relationship  between  these 
qualities  and  music. 

Love  of  Nature  and  friendship  with  her  gives  poise 
and  serenity  to  character.  It  is  not  analytic  or  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  Nature  that  is  referred  to  now  but 
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study  resembling  more  that  of  the  poets.  To  di- 
gi  ess  slightly ,  it  may  be  added  that  communion  with 
Nature  is  something  man  can  scarcely  live  without 
and  there  are  some  things  that  all,  no  matter  how 
situated,  may  enjoy;  for  instance,  the  sky,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  so  beautifully  pointed 
out  in  his  book  “The  Life  of  the  Spirit,”  in  the 
chapter  entitled  “The  Companionship  of  the  Sky.”  If 
direct  contact  with  Nature  is  denied  or  impossfble, 
oftentimes,  to  many  of  us,  books  written  by  lovers 
ot  Nature  come  “next  best.” 

teachers  of  music,  if  they  are  to  give  out  to  others, 
must  have  their  times  and  seasons  for  replenishing 
their  own  store  and  for  refreshing  their  own  souls° 
the  summer  season  affords  them  all  an  opportunity 
not  only  for  such  class  work  with  pupils  as  has  been 
suggested  above,  but  also  for  their  own  enjoyment 
and  rest  in  the  reading,  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Mabie’s 
and  other  books  on  various  subjects.  Nothing  has 
a  more  broadening,  helpful  influence  upon  teachers 
of  some  particular  branch  than  reading  of  other  and 
more  general  topics. 

The  present  writer  would  suggest  three  excellent 
rules:  1.  Bead  what  interests  you.  2.  Read  ac¬ 
tively,  not  passively.  3.  Read  ‘with  system  and 
method.  Some  portion  of  the  summer,  at  least, 
means  (or  should  mean)  complete  rest  to  us  all,  but 
to  very  many,  resting,  as  someone  has  said,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  rusting. 


POINTS  FOR  WRITERS  OF  MUSIC-CLUB 
PAPERS. 


BY  FRANK  H.  MARLING. 


II. 

American  Music. 

The  subject  of  “Music  in  America”  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  discussed  at  music  club  meetings,  and  there 
has  been  at  times  much  difficulty  in  getting  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  American  composers.  During  the  last 
few  years,  however,  more  has  been  written  on  this 
topic  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  now  much  easier  to 
obtain  desired  data  and  critical  matter. 

Iheie  aie  some  old  histories  of  music  in  America, 
published  about  sixty  years  ago,  such  as  Gould’s 
“Church  Music  in  America,”  and  Hood’s  “History  of 
Music  in  New  England,”  but  these  are  not  critical 
works  and  are  devoted  very  largely  to  religious 
music.  A  most  entertaining  and  suggestive  volume 
is  “Olden  Time  Music,”  by  E.  8.  Morse.  This  is  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  old  papers  and  books  of 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  about  the  music  of 
our  forefathers.  It  is  full  of  quaint  and  curious 
touches  and  is  eminently  adapted  for  quotation.  An 
excellent  paper  could  be  written  with  this  book  to 
build  on  as  a  foundation,  and  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
enthusiastic  club  which  would  not  be  edified  and  in- 
teiested  by  its  amusing  and  instructive  revelations. 

The  subject  of  our  national  music  is  also  one  of 
great  possibilities.  A  chance  is  given  here  for  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  patriotic  note,  and  there  are  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  anecdotes  about  our  national  songs 
which  would  give  life  and  color  to  a  well-arranged 
papei.  Mr.  L.  C.  Elson,  a  well-known  lecturer  and 
writer,  has  compiled  a  popular  and  readable  book  on 
these  lines:  “Our  National  Music  and  Its  Sources.” 
He  shows  therein  the  beginning  of  each  of  our  great 
songs,  and  discourses  with  fluent  and  easy  pen  on  the 
various  fields  in  which  our  national  bent  for  music 
has  developed.  Col.  Nicholas  Smith,  a  Western 
writer,  is  the  author  of  a  collection  called  “Stories  of 
Great  National  Songs,”  which  contains  a  great  deal 
about  American  songs.  An  English  author,  S.  J.  A. 
litzgerald,  in  his  “Stories  of  Famous  Songs,”  also 
treats  of  American  music,  while  Alice  C.  Fletcher 
has  a  monograph  on  Indian  music,  called  “Indian 
Story  and  Song  from  North  America.” 

I  he  music  of  the  American  negro  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  at  length  in  an  unusual  work  written  by  a 
negro,  John  M.  Trotter,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Music  and  Some  Highly  Musical  People,”  has 
sketched  the  lives  of  some  of  the  remarkable  musi 
cians  of  the  colored  race,  and  given  in  addition 


association  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and  its  story 
covers  much  of  New  England’s  progress  in  music. 

he  first  attempt  to  treat  our  musical  history 
with  any  degree  of  completeness  and  in  a  scientific 
historical  spirit  was  made  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Music  at  Vassar  College  for  many  years,  and 
a  musician  of  high  culture  and  wide  learning.  It  was 
no  easy  task  to  make  a  consecutive  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  musical  art  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  sources  were  scattered,  and  in  many  cases  it  was 
■very  difficult  to  get  authoritative  information.  In¬ 
deed,  considering  the  obstacles  he  had  to  meet  it  is 
surprising  that  Dr.  Ritter  made  as  useful  a  book  as 
he  did;  and  it  will  always  be  valuable  for  reference 
and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  student  a  broad  idea 
of  the  entire  field.  It  is  marred,  however,  by  an  ob¬ 
vious  lack  of  sympathy  in  its  attitude,  owing  to  the 
author’s  German  nationality  and  consequent  leaning 
toward  German  ideals,  and  by  well-defined  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  in  certain  directions. 

A  more  catholic  and  sympathetic  work  has  recently 
come  from  the  press,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  L.  C. 
Elson,  author  of  “Our  National  Music,”  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  In  this  large  octavo 
volume,  crowded  with  illustrations,  and  called  “His¬ 
tory  of  American  Music,”  Mr.  Elson  has  produced  a 
most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  work.  He  is 
inclusive  in  his  sympathies,  taking  in  all  schools  and 
styles;  is  fair-minded  and  impartial,  indulging  in 
no  freaks  or  fads  of  personal  fancy,  and  is  fully 
abreast  of  modern  work  and  up-to-date  in  the  best 
sense.  Not  the  least  among  the  merits  of  his  chan¬ 
ters  is  his  literary  style,  which  is  delightful  reading 
and  which  his  journalistic  training  has  helped  him  to 
form  The  reader  of  this  article  is  gladly  recom¬ 
mended  to  consult  the  book  as  an  all-round  review  of 
our  country’s  musical  institutions  and  men. 

For  those  who  desire  to  get  particulars  about  a 
large  number  of  minor  musicians  as  well  as  the 
more  celebrated,  we  may  mention  “One  Hundred 
1  ears  of  Music  in  America,”  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 
a  thick  volume  with  hundreds  of  pages  faithfully 
chronicling  the  doings  of  many  of  our  faithful  com¬ 
posers,  executants  and  writers,  North,  South,  East 
and  West.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  deemed  to 
possess  any  large  critical  or  discriminating  value 
Mr  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
one  of  our  foremost  critics,  has  contributed  a  capital 
chapter  on  American  composers  in  the  large  set  of 
volumes,  “Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works  ” 
mentioned  in  a  previous  article,  but  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  notice  on  the  American  composer,  as  a  com¬ 
poser  is  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes’  “Contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  Composers,”  which  is  admirable  for  its  enthu¬ 
siasm,  vivacity,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
compositions  of  our  countrymen.  It  deals  with  the 
men  of  our  own  day,  and  is  the  product  of  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  hard  work  and  research. 

With  the  foregoing  volumes  to  aid  her  in  reference 
and  inspiration  we  do  not  think  that  any  music- 
club  member  would  be  justified  in  declining  an  invi- 

a  lon  0  Prepare  a  paper  on  American  Music  on  the 
ground  of  lack  of  material. 

We  trust  that  the  musicians  and  composers  of  our 
own  nation  will  soon  be  recognized  more  fully  and 
recede  their  fair  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of 
those  studying  the  development  of  the  art. 


hints  and  helps. 


by  J.  H.  COFFEY. 


number  of  specimens  of  music  composed  by  colored 
men. 

As  a  side  light  on  the  history  of  music  in  America, 
we  must  mention  the  “History  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston,”  by  C.  C.  Perkins  and  J. 
S.  Dwight.  The  history  of  this  famous  and  venerable 


Learning  is  not  accomplished  without  study. 

to  play  well  means  study  and  practice. 

.  When  an  exercise  is  given  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  practice  it;  for  there  is  always 
some  new  idea  to  be  mastered. 

Do  not  dread  exercises,  for  if  they  are  mastered 
they  will  bring  good  results. 

1  ou  will  need  to  master  exercises  before  you  are 
able  to  play  pieces. 

Do  not  think  that  you  can  be  a  musician  without 

thm,ght;  the  mind  controls  the  fin-mrs. 

A\  hen  the  exercise  is  hard  to  master,  do  not  “give 
up;  battle  on  until  the  victory  is  won. 

Do  not  make  harsh  tones;'  make  the  finger-tips 
bring  forth  a  sympathetic  quality. 

,,  A,v°ld  ,fa®t  Pla-ving  while  learning;  for  the  wav 
that  leads  to  good  playing  is  a  slow  movement  of 
the  fingers  at  first. 

Good  playing  depends  on  the  shading  of  tone  and 
the  bringing  out  of  the  composer’s  musical  idea. 
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MUSIC  IN  2004. 

BY  ROBERT  BRAIN. 

l.\  this,  the  year  of  Our  Lord  2004,  the  student  of 
musical  history  is  overwhelmed  with  amazement  as 
he  looks  back  and  considers  the  almost  incredible 
development  of  music  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  century.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If  the  writers  on  music  of  one  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  year  1904,  are  to  be  believed,  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  that  time  was  considered  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  as  more  or  less  of  an  accomplishment,  instead 
of  a  prime  necessity,  as  it  is  now.  At  that  time,  if 
we  may  believe  the  historians,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  dumbfounded  and 
shocked  if  any  member  had  suggested  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  several  million  dollars  to  be  spent  in  main¬ 
taining  a  Department  of  Music  as  a  branch  of  the 
government,  as  is  the  case  now,  and  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  remarkable  period  of  growth  of  music  in  our 
country  which  has  culminated  with  such  glorious 
results  at  the  present  day,  and  which  has  placed  the 
United  States  far  above  all  other  nations,  in  all 
branches  of  music,  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning 
about  the  year  1910.  During  the  twenty  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date  there  had  been  a  gradual  awaken¬ 
ing  of  musical  progress.  Europe  at  that  time,  and 
Germany  in  particular,  were  pre-eminent  in  music, 
and  the  high  prices  paid  to  soloists  and  teachers  in 
the  United  States  caused  a  vast  number  to  locate  in 
this  country.  Symphony  orchestras  and  choruses 
were  established  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  study 
of  music  grew  in  popularity  by  great  leaps  and 
bounds.  Previous  to  this  time  the  United  States  had 
been  in  its  pioneer  stage  of  material  development, 
and  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  study  of 
music,  except  of  the  commonest  kind.  By  the  year 
1910,  however,  public  sentiment  had  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  be  ripe  for  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  something  toward  fostering  the  growth 
of  music. 

In  the  Congress  which  assembled  in  1910,  Warren 
G.  Huffman,  a  broad-minded  and  enlightened  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  talented 
amateur  pianist  as  well,  introduced  in  the  House  a 
bill  appropriating  $10,000,000  for  the  building  of  a 
National  School  of  Music  in  Washington,  and  the 
further  sum  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  for  maintaining 
the  same,  the  latter  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  running  expenses,  the  salaries  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  establishment  of  prizes  to  be  given  for 
the  best  musical  compositions,  etc. 

In  a  speech  abounding  with  eloquent  passages  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Huffman  said: — 

“We  have  long  had  a  high  protective  tariff  to  fos¬ 
ter  and  to  develop  the  growth  of  our  manufactures; 
and  in  the  year  1906  we  panged  a  bill  giving  a  heavy 
bounty  to  our  steamship  lines  carrying  freight  to 
foreign  countries.  You  know  the  result.  Our 
country  is  now  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  since  the  passage  of  the 
ship-subsidy  bill  she  has  developed  the  greatest  car¬ 
rying  trade  in  the  world.  Let  us  apply  the  same 
principle  to  music.  Music  is  now  the  greatest  source 
of  happiness  in  the  lives  of.  the  people.  The  love  of 
music  pervades  all  classes.  It  is  uplifting  and  mak¬ 
ing  better  men  and  women  of  our  whole  population. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  eminent  American  statis¬ 
tician,  Jonas  Lambert,  a  series  of  statistics  has  been 
prepared  by  the  wardens  of  the  largest  penitentiaries, 
and  by  superintendents  of  asylums  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  past  three  years,  and  they  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  prisoners  and  inmates  admitted  during  that  time 
had  any  practical  musical  education  whatever. 

“The  genius  of  American  manufacturers  has  made 
pianos  and  other  musical  instruments  so  cheap  that 
the  humblest  family  can  afford  to  have  one  or  more 
instruments  on  which  they  can  play  the  “Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  and  our  other  national  melodies, 
and  become  more  patriotic  thereby. 

“My  design  embraces  the  foundation  of  a  vast 
national  school  of  music,  a  superb  opera  house,  where 
none  but  operas  composed  by  native  talent  will  be 
produced,  the  formation  of  a  large  permanent  or¬ 
chestra,  composed  exclusively  of  American-born  per¬ 
formers,  and  the  giving  of  large  prizes  for  the  best 
compositions  produced  by  native  Americans.  Pro¬ 
tective  tariff  and  the  ship-subsidy  bill  have  made  the 
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United  States  supreme  among  manufacturing  nations 
and  supreme  on  the  seas,  and  the  foundation  of  this 
national  school  of  musicjvill  raise  our  nation  to  the 
front  rank  among  musical  nations.” 

Mr.  Huffman’s  bill  created  much  comment  in  the 
House,  and  throughout  the  country.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  it  for  weeks  and  many  speeches  were 
made  for  and  against  it  in  Congress.  One  member 
from  a  back  district  in  Alaska,  newly  admitted  as  a 
State,  made  a  speech  bristling  with  ignorance.  He 
said  that  he  “would  be  hanged  if  he  would  vote  for 
a  bill  to  pay  a  lot  of  fiddlers  $10,000,000  for  a  lot  o’ 
fancy  fiddlin’.”  The  bill  was  too  radical  to  admit  of 
passage  in  1910,  but  Mr.  Huffman  had  the  pleasure  in 
the  Congress  of  1912,  to  which  he  was  re-elected,  of 
having  his  bill  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
and  of  having  it  signed  by  President  Williams. 

A  commission  of  eminent  musicians,  business  men, 
and  financiers  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill.  Buildings  of  the  utmost  magnifi¬ 
cence  were  constructed,  including  a  noble  opera  house, 
a  large  auditorium  for  orchestral  concerts,  a  stately 
marble  library  building,  and  several  large  dormitories 
containing  fiats  for  the  professors  and  their  families, 
and  rooms  for  the  students.  Instruction  was  entirely 
free,  but  admission  was  by  a  strict  competitive  ex¬ 
amination,  only  pupils  of  the  greatest  talent  being 
admitted.  Arrangements  were  made  by  which  pupils 
who  preferred  could  board  in  the  institution  entirely 
free  of  charge.  Every  appliance  for  the  study  of 
music  was  obtained,  and  a  corps  of  instructors  em¬ 
bracing  the  most  eminent  American-born  musicians 
was  engaged,  the  positions  to  be  held  for  life,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  magnificent  museum  was  erected  and  filled  with 
rare  instruments,  and  large  cash  prizes  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  pupils  who  attained  the  greatest  skill  as 
instrumentalists  or  vocalists.  The  examinations  for 
admission  were  conducted  by  the  most  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty.  The  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  candidate  had  nothing  to  do  with  admitting  him. 

The  erection  of  the  buildings  required  five  years, 
after  which  the  National  College  of  Music  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  It  was  an  enormous  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  start.  Candidates  for  admission  came 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  Alaska  and  even 
the  distant  Philippines,  a  number  of  the  native  suc¬ 
cessfully  passing  the  examination.  An  orchestra  was 
formed  of  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  institution,  and 
operas  were  given  with  a  cast  made  up  entirely  of 
students.  Even  at  that  early  day  the  membership 
of  the  College  ran  up  within  two  years  to  over  1000. 
In  the  present  year,  2004,  it  is  9328. 

The  prizes  for  grand  operas  by  American-born  com¬ 
posers  which  ran  as  high  as  $10,000,  set  thousands  of 
bright  musical  minds  to  wrork  all  over  the  country, 
and  although  their  efforts  wrere  somewhat  crude,  the 
works  admitted  soon  became  full  of  merit  and  a  long 
series  of  masterpieces  resulted.  At  the  present  day 
the  latest  report  of  the  College  shows  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  has  a  repertoire  of  grand  operas  by  Ameri¬ 
can  composers  numbering  217,  many  among  them 
being  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  operas  ever  written. 
T  he  opera  “Christopher  Columbus,”  based  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  written  in  1987  by  Victor  Stanton, 
is  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  operatic  work  ever 
written.  Its  popularity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  it  wras  sung  twice  as  many  times  in  Europe  last 
year  as  any  work  by  a  European  composer. 

About  the  year  1950  the  people  of  the  United 
States  seemed  to  have  assimilated  the  different  races 
of  which  it  was  originally  composed  a  half  century 
earlier,  and  the  product  was  a  wonderful  type  of  the 
human  race.  The  blood  of  the  English,  German, 
French,  Russian,  Italian,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  other 
nations  became  fused  into  the  blood  of  the  typical 
American,  and  the  combination  was  a  marvelous  one 
from  a  musical  standpoint.  At  this  WTiting  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  at  one  time  the  United  States  drew 
on  Europe  for  her  supply  of  instrumental  soloists, 
orchestral  players,  and  vocalists;  also  that  American 
programs  at  that  date  wrere  made  up  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  compositions  by  European  composers.  Now 
the  hundreds  of  our  American  musicians  leave  our 
shores  every  season  for  European  engagements,  and 
that  over  three-fourths  of  the  numbers  on  European 
concert  programs  are  compositions  by  American  com¬ 
posers,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  reverse  was  once 
the  case. 

The  success  of  the  National  College  of  Music  was 
so  marked  about  1935  that  the  government  resolved 
to  extend  the  system  to  other  cities,  and  government 
colleges  were  established  for  musical  training  in  all 


cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  These  branches 
were  counterparts  of  the  great  National  College, 
although  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  foundation  of  the 
branches  gave  the  cause  of  music  another  tremendous 
impetus,  and  the  study  of  music  became  so  popu¬ 
lar  that,  as  years  went  on,  knowledge  of  music  was 
practically  universal  and  only  the  commonest  la¬ 
borers  were  ignorant  of  the  art.  The  members  of 
Congress  by  this  date  had  become  intelligent,  broad¬ 
minded  men,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  narrow¬ 
minded,  provincial  politicians  which  made  up  the 
Congress  in  the  last  century.  They  saw  that  a  mu¬ 
sical  people  is  a  happy  people,  and  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  lawmakers  to  look  after  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  it  is  attained. 

In  reading  works  on  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
people  about  the  year  1900  we  find  that  persons  in 
good  social  standing  would  confess  a  complete  igno¬ 
rance  of  music  without  a  blush,  although  they 
would  be  much  concerned  if  they  were  guilty  of 
slips  in  grammar  and  geography.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  seems  incredible  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  knowledge  of  music  is  universal,  and  music  is 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
as  language  itself.  It  is  believed  by  students  of 
musical  history  that  the  foundation  of  the  national 
schools  in  the  United  States  hastened  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  by  at  least  a  century,  even  if  it 
woud  have  ever  attained  the  great  perfection  it  now 
enjoys. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  glance  at  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  composition,  within 
the  past  hundred  years.  The  names  of  Stanton, 
Santelli,  Steinhaus,  Ysnagi,  Green,  and  Starmann,  all 
American-born  musicians,  will  ever  be  immortal  for 
their  grand  operas,  while  Slater,  Peterhoff,  Gute- 
kunst,  Frijin,  and  Gadoni  stand  supreme  as  com¬ 
posers  of  symphonies  and  works  for  the  piano  and 
string  instruments. 

The  large  prizes  offered  by  the  National  College 
for  musical  inventions  have  also  been  productive  of 
great  results.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the 
discovery  by  Henry  Kemplar,  the  great  Texan 
violinmaker,  of  the  secret  of  the  construction  of 
the  far-famed  violins  of  Cremona,  Italy.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  invention  violins  which  are  the  full 
equals  in  tone  of  those  made  by  Stradivarius  can 
be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  $50,  wffiereas  the  best 
specimens  of  Stradivarius  commanded  a  price  of 
$5000  to  $10,000.  This  has  vastly  increased  the 
popularity  of  violin  playing  in  this  country.  An¬ 
other  important  invention  was  that  of  George  Ar- 
night,  who  in  1965  invented  a  sounding-board  for 
pianos  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  tone  of  a 
piano  fitted  with  it  improved  instead  of  deterio¬ 
rated  ivith  age,  just  as  a  violin  becomes  stronger  and 
clearer  in  tone  the  longer  it  is  played  upon.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  pianos  made  in  the  70’s  with 
these  sounding-boards  which  are  better  to-day  than 
when  they  left  the  factory. 

The  morality  and  happiness  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  improved  by  the  great  growth  of 
musical  education  in  the  past  century,  and  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  statistics  of  penitentiaries  and  asylums 
for  the  past  ten  years  shows  that  the  number  of 
inmates  per  thousand  of  the  population  has  fallen 
oft  over  90  per  cent,  compared  with  a  similar  period 
from  1900  to  1910.  The  character  of  the  people  has 
improved  wonderfully  also,  which  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  family  circle.  The  number  of  divorces  per 
thousand  of  the  people  has  decreased  some  75  per 
cent,  during  the  century.  This  is  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  exhibition,  and  shows  how  wise  Congress  was 
to  foster  the  growth  of  music  as  it  did  to  attain 
these  splendid  results.  We  are  now  a  happy  and 
contented  people.  There  is  music  everywhere.  Even 
the  factories  are  now  supplied  with  music,  for  it  is 
found  that  the  employees  work  better  and  more 
skillfully  under  the  inspiration  and  refining  influ¬ 
ence  of  music.  Everywhere,  where  men  gather  to¬ 
gether  for  labor  or  recreation,  there  is  music,  and, 
let  us  say,  music  of  the  highest  type. 

Writers  tell  us  that  in  1900  so-called  “popular” 
music  was  much  in  vogue.  From  specimens  of  this 
music  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  day  it 
seems  incredible  that  such  inane  stuff  should  ever 
have  been  listened  to  by  grown-up,  intelligent  men 
and  women.  To  the  credit  of  our  nation  at  the 
present  day  be  it  said  that  music  of  this  type  has 
long  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  nothing  but 
music  of  the  deepest,  truest,  most  exalted  character 
finds  a  place  on  our  concert  programs  and  in  our 
parks,  factories,  workshops,  and  homes. 
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LEARNING  TO  LISTEN. 

BY  DANIEL  BATC’IIELLOR. 


Ihe  eve  and  the  ear  are  generally  recognized  as 
the  leading  agents  of  esthetic  culture,  although  the 
sense  of  touch  also  is  an  important  factor,  especially 
in  the  education  of  the  musician.  Leaving  the  latter 
sense  out  of  the  question,  as  foreign  to  our  present 
subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  sense  of 
sight  is  chiefly  intellectual,  while  the  sense  of  hearing 
is  chiefly  emotional.  True,  there  are  emotional  fac¬ 
tors  in  such  appeals  to  the  eye  as  come  through 
painting  or  decorative  art,  and  appeals  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  often  come  through  the  ear,  as  in 
common  language,  and  even  in  musical  form ;  but 
in  the  main  it  is  true  that  the  visible  most  relates  to 
the  thought  faculty,  while  the  audible  more  than 
anything  else  stirs  the  feeling.  Surely  none  will 
dispute  the  assertion  that,  while  many  intellectual 
problems  are  involved  in  the  study  of  music,  real 
musical  culture  is,  above  all,  a  development  of  finer 
feeling.  Therefore  a  proper  training  of  the  ear  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  teacher  to  accomplish. 

Notice  that  in  sense  training  we  may  get  two  very 
different  results.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
blunting  process.  For  instance,  the  first  time  one 
attempts  to  row  a  boat  or  to  dig  in  a  garden,  the 
unaccustomed  work  raises  blisters  on  the  sensitive 
skin,  but  with  repeated  exercise  the  skin  gets  hard¬ 
ened.  As  Hamlet  says:  “The  hand  of  little  employ¬ 
ment  hath  the  daintier  sense.”  So,  too,  with  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Go  into  a  boiler  shop  or  a  weaving 
factory,  and  the  deafening  din  is  very  distressing,  but 
after  a  while  the  ear  becomes  callous  to  it  and 
may  even  grow  to  like  it.  A  person  coming  from 
the  quiet  country  to  a  large  city  cannot  at  first 
sleep  for  the  noise.  In  a  few  nights,  however,  the 
discomfort  wears  off.  Indeed,  to  the  city  dweller 
the  noise  acts  as  a  lullaby,  and  he  is  surprised  that 
when  he  visits  the  country  he  cannot  at  first  sleep 
for  the  unaccustomed  stillness.  Were  it  not  for  this 
blunting  of  the  senses  many  of  the  ills  of  life  would 
be  intolerable.  It  is  part  of  a  beneficent  plan,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  dull  and 
indifferent  to  our  surroundings.  * 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  senses  may  be  trained 
to  a  finer  sensitiveness.  As  an  illustration  take  such 
an  expert  as  the  tea-taster,  whose  office  it  is  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  every  new  consignment  of  tea.  It 
is  wonderful  with  what  a  fine  discrimination  he  classi¬ 
fies  each  sample  which  is  brought  to  the  test  of  his 
palate,  ihe  olfactory  nerves  of  the  perfumer  give 
a  keen  analysis  of  the  constituent  elements  of  &dif- 
ferent  perfumes  which  are  quite  out  of  the  range  of 
nonexperts.  Or  in  matching  colors,  see  how  the  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  will  distinguish  the  slightest  difference  of 
shade,  tint,  or  hue,  where  the  ordinary  eye  can  see 
no  difference.  We  see  the  same  law  working  in  the 
senses  that  have  more  to  do  with  music.  Think  of 
the  marvelous  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  fingers  of  an 
accomplished  instrumentalist,  or  in  the  vocal  organs 
of  a  well-trained  singer.  And  what  is  true  of°the 
other  senses  is  equally  true  of  the  ear.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  sense  culture  rises  in  the  scale  of  im¬ 
portance,  since  the  hearing  is  the  most  profound  of 
all  the  senses  and  exerts  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  spiritual  activities.  How,  then,  shall  we  set 
about  this  all-important  work  of  training  the  ears 
of  our  pupils? 

There  are  two  ways  of  listening  to  music.  They 
may  be  called  the  sympathetic  and  the  analytic. 
The  first  is  a  kind  of  passive  listening  which  takes 
m  the  general  effect  without  any  mental  effort  to 
distinguish  the  separate  factors  of  the  composition. 
This  is  the  way  that  persons  not  musically  edu¬ 
cated,  but  sensitive  to  tone  impressions,  listen  to 
the  work  of  a  great  master.  They  are  deeply 
moved  by  the  music  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  composer’s  plan.  Passive  listening  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  pupil  in  the  early  stages  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  soaking-in  process  is  feeding  the  musical 
nature  and  stimulating  a  taste  for  good  music.  We 
often  deplore  the  popular  liking  for  music  of  a  poor 
and  tawdry  character.  It  is  the  natural  result  of 
leaving  the  musical  sense  destitute  of  better  nourish¬ 
ment.  Children  always  assimilate  that  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  child  who  has  heard  noth¬ 
ing  but  good  language,  well  spoken,  naturally  ac¬ 
quires  the  habit  of  speaking  well,  while  another  child 
of  equal  intelligence  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
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coarse  speech  and  slangy  expressions  just  as 
naturally  learns  to  express  liimself  in  that  way.  So 
with  the  artistic  sense.  Let  the  child  constantly 
hear  pure  music,  and  by  sympathetic  vibration  his 
nature  will  respond  to  that  more  and  more  fully. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  urged  that  high  class 
music  is  beyond  the  child’s  comprehension.  It  is  not 
necessary— not  even  desirable— that  he  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  musical  ideas  presented.  The  process 
of  emotional  impression  will  go  on  all  the  better  for 
not  being  hampered  by  intellectual  activity.  Then, 
too,  there  are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  account. 
First,  there  are  many  movements  in  pure  classical 
music  which  are  very  simple  in  construction,  and 
which  readily  lend  themselves  to  child-songs,  etc. 
Secondly,  we  are  very  apt  to  underestimate  the 
child’s  power  of  assimilation. 

We  can  trace  the  rise  of  thought  activity,  and  see 
that  with  little  children  the  power  of  mental  grasp 
is  small.  But  who  can  gauge  the  springs  of  emotional 
force  ?  The  power  of  feeling  seems  to  be  independent 
of  any  age  limit.  It  is  active  in  the  little  child  as 
well  as  in  the  adult.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  pure  fount  of  feeling— the  re¬ 
ligious  instinct  is  not  more  alive  and  outreaching 
in  the  little  child  than  in  those  who  are  older.  There 
is  a  profound  meaning  in  those  words  of  Jesus: 
“Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
lather  who  is  in  Heaven.”  We  all  know  something 
of  that  mysterious  sympathetic  vibration  which 
trembles  into  music  wherever  it  can  find  utterance. 
\\  e  can  hear  it  singing  forth  from  the  resonant  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  musical  instrument,  from  the  great 
AColian  harp  of  the  telegraph  wires,  and  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  sources;  but  what  are  all  of  these  com¬ 
pared  with  the  child’s  delicate  sensorium,  which  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  noble  strains  which  were  born  in  great 
souls  when  in  closest  communion  with  the  Divine 
nature?  If  even  our  pre-occupied  minds  and  earth- 
encumbered  souls  are  stirred  by  that  Divine  message, 
think  what  may  be  its  effect  upon  the  child  wlio°is 
as  yet  untrammeled  by  worldly  distinctions,  and 
whose  nature  is  still  open  on  its  Godward  side. 

If  it  be  true  that  “poets  are  born,  not  made,”  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  musician,  who  is  a  tone-poet. 
Given  the  inborn  soul  of  poetry,  then  communion 
with  other  poet  minds  and  the  study  of  poetic  forms 
will  help  the  poet  to  express  himself.  For  want  of 
that  he  may  remain  what  Gay  calls  a  “mute,  in¬ 
glorious  Milton.”  So  with  the  Heaven-born  musician 
there  is  need  of  the  education  which  shall  quicken  his 
musical  nature.  He,  too,  must  hold  communion  with 
other  musical  souls. 

Ihe  future  career  of  the  musician  is  determined 
very  early  in  life,  before  his  time  of  study  begins,  and 
while  as  yet  the  analytical  faculties  lie  dormant. 
This  is  the  time  for  musical  nourishment— the  as¬ 
similating  period.  Now  let  him  listen  to  plenty  of 
pure  music.  He  may  not  make  much  sign.  His  mind 
may  be  as  passive  as  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  pho- 
tographer,  but  just  as  that  catches  the  image  of  the 
outei  object,  so  will  the  essence  of  these  musical 
stiains  legister  themselves  in  his  musical  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Although  the  matter  has  been  presented  as  relating 
especially  to  the  early  education  of  the  child,  it  is 
also  applicable  to  older  students.  They,  too,  need 
this  receptive  listening  to  good  music,  without  any 
attempt  to  analyze  its  content.  This  is  the  process 
of  musical  absorption. 

there  are  other  factors  involved  in  ear-training. 
Ihe  quiet  reception  of  musical  influences  should  be 
followed— or  alternated— by  periods  of  active  listen¬ 
ing  when  the  mind  is  intensely  alert  to  mark  the 
various  factors  which  go  to  make  up  a  musical  com¬ 
position.  This  other  phase  of  learning  to  listen  must 
be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 


I  have  known  the  oratorio  of  “The  Messiah” 
draw  the  lowest  dregs  of  Whitechapel  into  a  church 
to  hear  it,  and  during  the  performance  sobs  have 
broken  forth  from  the  silent  and  attentive  throng. 
Will  any  one  say  that  for  these  people  to  have  their 
feelings  for  once  put  through  such  a  noble  and  long- 
sustained  exercise  as  that  could  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial?  If  such  performances  of  both  sacred  and 
secular  music  were  more  frequent,  we  should  have 
less  drunkenness,  less  wife-beating,  less  spending  of 
summer  gains,  less  winter  pauperism.  People  get 
drunk  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do;  they 
beat  their  wives  because  their  minds  are  narrow, 
their  tastes  brutal,  their  emotions,  in  a  word,  ill 
regulated. — Haweis. 


TAKING  ACCOUNT  OF  STOCK. 

BY  MARIE  BENEDICT. 


As  iiiese  closing  weeks  of  the  teaching  year  are 
1  ushing  by,  let  us  who  are  teachers  appropriate  some 
small  portion  of  the  crowded  hours  for  a  mental  ac¬ 
counting  of  stock.  It  seems  a  well-nigh  impossible 
thing  to  find  even  a  few  moments  which  can  be  taken 
for  anything  besides  the  pressing  work  of  the  closing 
jear;  but  I  think  that  a  little  special  effort  may  dis¬ 
cover  time  for  this  mental  inventory,  and  that,  for 
the  time  thus  caught  from  the  fleeting  days,  we  may 
find  ourselves  richly  repaid. 

The  stock  to  which  we  refer  is  represented  by  new 
ideas,  gained  during  the  year  just  closing;  by  the  de¬ 
velopment,  the  jrersonal  working  out  of  older  ideas, 
of  points  which  have  longer  formed  a  portion  of  our 
mental  property.  It  is  represented,  in  brief,  by  what 
we  are,  musically,  intellectually,  emotionally, — or  if 
we  would  comprehend  these  three  in  one  word, — by 
what  we  are  artistically,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
term.  For  the  genuine  artistic  nature  does  not,  of 
necessity,  require  its  possessor  to  be  past-master  of 
all  technical  marvels;  its  sources  are  hidden  in  the 
wealth  of  heart  and  mind.  One  may  be  never  so 
great  a  technician,  but,  if  there  be  poverty  in  either 
of  these  departments  of  his  personality,  he  cannot 
be  an  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  lack  all 
the  wonders  of  keyboard  pyrotechnics,  and  have,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  the  true  love  for  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  message  of  the  Beautiful,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  characteristic  of  the  genuine  artist  nature. 

How  much  have  we  done,  during  the  year  just  clos¬ 
ing,  to  direct  our  pupils  to  new,  and  higher  ideals 
of  musical  attainment,  to  point  them  to  truer  con¬ 
ceptions  of  what  music  is,  and  of  its  place  and  power 
in  the  development  of  every  individual  life?  If, 
through  all  the  hours  of  these  long  weeks  and 
months,  we  have  carefully  and  persistently  taught 
the  means  of  technical  growth,  without  giving  equal 
care  and  persistence  of  effort  to  the  development  of 
the  pupils’  interpretative  powers,  we  have  given  them 
only  the  empty  husk,  robbed  of  the  fruit  which  it 
was  created  to  guard  and  to  preserve;  we  have  of¬ 
fered  the  vacant  setting,  but  have  withheld  the  gem 
for  which  the  setting  was  designed;  we  have  given 
the  body  of  music  without  its  spirit.  We  have  given 
a  dry,  cold,  mechanical  system,  and  have  omitted  to 
impart  to  it  the  warm,  pulsing,  throbbing  lifeblood 
which  will  illuminate  and  vivify  its  every  portion. 

No  teaching  (and  I  would  that  this  truth  might  be 
written  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  walls  of  the  room 
of  every  instructor  of  music,  the  country  over) — no 
teaching  is  worthy  the  name  which,  while  neglecting 
no  fraction  of  attention  to  the  pupils’  training  in  the 
best  modes  of  technical  development,  does  not  bend 
all  this  technical  work  to  attainment  of  the  true  end 
of  all  music  study — viz.,  the  making  of  interpreters. 
The  simplest  piece  of  genuine  music,  svmpathetically 
interpreted,  breathes  a  charm  to  which  the  empty 
glitter  of  the  mechanical,  technical  performance 
(with  which  we  are  all  but  too  familiar)  is  utter 
stranger. 

If  our  mental  accounting  of  stock  does  not  show 
that  our  pupils  have  grown,  not  only  technically, 
but  musically,  during  the  year  of  study,  if  it  does 
not  show  that  we  ourselves  are  richer,  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  our  nature,  than  we  were  one  year  ago, 
there  is  something  wrong;  and  the  sooner  we  pause 
to  clearly  ascertain  where  the  trouble  is,  and  the 
sooner  we  take  means  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  to 
supply  the  lack,— if  lack  there  be,— the  sooner  shall 
we  attain  to  true  success  in  our  profession.  We  can¬ 
not  stand  still  musically,  educationally;  we  cannot 
continually  use  over  the  material  of  our  own  musical 
education,  as  represented  by  our  own  conservatory 
course.  Unless  there  are  continual  improvement  and 
development  in  onr  own  work, — unless,  in  other 
words,  our  musical  education  is  constantly  going  on, 
we  are  slipping  backward ;  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  certainly.  Progress  is  the  only 
means  of  preventing  retrogression. 


Perfect  technic  depends  on  freedom  of  the  body, 
and  that  freedom  comes  from  mental  control.  An  old 
artist  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  some  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  on  the  part  of  a  friend  concerning 
his  pictures  said:  “If  you  could  only  see  the  pictures 
in  my  brain.  But.”  pointing  to  his  brain  and  then  to 
the  ends  of  his  fingers,  he  continued:  “the  channels 
from  here  to  there  are  so  long!”  Such  is  also  the 
experience  of  the  musician. — E.  F.  Bartholomew. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Etude  takes  this  means  of  in¬ 
viting  those  who  are  interested  in  work  with  children 
to  send  to  him  such  contributions  as  they  may  feel 
disposed  to  prepare.  Practical  ideas,  that  have  been 
tried  and  thoroughly  proved,  are  always  in  demand. 
Help  us  to  make  better  musicians  and  men  and 

women  of  the  children  who  are  studying  music. 

*  *  * 

At  the  end  of  the  teaeh- 
OUK  CLOSING  RECITAL  ing  season  most  teachers 
AND  EXAMINATION.  are  anxious  to  finish  their 

work  in  some  systematic 
fashion  that  will,  if  possible,  be  satisfactory,  and 
pleasing,  to  themselves,  to  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  children,  and  to  the  children.  That  recitals 
and  yearly  examinations  are  necessary  things  should 
need  no  argument.  Rut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
number  of  teachers  may  be  found,  I  regret  to  say, 


who  object  to  them  and  who  never  hold  any.  Some 
of  them  say  they  are  “too  busy”  or  their  pupils  are 
not  advanced  enough,  and  so  on.  To  all  such  I  should 
like  to  point  out  and  emphasize  a  few  important 
thoughts  in  favor  of  recitals,  etc.,  and  could,  even 
in  my  own  work,  show  a  goodly  number  of  splendid 
results  due  to  our  several  musical  evenings,  during 
the  season,  and  our  annual  examination.  Perhaps, 
later  on,  I  may  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  such  points 
as  these:  “Why  recitals  should  be  given”;  “aims  and 
results  of  recitals”;  “recitals  as  helps  in  developing 
confidence”;  in  “curing  nervousness”;  recitals  as 
conducing  to  healthy  rivalry,”  etc.  It  would  seem 
there  is  a  need  for  the  same. 

One  thing  1  must  say  now.  To  my  mind  recitals 
should  consist  largely  of  an  exhibition  of  what  the 
class  has  been  doing  during  the  preceding  several 
months,  or  weeks,  and  not  consist  of  new  music 
learned  on  purpose  for  “show  pieces.”  Recitals  do 
not  necessarily  (and  should  not)  mean  a  lot  of  extra 
work  and  time  to  the  neglect  of  other  regular  duties. 
Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  our  program  will,  I  trust, 
seem  consistent.  We  did  introduce  a  few  “extras,” 
but  nothing  that  required  much  extra  time  or 
trouble,  and  we  held  but  one  rehearsal.  All  the 
piano  pieces,  duets,  etc.,  by  my  pupils  were  selected 
from  the  season’s  work. 

It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  an  audience 
should  be  sent  away  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  and 
desiring  to  hear  more,  rather  than  with  the  feeling 
that  they  were  kept  too  long  and  that  the  exercises 
were  tedious  and  long-drawn  out.  I  give  you  our 


complete  program,  and  the  time  used  for  carrying  it 
out  in  every  detail  was  exactly  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  We  began  promptly  at  8  p.m.  and  were 
quite  finished  by  a  quarter  to  10,  having  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  at  our  disposal  for  handshakes,  congratulations, 
etc.,  and  “adieux.” 

Program. 

1.  Ensemble  (four  of  the  senior  class  taking  part), 

“Marche  Caracteristique,”  C  major,  Schubert. 

2.  Examination  of  class  of  ten  pupils,  grades  I  to 

III  (inclusive),  in  scale  playing  and  one  etude 
each. 

3.  Examination  of  class  of  ten  pupils,  grades  III  and 

IV  only:  (1)  Questions  in  Harmony;  (2)  Ques¬ 
tions  in  Analysis  and  Form;  (3)  Questions  in 
History  and  Biography  (Musical).  Ten  ques¬ 
tions  in  each  subject. 

4.  Piano  solo,  “The  Little  Cavalier,”  Bassford. 

Played  by  boy  in  costume  (as  per  illustration). 
His  walk  to  and  from  the  instrument  was  very 
graceful  and  quite  in  keeping  with  his  part. 

5.  An  Essay.  Subject:  “Opera  of  To-day,”  intro¬ 

ducing  three  beautiful  songs,  which  were  sung 
by  an  assisting  artist  in  delightful  manner. 

6.  Class  examination  of  ten  pupils  in  Harmony  and 

in  Velocity  Exercises.  Grades  V  and  VI. 

7.  Piano  duet:  Air  de  Ballet,  “Always  Merry” 

(Grade  IV),  F.  C.  Robinson. 

8.  Piano  solo':  “Minuet,”  from  Sonata,  Op.  49, 

No.  2,  Grade  III,  Beethoven. 

9.  Piano  solo:  “Anitra’s  Dance,”  Op.  46,  No.  3 

(Grade  IV),  Grieg. 

10.  Vocal:  “Life  is  a  Flower”  (mixed  voices),  W.  J. 
Baltzell.  Sung  by  six  of  our  senior  class,  all 
of  whom  were  dressed  in  suitable  fancy  cos¬ 
tume  after  the  style  of  our  second  picture. — 
F.  C.  Wingfield. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  is  generally  recognized 
A  GEOGRAPHY  that  few  children  know  how  to 
LESSON.  practice.  The  teacher  may  pre¬ 

scribe,  and  give  rules,  but  if  the 
pupil  does  not  do  what  she  is  told,  what  is  the  good? 

There  was  a  time  when  I  wrote  over  each  new 
lesson: — 

“Play  very  slowly  10  times;  a  little  faster  5  times. 
Play  all  runs  as  though  the  notes  were  dotted,  then 
very  smoothly.” 

One  day  I  told  my  pupils  that  the  next  lesson 
would  be  a  geography  lesson.  The  name  of  a  State 
having  one  syllable,  Maine,  was  thought  of,  and  the 
hard  runs  in  the  lesson  played  over,  saying  “Maine” 
to  each  note. 

At  the  end  of  this  we  thought  of  a  State  having 
two  syllables:  Vermont.  In  this  we  have  an  unac¬ 
cented  sound,  followed  by  an  accent.  Kansas  will 
suit  for  a  figure  having  the  accent  on  the  first  sound. 

Florida — three  sounds,  accent  on  the  first;  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  have  the  same  accent. 

Carolina — four  sounds,  accent  on  first  and  fourth. 

Mediterranean — six  sounds,  accent  on  first  and 
fourth.  This  plan  gave  no  small  degree  of  pleasure, 
and  the  pupils  find  profit  in  the  change.  The  presi¬ 
dent’s  names  might  be  used:  Polk,  Monroe,  Wash¬ 
ington,  et  al. — Katherine  Morgan. 

*  *  * 

The  coming  successful  teachers  of 
TEACH  THE  children — those  who  will  find  a  place 
CHILDREN  at  the  top — are  those  who  can  lead 
TO  SING.  children  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  music  by  means  of  song. 
Teachers  are  at  last  beginning  to  follow  the  path  so 
long  ago  pointed  out  by  Schumann,  Reinecke,  and 
Froebel.  The  musical  journals  point  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Nearly  every  child  is  ready  to  sing,  particularly  if 
invited  to  sing  with  the  teacher  until  all  shyness 
wears  away.  Musical  feeling,  time  keeping,  note 


learning,  and  reading  of  all  musical  symbols  can  be 
gained  easily  and  pleasantly,  with  no  nervous  strain, 
through  song.  Moreover  the  gentle,  natural  use  of 
the  child’s  voice  within  his  or  her  scope  and  with 
artistic  material  suited  to  his  musical  comprehension 
is  very  healthful  exercise.  By  these  means  the  un¬ 
derstanding  is  also  trained.  It  is  a  case  of  “divide 
and  conquer.” 

The  child’s  voice  is  not  to  be  cultivated,  but  to  be 
cared  for.  Children  and  adults  were  intended  to 
breathe  alike.  They  may  also  enunciate  consonants 
and  form  vowels  alike.  That  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement  on  this  last  point  no  one  can  deny. 
The  care  of  the  child’s  voice  means  that  he- — particu¬ 
larly  she — be  kept  to  his  natural,  God-given  way  of 
breathing,  breathing  deeply  with  the  entire  lung 
tissue;  singing  naturally,  spontaneously,  through  his 
aroused  interest  in  the  sentiment  of  the  particular 
song;  not  shouting,  but,  rather,  gently  singing 
within  the  safe  limits  of  the  scope  of  his  voice  for  his 
age. — Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  noted  women 
ELIXIR  OF  writers  of  to-day,  whose  short 

ENTHUSIASM.  stories  command  three  figures, 
never  knew  she  could  write  until 
she  was  left  a  widow  with  four  babies  to  rear  and 
take  care  of.  She  knew  she  could  not  accept  any  oc¬ 
cupation  that  would  take  her  from  those  babies 
every  day  and  all  day;  she  knew  that  she  must  do 
something,  and  she  felt  within  herself  the  desire  to 


write.  Success  without  reservation  followed,  and 
she  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  four  fine  young 
people  who  owe  their  rearing,  their  educations,  all 
to  the  devoted  mother  that  wrote  while  they  played 
about  her  feet,  and  never  let  them  know  how  hard 
was  the  struggle.  Multiplied  by  10,  indeed,  did  she 
return  the  talent  that  was  given  her. 

*  *  * 

July  contains  some  distin- 
MUSICIANS  guished  names,  although  not  so 

BORN  IN  JULY,  many  as  some  other  months. 

The  following  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  musicians  who  were  born  in  July: — 

July  1.  William  Vincent  Wallace,  opera  com¬ 
poser,  1814. 

July  2.  Christoph  Willibald  Ritter  von  Gluck, 
opera  reformer,  1714. 

July  4.  Joseph  Labitzkv,  composer  of  dance 
music,  1802;  Carl  Heinrich  During,  com¬ 
poser  of  educational  pieces,  1834;  Alfred 
Griinfeld,  pianist,  1852. 

July  5.  Agnes  Zimmerman,  pianiste,  1847. 

July  7.  George  Cooper,  English  organist,  1820. 

July  8.  Friedrich  Chrysander,  biographer  of 
Handel,  1826. 

July  10.  Henri  Wieniawski,  violinist,  1835. 

July  11.  Anna  Mehlig,  pianist,  1846. 

July  12.  Carl  Heinrich  Barth,  pianist  and  teacher, 
1847. 

July  14.  Oscar  Beringer,  pianist,  1844. 
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July  15.  John  Barnett,  English  dramatic  composer, 
1802. 

July  17.  Ignaz  Leybach,  pianist  and  composer, 
1817;  Therese  Tietjens,  singer,  1831; 
August  Sodermann,  composer,  1832; 
Friedrich  Gernsheim,  composer,  1839. 

July  18.  Pauline  Viardot  Garcia,  singer  and  teach¬ 
er,  1821;  Hugo  Riemann,  theorist,  1849. 

July  19.  Vincenz  Lachner,  composer,  1811. 

July  20.  Jacques  Ofienbach,  comic  opera  composer 
1822.  ’ 

July  21.  San  Filippo  Neri,  founder  of  Oratorio, 
1515;  Theodor  Gouvy,  composer,  1822. 

July  22.  Heinrich  Proch,  song  composer,  1809; 

Luigi  Arditi,  composer  and  conductor, 
1822;  Julius  Stockhausen,  singer  and 
teacher,  1826. 

July  23.  Antonio  Sacchini,  opera  composer,  1734. 

July  24.  Benedetto  Marcello,  composer  of  sacred 
music,  1686;  Adolphe  Adam,  comic 
opera  composer,  1803. 

July  26.  John  Field,  pianist  and  composer,  1782. 

July  27.  George  Onslow,  composer,  1784;  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann,  pianist,  1848. 

July  28.  Giulia  Grisi,  singer,  1811;  Berthe  Marx, 
pianist,  1859. 

July  29.  Sophie  Menter,  pianiste,  1S48. 

July  30.  Emil  Krause,  pianist  and  composer,  1840. 

July  31.  Frangois  Auguste  Gevaert,  composer  and 
historian,  1828. 

Two  composers  of  eminence  died  in  July:  Bach,  at 
Leipzig,  July  28,  1750;  Schumann,  at  Endenich,  July 
29,  1856.  3 


MUSIC  SCHOOL  TALKS. 
IV. 


There  are  many 
strange  things  about  lan¬ 
guage;  one  of  the 
strangest  is  that,  though 
we  have  thousands  of  words  that  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
used,  and  are  constantly  making  up  new  ones  by 
piecing  together  fragments  of  other  words,  yet  in 
some  cases  we  make  one  poor  word  do  the  work  of 
several. 

It  is  also  a  very  strange  thing  that  the  creation 
of  a  new  word  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the 
woild.  The  creation  of  a  word  and  the  making  of  a 
word  out  of  the  fragments  of  others  are  very  differ 
ent  things. 

Tone. 

As  a  sample  of  a  word  that  has  too  much  work  to 
do,  take  Tone.  It  has  three  totally  distinct  mean¬ 
ings.  First,  it  may  mean  a  sound  pure  and  simple; 
Second,  it  may  mean  the  quality  of  a  sound;  Third, 
it  may  mean  the  interval  of  a  whole  step  between 
two  sounds.  Fortunately  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  telling  which  of  these  three  things  is  meant,  be¬ 
cause  we  nearly  always  find  some  other  word  along 
with  it  which  tells  us  its  meaning,  such  as  high  tone! 
loud  tone,  violin  tone,  whole  tone.  As  if  this  is  not 
work  'enough  for  this  word  we  change  the  ending  of 
it,  making  it  Ton-ic;  and  now  it  has  two  meanings, 
one  of  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  music.  This 
is  how  it  happens:  Tone  comes  from  a  Greek  word 
which  means  “to  draw  up,”  “tighten,”  or  “stretch,” 
as  a  piano  string  is  drawn  up  tight.  Now,  in  music, 
Tonic  means  the  first  note  of  a  scale;  and,  if  we  may 
venture  a  guess  as  to  why  it  is  so  called,  it  is  because 
m  old  times  an  instrument  with  one  string,  called 
Monochord  (which  is  Greek  for  “one  string”),  was 
used  in  teaching  pupils  to  sing  the  scale.  The  differ¬ 
ent  notes  of  the  scale  were  made  by  sliding  a  brido-e 
along  under  the  string  whereby  the  string  was 
stretched  to  the  right  pitch.  The  sound  it  gave  be¬ 
fore  the  bridge  was  put  under  it  was  called  the 
Tonic,  that  is  the  lowest  sound  of  the  stretched 
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string.  Now,  the  other  meaning  of  Tonic  is,  something 
“to  brace  you  up”  when  you  are  “run  down.”  This 
second  use  of  Tonic  comes  from  what  is  called  the 
“association  of  ideas,”  which  is  only  a  scientific  way 
of  saying  that  when  two  things  are  somewhat  alike 
we  are  apt  to  notice  it.  Drawing  up  a  languid  body 
until  it  is  active  and  quick  in  its  movements  is  very 
much  like  drawing  up  a  loose  string  until  it  vibrates 
rapidly  and  “gives  no  uncertain  sound.” 

Sound. 

The  word  Sound  suggests  a  whole  family  of  words 
that  have  grown  out  of  the  Greek  word  for  Sound: 
phone.  Of  course,  everyone  as  soon  as  they  see  that 
word  will  think  of  telephone  or  megaphone  or  a 
dozen  more  “phones,”  but  the  only  phones  we  are 
concerned  with  are  musical  “phones.”  Take  the  first 
one:  Symphony.  This  at  once  suggests  a  crowded 
house  and  a  fine  orchestra,  and  a  great  work  by 
Beethoven  or  Brahms;  but  Symphony  at  first  had  a 
very  modest  meaning;  it  meant  simply  two  notes 
that  might  be  sounded  together;  it  means  nothing 
more  than  “Sounding  together,”  the  same  as  “Con¬ 
sonant,”  which  is  Latin  for  “Symphony.”  To  the 
Greeks  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave  were  “Sym¬ 
phonies”;  all  other  intervals  were  “Diaphony”;  that 
is,  sounding  apart— in  Latin,  “dissonant.”  "  This  is 
another  illustration  of  the  remark  made  in  the  first 
paper  that  words  often  turn  complete  somersaults 
as  to  their  meaning.  We  have  retained  the  Latin 
word  to  mean  what  the  Greek  meant  by  “Symphony  ” 
and  have  exalted  the  latter  word  to  ‘make  it  mean 
the  greatest  production  of  music.  There  is  another 
musical  “phone”  that  has  changed  “right  about  face;” 
that  is.  Antiphony.  This  word  changed  long  ago  • 
why  has  always  been  a  puzzle.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  its  first  meaning  was  ‘'‘to  sing  two  parts 
together  an  octave  apart.”1  But  it  suddenly  turned 
round  to  mean  “Singing,  one  after  another”;  that 
is,  responsively.  There  is  another  “phone”  often 
met  with  now  in  writings  about  music;  that  is, 
“Polyphony.  This  means  “many  sounding”;  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  large  number  of  singers  or  players, 
but  of  independent  parts  in  the  music.  A  simple 
song,  with  accompaniment,  is  called  Monophonic,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  one  part,  and  all  the  rest  is  accompani¬ 
ment;  but  a  fugue  by  Bach  is  many  sounding,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  parts  seem  to  be  trying  which  one  can 
do  the  most,  not  to  outshine  the  others,  but  to  help 
all  the  others  so  that  all  may  show  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

There  is  one  “phone”  that  should  never  find  its 
way  into  music— or  language;  that  is,  Cacophony, 
which  means  “bad,”  or  “evil  sounding.”  Music  is 
spoiled  by  it;  language  by  it  becomes  “evil  com¬ 
munication.”  All  the  musical  “phones”— Symphony, 
Diaphony,  and  the  rest— can  live  in  amity  with  their 
scientific  cousins  the  telephones,  megaphones,  etc., 
but  both  are  agreed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“black  sheep”  of  the  family,  Cacophony. — H.  A 
Clarke. 


_ ,  The  following  are  the  solu- 

PUZZLE  CORNER,  tions  to  the  various  puzzles 
printed  in  the  Children’s  Page 
of  The  Etude,  issue  for  June: — 

Picture  Puzzles:  Palestrina,  Bertini,  “Old  Folks 
at  Home.” 

Translations:  1,  Kalkbrenner  (German);  2,  Mon- 
teverde  (Italian;;  3,  Weber  (German);  4,  Patti 
(Italian) . 


Anagrams:  1,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach;  2,  Har¬ 
monious  Blacksmith;  3,  Magic  Flute. 

New  Puzzles. 

Here  are  three  anagrams:  (1)  The  name  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  piano  composition,  in  classical  form;  (2)  A 
modern  piano  composition,  descriptive  in  character; 
(3)  A  celebrated  song  which  introduces  a  national 
air. 

We  have  received  correct  answers  to  puzzles  pub¬ 
lished  in  I  he  Etude  from  Sadie  Weiss,  Flossie  Payne, 
Gertrude  O’Brien,  Rosie  Burns,  Mary  H.  Hobart, 
Ma.vme  Sehneeweiss,  Johanna  Jonas,  Beatrice  Woods,' 
Adelaide  Howrigan,  Arlie  Moore,  Sister  of  St.  Ann’ 
Alice  E.  Pfannenschmidt,  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Mary 
Appel,  Marguerite  Noble,  Helen  Kane,  Carrie  Lagoe, 
Carlotta  Meyers,  Marguerite  O’Connor,  Katie  Holz, 
C.  W.  Best. 

*  *  * 

The  Marcato  Club  was  or- 

ganized  in  February,  1904, 
CORRESPONDENCE,  with  a  membership  of  33. 

President,  Miss  Ethel  Tag- 
gait;  Secretary,  Miss  Charlotte  Murch;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Alice  Dicair.  We  meet  twice  a  month.  Our 
intention  is  to  study  the  history  of  music,  also  have 
selections  played  and  sung  by  members.  Most  of  my 
class  are  quite  young.— Ida  Jackson. 

In  September,  1903,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Benedictine  Sisters,  the  pupils  of  St.  Joseph’s  Acad- 
emy,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  organized  St.  Gregory’s  Club. 
The  club  selected  for  motto:  “Non  Palma  Sine  La¬ 
hore,”  and  resolution:  “Punctuality  and  Scale-work.” 
the  club  meeting  is  held  every  Saturday  morning, 
ihe  meeting  is  opened  by  Roll  Call,  each  member 
responding  by  a  musical  term  and  its  definition. 
Each  performer  is  required  to  give  the  title,  com¬ 
poser,  and  arrangement  of  her  selection.  Three  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  noted  musicians  are  delivered 
at  each  recital. 

It  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Children’s 
Page  to  know  how  Ruth,  Esther,  Vivien,  and  Isabel, 
in  the  far  west,  came  to  take  their  daily  lessons,  and 
to  their  club  meeting.  [Our  correspondent  sends  us 
a  photograph  representing  the  four  little  girls  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  back  of  a  little  burro,  whose  eyes  show 
anything  but  docility. — Ed.]  Sometimes  the  burro, 
whose  name  is  the  musical  Spanish  Benita,  stops  in 
the  street,  and  spurs  and  whip  alike  fail  to  make 
him  journey  on;  if  one  or  two  of  his  little  charges 
slide  off  he  seems  entirely  unconscious  of  his  light¬ 
ened  burden,  but  trots  on  in  supreme  indifference,  a 
regular  visitant  at  the  studio. — E.  E.  G. 

My  music  class  has  been  organizeu  into  a  club  on 
the  order  of  those  mentioned  in  The  Etude.  It  is 
not  a  large  one,  but  we  hope  to  increase  its  numbers 
soon. 

Black  and  yellow  are  our  colors;  we  have  readings 
from  The  Etude,  and  at  each  meeting  vocal,  violin, 
and  piano  solos.  We  have  not  yet  selected  a  name 
for  our  club.— Mrs.  James  It.  Lee. 

*  *  * 

Teachers  who  have  had  special  summer  meetings, 
picnics,  or  musical  outings  of  any  kind,  are  invited 
to  send  an  account  to  the  Editor.  We  may  be  able 
to  present  some  good  ideas  for  other  teachers.  Those 
who  intend  to  have  fall  outings  with  musical  features 
are  invited  to  let  us  know  the  program  ideas. 


1  The  reader  who  would  see  a  full  account  of  this 
word  will  find  it  in  Chappel’s  “History  of  Music,” 
Chapter  I. 


Music  is  less  personal  and  more  delicate  and 
ductile  than  words.  Music  is  vocal,  but  never  verbal. 
— Harrison. 


An  American  Composer. 


A  Well-known  Song  by  an  American  Composer. 


An  American  Pianist. 
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Not  in  time  or  place  or  conditions  is  the  cause 
of  one’s  work  or  idleness,  serenity,  or  irritation. 
Cease  seeking  in  conditions  excuses  for  failure 
and  emancipate  yourself  from  the  control  of 
circumstances. — Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

*  *  * 

Oh,  the  comfort  of  the  grass  on  a  warm  sunny 
day!  It  gives  repose  and  new  strength  to  the  tired 
body  to  rest  in  Mother  Nature’s  lap.  It  gives  new 
life  and  interest  to  the  eye  to  look  across  the  smiling 
landscape  covered  with  green  and  golden  brown.  The 
teacher  jaded  from  his  long  season’s  work,  or  the 
incessant  push  of  a  short  season  which  must  con¬ 
tribute  a  full  year’s  income,  can  now  draw  free 
breath  and  can  go  out,  if  he  will,  to  the  field,  to  the 
meadow,  to  the  wood,  to  the  brookside,  to  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  in  close  communion  with  our  Bountiful 
Mother  gain  new  strength  and  capacity  for  work  and 
enjoyment.  The  teacher  can  not  love  Nature  too 
much.  He  can  not  study  her,  in  all  her  moods, 
closely  enough.  She  is  always  new;  ever  is  there 
a  new  lesson  to  learn;  ever  is  beauty  apparent  to 
the  eye;  ever  can  we  learn  the  lesson  of  pure  beauty, 
which  alone  can  develop  the  love  for  a  pure  art.  Let 
us  get  close  to  Nature  this  summer;  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  we  need  not  go  far  from  home  to 
find  her  beauty  and  strength-giving  powers.  They 
are  ever  right  at  hand. 

*  *  * 

July  is  the  month  of  the  harvest,  when  the  hus¬ 
bandman  realizes  the  fruits  of  his  previous  sowing. 
It  takes  months  for  the  full  returns  to  show,  but  he 
knows  that  as  he  sows  he  may  also  hope  to  reap. 
Just  so  the  teacher  of  music  has  reached  the  season 
when  the  results  of  his  labors  for  the  previous 
months  are  in  evidence,  and,  we  hope,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  satisfaction  of  teacher  and  patron. 
The  quality  of  work  done,  the  faithfulness  with 
which  the  teacher  attended  to  his  duties,  the  energy 
with  which  he  carried  on  his  work,  the  breadth  of 
view  which  he  showed  in  his  attitude,  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  preparation,  the  devotion  to  his  art  and 
profession,  all  these  and  many  other  qualities,  ad¬ 
mirable  or  less  admirable,  have  shown  their  fruits. 

The  teacher  may  well  look  over  the  ground  to  see 
how  well  or  how  poorly  he  used  his  opportunities. 
During  these  days  of  comparative  repose  he  may 
meditate  upon  what  he  has  done,  and  then  taking 
up  one  item  after  another,  study  to  see  how  much 
he  can  improve  upon  last  season’s  record.  If  he 
were  the  employee  of  a  large  corporation,  in  charge, 
may  be,  of  a  certain  department,  he  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  over  the  ground  to  note  where  im¬ 
provements,  economies,  it  may  be,  are  possible,  and 
then  to  set  to  work  to  realize  those  possibilities  of 
improvement.  The  teacher  is  in  charge  of  his  own 
business  operations;  his  knowledge,  his  public  and 
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professional  repute  as  a  player,  singer,  and  teacher 
are  his  capital,  and  on  these  he  should  be  able  to 
pay  dividends.  It  is  eminently  right,  then,  that  he 
should,  at  least  once  a  year,  study  his  business  and 
professional  operations  and  opportunities,  and  then, 
with  a  clear  understanding,  try  to  make  the  best 
out  of  them.  July  is  a  good  month  for  a  quiet,  pri¬ 
vate  talk  with  oneself. 

* *  *  * 

Musicians,  singers  as  well  as  players,  who  are  off 
on  a  vacation  trip,  will  find  frequent  occasion  for  the 
use  of  their  skill.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  the 
value  of  a  well-selected,  well-learned  repertory  is 
shown.  The  one  who  can  play  or  sing  without  his 
music  is  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  contribute  to  the 
general  good  time,  while  the  one  who  has  no  reper¬ 
tory  is  obliged  to  excuse  himself  with  the  plea  that 
he  hasn’t  his  music  with  him.  A  word  or  two  about 
the  selections  played  may  not  be  amiss.  When  you 
are  asked  to  play  try  to  suit  your  audience  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  what  they  like  best.  Play  two  pieces  for 
them  to  one  that  you  select  for  your  own  pleasure. 
It  is  not  ethically  wrong — that  is,  from  a  musical 
point  of  view — to  play  easy  pieces,  dances,  or  music  in 
the  “poular”  style,  providing  they  are  not  played  in 
a  common  way.  Take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
play  immediately  afterward  some  classical  gem,  me¬ 
lodious  and  rich  in  its  harmonies,  and  breathing  out 
the  spirit  of  good  music.  The  contrast  between  the 
“ordinary”  and  the  “best”  will  make  itself  felt. 
Catholicity  in  building  up  a  repertoire  is  a  good 
thing,  especially  if  the  player  is  to  attempt  to  inter¬ 
est  parties  on  a  summer  vacation. 

*  *  * 

Whatever  our  faults,  we  do  some  things  better 
to-day  than  they  were  done  a  century  ago.  Kichard 
Strauss,  for  instance,  is  a  comparatively  young  man, 
but  two  or  three  years  older  than  Mozart  was  at  his 
death.  Yet  not  long  since  he  went  back  to  Europe 
after  a  two  months’  stay  in  this  country  with  a  sum 
probably  in  excess  of  that  earned  by  Mozart’s  artistic 
activity  during  his  entire  life.  Black  care  in  the 
shape  of  chronic  poverty  ever  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
this  Raphael  of  music.  However,  according  to  a 
recent  French  writer,  Mozart  died  a  millionaire  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  At  the  actual  prices  quoted  during 
the  last  public  sale  of  his  manuscripts,  all  that  he 
left  would  have  come  to  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs.  His  very  letters  to  the  banker  Puechberg, 
begging  for  loans,  generally  of  twenty-five  florins — - 
about  twelve  dollars — are  now,  by  an  irony  of  fate, 
worth  far  more  than  the  money  he  requested.  His 
widow  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  funeral  lot,  and  he  was 
buried  in  a  common  grave ;  a  violent  snow-storm  de¬ 
stroyed  all  traces  of  the  spot,  and  when  it  was  tardily 
decided  to  honor  his  memory  it  could  not  be  indicated 
with  any  certainty.  Hence,  although  a  handsome 
monument  now  rises  in  his  name,  it  is  not  known 
where  his  body  rests. 

Without  indulging  in  useless  comparisons,  one 
need  not  be,  taken  as  grudging  the  latter-day  musi¬ 
cian  his  rich  reward  in  wishing  that  his  eighteenth- 
century  predecessor  had  profited  on  a  similarly  liberal 
scale.  We  are  outliving  the  old  superstition  that, 
like  the  only  good  Indian,  the  only  good  composer  is 
a  dead  composer.  A  twentieth-century  Mozart  would 
hardly  be  allowed  to  fill  a  pauper’s  grave. 

*  *  * 

Pupils’  recitals  are  supposed  to  fulfil  a  number  of 
ends;  to  furnish  proof  of  advancement  on  the  part 
of  students  and  of  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers;  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  former  to  gain  confidence  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public,  and  for  the  latter  to  show  the 
result  of  his  labors  in  practical  and  convincing  man¬ 
ner.  All  these  ends  are  legitimate  and  may  rightfully 
be  the  subject  of  thought  and  endeavor — but  how 
may  they  best  be  attained? 

Not  long  since  the  writer  attended  a  concert  given 
by  the  pupils  of  a  well-known  vocal  teacher.  The 
program  made  a  truly  dazzling  show  of  words  by 
great  masters  of  opera  and  oratorio.  It  embraced 
arias  made  famous  by  the  singing  of  the  most  noted 
artists  of  the  day;  it  inspired  awe  for  the  teacher 
whose  pupils  could  sing  such  tours  de  force.  But  the 
hearing  of  this  brilliant  program  brought  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  effective  in 
what  is  known  in  metaphysical  healing  as  absent 
treatment.  It  was  impressive  only  when  unheard. 
In  reality,  the  struggles  of  the  singers  with  their 
ambitious  selections  were  ludicrously  inadequate,  all 
the  more  so  as  their  large  audience  was  familiar  with 
them  through  the  singing  of  such  artists  as  Patti, 


Melba,  Nevada,  Nilsson,  and  the  like.  What  training, 
what  cultivation  these  young  ladies  might  have 
shown  in  numbers  suited  to  their  modest  attainments 
was  nowhere  evident.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  teacher 
can  benefit  by  a  display  of  incompetency  like  this. 
\et  it  is  a  weakness  of  too  many  such  occasions. 
Misled  by  the  ambition  to  make  a  brave  show  on 
paper,  instead  of  assigning  compositions  well  within 
the  powers  of  his  pupils,  he  makes  out  the  program 
for  the  eye  rather  than  for  the  ear.  It  looks  well  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper;  it  reads  well  in  the 
report  of  current  musical  events  in  the  monthly 
magazine,  but  its  real  test  is  its  effect  on  the  ears  of 
the  audience. 

A  story  that  will  bear  repetition  is  that  of  the  old 
teacher  who  listened  in  silence  to  a  number  of  his 
younger  confreres  boasting  of  what  their  pupils  could 
accomplish.  “My  pupils  play  this,”  said  one;  “My 
pupils  play  that,”  said  another;  and  so  went  the 
round,  each  one  mentioning  works  of  great  difficulty. 

When  all  had  finished  he  took  the  wind  out  of  their 
sails  by  simply  saying:  “Yes;  but  how?” 

The  how  is  quite  as  important  as  the  what. 

*  *  * 

The  daily  and  weekly  press  and  the  trade  papers 
indicate  a  somewhat  general  belief  that  the  business 
year  will  show  only  average  results,  so  far  as  vol¬ 
ume  is  concerned.  But  the  reader  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  past  few  years  the  country 
has  been  in  the  midst  of  an  expansion  of  business 
that  is  almost  unprecedented.  Hence,  while  1904  may 
show  a  smaller  total,  it  will  be  smaller  only  in  com¬ 
parison  with  previous  years  that  represented  the 
flood-tide  of  prosperity. 

The  summer  vacation  is  the  period  in  which  the 
wise  teacher  will  make  his  plans  to  meet  a  possible 
deficiency  in  the  demand  for  his  services.  Local  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  such  that  he  will  not  see  any  change 
whatever.  We  hope  such  will  be  the  case  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  towns.  It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
teaching  to  return  a  fair  income.  If  pupils  be  slow 
in  resuming  lessons  it  may  be  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  devise  means  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  his 
services.  Forty  lessons  a  week  at  seventy-five  cents 
each,  or  thirty  at  one  dollar  each  is  a  possible  mini¬ 
mum.  If  the  price  per  lesson  be  lower,  as  it  must  be 
in  some  localities,  it  is  correspondingly  easier  to  get 
a  larger  number  of  pupils.  If  the  price  be  higher, 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  less. 

There  are  quiet,  effective  ways  of  securing  business 
that  in  no  way  violate  a  strict  code  of  professional 
ethics.  The  teacher  should  keep  in  the  public  eye  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  He 
should  get  out  his  announcements  in  good  time.  In¬ 
stead  of  sending  them  to  former  patrons  only,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  send  one  to  friends  of 
his  patrons,  whose  addresses  he  can  secure  from  the 
latter.  A  reading  notice  in  the  local  newspapers, 
which  will  announce  that  he  is  ready  to  resume  in¬ 
struction,  etc.,  will  draw  attention  to  his  work. 
Should  it  meet  the  eyes  of  readers  who  think  of 
engaging  a  teacher,  the  fact  that  the  notice  appeared 
in  the  papers  will  be  in  his  favor.  The  natural  infer¬ 
ence  will  be  that  he  is  one  of  the  leading  teachers.  If 
the  teacher  have  plans  for  some  special  class  work 
that  will  prove  helpful,  a  notice  such  as  can  be  placed 
in  the  local  papers  is  a  good  medium  for  making  the 
announcement. 

Every  teacher  should  have  some  class  work  for  his 
pupils.  Admission  to  the  class  can  be  restricted  to 
his  own  pupils,  or  friends  of  pupils  may  be  admitted. 
A  class  or  club  of  this  kind,  with  its  occasional  re¬ 
citals,  concerts,  or  other  semipublic  and  public 
functions  is  a  valuable  aid  in  recruiting  for  pupils. 
Among  the  great  number  of  teachers  who  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  Editor  of  the  work  of  classes,  we  have  not 
found  one  who  does  not  consider  class  work  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  a  scheme  of  musical  education. 

A  little  extra  effort,  well  thought  out,  and  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  at  the  beginning,  may  make  the 
difference  between  a  successful  season  and  an  average 
or  a  poor  one.  The  Etude  wishes  every  teacher  all 
the  pleasure  that  time  fully  occupied  can  give,  and 
renews  the  suggestion  to  do  a  little  thinking  along 
business  lines  during  the  summer  months  now  at 
hand. 

/  *  *  * 

Philip  Emmanuel  Bach  once  said  that  three 
things  were  needful  to  make  a  musician;  namely, 
head,  heart,  and  fingers.  And  he  was  wont  to  point 
to  his  head  as  the  seat  of  understanding,  to  his  heart 
as  symbolic  of  sympathy,  and  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
as  the  representatives  of  technical  skill. 
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THE  TECHNIC  OF  THE  LEGATO. 

II. 

In  the  June  issue  we  spoke  of  the  treatment  of 
Vowels  and  Diphthongs  and  their  relation  to  the 
legato.  V  e  now  present  the  Consonant  as  a  factor 
of  this  fugitive  accomplishment.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
1  egarded,  but  must  be  treated  with,  both  coaxed  and 
coerced;  it  is  easily  the  singer’s  greatest  friend.  Yet, 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  its  influence,  it  can  as 
easily  be  made  his  enemy. 

Hie  technical  features  of  the  Consonant  should  be 
studied  and  wrought  upon  to  the  point  of  its  highest 
degree  of  proficiency  as  a  legato  vehicle,  rather  than 
to  allow  it  to  exist  as  an  obstacle  to  the  legato. 

All  consonants  have  a  vowel  sound  which  is  heard 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  vocal  articulation  of 
each,  which  establishes  the  identity  of  each.  In 
twelve  of  the  consonants  the  articulation  precedes 
the  vowel  accompaniment,  and  in  eight  the  vowel  ac¬ 
companiment  comes  first,  the  twelve  are  B,  C,  D,  G, 
J,  K,  P,  Q,  T,  V,  W,  Z;  the  eight  are  P,  H,  L,  M,  N,  R* 
S,  X;  when  the  consonant  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  words  or  syllables  its  own  vowel  sound  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  or  exchanged  for  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
syllable  or  word.  This  results  in  a  disturbance  of 
the  classification  above,  as  the  second  group  is 
transferred  to  the  first,  with  the  exception  of  the  X, 
which  in  all  cases  persists  in  keeping  its  vowel  sound 
in  front.  This  characterization  of  consonants  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  legato  beyond  the  value  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  contrasting  features;  the  study  of  each 
letter,  however,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legato,  but  of  articu¬ 
lation  and  pure  tone.  The  subject  is  fascinating  in 
the  extreme  and  is  quite  equal  to  a  game  of  chess  as 
a  mental  tonic,  so  varied  and  intricate  are  the  moves 
of  consonants  with  their  permuting  tendencies. 

There  is  a  classification  of  consonants  that  has 
much  bearing  upon  the  legato.  For  convenience  we 
will  call  them  vocal,  half-vocal,  and  unvocal  conso¬ 
nants.  The  vocal  consonants  when  rightly  under¬ 
stood  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  legato. 
They  are  as  follows:  M,  N,  L,  V,  and  Z.  R  belongs 
to  this  group,  but  its  roll  is  not  favorable  to  the 
legato  idea. 

rIhe  suspension  of  these  consonants  or  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  vocal  prefix,  as  a  bridge  across 
which  the  tone  can  be  carried  from  one  word  to  the 
next,  is  an  artistic  achievement  and  marks  the  rank 
of  the  singer.  Take  the  words  “Thou  art  my  God”; 
the  “th”  can  be  suspended,  the  “a”  is  already  in 
legato  form,  since  the  thou  ends  with  a  vowel;  the 
m  can  be  greatly  suspended,  with  the  result  of 
enhancing  the  effect;  the  “g”  is  the  only  consonant 
not  in  the  group  of  vocal  consonants;  it  belongs  to 
the  second  or  half-vocal  group,  so  called  because  a 
guttural  suspension  of  short  duration  is  possible  (B, 

D,  G,  and  J  comprise  this  group).  The  sentence,’ 
then  m  capable  of  an  almost  perfect  legato,  a  test  of 
which  is  a  continuous  tone  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  phrase,  the  possible  exception  being  an 
interruption  made  by  the  final  letter  of  the  word 
art  Practice  and  investigation  of  this  kind  will 
reveal  much  in  the  line  of  study  worth  the  pupil’s  at¬ 
tention.  r 

We  have,  then,  among  the  consonants,  M,  N,  L,  V 
and  Z,  that  are  distinctly  vocal;  also  combinations 
Between  two  unvocal  consonants  that  make  them 
vocal  such  as  “th”  in  the  word  “thv,”  admitting  of 
the  same  connecting  suspension  as  the  vocal  conso¬ 
nant  affords;  combinations  between  vocal  and  unvo- 
ca  consonants  admitting,  also,  of  the  suspension; 
pi,  in  place,  is  an  example,  and  the  half-vocals,  B, 

7?  G,  and  J,  which,  with  the  vowels,  make  connec¬ 
tions  between  words  only  rarely  difficult.  Indeed 
sue  a  large  proportion  of  the  consonants  and  the 
vowels  either  singly  or  in  combination,  are  sus- 
pen  a  e,  that  the  slur  so  often  given  upon  the 


English  language  as  an  unsingable  tongue,  is  re- 
dieulous. 

I  he  legato  in  its  perfection  demands,  also,  a  clear 
enunciation  of  words.  The  tendency  is  to  sacrifice 
the  legato  for  the  enunciation,  or  the  enunciation  for 
the  legato.  The  suspension  of  consonants  and  the 
correct  treatment  of  vowels  makes  such  a  sacrifice 
unnecessary.  The  legato  is  the  highest  technical 
expression  of  vocal  art;  its  lack  points  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  an  undeveloped  and  undisciplined  musical 
character.  Whoever  aims  to  conquer  the  legato  must 
approach  it  first  from  the  technical  side;  once  its 
machinery  is  perfect,  it  adorns  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
the  art  medium,  the  voice  made  thoughtful,  thouo-ht 
made  vocal. 

those  who  find  the  legato  find  fame;  pursue  it 
unto  the  end. 

SOLFEGGIO. 

BY  IIETRVE  D.  WILKINS. 

There  is  one  branch  of  musical  study  which 
seems  always  to  be  included  in  the  schemes  of  musical 
instruction  in  France.  In  reading  the  life  of  any 
eminent  French  musician,  whether  performer  or  com¬ 
poser,  it  will  always  be  noted  that  he  studied  sol¬ 
feggio  under  such  and  such  a  master.  Wely,  Batiste, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Guilmant,  among  others,  all  studied 
solfeggio.  A  distinguished  American  musician  in  a  re¬ 
cent  magazine  article  deplores  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  solfeggio  among  Americans.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  study  of  solfeggio  is  invaluable 
in  developing  in  the  student  the  power  to  read  and 
to  think,  and  perhaps  to  compose  music.  In  France 
this  study  is  not  confined  to  the  vocalists,  for  the 
pianists,  organists,  violinists,  and  composers  all  are 
expected  to  devote  time  to  this  study. 

Solfeggio  is  practiced  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  In  the  Latin  countries  the  names 
Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc.,  are  used  in  place  of  letters;  thus, 

C  is  Do,  D  is  Re,  E  is  Mi,  and  so  on.  The  key  of  the 
piece  is  given  by  the  syllable  names,  such  as  La.  or  Sol, 
perhaps  La  mineur  (minor)  or  Sol  majeur  (major), 
and  in  the  singing  of  solfeggios  these  syllables  are 
used  in  all  Continental  countries  according  to  what 
English  speaking  people  would  call  the  “Fixed  Do 


system.  This  method  also  obtained  years  ago  in 
America  before  the  psychologic  merits  of  the  “Mova¬ 
ble  Do”  method  of  reading  music  were  generally 
known.  The  “Movable  Do”  was  taught  in  the  earlier 
times  for  church  music  by  Lowell  Mason  and  others ; 
but  leading  educators  in  other  branches  of  music  did 
not  generally  adopt  it  until  more  recently.  There 
was  a  period  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  “Movable 
Do,”  as  well  as  those  of  the  “Tonic  Sol-Fa”  school, 
were  somewhat  contemptuously  regarded  by  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Continental  method. 

In  England  and  America  the  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi, 
etc.,  are  used  as  names  for  the  different  degrees  of  the 
scale.  The  Tonic  or  Ivey  note  is  always  Do,  the 
Dominant  is  Sol,  the  Subdominant  is  calied  Fa,  and 
so  on.  Those  who  use  this  method  of  “solfaing”  be¬ 
come  most  proficient  in  the  reading  of  music,  for  the 
scales  are  all  alike  in  their  internal  arrangement  of 
steps  and  half-steps,  whether  the  Tonic  be  on  C,  G,  or 
A-flat,  and  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  signature,  and 
often  those  used  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  departure  from  a  normal  scale,  represented 
by  the  letters,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  but  they  effect 
such  a  rearrangement  of  steps  and  half-steps  as  is 
required  by  the  change  of  the  Tonic.  Those  who 
study  solfeggio  with  the  “Fixed  Do”  must  always 
think  of  sharp  Fa  when  singing  in  the  key  of  G,  and 
must,  of  course,  flatten  B,  E,  A,  and  D  when  singing 
in  A-flat.  This  makes  what  are  called  the  remote 
keys  more  difficult  to  read,  and  to  “sol-fa,”  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  sharps  or  flats  employed  at  the 
signature  and  in  the  transitions  and  modulations 
which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 

The  student  of  solfeggio  according  to  “Movable 
Do”  has  no  such  difficulty.  All  keys  to  him  are  alike 
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difficult  or  easy  of  learning.  He  must  become  able 
to  determine  where  the  tonic  in  a  given  passage  is 
located,  and  if  it  be  on  C  he  can  read  equally  well  in 
C-sharp,  with  a  signature  of  seven  sharps,  or  in  C- 
ilat,  with  a  signature  of  seven  flats. 

the  keys  of  G  and  of  G-flat  appear  alike  on  the 
staff  except  for  the  signature  and  the  accidentals. 
By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  student  need  not  know 
all  keys  and  their  relations — he  must  know  them  all 
thoroughly,  especially  well  enough  to  know  whether 
an  accidental  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  piece 
be  chromatic  or  diatonic  in  its  nature.  Some  ac¬ 
cidentals  involve  a  change  of  key  and  a  new  Tonic; 
others  are  mere  chromatic  alterations  for  ornament 
or  for  melodic  enrichment  without  involving  any 
key-change ;  so,  too,  the  “Movable  Do”  assists  the 
study  of  transposition.  A  song  printed  in  different 
keys  for  high  and  low  voices  would  in  “Movable  Do” 
read  just  the  same  in  each  key;  whereas  by  the 
"Fixed  Do”  every  key  would  require  a  new  set  of 
syllables  and  a  new  adjustment  of  the  sharps  and 
flats. 

But,  whatever  the  method,  the  study  of  solfeggio, 
which  means  the  study  of  melodies  by  their  syllable 
names,  is  indispensable  for  the  student  in  any  branch 
of  music,  and  in  Trance,  Belgium,  and  some  other 
countries  this  fact  is  recognized  and  acted  upon.  In 
America  there  are  comparatively  few  musicians  who 
have  studied  or  who  can  teach  solfeggio.  It  is  rarely 
or  never  advertised  as  a  branch  taught  by  vocal 
teachers.  Most  of  the  vocal  teachers  give  more 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  what  they  call  voice-place¬ 
ment  than  to  the  mental  and  musical  development 
involved  in  the  continued  practice  of  solfeggio. 

I  he  study  of  solfeggio  affords  also  an  easy  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  use  of  the  Italian  language  in  singing. 

I  he  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc.,  all  have  the  Italian 
pronunciation,  and,  as  the  system  of  vowel  sounds 
in  Italian  language  is  very  simple,  the  transition  is 
easy  from  the  singing  of  the  simple  syllables  to  the 
use  of  other  Italian  words. 

The  practice  of  solfeggio  also  gives  a  good  rhythmic 
training  to  the  student.  Each  melody  is  peculiar  in 
the  character  of  its  rhythm,  so  that  the  student  be¬ 
comes  able  to  conceive  from  the  notes  the  rhythmie 
idea  presented,  and  to  reproduce  it. 

There  is  also  the  rise  and  fall  of  melody,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tone,  which  imparts  to  the  voice  and  mind 
of  the  student  new  musical  impulses  and  experiences, 
and  makes  him  more  and  more  musical  in  thought 
and  feeling.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  solfeggios  for  practice,  and  it  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  not  all  solfeggios  written  by  eminent 
masters  are  worthy  of  study.  The  pieces  should  be 
short,  the  melody  well  defined  and  characteristic,  and 
the  compass  not  too  extended.  There  are  many  sol- 
fe&§j°s  with  a  range  of  two  octaves  or  over,  but  an 
octave  and  a  half  is  the  limit  permissible  for  any 
voice,  high  or  low.  The  harmonies  should  also  be 
logical  in  their  succession,  for  many  masters  who 
understand  the  voice  are  nevertheless  unskilful  in 
harmonizing  their  melodies. 

The  solfeggios  composed  by  Sieber  are  not  the  only 
good  ones,  but  in  conception  and  construction  they 
are  a  standard  for  excellence,  both  as  beneficial  to  the 
voice  and  as  correct  in  musical  form  and  treatment. 

I  he  well-known  studies  by  Concone  have  long  been 
highly  valued  as  songs  without  words,  well  written 
and  of  good  variety. 

The  learner  who  has  not  acquired  facility  in  read¬ 
ing  should  analyze  each  study  as  to  its  key  and  mark 
an  initial  above  each  note;  thus  the  letter  D  for  Do, 

E  for  Re,  M  for  Mi,  and  so  on,  using  Ti  for  Si,  since 
the  letter  S  will  be  used  for  Sol.  This  practice  will 
develop  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  as  far  as  the  pitch 
of  the  notes  is  concerned.  After  the  notes  of  the 
melody  are  thus  marked  the  melody  should  be  thought 
out  at  first,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  as  to 
the  pitch  and  time  of  the  notes.  After  the  time  and 
tune  are  perfectly  mastered,  then  should  follow  a 
careful  practice  of  the  piece  with  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
pression.  Not  only  the  dynamics  should  be  learned 
and  practiced,  but  the  sentiment  best  adopted  to  each 
piece,  or  perhaps  indicated  for  it,  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Studies  are  sometimes  marked  con  dolore, 
con  maesta,  con  brio,  and  with  many  other  names. 

To  sing  with  sadness  or  with  joy,  with  nobility  or 
with  gaiety,  with  sorrow  or  with  gladness,  with 
energy  or  with  tenderness— these  are  lifelong  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  musical  artist,  whether  vocal  or '“instru¬ 
mental,  and  in  his  studies  in  solfeggio  the  student 
may  well  begin  to  cultivate  the  expression  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  all  possible  shades  of  human  emotion. 
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THE  MOVABLE  OR  POSITIVE  “DO”— 
WHICH? 

BY  H.  M.  BOSWORTH. 

[By  an  oversight  Mr.  Bosworth’s  name  was  omitted 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  “The  Gift  for  Reading 
Music  Record,”  published  in  The  Etude  for  June. — 
Ed.] 

A  spirited  controversy  recently  arose  in  a  West¬ 
ern  city  over  the  comparative  merits  of  a  Continental 
usage  respecting  the  “Do,  Re,  Mi”  syllables  and  that 
generally  customary  in  American  public  schools, 
where  music  is  taught. 

One  of  the  local  school  directors  is  a  musician  and 
player  in  an  orchestra.  He  believes  in  the  Continental 
idea  that  “Do”  should  never  represent  anything  but 
C.  So  firmly  has  he  learned  this  plan  that  he  cannot 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  official  toleration  of  a 
teaching  that  permits  “Do”  to  stand  for  any  other 
letter.  To  him  a  “Movable  Do”  seems  such  rank 
heresy  that  our  school  children  are  being  fed  upon 
false  doctrine,  leading  to  their  musical  perdition ! 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  discussion. 
Several  authorities  rushed  into  print  to  defend  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  Yankee  notion  of  “Do.”  But  amid  all 
the  arguments  for  the  Continental  “Positive  Do”  its 
advocates  seem  to  have  made  few  that  were  convinc¬ 
ing;  contenting  themselves  with  assuming  that  long 
usage  among  eminent  musicians  is  sufficient  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  superiority  of  the  positive  idea  respecting 
“Do.”  This  sort  of  reasoning  is  not  very  forcible  to 
American  minds.  We  are  seldom  deterred  by  con¬ 
servative  respect  for  older  methods  from  abandoning 
them  in  favor  of  better  ones,  when  the  superiority 
can  be  demonstrated.  Instances  innumerable  might 
be  cited.  The  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual 
labor;  the  “linotype”  for  hand-type  setting;  the 
sewing  machine  for  the  needle  and  thread;  the  type¬ 
writer  for  manuscript;  the  railroad  for  the  post¬ 
road,  etc. 

Accordingly,  if  the  “Movable  Do”  usage  is  more 
sensible  than  the  “Positive  (Continental)  Do,”"  it  is 
useless  to  talk  of  custom,  which  amid  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  brought  forward  by  its  advocates  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  the  writer  has  ever  encountered  favoring 
the  Continental  system  of  a  “Positive  Do.”  But  the 
devotees  of  custom  are  themselves  grotesquely  incon¬ 
sistent,  though  perhaps  innocently;  for  they  utterly 
ignore  the  original  intention  of  the  inventor  of  the 
plan  of  “Do,  De,  Mi”  syllables.  Guido  d’Arezzo  de¬ 
vised  the  scheme  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  naming 
tones  according  to  their  numerical  attitude  and  rank 
while  serving  as  members  of  a  scale,  regardless  of 
what  their  individual,  permanent  names  might  be, 
in  the  alphabetical  sequence  used  for  their  ordinary 
naming.  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  is  entirely  sufficient  for  that 
every-day  sort  of  title,  or  fixed  name,  but  when  these 
individuals  are  marshaled  in  a  scale  battalion  their 
personality  is  temporarily  laid  aside  in  favor  of  the 
scale  rank  they -each  assume;  just  like  any  other 
soldiers  or  officers. 

Guido’s  idea  was  sensible  and  useful,  for  though  a 
man’s  name  may  be  John  Jones  instead  of  John 
Smith,  there  are  times  when  his  name  of  “brother,” 
“father,”  or  “husband”  may  be  of  more  interest  to 
those  who  are  concerned  about  him  than  “John 
Jones.”  In  like  manner  this  family  attitude  toward 
others,  of  a  tone  in  a  scale,  needs  naming,  and  is,  for 
the  time  being,  far  more  important  than  its  ordinary 
letter-name,  which  latter  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with  its  scale  duties.  To  a  church  singer  or  organist 
“Sunday”  is  the  important  fact  about  the  day  on 
which  he  has  to  rush  to  his  ecclesiastical  duty,  and 
the  “first  day  of  the  month”  the  interesting  feature 
(no  matter  what  day  of  the  week  it  happens  to  be) 
when  his  salary  is  due.  This  illustrates  the  “point 
of  view”  and  it  would  seem  that  scant  argument  is 
needed  to  convince  one  that  Guido’s  syllables — “Do, 
Re,  Mi,”  etc.— are  much  more  useful  as  substitutes 
for  scale  numbers,  which  vary,  and  for  which  he  in¬ 
tended  them,  than  for  the  letters,  which  do  not 
change  from  A,  B,  C,  etc. 

The  Continental  misapplication  of  Guido’s  syllables 
resembles  in  innocent  stupidity  the  conservative  con¬ 
stancy  of  an  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who, 
when  postal  cards  were  first  introduced,  wrote  a 
communication  to  his  son  upon  one  of  them  in  which 
he  commended  the  government  for  the  new  postal 
convenience  and  then  carefully  inclosed  the  card  in 
an  envelope,  which  he  stamped  and  mailed  in  the  old 
way!  Could  anything  better  illustrate  Continental 
appreciation  of  Guido’s  “Do,  Re,  Mi  ?” 
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But  there  are  those  who  believe  the  Continental 
“Positive”  idea  of  “Do”  has  its  advantages,  though 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  one  to  divulge 
them  notwithstanding  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
them  revealed.  There  may  be  accountants  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  prefer  the  computation  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  to  the  palpably  easier  decimal  system  of 
currency.  I  am  not  curious  to  learn  why,  however. 
To  my  "mind,  the  “Positive  Do”  is  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  £,  s.,  d.  Of  course,  if  one  has  nothing  but 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  for  money,  he  must  learn 
to  compute  them,  hard  as  it  may  be.  But  there  is 
only  one  sort  of  musical  currency  to  be  computed ;  so 
the  question  reduces  itself  to  the  best  way  of  using 
the  “decimal  system,”  so  to  speak,  that  Guido  pro¬ 
vided.  If  one  has  the  not  very  common  or  useful 
faculty  of  recognizing  positive  pitch,  that  is,  an  A 
or  a  C,  when  he  hears  it,  regardless  of  any  known 
pitch  from  which  to  compute  it,  possibly  it  is  more 
helpful  to  such  a  person  to  use  the  “Positive  Do” 
plan.  But  even  then  his  method  would  seem  to  re¬ 
semble  striking  piano  keys  merely  called  for  by  their 
letter  names  rather  than  the  more  musicianly  method 
of  playing  them  as  elements  of  scales  and  chords,  as 
they  appear  in  stall'  notation. 

Scale  form,  and  the  rank  each  of  its  constituent 
pitches  holds  in  the  arrangement,  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  music.  One  cannot  record  a  melody  with¬ 
out  accepting  this  fact.  He  must  know  what  pitch 
is  the  keynote  in  order  to  know  where  to  put  the 
other  scale  numbers.  One  cannot  record  “God  save 
the  King”  by  beginning  the  melody  anywhere  but  on 
the  first,  or  key,  note  of  the  scale,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  or  one  of  the  other  possible 
pitches  in  the  octave.  Where  he  does  begin,  however, 
determines  where  all  the  subsequent  notes  must  be. 
This  becomes  a  question  of  scale  numbers,  not  mere 
letters.  Why,  then,  in  reading  the  record,  should  one 
ignore  numbers  and  read  letters?  Why,  indeed? 

Since  all  musical  tones  derive  their  character  and 
importance  as  elements  of  scales  or  chords,  this  rank 
and  character  is  the  one  supreme  fact  which  our  read¬ 
ing  of  notes  should  disclose. 

No  one  can  conceive  of  rank  and  importance  in  one 
individual  without  an  environment  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  whom  he  bears  relation ;  consequently 
this  relative  idea  is  essential  to  the  comprehension 
of  any  social  character.  This  fact  is  no  less  true  of 
a  note  than  of  a  man.  The  standing  of  neither  can 
be  estimated  without  reference  to  others.  Regarding 
Mr.  C,  D,  or  E,  I  am  not  so  eager  to  know  his  initial 
as  to  learn  what  position  he  holds  in  the  social  scale. 
Is  he  President  of  the  United  States,  Mayor  of  the 
City,  Chief  of  Police,  the  grocer,  baker,  or  milkman, 
any  of  which  posts  of  honor  he  might  hold  and  still 
have  a  name  as  mild  as  “Jackson”  or  “Johnson,” 
even  with  “Andrew”  before  it.  His  rank’s  the  thing; 
not  his  personal  name! 

The  “Positive  Do”  advocates  claim  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  “Do”  always  mean  C.  Very  well. 
What  is  C?  A  modern  dictionary  may  give  a  column 
in  answer  to  the  question  and  tell  us  it  is  the  third 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  etc.  But,  musically,  what  is 
C?  Well,  it  is  a  key  name  by  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  that  music  has  borrowed  to  name  seven 
musical  tones  or  degrees  of  pitch  into  which  the 
octave  has  been  divided.  And  they  form  a  scale? 
Yes.  Then  I  am  driven  back  to  the  scale  idea  again, 
and  even  C,  when  furnished  with  the  additional  title 
of  “Do”  (made  fast  to  it)  is  only  a  relative  thing, 
after  all.  As  C  or  any  letter-named  key  can  hold 
various  scale  relationships,  it  would  seem  that 
Guido’s  “Do”  might  just  as  well  be  devoted  to  indi¬ 
cating  the  keynote  of  all  scales  as  to  be  confined  to 
the  keynote  of  the  scale  that  begins  with  C;  for 
Guido  meant  the  syllables  for  scale  number  names 
rather  than  substitutes  for  letter  names.  But  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  important  to  preserve  a  mental  com¬ 
prehension  of  positive  pitch,  is  it  incompatible  with 
numbered  rank?  Does  one  idea  destroy  the 
other?  Apply  this  scheme  to  a  spelling  class  of 
seven  pupils,  each  of  whom  is  individually  known  to 
the  teacher.  Johnny  Brown  may  be  at  the  head  of 
the  class,  and,  by  missing  a  word,  give  way  to 
another  boy,  who  steps  to  the  head.  Has  Johnny 
lost  his  identity  because  Willie  Smith  succeeds  to  his 
former  position  as  the  class  “Do”?  The  teacher 
certainly  never  thinks  so,  and  she  can  keep  tab  on 
Johnny’s  behavior  quite  as  well  wherever  he  stands 
in  the  sequence. 

But  what  is  C?  In  notation,  it  is  not  a  mere  letter. 
It  is  a  note,  on  a  line  or  space,  whose  identity  or 
name  can  only  be  determined  by  reference  to  a  clef 


mark,  or  to  another  note  already  known.  This  must 
be  comprehended  relatively.  Nothing  is  anywhere, 
except  with  reference  to  other  things,  either  in  the 
world  of  matter  or  of  music.  This  fundamental  fact 
shows  the  absurdity  of  insisting  upon  a  positive 
notion  regarding  C.  That  it  should  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  anything  but  “Do”  throws  away  the  great 
advantage  of  locating  it  in  its  various  scale  and 
chord  relationships;  for  upon  these  attitudes  toward 
other  notes  its  essential  character  depends. 

A  tone  has  no  individual  character  worth  attention 
compared  to  its  scale  or  chord  peculiarity,  which 
latter  invests  it  with  varying  tone-color  and  effect. 
This  possibility  establishes  for  the  syllables  “Do,  Re, 
Mi,”  etc.,  when  representing  scale  numbers,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  tint  for  each  of  them  among  themselves;  but 
even  this  identity  can  be  harmonically  modified  when 
either  of  them  is  made  to  assume  different  numbers 
estimated  as  parts  of  chords. 

When  it  is  comprehended  that  all  pitches  are 
merely  relative,  high  or  low  only  compared  with 
each  other;  that  scale  form  is  of  far  more  musical 
importance  than  alphabetic  considerations;  that 
without  instruments  a  mental  conception  of  this 
scale  form  is  indispensable  to  the  reading  of  nota¬ 
tion;  that  even  on  the  keys  of  a  piano  (in  “even  tem¬ 
perament”)  C  is  not  exactly  in  tune  with  its  own 
scale,  and  very  much  less  so  when  representing  the 
third  in  the  scale  built  upon  A  B,  a  difference  possi¬ 
ble  to  rectify  on  the  violin  or  in  the  voice.  It  will 
not  be  a  severe  strain  upon  common  sense  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Guido’s  “Movable  Do”  scheme  for  em¬ 
bodying  the  scale  is  preferable  to  the  Continental 
misapplication  of  it  to  an  indication  of  the  less  im¬ 
portant  letters.  The  “burden  of  proof”  lies  with  the 
Continentals,  not  with  the  Yankees.  We  stick  to 
Guido. 

EASE  IN  SINGING:  REAL  AND  COUNTER¬ 
FEIT. 

BY  FRANK  J.  BENEDICT. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  which  all  teachers, 
students,  and  admirers  of  vocal  art  cordially  and 
unanimously  agree  it  is  in  this  matter  of  ease  in 
singing.  One  feels  that  an ‘apology  is  in»order  for 
even  bringing  up  so  trite  and  threadbare  a  theme  for 
discussion  in  these  columns.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
sing  easily,  then  why  not  sing  easily  and  be  done 
with  the  matter?  Why  more  talk  about  a  self- 
evident  and  already  talked  out  proposition? 

The  present  writer  believes  that  of  all  the  trouble¬ 
some  intangibilities  with  which  the  vocalist  must 
wrestle  this  of  ease  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  least 
understood.  Not  only  is  it  difficult  for  the  singer  to 
recognize  this  far-famed  quality  in  his  own  work, 
but  it  is  also  difficult  to  judge  as  to  its  presence  or 
absence  in  that  of  another.  Th  esolution  lies,  so  far 
as  the  singer  is  concerned,  in  going  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  the  muscular  act  of  tone-production. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  simple  matter  it  may  be 
imagined  to  be.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  ef¬ 
fort  necessary  in  other  departments  of  physical  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  effort  which  the  “easy”  singer  makes  is 
surprisingly  small.  It  seems  to  him  that  it  cannot  be 
right,  being  so  near  nothing  at  all.  Even  after  much 
arduous  thought  and  study  the  pupil,  although  per¬ 
petually  harangued  on  this  very  point  by  the  teacher, 
often  fails  to  realize  it.  Not  infrequently  when  the 
teacher  remarks  an  especially  good  tone  he  will  re¬ 
ply:  “Why,  that  can’t  be  anything.  I  wasn’t  doing 
anything  at  all.”  Or,  “I  wasn’t  thinking  about  it  at 
all.”  Right  here  is  a  danger-point  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  teaching  talent  is  put  to  the  severest 
test.  One  must  demonstrate  a  truth  which  to  him¬ 
self  is  axiomatic.  Yet,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  his 
pupil  he  must  persevere,  for  if  the  subject  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  comprehended  at  the  beginning,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  never  be  grasped  at  all.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  singers,  according  to  the  present  writer’s 
observation,  remain  permanently  in  the  dark  on  this 
all-important  question.  Given  a  moderately  good 
“natural”  tone-production  in  the  beginning,  the 
singer  may  go  on  for  several  years  in  blissful  ignor¬ 
ance  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  pliability  of 
muscles  and  cartilages  in  youth,  together  with  the 
marvelous  leniency  and  patience  of  Nature,  make  this 
possible  for  a  time.  After  a  few  years  of  hopeful 
and  apparently  successful  effort  he  begins  to  realize 
that  his  popularity,  while  not  exactly  on  the  wane, 
is  not  increasingly  appreciated  by  the  public.  This 
strikes  him  as  strange,  and  he  is  not  without  some 
righteous  indignation  that  young  voices  are  pre- 


fened  to  his,  notwithstanding  his  greater  experience 
and  polish,  if  he  indulge  in  this  attitude  his  career 
will  soon  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the 
common  sense  to  trust  his  public  he  will  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  voice  or  method.  By  this  time  both  voice  and 
method  are  probably  worse  than  in  former  years 
but  it  is  remarkable  how  willing  the  majority  are  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  voice  (i.e.,  the  Creator) 
rather  than  upon  the  method  (themselves). 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  certain  youthful  elas¬ 
ticity  may  be  gone  forever,  and  the  voice  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  harder  to  handle.  It  is  best  not  to  dwell 
too  much  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject,  however 
as  the  recuperative  powers  of  Nature  are  wonderful’ 
and  even  under  such  seemingly  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  the  voice  will  not  fail  to  unfold,  constantly, 
new  and  unexpected  qualities,  if  carefully  handled, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  speak  discouraginglv 
to  such  a  singer.  Where  a  determined  will  .and  a  fine 
quality  of  mind  are  present  immediate  results  are 
a  most  sure  to  follow  the  loosening  up  process.  The 
training  of  such  a  voice  is  even  more  interesting  (ex¬ 
citing  would  not  be  too  strong  a  word)  than  is  the 
case  with  an  absolute  beginner.  And  this  is  so  for 
ie  reason  that  the  older  singer  sees  at  once  the 
artistm  possibilities  opened  up  by  an  improved 
method  of  tone-production,  and  by  reason  of  his 
g1  eater  experience  is  able  much  more  readily  to  em¬ 
body  the  new  idea  in  singing.  In  fact,  it  opens  to 
hnn  a  sort  of  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  and  his  joy 
m  the  discovery  is  naturally  shared  by  the  teacher. 
And  this  may  follow  the  suppression  of  a  slight  effort 
in  the  singing  apparatus  hitherto  not  even  suspected 
by  the  singer,  technical  treatment  of  this  portion 
of  our  subject  will  not  be  possible  in  the  limits  of  this 
paper  the  object  here  is  simply  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  quality  in  the  equipment  of  the 
singer  who  aspires  to  be  a  perfect  artist. 

Now,  in  regard  to  counterfeit  ease.  How  is  it 
possible  to  assume  such  a  quality? 

It  is  done  constantly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

seiTVer7  f°nIt-Se  hearer’  but  aIso  the  sin&er  him' 

Iltht  ,  <  ,f0rblddel1  muscular  movements  are  so 
slight  and  become  so  easily  habitual  that  they  are 

effort  eC°Th1Ze(i  ^  aU  iD  the  S6nse  0f  constituting 
eflort.  The  resultant  fatigue  of  the  apparatus  he 

so  soon  learns  to  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  Often 
after  several  years  of  public  work  he  realizes  for  the 

helnfuimfLtha  h6AS  °f  the  Wf0ng  traek’  The  most 
elpful  factor  in  the  latter  process  is  public  disan- 

proval  or  lack  of  approval.  Of  course,  some  never 

for  their  laai  P''eferring  rather  to  laT  the  blame 
nacitvTf  H  i  SUC,CeSS  Up°n  the  Provei'bial  inca- 
and  a 1  i  S,trangely  obtuse  (?)  music  committee 
to  an  ”f  y  unmusical  ( ?)  public.  So  he  comes 

to  an  untimely,  disappointed,  and  disgruntled  end. 

Or  he  may  leave  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the 

voiVn^cal  0!  DOt  haVing  SUPPlied  him  with  a  better 
voice,  calmly  ignoring  the  fact  that  he  has  been  dis¬ 
obeying  natural  laws  all  these  years.  Pride  often 
enters  the  problems  here,  as  the  singer  may  be  a 
teacher  as  well,  who  would  rather  admit  the  “loss” 

for  tW^  man  admit  that  hi8  method  was  wrong, 
for  that  would  injure  him  with  his  pupils.  Mention 

is  only  made  here  of  the  more  fortunate  ones  who 

inJ'™  pubhc  SUCCess.  The  great  magg  of  <Wk_ 
mg  voices  never  get  so  far,  but  become  discouraged 

there  -Ve  ^  ^  maldng  a  Publie  aPPearance.  Yet 

there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  these  have 
both  voice  and  talent. 

matter'  of  foo]mg  the  public  in  this 

matter.  It  usually  watches  the  singer’s  face  for 

•signs  of  effort.  Right  here  the  clever  counterfeiter 
is  sure  to  be  on  guard.  Work  before  a  mirror  will 
soon  enable  him  to  preserve  a  delectably  calm,  se¬ 
rene,  and  self-confident  facial  expression  at  all  times. 

.  b®  Sllre>  this  is  more  harmful  to  the  voice,  as  it 
signifies  a  double  effort:  one  to  make  the  tone  and 
another  to  prevent  the  sympathetic  muscles  of  the 
face  from  advertising  the  fact.  The  writer  has 
known  singers  whose  chief  stock  in  trade  was  this 
sort  of  counterfeit  ease  and  who  thereby  fooled  some 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  singers 
w  o  really  do  sing  easily  are  misjudged  occasionally. 

lere  are  many  legitimate  ways  in  which  one  may 
acquire  unfortunate  mannerisms.  Any  one  of  the 
many  devices  resorted  to  by  teachers,  although  proper 
and  helpful  in  themselves,  may,  if  indulged  in  persist¬ 
ently,  become  a  habit  hard  to  shake  off.  To  illustrate  : 

e  great  artist,  Marcella  Sembrich,  has  been  ob¬ 
served  habitually  to  close  her  eyes  when  taking  a 
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lgh  note.  This  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  studio 
days.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  helpful  means 
of  inducing  the  beginner  to  form  the  habit  of  mental 
concentration  upon  tone  is  to  shut  out  optical  im¬ 
pressions  by  simply  closing  the  eyes.  Again,  a  slight 
frown  will  sometimes  help  the  pupil  grasp  the  idea 
of  a  head-tone.  This  little  device  is  of  great  practical 
value  and  has  primarily  its  justification  in  itk  natural 
endency  to  take  the  mind  away  from  the  throat, 
thus  actually  preventing  the  forbidden  effort  there 
\et  if  this  becomes  a  habit  the  appearance  of  such  a 
singer  would  be  far  from  pleasant.  Opera  singers 
often  heave  their  chests  as  though  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  to  get  breath,  while  in  reality  the 
process  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  breath, 
this  apparently  strenuous  effort  along  with  the  fine 
frenzy  of  a  high  note  climax  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  purely  dramatic  effect.  So  far  from  tending 
to  produce  vocal  effort  such  physical  exertions,  as 
also  gestures,  etc.,  actually  tend  to  promote  freedom 
of  tone-production.  They  help  to  prevent  an  undue 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  vocal  apparatus  it¬ 
self,  such  overconeentration  usually  resulting  in  ex¬ 
aggerated  action  somewhere,  destroying  the  delicate 

poise  which  alone  can  give  the  voice  its  gorgeous 
coloring.  ° 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  ease 
with  which  the  listener  may  err  in  his  judgment  upon 
this  point..  The  eye  will  prove  unsatisfactory  in  such 
matters,  as  compared  with  the  ear.  A  tone  which  im¬ 
presses  the  hearer  as  brilliant,  if  accompanied  with 
resonance,  giving  roundness  and  carrying  power  is 
proof  of  easy  tone-production. 

A  round  and  carrying  pianissimo  is  another  sign. 
Wonderful  nuances,  in  which  the  voice  glides  from 
fortissimo  to  pianissimo  without  losing  its  shimmer 
or  carrying  quality,  are  other  signs  of  easy  produc¬ 
tion.  Simplicity  and  lack  of  affectation  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  words  may  be  regarded  as  yet  another  mark 
of  true  ease. 

Any  failure  of  an  “easy”  singer  in  these  respects 
should  be  charged  to  lack  of  attention.  What  is 
known  as  the  “sympathetic”  quality  in  voice  and 
style  is  a  direct  and  natural  result  of  this  ease  In 
fact,  the  present  writer  holds  that  interpretation  will 
largely  take  care  of  itself  when  this  habit  becomes 
fixed  and  unconscious.  Once  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
production  and  one  feels  certain  of  a  beautiful  tone 
which  comes  without  effort  or  conscious  thought,  the 
mind  and  all  the  imaginative  faculties  have  full 
swing.  These  latter  qualities  are  not  nearly  so  rare 
as  correctness  of  tone-production. 

Any  roughness  of  tone  suggesting  the  sound  of 
escaping  breath  is  usually  the  result  of  a  contracted 
throat.  The  hissing  sound  may  not  be  very  notice¬ 
able  close  at  hand,  but  as  distance  from  the  singer 
increases  the  body  of  tone  will  be  found  to  decrease 
unduly,  while  the  huskiness”  will  be  more  apparent, 
lingers  almost  invariably  charge  this  to  a  “cold.” 
The  writer  has  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  results  from 
a  slight  contraction  of  the  throat  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  art  of  tone-production.  A 
cold  may  be  the  indirect  cause  in  the  sense  that  the 
voice  under  such  circumstances  is  harder  to  handle. 

If  indulged  in  for  any  length  of  time  the  voice  is 
sure  to  suffer  severely. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  harmful  of  all  vocal  faults, 
to  the  voice  itself. 

Brilliancy  to  the  point  of  harshness  is  invariably  a 
sign  of  effort.  Absence  of  brilliant  quality  in  forte 
passages  is  ordinarily  the  result  of  effort  somewhere. 

Any  roughness  or  unevenness,  lack  of  carrying  qual¬ 
ity  or  of  tonal  “shimmer”  in  the  nuances  is  another 
indication.  The  nasal  tone  is  still  another  sure  in¬ 
dication  that  effort  is  being  made,  although  the 
singer  will  invariably  deny  this  at  first.  It  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  this  defect  is  not  so  'verv 
harmful  to  the  voice  itself.  Deadness  of  tone  also 
means  effort.  The  Lord  does  not  make  dead  voices. 
Impurity  of  intonation  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  this 
cause  rather  than  to  lack  of  ear.  Lack  of  flexibility 
and  sympathy  in  voice  or  interpretation  is  more 
often  due  to  effort  than  to  lack  of  intelligence  or 
feeling. 

Of  course,  these  tests  must  be  applied  with  great 
discretion.  It  will  scarcely  be  found  possible  to  di¬ 
vide  them  into  two  classes:  sheep  and  goats.  Some 
will  have  a  good  degree  of  ease  on  the  middle  tones 
and  begin  to  work  on  the  upper  voice.  Others  can 
sing  softly  without  effort,  but  lose  in  ease  when 
they  turn  on  more  power  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  tests  can  be  infallibly 
applied  at  once  by  the  inexperienced,  but  if  borne  in 
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mmd  through  a  reasonable  period  of  close  observa¬ 
tion  they  should  not  fail  to  assist  materially  in  un¬ 
derstanding  and  enjoying  this,  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  fine  arts. 

In  a  succeeding  paper  the  subject  will  be  treated 
more  technically  with  practical  exercises  to  assist 
the  singer  in  applying  the  principles  of  vocal  ease  in 
his  own  work  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
a  suggestive  line  of  thought  for  fellow-teachers. 

SANTLEY’S  ADVICE  TO  SINGERS. 

are  a  few  of  the  words  of  advice  which  Mr. 
bantley  has  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  those 

about  to  embark  upon  a  vocal  career: _ 

“The  words!  the  words!!  the  Avords!!!  Without 
the  words  there  is  no  accent;  Avithout  the  accent 
there  is  no  singing.” 

“The  necessity  for  refinement,  delicacy,  and  finish 
in  the  execution  of  all  detail,  whether  "of  music  or 
language;  attention  to  these  distinguishes  the  artist 
from  the  artisan.” 

“The  study  of  subservience  in  concerted  music  is 
of  infinite  value  to  the  true  artist;  he  must  stoop 
Avith  the  Aveak  and  mount  Avith  the  strong.” 

“Though  incontestably  reading  at  sight  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  it  has  at  least  one  disadvantage;  it  offers 
an  inducement  to  study  hastily.  At  the  beginning 
of  my  career  I  depended  too  much  on  my  capability 
of  reading,  and  my  performances  AA'ere  often  crude.” 

Singers,  bearing  in  mind  that  singing  is  their 
piincipal  study,  ought  to  study,  as  far  as  their  leis¬ 
ure  and  facilities  will  allow,  all  branches  of  music, 
and  learn  an  instrument,  giving  preference  to  a 
stringed  instrument.” 

The  quality  of  the  voice  alone  distinguishes  the 
register.  With  a  young  uncultivated  voice  it  is  of¬ 
ten  difficult  to  decide ;  and  I  haA7e  knoAAm  instances 
M  here  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  professors 
hare  made  mistakes.  A  notable  example  of  this  is 
Jean  de  Reszke.” 

“The  nation  must  provide  a  home  for  those  she 
has  educated;  there  must  be  a  national  theater  in 
each  of  the  principal  cities  where  opera,  oratorio,  or 
concerts  can  be  given.  This  may  all  read  like  a  Avild 
dream.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  can  be  done  if 
there  is  the  will.” 

DAVID  BISPHAM  ON  THE  VOICE  AND 
SINGING. 

The  folloAving  discourse  on  the  voice,  by  David 
Bispham,  may  be  of  interest: — 

"Unless  the  Avould-be  singer  has  a  voice,  I  should 
say,  go  abroad  or  stay  at  home,  as  you  please,  but 
don’t  learn  to  sing  with  a  view  to  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession.  But  even  if  he  has  a  voice,  man  cannot  sing 
with  voice  alone!  Lamperti  used  to  make  many  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  sweet  voice  weep  copiously  by 
saying:  ‘How  do  you  ever  expect  to  sing?  You 
have  no  brains.’  But  if  the  aspirant  for  fame  has  a 
A'oice  and  brains,  and  fair  presence,  and  the  dozen  or 
more  essentials,  he  must  take  advice,  think  it  all 
over  Avell,  and  decide  for  himself  whether  to  go 
abroad  and  study  or  not.  He  can  certainly  find  as 
good  masters  here  as  anywhere,  but  he  will  seldom 
be  in  as  musical  an  atmosphere  at  home,  Avith  all  the 
accustomed  surroundings  to  distract  the  attention, 
as  if  he  Avent  away,  and  had  total  change  of  scene, 
buried  himself  in  his  Avork,  and  learned  the  foreign 
languages-  a  matter  of  the  foremost  importance  for 
a  singer  noAvadays.  Why?  Because,  hard  as  it  may 
be  to  say  it,  our  composers  are  not  the  equals  of  the 
great  masters  of  song  and  opera  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  language,  that 
is  as  fine  as  any;  the  very  best  is  worth  setting  to 
music!  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  is  neglected  in  our 
tongue,  and  so  the  finest  compositions  for  the  singer 
are  those  by  foreigners  and  which,  as  a  rule,  can 
only  be  rendered  well  in  the  language  in  Avhich  they 
were  intended  to  be  sung. 

The  proper  care  of  the  voice  in  early  life  is  very 
seldom  considered  by  parents,  and  the  young  pupil 
is  alloAAed  by  his  master,  and  encouraged  at  home 
to  perform  arias  Avithout  eAren  knowing  hoAv  to  hold 
his  fiddle — the  throat — or  control  his  boAV- — the 
breath.  Noav  I  maintain  that  these  things  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential;  that  they  may  take  a  long  time  to 
learn,  but  they  must  be  mastered,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  Italians  are  better  teachers  of  sing¬ 
ing  than  the  English — they  go  slower,  but  more 
surely,  to  Avork.  The  great  old  Lamperti  used  to 
Avorrv  us  to  death,  but  in  the  end  he  taught  us  to 
sing!” 
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The  organ  in  the  Festi- 
THE  LARGEST  ORGAN  val  Music  Hall  at  the  Lou- 
1N  THE  WORLD.  isiana  Purchase  Exposi¬ 

tion  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
the  largest  organ  in  the  world.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  Art  Organ  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and,  after  the  exposition  is  closed,  it  will  be  moved 
to  its  permanent  home  in  Convention  Hall,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

This  immense  instrument  contains  five  manuals 
and  pedal  organ,  has  140  speaking  stops,  99  mechan¬ 
ical  appliances  (including  5  tremulants,  36  couplers, 
and  46  piston  combinations),  and  10,059  pipes.  There 
are  5  swell  boxes,  part  of  the  Great  Organ  and  the 
entire  Choir  Organ  being  inclosed  in  the  first,  the 
Swell  Organ  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  second  and 
third,  the  Solo  Organ  in  the  fourth,  and  the  Echo 
Organ  in  the  fifth.  There  are  5  bellows,  each  12  feet 
by  6  feet,  with  3  square  feeders  for  each  and  a 
special  bellows  for  the  Echo  Organ. 

The  organ  is  constructed  under  the  Fleming  Elec¬ 
tro-pneumatic  System,  contains  1300  magnets  and 
130  miles  of  insulated  wire.  The  batteries  have  4 
cells  of  2  volts  each,  with  normal  discharge  of  50 
amperes  for  eight  hours.  A  motor  generator  of  220 
volts,  direct  current,  to  a  capacity  of  10  volts  and 
40  amperes,  will  supply  the  storage  batteries  without 
charging  through  lamps,  and  the  organ  can  be 
played  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  con¬ 
tinuously,  without  any  difficulty. 

The  adjustable  combination  action  contains  1616 
knobs  for  setting  combinations  in  the  whole  organ. 

There  are  two  independent  consoles,  the  first  or 
main  console  being  movable,  connected  with  the 
organ  by  a  cable  150  feet  long,  the  second  being  a 
fixed  console  devoted  to  a  Patent  Double  Roll  Auto¬ 
matic  Self-playing  Attachment.  The  pedal-board  is 
concave  and  radiating,  with  32  notes. 

Appended  is  the  specification:  — 


Great  Organ. 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION.  SECOND  SUBDIVISION. 


FEET 

FEET 

Sub- Principal  .  . .  . 

. .. .32 

Grobgedeckt  . 

. .  ..  8 

Double  Open  Diapason  16 

Harmonic  Flute  .  . 

...  8 

Contra  Gamba  . . . 

....16 

Quint  . 

•  57. 

Sub-Quint  . 

..107, 

Octave  minor. . 

...  4 

Grand  Principal  .. 

. . .  .  8 

Harmonic  Flute... 

...  4 

Open  Diapason  major..  8 

Tierce  . 

•  37, 

Open  Diapason  minor..  8 

Octave  Quint . 

••27, 

Open  Diapason  . . 

....  8 

Super  Octave  . 

9 

Grand  Flute . 

....  8 

Grand  Cornet,  IV  l 

*ks. 

Doppel  Floete  . . . 

....  8 

Grand  Mixture, 

VII 

Gamba  . 

....  8 

rks. 

Octave  . 

....  4 

Double  Trumpet  . . 

. .. .16 

Gambette  . 

Harmonic  Trumpet 

....  8 

Harmonic  Clarion 

....  4 

Choir 

Organ. 

feet 

FEET 

Double  Dulciana  . 

.. . .16 

Flauto  d’Amore  . . 

.  . .  .  4 

Open  Diapason  . . 

....  8 

Salicet  . 

.  . .  .  4 

Geigen  Principal  . 

. .. .  8 

Piccolo  .  . 

9 

Salicional  . 

. . . .  8 

Dulciana  Cornet. 

VI 

Keraulophone  .  . . 

....  8 

rks. 

Dulciana  . 

....  8 

Contra-Saxophone 

.  ...16 

Vox  Angelica.... 

....  8 

Saxophone  . 

. . .  .  8 

Vox  Celestis . 

....  8 

Corno  Inglese  . . . 

....  S 

Quintadena  . 

.  8 

Musette  . 

....  8 

Stopped  Diapason 

...  8 

Carillon  (T  u  b  u  1  a  r) 

Concert  Flute  . . . 

....  8 

Bells). 

Swell  Organ. 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION. 

FEET  FEET 

...  16  Clarabella  .  8 

...  8  Doppel  Rohr  Gedeckt..  8 

...  8  Melodia  .  8 


Lieblich  Gedeckt 
Horn  Diapason  . 
Violin  Diapason 


Gross  Floete  .  8 

Dolce  .  9 

Gedeckt  Quint  .  51/, 

Octave  .  4 

Flute  Harmonique. . . .  4 
Piccolo  Harmonique....  2 
Full  Mixture,  VI  rks. 

Contra  Fagotto .  16 

Contra  Oboe  . 16 


Flute  Harmonique  ...  8 

Fagotto  .  8 

Orchestral  Oboe  . 8 

Clarinet  .  8 

Corno  di  Bassetto  ....  8 

Horn  .  8 

Vox  Humana  (two 

ranks)  .  8 

Octave  Oboe  . 4 


SECOND  SUBDIVISION. 


FEET 

Contra  Basso  . 16 

Violoncello  .  8 

Viola  .  8 

Violina  .  4 

Violina  (tuned  slight¬ 
ly  sharp)  .  4 

Tiercena  .  8 


Quint  Viol  .  51/ 3 

Octave  Viol  .  4 

Violette  .  4 


Viol  Cornet,  IV  rks. 
Corroborating  Mixture 
(string  tone). 


Solo  Organ. 


feet 

Double  Open  Diapason  16 


Flute  a  Pavilion . 8 

Stentorphone  .  8 

Gross  Gamba .  8 

Gross  Floete  .  8 

Doppel  Offen  Floete..  8 

Orchestral  Flute  . 8 

Harmonic  Flute  . 4 

Octave  .  4 

Bass  Trombone  . 16 


FEET 


Grand  Cornet,  IV,  V, 
and  VI  rks. 

Trombone  .  8 

Bass  Tuba  .  8 

Ophicleide  .  8 

Orchestral  Trumpet  ....  8 
Orchestral  Clarinet  (II 

rks.)  .  8 

Harmonic  Clarion  ....  4 
Drums. 


Echo  Organ. 


feet 


Still  Gedeckt  .  16 

Echo  Diapason .  8 

Naehthorn  .  8 

Spitz  Floete  . 8 

Viola  d’Amore .  8 

Harmonica  .  8 


FEET 


Unda  Maris  .  8 

Flauto  d’Amore  . 4 

Gemshorn  .  4 

Echo  Cornet,  V  rks. 

Echo  Trumpet  .  8 


Vox  Humana  (II  rks.)  8 


Pedal  Organ. 


FEET 

FEET 

Gravissima  (result- 

Super  Octave  . . . 

. 4 

ant)  . 

. . . .64 

Often  Floete  .  . .  . 

. 4 

Double  Open  Diap; 

ason 

Compensating 

Mix- 

(metal)  (from 

Gt. 

ture,  VI  rks. 

No.  1)  . 

....32 

Contra  Bombarde 

....32 

Double  Open  Diapason 

Bombarde  . 

. 16 

(wood)  . 

. . . .32 

Contra  Posaune 

. 16 

Contra  Bourdon  . 

. . . .32 

Lieblich  Gedeckt  (from 

Open  Diapason  (wood)  16 

Sw.  No.  12) . . . 

. 16 

Open  Diapason  (metal)  16 

Contra  Flauto  . . 

. 16 

Violone  . 

....  16 

Quintaton  . 

. 16 

Gamba  . 

.  . . .16 

Quint  . 

...107a 

Dulciana  (from 

Ch. 

Octave  . 

.  8 

No.  1)  . 

.  . .  .16 

Contra  Fagotto 

(from 

Bourdon  . 

....  16 

Sw.  No.  26)  . . 

. 16 

Dolce  . 

....  8 

Euphonium  . 

. 16 

Violoncello  . 

....  8 

Tromba  . 

.  8 

Bass  Flute  . 

....  8 

Fagotto  . 

.  8 

Weit  Gedeckt  .  . . 

....  8 

Clarion  . 

.  4 

Mechanical  Appliances. 


pedal  couplers. 


Gt.  1st  Sub-div.  to  Ped. 
Organ. 

Gt.  2d  Sub-div.  to  Ped. 
Organ. 

Choir  Organ  to  Pedal  Or¬ 
gan. 

Sw.  1st  Sub-div.  to  Ped. 
Organ. 


Sw.  2d  Sub-div.  to  Ped. 
Organ. 

Solo  Organ  to  Pedal  Or¬ 
gan. 

Echo  Organ  to  Pedal  Or¬ 
gan. 

Pedal  Octave  Coupler  on 
itself. 


Unison. 

Ch.  to  Gt. 

Sw.  1st  Sub-div.  to  Gt. 
Sw.  2d  Sub-div.  to  Gt. 
Solo  to  Gt. 

Echo  to  Gt. 

Sw.  1st  Sub-div.  to  Ch. 
Sw.  2d  Sub-div.  to  Ch. 
Solo  to  Ch. 

Echo  to  Ch. 

Solo  to  Sw. 

Echo  to  Sw. 

Sub-octave. 

Sw.  2d  Sub-div.  to  Gt. 
Ch.  to  Gt. 

Solo  to  Gt. 

Gt.  Sub-octave  on  itself. 
Sw.  Sub-octave  on  itself. 
Ch.  Sub-octave  on  itself. 


Octave. 

Ch.  to  Gt. 

Sw.  1st  Sub-div.  to  Gt. 
Sw.  2d  Sub-div.  to  Gt. 
Solo  to  Gt. 

Echo  to  Gt. 

Gt.  Octave  on  itself. 
Ch.  Octave  on  itself. 
Sw.  Octave  on  itself. 
Solo  Octave  on  itself. 
Echo  Octave  on  itself. 


Tremulants. 

Choir  Organ. 

Sw.  1st  Sub-div. 
Sw.  2d  Sub-div. 
Solo  Organ. 

Echo  Organ. 


Adjustable  Combination  Pistons. 

4  and  Release,  operating  in  1st  Sub-div.  of  Gt.  and 
Ped. 

4  and  Release,  operating  on  2d  Sub-div.  of  Gt.  and 
Ped. 

5  and  Release,  operating  on  1st  Sub-div.  of  Sw.  and 
Ped. 

5  and  Release,  operating  on  2d  Sub-div.  of  Gt.  and 
Ped. 

6  and  Release,  operating  on  Ch.  and  Ped. 

5  and  Release,  operating  on  Solo  and  Ped. 

4  and  Release,  operating  on  Echo  and  Ped. 

6  operating  on  any  combination  of  stops  desired. 
General  Release. 

Pedal  Release. 


Pedal  Movements. 

5  Balanced  Swell  Pedals. 

Locking  Pedal,  connecting  all  Swell  Pedals  to  No.  1 
Swell  Pedal. 

Balanced  Crescendo  Pedal,  operating  on  each  manual 
separately. 

Balanced  Crescendo  Pedal,  operating  on  the  whole 
organ  and  all  couplers. 

Locking  Pedal,  reducing  Pedal  Organ  from  forte  to 
piano. 

Reversible  Gt.  to  Ped. 

*  *  * 

In  order  satisfactorily  to  answer 
GREGORIAN  the  numerous  queries  relative  to 
MUSIC.  Gregorian  music  which  have  been  re¬ 

ceived,  it  seems  advisable  to  give  the 
following  general  description  of  that  ancient  form  of 
music: — 

Plain  Song,  otherwise  known  as  Plain  Chant,  Gre¬ 
gorian  Chant,  Gregorian  Music,  etc.,  is  a  solemn  style 
of  music,  sung  in  unison,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  Christian  Church  since  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Its  origin  is  obscure  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  For  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  its 
introduction  into  the  services  of  the  Church  it  was 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  oral  tradition  only. 

Authentic  Modes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Saint  Am¬ 
brose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  undertook  to  reduce  the  tra¬ 
ditional  melodies  to  a  definite  system,  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  elucidation  of  the  four  Authen¬ 
tic  Modes  (or  scales)  in  which  all  the  most  ancient 
melodies  are  written. 

Since  the  thirteenth  century  these  four  Authentic 
Modes  have  been  named  after  the  ancient  Greek 
scales  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
derived,  as  follows:  1,  Dorian;  2,  Phrygian;  3, 
Lydian;  4,  Mixo-lvdian. 


1.  2. 


Each  Mode  consists  of  8  natural  notes  of  the  Dia¬ 
tonic  Scale — a  perfect  fifth,  or  diapente,  below,  joined 
to  perfect  fourth,  or  diatessaron,  above.  The  lowest 
note  of  the  scale  is  called  the  “Final”  (corresponding 
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to  the  tonic”  of  the  modern  scale),  because,  though 
the  melody  may  range  through  the  entire  octave,  it 
ends  regularly  on  that  note;  and  the  fifth  note  above 
the  binal,  that  which  forms  the  junction  of  the 
diapente  and  diatessaron,  is  called  the  “Dominant,” 
except  in  the  Phrygian  Mode,  where  C  is  substituted 
for  B  (in  the  illustrations  above  and  below,  for  con¬ 
venience,  the  Final  is  marked  by  a  whole  note  and 
the  Dominant  by  a  half  note). 

One  peculiarity  of  these  aneient  scales  to  modern 
eais  is  that  the  place  of  the  semi  tones  varies  in 
each  scale. 


Plagal  Modes. 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Saint  Am¬ 
brose,  Saint  Gregory  added  to  the  Authentic  Modes 
foui  Plagal  (or  relative)  Modes,  each  a  fourth  below 
its  corresponding  original  and  called  by  the  same 
name,  with  the  prefix  “hypo”  (meaning  below)  as 
follows:  5,  Hypo-dorian;  6,  Hvpo-phrygian ;  7, 

Hvpo-lydian ;  8,  Hypo-mixo-lydian. 


5. 

6. 

m-n - 1 - 1 — 1 - 

— S - 1 

— H - ^  1 

M 

8. 

I  —  -m- 


7. 


3.  the  Mediation;  a  short  melodic  phrase  adapted 
to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  first  half  of  the 
verse. 

4.  The  Second  Peciting  (Note,  like  the  first. 

The  Ending,  or  Close,  a  short  melodic  phrase 
adapted  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  second 
half  of  the  verse. 

The  following  example  shows  the  Third  Tone  di¬ 
vided  into  the  five  proper  sections. 


(a)  The  last  notes  of  the  Antiphon  as  sung  before 
file  Psalm;  (b)  the  Intonation  leading  to  (c),  the 
First  Reciting  Note;  (d)  the  Mediation;  (e)  the 
Second  Recitation  Note;  (f)  the  Ending;  (g)  the 
first  notes  of  the  Antiphon,  as  resumed  after  the 
Psalm. 

Each  of  these  Gregorian  Tones  had  several  endings 
to  gi\  e  variety  to  the  melody  in  its  numerous  repe¬ 
titions. 


±  iitj  ioi  ni  oi  our  modern  double  chants  has  been 
derived  from  these  Gregorian  Tones,  the  Intonation 
having  been  discarded. 


that  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  take  advantage  of 
the  excellence  and  perfection  of  some  modern 
methods  placed  at  our  disposal,  such  as  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  various  wind  pressures,  the  variety  of 
effects  to  be  obtained  by  couplers,  and  other  re¬ 
sources;  but 

that  it  is  not  artistic  to  abuse  these  modern  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  couplers, 
up  and  down,  cannot  become  substitutes  for  separate 
i  anks  of  pipes ;  that  a  few  stops  on  heavy  wind  pres¬ 
sure  may  produce  the  power,  but  never  the  variety 
and  effect,  of  a  large  organ  of  accepted  design. 

I  hat  too  many  repetitions  of  similar  stops  are 
not  altogether  desirable,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
monotony  and  for  other  reasons. 

that  a  variety  of  tone-color  in  the  foundation 
stops  is  not  incompatible  with  a  diapason  foundation. 

that  for  secondary  departments  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  a  foundation  contrasting  in  tone  to  that  of 
the  premier  or  chief  department. 

that  it  is  not  artistic  to  introduce  into  an  organ  of 
medium  size  the  remarkable  and  crowning  features 
of  an  instrument  of  the  largest  dimensions;  such  as 
tuba  stops  of  16  ft.,  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  an  instrument 
that  contains  but  ten  stops  on  the  great  (which  is 
perhaps  without  a  mixture),  a  pedal  of  few  stops, 
etc.  Let  these  things  are  done. 

*  *  * 


Each  of  these  scales  also  consists  of  a  perfect  fifth 
and  a  perfect  fourth;  but  their  relative  position  is 
reversed,  the  fourth  being  below  the  fifth.  In  the 
Flagal  scales  the  Final  is  no  longer  the  lowest  note, 
but  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  corresponding  Au¬ 
thentic  Mode,  thus  the  Final  of  the  Hypo-dorian 
Mode  is  not  A,  but  D,  and  a  melody  in  that  Mode, 
though  ranging  about  A  to  A,  ends ‘regularly  on  D, 
as  in  the  Dorian  Mode. 

This  system  of  scales  was  later  extended  by  the 
addition  of  two  more  Authentic  Modes  having  their 
linals  on  A  and  G,  called  HJolian  and  Ionian,  and 
two  corresponding  Plagal  Modes,  the  Hypo-molian, 
and  Hvpo-ionian,  the  whole  forming  one  great  scheme 
in  which  the  Authentic  Modes  were  the  1st,  3d,  5th, 
7th,  9th,  and  11th,  and  the  Plagal  Modes  were  the 
-d,  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  and  12th,  as  follows:  — 


NO.  MODE. 

COMPASS. 

FINAL. 

DOMIIS 

L  Dorian  . 

.  D  to  D 

D 

A 

2.  Hypo-dorian  . 

.  A  to  A 

D 

F 

3.  Phrygian  . 

E 

C 

4.  Hypo-phrygian  . . . 

.  B  to  B 

E 

A 

5.  Lydian  . 

F 

C 

6.  Hypo-lydian  . 

.  C  to  C 

F 

A 

7.  Mixo-lydian  . 

.  G  to  G 

G 

D 

8.  Hypo-mixo-lydian 

..  D  to  D 

G 

c 

9.  AColian  . 

.  A  to  A 

A 

E 

10.  Hvpo-seolian  . 

.  EtoE 

A 

c 

11.  Ionian  . 

.  CtoC 

C 

G 

12.  Hypo-ionian  .  . 

.  Gr  to  G 

C 

E 

Gregorian  Tones. 

Ihe  Gregorian  Tones  (or  Psalm-tunes)  are  beyond 
all  controversy  the  oldest  melodies  known  to  be  in 
existence,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  trace  them  to 
their  original  source.  These  Gregorian  Psalm  Tones 
are  the  only  known  form  of  simple  melody  to  which 
it  is  possible  to  sing  the  words  of  the  Psalms  without 
obscuring  their  sense.  In  the  Roman  Office  Books  the 
Psalm  is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  special  An¬ 
tiphon.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  Antiphon  should 
terminate  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  the  Psalm  Tone  should  do  so, 
since  its  true  termination  is  supplied  by  the  Anti¬ 
phon,  without  which  it  is  incomplete. 

these  Gregorian  Tones  were  originally  eight  in 
number,  on  each  of  the  first  eight  Modes  with  the 
numerical  order  of  which  they  correspond.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  two  irregular  forms  are  in  use:  one, 
Mode  IX,  called  Tonus  Peregrinm,  used  only  for  one 
special  Psalm,  and  on  “Mode  VI,  irregular,”  called 
Tonus  Regius,  sung  at  the  end  of  High  Mass  in  con¬ 
nection  with  prayers  for  the  reigning  Sovereign. 

Each  of  these  Tones  consists  of  five  distinct  mem¬ 
bers: — 

1.  The  Intonation,  consisting  of  two  or  three  notes, 
connecting  the  Psalm  Tone  proper  and  the  Antiphon 
which  preceded  it.  This  Intonation  is  only  suno-  in 
connection  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm. 

2.  The  Reciting  Note,  coincident  with  the  Domi¬ 
nant  of  the  Mode,  on  which  the  first  part  of  the  first 
half  of  the  verse  is  monotoned. 


Ihe  present  writer  is  indebted  to  the  writings  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  W.  S.  Rockstro,  and  Sir  John 
Stainer  for  the  foregoing  facts  relative  to  Gregorian 
Music. — Everett  E.  Truette. 


Permit  me  to  again  call 
EXTEMPORANEOUS  the  attention  of  the  readers 
PLAYING.  of  The  Etude  to  extempo¬ 

raneous  playing,  not  only  on 
the  piano,  but  more  particularly  on  the  organ,  since 
the  organist  in  his  official  capacity  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  ability  in  this  direction 
bv  filling  up  shorter  or  longer  intervals  during  divine 
service. 

Now,  as  regards  extemporizing  on  the  piano,  this 
art  since  the  days  of  Hummel  has  not  been  culti- 
\  ated  much.  Pianists  have  devoted  their  principal 
energies  to  fast  playing.  Slow  playing  with  many  of 
them  is  one  of  the  lost  arts.  Admiration  for  rapid 
execution  is  on  the  decline  and  the  day  is  dawning 
when  an  audience  will  demand  new  attractions,  of 
which  extemporization  on  a  given  theme  may  be  one. 
Of  course  this  requires  higher  musicianship  than  most 
pianists  can  boast. 

In  regard  to  the  form  extemporaneous  playing 
should  take,  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  learn 
what  musicians  have  to  say.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  extemporize  the  shorter  forms  like  waltzes  or 
marches,  but  how  about  the  longer  forms  of  rondos, 
sonatas,  or  variations?  It  is  well  known  that  most 
extemporaneous  playing  on  the  organ  is  a  senseless 
tumbling  over  the  keyboard.  There  should  be  short 
melodic  or  harmonic  motives  employed  in  various 
ways,  thus  giving  a  semblance  of  oneness.  It  is 
even  possible  to  improvize  a  fugue,  as  witness  the 
exhibitions  of  this  art  in  those  concerts  given  all 
over  this  country  by  M.  Guilmant  several  seasons 
ago.- — H.  S. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  Meyrick  Roberts,  in  a 
PLANNING  AN  long  article  on  organ  building  in  a 
ORGAN.  recent  number  of  the  London 

Musical  Opinion,  has  formulated 
the  following  general  principles,  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in  planning  an 
organ: — - 

That  the  great  organ  is  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ment,  and  should  always  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible. 

That  the  various  departments  should  be  in  due 
proportion  to  each  other. 

That  it  is  not  artistic  to  have  one  department  made 
exceptionally  complete  by  sacrificing  the  true  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  others. 

That  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  artistic  re¬ 
sults,  that  the  pedal  organ  should  not  only  provide 
basses  to  the  principal  stops  of  the  organ,  but  should 
include  suitable  basses  to  the  principal  stops  of  the 
secondary  departments,  both  as  regards  variety  of 
tone-color  and  expressiveness. 

that  all  stops  should  be  of  complete  compass. 
(This  does  not  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  the 
octave  transmission  system  employed  in  pedal  or¬ 
gans.) 


The  Royal  College  of  Organists  of 
MIXTURES.  London  are  about  to  move  into  their 
new  quarters.  They  have  leased  the 
buildings  of  the  National  Training  School,  and  vari¬ 
ous  alterations  have  been  made  to  render  the  build¬ 
ings  suitable.  There  are  two  halls — one  for  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  other  for  lectures  and  recitals.  A 
three-manual  organ,  built  by  Norman  &  Beard,  has 
bfen  erected  in  the  larger  hall,  which  will  greatly 
add  to  the  convenience  of  the  members. 

The  following  estimation  of  Dr.  Horatio  W.  Par¬ 
ker’s  new  organ  concerto  from  an  English  program 
is  of  interest:  “The  concerto  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Di .  Parker  s  first  Sabbatical  year  as  Professor  of 
Music  at  Yale  L^niversity.  He  spent  the  year  abroad, 
began  the  composition  at  Munich,  where  he  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Rheinberger,  and  completed  it  in  Paris  in 
the  winter  of  1901-1902.  The  Munich  association  is 
significant  we  imagine,  for  the  late  Professor  Rhein¬ 
berger  was  one  of  the  few  contemporary  composers 
who  wrote  for  organ  and  orchestra.  Dr.  Parker’s 
concerto  is  in  four  movements:  An  Allegro  mod¬ 
erate,  in  E-flat  minor;  an  Andante,  in  B  major;  an 
Allegretto,  in  E  major;  and  an  Allegro  molto  riso- 
luto,  in  E-fiat  major.  The  contrapuntal  style  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  churchly  instrument  finds  ample  il¬ 
lustration  in  the  extended  fugato  of  the  Finale,  while 
the  lighter  spirit  speaks  out  of  the  Allegretto,  which 
has  its  rhythm  accentuated  with  delightful  effect  by 
the  kettle-drum,  which  open  the  movement  with 
four  measures  solo.” 

Two  Organ  Recitals  were  given  by  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Gale  in  All  Souls’  Church,  New  York,  in  April. 

A  series  of  Organ  Recitals  was  given  by  Mr.  J. 
Warren  Andrews  in  The  Church  of  the  Divine  Pa¬ 
ternity,  New  York,  during  March  and  April. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Guild  of  Or¬ 
ganists  was  to  be  held  at  the  South  Church,  New 
\  ork,  on  April  28th.  An  account  of  the  meeting  will 
be  found  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Etude. 

Chevalier  Auguste  Wiegande,  the  well-known  Bel¬ 
gian  organist,  who  was  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  R.  C. 
Church  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  of  appendi¬ 
citis,  May  26th.  He  was  for  many  years  the  organist 
of  the  Town  Hall  in  Sydney,  Australia,  and  had 
traveled  extensively,  giving  concerts  in  several  coun¬ 
tries. 

Organs  and  Tuning,”  by  Thomas  Elliston,  a  prac¬ 
tical  handbook  for  organists,  third  edition,  1898, 
contains  much  valuable  information  for  organists. 
While  much  of  the  material  refers  to  old-stvled 
organs,  the  principles  which  are  explained  have  their 
value  in  giving  the  young  organist  an  insight  into 
the  theory  of  his  instrument. 

A  vocabulary  of  stops,  which  is  wisely  labeled 
“Subject  to  great  variation,”  gives  the  definition  and 
a  partial  description  of  many  stops,  and  is  useful  to 
the  organ  student. 

Chapters,  which  have  been  added  since  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  on  electric  and  pneumatic  action,  as  well  as  on 
the  various  styles  of  electric  action,  make  the  book- 
more  interesting  and  useful  than  many  of  the  older 
handbooks  which  have  for  a  long  time  been  standard. 
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Conducted  b<  GEORGE  LtHiviANN. 


Under  the  title,  “The  Phys- 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  iology  of  Bowing,”  Dr.  F.  A. 
OF  BOWING.  Steinhausen,  a  German  physi¬ 

cian,  has  published  a  book 
which  should  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  all  violin¬ 
ists.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  book  is 
published  in  the  German  language,  for  the  majority 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless  unfamiliar  with  German, 
or  they  are  probably  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it 
to  grasp  the  more  or  less  complicated  sentences  em¬ 
ployed,  as  a  rule,  by  a  German  of  a  scientific  mind. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  on  general  principles, 
that  Dr.  Steinhausen’s  manner  of  expression  and 
general  style  are  what  may  be  termed  old  fashioned. 
His  sentences  are  needlessly  long,  their  structure  is 
complicated;  and  throughout  his  whole  book  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  more  simple  and  lucid  language 
employed  by  scientific  German  writers  of  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Steinhausen  maintains  that  few  teachers  or 
players  are  familiar  with  the  physiologic  truths  of 
bowing;  and  the  facts  and  ideas  which  he  presents  in 
his  "Physiology  of  Bowing”  are  intended  to  prove 
that  (1)  the  belief  that  all  skill  with  the  bow  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  or  solely  on  a  loose  wrist  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  fallacy,  and  that  (2)  far  greater  skill  would 
result  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  arm  and  an  understanding  of  the  physiologic  side 
of  correct  bowing. 

We  are  probably  correct  in  assuming  that  Dr. 
Steinhausen  does  not  mean  that  every  boy  or  girl 
studying  the  violin  should  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  technical  questions  which  he  discusses.  His  pro¬ 
test  refers,  in  all  probability,  to  the  ignorance  ex¬ 
isting  among  prominent  teachers,  authors,  and  so- 
called  authorities  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  student  of  the  violin.  He  maintains, 
and  quite  correctly,  that,  if  the  teacher  has  no 
actual  knowledge  of  the  physiologic  truths  of  bow¬ 
ing,  he  is  unable  to  guide  his  pupils  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  pupil’s  accom¬ 
plishments  depend  upon  guesswork  and  chance.  And 
that  the  whole  structure  of  good  bowing  does  not 
rest  on  a  “loose  wrist,”  as  most  so-called  authorities 
affirm  and  believe,  is  simple  for  Dr.  Steinhausen  to 
prove,  though  it  may  not  be  equally  simple  for  all 
his  readers  to  understand. 

Before  entering  upon  the  purely  technical  side  of 
the  question.  Dr.  Steinhausen  offers  his  readers  the 
most  logical,  convincing  evidence  that  the  widest 
disagreement  exists  among  prominent  authors  and 
teachers  on  most  questions  appertaining  to  bowing, 
and  that  our  accepted  authorities  of  the  past  and 
present  have  groped  in  the  dark  in  their  effort  to 
teach  the  correct  principles  of  good  bowing.  It  is 
a  translation  of  this  portion  of  Dr.  Steinhausen’s 
work  which  we  herewith  present  to  our  readers. 
We  regret  the  infeasibility  of  reproducing  the  entire 
work,  but  we  promise  to  acquaint  our  readers  with 
other  interesting  sections  of  “The  Physiology  of 
Bowing”  in  future  issues  of  The  Etude. 

“That  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
bowing  exists,”  says  Dr.  Steinhausen,  “is  easily 
proven  by  a  perusal  of  the  literature  existing  on 
this  subject.  It  is  natural  that  practical  illustra¬ 
tion — that  is,  the  knowledge  personally  imparted  by 
the  teacher  —  is  preferable  to,  and  more  advanta¬ 
geous  than,  even  the  most  lucid  theoretic  treatise. 
But  if  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  knowledge  of 
a  subject  is  reflected  in  existing  literature  treating 
of  such  a  subject,  we  must  not  refuse  to  recognize 
the  strange  inconsistencies  existing  between  theory 
and  practice  in  all  that  appertains  to  bowing. 

“Among  violin  methods,  Spohr’s  work  stands  prom¬ 
inently  at  the  head  of  the  list.1  It  is  generally  main¬ 
tained,  it  is  true,  that  this  method  has  not  achieved 


1  If  Dr.  Steinhausen’s  estimate  of  Spohr’s  work  is 
based  on  its  musical  interest  and  worth,  we  heartily 
agree  with  him;  but  every  intelligent  violinist  surely 
knows  that  this  famous  method  is  of  practically  no 
•value  to  the  beginner. — G.  L. 


results  comparable  with  the  results  of  Spohr’s  per¬ 
sonal  influence  and  teachings.  But  it  is  an  indispu¬ 
table  fact  that,  despite  this  master’s  fine  powers  of 
observation,  the  truth  escaped  him,  though  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  natural  laws  that 
govern  the  axis  and  activities  of  the  wrist.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  ‘drawing  the  bow  to  and 
fro  with  the  thumb  and  the  second  finger’;  he  in¬ 
sists  on  the  independent  action  of  the  fingers;  teaches 
a  ‘change  of  grip’  (Griffwechsel)  as  the  fundamental 
movement ;  and  correctly  estimates  the  importance  of 
the  wrist  as  a  secondary  matter. 

“  It  is  quite  characteristic  that  this  close  relation 
between  change  of  grip  and  the  whole  art  of  bowing 
has  remained  neglected,  despite  its  obvious  possibili¬ 
ties  of  development.  Spohr’s  correct  conclusion  is 
almost  forgotten;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wholly 
unnatural  views  of  Courvoisier  are,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  responsible  for  this.  Spohr’s  ideas  of  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  bow  and  the  general  position  of  the 
hand  may  differ  from  strictly  modern  ideas  on  the 
subject,  but  Courvoisier  goes  so  far  as  positively  to 
declare  these  ideas  erroneous  and  to  condemn  them. 
Surely  the  principles  taught  by  David  and  Sitt  are 
less  clear  and  definite  than  Spohr’s,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  more  modern  authors,  such  as  Wass- 
mann  and  Jockisch.  .  .  . 

“Every  well-trained  violinist  and  ’cellist  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  draws  the  bow  more  or  less  correctly  despite 
all  the  false  theories  existing  on  the  subject.  Indeed, 
to  do  otherwise  is  practically  an  impossibility.  No 
one,  however,  cares  to  account  for  such  inconsis¬ 
tencies.  The  time  and  strength  wasted  by  every 
player  in  struggling  through  all  the  false  theories 
before  arriving  at  the  truth  seem  incredible.  Spohr 
was  certainly  correctly  guided  by  the  feeling  that 
there  should  be  freedom  of  movement  between  the 
fingers  and  the  bow.” 

After  strongly  condemning  Courvoisier’s  whole 
scheme  of  bowing,  and  expressing  the  greatest  aston¬ 
ishment  that  this  author’s  ideas  have  been  accepted 
on  all  sides,  or,  at  least,  that  they  have  remained 
unchallenged,  Dr.  Steinhausen  lays  before  his  read¬ 
ers  the  following  interesting  facts: — 

“There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  all  the 
fingers  are  employed  in  drawing  the  bow.  No  one 
seriously  believes  that  the  fourth  finger  takes  no 
part  in  the  act  of  manipulating  and  controlling  the 
bow.  As  the  question,  however,  of  how  close  to¬ 
gether,  or  far  apart,  the  fingers  should  be  placed  on 
the  bow,  there  is  absolutely  no  agreement.  Some 
maintain  that  the  fingers  should  be  pressed  firmly 
together,  permitting  not  the  slightest  intervening 
space  between  them;  others,  again,  that  they  should 
touch  one  another  but  lightly.  Spohr  assures  us 
that  even  the  tips  of  the  fingers  must  be  pressed 
firmly  together. 

“As  regards  the  application  of  strength  in  holding 
the  bow,  no  two  opinions  can  be  found  to  agree. 
Campagnoli  tells  us  that  the  bow  must  not  be 
grasped  too  tightly;  that,  indeed,  it  should  be  held 
quite  lightly;  Courvoisier  maintains  that  it  must  be 
grasped  so  firmly  that  the  position  of  the  hand,  once 
assumed,  cannot  be  disturbed.  Jockisch,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  says  that  the  bow  should  be  held  loosely 
enough  to  enable  the  hand  and  arm  to  yield  to  the 
requirements  of  all  long  strokes.  According  to 
Dancla,  all  the  fingers  should  press  the  bow  with 
an  equal  degree  of  strength;  whereas  Hohmann- 
Heim  insists  (quite  correctly)  that  each  finger  has  its 
own  peculiar  functions  and  duties.  But  even  in  this 
latter  ‘School’  we  find  the  inconsistent  injunction 
that  ‘the  position  of  the  fingers  must  remain  un¬ 
changed.’  Kummer  and  Lee  tell  us  that  the  position 
of  the  second  and  third  fingers  and  the  thumb  must 
not  be  changed,  but  that  the  first  and  fourth  fingers 
should  be  allowed  freedom  of  action. 

The  Position  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Fingers. 

“According  to  Dancla,  the  bow  should  be  grasped 
at  the  first  finger  joint,  whereas  Leopold  Mozart 
permits  a  choice  between  the  first  and  second  joints. 


David  teaches  that  the  first  finger  must  clasp  the 
bow  at  the  second  joint,  and  that,  in  the  down  stroke, 
it  should  gradually  be  more  inclined  toward  the 
stick.  Spohr  says  the  bow  should  rest  in  the  hollow 
of  the  first  joint,  but  that  it  should  approach  the 
second  joint  in  the  down  stroke.  Casorti  confines 
finger  pressure  to  the  first  digit,  and  limits  this 
pressure  to  the  down  stroke.  Jockisch  advocates  a 
change  of  position  for  the  first  finger  during  the 
stroke;  that  is,  from  the  first  to  the  second  joint. 
In  direct  opposition  to  this,  Courvoisier  asserts  that 
the  position  of  the  first  finger  must  be  definite  and 
unfluctuating.  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Baillot  vaguely 
declare  that  all  the  fingers  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  are  neither  outstretched  nor  twined  about  the 
bow.  Bewildered  by  such  conflicting  opinions,  the 
player  must  surely  wonder  whether  there  are  any 
possible  positions  left  for  the  fingers  to  assume! 

“Similar  conflicting  opinions  are  expressed  regard¬ 
ing  the  utility  of  the  fourth  finger.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Kross,  the  little  finger  is  a  sort  of  regulator; 
if  we  accept  the  convictions  of  Casorti,  Hohmann- 
Heim,  and  Sitt,  it  carries  the  bow  to  and  fro,  is 
easily  capable  of  lifting  it  from  the  strings,  and,  for 
this  latter  reason,  more  especially,  should  always  re¬ 
main  on  the  stick.  Courvoisier  maintains  that,  when 
playing  at  the  middle  or  the  upper  part  of  the  bow, 
the  fourth  finger  is  a  superfluous  digit,  and  that  its 
usefulness  is  limited  to  a  certain  degree  of  control  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  general  position  of  the  hand. 
Singer  and  Seifriz,  however,  inform  us  that  it  is 
absolutely  natural  to  raise  the  fourth  finger  in  the 
down  stroke,  but  add  that  its  immediate  return  to 
the  bow  is  imperative.  Strange  to  say,  they  do  not 
tell  us  anything  definite  or  comprehensible  regarding 
the  precise  moment  when  the  fourth  finger  should 
again  rest  on  the  bow.  Holimann-Heim  insists  that 
the  fingers  must  not  shift  about  on  the  bow,  whereas 
Jockisch  assures  us  that  all  the  fingers,  and  more 
especially  the  fourth,  may  change  their  position. 

The  Position  of  the  Thumb. 

“All  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Baillot,  agree 
that  the  thumb  should  assume  a  bent  position,  but 
Baillot’s  injunction  is  to  avoid  this  very  position. 
Some  insist  that  the  tip  of  the  thumb  be  placed 
directly  opposite  the  second  finger,  others  declare 
that  its  best  position  is  opposite  (between)  the 
second  and  third  fingers.  Singer  and  Seifriz  lav 
stress  on  the  inadvisability  of  pressing  the  thumb 
firmly  against  the  bow,  on  the  ground  that  such 
pressure  unnecessarily  taxes  the  hand;  but  Dancla 
assures  us  that  the  player’s  strength  depends  upon 
this  very  pressure.  Hiebsch  seems  to  be  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  thumb  and  the  first  finger  play  a  sort 
of  antagonistic  part  against  each  other;  that  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  unbalances  the  stroke  in 
every  attempt  to  play  softly  at  the  heel  of  the  bow; 
that  a  diminuendo  in  the  up  stroke  requires  in¬ 
creased  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  a  yielding  of  the 
first  finger;  that  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  play¬ 
ing  crescendo  in  the  down  sfroke;  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  pressure  of  the  thumb  is  imperative  in  every 
change  of  stroke. 

“Courvoisier  is  the  only  author  who  maintains 
that  the  nail  of  the  thumb  must  constantly  remain 
pressed  against  the  metal  band  which  encircles  the 
hair;  but  such  an  opinion  is  obviously  a  part  of  his 
theory  that  the  position  of  the  hand  must  be  in¬ 
flexible. 

The  Wrist. 

“It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  func¬ 
tions  and  activities  of  the  wrist  have  been  given  the 
utmost  prominence  by  all  writers  on  the  subject.  In¬ 
deed,  the  wrist  is  narrowly  regarded  as  the  pre¬ 
dominating  factor  in  bowing,  with  the  result  that 
little  or  no  importance  is  attached  to  the  other 
joints  and  members  of  the  arm.  In  a  word,  the 
entire  mechanism  of  good  bowing,  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  opinion,  depends  upon  flexibility  of  the  wrist. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  opinion,  there  is 
no  agreement  among  the  authors  respecting  the 
wrist’s  co-operative  work.  Beriot,  for  instance,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  forearm  must  invariably  remain  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  wrist,  even  when  playing  at 
the  point  of  the  bow — an  attitude  which  manifestly 
precludes  the  possibility  of  more  than  the  slightest 
degree  of  co-operation  of  the  wrist.  According  to 
Kross,  only  the  wrist  should  be  used  in  bowing,  and 
no  other  part  of  the  arm  should  be  sympathetically 
active.  Meertz  believes  it  impossible  for  the  arm  to 
do  excellent  work.  Courvoisier  says  that  the  trans¬ 
verse  axis  of  the  wrist  must  be  in  a  parallel  posi- 
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tion  with  the  bow.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
this  is  a  physical  impossibility  when  drawing  the 
entire  length  of  the  bow.  Kreutzer,  Rode,  and 
Baillot  demand  a  similar  impossibility  in  requiring 
that  the  hand  be  in  identically  the  same  position 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

“The  wrist  must  remain  in  a  ‘natural’  position, 
according  to  Singer  and  Seifriz,  but  in  a  ‘more  up¬ 
ward’  than  ‘downward’;  while  David  tells  us  that, 
when  playing  at  the  heel  of  the  bow,  the  wrist  should 
not  be  raised  too  greatly.  How  is  it  possible,  we  ask, 
to  understand  such  vague  injunctions?  .  . 

“Seveik  has  written  hundreds  of  studies  intended 
to  develop  flexibility  of  the  wrist.  His  absorption 
in  the  one  idea  that  everything  depends  upon  the 
wrist  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  prevailing  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bowing.” 

*  *  * 

A  few  years  ago  the  name 
A  FEW  WORDS  of  Seveik  (pronounced  Shave- 
\\  ITH  PROFESSOR  chek)  was  known  only  to  a 
SEVCIK.  few  of  his  pupils.  To-day  he 

is  one  of  the  most-talked-of 
persons  in  the  violin  world,  and  holds  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  Marchesi  in  vocal  art  and  of  Lesche- 
tizky  in  pianoforte  playing.  And  why?  Because  a  few 
years  ago  the  young  Bohemian  violinist,  Jan  Kubelik, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  England,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  press  as  having  the  most  perfect 
technic  of  any  living  violinist.  Opinions  as  to 
technic  naturally  differ  considerably;  still,  nearly 
all  those  who  have  heard  Kubelik  agree  that  for 
a  flawless,  perfeetly-in-tune  technic  and  a  tone 
free  from  the  slightest  scratch,  he  is  unequaled. 
Godowskv  refers  to  Kubelik’s  technic  as  being 
similar  to,  and  of  having  the  certainty  of,  the 
most  perfect  pianoforte  technic. 

But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,” 
and  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  several 
other  young  violinists  from  Sevcik’s  hands,  fore¬ 
most  among  which  being  Kocian  and  Marie  Hall, 
that  Seveik  became  really  the  great  maestro.  And 
now,  instead  of  paying  only  a  few  kronen  for  a 
lesson,  it  has  become  an  honor  to  receive  lessons 
from  him. 

Born  in  Bohemia  of  Bohemian  parents  in  1852, 

Seveik  stai  ted  in  life  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  eminent  soloist,  and  after  finishing  the  Corn 
servatorium  course  under  Bennewitz  had  already 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  Paganini  player. 

By  the  way,  Paganini  is  still  a  great  favorite  of 
his,  and  fills  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart,  and  it 
is  due  to  Seveik  that  a  great  deal  of  his  music 
has  been  levived  and  is  still  played.  In  his  music 
1  oom  to-day  is  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  among  those 
of  his  favorite  pupils,  a  large  portrait  of  Paganini, 
and  under  it  one  of  Paganini’s  original  programs, 
which  he  naturally  prizes  greatly  and  which  to¬ 
day  is  of  great  historic  interest. 

But  realizing,  like  so  many  others,  that  he  was 
not  the  violinist  that  he  wanted  to  or  should 
have  become,  Seveik  decided  upon  devoting  himself 
to  teaching,  and  of  making  it  possible  for  others  to 
accomplish  what  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  do 
under  the  old  methods.  About  this  time,  too.  he 
met  with  that  accident,  quite  a  simple  accident  in 
itself,  a  string  breaking  across  his  eye,  but  touching 
a  vital  part  which  eventually  resulted  in  his  losing 
the  sight  of  that  eye.  These  things  naturally  all 
tended  to  his  being  a  teacher  rather  than  a  public 
performer,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  com¬ 
menced  to  write  his  colossal  work — “School  of  Violin 
Playing,”  which  has  already  found  its  way  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe  and  is  used  in  every  Conservatory 
•of  note.  During  the  following  years  he  taught  in 
Russia,  until  he  finally  decided  on  settling  in  Prague. 

Since  his  residence  in  Prague,  and  especially  during 
the  last  few  years,  his  influence  has  been  very  great” 

as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts: _ 

T'or  some  years  past  a  number”  of  concerts  were 
got  up  which  had  always  proved  a  financial  failure 
until  the  happy  idea  struck  the  promoters  of  inviting 
Seveik  to  interest  himself  in  them.  This  he  has  now 
one  and  conducts  the  big  orchestra,  the  strings  of 
which  consist  entirely  of  his  own  pupils.  The  concerts 
have  now  become  so  popular  that  instead  of  there 
being  a  deficiency,  there  is  a  large  surplus,  which  is 
divided  equally  between  the  members  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  After  one  of  these  performances  recently  given 
each  student  received  as  much  as  sixty  marks,  and 
journalists  came  from  all  parts,  which  resulted  in 

r\  favorable  notices  appearing  in  many  of  the  lead-  ing. 
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ing  papers.  In  consequence  of  this  success  Seveik 
was  presented  with  a  spray  of  silver  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  fan,  each  leaf  bearing  the  inscription  of  one 
of  his  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  concert. 

Ill  his  daily  hfe  Seveik  is  an  extremely  simple  man; 
He  is  a  vegetarian  and  a  nonsmoker.  When  not  at 
ome  teaching  the  saying  goes,  one  may  be  sure  of 
finding  him  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  indulging  in 
his  favorite  pastime— taking  a  stroll.  He  is  a  great 
believer  in  hard  work;  indeed,  hard  work  is  his  motto, 
and  he  sets  an  example  himself  by  teaching  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  two,  and  again  from  four 
to  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten  in  the  evening;  and 
whether  one  has  the  first  or  the  last  lesson,  he  is 
equally  painstaking  and,  however  tired  he  may  be 
the  pupil  never  knows  it!  He  has  that  extraordinary 
faculty  of  being  able  to  instil  into  every  pupil 
enthusiasm  and  the  ability  to  work  hard  and  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  these  qualities  are  largely  account¬ 
able  for  the  excellent  results  he  attains. 

'Then,  again,  Seveik  shows  an  unusual  interest  in 
ns  best  pupils,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
or  him,  during  his  early  morning  walk  between  7 
and  8  o  clock,  to  just  “drop  in”  at  a  pupil’s  and 
see  how  he  is  practicing!  He  is  also  so  unlike  and 
in  such  direct  contrast  to  most  German  teachers  in 
tfiat  he  is  always  encouraging  to  his  pupils,  and  only 
too  glad  to  hear  of  their  achievements,  however 
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small,  such  as  playing  in  public,  in  soirees ,  etc. 
The  writer  recently  had  the  opportunity,  too,  of 
seeing  a  letter  written  to  a  pupil,  and  not 'one  of  his 
best  pupils  by  any  means,  in  which  he  addressed  the 

envelope  with  the  words  “Herrn  - ,  Violin 

Virtuos.”  These  little  things,  though  perhaps  small 
m  themselves,  all  tend  to  give  pupils  confidence, 
which,  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  half  the  battle! 
Most  of  the  pupils  receive  a  lesson  only  once  in  ten 
days;  so  that  he  is  able  to  take  close  on  a  hundred, 
and  has  representatives  from  England,  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Poland,  Africa, 
Norway,  Roumania,  etc.,  in  fact,  from  almost  every 
country,  and  some  pupils  even  come  to  Prague  from 
Beilin  and  Dresden  each  week  for  lessons.  Among 
his  pupils  are  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Wieniaw” 
ski,  the  son  of  Hugo  Herrmann  of  Frankfurt,  and 
the  son  of  the  great  Wilhelmj. 

In  composition  Seveik  has  written  many  small 
pieces  for  violin,  among  which  might  be  mentioned 
his  Bohemian  dances,  which,  though  perhaps  small 
fiom  the  musical  point  of  view,  are  nevertheless 
very  effective  and,  above  all,  violinistical. — H  Nevill 
Smith. 


There  is  a  technic  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  play- 


A  The  music  teacher  in  a  small 

THE  AMATEUR  town  or  in  college  work  is  often 
ORCHESTRA.  necessarily  a  versatile  person, 

capable  of  obtaining  good  re¬ 
sults  in  two  or  more  branches,  generally  combining 
the  teaching  of  piano  playing  with  singing,  or  violin 
playing.  Specialization,  while  no  doubt  best  for  the 
city  teacher,  is  frequently  impossible  in  a  small  town, 
where  the  field  is  limited;  and  there  are  numerous 
small  colleges  and  academies  all  over  the  countrv 
which  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  have  any  musical 
depaitment  at  all,  to  employ  teachers  who  can  teach 
more  than  one  branch. 

Considering  the  number  of  teachers  who  are  com¬ 
bining  piano  and  violin,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
possibilities  of  orchestral  work  are  so  much  over¬ 
looked.  Given  a  few  violin  pupils  as  a  nucleus,  a 
competent  teacher  can  in  a  short  while  build  up  an 
orchestral  class  which  will  not  only  be  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  his  pupils,  but  also  reflect  credit  on  himself. 
In  college  work,  a  school  orchestra  is  an  attractive 
feature  of  student  life  and  an  advertising  medium 
not  to  be  despised. 

One  can  begin  with  simple  violin  duets,— say, 
Pleyel,  Op.  8,  or  Mazas,  Op.  38,  arranged  with  piano 
accompaniment,  using  two  or  more  violins  on  each 
part,  when  necessary,  and  gradually  adding  other  in¬ 
struments  as  interest  awakens.  It  may  be  necessary, 
at  first,  for  the  teacher  to  arrange  "the  music  him¬ 
self,  simplifying  some  of  the  parts  occasionally  to 
bung  them  within  the  ability  of  his  performers. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  hamlet  but  boasts 
of  fair  amateur  players  on  the  flute,  clarinet, 
cornet,  and  trombone,  whose  co-operation  can  Gen¬ 
erally  be  obtained,  while  some  of  the  violinists 
can  be  induced  to  take  up  the  other  string  instru¬ 
ments,  viola,  ’cello,  and  bass  viol. 

In  the  college  with  which  the  writer  is  con¬ 
nected  an  excellent  orchestra  of  eighteen  pieces 
has  been  gradually  built  up.  We  began  with  a 
few  violins  and  piano,  the  other  instruments  beiim 
added  as  interest  became  aroused,  until  at  pres” 
ent  the  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  Six  first 
violins,  three  second  violins,  bass  viol,  two  flutes 
clarinet,  two  cornets,  trombone,  drums,  and  piano.' 

If  it  is  found  impossible  to  procure  performers 
on  the  wind  instruments  a  substitute  can  be  had 
in  small  harmoniums,  each  containing  a  single  set 
of  reeds,  imitating  the  tone  of  the  various  instru¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  same  compass,  on  which  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  respective  instruments  are 
played.  This  is  often  done,  and  is  said  to  be  quite 
effective. — Frederick  A.  Franklin 


»  I  think  violin-lovers  will 

A  IIDDLE  DREAM,  believe  my  story,  especially 

,  .  tliey  have  hunted  for  a 

certain  make  and  tone  for  years,  as  I  did,  and 
enjoyed  the  two  weeks’  violin-visits  that  are  so 
kindly  allowed  by  dealers. 

Who,  among  those  who  draw  the  bow,  has  not 
felt  the  thrill  of  reverence  and  rapture  while 
spirits  of  masters  long  dead  speak  through  the 
medium  of  frangible  bits  of  wood  cunnino-ly 
placed,  whose  immutability  defies  time?  And 
who,  among  real  fiddle-lovers,  has  not  heard  the  voice 
of  one  master  answer  the  voice  of  another  throuo-h 
these  same  mediums? 

Dominions  Montagnana  was  the  one  on  whom  I 
had  placed  my  affections,  and  having  heard  that  some 

°n+ewuB?St0n  had  f°r  Sale  a  oenuifie  Montagnana 
with  the  tone-quality  I  especially  desired,  I  straight- 
way  sped  to  Boston.  Arriving  there,  I  learned  that 
my  love  had  been  sold,  and  had  left  for  Chicao-0 
Now  ehicago,  of  all  places!  There  is  a  man  in 
that  city  who  is  an  excellent  judge  of  stringed  in- 
stiuments,  and  never  lets  a  genuine  model  escape 
urn  if  he  can  help  it.  My  spirits  fell  at  the  thought 
of  the  danger  threatening  Dominico.  “Perhaps  even 
no\v  I  reflected,  “she  may  be  in  that  man’s  toils  and 
lost  to  me  forever.”  I  asked  for  and  received  the 
necessary  information  regarding  the  last  purchaser, 
and  staited  to  the  rescue  that  night,  hoping  against 
iope  that  I  would  be  in  time  to  ransom  Montagnana 

“at  h™  h»  ■>"*»«  •«  •"=  <it7 

After  skilful  engineering  I  captured  my  prize  and 
returned.  Upon  reaching  home  I  decided  to  o7ve  him 
a  house-party.  I  wrote  to  three  dealers  and  pro¬ 
em  ed  three  violins  on  two  weeks’  trial. 

•  Tfe  firsit  ®yenin?  we  were  together  I  spent  exclu¬ 
sively  in  their  company,  and  that  night  after  mor- 
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tals  were  wrapped  in  slumber  I  stole  softly  down¬ 
stairs  again  and  rejoined  them.  1  drew  up  a  large 
easy  chair  and  with  many  caresses  laid  them  before 
me  in  a  row. 

Aly  poor  little  Carlo  Landolphus  happened  to  be 
asleep  in  his  case  near  us,  and  Joseph  Guarnerius 
del  Jesu  refused  to  treat  him  as  an  equal.  “Just 
look  at  the  shape  of  his  head,  and  the  way  the 
puriling  was  cut.  That  specimen  has  too  strong  a 
flavor  of  the  hostelry,”  he  said.  1  went  over  to  Carlo, 
took  him  up  gently,  put  him  in  the  music-case,  and 
closed  the  door.  Then  1  went  back  to  the  others  and 
felt  that  1  was  in  the  presence  of  immortals. 

1  have  had  that  feeling  in  old  cathedrals  and  be¬ 
fore  old  paintings,  but  never  so  strongly  as  before 
a  collection  of  those  frail  wooden  shells,  from  which, 
when  bidden,  a  sensitive  soul  responds. 

What  comes  so  close  to  our  heart-life  as  old  violins 
do?  When  they  were  trees  they  sighed  and  sobbed 
over  the  cares  and  troubles  of  many  a  generation, 
and  the  breeze  brushing  by  them  whispered  of  other 
lands  where  they  would  live,  mourn  with  the  sad, 
and  laugh  with  the  happy.  Some  old  violins  have 
seen  and  sung  of  every  phase  of  life,  from  that  of 
the  palace  to  that  of  the  pauper’s  hovel. 

1  had  placed  these  instruments  in  a  row.  First, 
there  was  Prince  Joseph  dressed  in  brownish  yellow, 
and  his  cousin  Carlo  Bergonzi  in  red-brown;  Domini- 
cas  Montagnana  had  on  a  beautiful  brown-red,  rather 
than  red-brown  coat,  a  little  worn  in  the  back,  to 
be  sure,  but  looking  the  courtly  gentleman  for  a’ 
that  and  a’  that.  Then  came  dear  old  Nicolas 
Amati,  slender  and  graceful  in  his  orange-red  suit. 

Guarnerius  looked  over  when  I  took  up  Nicolo, 
and  said  in  his  vexing  way:  “Hello,  I  see  we  have 
the  Signorina  with  us.”  Nicolo  treated  the  remark 
with  contempt,  and  Bergonzi  laughed.  He  and  Guar¬ 
nerius  were  very  annoying,  at  times  making  com¬ 
ments  while  the  others  were  speaking,  and  during 
one  of  Nicolo’s  songs  Joseph  laughed  aloud.  After 
Amati  had  finished  I  said  to  del  Jesu:  “Now,  we 
would  like  you  to  sing  the  Grieg  G  major  sonata.” 

With  his  first  tone  all  else  was  hushed.  His  voice 
— bisr,  full,  rich,  and  magnetic — filled  the  whole  world 
for  us  four,  and  he  sang  on  and  on  through  the 
whole  sonata  with  only  a  sigh  now  and  then  from 
one  of  the  others,  whose  answering  heart  felt  the 
beauty  as  keenly  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  exquisite 
pain. 

Then  Bergonzi  sang  and  tried  to  rival  del  Jesu, 
but  failed  by  a  shade. 

Montagnana  came  next  with  Sarasate’s  “Faust 
Fantasy.”  His  tone,  although  not  so  large  and  full 
as  either  Joseph’s  or  Carlo’s,  was  rich  and  strong, 
and  had  another  quality  that  the  word  luscious 
seems  to  describe. 

It  was  Nicolo’s  turn  again,  and  he  chose  Sinding’s 
“F  Alajor  Suite.”  Guarnerius  laughed  and  said, 
“Nie,  you  can’t  sing  that.  Try  something  nearer 
your  style ;  something  about  beautiful  eyes  and  raven 
tresses.”  Turning  to  me  he  continued:  “I  will  sing 
the  Sinding  ‘Suite’  for  you  after  he  is  through.”  It 
was  very  rude,  but  just  like  Joseph.  Superiority 
does  not  make  him  magnanimous.  He  intends  even 
his  whispers  to  be  heard  at  a  distance,  and  treats 
with  disdain  the  sweet  and  gentle  type. 

Nicolo  was  indignant,  but  with  some  persuasion 
sang  a  Ries  “Suite”  and  Saint-Saens’s  “Swan.”  and 
then  del  Jesu,  restless  to  begin,  sang  the  Sinding 
“Suite.”  I  arose  and  stood  listening,  my  head  bowed 
low  over  him  to  catch  every  shade  of  tone. 

Immediately  we  heard  the  rushing  of  mighty  winds 
through  the  forest.  The  frightened  trees  whispered 
excitedly  that  the  storm  was  coming,  and  then 
swayed,  moaned,  and  bent  low  until  the  first  parox¬ 
ysm  had  passed.  When  they  raised  their  heads  an 
elm  began  a  song  of  mourning,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  maple  who  took  up  the  strain  in  a  different  key. 
This  in  turn  was  stopped  by  the  word  passing  along 
that  another  and  greater  storm  was  sweeping  toward 
us,  intoxicated  with  its  own  strength.  It  raged  for 
a  while,  but  grew  less  and  less  boisterous  until  it 
died  down  and  we  were  taken  into  green  fields. 
The  sun  half  smiled,  the  wind  sighed  and  drew  its 
hand  caressingly  over  the  grass-tops,  and  all  nature 
seemed  trying  to  make  up  like  a  penitent  child, 
while  del  Jesu  told  us  the  story  of  his  love.  He 
loved  intensely,  but  hopelessly,  and  his  grief  was 
heavy.  As  he  told  of  his  ambition,  his  hope,  and 
then  his  utter  disappointment  the  rich  vibrations  of 
his  voice  thrilled  and  sang  through  us. 

At  first  we  sorrowed  with  him  and  then  for  him, 
but  while  the  spell  was  on  us  and  our  sympathy  still 
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deep  and  broody,  he  with  a  recklessness  born  of 
despair  threw  himself  into  the  dance,  and  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed  completely  demoralized  Bergonzi,  who  laughed 
loudly  and  called  things  to  him  that  1  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  which  made  the  others  hilarious. 

His  great  reserve  force  he  saved  for  the  last  move¬ 
ment  where  his  double-stops  were  especially  beau¬ 
tiful. 

After  the  last  vibration  had  ceased  I  laid  him  in 
his  case.  Mo  one  spoke.  As  I  sank  back  in  my  chair 
exhausted  I  heard  a  deep-drawn,  grief-laden  sigh,  and 
turning  saw  Nicolo,  broken-hearted,  with  his  head 
on  a  string-box.  "It  is  only  too  true,”  he  sobbed, 
"1  never  can  sing  like  that.” 

Guarnerius  leaned  out  of  his  case  and  I  noticed 
that  it  is  the  way  he  throws  his  head  back  that 
irritates  the  others  so. 

1  could  not  bear  to  hear  anything  more,  so  I  closed 
the  cases  carefully,  drew  my  chair  up  close  to  them, 
spread  my  arms  over  my  treasures,  and  went  to  sleep 
with  my  head  on  Dominico,  and  dreamed  that  del 
Jesu,  dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  someone 
who  would  appreciate  him  less  than  I,  and,  knowing 
that  Dominico  was  mine  for  life,  exchanged  voices 
with  him  so  that  1  could  love  them  both. 


A  SUMMER'S  CATECHISM. 


BY  H.  B.  G. 


Summer  is  here  and  passing,  but  fall  comes  tread¬ 
ing  close  upon  the  hem  of  her  garment;  and  with 
the  fall  we  shall  resume  our  work  (those  of  us  who 
haven’t  been  grinding  all  through  the  sweltering  sea¬ 
son).  "It  is  meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty”  to 
stop  for  a  little  while,  during  this  vacation  term 
and  devote  some  time  to  review,  to  reflection,  and  to 
retrospection ;  say,  a  glance  over  our  shoulder  at  the 
year  past  to  see  what  we  have  accomplished  and 
what  has  been  left  undone.  In  other  words,  let  us 
take  an  inventory. 

Many  there  are,  1  wot,  who  have  had  opportunities, 
some  of  them  during  the  past  year,  and  have  recog¬ 
nized  them,  yet  have  allowed  them  to  slip  by  neg¬ 
lected  and  unimproved.  Others  there  are  who  never 
knew  before  how  fleet-winged  opportunity  is  until  it 
had  escaped  them,  and  then — well,  we  have  all  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  thing,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  threadbare  platitudes  about  op¬ 
portunities  missed,  etc.,  when  we  realize  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  lost  which  we  might  have  had. 

Having  this  in  our  minds,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
ruminate  on  the  subject  of  last  year’s  successes,  fail¬ 
ures — aye,  and  the  ordinary  happenings,  for  they  are 
of  great  importance?  Now  I  propose  that  each  of 
us  catechise  himself  somewhat  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  this  summary  review  let  us  be  frank  with 
ourselves,  remembering  that  “an  honest  confession 
is  good  for  the  soul”: — 

What  have  we  done  for  the  furtherance  of  our  art 
— be  it  teaching,  performing,  creating,  or  whatever 
branch  we  are  concerned  with?  Then  what  of  our 
repertoire:  has  it  been  enlarged  at  all?  Have  we 
learned  any  new  compositions  or  refurbished  old 
ones?  Has  much  thought  or  time  been  given  to  re¬ 
citals,  concerts,  etc.?  How  conscientious  have  we 
been  in  the  performance  of  duty  ?  If  teaching,  how 
much  of  our  knowledge  have  we  tried  to  impart  to 
pupils?  How  much  stimulus  have  we  given  them? 
Have  we  profited  by  instructing  others — not  profit 
to  our  pocketbooks,  but  to  ourselves?  Again,  has 
anything  musical  been  done  for  sweet  charity’s  sake? 
Have  we  written  anything,  be  it  music  or  essay ;  or 
have  we  even  read  much  musical  literature?  Have 
we  attended  the  recitals  or  lectures  given  by  the 
“Brethren”?  Have  we  tried  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  old  rut  or  becom¬ 
ing  fossilized?  In  other  words,  are  we  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  alive  and  doing,  or  are  we  dream¬ 
ers,  as  mavhaps  has  been  justly  said  of  the  profession 
—are  we?  There  are  other  questions,  and  this  may 
involve  a  great  many  more.  How  many  things  have 
we  done  right — not  egregiously  wrong  or  indiffer¬ 
ently  well,  but  right?  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  our  confreres  or  patrons  as  we  are  in 
relation  to  them? 

And  so  we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum,  asking  our¬ 
selves  all  manner  of  questions  peculiar  to  our  spe¬ 
ciality  in  this  realm  of  music  in  which  we  live.  From 
our  reviewing  stand,  it  were  well  that  we  make  an 
honest  survey  of  the  field,  if  we  would  benefit  at  all 
from  this  retrospection. 


'this  is  the  time  and  season  for  us  to  be  “ruminat¬ 
ing,”  and  surely  it  is  not  a  bit  de  trap,  as  Dickens’ 
Miss  Mowcher  would  have  it,  to  spend  a  little  time 
over  last  year’s  affairs,  so  the  fall  term,  soon  to  re¬ 
open,  may  find  us  prepared  and  ready,  having  profited 
by  the  experiences  of  the  previous  year. 

May  we  adopt  the  lofty  sentiment  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  motto,  “Advance,  Australia,”  and  always  keep  it 
before  our  eyes! 


THACKERAY  ON  ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC. 


“I  wish  1  were  a  poet;  you  should  have  a  de¬ 
scription  of  all  this  in  verse,  and  welcome.  But  if  I 
were  a  musician!  Let  us  see  what  we  should  do  as 
musicians. 

“First,  you  should  hear  the  distant  sound  of  a 
bugle,  which  sound  should  float  away ;  that  is  one  of 
the  heralds  of  the  morning  flying  southward.  Then 
another  should  issue  from  the  eastern  gates;  and 
now  the  grand  reveille  should  grow,  sweep  past  your 
ears  (like  wind  aforesaid),  and  go  on,  dying  as  it 
goes. 

"Then  as  it  dies,  my  stringed  instruments  come  in. 
These  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra  break  into  a  soft, 
slow  movement,  the  main  swaying  drowsily  from 
side  to  side,  as  it  were,  with  a  noise  like  the  rushing 
of  boughs.  It  must  not  be  much  of  a  noise,  however, 
for  my  stringed  instruments  to  the  right  have  begun 
the  very  song  of  the  morning.  The  bows  tremble 
upon  the  strings,  like  the  limb  of  a  dancer,  who,  a 
tiptoe,  prepares  to  bound  into  her  ecstasy  of  emo¬ 
tion.  Away!  The  song  soars  into  the  air  as  if  it 
had  the  wings  of  a  kite.  Here  swooping,  there 
swooping,  wheeling  upward,  falling  suddenly,  checked, 
poised  for  a  moment  on  quivering  wings,  and  again 
away.  It  is  waltz  time,  and  you  hear  the  Hours 
dancing  to  it. 

“Then  the  horns!  Their  melody  overflows  into 
the  air  richly,  like  the  honey  of  Hybla;  it  wafts 
down  in  lazy  gusts  like  the  scent  of  thyme  from  that 
hill.  So  my  stringed  instruments  to  the  left  cease 
rustling,  listen  a  little  while,  catch  the  music  of 
these  others,  and  follow  it. 

“Now  for  the  rising  of  the  lark!  Henceforward  it 
is  a  chorus  and  he  is  the  leader  thereof.  Heaven 
and  earth  agree  to  follow  him.  I  have  a  part  for 
the  brooks— their  notes  drop,  drop,  drop,  like  his; 
for  the  woods — they  sob  like  him. 

“At  length  nothing  remains  but  to  blow  the  haut¬ 
boys;  and  just  as  the  chorus  arrives  at  its  fullness 
they  come  maundering  in.  They  have  a  sweet,  blun¬ 
dering,  old  ‘cow-song’  to  themselves — a  silly  thing, 
made  of  all  pastoral  sounds.  There’s  a  warbling 
wagoner  in  it,  and  his  team  jingling  their  bells. 
There’s  a  shepherd,  driving  the  flock  from  the  fold, 
bleating,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle. 

“Down  falls  the  lark  like  a  stone;  ’tis  time  he 
looked  for  grubs.  Then  the  hautboys  go  out  gradu¬ 
ally,  for  the  wagoner  is  far  in  his  road  to  market; 
sheep  cease  to  bleat  and  cattle  to  low,  one  by  one; 
they  are  on  their  grazing  ground,  and  the  business 
of  the  day  is  begun. 

“Last  of  all,  the  heavenly  music  sweeps  away  to 
awaken  more  westering  lanas,  over  the  Atlantic  and 
its  whitening  sails.” 


Subtle,  non-intellectual,  appealing  at  once  to  the 
most  fundamental  and  the  most  highly  refined  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  music  is  the  art  singularly 
expressive  of  the  highly  complicated,  deeply  personal 
character  of  modern  life. — Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

A  successful  life  is  chiefly  an  attempt  to  trans¬ 
late  one’s  vision  into  one’s  work,  or  to  make  the 
work  of  one’s  hands  represent  or  express  the  idea  of 
one’s  soul.  For  work  is  not  the  mere  doing  of  one’s 
task ;  the  getting  through  with  so  much  of  drudgery 
for  the  sake  of  the  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week; 
it  is  the  expression  of  one’s  spiritual  energy — a  reve¬ 
lation  of  one’s  aims  and  temper. — Hamilton  Habie. 

When  a  real  music  lover  comes  across  a  beautiful 
new  piece,  how  he  bubbles  over  with  enthusiasm  to 
play  or  to  sing  it  to  his  friends,  and  let  them  share 
his  pleasure ;  his  own  being  doubled  thereby !  I 
know  of  no  other  art  that  so  vividly  arouses  this 
unselfish  feeling,  this  desire  for  sympathetic  com¬ 
munion.  Indeed,  music  is  the  most  unselfish  of  all 
the  arts.  A  poem  is  generally  read  in  solitude,  and 
a  picture  can  be  seen  by  only  a  few  at  a  time;  but 
a  concert  or  opera  may  be  enjoyed  by  5000  or  more 
at  a  time — the  more,  the  merrier/ — Henry  T.  Finch. 
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THE  CONTRALTO’S  LESSON. 


A  STORY  OP  THE  OPERA. 


BY  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG, 


^  hen  the  Duchess  Otillie  concluded  to  give  a  con- 
tralto  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Enzisweiler, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  opera  company  which  was  at 
once  the  pride  of  His  Grace  and  his  residence  city, 
she  took  no  thought  of  the  consequences.  Had  she 
known  what  they  would  be  she  might  have  hesitated. 
As  it  was,  she  had  heard  the  girl  sing,  given  a  glowing 
account  of  her  voice  to  the  duke,  and  a  check  to  the 
singer,  liiiulein  Mathilde  Baltz,  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  her  first  year’s  study.  It  was  a  case  of  taking 
conclusions  for  granted,  so  far  as  the  gift  part  of  the 
transaction  was  concerned.  Friiulein  Baltz  had 
twenty-four  months  of  hard  work  ahead  before  she 
would  be  ready  for  a  public  appearance,  and  in 
twenty-four  months  much  may  happen,  especially  in 
the  career  of  a  singer.  Having  made  known  her  de¬ 
cision  to  the  duchess  to  study  in  Paris,  Fraulein 
Baltz  departed. 

After  she  was  gone  the  Duchess  Otillie  thought  no 
more  about  her;  she  had  had  protegees  in  plenty  be¬ 
fore,  some  of  whom  she  had  completely  forgotten; 
one  of  these,  a  pianist,  recalled  himself  to  her  mind 
by  a  letter  and  photograph  from  Newton,  Nevada. 
The  photograph  was  of  a  silver  service  presented 
him,  and  the  letter  told  of  success.  The  Duchess,  re¬ 
garding  Nevada  as  in  the  Klondike,  would  have  been 
better  pleased  had  the  pianist  sent  his  portrait  in 
furs  and  snow-shoes  instead  of  a  picture  so  common¬ 
place.  From  Fraulein  Baltz  she  also  got  a  letter;  it 
contained  a  bill  for  stage  costumes  instead  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  Return  post  carried  out  a  cheek  for  the 
amount,  with  the  admonition  that  in  future  the 
roles  must  be  learned  before  they  were  clothed,  and 
that  a  report  of  her  progress  would  be  more  pleasing 
than  bills.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report,  highly 
favorable,  came  from  Fraulein  Baltz’s  teachers,  and 
from  the  singer  herself  a  polite  note  of  thanks,  writ¬ 
ten  in  French  far  from  perfect. 

A  second  twelve-month  passed,  and  there  came 
another  reminder;  it  was  from  Enzisweiler,  not 
Paris.  The  contralto  she  had  promised  His  Grace  was 
bent  on  singing  at  the  Op£ra  Comique  in  the  latter 
city,  explaining  that  she  could  not  leave  the  French 
capital.  There  followed  a  plaint  as  to  the  sadly  de¬ 
pleted  contralto  list  at  the  Ducal  opera.  There  was 
much  of  detail  which  Her  Grace  did  not  stop  to  read, 
vaguely  scanning  the  lines  which  begged  her  to  com¬ 
mand  the  singer’s  return.  She  was  stopping  at  the 
none  too  lively  country  house  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tark,  in  Sussex,  at  the  time.  Paris,  never  a  disagree¬ 
able  place  to  her,  even  at  off  seasons,  would  just°now 
be  particularly  welcome.  For  this  reason  she  went. 

If  she  had  caught  the  contralto,  but  not  exactly 
tamed  her,  Enzisweiler’s  was  the  duty  to  see  that 
she  performed  hers— at  least  that  was  the  way  the 
Duchess  looked  at  it.  A  letter  from  her  secretary 
to  Fraulein  Baltz  informed  her  when  she  was  to  be 
given  an  audience. 

She  came  docilely  at  the  hour  named,  but  her  ar¬ 
rival  had  been  the  cause  of  a  misapprehension.  The 
card  brought  in  had  read,  “Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Luines.”  Having  old  friends  of  that  name,  the 
Duchess  sent  word  that  she  would  receive  her  at  once. 
Instead,  Iraulein  Baltz  had  entered,  radiant  in  a 
gown  that  made  her  appear  a  born  Parisian,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  young  man  much  shorter  than  .she,  blonde 
in  type,  and  with  eyes  of  a  very  pale  blue. 

I  had  awaited  the  Comtesse  de  Luines,”  said  the 
Duchess,  apparently  addressing  vacancy. 

“1  am  she,”  responded  the  contralto.  For  an  in¬ 
stant  her  composure  exceeded  that  of  Her  Grace, 
whose  eyes,  until  then  fixed  on  a  spot  just  above  the' 
Countess’  head,  suddenly  sought  her  face. 

“Since  when?”  she  asked,  without  relaxing  her  set 
expression. 

‘Only  a  week,  Madame.  Had  I  received  the  letter 
in  time  announcing  your  coming  I  should  have  post¬ 
poned  the  ceremony.” 

“Spare  yourself  the  politeness,”  said  the  Duchess. 
Then,  turning,  she  asked,  “Are  you  the  son  of  Robert 
de  Luines  ?” 

“Yes,  Madame.  My  mother  was  a  de  Courcelle.” 

Her  Grace,  who  had  risen  in  a  moment  of  surprise, 
sat  down  very  suddenly.  For  a  space  the  gilt  clock 
on  the  mantel  could  be  heard  ticking  quite  plainly. 
“Where  is  your  mother?”  she  asked. 
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“She  followed  my  father  after  two  years  of  seclu¬ 
sion.  Both  are  dead.” 

.  "lt;  1S  wel1  that  they  are,”  was  her  unflattering  re¬ 
joinder.  ° 

The  young  man,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  his 
wife,  straightened  himself  with  the  comprehension  of 
her  words  and  grew  scarlet  to  the  roots  of  his  hair 
“He  has  only  his  title,  but  I  have  my  voice,”  said 
the  Countess  with  a  toss  of  her  head  at  the  close  of 
the  sentence. 

“Under  any  conditions  you  would  be  doiim  well” 
said  the  Duchess  stiffly. 

“I  am  glad.  I  was  afraid  that  your  Grace  would 
think  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself.”  This  was  spoken 
m  German,  which  the  young  man  did  not  comprehend, 
and  who,  fancying  that  amenities  were  progressing, 
sat  vacantly  smiling,  but  never  taking  his  eyes  from 
his  wife. 

Fraulein  Baltz  marry  a  de  Luines,  any  de  Luines, 
and  be  afraid  that  she  had  made  a  fool  of  herself! 
lor  an  instant  the  Duchess  experienced  difficultv  in 
breathing.  Then  she  said,  “That  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble,”  and  arose  to  her  feet. 

Even  the  Count  perceived  now  that  something  was 
wrong.  “I  wish  to  beg  you,  Madame,  to  allow  me  to 
repay  you  the  amount  you  have  expended  on  my  wife. 

I  am  able  at  least  to  do  this.  That  is  what  brought 
me  to  see  you.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stand  a 
debtor  in  this  matter  to  a  friend  of  my  parents.” 

I  he  Duchess  made  a  single  gesture  of  deprecation 
and  withdrew.  The  little  Count  and  Madame  de 
Luines  went  out  by  the  opposite  doorway.  In  the 
course  of  the  interview  not  a  word  of  Enzisweiler  or 
the  Paris  contract  had  been  spoken.  If  the  intendant 
awaited  an  answer  from  the  Duchess’  secretary  in 
the  matter  he  did  not  receive  it. 

Madame  de  Luines,  who  took  the  distinguished 
name  of  her  husband  for  her  stage  one,  found  it  of 
small  service  when  the  time  at  last  came  for  her 
deMt.  A  new  opera  by  Massenet,  which  was  to  be 
put  in  performance,  delayed  her  appearance  until 
after  the  brief  notoriety  which  her  marriage  had 
granted  had  been  completely  forgotten.  Her  lines 
became  hard  ones.  As  the  protegee  of  the  Duchess 
Otillie,  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  had  been 
granted  her  because  of  a  social  influence,  real  or  fic¬ 
titious,  that  she  was  supposed  to  command.  As  the 
wife  of  a  penniless  count,  whose  family  connection 
chose  to  regard  the  match  as  one  to  be  completely 
ignored,  she  had  none.  Meanwhile  she  waited,  the 
Count’s  small  possessions  gradually  melting  away, 
and  always  the  same  answer  at  the  theater:  “After 
Massenet’s  opera  is  brought  out.” 

At  a  point  when  she  was  about  to  give  up  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  a  hearing  in  Brussels,  her  opportunity 
came.  The  thought  of  disappointment  when  the  final 
test  arrived  had  never  entered  her  mind.  But  she  was 
called  on  to  face  it.  The  usual  second  opportunity 
given  the  debutante  was  allowed  her,  but  she  failed 
to  reverse  the  decision.  She  was  a  singer  of 
promise,  but  her  French  diction  was  notably 
bad,  and  she  needed  routine  before  she  could 
meet  the  exactions  of  a  Parisian  audience. 
The  newspapers  did  not  put  it  so  kindly.  Cer¬ 
tain  sheets  that  batten  on  the  purses  of  artists 
could  not  be  paid  from  one  so  slender  as  hers.  The 
things  that  were  printed  in  these  seemed  burned  into 
her  memory  as  she  read  them.  She  could  have  re¬ 
peated  them  word  for  word. 

The  Count,  stung  at  seeing  his  name  as  borne  by 
his  wife  made  the  mark  of  cheap  satire,  had  wanted 
to  fight  a  duel  or  two.  Madame  Luines  laughed  when 
he  spoke  of  it.  Twice  he  had  left  the  house  before 
dawn  after  sitting  up  alone  all  night.  The  second 
time  he  had  come  home  at  noon,  very  white,  with  a 
sword  thrust  in  his  left  shoulder,  which  was  done  up 
in  bandages.  This,  too,  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  her.  Her  one  thought,  her  one  regret,  was  that 
she  must  leave  Paris.  Her  art  and  success  in  it  had 
never  meant  more  to  her  than  that  through  them  she 
should  live  where  she  had  tasted  her  first  sips  from 
the  cup  of  the  world.  Even  her  bitter  experiences 
did  not  turn  her  against  the  place.  Plainlv  there  re¬ 
mained  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  Enzisweiler, 
make  her  peace,  if  she  could,  and  get  in  at  the  opera. 

The  thought  of  it  numbed  her  more  than  any  defeat. 

She  had  loved  her  husband’s  title  as  she  had  loved  her 
art,  for  what  it  might  bring  her.  Whether  he  re¬ 
mained  or  went  with  her  into  exile  was  now  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  room  where  he  lay  in  bed 
when  she  reached  her  decision.  Tossing  in  his  fevered 
sleep  he  called  her  name  aloud  several  times,  and, 


awakened  by  it,  smiled  at  her  in  his  pain.  Both  the 
call  and  the  smile  irritated  her,  and,  rising,  she  left 
the  room.  The  next  day  when  she  told  him  of  her 
plan  to  return  to  Enzisweiler  to  sing  at  the  opera  he 
had  entered  at  once  eagerly  into  the  project.  Ap¬ 
parently,  any  other  thought  than  following  her,  if 
need  be  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  had  never  entered 
his  head.  In  Paris,  he  confided  to  her  almost  joyfully, 
he  would  have  no  chance,  but  in  Enzisweiler  he  would! 
Assuredly  he  could  get  pupils  in  French.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  had  been  brought  up  to  no  occupation 
that  he  could  turn  to  account;  he  was  utterly  use¬ 
less;  that  one  thought  had  harassed  him  through  all 
these  days.  Now,  she  had  found  a  way  out  of  it. 

“It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  a  bright  wife.” 
he  cried  gaily.  “Let  us  go  to  this  Enzisweiler  at  once, 
to-morrow,  next  week,  when  you  will!”  And  he  be¬ 
gan  to  reckon  the  sum  he  could  scrape  together  to  get 
them  there  and  start  in  the  new  life.  Paris,  that  he 
had  known  from  his  youth,  the  friends  he  had  made 
there  in  the  years  of  his  life,  were  a  very  small 
magnet  to  hold  him  compared  with  the  woman  who, 
in  his  eyes,  was  so  gifted  that  he  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  have  gained  her.  His  helplessness  had 
angered  her  as  he  pottered  about  trying  to  help  in 
the  packing.  He  was  right  when  he  had  told  her  that 
he  was  utterly  useless.  In  the  irritation  of  the 
moment  she  had  emptied  the  contents  of  a  pin  tray 
into  the  bag  containing  his  silver  toilet  articles. 
When  he  laughed  good  naturedly  over  it  during  the 
journey  she  was  angered  again. 

“1  expected  you,  but  not  so  soon,”  said  the  in¬ 
tendant  grimly,  when  she  presented  herself  at  the 
opera.  One  of  her  colleagues  had  sent  him  some  late 
Paris  newspapers. 

“ITom  all  I  can  learn  of  your  list  of  contraltos  my 
coming  was  none  too  early,”  she  answered  blandly. 

Her  gown  had  a  set  as  unusual  to  him  as  the 
languid  elegance  of  her  manner.  Both  reminded  him 
that  she  had  married  a  title.  Had  it  been  of  Enzis¬ 
weiler  product  the  glamor  to  him  would  have  been 
greater. 

I  hat  you  got  here  at  all,”  he  said  acrimoniously, 
for  he  really  had  been  having  a  time  with  the  reper¬ 
tory,  that  you  got  here  at  all  was  due,  perhaps,  to 
mere — accident.” 

“Yes,  a  most  unfortunate  one.  But  now  that  I 
am  here  I  shall  make  the  best  of  it.  You  need  me,  ' 
and  I  need  you.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  we 
can  get  on  nicely  without  each  other.  As  far  as  1 
am  concerned,  the  sooner  that  time  comes  the  better. 
What  terms  can  you  offer  me?” 

The  intendant,  slipping  his  spectacles  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  gazed  at 
her  for  a  moment  intently.  Whatever  her  shortcom¬ 
ings  might  be,  lack  of  frankness  could  not  be  held 
against  her.  Forthwith  he  offered,  a  thing  he  had  not 
purposed  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  salarv  that 
would  have  been  hers  had  she  returned  properly,  a 
present  from  the  Duchess  Otillie  to  His  Grace.  The 
next  day  she  reported  for  rehearsal. 

( Concluded  in  Ihe  Etude  for  August.) 

HOW  I  EARNED  MY  FIRST  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 


BY  F.  W.  B. 


[The  Editor  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  p.rint  below 
an  account  of  how  a  musician  earned  money  to  pay 
for  his  musical  education.  To-day  he  is  well  known 
in  musical  circles  as  a  successful  teacher,  and  an 
organizer  of  marked  executive  capacity.  The  story 
cannot  fail  to  interest  ambitious  young  men  an  1 
women.  What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again.  The 
same  chances  do  not  come  to  every  one,  but  just  as 
good  opportunities  do.] 


Looking  back  to  1878-80  it  seems  very  simple.  I 
had  no  expenses  except  to  clothe  myself;  the  small 
town  in  which  I  lived  ottered  little  opportunity  for 
money-spending;  so  as  I  earned  I  saved.  This  is 
then  an  account  of  how  I  earned  and  saved  $1000 
before  reaching  the  age  of  17  years. 

About  the  time  I  was  13  a  gift  for  music  developed, 
and  my  teacher,  a  graduate  of  the  Leipzig  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  encouraged  me  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  career  for  me,  and,  as  I  found  much  pleasure 
in  it,  he  had  no  trouble  in  persuading  my  farnilv  as 
well.  While  my  parents  were  well-to-do,'  they  could 
not  send  me  abroad  to  study;  so  at  the  age  of  15  1 
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set  out  to  earn  the  thousand  dollars  needed  for  a 
start. 

My  first  chance  came  when  a  foreman  in  a  printing 
office  called  and  asked  me  to  come  to  his  house  after 
a  wedding  in  which  he  was  groom,  and  “play  for  the 
folks.”  He  gave  me  a  $5  bill,  and,  saying  he  would 
expect  me,  off  he  went.  Having  the  money  in  hand, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  as  asked  and  to 
do  the  best  1  could — and  I  did  it.  That  is  always  a 
good  rule,  to  “do  the  best  you  can,  whatever  you  do.” 

A  week  before  Christmas  the  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  asked  if  1  would  take  charge  of  the 
music  on  Christmas  Day — two  masses  and  two  vesper 
services.  I  said  “I’ll  try,”  and  after  some  rehearsals 
^  with  the  choir,  which  he  attended  (to  see  if  the  15- 
ycar-o.ld  had  the  knack),  the  day  arrived. 

The  priest  had  heard  me  play  the  piano  at  the 
pupils’  musicales  given  by  my  teacher,  and  had 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  because  the  piano 
playing  was  not  bad  I  could  play  an  organ  and  take 
charge  of  a  chorus  choir.  So  when  his  lady-organist 
went  on  a  strike  he  recollected  the  lad  who  played 
the  piano.  My  choir  learned  the  music,  and  I 
“learned”  the  organ,  though  I  had  never  played  one 
before  that  time,  and  as  it  was  Christmas  Day  we 
certainly  “made  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  Raster  Sunday  fell  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  I  let  loose  with  “St.  Patrick’s 
Day,”  “Rory  O’Moore,”  “Come  Back  to  Erin,” 
“Cruiskeen  Lawn,”  “Harp  that  Once,”  “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,”  “Killarney,”  and  “The  Wearing  of  the 
Green.”  This  made  a  hit.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth 
service  the  priest  gave  me  $5 — $10  already  saved, 
you  see,  toward  that  $1000.  That  same  week  he 
engaged  me  for  the  year  at  a  salary  of  $100.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  congregation  died,  leaving 
sums  for  frequent  requiem  masses,  and,  as  I  received 
$1  for  each  mass,  I  confess  to  wishing  the  entire 
congregation  would  perish! 

About  this  time  a  young  pupil  was  thrust  upon  me, 
a  little  girl  of  10  years,  who  made  me  feel  anything 
but  satisfied  with  myself  and  with  her,  before,  during, 
and  after  her  semiweekly  lessons.  My  teacher 
wanted  his  numskull  of  a  boy  taught;  if  the  girl  was 
bad,  the  boy  was  worse.  However,  they  taught  me 
the  value  of  patience — a  first  requisite  in  teaching. 

Within  a  score  of  miles  of  the  town  in  which  I 
lived,  the  county  seat,  were  two  prosperous  villages. 
Often  I  observed  young  women  with  music-rolls  step¬ 
ping  off  the  train,  going  to  my  teacher’s  house.  It 
occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  would  go  to  them,  they 
would  take  lessons  of  me.  My  teacher  was  devel¬ 
oping  the  piano  business;  so  that  he  did  not  care  for 
pupils;  so  he  took  interest  and  introduced  me.  On 

a  fixed  day  I  went  to  O - ,  where,  at  the  house  of 

a  leading  citizen,  a  large  company  had  gathered  to 
hear  me  play.  I  did  my  best,  with  the  result  that 
I  began  at  once  with  six  pupils.  Exactly  the  same 

thing  occurred  in  G - ;  the  two  kept  me  busy  two 

days  of  the  week.  I  recall  giving  a  lesson  at  the 
hotel  in  exchange  for  dinner  and  supper,  by  which 
process  the  hotelkeeper  was  decidedly  not  the  gainer, 
for  i  had  a  healthy  15-year-old  appetite.  The  “Mid¬ 
land  R.  R.”  carried  me,  winter-times,  to  the  top  of  a 
glorious  hill  on  my  weekly  visits,  and,  as  following 
the  roadway  to  the  town  was  roundabout,  I  sewed 
some  hooks  and  eyes  inside  my  long  coat,  hitched  it 
up,  and  so  was  able  to  run  down  across  lots.  It  was 
fine,  at  9  o’clock  those  cold  mornings,  to  beat  the  old 
stage  downhill ;  and  that  glorious  view — it  awakened 
all  the  nature-love  in  the  lad! 

Round  about  us  every  autumn  county  fairs  were 
held,  and  to  these  I  went,  remaining  a  week  at  each, 
playing  the  pianos  and  organs,  and  giving  the  people 
what  they  wanted;  thus  early  I  learned  that  im¬ 
portant  lesson.  One  day  I  was  flying  my  homemade 
kite  (always  a  little  bigger  kite  and  a  higher  flyer 
than  the  other  fellows’)  when  my  teacher  came 
driving  up  and  said:  “I  will  give  you  ten  minutes 

to  get  ready  to  go  to  G -  to  stay  a  week.”  Of 

course,  I  got  ready,  and  that  was  a  county  fair,  for 
I  played  daytimes,  “showed  off”  the  instruments, 
played  evenings  in  the  village  theatre  in  company 
with  a  scratchy  fiddle  and  dreadful  cornet,  and  so¬ 
licited  subscriptions  to  a  monthly  musical  magazine. 
This  had  in  it  some  pieces  of  music,  and  I  took  pains 
to  make  these  pieces  sound  as  pretty  as  possible,  you 
can  believe!  The  fair  netted  me  $25. 

Other  towns  had  their  “lecture  courses,”  and  as  a 
pianist  or  accompanist  was  often  needed,  I  got  some 
of  these  engagements;  by  this  time  I  had  dropped 
the  undignified  “jobs.”  In  mighty  blizzards,  so  cold 
that  water  froze  in  the  water-pitcher,  often  I 
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journeyed  over  those  hills,  and  enjoyed  it  all  with  the 
fresh  taste  of  youth,  knowing  every  duty  meant  more 
dollars.  My  advice  as  to  choice  of  pianos  was  often 
asked,  commissions  netting  quite  an  amount. 

“H.  M.  S.  Pinafore”  then  raged  throughout  the 
land,  and,  when  this  thoroughly  polite  comic  opera 
was  in  rehearsal  in  our  town,  1  saw  a  way  to  make 
additions  to  my  hoard.  1  had  read  in  the  New  York 
papers  of  a  “libretto”  and  noticed  that  tliey'were  in 
demand.  In  an  indefinite  way  I  knew  this  was 
either  something  good  to  eat  or  something  needed 
fully  to  enjoy  an  opera.  So  I  sent  to  the  New  York 
music  firm  which  supplied  me  with  music  for  pupils, 
and  got  a  consignment  of  200  copies  at  6  cents  each. 
Giving  six  small  boys  passes  to  the  opera  (in  which 
I  played  the  piano),  I  obtained  their  service  to 
peddle  them.  Well  do  I  remember  one  of  these  lads 
coming  to  me  while  I  was  playing  the  overture  and 
asking  for  change;  so  I  stopped  and  let  the  organ 
(played  by  another)  continue  while  I  fished  out  this 
change.  The  200  libretti  netted  me  $8.  I  wired  for 
500  more,  and  sold  these  at  the  following  per¬ 
formances.  At  other  towns  I  also  played  the  piano 
for  the  opera  and  had  the  monopoly  of  the  libretto 
business.  This  gave  me  a  little  taste  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  earning  money  by  the  sweat  of  other 
people’s  brows.  In  other  words,  I  learned  that  the 
originator  or  developer  made  money,  while  others 
were  content  to  labor  at  the  day’s  wages.  This  was 
valuable. 

My  classes  of  sprouting  pianists,  ranging  from  8  to 
40  years  of  age,  were  bringing  me  in  money,  and  a 
special  source  of  profit  was  the  sheet-music  needed  by 
pupils.  The  New  York  firm  sent  me  a  special  cata¬ 
logue  of  standard  music,  including  reprints  of  all  the 
classics,  all  of  which  cost  me  one-fifth  the  marked 
price,  plus  postage.  A  dollar  piece  cost  23  cents.  As 
I  had  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils,  and  they  needed 
much  music  (and  I  saw  to  it  that  they  needed  it 
often),  this  paid.  A  year  later,  when  on  the  way  to 
Europe  to  study,  I  called  on  this  dealer,  and  shall 
never  forget  his  amazement  on  seeing  a  lad  of  17 
instead  of  the  dealer  he  had  imagined! 

When  I  had  $200  saved  I  went  to  a  man  I  knew  of 
who  lent  money,  and  he  took  mine  and  gave  me  his 
note  at  7  per  cent,  interest — then  the  legal  rate.  He 
undoubtedly  made  a  rake-off  somehow.  As  I  saved 
it  I  lent  it  to  him,  and  about  the  time  it  amounted 
to  $500  I  got  scared  on  hearing  he  was  likely  to  fail, 
went  to  him,  and  got  it  all  back.  I  deposited  it  in  a 
bank,  and  when  it  grew  to  $800  Uncle  Sam  did  the 
rest,  in  this  way: — 

The  president  of  our  local  bank  was  a  quiet,  little 
old  gentleman  who  never  said  much,  but  lived  in  a 
beautiful  house  and  drove  fine  horses.  He  knew 
something  of  my  efforts.  To  him  I  went  for  advice, 
and  after  a  cross-examination  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  him  he  advised  my  buying  United  States  4 
per  cent,  bonds  of  1903,  about  to  be  issued.  I  gave 
him  the  money  and  he  bought  for  me  at  par.  Strong 
demand  for  them  drove  up  the  market-price;  in  a 
month  they  were  worth  110  and  in  a  year  125.  At 
the  latter  Ague  they  were  worth  $1000  to  me,  and  for 
this  price  I  sold  them.  And  so  I  had  gotten  my  $1000 
together,  which  enabled  me  to  go  off  to  Europe  and 
to  equip  myself  for  my  lifework. 

The  lessons  learned  in  earning  and  saving  this 
first  $1000  was  of  inestimable  value.  It  developed  the 
business  sense,  sadly  lacking  in  music  folk,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  whatever  success  may  have  come 
later.  The  education  it  brought  me  no  man  can  take 
away,  so  that  now,  at  the  age  of  forty,  I  look  with 
equanimity  on  the  road  through  life,  having  a  steady 
income  from  property  investments  and  the  practice 
of  a  profession  which  is  sympathetic  and  at  all  times 
interesting. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  HAND  FOR 
OCTAVE  PLAYING. 


BY  DK.  HENRY  W.  GILES. 


A  certain  amount  of  octave  technic  is  essential 
to  every  pianist  who  would  advance  beyond  the 
third  or  fourth  grade.  When  developed  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  tours  de  force 
imaginable.  Who  that  has  heard  Paderewski  play 
the  “Second  Rhapsodie”  of  Liszt  can  ever  forget  the 
whirl  of  sound  with  which  he  closes  this  somewhat 
hackneyed,  but  still  most  remarkable,  example  of 
the  pianistic  art?  By  means  of  the  introduction  of 
octave  work  Tausig  transformed  the  rather  tame 


finale  of  the  Chopin  “E  (Minor  Concerto”  into  a  close, 
massive,  and  properly  climacteric  one. 

The  natural  hand  is  not  ideally  formed  for  octave 
playing.  Between  the  wrists  and  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  are  three  joints  which,  if  at  all  loosely  held, 
interfere  with  the  control  of  touch  and  tone.  The 
hand  must  also  assume  the  shape  of  the  arch  in 
order  properly  to  resist  the  impact  of  the  fingers 
against  the  keys,  and  the  fingers  be  separated  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  thumb  and  fourth  and  fifth  fingers 
to  cover  the  octave  distance  on  the  keyboard.  The 
fingers  not  in  use  must  be  held  sufficiently  raised  to 
clear  completely  the  keys  over  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  poised.  The  thumb  joint,  next  the 
hand,  should  be  held  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
it,  while  the  little  finger  side  of  the  hand  is  raised  so 
that  the  little  finger  must  reach  out  for  its  key, 
striking  firmly  upon  its  end.  Now,  here  is  the  rock 
on  which  we  split.  Simultaneous  with  this  position 
and  solidity  of  hand  and  finger,  we  must  maintain 
such  looseness  and  flexibility  at  the  wrist  joint  that 
the  hand  shall  move  upon  it  as  freely  and  delicately 
as  if  it  were  a  machine  most  perfectly  oiled  and  ad¬ 
justed.  Yes,  even  more  so,  for  there  must  be  an 
elasticity  about  the  hand  movement  that  a  machine 
could  not  possibly  possess.  To  reconcile  these  ap¬ 
parently  opposing  forces  of  looseness  and  flexibility, 
and  firmness  and  solidity,  is  the  object  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  which  prepare  the  hand  for  octave-playing. 

Now,  which  order  shall  we  pursue?  Shall  we  de¬ 
velop  first  the  solid  hand  or  the  loose  wrist?  Ex¬ 
perience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  at 
first  to  loosen  the  wrist  with  the  fingers  and  hand 
firmly  in  position.  So  let  us  begin  with  the  devital¬ 
izing  of  the  wrist.  The  initiatory  exercises  may  be 
practiced  with  the  hand  upon  the  keyboard  or  upon 
a  flat  table.  Lay  the  hand  flat  upon  the  table,  palm 
downward;  mentally  remove  all  tension  from  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder.  Now  slowly  raise 
the  wrist,  keeping  the  ends  of  the  fingers  still  in 
contact  with  the  table.  Gontinue  the  movement 
until  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  lifted  slightly  above 
the  keyboard  or  table;  the  third  finger,  being  the 
longest,  will  be  the  last  to  leave.  At  this  point,  the 
hand,  pointing  downwarej,  will  be  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  arm.  The  tendency,  of  course,  is  to 
lift  the  hand  with  the  wrist;  with  complete  de¬ 
vitalization  the  fingers  will  remain  on  the  keyboard 
or  table  until  nearly  perpendicular. 

Then  make  return  movement  of  wrist  until  the 
hand  assumes  the  original  position.  Continue  this 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  wrist,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  speed,  until  it  becomes  very  loose  and  flex¬ 
ible.  Next,  removing  the  hand  from  the  keyboard 
allow  it  to  hang  limp  upon  the  wrist,  making  the 
angle  as  before.  With  the  other  hand  lift  it  upon 
the  wrist  joint  as  high  as  may  be  convenient,  retain 
three  or  four  seconds,  and  allow  it  to  fall  by  its  own 
weight.  Repeat  ten  times. 

Now  comes  the  crucial  test,  which  is  to  retain  the 
looseness  of  the  wrist  joint  while  stiffening  the  finger 
joints.  As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  hand  must 
act  as  one  piece  from  the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  First  place  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand 
in  the  shape  of  an  arch,  gradually  stiffening  the 
finger  joints.  Now  move  the  hand  as  one  piece  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  upon  the  wrist,  endeavoring 
simultaneously  to  loosen  the  latter,  while  keeping 
the  finger  joints  firm.  To  accomplish  this  requires 
long  and  patient  practice.  It  will  be  easier  at  first 
to  separate  the  thumb  and  little  finger  only  about 
the  distance  of  a  sixth,  reverting  later  on  to  the 
full  octave  position. 

When  beginning  the  practice  of  staccato  octaves 
allow  a  slight  lowering  and  raising  of  the  wrist  at 
each  depression  of  the  keys,  that  the  looseness  of 
the  wrist  may  be  assured.  This  will  necessitate  the 
arm  touch  and  a  comparatively  slow  movement. 
Practice  frequently  legato  octaves  with  fourth  and 
fifth  fingers  making  a  comparatively  wide  wrist 
movement,  lowering  with  the  fifth  and  raising  with 
the  use  of  the  fourth  finger. 

Using  the  arm  touch  above  referred  to,  gradually 
increase  the  speed  until  it  changes  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  into  hand  touch.  In  this  way  all  stiffness  is 
removed  from  the  wrist  during  initiatory  movement, 
and  this  looseness  is  easily  carried  over  into  the 
hand  touch. 


In  singing  we  are  nearer  the  heaven  we  crave  for 
than  we  most  imagine,  for  the  heart  is  moved,  the 
mind  is  stirred,  and  life  seems  to  pause  in  a  brief  spell 
of  ecstasy. 
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Early  Closing. — The  supplying  of  music  teachers 
with  everything  that  they  need  in  the  line  of  music 
and  music  books  and  information  on  musical  subjects 
is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  house  of  Theodore 
Presser,  second  only  to  the  publishing  of  sheet  music 
and  music  books  for  educational  purposes. 

The  success  of  that  portion  of  our  business  is  per¬ 
haps  due  as  much  to  promptness  as  to  economy  and 
accuracy.  We  aim  to  attend  to  every  order  the  day 
it  is  received.  In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  draw 
our  patrons’  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  July 
and  August  we  close  at  1  o’clock  on  Saturdays  and 
5  o’clock  on  all  other  days  of  the  week.  If  your 
orders  are  slightly  delayed,  perhaps  this  will  be  the 
reason,  and  we  would  therefore  ask  you  to  aim  to 
have  orders  reach  us  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible 
and  thus  avoid  any  delay. 

*  *  * 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in 
the  experience  of  this  house,  particularly  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  sheet  music.  During  this  term,  in  addition 
to  our  work,  we  have  purchased  and  included  in  our 
catalogue  the  publications  of  the  H.  B.  Stevens  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boston. 

Both  of  these  facts  make  the  Addenda  to  our  1903 
catalogue  of  considerable  importance.  That  Addenda 
will  be  published  and  ready  for  distribution  on  July 
1st.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  this  and  any 
other  of  our  catalogues  to  all  who  may  desire  them. 
Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Musical  Works  has 
also  been  revised,  and  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  Addenda  to  our  catalogue  makes  a  very  valu¬ 
able  list  of  about  600  modern  compositions  for  both 
piano  and  voice.  Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mu¬ 
sical  Works  contains  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
most-used  educational  and  literary  works  published 
during  the  last  decade. 

*  *  * 

As  most  of  our  patrons  are  aware,  we  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  our 
large  and  growing  business,  accomplished  a  task  of 
no  ordinary  dimensions:  that  of  moving  our  place 
of  business  and  complete  stock  from  1708  Chestnut 
Street  to  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Fortunately  the  new 
location  was  only  a  short  distance  removed. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  ar¬ 
ranged  in  our  new  quarters.  The  change  was  made 
in  order  to  facilitate  and  make  more  convenient  the 
carrying  on  of  our  business  promptly  and  accurately. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  locations. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  our  own  building,  where 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  occupy,  if  we  desire,  three 
times  the  space  that  we  had  in  our  former  location. 
We  have  altered  the  building  to  best  accommodate 
our  own  desires.  The  result  is  that  we  can  attend 
to  our  business  more  easily. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  largest  music-supply  house  selling 
direct  from  publisher  to  teacher  that  exists  in  this 
country  to-day.  Our  stock  is  the  best  selected  of  its 
kind.  It  is  made  up  of  the  finest  editions  published 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  Any  piece  of  music,  no 
matter  where  published,  can  be  obtained  from  us. 
Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest  known  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  quality  of  the  editions  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  It  will  pay  everyone  to  investigate  our 
unique  system  of  dealing.  Our  latest  catalogues, 
prices,  and  terms  will  be  sent  to  anyone  free  of 
charge. 

In  one  of  the  near  future  issues  of  The  Etude 
a  more  detailed  account  of  our  new  location  will  be 
given.  This  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  many  of 
our  patrons,  some  of  whom  have  been  with  us  for 
a  great  many  years.  This  house  has  been  founded 
on  entirely  new  principles  and  systems.  Its  success 
has  induced  imitation  by  almost  every  house  in  the 
same  line  of  business. 

*  *  * 

Some  persons  are  cautious  in  the  matter  of  sub¬ 
scribing  for  papers,  and  are  not  willing  to  lay  out  the 
money  for  an  entire  year’s  subscription.  We  meet 
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this  condition,  by  making  a  special  oiler  for  any  three 
summer  months  for  the  small  price  of  twenty-five 
cents.  Ibis  oiler  will  be  good  during  July.  We  ask 
our  teacher  friends  to  do  us  the  favor  of  urging 
everyone  of  their  pupils  to  take  advantage  of  this 
liberal  oiler.  Each  issue  contains  ten  pieces  of  music, 
making  in  all  thirty  pieces  for  twenty-five  cents,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  reading 
matter  about  music  and  musicians.  The  outlay  is 
very  small  when  compared  with  the  return.  Do  "not 
forget  the  offer,  good  during  the  month  of  July: 
Three  months  for  25  cents.  We  are  sure  a  trial  sub¬ 
scription  will  please. 


Ihe  Etude  is  essentially  a  teacher’s  magazine, 
and  the  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  assemble  in  each  issue 
the  greatest  amount  of  practical  helps  for  the  busy 
teacher.  We  invite  comparison  with  any  other  mu¬ 
sical  journal  on  the  basis  of  solid,  practical  benefit  to 
the  teacher.  Every  page  contains  material  that 
every  teacher  can  use  in  some  way,  and  represents 
the  sifting  of  ten  times  that  amount  of  matter.  The 
months  to  come  will  show  no  yielding  in  our  purpose 
to  make  the  best  music  teacher’s  magazine  possible. 
Our  special  endeavor  is  to  get  in  touch  with  our 
readers’  needs.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  from 
our  subscribers  letters  of  criticism  or  request  for  in¬ 
formation  on  topics  germane  to  the  great  questions 
of  music  education,  and  we  try  to  meet  all  such  re¬ 
quests.  Teachers  who  feel  that  they  can  be  helped 
in  their  work  by  a  journal  of  the  best  ideas  on  music 
teaching  and  study  will  find  it  to  their  greatest 
advantage  to  keep  in  touch  with  The  Etude. 

What  is  good  for  the  teacher  is  also  good  for  the 
pupil.  Many  teachers  are  so  strong  in  their  belief  of 
this  fact  that  they  make  it  a  matter  of  professional 
duty  to  urge  every  pupil  to  subscribe  to  The  Etude, 
sometimes  including  the  amount  in  the  bill  for 
music.  We  suggest  that  our  teacher  readers  will 
do  themselves  and  their  pupils  a  real  benefit  by 
showing  The  Etude  to  everyone  this  Fall,  and  in¬ 
sisting,  so  far  as  possible,  on  their  taking  out  a  sub¬ 
scription.  The  department  for  students,  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  the  September  issue,  and  the  Children’s 
Page,  are  full  of  helpful  and  interesting  reading. 

If  teachers  are  interested  in  this  matter  and  will 
secure  a  number  of  subscriptions  from  among  their 
pupils  and  friends,  we  will  show  our  appreciation  of 
their  efforts  by  sending  them  one  of  our  valuable 
premiums.  Five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  subscriptions 
are  well  worth  securing.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  our 
Premium  List  upon  request.  Teachers  who  wish 
to  secure  subscriptions  can  have  sample  copies  of 
The  Etude  to  aid  them  in  the  effort. 


We  will  continue  our  offer  on  the  third  book  of 
Greene  s  standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing.”  It 
is  so  liberal  that  everyone  who  is  interested  in  sing¬ 
ing,  as  teacher  or  student,  should  take  advantage  of 
it.  We  will  send  the  work,  when  published,  postpaid, 
for  40  cents,  to  anyone  who  subscribes  for  it  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication,  cash  to  accompany  the  order. 
We  made  special  offers  in  Books  I  and  II,  which  are 
already  published,  but  these  are  now  to  be  had 
separately  only  at  the  regular  list  price.  However, 
we  make  a  special  offer  of  Books  I,  II,  and  III  for 
$1-00,  the  first  two  to  be  delivered  immediately,  No. 
Ill  when  published.  If  the  price  is  to  be  charged 
on  our  books,  postage  is  additional.  This  course  is 
the  only  systematically  graded  course  of  vocal  study 
in  the  market,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  schools,  conservatories,  and  colleges  which  have 
a  music  department.  It  commences  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  vocal  instruction  and  carries  pupils  on  to 
graduation  a  four  years’  course  for  the  average 
pupil.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  be  used  with  any 
system  of  training  in  singing. 

We  ask  teachers  who  are  making  up  their  courses 
of  study  for  the  coming  season  to  examine  this  book 
of  exercises  and  studies,  and  also  the  comprehensive 
system  of  voice  building  by  F.  W.  Root,  called  the 
technic  and  Art  of  Singing.”  The  two  works  are, 
in  a  sense,  companion  works,  the  latter  being  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  technical  work. 


Last  month  we  offered  a  number  of  choice  vol¬ 
umes  at  41  cents  each.  These  volumes  are  exception¬ 
ally  fine,  and  we  would  continue  the  special  offer 
during  the  present  month.  If  the  notice  has  escaped 
anyone,  we  would  refer  them  to  page  254  of  the 


issue  for  June.  The  supply  is  limited,  and  in  ordering 
do  not  forget  to  mention  first,  second,  and  third 
choice,  as  the  supply  of  some  of  the  volumes  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

*  *  * 

Do  not  change  your  address  on  the  subscription 
list  of  The  Etude  for  only  one  or  two  months.  We 
have  no  objection  to  making  the  change,  but  our 
subscribers  invariably  neglect  to  have  the  address 
changed  back  again,  when  they  return  to  their  per¬ 
manent  address.  The  result  is  the  loss  of  the  paper, 
and  consequent  dissatisfaction.  Have  your  postmas¬ 
ter  forward  your  copies. 

*  *  * 

The  reputation  of  the  house  of  Theodore  Presser, 
as  regards  its  publications,  has  been  made  owing  to 
the  careful  manner  in  which  all  of  our  sheet  music 
and  music  books  have  been  brought  out.  The  work 
of  annotating,  editing,  fingering,  etc.,  has  been  done 
in  every  case  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Presser 
by  the  very  best  authorities  in  their  respective  lines. 

No  house  has  paid  such  particular  attention  to  the 
reed  organ.  If  you  are  interested  in  teaching  or  play- 
ing  this  instrument,  we  would  ask  you  to  notice  the 
advertisement  on  the  third  cover  page  of  this  issue, 
where  you  will  find  a  list  of  sheet  music  and  books 
for  the  reed  organ.  Selections  from  this  list  at  our 
usual  large  discounts  will  be  cheerfully  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  liberal  terms  of  our  On  Sale  plan.  We 
have  a  special  circular  explaining  this  “On  Sale”  plan, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  who 
might  desire  it. 

*  *  * 

We  have  lately  prepared  a  list  of  first-grade  pieces 
which  are  especially  adapted  for  Mathews’  “Graded 
Course  of  Pianoforte  Studies,”  Grade  I.  This  list  is 
published  in  another  part  of  the  journal,  and  we 
call  especial  attention  to  it.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
most  reliable  set  of  easy  pieces  that  we  have  ever 
published.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  its 
preparation.  Preserve  the  list  for  future  use. 

*  *  * 

“Eight-Measuke  Studies  in  All  Keys,”  by  Carl 
Koelling,  Op.  373,  will  soon  be  ready.  The  work  is 
now  on  the  press. 

Many  teachers  prefer  short  studies,  each  illus¬ 
trating  some  important  technical  point,  rather  than 
those  which  are  lengthy  and  tiresome.  The  idea  of 
the  preparatory  exercises  preceding  each  study  (con¬ 
sisting  of  scales,  chords,  and  arpeggios)  is  also  an 
excellent  one.  Another  advantage  of  these  studies  is 
that  they  carry  the  pupil  through  all  keys.  They 
are  technically  diversified,  tending  toward  the  equal 
development  of  the  fibgers.  They  are,  also  rhyth¬ 
mically  and  harmonically  interesting. 

They  may  be  used  to  follow  Grade  III  of  Mathews’ 
Standard  Graded  Course. 

We  continue  this  month  the  introductory  offer  of 
15  cents  per  copy,  postage  paid,  if  cash  accom¬ 
panies  the  order;  if  a  charge  is  to  be  made  on  our 
books  the  postage  is  additional. 

*  *  * 

Ihe  Organ  Player,”  which  we  have  been  adver¬ 
tising  at  special  offer  price  in  our  columns,  is  with¬ 
drawn  with  this  issue.  Ihe  volume  has  met  with 
great  favor,  and  anyone  in  search  of  a  list  of  good 
pipe-organ  music  cannot  do  better  than  examine  this 
work. 

*  »  * 

The  music  in  this  issue  is  interesting,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  seasonable.  The  “Morris  Dance,”  by  War¬ 
ner,  is  a  very  bright,  characteristic  English  dance 
demanding  clean  finger-work.  Violinists  will  be  glad 
to  play  Borowski  s  Adoration”;  it  is  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  literature  of  this  instrument.  “The 
Coming  of  the  Band,”  by  Engelmann,  is  a  clever  de- 
sciiptive  piece,  furnishing  good  study  on  crescendo 
and  decrescendo  effects.  The  march  of  the  band  is 
particularly  strong.  William  Adrian  Smith’s  “Gipsy 
Dance,  is  a  brilliant  bit  of  drawing-room  music, 
lying  well  under  the  hands,  melodious  and  rhythmic. 
The  four-hand  number  is  a  well-balanced,  effective 
arrangement  of  the  popular  “Hilarity  March,”  for 
which  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  some 
time.  Ziegler’s  “Ghost  Story’  is  a  bright  little  piece, 
\ery  aptly  illustrating  its  title.  The  songs  in  this 
number  are  particularly  good.  Galloway’s  “Picka¬ 
ninny  Lullaby”  is  one  of  the  best  songs  of  this  char¬ 
acter  we  have  ever  seen.  Gottschalk’s  “Message  of 
the  Rose”  is  an  expressive  song  of  high  class. 
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We  have  come  into  possession  of  a  collection  of 
valuable  songs  entitled  “Seven  Memory  Songs,”  by 
Tod.  B.  Galloway.  The  dainty  little  lullaby,  found 
in  the  musical  portion  of  this  issue,  is  taken  from 
that  volume.  The  other  six  songs  have  the  following 
titles:  “When  Spring  Comes  Laughing,”  “The  Gypsy 
Trail,”  “Love  Comes  Back,”  “Early  One  Morning,” 
“I  Arise  From  Dreams,”  and  “Alone  Upon  the  House¬ 
tops.” 

We  recommend  Mr.  Galloway’s  compositions  as 
being  truly  musical  and  artistic,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  within  the  range  of  the  average  singer.  The 
revised  edition  of  these  songs  will  be  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  course  of  this  month.  The  retail 
price  of  the  volume  is  $1.25,  but  during  the  present 
month  we  will  send  one  copy  only  to  a  purchaser  for 
50  cents. 

•  •  • 

Duvernoy’s  Studies,  Op.  120,  Beck  I,  arranged 
for  the  left  hand  by  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  will  appeal 
to  many  teachers.  The  original  is  extensively  used 
for  mechanism,  foundational  technic,  and  introduc¬ 
tory  velocity. 

In  this  arrangement  all  passages  in  sixteenths  are 
transferred  to  the  left  hand,  the  right  hand  taking 
the  accompanying  chord  or  figuration.  The  value  of 
this  device  used  in  conjunction  with  the  original  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated.  We  anticipate  an  immediate 
demand  for  this  work,  which  will  doubtless  be  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted  by  teachers  as  a  portion  of  their 
regular  course  of  studies.  The  introductory  price  for 
this  work  will  be  15  cents  per  copy,  postage  paid  if 
cash  accompanies  the  order;  if  the  book  is  to  be 
charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 

*  *  • 

There  is  a  brilliant  piano  composition  that  should 
be  better  known.  Although  it  has  been  played  for 
years  by  a  great  many  pianists,  it  deserves  a  wider 
recognition.  It  is  entitled  “II  Trovatore,”  by 
Richard  Hoffman. 

We  have  just  gotten  out  an  edition  of  this  piece, 
revised  by  the  author.  Anyone  in  search  of  a  bril¬ 
liant,  effective  piano  composition  should  send  for  a 
copy. 

•  •  * 

With  the  next  issue  of  The  Etude  the  fall  cam¬ 
paign  is  started.  The  announcements  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  advantages  of  the  various  schools  and 
cities  from  an  educational  view  will  be  found  ex¬ 
ploited  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  August, 
September,  and  October  issues,  if  not  the  six  months 
beginning  with  the  August  issue,  should  find  every 
school  and  teacher  of  any  prominence  represented  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  Etude. 

The  Etude  has  a  circulation,  according  to  the 
latest  reports,  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
musical  papers  combined.  Every  copy  is  paid  for. 
These  facts  and  the  character  of  The  Etude  make 
it  an  advertising  medium  unequaled  in  any  line  of 
business. 

Our  circulation  is  large,  but  our  rates,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  our  circulation,  are  very  low.  All  adver¬ 
tising  prices  must  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  copies 
distributed.  Our  forms  close  on  the  15th  of  each 
preceding  month.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
everyone  interested  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
musical  public  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  possible,  in  conducting  a  large  mail-order 
business,  to  avoid  mistakes,  but  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  the  minimum  and  to  correct  them  if 
made  known.  Our  clerks  are  trained  with  the  great¬ 
est  care,  and  each  one  selected  for  the  position 
occupied  because  of  special  fitness  and  qualifica¬ 
tions;  but  in  spite  of  this  there  is  now  and  then 
an  error  of  judgment  or  an  oversight  which,  while 
annoying  to  our  customers,  is  far  more  so  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  prompt  and 
efficient  service  to  all,  in  order  to  sustain  our  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  Quickest  Mail-Order  House  in  this 
country.  If  we  cannot  give  you  complete  satisfaction 
we  do  not  ask  for  your  orders,  but  before  going  else¬ 
where  we  desire  an  opportunity  to  explain  or  adjust 
any  misunderstanding;  or  dissatisfaction,  for,  as  was 
said  at  the  beginning,  absolute  satisfaction  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 
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Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 

VIOLIN  PER^ECTOR.  IT  GOES  IN  THE  BRIDGE. 
Evens  the  strings,  improves  the  tone,  ease  of  bowing,  ease 
of  fingering,  carrying  power,  and  every  desirable  point  in  a 
violin.  It  pleases  all.  Price,  35  cents,  pd.  to  your  ad¬ 
dress.  M.  P.  McKoon,  346  Seventeenth  Street,  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Send  10  cents  extra  for  illustrated  description  of  new 
and  better  form  of  violin  bridge. 


FOR  SALE— ESTABLISHED  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  250  STU- 
dents,  growing;  brightest  possible  prospects.  Net  income 
past  season  $250.00  month;  choicest  part  of  Chicago;  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  piano  and  voice  teacher.  $1000.00,  or 
exchange  for  like  business  in  California.  Address  “Con¬ 
servatory,”  care  Etude. 


FOR  SALE,  NEW  VIRGIL  CLAVIERS,  “FOUNDATION 
Exercises”  (10  copies),  “Zwintscher  Technic,”  (5  copies) 
greatly  reduced.  470  Main  Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PIANO  TEACH- 
ers  in  two  weeks,  daily  lessons.  See  advertisement  of 
Shepard  Theory  School. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SPECIMEN  LESSON  OF  THE  SHEP- 
ard  Correspondence  Harmony  Course.  New  methods,  new 
results.  See  advertisement  this  issue. 


SENT  FREE  FOR  INSPECTION,  “HARMONY  SIMPLI- 
fled,”  by  F.  H.  Shepard.  Seventh  edition.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  this  issue. 


LADY  DESIRES  POSITION  AS  TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN. 
V.,  care  of  The  Etude. 


AMATEUR  COMPOSITIONS  CORRECTED  AND  RE- 
vised  for  publication.  Examination  fee,  $1.00.  Address  with 
stamped  envelope:  Waldemar  Malmene,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab., 
2736  Lawton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  BURNING  OF  ROME  MARCH,  E.  T.  PAULL’S 
great  descriptive  composition,  which  was  placed  on  the 
market  last  November,  has  had  the  unprecedented  sale  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  one  of  the  best  descriptive  pieces  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  in  recent  years.  Readers  of  The  Etude 
will  find  a  description  of  this  piece  in  the  half  column  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  E.  T.  Pauli  Music  Company  found  on 
another  page  in  this  issue. 


FOR  SALE— AN  OLD  ITALIAN  VIOLIN  (1753),  IN  PER- 
fect  condition.  S.  W.  K.,  211  South  Seventeenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLANS  DRAWN  FOR  PIPE  ORGANS  REASONABLY. 
Organ  recitals  and  openings.  Special  terms  for  opening  re¬ 
cital  where  I  make  plans.  F.  Blauvelt  Williams,  25  South 
Twelfth  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PUPILS  OF  THE  LATE  RUDOLPH  HENNIG  WISHING 
to  contribute  toward  a  memorial  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  Miss  Martha  C.  Barry,  171  East  Walnut  Lane,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- t - - 

FOR  SALE— FORTY-EIGHT  COPIES  OF  “THE  LAST 
Judgment,"  by  Spohr,  at  a  bargain.  Address:  William 
Beery,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY  WILL  MAKE  HIS  USUAL 
Lecture-Recital  tour  next  season  through  the  Western  and 
Southern  States.  Special  rates  and  no  charge  for  traveling 
expenses  to  parties  on  his  direct  route.  Where  desired, 
pamphlet  will  be  sent,  giving  full  directions  how  to  ar¬ 
range  a  recital  without  financial  risk  in  any  town  or  city. 
Permanent  address,  Knabe  Warerooms,  144  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 


WANTED— YOUNG  LADY  PIANIST,  28  TO  32;  GOOD 
reader,  agreeable  appearance.  Christian  character  and  re¬ 
finement  appreciated.  Some  money  an  advantage.  Oc¬ 
casional  travel,  moderate  salary,  or  partnership.  Send  full 
particulars  in  first  letter,  with  photograph,  which  will  be 
returned.  Address,  Director,  426  Winthrop  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Permit  me  to  express  my  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of 
The  Etude.  The  able  writers  who  contribute  articles  to 
the  various  departments  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  at¬ 
tainments  of  American  musicians;  the  pedagogic  character 
of  their  writings  is  of  immense  benefit,  not  only  to  young 
teachers  who  live  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  artists  of  high  standing,  but 
to  older  musicians  who  are  better  located.  There  is  no 
periodical  in  Europe  which  can  compare  with  The  Etude. 
May  it  live  long  and  prosper! — Waldemar  Malmene. 

We  have  received  “The  Two  Pianists”  and  am  delighted 
with  it.  The  pieces  are  bright  and  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive. — Benedictine  Sisters. 

I  consider  Landon’s  “Foundation  Materials"  excellent  for 
very  young  beginners. — Emma  C.  Carson. 

I  have  received  “Anecdotes  of  Great.  Musicians,”  and  am 
pleased  with  it. — Lydia  Rhodes. 


I  am  very  highly  pleased  with  Landon’s  "Foundation  Ma¬ 
terials.”  It  makes  the  beginner's  work  easy  and  interest¬ 
ing. — Margaret  M.  Allbee. 

I  consider  The  Etude  the  most  practically  helpful  maga- 
sine  for  both  pupil  and  teacher. — Mrs.  Sarah  Lee. 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  new  duet  book,  “The  Two 
Pianists,”  that  I  want  three  more  copies  for  my  pupils  and 
friends. — Mrs.  E.  C.  Bowlus. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Clarke’s  “Harmony.” — 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Hughes. 

I  find  Landon’s  “Foundation  Materials”  an  excellent 
book  for  beginners,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it. — 
H.  D.  Gabel. 

I  have  used  Landon’s  “Reed-Organ  Method”  in  my  teach¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  I  can 
find  nothing  better. — Sadie  H.  Gray. 

I  have  used  Landon’s  “Reed-Organ  Method”  among  my 
pupils  the  past  five  months,  and  must  say  I  have  never  be¬ 
fore  found  their  equal. — Mrs.  Belle  Stiicald. 

I  think  “Foundation  Materials”  greatly  in  advance  of 
anything  I  have  seen  for  beginners,  and  I  have  tried  a 
great  many. — Eleanor  Meikle. 

That  The  Etude  is  invaluable  to  the  teacher  is  proved 
in  many  ways,  and  I  hope  the  New  Year  will  bring  to  it 
many  good  things. — Helen  E.  Boyer. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  for  eleven  years, 
and  find  it  very  valuable  and  instructive,  and  recommend 
it  to  my  pupils  and  all  that  are  interested  in  music. — 
Emma  J.  Holtzman. 

I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  there  is  in  dealing  with 
you. — Mrs.  G.  A.  Stoke. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  your  business  methods  prove  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory. — Miss  Virginia  Hughes. 

I  received  “Model  Anthems,”  by  Danks,  and  am  ex¬ 
tremely  pleased  in  every  respect.  It  far  exceeds  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  is  certainly  the  cheapest  collection  of  an¬ 
thems  in  existence.  Every  anthem  is  good.  They  are  just 
what  I  want  for  my  volunteer  choir;  something  easy, 
melodious,  but  not  common  as  one  generally  finds  among 
easy  anthems.  They  are  really  “model.” — Paul  Rupprecht. 

The  Etude  never  fails  to  advance  in  quality  and  interest 
with  each  month’s  issue. — Earl  Stumpf. 

I  have  been  using  your  “Sonatina  Album”  with  my 
younger  pupils,  and  for  the  instiling  of  the  desire  to  follow 
good  music  I  have  found  it  without  equal. — Prof.  John  D. 
Casto. 

Although  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  The  Etude  only 
a  short  while,  I  have  learned  to  look  forward  to  its  coming 
with  much  pleasure. — Maggie  W.  Turner. 

I  find  “How  to  Teach:  How  to  Study,”  by  E.  M.  Sefton, 
very  instructive,  and  an  excellent  work  for  young  teach¬ 
ers. — Flora  Maltby. 

“Musical  Mosaics,”  by  W.  F.  Gates,  must  be  salutary  to 
the  musician.  It  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
seen  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. — Lyman  Wheeler. 

I  have  received  “Velocity  Studies  for  Cabinet  Organ,” 
Presser,  and  shall  use  them  in  my  teaching,  as  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  as  well  as  pleasing. — Anna  V.  Bassett. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte 
Study."  It  certainly  fills  the  long-felt  want  in  my  case, 
and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  not  made  its  acquaintance 
long  before. — Helen  B.  Connor. 

“First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study”  is  an  excellent  book. 
My  pupils  enjoy  it,  especially  the  little  duets.— Coro  E. 
March. 

I  extend  my  hearty  thanks  to  you  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  my  dealings  with  you.  Your  music  is  all  pleasing, 
and  most  glorious  and  beautiful. — Lydia  Manderuh. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  succeeding  issue  of  The  Etude 
is  more  interesting  and  better  than  its  predecessor.  I  am 
sure  every  subscriber  counts  The  Etude  among  his  best 
friends. — Alfred  H.  Hausrath. 

You  surely  are  the  quickest,  therefore  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  house  I  ever  ordered  music  from. — Edith  L.  Gould. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  The  Etude.— Anna  M. 
Potter. 

I  find  The  Etude,  of  which  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for 
about  eighteen  months,  very  useful  indeed  in  the  way  of 
voluntaries.  The  notes  are  especially  helpful,  and  the 
music  of  a  remarkably  good  quality.—  Edgar  H.  Harvey. 

“Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians,"  by  W.  F.  Gates,  are  so 
delightfully  and  simply  told  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  for 
their  novelty,  information,  and  humor  by  those  who  know 
not  one  note  from  another. — Courier,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  “On  Sale”  selections,  and  mar¬ 
vel  that  I  should  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  for 
so  many  years  without  having  availed  myself  of  this  privi¬ 
lege. — Mrs.  Ralph  Connable. 

I  use  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study”  more  than  any 
other  book  for  beginners,  and  consider  it  the  best  I  have 
ever  used. — Miss  B.  C.  Hodge. 

Your  service  and  publications  are  fine.  If  Chicago  teach¬ 
ers  knew,  they  would  keep  an  account  with  your  house.— 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Crockett. 

Please  accept  my  many  thanks  for  the  promptness  and 
careful  attention  with  which  you  have  ever  regarded  my 
orders.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your 
firm  to  my  friends. — N.  Hudgins. 

Please  send  The  Etude  for  another  year.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  journal,  and  I  could  not  get  along  without  it,  as  it 
is  so  helpful  in  every  way. — M.  Rose  James. 

Please  send  me  another  copy  of  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte 
Study.”  I  like  the  book  so  much  for  beginners.—  Lizz.e 
Randall. 

I  received  Gibbon’s  “Catechism  of  Music,”  and  find  it 
very  useful.  It  supplies  a  long-felt  want.— Blanche  F.  Pot¬ 
ter. 

I  have  used  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study”  with  about 
twenty-five  pupils,  and  it  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  book 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.— Mrs.  H.  L.  Horne. 

Your  music  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  your  house  to  all  my  friends,  and  will  myself  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  your  music  in  preference  to  any  other  publica¬ 
tions. — Miss  Roberta  Bragley. 
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HOME  NOTES. 


We  have  received  programs  of  recitals  given  by  Bertha 
#  nrM»ens'  Francis  L.  Moore,  and  Lois  L.  Davidson,  pupils 
of  William  H.  Sherwood,  director  of  the  Sherwood  Music 
School,  Chicago.  Classical  and  modern  composers  were  rep¬ 
resented. 

Pbnnt.  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
Washburn  College,  sends  us  the  programs  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1904, — four  members. 

A  recital  by  pupils  of  the  Dunning  System  for  Begin- 
ners  was  given  in  Buffalo,  June  14,  by  Mrs.  Leonard  Gibbs, 
in  addition  to  the  pieces  for  the  piano  there  were  two 
essays,  “Is  Music  a  Necessary  Part  of  the  Child’s  Edu¬ 
cation  .  by  Mrs.  Dunning,  and  “Interesting  Facts  in  the 
Life  of  Mendelssohn,”  by  Max  Wilcox. 

A  song  recital  was  given  in  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  June 
11th,  by  pupils  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger. 

The  third  annual  commencement  of  the  Guilmant  Organ 
School  New  Jorlt  City,  William  C.  Carl,  director,  was  held 
June  6th.  There  were  eight  graduates. 

Pupils  of  the  Zeitz  Violin  School,  Milwaukee,  gave  in¬ 
teresting  recitals,  May  28th  and  June  10th. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Music,  Philadelphia  Pa 
gave  3  concert  in  Griffith  Hall,  June  9th.  Certificates  were 
presented  to  five  pupils. 

,ThiE  annuaI  “Young  People’s  Musicale,”  by  pupils 

of  Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker,  was  given  at  Mr.  Becker’s  home 
in  New  York  City,  May  2Sth. 

y,oc£L  2nd  orchestral  concert,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  b .  Botelho,  was  given  at  Kobe,  Japan,  April  21st, 
?LLr°,CndS  t0  bf  given  t0  the  Orphelinat  des  Sceurs  de 
Jeju-  and  the  destitute  families  of  the  Japanese 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

commencement  of  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Music, 
rranz  J.  Strahm,  director,  was  held  at  Nashville,  June  7th. 

MfvRV,P’  ^i,EA  gave  a  recital  at  Concordia,  Mo., 

from  The  Etude  numbers  on  the  ProSram  were  selected 

Lwas  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Teacher  s  Club  of  the  Broekhoven  School  of  Opera,  Cin- 

and^A  rninl-  31°W  aaEn0.Ch  Arden'”  by  Richard  Strauss, 
and  A  Colonial  Wedding,  a  dialogue  opera  by  Mr.  Broek¬ 
hoven,  were  presented.  *  e 

^HB  fraduating  exercises  of  the  Strassberger  Conserva- 

Exnnsfti^n’  ua-  L°U1?’  M°”  were  held  in  the  Music  Hall, 
graduates  BulIdmg’  June  19th-  There  were  twenty-on4 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Broad  Street  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  were  held  June  2d-8th. 

ve’Sfv  C°^ir.ment  c°ncert  of  the  School  of  Music,  Uni- 
Tnne  Qth  Oklahoma  H.  D.  Guelich,  director,  was  held 
June  9th.  Seven  pupils  received  diplomas  and  certificates. 

The  commencement  concerts  and  other  exercises  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  C  J  Schu¬ 
bert,  director,  were  held  June  10,  14,  18,  22,  25,  and  30. 

NewHVo^npat'  PUPUS'  reCitaIS  0f  the  Wirtz  Pian°  School, 
New  York  City,  were  given  June  7th  and  10th. 

r  TH»E  Tmmmencement  exercises  of  St.  Francis  Academy 
Joliet,  Ill.,  were  held  June  22d.  ^cauemy, 

hifn„siHWIS  Elmer’.  of  Philadelphia,  has  resigned  from 
P°sitl°n,  as  orSanist  at  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
and  accepted  one  at  St.  Mary’s  in  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.  ’ 

A  series  of  topical  recitals  was  given  at  Fremont  Neb 
by  PUP}’8  Mr-  Frank  L.  Reed.  “The  Overture,”  May 
?.pb’  Symphony  and  Pianoforte  Concerto,”  May  27th- 

diplomas  DeS  aDd  HatUe  F'  Brinson  recaived  soloists’ 

The  second  private  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  (male 

^iChlt,a’  Kans  -  Mr.  C.  A.  Ellenberger,  was  g?ven 
May  11th.  The  club  consists  of  thirty-five  members. 

V  E  have  received  an  interesting  program  of  the  Ralti 

Februarv  S  1903  t0?herpMUS'C  Wbicb  was -ganged 

r  eoruary,  1903.  There  are  eighty-five  pupils  now  enrolled. 

commencement  of  the  American  Violin  School 
Chicago,  Ill  Joseph  Vilim,  director,  was  held  June  1st’ 
Diplomas  and  certificates  were  granted  to  ten  pupils. 

ofA PhnadCeElphiabywPaUsPgive°n  May^th.^A  tartreV toe  pro’ 

f[oZs^d^rtSnSanS  d6r  Na0ht’"  by  SeriPg’  ^  -^n 

t„r„DpAEf  ,BAkXTER  Perry  played  a  hundred  and  one  Lec¬ 
ture  Recitals  between  the  end  of  October  and  the  first  of 

M.fn  “I-8  D0W,  SettIed  at  his  summer  home  at  Camden 
Mr  Perrvhnf  th*  fifteenth  consecutive  season  for 

rTiL-P*r  *7  f  •  hundred  or  more  recitals  each.  No  other 

her  oft,o™meri1Can  f0reign'  ever  Played  the  same  num- 
ber  of  concerts  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

A  musicale  was  given  at  the  Clark  Conservatorv  San 
Antonio  Tex.,  Mr.  Horace  Clark,  Jr.,  director  by  the 
Ladies  Chorus  Club,  of  twenty-four  members. 

The  “Choral  Study  Club,”  of  Chicago,  was  recently  or- 
P;  T;  Tinsle^  is  the  director.  April  nth 
f  r,I??,ly„C‘ty’  and  on  June  27th,  “The  Blind  Girl  of 
Castel  Cuille,  by  Coleridge-Taylor,  were  sung. 

The  Hobart,  Okla.,  Choral  Club  gave  a  May  Festival 
concert,  May  12th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G  B  Mc¬ 
Creary.  The  club  has  a  membership  of  forty-five  The 

composers^33  SeI®Cted  from  the  choral  works  of  standard 

°f  the  Preshyterian  Church,  Hannibal,  Mo 
nineteen  voices,  assisted  by  fifteen  other  singers  and 
directed  by  R.  Clark  Hubbard,  gave  a  concert  of  choral 

wer °re ore's e'n t e d D 6  ^  C‘aSSiCal  aDd  “odera  compose™ 

nfT  aE  r°!iDg  of. the  school  year  at  the  American  Institute 
C  tv  PJune  Music,  212  W.  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City,  June  3d,  was  marked  by  an  unusually  interesting 

showoTcarrtul  tEtaU*  **  Pian°  and  V°CaI  Apartments 


A  name  that  has  been  a  synonym  for  pre-eminence  in  piano 
construction  on  both  hemispheres  for  three  generations. 


Vert 


e  g  r  a  n 

(Trade- Marked) 


The  new  name  for  the  new  Steinway  piano  at  the  new  price. 


$500 


Judged ^T.hT„2S^?U’,;on„rli,>’'  Wh?VS  implies  a  mined  g„„d  pi„„. 

enthusiasm  arouse”"^ Tver<«  „„d 7S >f  >h' call  ,o  see  it.  and  the 

deservedly  p„p„lar  as  the  name  I, dnwayhself  “  W‘de‘y  l‘"°w”  “d  *» 

'?  “h'bit  >ls  ertcellence  to  all,  whether  intending  to  purchase  or  not 
and  r„r„^o^tm,eeTrSUy  b"*““  &+'-***  •£* 

Time  "Payments  Accepted. 

SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

N.  STETSON  &.  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


YOVR  MVSIC  IS  TORN!! 


It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 

Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 

roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper- 
25  cents,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer  does 
not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDING  CO„  624  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Horsford’s  Add  Phosphate 

GIVES 

REFRESHING  SLEEP. 

Quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  the  tired  and 
confused  condition  of  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  labor. 

VjCnilinC  DflUrQ  TIomA  — _ 


Next  to  a 

HEART  TO  HEART 
TALK 

nothing  will  go  half  so  far  toward  bringing 
you  and  your  prospective  student  together  as 
an  attractive  letter  head,  card,  prospectus  or 
catalog. 

Our  Specialty  is  the  Printing  of  these  con¬ 
versation  substitutes. 

Let  some  of  our  work  talk  for  you. 

WM.  F.  FELL  COMPANY 

PRINTERS 

1220=1224  SANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


A  Complete  System  „f  Education  in  Sintfn*  on  Scientific  Methods  for 
Vse  in  Private  Instruction  and  in  Classes 
By  FREDER.IC  W.  ROOT 


*Zr2J  figs 


work  the  author  has  most  effectively  met  the  dStand  g' 


PRICE,  $1.00 


PSrt ill:  T“C Second* *^e  Thr.°Ugh  *?.e  Key8’  In ^ration. 
IV.  “  'Third  “  “  <•  «•  „ 


Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture  and 
in  the  Principles  of  Execution.  Opus  22 


Thirty-two  Elementary  Song  Studies 

For  High  Compass,  Op.  24 
For  Medium  “  ••  25 

For  Lower  ••  “26 


iiqJh  eSCiare  aIong  th?  'ines  ef  Sieber’s  Voeal  Studies  s«  generally 

_ _ Sr ‘^hev^  iri 

nis^teeSwith,lSsaFf°Unddi@n  V°iee  Culture  is  to  plan  lo^usfng  ^he^  sfudfe's  w^f  interest  “u 

tte  ‘he""  wSee/the ^prehminTry9  ^ to^of  miking  Be®S  of  theprofesS^'6  ^  thC  yOUneer'  less  experienced 

coLIs Ta^r  ’  35  eoBtrasted  with  ‘he  artistic  use  which  _ _ 


PR-ICE,  50  CENTS 

course  of  voice  culture  from  the  very  ^e  highel'g^dl  and  ^  ^  Singing/'  f°rm  1  ComPIeU 

by  ,ie  a“h°'  w“ci1 « w  'd,w-  ^ » -  .o  t.  «d  t.  ca. 

THEODORE  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Phila..  Pa. 
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Dvorak’s  manuscripts  are  to  be  revised  for  publication 
by  his  son-in-law,  Josef  Suk. 

Pauline  Lucca,  the  one-time  favorite  singer,  celebrated 
her  sixtieth  birthday  in  April. 

The  Royal  Music  School  in  Wurzburg  will  celebrate  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  on  July  12th. 

Von  Lenbach,  the  celebrated  German  portrait  painter, 
whose  Wagner  portrait  is  well  known,  died  in  May. 

A  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Music  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  June  28th  to  July  1st. 

The  city  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  purposes  to  create  a 
public  musical  library  for  the  benefit  of  musical  persons. 

A  Vienna  note  states  that  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  late  Antonin  Dvorak  three  completed  symphonies  have 
been  found. 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  played  Weber’s  "Concert- 
stuck  with  the  Festival  Orchestra  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion,  June  28th. 

A  new  orchestra  has  been  established  in  London  on 
the  co-operative  plan.  The  members  will  elect  their  con¬ 
ductor  annually. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  plans  for  next  season  include 
fifteen  afternoon  rehearsals  and  fifteen  evening  concerts, 
two  more  than  last  year. 

An  English  exchange  gives  an  account  of  a  chorister 
in  Yorkshire,  86  years  of  age,  who  has  sung  in  the  village 
choir  for  seventy-three  years. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls, 
June  28th  to  30th.  Jaroslaw  de  Zielinski,  of  Buffalo,  was 
president. 

Mr.  George  P.  Upton,  of  Chicago,  is  to  prepare  a 
biography  of  Theodore  Thomas.  Such  a  work  will  have 
special  value  to  the  student  of  musical  progress  in  the 
United  States. 

A  New  York  paper  says  that  the  Philharmonic  Society 
is  negotiating  with  Arthur  Nikisch  to  secure  him  to  direct 
one  or  more  concerts.  It  is  expected  that  Ysaye  will  con¬ 
duct  a  concert  as  well  as  appear  as  soloist. 

Musical  entertainments  have  a  part  in  the  list  of  "Open 
Lectures”  at  the  summer  quarter  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  These  occur  on  Tuesday  evenings,  June  21  and  28, 
July  5,  12,  19  and  26,  and  August  2,  9,  16  and  23. 

The  manuscript  of  a  score,  "Rule  Britannia,”  overture, 
by  Richard  Wagner,  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered 


in  Leicester,  Eng.  It  bears  the  signature  "Richard  Wag¬ 
ner,  den  15,  Marz,  1837,  Kfinigsberg  in  Preussen.” 

Carl  Heinrich  DOring,  the  eminent  composer  and 
teacher,  will  celebrate  his  seventieth  birthday  July  4th. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Conservatory  at  Dresden 
for  forty  years.  His  piano  studies  are  well  known. 

The  Minnesota  State  Music  Teachers’  Association,  third 
annual  meeting,  was  held  at  Duluth,  June  16th  to  18th. 
An  attractive  program  of  educational  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions  and  recitals  was  given.  Mr.  E.  C.  Murdock,  of  St. 
Paul,  was  president. 

At  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  House,  London,  grand  opera 
began  last  year  at  five  o’clock,  an  interval  being  allowed 
for  dinner,  and  closed  at  eleven.  An  attempt  to  begin  at 
seven,  and  give  a  continuous  performance  was  not  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  social  leaders. 

The  attempt  to  popularize  English  opera  in  London  has 
cc-me  to  grief.  The  first  week  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $3500. 
This  failure  applies  only  to  the  capital;  in  the  other  large 
English  cities  the  public  demand  English  operas,  Wag¬ 
nerian  works  barely  paying  expenses. 

The  yearly  statistical  return  for  1903,  issued  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Board  of  Education,  referring  to  school  singing  in 
England  and  Wales,  shows  the  relative  use  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system  and  that  of  staff  notation.  The  former  was 
used  in  23,624  departments,  the  latter  in  3235. 

The  Wagner  festival  season  at  Munich,  this  year,  will 
take  place  August  12th  to  September  11th,  the  Mozart  sea¬ 
son,  August  1st  to  11th.  Among  the  singers  well  known  to 
American  audiences,  who  will  appear  at  the  Dresden  per¬ 
formances  are  Ternina,  Fritzi  Scheff,  and  Van  Rooy. 

A  Paris  note  tells  of  the  discovery  of  the  autograph 
score  of  an  opera  by  Liszt  “Don  Sanche,”  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  fire  at  the  Paris  Opera.  It 
was  produced  there  October  17,  1825,  when  Liszt  was  14 
years  old.  It  shows  influence  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

A  New  York  paper  announces  the  likelihood  that  Jean 
and  Edouard  de  Reszke  will  sing  in  concert  in  this  coun¬ 
try  next  season.  The  plan  of  the  tour  contemplates  fifty 
concerts.  A  Wagnerian  soprano  will  be  with  them,  and 
the  three  artists  will  appear  in  scenes  from  Wagner’s 
operas. 

Rudolph  Hennig,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  ’cellist, 
died  in  Philadelphia  May  28th.  Mr.  Hennig  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  was  educated  there,  but  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ’cello  soloist  in  the  various 
symphony  orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  given  much 
attention  to  chamber  music. 

The  third  music  festival  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  was  given 
May  12th  and  13th.  “The  Crusaders,”  by  Gade,  was  the 
principal  choral  work.  The  festival  was  given  by  the  Ora¬ 
torio  Society,  one  hundred  voices,  and  a  chorus  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  voices  from  the  High  School.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Blaisdell  was  the  conductor. 

The  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  which  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  proper, 
is  one  of  the  largest  schools  of  music  in  the  world.  The 
past  year  there  was  a  registration  of  over  three  thousand 
pupils,  the  fees  paid  amounting  to  about  $135,000.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  teachers. 


There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  new  church  tunes  in 
England.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  new  Congrega¬ 
tional  tune  book  have  offered  prizes  of  $15,  $10,  and  $5  for 
"the  best  melodious  tunes  suitable  for  congregational  sing¬ 
ing.”  This  contest  closed  June  30th.  The  Sunday  School 
Union,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  offered  four  prizes  of  $15  each 
for  festival  hymn  tunes. 

Last  year  an  English  music  lover  gave  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music,  London,  $100,000,  the  income  to  be  spent  in 
procuring  a  public  hearing  for  the  younger  British  com¬ 
posers  and  in  traveling  scholarships  for  young  musicians 
of  exceptional  talent.  The  college  invited  compositions  for 
examination  and  received  forty-two  orchestral  works,  four¬ 
teen  of  which  were  recommended  for  rehearsal. 

The  Chicago  Madrigal  Club,  for  its  second  annual  prize 
competition,  offers  $25  for  the  best  setting  of  the  poem 
"When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  by  Charles  Swain,  the  set¬ 
ting  to  be  for  chorus  of  mixed  voices,  to  be  sung  without 
accompaniment.  The  contest  is  open  until  October  15th. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  from  the  director  of  the  club, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger,  410  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago. 

Musical  events  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainments  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  A  lecture, 
with  musical  illustrations  on  "Parsifal,”  one  on  “Wag¬ 
ner,”  and  one  on  “Music  of  the  American  Indian”  are  an¬ 
nounced.  There  will  be  a  number  of  concerts;  Handel’s 
"Messiah,”  July  22d,  Haydn’s  “Creation,”  August  12th,  and 
a  children’s  operetta,  "Cinderella,”  are  among  the  works 
to  be  given. 

Richard  Barth,  conductor  of  the  Hamburg,  Germany, 
Philharmonic  Concerts,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  sea¬ 
son's  work.  He  was  one  of  the  few  left-handed  violinists 
who  attained  to  eminence.  An  accident  to  his  left  hand 
after  he  had  been  studying  the  violin  for  a  number  of  years 
prevented  the  free  use  of  his  fingers.  Thereupon  he  read¬ 
justed  his  violin  and  took  the  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and 
began  his  practice  anew. 

The  Japanese  have  a  national  hymn  known  as  “Kimi- 
gaio,”  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  existing  tune  of  the 
kind.  Translated,  the  text  runs  somewhat  as  follows; 
"May  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  endure  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  for  eight  thousand  more  beyond  -that,  until 
stones  are  not  rocks  any  more,  nor  moss  any  longer  grows 
thickly.”  This  has  been  the  official  national  anthem  since 
the  country  first  began  to  occidentalize  itself. 

The  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  under  Emil  Paur,  will  give  con¬ 
certs  in  other  cities  next  season.  The  circular  issued  by 
the  management  announces  that  the  orchestra  can  be  se¬ 
cured  for  out-of-town  concerts.  Every  town  of  sufficient 
size  should  have  a  series  of  two  or  more  concerts  during 
the  musical  season.  Any  one  of  the  leading  orchestras  can 
be  secured,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  any  section  of  the 
country  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  large  works 
of  the  masters  given  by  a  fine  orchestra. 

Citizens  of  Andover,  Mass.,  offered  prizes  of  $5.00  in 
gold  to  such  pupils  as  should  prove  themselves  superior 
in  the  playing  of  certain  pieces  in  three  different  grades— 
junior,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  Thirty  pupils  took 
part  in  the  piano  and  the  violin  contests.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  work  of  competitors  who  stood  second 
in  the  contests.  It  is  expected  that  these  tests  will  be  made 
an  annual  event  and  that  they  will  stimulate  pupils  of 
Andover  to  more  thorough  study  of  music. 


A  SELECT  LIST  OF  FIRST  GRADE  PIANO  PIECES 


The  following  list  has  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  our  entire  catalogue  by  the  Editor  of  THE  ETUDE. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  easy  pieces  that  has  ever  been  published.  Every  one  has  been  tried  in  practical  teaching  and  has 
stood  the  test. 

The  pieces  can  be  supplied  by  the  publisher  of  THE  ETUDE,  and  in  ordering,  the  catalogue  number  only  will  be  necessary.  Preserve  this  list  for 
future  reference.  It  was  especially  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Mathews’  Graded  Course,  Grade  I. 


POPULAR  No. 

BECHTER,  KARL,  Bicycle  Galop .  5009 

“  “  Jolly  Darkies .  5003 

BEHR,  FRANZ,  Gaily  Chanting  Waltz . 3152 

44  44  Juvenile  Waltz .  4235 

ENGEL,  HEINRICH,  Flying  Sparks  Galop . 4185 

“  44  Little  Drum  Major . 4184 

ENGELMANN,  H.,  Little  Miss  Pride  Schottische  .  .  4099 

44  44  To  the  Dinner  March . 3819 

FOREST,  EDWIN  D.,  Little  Recruit  March . 5011 

GEIBEL,  ADAM,  Hip-Scop  Schottische .  405 

HAMER,  G.  F.,  Brier  Rose  Waltz .  4306 

HOLCOMBE,  L.  V.,  Little  Curly  Head  Mar ch,Op. 6, No. 4  Z 216 
KERN,  C.  W.,  The  Song  of  the  Katydid,  Op.  igyNo.  2  4320 

44  44  The  Tin  Soldiers'  Parade,  Op.  19, No. s  4323 

MARTIN,  GEO.  D.,  Little  Lovers'  Waltz .  4347 

RATHBUN,  F.  G.,  Danse  Semplice . 2215 

RENARD,  PIERRE,  Morning  Glory  Polka .  4297 

“  44  Pleasures  of  Youth  Waltz  ....  4296 

RICKABY,  T.  L.,  Well  Known  andFav.  Mel., Op. 19  ^No.i  2312 

RUM  MEL,  J.,  Hand  in  Hand  March . 1226 

SALOME,  TH.,  Flying  the  Kite,  Op.  4,  No.  1  .  .  4164 

SUTER.  RUFUS  O.,  Simplicity  Waltz .  4357 

TING,  ONKEL,  Cuckoo's  Waltz . 1185 

ZEISBERG,  F.  J.,  Children's  Festival  March  ....  1225 


SEMI-POPULAR 

BASSFORD,  WM.  K.,  Bagatelle,  Op.  115,  No.  4  ...  . 

BECHTER,  KARL,  Sweet  Bess  Gavotte . 

EHRMANN,  G.,  Sleep.  My  Child . 

FERBER,  RICHARD,  In  the  Hammock  . 

4  4  4  4  With  the  Caravan . 

GEIBEL,  ADAM,  Balm  for  the  Weary . 

miDl  ITT  c  f Morning  Song,  Op.  140,  No  .  2 

uukli  n,^i  \  Mur  muring  Brook,  Op. 140, No. 5 


} 


2261 

5001 

2372 

2784 

2785 
3892 

2545 


No. 

GURLITT,  C., 

Festive  Dance,  Op.  140,  No.  7  .  . 

1359 

«  (  «  ( 

Slumber  Song,  Op.  ioi.  No.  6  .  . 

391 

( March  of  the  Little  Soldiers,  'J 

HORVATH,  GEZA, 

-J  Op.  20,  No.  i  . f 

3864 

X  The  Jolly  Trumpeter , Op. 20, No. j  J 

LIEBER,  ARTHUR, 

A  Little  Song . 

3808 

NECKE,  H., 

Ride  on  the  Merry-Go-Round  .  . 

4117 

(  t  t( 

Winter,  Op.  237,  No.  4 . 

4367 

NURNBERG,  H., 

(At  Eventide,  Op.  228,  No. 

\  Valsette,  Op.  228,  No.  8  .  .  j  * 

3862 

<<  ii 

Hobgoblin,  Op.  228,  No.  10  ...  . 

2625 

PARLOW,  EDMUND,  In  Measured  Tread . 

4291 

RATHBUN,  F.  G., 

Youthful  Jov ,  Rondo . 

2218 

REINHOLD,  HUGO, 

J  Shadow  Picture,  Op.  58,  No.  2  ) 

(  The  Brownies,  Op.  58,  No.  8  f 

411 1 

RUMMEL,  J., 

Romance . 

1364 

SARTORIO,  A., 

On  the  Plains,  Op.  360,  No.  8  .  . 

3113 

SWIFT,  NEWTON  E. 

The  Tally-Ho,  Op.  7,  No.  7  .  .  . 

3101 

THOME,  F., 

First  Melody . 

4302 

WEBER, 

Invitation  to  a  Waltz . 

1505 

WHITE,  OTIS  R., 

Petit  Barcarolle  . 

1443 

CLASSICAL 

BEETHOVEN,  L.van 
<(  <  ( 

Allegretto,  from  yth  Symphony  .  . 
Andante  from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata, 

1183 

op.  47  . 

4053 

ENCKHAUSEN,  H., 

Sonatina,  Op.  76,  No.  1 . 

2809 

GADE,  N.  W., 

Christmas  Song ,  Op.  j6,  No.  2  .  . 

849 

HANDEL,  G.  F., 

Let  Me  Weep  . 

2394 

HAYDN,  FR.  JOS., 

Andante,  from  Surprise  Symphony 

1183 

j  Mel.  from  Con.  in  G  Mr.,  Op.  2 s') 

i  MENDELSSOHN,  F., 

-<  Nocturne ,  from  Midsummer  > 

4025 

(  Night's  Dream . ) 

<«  <« 

Kinderstiicke ,  Op.  72,  No.  3  .  .  .  . 

920 

REINECKE,  CARL, 

Evening  Twilight . 

1092 

4  4  4  4 

Under  the  Linden  Tree . 

1097 

No. 

SCHUMANN,  R.,  Melodie  and  Soldiers'  March ,  Op. 


68,  JVos.  1  and  2 .  354 

TSCHAIKOWSKY,P ..Dolly's  Funeral,  Op.  39,  No.  5  .  .  .  4225 

FOUR  HANDS 

ENCKHAUSEN,  H.,  Melodious  Studies,  Op.  58,  No.  1  .  1693 

GRAINGER,  A.,  Sunshine  on  the  Prairie  Waltz  .  .  2651 

GOERDELER,  R.,  Young  America  March .  3367 

HILLER,  P.,  Meadow  Play ,  Op.  82,  No.  2  ..  .  3831 

“  “  Secret  Wishes,  Op.  5/,  No.  6  .  .  .  1976 

KINROSS,  JOHN,  Melody .  2520 

PRESSER,  THEO.,  School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  Vol.  I  992 

SARTORIO,  A.,  Boy  at  Play ,  Op.  222,  No.  8  ..  .  2509 

SCHLESINGER,  S.,  Hunters'  March .  4080 

SMALLWOOD,  W.,  Little  Haymakers . 2518 

STUDIES 

ENGELMANN,  H.,  Students'  Selected  Primary  Studies, 

Book  1 .  3555 

LOESCHHORN,  A.,  Selected  Studies  for  the  Pianoforte, 

Book  1 .  3346 

SCHYTTE,  LUDWIG,  25  Short  and  Melodious  Studies , 

Op.  108 .  4348 


WOLFF, BERNHARD  ,  20  Short  Exercises  for  the  Equal 

Training  of  the  Hands,  Op.  191,  4243 

COLLECTIONS 

STANDARD  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADE  PIECES,  Com- 
piled  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews:  41  Pieces,  77  Pages, 
Classical  and  Popular. 

SIGHT  READING  ALBUM,  Vol.  I,  C.  W.  Landon. 

THE  DUET  HOUR  (Easy-  Duets),  Various  Composers. 
LITTLE  HOME  PLAYER,  Various  Composers. 
TWENTY-FOUR  PIECES  FOR  SMALL  HANDS,  H.  Engel- 
mann. 

FIRST  PARLOR  PIECES,  Various  Composers. 


THEO.  PRESSER.,  PUBLISHER.  1712  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA 
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MEASURE,  NOT  TIME. 

/<>  3/*’  7«,  etc..  refer  to  measure,  not  time.  My 

pupils  are  taught  to  say:  double  measure,  triple 
measure,  quadruple  measure,  sextuple  measure,  etc., 
and  the  so  erroneously  known  as  common  time  is 
the  greatest  fraud.  It  should  be  supplanted  by  V* — 
quadruple  measure.  The  only  way  we  have  of  get¬ 
ting  at  the  time  of  a  piece  is  by  the  tempo  marks  of 
the  metronome.  One  piece  in  quadruple  measure  may 
be  played  very  fast,  another  very  slow,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum  until  there  is  nothing  common  in  music, 
and  though  “often  met  with,”  as  Webster  gives  it, 
i  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  general  than  other 
measures  -/,  and  */«  for  instance.  Music  is  divided 
into  measures,  and  these  are  played  according  to  a 
certain  tempo,  which  is  determined  by  the  spirit  of 
ie  piece,  or,  better  still,  by  metronome  marks — the 
only  true  way  of  getting  at  the  time  of  the  piece.— 

Inn  n no\'+nt  r 


imagination  a  factor  in  teaching. 

No  MORE  useful  agent  can  be  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  new  education”— that  is,  learning  simplified— 

ian  the  imagination.  Imagination  begets  enjoy¬ 
ment,  enjoyment  begets  interest,  interest  begets  at- 
tentmn,  attention  begets  thought,  thought  begets  in- 
tellect  here  we  have  the  whole  pedigree  of  intellect- 
ual  development;  and  imagination  is  the  father  of  all 

Wherever  the  imagination  has  been  trusted  with 
educative  work,  it  has  been  phenomenally  successful. 
I  he  histone  novel,  for  instance,  has  done  more  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  history  than  all  of  the  dry,  his¬ 
toric  tomes  ever  written. 

.  lhe  dlsPosition  to  ridicule  appeals  made  to  the 
imaginations  of  concert  audiences  by  means  of  lec¬ 
ture  recitals,  etc.,  is  wrong.  This  is  the  normal  way 
to  foster  a  national  interest  in  music-a  tiny  shoot 
that  with  proper  care  and  intelligent  grafting,  will 
develop  into  a  magnificent,  ever-blooming  plant-the 
love  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  A  pianist  had  occasion  to 
play  at  a  public  gathering.  The  piece  selected  was 
one  of  the  many  “Butterfly”  compositions,  without 
distinct  melody,  or  pronounced  rhythm— qualities 
that  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  average  audience, 
but  a  word  of  explanation  touched  the  minds  of  the 
listeners  on  the  most  vital  part.  With  genuine  en¬ 
joyment  and  comprehension  they  heard  with  the  ear 
of  fancy  Gyratory  displays  of  the  hands  up  and 
down  the  keyboard  instead  of  being  meaningless  runs 
were  the  wanderings  of  two  frolicsome  butterflies’ 
over  scented  gardens  while  the  summer  sun  him-  low 
the  monotonous  accompaniment  was  the  droning 
of  a  bumble  bee  in  the  distance,  the  music  stood  for 
something,  all  abstractness  was  eliminated,  and  the 
hearty  encore  of  the  listeners  attested  their  appre¬ 
ciation. 

The  child  comes  to  us  for  instruction.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  is  more  highly  developed  than  any  other  faculty 
of  his  mind.  Necessarily  so,  since  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  it  vigorously  ever  since  his  small  eves  op¬ 
ened  on  this  world.  It  is  for  us  to  continue  'the  use 
of  this  active  member  to  spare  not  the  “like  unto’s” 
in  our  teaching,  to  transform  sharps  and  flats  into 
spears  and  pruning  hooks,  if  need  be,  in  the  effort  to 
pierce  the  mind,  to  turn  the  white  light  of  simile  and 
metaphor  on  every  motive  and  phrase,  until  all  stand 
out  clear  to  the  mind’s  eye  like  actors  in  a  drama 
speaking  their  parts  with  rising  inflection,  or  fall¬ 
ing  cadence  ,n  tones  joy-thrilled,  or  subdued  by  sor¬ 
row.  Intelligent  interpretation  will  then  take  the 
p  ace  of  strumming,  and  piano-music  will  have  less 
need  of  apologists.— Lulie  R.  Pitts. 

Blank  Music-Copying  Books 

„ . . . . . . . . . 

Our  Own  Make.  In  Three  Styles  Only. 


6  Staves,  24  Pages, 
8  “  24  “ 

8  “  36  “ 


6-Stave  Books  are  9<A  x  6  Inches. 
8-Stave  Books  are  9%  x  8  inches. 


15  cts. 
20  “ 
25  “ 


Liberal  Discount  to  the  Profession. 

«rT™Smare  ""Questionably  the  best  Music-Copying-  Books  that 

Jnk  Music  Paper  of  the  same  quality  as  in  above  books  can  be 
had  in  12  and  14  staves,  and  voeal  size  22  x  14.  Price  60  cts.  per  quire. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


MADE  BY  NIAGARA  POWER 

,  „%aUt!ly^y,ou.r,.home  with  °"e  °f  these  miniature 

at  fift1vropr°ak  tMlSS1°n  9ocks  that  retail  everywhere 
at  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  our  price  of  $2  6s  De¬ 
livered  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  prepaid.  Not 
a  toy,  but  a  useful  and  handsome  article.  Size  14 
inches  high.  If  you  want  a  large  Mission  Clock  write 
bHyln£  elsewhere,  as  we  manufacture  and 
sell  them  with  one  small  profit  added 

NIAGARA  FURNITVRE  AND  CLOCK  CO. 

Niagara.  Falls.  N.  Y. 


KING  MUSIC  CABINETS 


No.  120,  price,  without  drawer,  $6.00 
No.  120,  price,  with  drawer,  $7.50 


The  King  Music  Cabinet  is  the  very  best  low- 
priced  cabinet  on  the  market.  Made  of  either 
mahogany  or  quarter  sawed  oak,  half  French  legs 
piano  finish,  beautiful  brass  trimmings.  Five 
movable  polished  shelves.  Every  part  well 
made  and  hand  finished. 

Size  :  40  inches  high,  18  inches  wide,  14  inches  deep 
“  KEEP  YOUR  MUSIC  TIDY  ” 

Send  cash  with  order  to-day;  or  write  for  our  system  of  pay¬ 
ments,  if  you  are  interested.  ' 


KING  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

840  Niagara  Street  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Ernest  M.  Skinner  &  Co. 

Church 

Organ  Builders 

387  East  Eighth  Street 
SOVTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Skinner  Tubular  and  Electro  Pneu¬ 
matic  Action  and  Movable  Console 
Modernizing  Old  Instruments  a 
Specialty 


ONLY 


WURLITZER’S 


PA  I  D«  F OP  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or  Violin- 

Learn  without  a  teacher.  Saves  time  and  worry.  Attach  in  a  minute 
State  kind  of  instrument.  SPECIAL  OFFER— Fingerboard  and  cele¬ 
brated  “Howard"  Self-Instructor,  regular  price 50c.,  postpaid.  Tor  25o. 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  net  prices  on  every  known  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  SENT  FREE  if  vou  state  article  wanted.  Write  to-dav. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZEH  CO.,  22.  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  BENTLEY  PIANO  stands  unrivaled  as 
the  best  piano  made  in  the  United  States  for  its 
price.  It  is  a  handsomely  cased  piano,  pleasing 
the  most  fastidious  in  its  beauty  of  design. 

It  will  last  for  a  life  time.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and 
powerful.  It  sings  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  its 
hearers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  piano 
please  write  me  direct  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

H.  D.  BENTLEY,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  HOUSE! 

1j.w.kvper  13 our  1  lUusTRATEO  — 

CATALOG  °F  ‘ 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

.  - — ■ - -  ™  BAND  &.0RCHESTRA  Lnu. 

gSTAB»SHED  !S76.  »  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

|d.W PEPPER  8T-?& LOCUST SI3  PH1LADA.PA 


A  Pipe  Organ  Collection  of  Standard 
and  Original  Compositions  of  Medium 
Difficulty  for  Church  and  Recital  Use 


The  Organ  Player 


Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 

PRICE,  $1.50 

service, breStafi'co'ncert^atid^eaching^use^  var*ed  and  attractive  number  of  compositions  suited  to  all  purposes-for  church 
forthg^1^^ 

the  arran^ng^editmg^andVevfsion  of'the  varkius  mnnberser’  ^  th*  in 

and  pedPa^[nI  haveS caVeZ^lndTcatfd''"11  throu^hout’  suitab,e  f°r  or  three-manual  organs.  Fingering,  phrasing, 

has  beerTd'on e n ny1  othe r^ook P  f^  o r'gan° mus'fc 'yet* issm  ed  S  ^  ‘°  “ver  the  grOUnd  raore  widely  a"d  more  thoroughly  than 
In  grade  the  pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult 
livery  piece  is  a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 

THEODORE  PRESSER.  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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TORONTO  (CAN. 

Conservatory  of  Music 


SIR  JOHN  A.  BOYD,  K.C.M.G.,  President 
DR.  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director 

Affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto 

FACULTY  OF  76  SPECIALISTS 
1400  PUPILS 

A  LL  Branches  of  Music,  Literature  and  Expres- 
sion,  Languages,  etc.  Many  Free  Advan¬ 
tages.  Theory  Taught  by  Correspondence.  Ex¬ 
pense  of  Tuition  and  Board  one-third  less  than  in 
the  large  American  centers.  Residence  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Calendars  Mailed  on  Application 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 

68  West  83d  Street 

for  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 

The  only  Mnsio  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 

OPEN  A  1,1,  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  29th 

DR.  E.  EBERHARD 


The  Emil  Liebling 

System  of  Advanced  Piano  Study 

The  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

System  of  Elementary  Piano  Study 

Positively  obtained  only  of  this  School 
State  Rights  for  sale 

THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JOHN  ORTH,  Pianist  and  Teacher 

SUMMER  CLASSES  IN  TEACHING 
TEACHERS  HOW  TO  TEACH  PIANO 

146  Boylston  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE’S  A  RICH  FIELD. 

Be  Independent  and  Your  Owrv  Employer. 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  BY  MAIL  by  a  new  scientific  method.  We 
are  the  original  teachers  of  piano  tuning  by  mail,  and  invent¬ 
ors  of  the  TUNE- A-PHONE,  an  instrument  by  which  any 
musician  who  can  hear  can  set  the  equal  temperament. 
The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  voicing, 
repairing,  etc.  It  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand,  with 
attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student.  After  you  have 

fraduated  and  receive  your  diploma,  we  help  you  start  in 
usiness. 


HERE  IS  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Every  musician  should  have  a  knowledge  of  piano  tuning, 
action  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A-PHONE 
(an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  simple,  practical,  and  compact,  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Our  school  is  the  oldest,  largest,  strongest,  and  only 
practical  correspondence  school  of  piano  tuning  in  the  world. 
Every  detail  of  the  profession  is  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
whole  presented  in  a  simple,  easy,  assimilable  form.  We 
have  the  endorsements  of  ministers,  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  piano  manufacturers,  universities,  colleges,  and 
many  successful  graduates.  In  these  days  of  competition  and 
uncertainty  it  is  wise  to  fortify  one’s  self  by  learning  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  can  be  turned  into  money  any  time  or  any  place  in 
the  civilized  world  at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  best  instruction 
may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  but  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  You  can  learn  while  retaining  your 
present  income  by  devoting  your  spare  time  to  the  study. 
Write  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  prospectus. 


Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning, 

202  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Lyon&Healy 

PIPE 

Organs 


The  Standard 
of  the 
Twentieth 
Century 

Immeasurably  superior  both  musically 
and  mechanically,  the  Lyon  &  Healy 
grade  of  excellence  is  splendidly 
exemplified  in  our  pipe  organs. 


fTr*pp  A  copy  of  our  beautiful  Pipe  Organ 
*  1  Portfolio  showing  large  photographs  of 
many  church  interiors.  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  church  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
an  organ.  If  interested  write  today. 


Lyon  &.  Healy,  Pipe  Organ  Builders, 
27  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


How  to  Play  in  Public  Without  Being  Nervous 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN.  PRICE.  TWELVE  CENTS 

Single  copies  by  mail,  ten  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Companion  to  the  above  in  press. 

Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Practice.  Price,  27 
cents.  By  mail,  25  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp.  Ready 
June  15th.  Two  silver  dimes  sent  before  that  date  will  secure  the 
book.  Send  U.  S.  silver  and  stamps. 

MADAME  A.  PUPIN,  STATION  “  O,”  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“GET  THE  HABIT M 

Q  jj*  g  |  Q 

The  “Kinder”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders 

for  the  piano,  when  teaching  your  small  pupils.  “  No  matter  how  talented  the  pupil  or  how 
competent  the  teacher,  the  best  results  are  not  possible  if  the  child’s  feet  dangle  in  the  air.” 

The  Pedal  Extenders,  in  connection  with  Foot  Rest,  give  the  child  the  same  control  of 
the  piano  as  a  grown  person.  No  article  has  ever  been  invented  for  the  help  of  children  in 
their  musieal  education,  that  has  given  the  satisfaction  to  both  pupil  and  teacher  as  the 
“  Kinder  ”  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders  have.  They  are  being  used  by  the 
mo6t  up-to-date  teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

THE  PRICE  OF 

Foot  Rest,  $3.00.  Pedal  Extenders,  $2.00  per  set  of  two 

Special  discount  to  teachers  and  trade.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

Sold  by  all  first-class  music  hou.e,.  W,  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  York. 


RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  of  Yankton  College  Conservatory  of  llusic. 

Mendelssohn  Program:  Symphony  in  A  Minor  (8  hands); 
O  For  the  Wings  of  a  Dove  (song) ;  Sonata  for  Piano  ani 
Violin  in  F  Minor;  On  Wings  of  Song  (song);  Concerto, 
Op.  25;  Greeting,  Spring  Song  (part-songs). 

Pupils  of  Miss  Claypoole. 

Girard  Gavotte  (6  hands),  Fondey;  Little  Miss  Pride 
Sehottische,  Engelmann;  Gipsy  Dance  (4  hands).  Hunt; 
The  Storm  (4  hands),  Weber;  Boat  Song,  Chorus,  Abt;  In¬ 
vitation  to  the  Dance,  Weber;  Radieuse  (4  hands),  Gott- 
schalk;  It  Was  not  so  to  Be  (song),  Nessler;  Evening  Star 
Reverie,  Goerdeler;  Poet  and  Peasant  Overture  (4  hands), 
Suppe;  The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Chorus,  Ingraham. 

Pupils  of  Central  College  School  of  Music. 

Fantasie,  C  Minor,  Bach;  Murmuring  Zephyrs,  Jensen- 
Niemann;  The  Rose  and  the  Dewdrop  (song),  Johns; 
Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  1,  First  Movement,  Beethoven;  Valse, 
E  Minor,  Chopin;  Slumber  Song,  Frain;  Menuet,  Paderew¬ 
ski;  Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka;  A  Night  in  June  (song), 
Speaks;  Liebestraum,  A-flat,  Liszt;  Valse  Impromptu, 
Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Victor  Ehling. 

Variations,  F  Major,  Beethoven;  Ballade,  Reinecke;  Ro¬ 
mance,  Gruenfeld;  La  Fileuse,  Raff;  Serenade,  Sinding; 
Saltarello,  Mendelssohn-Heller;  Poeme  de  Mai,  Moszkow- 
ski;  Serenade,  Albeniz;  Polonaise,  Paderewski;  Bolero, 
Chopin;  Cracovienne,  Paderewski;  Cantique  d’ Amour,  Liszt; 
By  the  Seashore,  Arensky:  Csardas,  Maedowell;  Para¬ 
phrase  (Bat  Waltz),  Strauss-Schuett;  Zigeuner  Novelle,  Pol- 
dini;  Les  Abeilles,  Dubois;  Paraphrase  sur  l’opSra  “Eu¬ 
gene  Oneguin,”  de  Tschaikowsky,  Pabst. 

Pupils  of  Miss  M.  O.  Lanius. 

A  “May”  Program;  The  Morn,  chorus,  Dewza;  May, 
Sweet  May,  art  Thou  soon  Returning?  Op.  68,  No.  12, 
Schumann;  In  Springtime  (4  hds.),  Spielter;  Merry  Com¬ 
panions,  Engelmann;  May  Party  Polka,  Wachs;  Lovely 
Rosebuds,  song,  Denza;  Forget  Me  Not  March,  Wadding- 
ton;  With  Wind  and  Tide  (4  hds.),  Hewitt;  Sonata,  Op. 
36,  No.  6,  Clementi;  The  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows, 
song,  W.  H.  Pontius;  When  Roses  Bloom,  A.  Sartorio; 
Narcissus,  Nevin;  Chase  of  the  Butterflies,  C.  Moritz; 
Four-Leaf  Clover,  song,  Willeby;  Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,  Op.  95,  Kern;  After  Sunset,  Meditation,  Schnecker; 
Intermezzo,  Cavalleria  Rusticana  (4  hds.),  Mascagni;  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  “Tannhauser,”  Wagner-Liszt. 

Pupils  of  the  Ursuline  Convent. 

Fantasia,  Mendelsschn;  Mazurka  No.  2,  Godard;  Andante 
con  Variazioni,  Haydn;  Pavan,  Sharpe;  Song  to  the  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  Liszt;  Nocturne,  Karoly;  The  Rpa|ner’s  Dream, 
Heins;  Les  Bergers-Watteau,  Gregh;  In  Silent  Night,  Ka¬ 
roly;  Valse,  Wettech;  Adagio,  from  Sonata  1,  Haydn;  Ma¬ 
zurka  No.  3,  Gcdard;  Euterpe,  Martin:  Fluttering  Leaves, 
Kolling;  Andante  Favori,  Mozart;  Callirhoe,  Chaminade; 
Chanson  du  Berceau,  Demuth;  Sonata,  Op.  49,  No.  2,  Bee¬ 
thoven;  A  Song  of  Hope,  Waddington;  In  the  Spray,  Story; 
Katvd’d’s  Concert,  Muir:  The  Flower’s  Dream.  Behr;  The 
Swallow’s  Flight,  Schulken;  Little  Soldier,  Behr;  Fairy 
Minuet,  Hensehel;  The  Happy  Child,  Ritter. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Bradley. 

Reading  from  “Study  of  Musical  Compositions,”  by  H. 
C.  MacDougal,  in  Etude,  February,  1904.  Playing  by 
teacher  with  analytical  explanations. 

Grand  Jubilee  March,  E.  W.  Pease;  Dance  Caprice,  E. 
Grieg;  Concert  Galop  (4  hds.),  S.  Smith;  My  First  Dance, 
Engelmann;  Rural  Wedding  March,  Williams;  Impromptu, 
Op.  142,  No.  2;  Scherzo,  B-flat,  Schubert;  Octave  Etude, 
Mazurka,  Horvath;  Fairy  Dance,  Rathbun;  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  Mendelssohn;  Oberon’s  Song  (left  hand), 
Weber;  “Non  Piu  Mesta,”  Rossini-Herz  (described  by 
teacher  as  embracing  all  of  technical  varieties) ;  Playful¬ 
ness,  Spindler;  Avowal  of  Love,  Op.  9,  Schumann;  Love 
Song  (4  hds.),  Henselt;  Russian  National  Hymn  (4  hds.); 
Jubilee  March  (4  hds.),  Low. 

Pupils  of  Jasper  H.  Coffey. 

Little  Patriot,  Broken  Doll,  Out  in  the  Field,  Engelmann; 
Etude,  Op.  47,  No.  19,  Avalanche,  Heller;  March,  Op.  101, 
Song  Without  Words,  Op.  101,  By  Spring,  Op.  101,  Gurlitt; 
Tarantelle  Surprise,  Little  Sweetheart  Waltz,  Engelmann; 
Loss,  Op.  101,  Gurlitt;  Second  Waltz,  Godard;  Humoreske, 
Schumann;  Minuet,  Ph.  Scharwenka;  Mazurka  in  A  Minor, 
Prelude,  No.  20,  Chopin;  Tarantella,  A.  Pieczonka; 
Warum?  Schumann. 

Pupils  of  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia. 

Polka  de  Concert,  Bartlett;  Polonaise  C  Sharp  Minor, 
Chopin;  Concerto,  A  Minor  (violin),  Accolay;  Slumber 
Boat  (song),  Gaynor;  Mazurka,  Borowski;  Valse,  Op.  64, 
No.  2,  Chopin;  The  Mission  of  a  Rose  (song),  Cowen;  Fan¬ 
tasie,  Op.  16,  Mendelssohn;  Fantasie,  La  Dame  Blanche 
(violin),  Singelee;  Lurline,  Seeling;  Spring  Song  (song), 
Neil;  Barcarolle,  F  Minor,  Rubinstein;  Sunset  (song),  Buck; 
Grillen,  Schumann;  Basso  Ostinato,  Arensky. 

Pupils  of  II.  S.  Martin. 

Attaque  des  Ulans,  Op.  313  (4  hds.),  Bohm;  The  Life  of 
Schumann  (essay);  The  Joyful  Peasant,  Schumann;  Cap¬ 
tains  of  Music,  Reading  from  The  Etude;  The  Storm  at 
Sea,  Geibel;  Analysis  of  Greig’s  Berceuse,  Op.  38,  No.  1, 
essay  by  E.  B.  Perry;  To  the  Evening  Star,  Wagner;  Last 
Idea  of  von  Weber,  Cramer. 

Annual  Song  Recital  by  pupils  of  Beulah  M.  Qreene. 

In  Old  Madrid,  TrotJre;  Like  Unto  a  Star,  Coverley; 
Arrow  and  the  Song,  Pinsuti;  So  Robin  Sang,  Lane;  Past 
and  Future,  De  Koven;  I  Live  and  Love  Thee  (duet),  Cam- 
pana;  The  Forget-me-not,  Woodman;  Auf  Wiederseh’n, 
Cole;  Jamie,  Bisehoff;  The  Little  Silver  Ring,  Chaminade; 
Maying  (duet),  Smith;  I  Only  Can  Love  Thee,  Hawley; 
Answer,  Robyn;  He  Was  a  Prince,  Lynes;  The  Spirit  of 
Spring,  Parker;  Blow,  Soft  Winds  (quartet),  Vincent. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Perry. 

The  Little  Hay  Makers  (4  hds.),  Smallwood;  The  Little 
Drum  Major,  March,  Engel;  Catch  Me,  In  the  Spring,  The 
Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Margaet  Martin;  Sommersaulta, 
M.  Martin;  Musical  Scenes  from  Pixie  Land,  Nos.  2,  4  and 
5,  Arthur  Brown;  The  Foreign  Beauty,  Mazurka,  Pierre 
Renard;  Locust  Flower,  Lorenzo  Stone;  Barcarolle,  G.  A. 
Grant  Schaefer;  Dainty  Miss  Daisy,  Mazurka,  Engelmann; 
A  May  Day,  Rathbun;  Rustic  Dance,  Schnecker;  The 
Dance  of  the  Lilies,  Hartman;  Festival  Procession  (4  hds.), 
Rathbun;  Evening  Song,  Bohm;  Rhapsody  Miniature, 
Beaumont;  In  the  Spinning  Room,  Kolling;  Adagio  Canta- 
bile,  from  Sonata  Pathitique,  Beethoven;  Shadow  Picture, 
Reinhold;  The  Two  Larks.  Leschetizky;  From  Foreign 
Parts,  Germany — Spain  (4  hds.),  Moszkowski. 
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CHICAGO 


department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

ORGANIZED  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained  Supervisor. 
This  department  offers  a  one  year's  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 

Season  of  1904-1905  opens  September  6,  1904. 

THE  CROSBYTaDAMS  SCHOOL 

MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

f  °r  p“n?  T  eachcrsfor  the  study  of  critically 
etadffpl  W  ?f  piT?Si.  Ulterestln£  technical  studies  and 
'  h  ,Y  £a  hlgh  musical  value.  These  lists  include 

material  for  that  important  period  “the  very  first  work  at  the 
piano,  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

These  courses  are  now  given  by  correspondence.  Write  for 
particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director,  Handel  Hall,  Chicago. 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


Amctican  Conservatory 

Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER 
NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  27,  and  ending 
Saturday,  July  30,  1904. 

Lectures  by  Eminent  Musical  Educators 
Concerts,  Recitads,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

SCND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  CIRCULAR 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


WM.  E.  SNYDER. 

and  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 
OF  technique  and  interpretation 

forRaeqSummer  Co^se?CeiVed  fn>m  differe,lt  partS  of  the  j 

A  ten-weeks’  session  is  now  arranging.  Features  •  Two-Piann 

ro?X»n?’  ^aPi1-8  Maslcalecs>  Artist  Recitals,  Harmony— both  corn 
cordant  and  discordant — for  those  who  need  it. 

Two  Chicago  Studios  :  \  ^  Auditorium  Bldg,  (by  appointment) 
_ (  1206  Lawrence  Ave.  (Headquarters) 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

^“°i°t^yj°Urrtial  for  strln&  instrument  players.  $i  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts.  *  " 

Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  18,  $1.00.  3 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


1.  o.  NELSON  PIANO 

268  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Thirty  Years  on  Wabash  Avenue 

Dealers  in  High  Grade 
Carefully  Selected  -  - 


CO 


PIANOS 


-  -  -  Not  manufacturers 
Not  shackled  to  one  make 


Our  appreciation  that  individual  tasie  is  properly  the  decidina  factor 

£ ZSSTJlrf  '  «■*  » <■"  hASSSt& 


...  S' S™  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advance,  for 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

abUfor^garsTdlt?0056"11  °rgan’  ‘W°  VOCalions>  a“d  10  P«*al  organs  avail- 
125  pianos. 

^!f/fde5artmen-t  °f  °b?rlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

|  Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 

(The  Metropolitan  College  off  Music) 

EDGAR  0.  SILVER,  President  212  West  59th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

T  Jhr  paculty  «nd  Examiners  :  William  Mason,  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley, 
w  ,r  JlgjT  Ambrose>  H.  Rawlins  Baker,  Herwegh  von  Ende,  Kate  S.  Chittenden 

William  F.  Sherman,  Geo.  Coleman  Gow,  McCall  Lanham,  Mina  M.  Bruere,  and  others. 

The  advantages  are  unequaled  in  America.  Nineteenth  Year  begins  September  28,  1904. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


.  .  t.  »  n  ounuLMDIIC  Y  tAn 

CONSERVATORY 

STEINWAY  HALL,  CHICAGO 

A  thorough  and  reliable  institution  of  musical  instruction  and  general  culture  for  young  ladies. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  BOARDING  PUPILS 

 E-  H.  SCOTT,  President 


Send  for  Catalogue 


SHERWOOD 


CHAUTAUQUA,  N.Y. 

Tat  s — rnMPVTu\T'r  a  cctpt  a 


SIXTEENTH  SEASON 
July  9th  to  August  20 

INTERPRETATION  CLASSES — RECITALS — COMPETENT  ASSISTANTS 

SHEBW00D  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

-  For  Catalogues  and  Information  address  WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD 


The  Bush  Temple  Con¬ 
servatory  announces  the 
exclusive  teaching  en¬ 
gagements  of - 

MAX  HEINRICH  and 
OTTAKAR  MALEK. 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 

KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY,  Director 

North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Music,  Elocution,  Oratory  and  Languages. 
SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Beginning  June  28,  ending  July  30,  1904. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

ANNIE  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER  MAX  HEINRICH  OTTAKAR  MALEK 
E’  ALLUM  FREDERICK  A.  STOCK  CLARENCE  DICKINSON 
KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY  MME.  JUSTINE  WEGENER  GEORGE  DASCH 

CARL  BRUECKNER  EMILE  LECLERCQ. 

Applications  for  Catalogues  and  Announcements  address  to  E.  SCHMIDT 


WEST  124TH 
NEW  YORK 

CONRAD  WIRTZ,  Director 
Mrs.  Conrad  Wirtz  and  Assistants 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING, 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  THEORY 

Private  Lessons  supplemented  by  Class  Work, 

Lectures  and  Recitals 

Artistic  Interpretation.  Instruction  in  Methods.  Moderate  Terms. 


*  VlntWVWlVWUMHWMWtUVtVVWUMW) 

Gottschalk  Lyric  School 

MUSICAL  AND 
DRAMATIC 

Gaston  Gottschalk,  Albert  E.  Borroff 
OPERATIC  TRAINING ,  mise  en  scene— L.  Gaston 
( lot tsclKuk .  PIANO  Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Crane-Beaumont, 
Miss  Agnes  Hope  Pillsbury,  Miss  Rose  Meiler,  Mr. Thomas 
Moore  and  Mr.  Oscar  Deis.  HARMONY ,  SIGHT 
Mrs-  Carrie  R-  Crane-Beaumont.’  MAN- 
AA  £•  S  wander.  GUITAR- F.  J.  Kugler. 
SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY.  Practical  Stage  Training , 
H.erljS^e~Uis-  Jess.ie  Patton-Millner.  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGES — By  Native  Teachers. 


GOTTSCHALK  LYRIC  SCHOOL 

I  5  Kimball  Hall,  3d  Floor  Jackson  and  Wabash 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION 

Next  Fall  Term,  Monday,  Sept.  5th 
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THE  etude 


Profitable  Summer  Study  at  Home 

-  SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  LESSON— FREE  ■  — 

HARMONY  BY  MAIL 


The  Shepard  Methods 

DIFFER  FROM  ALL  OTHERS 

SO  SIMPLE  that  any  earnest  musician  may  understand. 

SO  PRACTICAL  that  you  will  teach  differently  after  the 
first  lesson  and  every  lesson  will  bring  you  new  material 
to  use  in  piano  teaching. 

SO  LOGICAL  that  you  will  find  reasons  for  most  of 
the  things  you  had  “wondered  why”  about. 

SO  LITTLE  STUDY  required  that  thirty  minutes  daily 
give  good  results. 

SO  SURE  TO  PLEASE  you  that  we're  not  afraid  to  send 
a  real  lesson  and  give  time  to  its  correction,  to  show  just 
how  the  work  is  done  and  how  it  is  adapted  to  each 
individual. 

V*  V>  ^  SEND  FOR  COPY  OF  HARMONY  SIMPLIFIED. 

SPECIAL  PRICE,  $1.00,  POSTPAID.  SENT  “ON  APPROVAL." 

FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  SPECIMEN  LESSON  ADDRESS  V*  V 

Shepard  School  of  Theory 

Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK  CITY, or  ORANGE, N.J. 


FOR.  PIANO  TEACHERS 

MRS.  F.  H.  SHEPARD  offers  a  two  weeks'  course — daily  lessons — 
absolutely  new  ideas  on  teaching,  including  the  “  Cheney  Technique/' 
New  Thought,  Recitals,  Demonstration,  many  advantages. 

THE  SHEPARD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Orange,  N.  J. 


EARN 

WHILE 

YOU 

LEARN 


A  complete  correspond- 
ence  course  in  musical  notation, 
rhythm,  elementary  harmony,  and 
musical  kindergarten.  This  course  is  the 
most  perfect  in  application  and  execution  of  any 
course  of  its  kind  ever  offered.  Any  music  teacher 
or  anyone  who  has  had  two  terms  of  music  lessons 
can  take  up  this  course  by  mail  from  us  and  teach 
it  at  once.  One  of  our  pupils  got  70  pupils  in  two 
weeks  ;  another  secured  50.  All  of  them  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  This  new  method  has  never  failed  to  give 
immediate  results  to  everyone  who  takes  it. 

We  furnish  materials  and  most  minute  instruc¬ 
tions  for  60  lessons.  Just  as  soon  as  you  order  the 
course  we  send  you  the  materials  complete. 

Write  at  once  for  our  beautiful,  free,  illustrated 
booklet.  0P 


SWEET-WHITNEY  CO 

770  THE  GILBERT 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


999  MONROE 
t  STREET  j 


UTICA,  N.  y. 

Conservator^  of  /Vlusic 


ROBT.  J.  HUGHES 
Director 


EDW.  B.  FLECK 
Musical  Director 


Skilled  Instruction  offered  in 
VOICE  CULTURE  AND  ARTISTIC  SINGING, 
PIANO,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  CORNET 
AND  ALL  WIND  INSTRUMENTS, 
ELOCUTION, PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 
LANGUAGES,  DANCING,  ETC. 


FREE  CLASSES  in  Harmony,  Theory,  Sight  Reading, 
and  Pedagogics. 

YEAR  COURSES  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 


FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER.  12th 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address  Secretary. 


MRS.  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR 


Offers  a  NORMAL  COURSE, 
to  Teachers  and  those  intend¬ 
ing  to  become  teachers,  in 

Elementary  Piano 
I  nstruction 

Her  methods  are  thorough  and 
valuable.  July  18th  to  August 
6th,  1904.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  GAYNOR  STUDIOS 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


THE  H.  W.  GREENE  Brookfield  Center 

Summer  School  of  Music  CONN* 

Combines  the  advantages  of  Special  Musical  Culture  with  a 
delightful  Summer  Home  in  a  healthful  rural  New  England  village. 

Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory.  Celebrated  New  York  teachers  in  each  department. 
Interesting  Lectures  and  Recitals,  Normal  Classes,  and  Concerts,  all  of  special  value  to  Teachers 
and  Students.  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Address,  H.  W.  GREENE,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


OF  MUSIC 

A  first-class  Music  School  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  in  the  South.  Delightful  climate  both  Summer 
and  Winter. 

Special  Courses  for  teachers  June  20  to  July  30. 
Home  Boarding  Department,  pleasant  rooms,  good  table. 
For  catalogue,  address 

KURT  MUELLER. 


CONSERVATORY  of 
NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

Pupils  from  25  States.  Liberal  Rebate  on  tui¬ 
tions  to  pupils  coming  from  remote  distances. 
Salubrious  climate,  especially  favorable  to  Yocal 
Students. 

Six  Graduating  Courses,  with  Diplomas. 

Home  Boarding  Department. 

Teachers'  Condensed  Course  June  22d  to  July 
9th,  1904. 

Open  all  the  year. 

Author  of  the  Landon  Methods.  Box  591,  Balias,  Texas. 


LACY  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

1302  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Teachers'  and  Students’  Course  in  all  Branches  of  Music. 

LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 


235  Courtland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Exterett  pianos  used 


( Copyrighted  1899) 

Board  for  limited  number  of  pupils.  Send  for  circulars. 


The  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method gj_MusicStudy 

ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS,  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 

This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which,  by  means  of  pictorial  charts,  drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and 
other  interesting  devices,  brings  the  following  topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension  : 

MUSICAL  NOTATION,  ELEMENTARY  HARMONY,  RHYTHMIC  MOTION,  AUDITION,  COMPOSITION, 
KEYBOARD  LOCATION,  MUSICAL  HISTORY,  FINGER  CALISTHENICS  AND  TECHNIQUE,  PIANO  WORK. 

This  work  is  intensely  practical  and  instructive,  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundred  enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a 

large  per  cent,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lessons  are  equally  instructive  to  either  child  or  adult. 

The  price  for  normal  work,  including  materials,  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Send  fot  Descriptive  Book-  Fall  Term  10  weeks.  Opens  third  Tuesday  in  September  Special  Work  may  be  taken 

lets  and  Correspondence  Spring  Term— 10  weeks.  Opens  first  Tuesday  in  March  in  Shorter  Periods  by 

Course  Circulars.  Summer  Term — 6  weeks.  Opens  second  Tuesday  in  July  Special  Arrangement. 


Add-ess  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS.  6 1 0  Fine  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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^nsense^at^^he'playfuT^hfcic^ina/v^ay^fn'whfch  that'sens^ma^becuUivSed  b  dea\^  the  earli<f  beginnings  of  the  music 
associated  with  young  children.  This  method  is  in  close  accord  whh  Frnlhlf'  d  by  aFy  k,'n  d.?rgfa?,ier,’  by  a"y  m°ther'  bY  a”y  one 
do  with  music  exactly  what  Froebel  indicated  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  1  g  *  method  ot  development,  and  shows  how  to 

wish  Vo  T o  rm *M lot he rs ’° 'ci a's's es ^culIrs^^S^  Ippli^n  TeaCherS‘  N<™'  Trai"in*  teachers  who 


Normal  Classes  at  studio  beginning  in  October,  FebawajL 
and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons  during  entire 
Send  for  circulars. 


Fletcher.  Music  Method  ^  SIMPLEX  AND 


«v, 


Origirta.1  Kinderga.rten 
System  in 

America  and  Europe 


1 


Umi 


cA  fe<w  of  the  many 
endorsers  of  the  method: 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON,  New  York 
JOHN  ORTH,  Boston 

HUGO  RIEMANN,  Leipsic,  Germany 
B.  J.  LANG,  Boston 


The  Aim  of  the  Fletcher  Method 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Boston 
H.  M.  FIELD,  Leipsic 

WM.  CUMMINGS,  Dir.  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London 
W.  O.  FORSYTH,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  Toronto 
SIGNOR  GARCIA,  London 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston 
CAVEN  BARRON,  Director  London  Conservatory,  London 
DR.  GERRIT  SMITH,  New  York 
W.  MACDONALD  SMITH,  London,  England 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  Boston 
FRANKLIN  TAYLOR,  London,  England 
WM.  TOMLINS,  Choral  Dir  World’s  Columbian  Exp’n,N.Y. 
JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI,  Buffalo 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN, Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Appld.  Music, N.Y. 
MAX  WEIL,  Director  Weil  Conservatory,  Halifax 
GILBERT  R.  COMBS,  Dir.  Broad  St.  Conservatory,  Phila. 
GILMORE  BRYANT,  Dir.  Durham  Conserv’y,  Durham.N.C. 


KINDERGARTEN 

One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  writes  :  Dear  Mrs.  Copp  :  As  you 
are  so  soon  to  go  to  England,  may  I  not  say  to  our 
cousins  across  the  sea— through  you— how  very 
much  I  wish  more  of  the  English  music  teachers 
could  study  the  Fletcher  Music  Method?  The 
shght  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  one  or  two 
English  teachers  convinces  me  that  I  am  not  an 
enthusiast,  more  than  others,  in  my  conviction  as 
to  the  absolutely  good  results  of  teaching  children 
according  to  this  Method.  After  a  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  (in  private  lessons)  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  various  grades  of  pupils,  I  entered  the 
study  of  Fletcher  work  from  curiosity,  and  ex¬ 
perimentally.  Now  that  I  have  used  it  with  chil¬ 
dren  since  the  first  year  of  its  being  taught  at  all 
I  would  far  rather  now  give  a  beginner  in  music 
g.atis  lessons  than  not  have  him  know  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  simply  for  the  permanent  influence  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  on  his  whole  musical  future,  if 
rightly  taught.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH  MEDCALF. 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Copp : 

My  seventh  year’s  work  as  a  Fletcher  Music  Method 
Teacher  has  closed,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
each  year  an  increasing  success.  I  have  found  the  Method  to 
be  all,  and  far  more,  that  it  claims  to  be.  J  have  watched  its 
working:  with  the  same  pupils  for  four  consecutive  years  and 
realize  what  a  means  of  education  music  becomes  when 
taught  in  this  way.  The  systematic  course  in  memorizing,  or 
Vi  n^^ulating,  or  *n  ear-training,  or  any  one  subject  in  the 
Method  has  been  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  course  to  me 
alone.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

EMILY  A.  STURGEON. 


Rnl°Har^dU.eith«  d‘fficu'!:ies  which  the  study  of  music  causes  to  children  and  to  give  a 

TatuVarind  nle^MrmmtlC’  aHd.^°glCal,  Musical  Education  in  a  way  that  shall  be  thorough 
natural,  and  pleasurable,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Music  to  exercise  threefnin  * 

to  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally,  and  artistically  exercise  threefold  power,- 


Evelyn  Fletcher-Copp,  the  originator  of  the  Fletcher  Music  Method,  be¬ 
sides  the  broad  musical  education  received  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  five  years’  uninterrupted  musical  study  abroad  under  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hugo  Riemann,  Director  Albert  Fuchs,  Wilhelm  Sadony,  Oscar  Brickner,  etc. 

Since  the  originating  of  her  System,  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  has  successfully  introduced 
her  System  into  London,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Brussels,  and  goes  to  Europe 
every  two  years  to  conduct  normal  classes. 

At  home  and  abroad  Mrs.  P  letcher-Copp  is  constantly  investigating  all  methods 
which  are  of  psychological  and  musical  worth,  and  her  pupils  have  the  advantage  of 
being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  latest  European  (as  well  as  American)  ideas 


I  have  taught  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  now  for  about 
three  years,  with  increasing  satisfaction  as  to  results.  It  has 
helped  me  wonderfully,  not  only  directly  with  my  junior  pu¬ 
pils,  but  in  broadening  and  deepening  all  'my  work,  and  solv- 
"J?  Ta£y  .otty  Problems  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  one¬ 
sided  about  it,  eye,  ear,  fingers,  brain,  memory,  imagination, 
all  are  reached  and  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  musical  culture.  Further,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  children, 
who  learn  easily,  love  their  classes,  and  later  on  their  practice, 
rinding  it  no  hardship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  parents. 

.  ROBERTA  GEDDES-H ARVEY,  Mus.  Bac., 

(Trin.  College).  Organist  of  St.  George’s  Church, 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  Fletcher  System, 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  my  strongest  endorsement.  Every 
school  where  a  course  of  music  is  pursued  should  adopt  this 
Method.  Yours  truly,  ALBERT  A.  MACK, 

Music  Director  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr,  William  cMason  says  :  New  York. 

The  Fletcher  Method  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  rapid 
and  thorough  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  because  of  its 
tendency  to  immediately  arrest  attention,  to  arouse  interest 
and  thus  to  promote  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  on  the 
part  of  young  children. 


E.  A.  FLETCHER-COPP,  Home  Address,  BROOKLINE,  Mass 


They  have  further  the  advantage  of  the 

Fletcher  Musical  Association 

established  in  1898;  also  the 

Fletcher  Musical  Association  Bulletin 

a  paper  edited  three  limes  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fletcher 

Music  Teachers  ;  also  the 

Fletcher  Music  Bureau. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  a  bureau  has  been  opened  to  which 
all  teachers  desiring  situations,  and  all  institutions  desiring  Fletcher  Music  Teachers 
may  apply.  This  System  is  not  taught  by  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  to  America  and  open  her 
normal  classes,  as  usual,  in  Boston  early  in  July. 


-  —  Dunning,  the  originator  of  me 

Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners 
after  returning  from  several  years’  study  with 
Frau  lei  11  Prentnerand  Leschetizky,the  renowned 
Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed  by  the  lack 
in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came  to  her,  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  that  she  determined  to  perfect  some 
system  by  which  this  condition  could  beremedied. 
As  Mrs.  Dunning  has  for  years  made  child  nature 
a  study ,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical 
instructors  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

1st.  Because  it  is  founded  upon ,  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  makes  practice  a  pleasure. 

It  teaches  the  true  by  symbol. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important  points 
when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 

Address  MRS.  CARRIE 


All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  refined. 

The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day  by 
the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best  and 
most  improved  system  of  music  study  for  begin¬ 
ners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence,  but 
normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  April  and 
July  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire  this 
system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes  : 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical — 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical  work. 
Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the  young  are 
taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning  :  I  find  your  method  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended — to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York 


lendorsements  of  the  highest  order  have  been 
received  from  the  following  well-known  American 
musicians : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant  Gleason, 
Chicago;  John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago  ;  L.  G.  Gottschalk, 
Chicago  ;  Wilhelm  Kaffenberger,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Dunman,  Buffalo  ;  John  Lund, 
Buffalo;  William  S.  Waith,  Buffalo;  Signor 
James  Nuno,  Buffalo;  Angelo  M.  Read, 
Buffalo;  Seth  Clark,  Buffalo;  Joseph  Mischka, 
Buffalo;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaros- 
law  de  Zielinski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A., 
Buffalo;  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T. 
A.,  Galesberg,  III. 

Excellent  positions  awaiting  capable  teacheri 
of  the  Dunning  System.  A  booklet  containing 
letters  from  these  representative  musicians  to 
gether  with  one  describing  the  Dunning  System 


O'; - -  uwciiuing  tm.  mug  DJStCII 

- > will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 

L.  DUNNING,  225  Highland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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THE  ETUDE 


THIRTIETH  YEAR 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


Detroit  Conservatory 

■  .  The  Oldest,  Larges 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  Director 


Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


(1902-03)— 655  Pupils 


1210  Recitals 


7?  F' n  m  fair  includes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York,  Piano, 

"*  Organ,  and  Composition  ;  Wm.  Yunck,  Violin  ;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton, 

Voice ;  and  a  corps  of  40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed  for  their  excellence. 

SUMMER  SESSION  July  and  August 

to  review  and  take  advanced  work  in  their  several  departments  under  a  corps  of  the  best  instructors. 


PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


240  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

“  Material,”  “Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  “Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY.  COMPOSI-  T»  V  TVf  ATT 

T10N,  C0VNTER.P01NT  O  I  XTl  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add.,  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITER  ARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  a.nd  Aims 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 


Send  for  Catalogue 


The  Leschetisky  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  Frl.  Prentner 
Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

State  Normal  &.nd  Training  School  •  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broad  Street 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

1329-1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
branenes  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 
Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Department. 
PRESTON  WARE  OREM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

•  Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision: 

ENOCH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Mention  The  Etude.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


MRS.  HUGHEY'S 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

5096  McPhersoi\  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

All  Branches.  Careful  Teachers.  Certificates.  Diploma. 
CHARLES  GALLOWAY,  Official  Organist  at  World’s  Fair, 
in  charge  of  Organ  Department. 


Uhe 

NATIONAL 

Coll 

ege  of  1 

4usic 

809  N.  BROAD  ST. 


DR.  M.  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION— GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 


Grade  1,  School 
Grade  2,  Academy 


Grade  3,  Conservator* 
Grade  4,  College 


Vocal  and  Instrumental,  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  to  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertaiee 
to  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 


OaaANizco 

1650 


DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 

909  N.  Broad  St.,  PHiLaocama 


Incorporated  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 

1511  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandle  R,  PRES'T 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

CONCERT  OR-GANIST 
TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 
Organ  lessons  given  on  the  three-manual  Electric  Organ 
at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Fifty  of  Mr.  Maxson’s  Organ  pupils  have  obtained 
church  positions. 


Music  typography  in  all  its  Branches 

|^^z^y~DucUey  C,  Limerick  j 


i«  South  Dichs  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


The 


"Sternberg 

School  of  Music 


Philadelphia:  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S,  !8th  St 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 

Summer  Course  of  five  weeks  (specially  for 
Teachers),  May  23 — June  25. 

Session  1903-1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  bmchee 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogs*®, 

iflanticn  this  cao*r 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS . 

L  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  south  38th  Street 
LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

B  Y  M  A  I  L  jN  HARMONY,  counterpoint,  and 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

(  W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors Philip  H.  Goepp 

(  C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 

PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Be  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music!  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
aaeaE  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


DR.  ROBERT  GOLDBECK’S 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
and  Theory  ( including  Counterpoint  and  F ugue),  with  all  the  details 
that  makeup  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  according 
to  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R..  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS.  MO, 


QUSTAV  L.  BECKER. 

Concert  Pianist ,  Teacher,  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN.  Secretary 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JVLIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


’  MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN . 
Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  Servian 
of  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  ha«« 
received  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  an 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  and  admirably 
qualified  to  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  studying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann's  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  hi™  at 
•tated  intervals. 

For  concert  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  lo¬ 
rn  ruction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  util 
October  jst, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St,  New  Yatfc  City. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Band 

Characteristic  Patrol. 


In  the  distance  the  familiar  heart  of  a  drum 
is  heard,  gradually  growing  stronger  as  the  band 
draws  near ;  the  shrill  sounds  of  the  fifes  are  heard, 
also  increasing  in  volume?.  The  fifes  wind  up  with 
a  flourish,  but  the  bass-drum  continues, followed  by 
the  roll  of  the  snare-drum.  The  full  military  band, 


which  is  by  this  time  about  to  pass  by, suddenly 
bursts  forth  in  a.  stirring  march. 

Thf  pdrade  passes  in  review  and  the  music 
gradually  dies  away  in  the  distance, until  finally 
only  a  faint  drum  beat  is  heard. 

H  .Engelmann .  Op.  707. 

Fifes  &  Drums. 
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GIPSY  DANCE. 


Allegretto. 


W1?  Adrian  Smith,  Op.  41 ,  No. 4. 

'S 


Copyright  1891  by  W*p  Adrian  Smith.  3  Copyright  transferred  1904  to  Theo.  Presser. 
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FELIX  BOROWSKI. 

Andante, 
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To  Bennett*  Denny  Turney 
77/o»/  art  the  fan  ftp  ft  f  child  nf  ihy  ag^d  gcdstra* 


PICKANINNY  LULLABY 


V.J.B,  TOD  B  GALLOWAY, Op  30,No.5. 

Moderato,  . 
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Wn?  H.  Gardner. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

i 


f 


Louis  E  Gottschalk. 


* 


cresc. 


M1  41 4*  p  j  i 


thou  *  to  me,  sweet  maid? 
ope  love’s  gold- en  gate? 


And  a  mes-sage  I  am  sending, Hidden  in  a  rose’s 
May  the  night  bring  dreams  divine, dear, Glimpses  sweet  of  Par  -  a 
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heart; 

dise; 


Canst  thou  read  it?  tell  me,  dar- ling, Speak, or  bid  me  then  de-  part. 
And  atjrnorn,when  thou  a  -  wak-  est,May  my  rose,  dear,  greet  thine  eyes. 
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thy  life  with  mine.dear^Vi  It  thou  be,  hence-forth.my  own?  Nay,  thou  need  st  not  s^eakthy 


ans  -  wer,  Kiss  the  rose,  and  I  shall  know. 


Lis  -  ten  to  the 


rose  s 
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GHOST  STORY 


“ONCE  UPON  A  TIME”  *  ~  - 

Ai*dttf>tlOO.  ttt.n.J:  16».' 


A.£.  2IEOLER .  OpA?. 
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THE  ETUDE 


WORKS  OF  INTEREST 

TO 

TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS 

SENT  ON  INSPECTION  TO  RESPONSIBLE  PERSONS 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  PROFESSION 


50 

50 

00 

00 


1  00 


00 

00 

00 

50 

50 


50 
50 
1  00 
50 
J  00 
50 
75 
1  00 
75 
1  00 
1  00 


PIANO  INSTRUCTORS. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Study.  Theo.  Presser . $1  00 

Beginning  at  the  beginning  and  progressing  slowly  : 
the  most  suitable  for  young;  pupils. 

Foundation  Materials.  C.  W.  Landon . 1  00 

PIANO  TECHNICS  AND  STUDIES. 

Bach’s  Inventions  for  tne  Piano,  complete . 

First  Study  of  Bach.  M.  Leefson  . 

Selected  Studies  (2  vols.).  A.  Loeschhorn  ’  4aCh 

Touch  and  Technic  (4  parts).  Dr.  Wm.  Mason  .  .each 
The  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  in  ten  grades 

ten  volumes.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews . each 

The  School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  in  three  grades 

three  volumes.  Theo.  Presser .  each 

Studies  and  Study  Pieces  (3  vols.).  A.  Schmoil  .  !  each 
teacher  and  Pupil  (Four-hand  Study  Pieces).  C.  Kolling 

(2  books) .  eacg 

Leschetizky  Method,  The  Modern  Pianist.  Prentner 
Suggestive  Studies  for  Music  Lovers.  C.  I.  Norcross  . 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS. 

24  Pieces  for  Small  Hands.  H.  Engelmann . 

Little  Home  Player.  Piano  or  Organ . 

Master  Pieces.  For  the  Piano . 

Musical  Pictures.  Piano  or  Organ . 

The  Two  Pianists.  Concert  Duets . 

First  Parlor  Pieces . 

First  Recital  Pieces . ."!!!!!  J  !  T  !  " 

Modern  Sonatinas . 

Parlor  and  School  Marches 

Tranquil  Hours . 

Lighter  Compositions  for  Piano.  F.  Chopin  ! 

Album  of  Miscellaneous  Piano  Compositions.  Ed 

Grieg  . 

Standard  Graded  Pieces  for  Piano.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews' 

three  volumes .  each 

Vol.  I,  First  and  Second  Grades.  Vol.’  II,  Third  and 
Fourth  Grades.  Vol.  Ill,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Modern  Student  (2  vols.  of  study  pieces) . each 

ORGAN  WORKS. 

Ihe,°,UJan  AP‘Pe  Organ  Collection,  P.  W.  Orem,  1  50 

Reed  Organ  Method.  C.  W.  Landon .  j  50 

School  of  Reed  Organ  Playing  (4  vols.),  4  grades'. 

C.  W.  Landon .  each  <  on 

Graded  Materials  for  Pipe  Organ.  J.  H.  Rogers '.  .  .  .  1  00 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT. 

Practical  Harmony  by  H.  A.  Norris.  Parts  I  and  II,  each  100 
to  Practical  Harmony.  H.  A.  Norris  .....  75 

The  Art  of  Counterpoint.  IT,  A.  Norris  .......  125 

StudenCs  Harmony.  O.  A.  Mansfield .  1  25 

Key  to  Student’s  Harmony.  O.  A.  Mansfield  .....'.  75 

Harmony.  A  Text-Book.  H.  A.  Clarke  .  .  1  25 

Key  to  Harmony.  H.  A.  Clarke  ....  '  50 

Counterpoint,  Strict  and  Free  H.  A.  ciark'e '.  1  00 

Theory  Explained  to  Piano  Students.  H.  A.  Clarke  .  .  50 

' ,  Theory  °tfnterPretation.  A.  J.  Goodrich . 2  00 

First  Year  m  Theory.  O.  R.  Skinner .  75 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Lessons  in  Musical  History.  J.  C.  Fillmore 
History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  j.  C.  Fillmore 
First  Studies  in  Music  Biography.  Thos.  Tapper  '.  ! 
Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past  and  Present.  A  Ehr¬ 
lich  .  .... 

Life  and  Works  of  Handel,  Haydn,' Weber,  Beethoveni 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  Wagner.  Edw 

F  rancis 


1  00 
1  00 

1  00 


.  each 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
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WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  H 

A.  Clarke . 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.’  Dr.  H.  Riemann 
ij  .  (900  pages.  We  especially  recommend  this  work.) 

How  to  Teach  ;  How  to  Study.  E.  M.  Sefton 
Musical  Essays  in  Art,  Culture,  and  Education 
Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works.  E.  B.  Perry  .’ 

VOCAL  WORKS. 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing.  H.  W  Greene 

Four  grades .  eact( 

Technic  and  Art  of  Singing.  F.  W.  Root',  4  parts,  each 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture.  F.  W.  Root 
Ihirty-two  Elementary  Song  Studies.  F.  W.' Root. 

High  compass,  Medium  Compass,  Low  Compass  .  each 
Progressive  Exercise  in  Vocalization.  G.  Del  Puente  . 
The  Choral  Class  Book.  Leason  and  McGranahan 
Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting.  F.  W.  Wodell 


1  00 
4  50 

50 
2  50 
1  50 


1  00 
50 
1  00 

50 
2  00 
75 
1  50 


Metronomes,  Satchels,  Rolls,  Blank  Paper  and  Copy  Books, 
Reward  Cards,  Ruled  Chart  Paper,  Music  Teachers’  and 
Pupils  Lesson  and  Account  Books,  Blackboards,  Slates, 
Games— everything  of  use  to  the  teacher  of  music  at  the 
lowest  price  possible. 


Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following-  catalogues  free  for  the  asking: 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books 
Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and  Studies,  Piano  Collec¬ 
tions,  Giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts 
and  Portraits  of  Musicians. 


We  claim  to  be  the  quickest  Mail-Order  Music-Supply  House 
for  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Conservatories  in  the  country. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

Music  Publisher,  Dealer,  Importer 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 
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Wood  Nymphs.  (Four  hands.)  Geo.  D.  Martin. . .  4 

On  the  Lake.  Op.  48.  F.  A .  Williams .  8 

Wedding  March.  J.  F.  Zimmermann .  40 

Rosy  Fingers.  Paul  Wachs .  42 

Love’s  Dream,  Nocturne.  Franz  Liszt .  44 

Evening  Song.  Op.  15.  A.  E.  Ziegler .  18 
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Pears 


Good  Mvsic 


is  what  all  teachers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are 
constantly  in  search  of.  How  to  keep  themselves 
informed  in  regard  to  the  choicest  things  among 
the  new  that  are  being  published  is  a  problem 
which  every  earnest  teacher  has  to  deal  with.  It 
is  this  ^problem  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve 
in  our  periodical  entitled  GOOD  MUSIC.  The 
work  of  GOOD  MVSIC  is  entirely  unique,  in 
that  it  is  the  only  periodical  which  reviews  netet 
music  issued  by  all  the  better  class  publishing 
houses  in  Europe  and  America:  The  work  of 
culling  the  best  from  this  mass  of  music  is  very 
great  and  is  intrusted  to  experienced  and  careful 
musicians  who  Knobu  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 
GOOD  MVSIC  has  proven  to  be  most  helpful 
to  hundreds  of  teachers,  invaluable  to  many, 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  best  recent 
publications. 

GOOD  MVSIC  is  published  bi-monthly,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  summer. 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  September, 
1904,  the  subscription  price  of  GOOD  MVSIC 
will  be  Fifty  Cents  per  year  (five  numbers). 


IS  11 


othing 


Pears’  soap 

but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears’  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


faith  and  praise 

A  New  Sacred  Cantata  by 

JOHN  A.  WEST 

The  Tejct  taken  mainly  from  the  “Bible 


Price,  75  Cts. 


Song  Stories  for  the  Piano  | 

CARRIE  A.  ALCHIN 

THE  MOST  UNIQUE  AND  ATTRACTIVE 
WORK  EVER  WRITTEN  FOR  BEGINNERS 


NOVEL  SCHEME  for  learning  to  read,  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  exercises  presented  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The 
melodies  are  beautiful,  and  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  harmonic  setting.  The  work  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  successful  teacher,  one  who  is  always  in  close 
sympathy  with  child  life,  and  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  a  child’s  work  and  the  progress  are  in  proportion  to  his  interest. 
There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  will  wish  to  investigate  Miss 
Alehin’s  work,  and  we  propose  that  every  teacher  in  the  land 
shall  have  the  opportunity.  The  price  of  the  book  is  60  cents. 
On  all  orders  received  before  Sept.  1st,  1904,  we  will  make 
a  discount  of  50  per  cent.  One  copy  to  each  teacher 

POSTPAID,  FOR  30  CENTS 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order.  Stamps  accepted. 


THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

Nos.  J05  and  107  West  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


This  cantata  is  certain  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance  among  the  great  majority  of  Chorus 
Choirs  and  Choral  Societies.  It  will  also  meet  the 
demands  of  High  Schools.  The  choruses  are 
bright,  fresh,  and  singable,  the  whole  work  being 
one  of  solid  worth,  thoroughly  attractive  and 
well  written  musically.  While  the  solos  in  this 
cantata  will  interest  the  cultivated  singer  they 
are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  singers  of  average 
training  and  experience.  Nearly  all  the  chorus 
numbers  are  available  as  separate  anthems  for  the 
regular  church  service,  either  for  quartet  or  chorus 
choirs. 

'Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.SUMMY  CO. 

220  Wabash  Ave.,  -  -  CHICAGO 


We  also  announce  a  new  Sacred  Cantata 
by  CALEB  SIMPER,  entitled 

A  JOYFUL  THANKSGIVING 

This  is  written  in  Mr.  Simper’s  pleasing  and  singable  style. 
PRICE,  60  CTS. 
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MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

=  BY  MAIL  TO  - 

Teachers,  Schools,  Convents 
and  Conservatories  of  Music 

WE  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC 
PROMPTLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  and  SATISFACTORILY 

Q\ /'R  SYSTEM  OF  VEALIJVG 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  buyer  of  music  supplies  in 
quantity.  We  ask  consideration  of  the  following: 


A  catalogue  of  our  own,  made  up  principally  of  works  of  educational  value ; 

every  piece  receives  the  closest  editing. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-selected  stocks  of  other  publishers’  works. 

The  most  liberal  “  On  Sale  ”  plan  obtainable,  conducted  by  capable  musicians. 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 

Addressed  postal  card  order  blanks,  thus  prepaying  your  order  to  us. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  on  any  subject  in  Music. 

PROMPTNESS. — Every  order  is  filled  on  the  day  it  is  received. 


A  large  stock, — many  efficient  clerks, — a  well  organized 
system,  together  with  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
terms,  equip  us  to  supply  all  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  courvtry  with  everything  they  need  in  music 

Me  IDesire  IDour  tEvabe,  Ur*e  or  smal1' or  even  a  portion  °f  “• 

- An  On  Sale  package  of  our  latest  com* 

positions  will  be  cheerfully  sent,  to  be  kept  during  the  entire  teaching  season,  at 
our  usual  large  discount  given  on  sheet  music  of  our  own  publication.  This  alone 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  teacher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  many  well-known  and  widely  used  works — 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Touch  and  Technic,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Mason. 

Works  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Theory,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 

Foundation  Materials  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ  Method  and  Studies, 
by  Chas.  W.  Landon. 

The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing,  by  F.  W.  Root. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  by  Theo.  Presser. 

Thomas  Tapper,  E.  B.  Perry,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  J.  C.  Fillmore,  and  many 
other  equally  well-known  educators  are  represented  on  our  lists. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues,  free  for  the  asking : 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Bocks  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of 
Musicians.  Violins,  Bows;  and  Strings. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher,  Dealer,  ai\d  Importer 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa.. 

I _ _ — _ _ _ _ ; _ _ _ 


N  OW  READY! 

THE  DINGLEY  =  MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK 

FIRST  YEAR-A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

Ear  Work,  Blackboard  Work  and  Keyboard 
Work,  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

PRICE,  $1.50 

TONE  FANCIES 

A  Collection  of  New  and  Original  Pieces  for 
Very  Young  Pianists 

By  BLANCHE  DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

Sixteen  Short,  Pleasing,  and  Original  Pieces 
Elegantly  Printed,  PRICE,  $  1 .00.  Sheet  Music  Rates 

Address  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

3638  Lake  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

“IN  THE  TREBLE  CLEF” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 
For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

EASY 

TEACHING 

PIECES 

by  V  V 

“IN  THE  BASS  CLEF” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 
For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

“  CHILD  MUSIC  ” 

Six  Short  Solos  in  the  First  Grade 
(Without  Chords) 

Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

Harvey 

Worthington 

“THE  YOUNG  MUSICIAN” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Octaves) 

In  the  Second  Grade 

Loomis 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION! 

SEND 

FOR.  IT! 

M.  WITMARK  St  SONS 

WitmarK  Building  (E)  NEW  YORK  CITY 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
i 

5 


THE  TWO  PIANISTS 

A  COLLECTION  FOR  FOUR  HANDS  S 

Price,  $i.oo  2 

EVERY  progressive  teacher  makes  much  use  ef  four, 
hand  pieces  on  account  of  their  splendid  value  in 
teaching  steadiness  in  playing,  evenness  in  time,  pre. 
cision  and  accuracy  in  reading  This  collection  of  piano 
duets  has  been  specially  selected  for  use  in  instruction  as 
well  as  for  entertainment  The  pieces  are  of  the  medium 
grade  of  difficulty,  classical  and  popular  in  style,  and  are 
particularly  suited  for  use  in  pupils’  recitals. 

Among  the  effective  arrangements  are  “  Introduction  to 
the  Third  Act  of  Lohengrin,”  by  Wagner;  Paderewski’s 
"Minuet;”  "Magic  Fire  Music"  from  "  Die  Walkiire  ; ’’ 
"Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  "  Tannhauser ;  ”  "Rhapsodic 
March,”  by  Liszt,  "March  from  the  Capriccio,"  by 
Mendelssohn. 

While  the  original  numbers  include  :  “  Festival  Pro- 
cession  March,"  by  Rathbun  ,  "Ballet  March,"  by  Giorza  ; 

"  With  Wind  and  Tide,"  by  Hewitt 


Majestic  Collection 

FOR  MANDOLIN,  BANJO,  GUITAR 
AND  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 

By  Richard  L.  Weaver 

CONCEDED  the  finest  collection  of  this  class  of  music 
that  is  on  the  market.  The  pieces  are  all  attractive, 
having  been  selected  from  the  very  best  of  our  cata¬ 
logue,  and  comprise  such  numbers  as  “Up  to  Date,’’  by 
Geibel;  “Willow Grove,"  by  Sorrentino ;  “Melody  of  Love," 
by  Engelmann  ;  “A  May  Day.”  by  Rathbun;  “Footlight 
Favorite,”  by  Sudds  ;  in  all.  fourteen  pieces  proven  popular 
in  the  piano  solo.  The  collection  can  be  used  for  every 
possible  combination  of  mandolin  clubs  :  there  being  six 
parts  in  five  books  as  follows  :  ist  Mandolin,  2d  Mandolin, 
ist  and  2d  Banjo,  Guitar,  and  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Price  of  Complete  Orchestra,  $i.oo 
Separate  Parts,  each,  25  Cts. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 
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SPECIAL  EXCHANGE 


July  15th,  A.  K.  VIRGIL 
will  issue  his  new  book 


Enlarged  and  Progressively  Arranged 
All  New  Cuts.  Many  New  Exercises 


“The  Virgil  Clavier  Method: 


Foundation  Exercises” 


250  PAGES;  PRICE  $3.00 


person  sending,  postpaid,  to  the  Author,  n  WEST  TWENTY-SECOND  ST  NEW 

Jew  honk  C°PV°J,  :  *OUndaUon  Exercises,  with  $1.10,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  the 

new  book.  Exchange  without  postage,  85  cents.  Every  old  book  returned  must  bear  clearlv 
written,  name  and  address  of  sender.  This  offer  holds  good  until  September  15  1904  ’  7 


SUMMER  SPECIALS 

Which  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

THE  INVADERS .  two 

MONTE  CRISTO  .  '  ’  Wa|tP 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION .  ‘  March 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION . Waltz 

TWO-STEPS :  Ambassador,  Belvidere,  Buffaloes,  Century, 
Coon  Jines,  Crickets’  Parade,  Flag  of  Victory,  Flat  Iron,  High 
Life,  National  Airs  Medley. 

WALTZES,  April  Smiles,  Cap  and  Gown,  Flirtation,  Gondo¬ 
lier,  Jolly  Fellows,  My  Lady  Love,  Primrose  Flower,  Rosalind, 
Sweethearts  True,  Valse  Blue. 

THE  GREAT  MLLITARY  MARCH  AND  TWO-STEP, 
THE  CAVALIER  Composed  by  SYDNEY  P.  HARRIS 

Played  by  all  bands  from  Maine  to  California 

WE  GUARANTEE  all  the  above  compositions  to  be  popular 
ana  of  excellent  quality.  If  in  doubt  what  to  choose  kindly  send 
order  and  rely  on  us  to  make  the  right  selection  for  you. 


H.  D.  BENTLEY,  Publisher, 


Freeport,  Illinois. 


WATCH  THJS  SPACE 

RPF.HM’S  monthly  bargain 

Just  Published— MUSICAL  GEMS 

Six  easy  pieces  in  second  grade,  carefully  fingered  and  com¬ 
posed  by  John  Martin.  Price,  25  Cents  each. 

To  introduce  among  teachers,  will  send  the  set  of  six,  this 
month  only,  for  20  Cents. 

BREHM  BROS.,  Erie,  Pa. 


JUST  OUT! 

Every  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  should  have  a  copy  of 

SWALLOWS’  RETURN 

By  LEANDER  FISHER 

•  He  who  wrote  “  Robins’  Return  ” 

Will  mail  a  complete  copy  to  Etude  readers  upon  receipt  of 
30  cts.  (stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

M.  M.  LEI DT ,  569  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


All  Teachers  Say: 


B  Y 


A  Silent  Prayer  MARIE  LOVKA 

for  Piano,  is  all  the  Publishers  claim  it  to  be. 

Price,  18  cts.  postpaid 

H.  A.  WEYMANN  <a  SON 

Music  Publishers  923  Market  Si.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


G.  V.  MECKEL,  845  8th  Ave„  New  York 

The  Best  March  Hit  this  Year  is 

“THE  JAP  BEHIND  THE  GUN” 

MARCH  AND  TWO-STEP  BY  A.  E.  WADE 

A  brilliant  piano  piece ;  splendid  bass  solo  in  trio  ;  lays  well 
under  the  fingers  and  is  comparatively  easy  to  play.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  twenty-five  cents  to  the  address 
below  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  A.  E.  WADE  MUSIC  CO,,  Hoquiam,  Washington 

THREE  HITS  AT  ONCE! 

‘‘Meditation  Waltzes,”  never  played  without  an  encore. 

‘A  Rag-Time  Song  Without  Words,”  the  successor  to 

Dixie. 

94  A  Song  of  Sleepy-Land,”  a  real  lullaby. 

PI  uKjn^  Hits  ZI  here'Oer  Introduced 

F.  W.  HOSS  ®  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  Publishers 

BENTLEY’S  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Pianoforte  is  one  of  the  leading 
piano  instruction  books  now  in  use.  It  is 
pleasing  multitudes  of  teachers  ;  it  will  please  you. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00. 


FOR  ORGANISTS 

“THE  ORGAN ’’is  published  every  two  months  and  con¬ 
tains  Organ  Music  Easy  to  Play.  Subscription  Price,  $1.00 
a  year ;  Single  Copies,  25  cents  each. 

YEAR  BOOKS  of  “THE  ORGAN,”  years  1890,  1891, 
1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and 
1903,  are  published  as  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  12 
13,  and  14,  respectively  (144  pages  in  each  volume); ’and  other 
volumes  will  follow  in  due  order. 

Price,  in  Heavy  Paper  Covers  =  -  -  $1.25  each  Vol. 

FOR  TEACHERS 

EIGHT  BOOKS  (All  Instrumental)  of  Interest 
to  Teacher  and  Pupil.  All  Except 
last  two  of  Easy  Grade. 


Teachers  and 
others  are 
enthusiastic  in 
their  praises 
of  these 
BOOKS 


Molineux’  Junior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection. 
Molineux’  Easy  Piano  Duets. 
Molineux’  Senior  Collection. 


Vol.  I 
Vol.  II 
Vol.  Ill 
Vol.  IV 
Vols.  I-II 
Vol.  I 
Vol.  I 


Molineux’  Piano  Duet  Coll’n. 

From  80  to  96  pages  in  each  BOOK 

Price,  50  Cents  Each  Volume,  Postage  Paid. 
Catalogues  mailed. 

GEO.  MOLINEUX 

150  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Rippling  Brook — Behr 

The  above  is  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
composition  for  the  young  piano  student 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER. 

Upon  receipt  of  five  one-cent  stamps  will  send 
the  above-named  composition  during  August 
to  any  address.  Limited  to  one  copy. 

,v» 

WALTER  S.  SPRANKLE,  Publisher 

809  E.  Eleventh  Street  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


CAN  YOU  PLAY 

IN  ALL  KEYS? 


WITH 

EASE 


The  New  and  Practical  Method  of 

“SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS’* 

will  teach  you.  50c. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  -  PHILADELPHIA 
or  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  -  ST.  CHARLES,  MO. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Morceaux 

Classiques 


For  Violin 
and  Piano 

'S* 


ARRANGED  BY 
HENRI  STRAUSS 


A  COLLECTION  OF  TEN  PIECES 
BY  THE  BEST  COMPOSERS  OF 
CLASSICAL  MUSIC  .... 


PRICE,  $1.00 

The  compositions  are  all  in  the  first  position',  Grades  I 
and  II,  and  are  especially  adapted  lor  teaching  pur- 
poses  and  for  cultivating’  a  taste  for  good  music  in  the 
early  study  of  the  violin  ;  being  within  range  of  the 
average  violin  player.  The  piano  accompaniments  are 
effective,  yet  not  difficult. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher 
1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Pages 


“NEW  TECHNIC” 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the 

FINGERS.  WRISTS,  ARMS, 
AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HUGO  M4NSFELDT 


it  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as  to  the  ad-  I 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui-  | 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application, 
but  when  once  mastered  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weinrar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  other  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild. 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “  methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy,  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
$500.” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Price,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct, 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Have  You  Examined' 

.  mi  wrw  i  ■  ini  — n— n— wi——ifWfl—— ^■WMlHni  t 

tUBINSTEIN’S  FINGER  EXERCISES.  *T-«chnicav 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano¬ 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

lEUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  ^  four  grade.. 
lEUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES,  u  two  grade*. 
REUTLINGS*  MUSIC  PAD,  a  Tablet  for  Theory 

Students. 

ARIX  DAILY  STUDIES.  In  Chords  and  Appeggioe. 

GIESBACh’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Collec¬ 

tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  fa 

four  books. 

SOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  “FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION/’ 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 

EVANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES,  in  two  books. 

The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  are 

being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning, the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Charged  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 

Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  ebvalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 

America  Forever  March 

One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 

The  Burning  of  Rome  March 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc. 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price,  50c. 
A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 
Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  d  the  Fire-Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  ot  (he  Century  March 
specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.soc. 

E.  T.  Pauli's  Greatest  Masterpiece, 


ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race— Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  oftheChristians-Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
*  Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

read  this  special  offer 

T»  anv  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  al>ove,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 

29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don't  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  1  of  above  (postpaid)  •  •  S  .25 

|(  I  f  Including  the  above  named  )  *60 

4  -s  book  collection  of  32  pieces  >-  ,75 

"  6  l  FREE  j  1.09 


E.  T.  PAULI  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  Terk 


NOW  READY 

Tiepke  Musical 

Writing  Book  No.  3 

for  acquiring  a  practical 
familiarity  with  -  -  -  - 

ELEMENTARY  HARMONY 

HIS  WORK  will  be  of  untold  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Art  of  Music, 
and  desire  to  acquire  facility  in  reading 
at  first  sight  and  in  the  Art  of  Improvisation. 

To  introduce  this  valuable  book  a  copy  will 
be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

15  Cents  in  Stamps  or  Coin 
if  ordered  before  October  1st 

WM.  A.  POND  <S,  CO. 

148  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Palmers  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  an» 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price*. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 


H.  R.  PALMER.  Lock  Box  184L  NEW  YORK  CITY 


phyVASHTi 

and  you  will  be  asked  to  repeat  it. 

Piano  Solo  Mailed  for  30  Cents  Net. 

THE  FILLMORE  BROS.  CO. 

528  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

41-43  Bible  House,  New  York 


How  to  Know  the 

72  Pages,  20  cts.  Holy  Bible 

No.  10  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Uhc  /ICmsictan 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

INTERESTS  OF  MUSIC 

Edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER 

15  cents  per  copy  $1.50  per  year 


THE  MUSICIAN  is  to-day  the  leading  musical  publication  of 
America.  The  professional  musician,  the  advanced  amateur,  the 
teacher,  the  beginner  in  music,  will  find  the  contents  equally 
attractive  and  entertaining.  The  publishers  have  inaugurated  in 
this  magazine  some  of  the  most  practically  helpful  departments  ever  put 
forth  in  any  musical  publication. 

In  the  Teachers'  Forum  the  most  pertinent  and  practical  questions  of 
the  teacher’s  work  are  discussed.  In  the  Students'  Department  helps  and 
hints  for  study  are  thoroughly  developed.  In  the  Lesson  Club  a  series  of 
most  practical  instruction  is  given  in  music  theory,  languages,  and  in  all 
topics  touching  directly  or  indirectly  upon  music  life. 

In  our  Book  Department  all  the  news  of  new  books  of  interest  to  musi¬ 
cians,  as  well  as  magazine  articles  and  new  publications  in  general,  is  given. 
Every  issue  is  replete  with  illustrations.  The  general  articles  are  short, 
practical,  pithy,  and  absorbingly  interesting.  A  new  department  under  the 
caption  of  Music  in  the  Home  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  in  every  home 
where  music  is  studied,  and  where  a  piano  or  any  other  musical  instrument 
is  owned.  Each  number  of  the  magazine  contains  twenty-four  pages  of 
music  of  varied  character  and  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of  proficiency 
of  its  readers.  Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  judge  for  yourself.’ 

15  cents  per  copy  $1.50  per  year 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  'Boston 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  (Si  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  (Si  CO. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
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Modern  Method 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  ARNOLDO  SARTORIO 

Op.  342.  English  and  German  Text 

Published  in  Four  Volumes 
Price,  -  -  75  Cents  Each 


This  work  should  be  found  in  the  stock  of 
every  principal  music  store.  If  not  to  be 
found  with  your  regular  dealer  please  order 
direct  from  the  publishers. 


The  B.  F.  Wood  M  usic  Co 


Edition  Wood,  No.  100.— Volume  I 

Being  devoted  to  finger  work  in  its  various  forms, 
simple  phrasing,  and  preliminary  scale  work  ; 
also  to  the  explanation  of  wrist  motion,  staccato 
playing,  triplets,  syncopation,  etc. 

Edition  Wood,  No.  101 _ Volume  II 

Deals  exhaustively  with  scale  and  arpeggio 
work,  introducing  and  explaining  the  chromatic 
and  minor  scales  (melodic  and  harmonic)  and 
also  the  simpler  embellishments. 

Edition  Wood,  No.  1 02. —Volume  III 

Introduces  more  extended  arpeggios  and  broken 
chords,  light  staccato,  and  later  on  double  notes, 
with  attractive  and  melodious  illustrations  of 
each  subject. 

Edition  Wood,  No.  103.— Volume  IV 

Contains  elaborate  explanations  of  that  bug-bear 
of  all  pupils  (and  many  teachers),  i.  e.,  a  correct 
execution  of  two  notes  in  one  hand  against 
three  in  the  other, — the  clearest  explanation  of 
this  subject  we  have  ever  seen.  Octave  playing 
is  taken  up  in  this  volume,  and  the  last  twelve 
pages  give  the  pupil  much  work  of  a  pleasing 
character,  which  includes  a  general  review  of 
the  subjects  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  A  valuable  dictionary  of  musical  terms 
is  appended. 

In  offering  to  the  public  a  Pianoforte  Method  by  this  well- 
known  European  composer  and  teacher,  we  do  so  with  a 
full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
is  always  experienced  in  introducing  such  works,  but  also  in 
equally  full  confidence  that  the  work,  once  used  by  careful 
and  thoughtful  teachers,  will  ever  afterward  be  given  the 
preference  over  other  so  falsely  called  modern  pianoforte 
schools.  The  work  has  been  laid  out  in  a  thoroughly  pro¬ 
gressive  manner,  base!  upon  Sartorio’s  teaching  experience 
of  many  years,  and  the  many  unsolicited  expressions  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  its  use  which  have  reached  us 
from  prominent  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
confirm  fully  the  great  value  which  we  placed  upon  the 
work  after  first  looking  through  the  manuscript. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  various  points  of  excellence 
of  this  work  in  any  but  the  most  general  way  ;  we  would, 
however,  speak  of  the  strict  attention  paid  to  the  early 
training  of  the  separate  fingers,  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is 
not  called  upon,  as  in  many  so-called  methods,  to  use  two 
fingers  of  one  hand  simultaneously  before  he  can  by  any 
chance  have  acquired  a  proper  stroke  with  one,  and  to  the 
care  taken  later  on  in  the  explanation  of  the  various  musical 
embellishments.  Another  strong  point  is  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  whole  method  the  introduction  of  a  new 
subject  is  always  followed  by  illustrations  in  one  of  the 
easier  keys,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  subject  itself,  and  not  have  it  diverted  by 
a  complex  signature.  The  work  is  most  melodious  and 
pleasing  from  end  to  end,  adding  also  in  this  regard  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  young  pupil. 


BRAINARD’S 

LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  bv 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

„„„ _  C® NTENTS 

BEE  MARCH, .  G  C  Miller 

. :  •  •  Adolph  Schroeder. 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ,  ..........  Carl  Henschel 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES,  ...  Duncan  J  Muir 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE,  .  RFerber 

DOLLS’  MARCH, . . .  Adolnh  Schroeder 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ, .  .  Duncan  TMuir 

EVENING  CHIMES,  .......  .  .  .  .  R  Fe  ber 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . '  C  Reinecke 

FAIRIES’ MINUET,.  .....  ckri  Henschel 

(  VJTI'E  FIREFLmS, . j  Duncan  J  MuiV. 

FAIRY  WALTZ, . L.  Streabbog. 

i  1 A  KCH , . . . .  ,  ,  M  W  Cochran 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA,  t-ocnran. 

„r  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

CLOCK.,  . . Duncan  T  Muir 

ROBIN  REDBREAST .  M  H  Cbkhran 

ROCKING  CHAIR,  . .  •  M  H  Cochran 

SACK  WALTZ,  .  .  Joh.  A  MetcaU 

SLUMBER  SONG .  C  Guriitt 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ, .  F  Marcelle 

SWEET  VIOLETS,  .  ’. . !  .  f!  Marcelle! 

PRICE,  SO  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAIN  ARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book,— mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers* 
Guide. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
erf  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
hirst  Piece  thiough  Second  Grade  ;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 

BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAIN'ARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 

A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 

CARL  HENSCHEL 

Teachers  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  set  with  their  pupils — 
very  melodious  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  being  a  waltz  for  every  month  of  the  year,  each  member 
of  the  family  may  have  a  Birthday  Waltz.” 

WALTZ . Garnet . $o  40 

.  Amethyst .  40 

.  Bloodstone .  40 

.  Diamond .  40 

.  Emerald .  40 

.  Agate .  40 

■  .  40 

.  Sardonyx .  40 

.  Sapphire .  40 

.  Opal .  40 

.  Topaz .  40 

.  Turquoise .  40 


JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


246  Summer  Street, 
BOSTON 


6  East  Seventeenth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER 

NEW  YORK 


ANTHOLOGY  OF  PIANO 
CLASSICS 

Twenty-eight  Compositions  by  BACH,  BEE¬ 
THOVEN,  CHOPIN,  FIELD,  HANDEL, 
HAYDN,  MENDELSSOHN,  MOZART, 
SCHUBERT,  SCHUMANN,  WEBER. 

Carefully  Edited ,  Fingered,  and  Phrased 

160  Pages.  Price,  Paper,  net  $1.00 
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Ear -Training  Exercises 
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REINHOLD  FAELTEN 


“Price,  50  Cents 

This  is  a  useful  and  practical  little  volume  on  a  subject  which 
should  be  included  in  the  teaching  curriculum  of  every  progres¬ 
sive  music  teacher.  Scales  and  Finger  Exercises  have  their 
advantages,  but  of  what  use  is  even  a  perfect  technic  without  a 
well-trained  and  accurate  ear?  In  his  “  Introduction"  the  author 
explains  his  aims  as  follows: 

1.  These  exercises  are  wholly  definite  in  their  object  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  solved. 

2.  They  avoid  in  their  solution  the  thoughtless  use  of  staff  nota¬ 
tion,  and  suggest  a  manner  of  solution  which  necessarily  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  act  of  thinking  itself. 

3.  They  are  given  in  progressive  order,  one  emerging  from  the 
other. 

4.  They  allow  sufficient  freedom  to  the  experienced  teacher 
who  may  use  them  with  suitable  modification. 

5.  They  make  the  piano,  with  its  ready-made  tones,  the  center 
of  operation. 

6.  They  may  be  used  as  a  guiding  handbook  by  the  pupil  him¬ 
self  ;  and  when  used  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  should  be  urged  to 
practice  ear  training  at  home,  so  that  another  musical  member  of 
the  family  may  do  the  work  assigned  to  the  teacher ;  or  two  pupils 
may  help  each  other  and  thus  work  together. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  after  a  cursory  glance  through  the 
forty-seven  pages  of  Mr.  Faelten’s  booklet,  that  his  exercises  look 
as  though  they  might  do  exactly  what  he  claims  for  them.  They 
are  terse,  ingenious,  and,  above  all  things,  simple  enough  to  be 
eminently  practical. 

— Musical  Courier, 
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TEN  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  USE 
TECHNIC  AND  MELODY 

1.  It  is  clear. 

2.  Musical  throughout. 

3.  The  hands  are  equally  trained. 

4.  A  wide  choice  of  supplementary  material  is 

offered. 

5.  The  technical  material  is  varied  and  directly 

helpful. 

6.  The  recreations  are  from  the  best-known  works 

of  the  author. 

7.  The  text  is  explicit. 

8.  The  first  volume  is  an  admirable  beginners’ 

book. 

9.  Book  II  develops  the  scale. 

10.  Book  III  develops  the  arpeggio  and  offers  abun¬ 
dant  recreative  matter. 
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EDWIN  M.  LOTT  and  O.  B.  BROWN 

Price,  30  Cents 

A  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  in  small  compass, 
containing  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  definitions  of  words 
from  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

If  you  will  kindly  inform  me  regarding  the  class  of 
Music  in  which  you  are  interested,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  my  latest  Portrait  Catalogue  of  Foreign 
and  American  Composers,  and  Novelty  Lists  as  they 
appear. 
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Almost  a.  Kindergarten  Method 

Firsi  Steps  in 

Theo.  Presser  Pianoforte  Stud} 

Price.  $1.00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

Some  Points  of  Interest :  |?ew  B,aterlal- 

- -  Popular  ana  yet  of  high  gratof* 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience 
Oils  work  during  the  past  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  Instruction 
In  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  Is  monoton  jus  ;  It  has  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  Instruction  books — !t 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  th® 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Let  us  und  it  to  you  “  ON  SALE,”  Subject  to  Return 
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A  DEPENDABLE 
PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 

EMERSON 
PIANO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
011  honor,  as  the  saying  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  of  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment 
system  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for 
old  pianos  in  exchange. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

192  Michigan  Ave.  120  Boylston  St 
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DON’T  MISS  THIS  OFFER 


TAPPER’S  GRADED  COURSE 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

In  seven  Grades  and  seven  volumes  of  Recreations,  one  volume  of  Recreations 

for  each  Grade  of  the  Course. 

PRICE,  $1.00  EACH 

The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guarantee  of  thoroughness  and  originality.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  use  this  new  Graded  Course  will  not  be  disappointed,  as  a  high  standard 
will  be  maintained. 

The  first  three  Grades  will  be  issued  in  September,  and  are  offered  until 
that  time  for  30  cents  each.  IF  CASH  IS  SENT  WITH  THE  ORDER,  there  will 
be  no  extra  expense  for  postage  ;  but  if  a  charge  is  made  on  our  books,  postage  will 
be  extra. 

PLEASE  NOTE.  The  price  will  be  advanced  upon  the  day  of  publication. 

We  have  in  press,  and  shall  issue  about  September  1,  an  entirely  new  and 
comprehensive  Method  for  the  Reed  Organ,  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard,  entitled, 

Bullard’s  Reed  Organ  Method 

(Foreign  Fingering) 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  WILL  BE  $1.50 

To  introduce  this  book,  we  offer  it  until  date  of  publication  at  60  cents  per 
copy,  postage  prepaid.  CASH  MUST  ACCOriPANY  ORDER  to  secure  free 
delivery ;  if  a  charge  has  to  be  made  on  our  books,  the  cost  of  mail  or  express  will 
be  at  expense  of  customer. 

Send  order  now  and  copies  will  be  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  published. 
ILEMEMBEIL.  The  price  will  be  advanced  the  day  the  book  is  published. 


IMPORTANT.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Music  Dealer  at  prices 

■ -  named  ;  he  can  order  of  us,  and  books  will  be  mailed 

direct  from  our  office  to  you.  Let  us  know  if  he  refuses  to  do  this. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  OF  BOTH  WORKS  UPON  REQUEST 


FOR  $2.50  CASH, 


Musician,  for  one 


we  will  send  the  first  three  Grades  of  Tapper’s  Graded 
Course,  Bullard’s  Reed  Organ  Method,  and  The 
year.  The  Musician  may  be  sent  to  any  address. 
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Talks  with  the  Artists 

By 

EDITH 

LYNWOOD 

MME.  HELEN  HOPEKIRK  f 
- - - - - _ 

WINN 

The  afternoon  was  a  joyous  one  early  in  April. 
The  lawn  of  Madame  Hopekirk’s  Brookline  (Mass.) 
residence  was  very  green,  as  if  some  kind  hand  had 
coaxed  it  into  an  early  freshness,  and,  as  I  looked  up 
I  discovered  that  bright  crocuses,  sweet  anemones, 
pansies,  and  fragrant  violets  were  cosily  nestling  to¬ 
gether  in  the  pretty  windows  that  extended 
from  the  parlor  and  studio;  while  a  rich, 
soft,  yellow  silk  curtain  formed  a  background 
that  made  one  long  for  a  glimpse  within  that 
artistic  home. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  then  an  absent- 
minded  ring  of  the  doorbell,  and  lo!  Madame 
Hopekirk  stood  before  me,  smiling  a  wel¬ 
come. 

One  cannot  go  to  Madame  Hopekirk,  note¬ 
book  in  hand.  She  is  too  sensitive  an  artist 
to  be  “interviewed”  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Her  refined  and  expressive  face  betrays  some¬ 
thing  of  the  enthusiasm  and  culture  derived 
from  her  European  life  and  study. 

She  is  never  aggressive  or  self-centered. 

Long  residence  in  different  countries  has 
given  to  Madame  Hopekirk’s  youthful  and 
poetic  face  a  less  Scottish  appearance  than 
I  expected,  for  one’s  impressions  of  an  artist 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  the  home  are 
radically  different.  There,  were,  however,  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  inflections,  the  gestures  of 
a  genuine  Scotchwoman,  born  to  he  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  yet  born  also  to  wear  the  heather 
at  her  breast,  and  the  moorland  pictures  of 
her  youth  in  her  memory  forever — as  her  un¬ 
mistakable  birthright. 

There  are  some  persons  whom  you  cannot 
change  by  a  long  residence  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  too  strong  to  be  alienated. 

They  are  too  genuine  to  be  imitators.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  Madame  Hopekirk  wore  an  old 
Celtic  medallion  at  her  throat,  and  a  bit  of 
real  old  Irish  lace.  A  lace  ruffle  fell  over 
her  hands,  and  I  noticed  that  her  gray  hair 
was  coiled  gracefully  in  a  mode  which 
marked  her  as  one  who  scorns  conventional¬ 
ity  in  dress  or  external  appearance. 

“I  was  born  near  Edinburgh,”  she  said, 

“and  my  ancestors  were  Celtic.  That  is  why  I  take 
such  an  interest  in  Gaelic  songs  and  the  national 
music  of  Scotland;  but  there  is  another  reason,  too, 
and  that  is  the  Scotch  people  do  not  take  sufficient 
pride  in  their  folk-songs  and  national  song  literature. 
Many  of  them  do  not  recognize  their  old  melodies. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  folk-song  collections, 
among  others  the  ‘Celtic  Lyre,’  which  you  see  here. 
This  book  furnishes  the  Scotch  villagers  with  many  a 
beautiful  song  for  long  wintry  evenings.  I  have  se¬ 
lected  the  best  songs  from  all  sources  and  supplied 
accompaniments.  Some  of  the  Gaelic  songs  are  more 
than  one  thousand  years  old.” 

Then  she  sat  down  and  played  several  beautiful 
airs  which  she  collected  on  her  recent  trip  to  Scot¬ 
land.  I  observed  that  her  manuscript  was  extremely 
neat  and  readable. 

“What  a  joy  your  music  page  must  be  to  publish¬ 


ers,”  I  ejaculated;  “and  how  carefully  you  prepare 
your  work!” 

She  smiled  as  she  remarked:  “Here  is  one  curiously 
quaint  song.  I  heard  it  in  the  Isle  of  Iona  last  year 
every  evening  at  milking-time.  It  is  called  ‘Colin's 
Cattle.’”  Then  she  played  while  I  listened,  and  fear¬ 


ing  to  interrupt  her  mood,  kept  back  many  questions 
that  came  to  me. 

As  she  played  there  seemed  to  be  some  strange 
likeness  between  the  Gaelic  songs  and  the  Russian 
folk-songs.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
folk-songs  of  both  types  are  based  on  the  five-toned 
scale  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  omitted. 

Our  subsequent  conversation  led  up  to  a  discussion 
of  the  new  Russian  school  and  Madame  Hopekirk 
spoke  of  several  Russian  works  which  interested  her 
greatly,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  a  conversation 
with  Tschaikowsky  when  he  came  to  direct  his  sym¬ 
phony  in  New  York. 

She  said:  “He  told  me  that  the  younger  Russians 
were  not  willing  to  work  for  the  mastery  of  the  tech¬ 
nic  of  expression.  They  often  failed  because  they 
strove  to  present  impulses  without  the  skill  that 
comes  from  constant  writing.” 


Her  Artistic  Career. 

Madame  Hopekirk  first  studied  with  teachers  in 
Edinburgh.  She  spent  two  years  at  the  Leipzig  Con¬ 
servatory  and  then  went  to  Lesehetizky  in  Vienna. 
Her  first  concert  appearance  in  Leipzig  was  with  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  1878,  and  her  first  English 
concert  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1879,  when  she 
played  the  Saint-Saens  Concerto  in  G  minor.  This 
work  was  introduced  as  a  novelty,  and  was  then 
newly  written.  After  her  concerts  abroad  Madame 
Hopekirk  came  in  1883  to  America.  She  played  the 
Saint-Saens  Concerto  in  Boston  at  a  symphony  con¬ 
cert,  in  1883,  and  then  began  a  tour  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  States.  In  the  course  of  three  years 
she  gave  upwards  of  twenty  recitals  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  with  a  new  program  for  each, 
while  another  twenty  were  spread  over  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  She  played  at 
the  Philadelphia  Festival  in  1894;  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  under  Theodore  Thomas;  Buf¬ 
falo  Philharmonic,  with  Van  der  Stuck en’s 
Orchestra;  in  fact,  with  all  the  principal 
orchestras  of  the  country.  In  1896  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  and  Lesehetizky.  At  that 
time  she  studied  composition  with  Nawratil 
and  orchestration  under  Mandl.  She  after¬ 
ward  played  at  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
concerts  under  Hans  Richter  and  at  his  Lon¬ 
don  concerts.  In  1890-91  she  again  visited 
America,  and  in  1897  came  to  Boston,  in  a 
suburb  of  which,  Brookline,  she  is  living  at 
present.  Madame  Hopekirk  does  not  seek 
publicity.  She  has  played,  besides  the  con¬ 
certo  mentioned,  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto  in 
B-fiat  minor  (1891),  the  Beethoven  concerto 
in  E-flat  major  (1898),  and  her  own  concert 
piece  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1904)  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  also 
played  with  Arthur  Nikisch  in  other  cities, 
and  frequently  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 
Pier  songs  are  tender  lyrics  and  eminently 
singable.  Among  those  which  have  been  sung 
here  are  “Jockie’s  Ta’en  the  Parting  Kiss,” 
and  “Oh,  Can  Ye  Sew  Cushions.”  Her 
Gaelic  song-book  will  be  a  treasure  when  it 
appears.  Never  once  does  Madame  Hopekirk 
depart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  true  lieder 
in  her  songs. 

Queries  and  Comments. 

I  have  always  wondered  what  prompted 
the  moods  of  composers. 

“Will  you  tell  me  what  moved  you  to  com¬ 
pose,”  I  asked  of  Madame  Hopekirk. 

She  laughingly  replied,  “I  composed  as  I 
felt,  and,  when  the  time  came  for  steady  application, 

I  felt  that  relations  with  other  countries  had  not 
affected  my  racial  tendencies.  This  I  realized  in  the 
Tyrol  after  a  long  pause.  Something  in  the  land¬ 
scape  carried  me  back  to  Scotland  and  everything  I 
wrote  had  a  certain  Celtic  flavor.” 

“What  are  your  ideas  concerning  the  selection  of 
a  concert  program?”  I  asked. 

“A  concert  program,”  she  said.  “Oh!  that  is  a 
great  subject  and  rather  a  difficult  one.  A  concert 
being,  after  all,  rather  an  unnatural  thing,  a  program 
has  to  be  adapted  to  forced  conditions,  such  as  indi¬ 
cate  themselves  when  various  individualities  are  pres¬ 
ent.  I  do  not  think  it  should  ever  be  longer  than  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  and  it  should  contain  just  what 
the  artist  likes  to  play  or  sing — if  possible  for  what 
he  does  not  like  he  will  not  do  justice  to.” 

Further  conversation  elicited  the  information  that 
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it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a  program  in,  which  the  much- 
played  classics  do  not  appear,  and  that  there  are  few 
really  good  modem  works  suitable  for  a  concert 
repertoire.  Among  them  are  the  works  of  Debussy, 
Faure,  Stcherbatcheff,  and  Charles  M.  Loeffler. 

“May  I  ask  your  views  of  class  teaching?”  I  ven¬ 
tured,  for  I  had  heard  that  Madame  Hopekirk  dis¬ 
liked  very  much  to  teach  “by  the  clock.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  enjoy  class  teaching,  but  I  can¬ 
not  give  such  short  lessons  as  are  supposed  to  con¬ 
stitute  class  teaching.  I  enjoy  most  of  all  having 
several  pupils  come  at  the  same  time  to  play  before 
each  other.  One  grows  much  by  the  individual  criti¬ 
cisms  uttered  in  the  presence  of  several  other  pupils. 
All  pupils  must  be  treated  as  individuals,  and  not 
as  types.  Some  excel  in  one  point  in  which  others  are 
lacking.  It  is  well  to  have  pupils  hear  each  other 
play.  Then  the  teacher  gains,  in  turn,  from  the 
pupils.  No  week  passes  without  one’s  learning  some¬ 
thing  from  teaching.” 

“Do  you  find  American  pupils  receptive?”  I  asked. 
Her  eyes  brightened. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  replied,  “they  are  very  intelligent 
and  eager  to  learn.  Their  chief  fault  is  that  they  are 
apt  to  think  that  work  can  accomplish  everything; 
yet  they  accomplish  wonders  sometimes  with  their 
intelligence  and  capacity.  Very  strong  musical  feeling 
is  rare;  but  I  do  not  know  any  country  where  it  is 
common.  I  often  wish  that  some  of  -my  English 
friends  could  hear  their  American  cousins  play  at 
times.” 

After  a  pleasant  dialogue  concerning  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  imagination  the  subject  of  the  Leschetizky  sys¬ 
tem  presented  itself. 

“Is  the  Leschetizky  system  practical  for  Ameri¬ 
cans?”  I  asked. 

“That  is  a  broad  question,”  she  replied,  “I  have 
lived  in  Vienna  near  Leschetizky,  and  have  worked 
with  him.  He  is  a  wonderful  teacher  for  those  who 
can  take  what  he  has  to  give  them.  Americans  flock 
to  him,  and  other  people,  too,  from  all  over  the  world. 
Some  succeed.  Others  come  back  and  are  not  heard 
from.  He  is  a  great  teacher  in  that  he  teaches  people 
to  think  things  out  for  themselves.  Some  pupils  have 
a  logical  mind  and  can  do  this.  Some  can  sift  out 
from  his  teaching  just  what  they  need  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  work.  Some  do  not  become  artists  be¬ 
cause  no  teacher  can  make  them  artists.  Some  have 
no  power  of  analysis.  Some  are  very  receptive;  others 
are  not.  Leschetizky’s  great  quality  is  his  power  of 
directing  you  toward  further  investigation.” 

1  recalled  that  the  Countess  Potocka,  the  sister-in- 
law  of  the  Vienna  teacher,  said  in  her  recent  work: 
“Professor  Leschetizky  says  himself  that  his  method, 
so  much  written  about,  need  not  occupy  more  than 
half  a  page!” 

Madame  Hopekirk  was  saying,  “Great  artists  are 
very  changeable.  One  day  Leschetizky  says  one 
thing.  The  next  day  his  mood  has  changed.  YTou 
must  take  him  as  you  find  him.  I  recall  an  instance 
of  which  he  told  me:  A  pupil  wrote  down  everything 
which  he  said  in  order  that  she  might  not  make  any 
mistake  the  next  time  she  came  for  a  lesson.  When 
she  returned  she  began  to  play.  He  stopped  her. 
‘“Why  do  you  do  it  so?’  he  said. 

“‘But,  Professor,’  said  the  pupil,  ‘I  wrote  down  on 
my  music  everything  which  you  said  at  the  last  lesson. 
Here  it  is!’ 

“Leschetizky  threw  the  music  on  the  floor  with 
the  greatest  contempt  and  anger.  ‘And  you  call  your¬ 
self  an  artist!’  he  cried.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  why  the  followers  of 
Leschetizky  play  so  differently,  Madame  Hopekirk 
replied  to  me,  “Artists  develop  alone  after  they  leave 
Vienna.” 

It  was  time  for  me  to  depart.  My  hostess  had  al¬ 
ready  been  overkind. 

“I  do  not  believe  in  too  much  method,”  said  she,  as 
I  rose.  “You  cannot  say  ‘Raise  the  finger  thus  and 
you  will  produce  certain  effects.’  The  impulse  must 
come  from  within;  it  must  be  a  part  of  your  mu¬ 
sical  conception.  Y^ou  must  treat  each  pupil  as  an 
individual  and  study  his  or  her  needs.  All  pupils 
should  be  treated  alike  in  one  respect — they  need  the 
foundation  well  laid,  whether  they  aim  at  concert 
life  or  teaching — certain  things  must  be  learned. 

“I  do  not  think  children  should  play  the  piano 
early  unless  there  is  indication  of  talent.  Let  them 
learn  to  sing,  and  the  earlier  the  better.” 

How  sturdily  she  works  to  bring  down  the  prices 
for  concerts  in  Boston  by  herself  setting  the  example 


of  placing  the  price  of  tickets  at  fifty  cents  and  one 
dollar! 

This  ran  through  my  mind  as  I  waited  for  my  car. 

“I  do  not  invite  people,”  she  said.  “I  would  rather 
play  to  empty  seats  than  to  fill  the  hall  with  people 
who  are  induced  to  come.  No,  I  wish  an  honest  audi¬ 
ence.” 

The  next  Saturday  evening  she  played  at  Symphony 
Hall.  Did  I  imagine  her  Concertstiick  was  laden  with 
the  air  of  the  moorlands,  and  did  I  stand  with  hands 
full  of  heather,  while  the  northern  breezes  wafted 
their  fragrance  to  me? 

I  was  not  in  Tyrol.  I  was  in  Scotland  on  the  moor¬ 
lands,  or  on  the  Isle  of  Iona,  and  I  heard  the  villagers 
far  away  singing  their  evening  songs  in  their  little 
cottages. 

To-day  a  concert  program  of  Madame  Hopekirk  is 
before  me.  She  has  spent  weeks  and  months  upon 
the  preparation  of  it — much  more  time  than  it  would 
take  to  work  up  old  things;  but  she  says  that  she 
has  to  “put  things  away  to  rest  for  a  time.”  There 
is  a  work  by  Stcherbatcheff  on  the  program.  She 
likes  his  works. 

“I  am  not  an  authority  on  Russian  music,”  she 
says,  “but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  mod¬ 
ern  Russian  music  suffers  from  a  too  exclusively  local 
color.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  like  the  so-called  Scottish 
kailyard  literature  as  opposed  to  the  best  work  of  a 
man  like  Stevenson,  who,  though  dealing  with  local 
types,  rids  them  from  the  local  and  parochial;  recom¬ 
poses  them,  so  to  speak. 

“Of  my  programs  I  can  say  that  I  prefer  to  play 
things  I  have  never  heard  anyone  else  play.  The 
things  one  has  studied  long  ago  and  listened  to  so 
often  and  often  one  rarely  plays  with  proper  fresh¬ 
ness.  If  we  could  only  hear  them  for  the  first  time 
now!  New  works  one  is  free  to  interpret;  but  with 
the  old  one  cannot  be  sure  that  what  is  given  is  the 
player’s  own,  so  unconsciously  are  we  influenced  by 
all  that  we  have  heard.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PICTURE  GALLERY. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 


Each  paragraph  presents  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  great  composer  or  performer.  Who  is  referred  to 
in  each? 

During  the  past  several  months  The  Etude  has 
presented,  under  the  above  heading,  a  series  of  word 
pictures,  each  one  describing  an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
well-known  composer  or  artist.  Each  description 
will  occupy  but  fifty  or  sixty  words,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  referred  to  will  come  easily  to  the  mind 
of  anyone  well  read  in  musical  history. 

There  will  be  twelve  or  more  pictures  in  each 
series.  Can  you  tell  who  the  central  figure  is?  To 
stimulate  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Etude  offers 
to  the  one  who  makes  the  best  record  on  the  whole 
series  a  copy  of  Riemann’s  “Dictionary  of  Music” ; 
to  the  one  who  sends  in  the  second  best  list  of 
answers  a  two  years’  subscripton  to  Tiie  Etude; 
third  best,  a  copy  of  any  book  published  by  us,  se¬ 
lected  from  our  catalogue.  (This  does  not  include 
Riemann’s  Dictionary,  offered  for  first  prize.) 

Let  each  one  who  wishes  to  compete  for  this  prize 
send  his  list,  numbered  as  in  the  series  of  pictures, 
on  a  postal  card  (not  a  letter)  addressed  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Etude,  and  with  no  other  matter  on  the 
card  but  his  name  and  address.  There  must  be  the 
series  number,  the  names  of  the  musicians  (properly 
numbered),  and  the  personal  address,  or  no  account 
can  be  taken  of  the  list.  A  record  will  be  kept  and 
the  lucky  names  announced  in  the  second  issue  fol¬ 
lowing  the  final  list.  Answers  will  not  be  given  until 
after  the  whole  series  has  been  published. 

Last  Series. 

47.  At  Beethoven’s  funeral  one  of  the  crowd  that 
marched  in  the  procession  of  mourners  was  a  young, 
but  not  handsome,  musician  who  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “Well,  I  wonder  who  will  be  the  next  of  us  to 
go  to  tiie  grave.”  As  it  happened,  he  himself  was  the 
next  of  the  great  composers  to  be  carried  to  the 
cemetery,  though  he  had  none  of  the  great  honors 
awarded  to  Beethoven. 

48.  There  comes  to  a  great  opera  house  especially 
built  for  the  purpose  a  throng  of  music-lovers  from 
all  civilized  countries.  The  conductor  is  a  little  man 
who  has  so  interested  the  great  singers  that  they 


all  donate  their  services  for  the  occasion,  yet  it  re¬ 
sults  in  a  great  financial  loss.  But  he  perseveres 
until  the  financial  scale  is  turned. 

49.  In  a  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  musical  world  is  spending  his 
last  days.  He  sits  down  at  his  piano  and  after  play¬ 
ing  a  few  minutes  sinks  in  a  swoon.  He  is  removed 
to  his  bed  and  there  in  a  short  time  breathes  his  last. 

50.  In  one  of  the  European  courts  the  principal 
musician  has  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  king.  One 
day  he  follows  the  king’s  barge  on  the  river  in  an¬ 
other  in  which  he  has  installed  a  number  of  musicians 
who  play  music  written  for  the  occasion.  The  mon¬ 
arch  appreciates  this  attention  and  again  takes  the 
composer  into  his  favor. 

51.  Some  friends  visiting  one  of  the  great  opera 
composers  find  him  writing  in  bed.  The  sheets  of 
manuscript  are  strewn  over  the  covers  and  presently 
one  rolls  off  to  the  floor.  It  was  a  duet  for  an  opera. 
The  writer  simply  turns  over  and  pens  another, 
thinking  that  more  simple  than  to  get  out  in  the  cold 
and  pick  it  up. 

52.  A  publisher  has  asked  several  composers  to 
write  him  variations  to  a  certain  theme.  One  day, 
one  of  these  musicians  puts  his  head  in  at  the  door 
and  throws  in  the  manuscript  of  “Thirty-three  Varia¬ 
tions”  and  exclaims:  “There  are  your  variations; 
now,  in  God’s  name,  leave  me  in  peace!” 

53.  A  great  opera  is  completed  all  but  the  overture 
and  the  manager  is  urging  that  it  be  written  at  once. 
The  composer  puts  him  off  till  the  last  moment;  but 
finally  when  there  was  no  longer  any  escape  from  the 
task  he  sits  down  and  in  one  night  produces  the  best 
overture  of  its  day. 

54.  Creeping  upstairs  to  the  attic  of'  a  German 
home  go  the  parents  of  a  little  boy  to  find  what  is 
making  the  noise  after  all  have  retired ;  there  they 
find  the  lad  in  his  nightclothes  practicing  at  an  old 
clavichord,  so  eager  is  he  to  gain  musical  skill.  He 
had  been  forbidden  to  waste  his  time  at  such  pur¬ 
suits. 

55.  As  a  great  pianist-composer  lies  on  his  death¬ 
bed  he  calls  to  his  sister  to  approach  and  tells  her  to 
bum  all  his  inferior  compositions,  saying:  “I  owe 
it  to  the  public  and  to  myself  to  publish  only  what  is 
good.”  But  his  injunction  was  not  obeyed. 

56.  One  of  the  great  composers  engraved  the  plates 
from  which  his  music  was  printed.  This  was  a  severe 
strain  on  his  sight.  An  English  oculist  is  called,  but 
his  operations  leave  the  patient  blind.  Still  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  compose  as  long  as  his  strength  lasts. 

57.  Before  a  large  chorus  stands  a  conductor  who 
is  leading  them  through  the  contrapuntal  mazes  of 
Bach’s  “Passion”  music.  As  the  work  progresses  he 
grows  more  absorbed,  and  finally,  forgetting  his  sing¬ 
ers,  he  turns  over  page  after  page  in  the  study  of  the 
music.  They  sing  right  along,  and  after  a  while  he 
comes  out  of  his  revery  and  asks  the  chorus  what  on 
earth  they  are  singing. 

58.  A  great  composer  in  his  eagerness  for  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  commendation  visits  him  to  show  some  of  his 
compositions.  Beethoven  receives  him  as  kindly  as 
the  deaf  man  could,  but  the  young  fellow  was  so 
scared  and  awed  by  the  proximity  to  greatness  that 
when  certain  errors  were  pointed  out  he  rushed  out 
into  the  street  speechless.  Still  his  works  are  highly 
cherished. 

59.  The  composer  of  an  opera  and  the  director  of 
it  fall  into  a  quarrel  in  the  orchestra  of  a  theater 
and  adjourn  to  the  theater  steps,  where  a  duel  is 
fought.  The  life  of  the  harpsichord  player  was  saved 
only  by  the  point  of  his  opponent’s  sword  being 
caught  by  a  metal  button.  "Who  was  the  harpsichord¬ 
playing  conductor? 

60.  One  of  the  greatest  performers  the  world  has 
seen,  a  man  used  to  all  the  pleasures  that  can  be  im¬ 
agined  and  all  the  luxury  that  money  can  buy,  goes 
to  Rome  and  applies  for  clerical  orders.  He  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  certain  rank  in  the  priesthood,  which 
change  in  his  way  of  life  produces  much  ridicule  on 
the  part  of  the  writers  of  his  day.  This  seeking  of 
clerical  orders  was  said  to  be  caused  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  a  love  affair. 


By  all  means  let  all  musical  students  learn  how  to 
write  fugues,  all  about  the  subject  and  the  answer, 
tonal,  real,  authentic,  plagal,  the  stretti,  tne  episodes, 
inverse  movement,  augmentation,  diminution,  pedal- 
points- — all  about  it;  and  then,  when  you  have 
learned  how,  don’t  write  one. — Cramer. 
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AIM  AT  THE  BEST. 


BY  J.  S.  VAN  CLEVE. 


The  distinction  between  aspiration  and  ambition 
is  that  the  former  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  self- 
unfoldment, — that  is,  attainment, — the  latter  with 
relative  rank, — that  is,  with  the  attainment  of  posi¬ 
tive  reward,  either  in  the  coin  of  words  (that  is  to 
say,  in  fame),  which  is  just  praise  “writ  large,"  or 
with  the  guerdon  of  money.  The  relation  of  praise 
to  life  is  that  of  a  stimulant;  the  relation  of  money 
may  be  either  a  necessary  conditioning  element  or  a 
deadly  narcotic;  but  the  real  nourishment  of  the 
genuine  musical  faculty  is  to  be  found  in  the  art 
itself.  It  is  a  mistake  to  laugh  or  sneer  at  the  lofty 
aspirations  of  youth.  Alas,  many  of  them,  most  of 
them,  are  predestined  to  nonfulfilment;  and  yet,  who 
could  live  at  all  but  for  the  sweet  whispers  of  hope, 
and  the  flashing  rainbow  pictures  of  fancy.  The  il¬ 
lusions  of  life  are  among  its  best  possessions,  and  only 
the  dull  or  the  conceited  will  mourn  with  bitterness 
over  the  shedding  of  our  dreams  and  hopes.  There  is 
a  rather  fantastic  sentence  of  Emerson  which  is  often 
quoted,  which  does,  despite  its  arrogance  and  its 
touch  of  farfetchedness,  contain  a  kernel  of  vital 
truth.  He  said:  “hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star”;  and 
though  this  is  just  a  little  obscure  and  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  several  ways,  it  evidently  is  designed  to 
recommend  the  allying  of  our  efforts  with  the  highest 
things  within  our  ken. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  friend  of  mine  entered  a 
competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  a  wealthy  art-lover 
of  Cincinnati  who  proposed  to  give  $250.00  for  the 
best  string  quartet  produced  by  the  members  of  the 
musical  club.  This  young  man  had  but  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  setting  the  notes  in  orderly  array  after  the 
similitude  of  a  string  quartet,  yet  he  felt  the  stirring 
of  musical  ideas  in  his  heart,  and  so  He  entered  the 
lists  for  the  tournament,  altnough  his  maiden  shield 
was  unsignalized,  and  unemblazoned. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  older  members  of 
the  club  he  said:  “I  have  taken  Beethoven  as  my 
model.”  This  pianist’s  companion  was  a  noted  wit, 
and  his  wit  had  always  a  decided  tang  of  bitterness 
and  the  alkaline  burn  of  scorn.  He  was  fond  of  his 
jest,  and  he  recked  not  if  delicate  sensibilities  were 
left  raw,  if  only  he  had  his  saw-toothed  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  another.  So  he  said:  “That  is  fine,  for 
now  you  can  work  with  a  solid  assured  feeling  as  to 
how  your  effort  will  come  out.”  This  was  only  the 
unnecessary  statement  of  one  of  nature’s  crystallized 
laws;  my  friend  did  not  for  a  moment  dream  that  he 
should  reach  at  a  single  bound  the  ineffable  mastery 
and  spiritual  inspiration  of  Beethoven,  the  musician 
of  musicians;  but  he  considered  rightly  that  by  set¬ 
ting  before  his  mind’s  eye  the  image  of  a  great  man 
he  would  catch  at  least  a  modicum  of  the  soul  of  that 
man,  and  would  at  any  rate  do  more  than  he  could 
by  aiming  his  arrows  of  thought  at  a  low  or  com¬ 
monplace  object  quite  on  the  level  of  his  own  most 
stagnant  moods. 

Beethoven  inscribed  on  the  manuscript  of  that  work 
which  he  himself  regarded  as  his  greatest  and  most 
successful  work  the  mass  in  D  major,  these  words: 
“It  came  from  the  heart;  may  it  reach  the  heart!” 

It  is  in  this  desire  for  oneness  with  our  fellows, 
whether  above  or  below  our  own  level,  this  hunger 
for  the  strictly  human  companionship,  which  is  the 
touchstone  of  the  best  human  struggle.  Beethoven 
was  great  in  himself;  he  was  by  circumstances  cruelly 
concentrated  upon  himself;  yet  he  longed  for  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  his  soul  with  that  of  his  fellow-beings. 
Do  not  then  curb  the  wings  of  the  young  composer 
or  executant  too  strictly  within  the  wire  walls  of  a 
pedantic  cage,  or  within  even  the  stone  wall  of  a  chilly 
cynicism. 

Encourage  the  young  robin  to  climb  to  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  and  to  lean  on  that  invisible  element 
which  is  his  own  by  hereditary  right.  The  world  is 
not  all  finished.  Not  all  the  poems  are  written,  not 
all  the  paintings  are  cold  on  fixed  canvas,  not  all  the 
songs  of  voices  or  instruments  are  set  down  in  notes. 

As  soon  as  the  pedant  finishes  writing  his  thesis 
proving  that  art  has  reached  its  outmost  confine  of 
the  possible  he  lifts  his  stern  and  satisfied  eye,  only 
to  see  the  young  iconoclastic  genius  using  his  rules 
as  a  gymnasium  wherewith  to  develop  the  power  of 
violating  convention  and  enlarging  strength  by  enter¬ 
prise.  Let  the  player  match  himself  against  the  best 
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that  he  can  find,  yet  beware  of  allowing  the  thirst  for 
the  envious  admiration  of  others  to  take  the  place  of 
that  nobler  thirst  which  is  quenched  only  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  God  that  is,  of  the  absolute  good,  of  the 
ideal. 

Money  we  must  have,  as  a  medium  of  activity, 
just  as  the  fish  must  have  the  water  to  swim  in, 
just  as  the  bird  must  have  the  air  to  fly  in,  just 
as  the  horse  must  have  the  earth  to  prance  upon; 
but  in  water  and  in  air  and  on  the  earth  the  chief 
thing  is  to  find  life,  to  find  one’s  own  life,  to  become 
a  link  in  the  universe  of  God. 

Now,  in  these  summer  days  watch  the  blades  of 
the  eager  plants.  How  each  points  directly  at  the 
sun,  each  goes  on  and  on  toward  that  sun,  each  un¬ 
folds  all  that  it  feels  pent  up  within  it,  in  the  ample 
kingdom  of  that  sun,  and  is  happy,  each  according 
to  its  own  hunger  for  life,  and  its  own  capacity  for 
attaining  life;  but  not  one  of  all  these  plants,  not  the 
blade  of  grass,  not  the  rosebush,  the  maize,  or  even 
the  pine-tree  expects  to  reach  the  sun  and  to  stand 
on  the  same  level  with  the  king  of  life. 


STUDIO  TALKS. 


BY  S.  BEID  SPENCEB. 


Ax  lessons  and  at  practice,  exercises  and  technique 
should  come  first.  After  one  has  been  playing  for 
some  time  the  hands  acquire  extra  warmth,  strength, 
and  agility  for  the  time  being,  and  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  are  mastered  much  more  easily.  The  ideal 
pianist  is  master  of  the  technical  difficulties  of  what 
he  plays,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  nothing  to 
him  and  that  he  makes  no  effort  conscious  to  him¬ 
self  or  apparent  to  his  audience,  being  similar  in  this 
respect  to  a  strong  man  who  can  lift  with  perfect 
ease  a  weight  that  could  be  raised  only  with  great 
conscious  and  apparent  difficulty  by  one  much  weaker 
than  himself.  When  playing,  the  mind  of  the  per¬ 
former  should  be  concentrated  entirely  on  expression 
and  interpretation  and  the  technical  obstacles  should 
be  surmounted  spontaneously  and  unconsciously. 
For  the  reason  given  above,  technical  work  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding,  instead  of  following,  pieces,  will  in¬ 
sure  a  much  more  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
same. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  perfection  in 
art.  If  every  tone  was  mathematically  correct  the 
performance  would  be  expressionless — witness  the 
effect  of  mechanical  pianos.  The  ancient  Greeks  pur¬ 
posely  left  trifling  inaccuracies  in  their  architectural 
measurements;  otherwise,  the  artistic  effect  would 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to 
attempt  to  exact  too  high  a  standard  from  a  pupil. 
His  individual  capacity  must  be  considered;  also 
whether  he  is  studying  for  an  accomplishment  or 
professional  life.  And  technical  work  may  sometimes 
be  carried  too  far  on  a  certain  study.  If  a  pupil 
were  to  spend  a  year  on  his  first  scale,  he  ought  to 
have  a  high  standard  of  excellence  with  the  same  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  But  after  it  has  been  mastered 
at  a  certain  speed  he  may  well  take  up  another  one 
like  it,  and  try  to  have  it  go  better  than  the  one 
preceding,  before  laying  it  aside,  then  another  in  the 
same  way,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have 
made  more  progress  in  every  way.  More  work  will 
have  been  covered,  and  interest  will  have  been  kept 
up  by  the  changes  in  the  work,  thereby  getting  better 
results  from  practice. 

A  man  who  cannot  hold  one  horse  and  prevent  his 
running  away  should  not  be  allowed  to  try  to  hold 
two  at  the  same  time.  Neither  should  a  pupil  be 
allowed  to  play  with  both  hands  simultaneously 
when  he  cannot  master  either  one  separately  and 
with  ease. 

Method  is  everything.  It  is  not  so  important  what 
notes  are  played,  and  when,  as  how  they  are  played. 
When  practicing  one  should  not  allow  his  vigilance 
to  relax  for  one  second,  or  the  correct  method  will 
surely  depart.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  start  right, 
but  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  right.  When  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  becomes  fixed  as  a  habit,  and  as  auto¬ 
matic  and  unconscious  as  breathing  or  walking,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  may  the  attention  be  withdrawn 
for  the  consideration  of  interpretation  and  expression. 
The  pilot  of  a  ship  does  not  leave  the  wheel  for  one 
second,  or  the  ship  would  get  off  the  course.  And 
yet  many  students  think  their  practice  will  bring 


results  without  undivided  and  undeviating  mental 
concentration  on  the  method.  And  although  a  ship’s 
pilot  dares  not  leave  the  wheel  for  one  minute,  some 
students  think  that  the  missing  of  a  bi-weekly  or  a 
weekly  lesson  is  a  small  matter.  As  well  expect  a 
ship  to  keep  on  the  course  with  an  inattentive  pilot  as 
a  student  to  make  progress  without  a  struggle  every 
inch  of  the  way,  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  bad 
method. 

There  are  three  stages  in  practicing  a  piece.  The 
first  stage  consists  of  merely  learning  the  notes.  The 
second  stage  is  learning  the  time  and  mastering  the 
technical  difficulties;  speed  last  of  all.  It  is  in  this 
stage  that  the  method  should  be  applied.  The  third 
stage  is  for  interpretation  and  expression.  In  things 
of  a  purely  technical  nature  this  stage  is  either  inci¬ 
dental  or  absent  altogether. 

It  often  happens  that  a  certain  object  cannot  be 
seen  without  reminding  a  person  of  something  else. 
Every  rest  in  music  should  be  associated  in  the 
mind  with  a  jump.  Jump  the  hand  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  to  the  next  note  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
the  time  comes.  The  entire  hand  should  also  be 
shaped  for  the  following  notes,  whether  they  are  a 
part  of  a  scale  passage,  arpeggio  passage,  etc.  The 
shaping  should  be  done  while  the  hand  is  in  transit, 
so  that  each  finger  takes  its  proper  position  at  the 
same  time.  Hand-shaping  should  be  done  without 
looking  at  the  hand.  The  player  should  have  the 
_  every  possible  stretch,  chord,  and  position 

in  his  mind,  so  that  he  could  take  position  in  the 
dark,  if  need  be.  But  the  player  may  look  at  his 
hand  when  jumping  to  see  that  the  jump  is  not  too 
short  or  too  long.  It  is  often  advisable  in  slow  prac¬ 
tice  to  sacrifice  a  large  part  of  the  time  value  of  a 
note  just  previous  to  a  rest.  Even  if  it  is  of  fairly 
long  duration,  it  may  be  played  with  a  sharp  staccato. 
This  is  to  give  the  hand  a  start  as  early  as  possible 
for  the  note  after  the  rest.  What  would  be  staccato 
in  slow  practice  will  be  correct  time  value  in  high 
speeds,  and  no  matter  how  quickly  and  accurately 
the  hand  may  be  able  to  jump,  a  start  too  late  will 
be  fatal.  The  start  should  be  as  early  as  possible. 
Pi  ocrastination  is  as  bad  in  music  as  in  anything 
else.  And  even  if  the  rest  may  be  so  long  as  to  give 
the  hand  plenty  of  time,  the  jump  should  be  in¬ 
stantaneous.  Then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  for¬ 
getting  and  arriving  late  or  not  at  all. 

Some  pupils  can  play  with  the  metronome  one  note 
to  a  tick,  but  find  difficulty  with  two  or  more  notes 
to  a  tick,  even  though  the  speed  may  be  well  within 
their  limit  of  correctness  and  ease.  They  should 
know  in  advance  which  notes  coincide  with  the  ticks, 
listen  to  the  metronome  rather  than  to  themselves, 
and  see  that  the  note  and  tick  come  exactly  together. 
Should  there  be  a  discrepancy,  try  to  remedy  it  next 
time.  Getting  off  the  track  might  be  pardoned,  but 
not  so  keeping  off  the  track.  Another  help  is  to 
count  time  with  the  metronbme,  but  two,  three,  or 
four  counts  to  the  tick,  as  the  case  may  require.  Do 
this  for  a  few  bars  before  commencing  to  play,  and 
until  the  mind  can  imagine  a  tick  for  every  note.  It 
is  helpful. 

How  many  pupils  practice  carelessly,  and  are  on 
their  good  behavior,  so  to  speak,  at  their  lessons! 
Piactice  should  be  just  as  careful  and  as  conscien¬ 
tious  as  if  the  teacher  was  present.  Lessons  will 
surely  indicate  whether  you  are  one  of  them  or  not. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  best  to  practice  a  piece  entirely 
through,  over  and  over  again.  Repeated  parts  may 
be  omitted  at  practice,  to  save  time,  and  those  parts 
that  are  the  most  difficult  should  be  practiced  several 
times  to  once  for  the  easier  parts. 

A  player’s  physical  and  nervous  strength  is  his 
capital.  It  should  not  be  wasted.  False  motions, 
nervous  mannerisms,  etc.,  little  extravagances  that 
seem  to  do  no  harm  when  playing  simple  things,  be¬ 
come  habitual,  and  render  advanced  performances  im¬ 
possible.  When  the  capacity  is  taxed  to  its  utmost 
one  cannot  afford  to  waste  one  bit  of  strength,  and 
the  piesence  or  absence  of  the  tiniest  mannerism  may 
make  or  mar  the  result.  The  more  advanced  the  per¬ 
formance,  the  less  it  takes  to  spoil  it 

A  teacher  has  two  things  to  accomplish  with  every 
pupil.  One  thing  is  to  make  him  understand  what  to 
do,  and  the  other  is  to  get  him  to  do  it.  The  second 
task  is  often  the  harder  of  the  two.  Information 
must  be  placed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  then 
caused  to  bring  results  at  the  fingers. 
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wentHixfl)  Annual  Convention  of  the 
music  Ceachers’  national  Association 


PY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW 


The  Music  Teachers’  National  Association  has 
passed  through  not  a  few  vicissitudes  and  changes  of 
condition  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Beginning  modestly  in  the  bare  class-rooms  of 
a  Western  college,  the  last  meeting  at  St.  Louis, 
June  28th  to  July  1st,  was  held  amid  surroundings 
of  more  than  Oriental  splendor.  In  1876  it  had  its 
inception  at  the  initiative  of  one  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Etude.  Mr.  Theodore  Presser,  then 
teaching  at  the  Wesleyan  College  in  Delaware,  Ohio, 
gathered  together,  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  a 
few  teachers  to  talk  over  the  difficulties  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  to  devise  means  of  meeting  them  successfully, 
and  to  raise  musical  standards  generally.  Now,  as 
then,  such  are  the  aims  of  the  association.  In  1904 
the  same  body,  grown  to  a  representative  importance 
undreamed  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  honored 
by  an  invitation  to  meet  in  a  place  chosen  to  com¬ 
memorate  an  event  of  national  significance  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  celebrations. 

It  was  feared  that  the  effect  of  a  meeting  held  in 
the  midst  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
might  be  a  disastrous  loss  of  interest.  But  such  fears 
were  not  realized.  The  attendance  was  gratifying; 
the  financial  balance,  though  small,  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  The  counter-attractions  were,  to 
be  sure,  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  great  throng  at 
any  one  time;  members  came  and  went  according  to 
their  interest  in  the  topic  discussed,  but  there  was 
always  enough  on  hand  to  carry  the  sessions  through 
with  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

The  program  had  been  cleverly  arranged  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  pedagogic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  last  two  or  three  meetings,  held  in  com¬ 
paratively  quiet,  retired  places,  was  notably  dimin¬ 
ished  this  year.  The  resources  of  the  Exposition  in 
the  shape  of  orchestra  and  organ,  the  superb  Festival 
Hall  in  which  the  large  concerts  were  given,  made  it 
possible  to  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  the  purely 
musical  features  which  accorded  better  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  atmosphere  of  the  occasion.  The  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  served  somewhat  to  re¬ 
store  the  balance.  The  two  associations  used  the 
halls  interchangeably;  the  joint  sessions  which  were 
held  in  the  interests  of  public  school  music  did  a 
good  work  in  bringing  together  those  of  both  bodies 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

Tuesday,  June  28th. 

The  first  session  was*  opened  by  addresses  of  wel¬ 
come  from  Rolla  D.  Wells,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
which  he  is  mayor,  and  from  Pres.  David  R.  Francis 
of  the  Exposition  Company.  Then  followed  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Senate  and  Council,  after  which  the 
first  concert  was  given — a  lecture  recital  by  Miss 
Maiy  Hallock,  of  Philadelphia,  preceded  by  a  fine 
performance  of  Schumann’s  “Papillons,”  Op.  2,  by 
Nathan  Sacks,  of  St.  Louis.  Miss  Hallock’s  subject 
was  “Pulse  and  Rhythm  in  Verse  and  Music.”  Her 
lecture  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  recent  thoughtful 
article  which  she  wrote  for  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  popularized  and  rendered  more  intelligible  by 
musical  illustrations.  Miss  Hallock  is  well  known  as 
a  pianist  of  force  and  ability;  this  lecture  revealed 
her  as  a  thinker  of  power  and  originality.  Her  ex¬ 
position  of  the  theory  that  pulsation  and  rhythm  in 
music  and  poetry  are  based  upon  the  heart -beat,  and 
always  fall  within  certain  defined  limits  conditioned 
by  the  physiologic  laws  of  circulation,  was  followed 
with  eager  interest. 

The  afternoon  organ  recital  was  given  by  Edward 
M.  Bowman,  of  New  York,  assisted  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Bessie  May  Bowman,  contralto.  Mr.  Bowman’s 
former  associations  with  St.  Louis  assured  him  a  wel¬ 
come  of  the  warmest.  He  began  with  Bach’s  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  and  ended  with  Guilmant’s 
organ  suite,  Op.  89.  Miss  Bowman,  who  sang  for  the 
first  time  in  the  city  of  her  birth,  was  received  no  less 
warmly  than  her  father.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate  and  Council,  which  followed,  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted,  nominations  were  made,  and  the 


president,  Thomas  a.  Becket,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered 
the  annual  address.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  steps  toward  enlarging  the  duties  of  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  power  in 
bringing  State  Associations  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  parent  body.  At  the  same  time  the  Missouri 
State  Music  Teachers’  Association  held  a  business 
meeting;  other  sessions  were  carried  on  jointly  with 
the  National  Association.  A  social  hour  followed  at 
the  Missouri  State  Building.  In  the  evening  the  won¬ 
derful  illuminations  of  the  grounds  and  “The  Pike” 
furnished  entertainment  for  all.  The  Exposition  Or¬ 
chestra  played  in  the  beautiful  “Tyrolean  Alps,”  and 
gave  a  program  especially  selected  for  the  Associa¬ 
tions. 

Wednesday,  June  29th. 

Wednesday  morning  brought  the  formal  inter¬ 
change  of  greetings  between  hosts  and  visitors.  Mrs. 
William  D.  Steele,  of  Sedalia,  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Music  Teachers’  Association,  made  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  National  Association, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  a  Becket. 

The  first  Round  Table  on  the  program  was  for 
piano  teachers,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
chairman,  Wilson  G.  Smith,  of  Cleveland  it  was  not 
held.  The  second  Round  Table  was  for  voice  teach¬ 
ers;  chairman  Frederic  W.  Root  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Root  had  been  in  attendance  but  was  suddenly  called 
home  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family.  His  paper, 
“Specifications  of  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Singing,” 
was  read  by  W.  H.  Pommer,  of  St.  Louis,  and  pro¬ 
voked  a  general  and  interesting  discussion. 

The  concert  which  followed  was  given  by  Mme. 
Birdice  Blye,  pianist,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Pauline 
Woltmann,  contralto,  of  Boston.  Before  the  after¬ 
noon  organ  recital  a  joint  session  of  the  supervisors 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  was  held.  Mrs.  Maud 
Burt  Parr,  of  Cleveland,  read  an  instructive  paper  on 
teaching  singing  in  the  primary  grades.  Other  papers 
were  read  by  Miss  Lucy  Robinson,  of  Wheeling,  Va. ; 
Dr.  A.  F.  Winship,  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  William  A.  Hodgdon,  of  St.  Louis,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  as  supervisor  dates  from  1854. 

The  organist  of  the  day  was  Wilhelm  Middel- 
schulte,  of  Chicago,  who  played  an  exacting  program 
with  astonishing  mastery,  entirely  from  memory. 
Among  other  works  by  Bach  he  played  the  Fugue  in 
D  major  from  the  first  book  of  The  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,  giving  a  remarkable  example  of  pedal 
dexterity  in  the  enunciation  of  the  subject.  The 
severity  of  his  program  was  agreeably  modified  by 
the  singing  of  a  quartet  of  ladies.  He  was  followed 
by  Miss  Frances  Densmore,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  who 
gave  a  lecture  recital:  “The  Music  of  the  American 
Indian.”  This  was  highly  interesting,  embracing,  as 
it  did,  an  exhibition  of  native  musical  instruments  and 
illustrations  of  their  songs  and  peculiar  manner  of 
singing  them. 

The  evening  concert  was  on  a  scale  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  Exposition  Orchestra,  under  the 
leadership  of  Alfred  Ernst,  played  the  official  march, 
“Louisiana,”  by  Frank  van  der  Stucken;  the  official 
waltz,  “On  the  Plaza,”  by  H.  K.  Hadley;  and  an 
overture,  “The  Dreamer,”  by  H.  P.  Hopkins.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  the  cantata, 
“King  Olaf,”  by  Carl  Busch,  of  Kansas  City,  who  led 
the  work,  which  was  sung  by  the  Philharmonic 
Choral  Club  of  Kansas  City.  The  soloists  were  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Clark  Wilson,  soprano;  Holmes  Cowper, 
tenor;  Arthur  Beresford,  bass;  all  of  Chicago. 

The  music  suffered  somewhat  from  conditions  of 
locale.  Beautiful  and  stately  as  Festival  Hall  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  an  annoying  echo  occasionally  mars  the 
effect  of  voices  and  instruments.  Much  has  been  done 
to  nullify  this  unfortunate  peculiarity,  and  with  par¬ 
tial  success,  but  it  was  particularly  evident  in  the 
chorus  singing  and  in  rapid  passages,  either  sung  or 
played. 

Thursday,  June  30th. 

Thursday  began  with  a  Round  Table  for  teachers 
of  harmony,  N.  J.  Corey,  of  Detroit,  chairman.  Mr. 


Corey’s  subject  was:  “Harmony  in  its  Relation  to 
Composition.”  One  of  his  leading  thoughts  was  that 
the  harmonic  tendency  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
modem  music  is  beginning  to  give  way  to  a  more 
contrapuntal  treatment,  and  the  musical  art  of  the 
future  will  be  more  equally  composed  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  principles.  Mr.  Bowman  conducted  the 
Round  Table  for  organists,  and  read  a  paper  on  “The 
American  Church  Organist.”  The  term,  organist,  he 
explained,  might  better  be  replaced  by  musician,  since 
in  our  churches  the  organist  generally  acts  as  director 
and  choir-leader  as  well.  An  interesting  discussion 
covered  too  much  ground  to  be  more  than  hinted  at 
in  this  connection :  the  irreligious  organist,  the  ideals 
and  aims  of  the  church  musician,  his  co-operation 
with  the  clergyman  in  planning  the  service.  •  Under 
the  last  head  Mr.  Corey  made  a  suggestive  remark: 
he  thought  that  church  music  should  be  confined  to 
the  voicing  of  praise,  perhaps  also  to  prayer;  that 
teaching  came  under  another  head. 

The  morning  concert  was  a  piano  recital  by  Albert 
Weinstein,  of  New  York,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Franklyn 
H.  Knight,  contralto,  also  of  New  York.  At  half¬ 
past  one  Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  lecturer  on  music 
for  the  American  University  Extension  Society,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention  on  “The  New  Musical  Educa¬ 
tion.”  He  gave  an  account  of  the  effort  to  popularize 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  through  self-playing 
instruments,  and  exhibited  part  of  the  course  in  Bee¬ 
thoven,  approved  and  in  use  by  the  music  department 
of  Harvard  University.  This  consisted  of  a  neat  case 
containing  a  miniature  score  of  the  work  illustrated, 
rolls  for  the  pianola,  lesson-papers  prepared  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities,  a  biography,  quotations,  etc.  The 
plan  of  training  musical  perception  through  frequent 
repetition  of  the  works  chosen  for  study  has  been 
put  into  operation  in  a  number  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  with  the  result  of  greatly  augmenting  the 
attendance  of  music  courses  and  of  increasing  general 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  great  classical 
masterpieces.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  practical  application  of 
Theodore  Thomas’s  oft  quoted  remark:  that  popular 
music  is  but  another  name  for  familiar  music;  that 
if  Beethoven’s  symphonies  were  heard  as  often  as 
Strauss’s  waltzes  they  would  become  as  popular. 

At  the  organ  recital  Mr.  Middelsehulte  won  a 
triumph  by  his  noble  playing  of  Bach’s  great  Fan- 
taisie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  albeit  the  acoustics  of 
the  hall  were  not  favorable  to  the  rapid  figuration  of 
the  subject  of  the  fugue.  His  own  “Perpetuum  Mo¬ 
bile,”  for  pedals  alone,  was  an  astonishing  lour  do 
force.  As  on  the  day  before,  he  played  everything 
from  memory.  The  vocalist  was  Mrs.  Georgia  Lee 
Cunningham,  soprano,  of  St.  Louis.  The  concert  in 
the  small  hall  was  sustained  by  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Leon¬ 
ard,  soprano,  of  Detroit;  Mrs.  Bernice  Crumb  Myer, 
pianist,  of  St.  Louis;  Miss  Ida  Simmons,  pianist,  of 
Kansas  City;  Milton  B.  Griffith,  tenor,  of  Chicago; 
and  Theodore  Lindberg,  violinist,  of  Lindsborg,  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  evening  concert  was  opened  by  Charles 
Galloway,  of  St.  Louis,  official  organist  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition.  The  vocalists  were  Mrs.  Grace  Whistler 
Misick,  contralto,  of  Chicago,  and  Frank  B.  Webster, 
baritone,  also  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Lulu  Runkel  Berg, 
of  St.  Louis,  played  the  violin,  and  Mrs.  David  Krieg- 
shaber,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Henry  P.  Eames,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  were  each  heard  in  a  group  of  piano  solos. 

Friday,  July  1st. 

The  Round  Table  for  piano-teachers  on  Friday 
morning  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  chairman,  E.  D.  Hale,  of  Boston.  It  was  held 
later  in  the  day  under  the  leadership  of  W.  F.  Bent¬ 
ley,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  who  took  Mr.  Hale’s  subject: 
“The  Musical  versus  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
Pianoforte  Study.”  The  Round  Table  for  teachers 
of  singing  was  conducted  by  John  Towers,  of  St. 
Louis,  who'  spoke  on  the  elocutionary  side  of  vocal 
art.  His  apt  illustrations,  his  incisive  style  of  speak¬ 
ing,  his  puncturing  of  the  affectations  and  manner¬ 
isms  of  singers  afforded  mingled  instruction  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward  Sum¬ 
mers,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  read  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
voice  culture  and  tone-production. 

The  concert  which  followed  was  given  by  Miss 
Jessie  Ringen,  contralto,  of  St.  Louis,  and  W.  C.  E. 
Seeboeck,  pianist,  of  Chicago.  Miss  Ringen  proved 
herself  a  rarely  gifted  singer.  Temperament,  feeling, 
and  voice  are  hers,  though  her  vocal  technic  is  not 
yet  entirely  above  reproach.  Mr.  Seeboeck,  as  usual, 
played  a  charming  series  of  his  compositions,  for  the 
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most  part  in  small  forms.  He  is  nothing  if  not  orig¬ 
inal,  but  even  his  originality  apparently  quailed  be¬ 
fore  playing  the  concluding  number  of  his  Chopin 
group  the  6tude  in  C,  Op.  10,  No.  1.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  hear  this  technical  study  treated 
as  a  concert  number,  but  he  substituted  the  charm¬ 
ing  one  in  A-flat,  Op.  25,  No.  7,  which  he  played  with 
exquisite  grace  and  charm. 

At  half-past  one  there  was  a  second  joint  meeting 
of  musical  supervisors  of  the  public  schools,  addressed 
by  W.  H.  Pommer  and  N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  New  York. 
The  organ  concert  an  hour  later  was  given  by  F.  W. 
Riesberg,  of  New  York,  assisted  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Barkley  Riesberg,  soprano.  Mrs.  Riesberg 
roused  great  enthusiasm  by  her  singing  of  the  Bach- 
Gounod  “Ave  Maria”  and  the  air,  “I  will  Extol  Thee, 
O  Lord,”  from  Costa’s  “Eli,”  and  on  a  recall  sang 
Arditi’s  waltz  “Le  Saran  Rose”  with  brilliant  effect. 
Following  the  organ  recital  came  the  most  largely 
attended  of  the  concerts  held  in  the  small  hall.  It 
was  given  by  the  Oik  String  Quartet,  assisted  by  Miss 
Kathryn  McGuckin,  contralto,  all  of  Philadelphia. 
Their  selections  had  been  forwarded  too  late  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  program;  they  were  a  quartet  by  Haydn, 
a  suite  by  Rachmaninoff,  and  a  third  unfamiliar 
number,  all  of  which  awakened  a  storm  of  applause 
and  hearty  recalls.  Miss  McGuckin  was  no  less  suc¬ 
cessful  in  her  aria  from  Meyerbeer’s  “Prophet,”  the 
well-known  “Ah,  Mon  Fils,”  sung  in  German,  and  a 
group  of  songs  by  Massenet,  Dvorak,  and  Chadwick. 

The  evening  concert,  the  last  and  fourteenth, 
opened  with  a  “Dedication  March,”  by  Adolph  M. 
Foerster  of  Pittsburgh,  played  by  the  Exposition  Or¬ 
chestra.  Other  orchestral  numbers  were  Chadwick’s 
overture,  “Melpomene”;  a  fantasy,  “Dawn,”  based 
upon  American  Indian  melodies  by  the  composer, 
Arthur  Farwell,  who  is  doing  such  a  good  work  in 
collecting  the  folk-music  of  the  Indian;  two  numbers 
from  an  “American  Suite”  by  W.  H.  Pommer — “The 
Octoroon”  and  “In  the  Cornfields.”  Walter  B.  Spry, 
of  Chicago,  played  Weber’s  “Concertstiick,”  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  orchestra.  Mrs.  A.  I.  Epstein,  soprano, 
of  St.  Louis,  sang  a  group  of  songs,  and  Madame 
Sturkow  of  Chicago  played  several  piano  solos. 

Officers  for  1904. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  Louis  C.  Elson,  of  Boston;  Vice-president, 
William  D.  Armstrong,  of  Alton,  Ill.;  Secretary, 
Francis  L.  York,  of  Detroit;  Treasurer,  Walter  B. 
Spry,  of  Chicago. 

Exceptional  advantages  are  promised  for  1905.  The 
place  of  meeting  will  be  New  York.  The  sessions  will 
be  held  at  Columbia  University;  the  university  halls 
and  dormitories  will  be  thrown  open  to  house  dele¬ 
gates  and  members. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  PIANO  PLAYER. 


BY  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HILL. 


A  young  doctor  recently  came  to  me  for  advice. 
He  had  played  the  violin  as  a  boy,  he  said,  and  had 
spent  much  time  over  it,  but  during  his  arduous  med¬ 
ical  studies  and  the  increasing  demands  upon  his  time 
in  hospital  service  and  his  increasing  private  practice, 
he  had  been  able  to  work  less  and  less  at  his  violin 
playing;  so  that  finally  he  could  give  little  pleasure 
to  himself  or  his  friends  and  had  given  up  his  music 
altogether.  He  wished  to  know  what  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  would  take  little  of  his  valuable  time  and 
still  furnish  some  musical  recreation  as  a  relaxation 
from  his  professional  duties.  To  play  the  piano 
well,  he  knew,  required  an  early  training,  which  he 
Bad  never  had,  as  well  as  incessant  practice  to  keep 
up  technic.  Would  a  few  lessons  on  the  ’cello  per¬ 
haps  give  him  enough  to  satisfy  his  simple  musical 
needs?  I  thought  a  few  moments  and  then  asked: 
“Why  not  rent  a  piano  player?”  He  laughed  im¬ 
moderately  at  what  he  supposed  was  the  flippancy 
of  my  suggestion.  At  last  I  succeeded  in  explaining 
that  I  was  perfectly  serious,  that  with  one  of  these 
instruments  technic  is  ready-made  without  the  con¬ 
stant  tedium  of  finger-exercises,  and  that  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  find  what  musical  effects  and  really 
artistic  interpretation  could  be  obtained  after  a 
little  experiment  with  this  ingenious  instrument. 

1  do  not  know  whether  he  took  my  advice  or  not, 
but  I  believe  that  a  good  mechanical  piano  player 
is  not  only  of  value  to  the  amateur  and  unskilled 
music-lover,  but  that  there  are  many  hints  of  the 
highest  practical  importance  to  students  and  teach- 
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ers  which  are  worth  investigating.  These  I  shall 
try  to  take  up  under  separate  heads. 

I.  Technic. 

The  absolutely  faultless  and  fluent  technic  of  the 
mechanical  instrument  is  at  once  the  admiration  and 
despair  of  all  pianists  not  excepting  even  the  most 
finished  technicians.  Its  superhuman  velocity,  its 
marvelous  evenness  and  distinctness  are  a  delight  to 
the  ear.  We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  how  Rosen¬ 
thal,  the  Roumanian  virtuoso,  who  has  conquered 
pianistic  difficulty  to  an  extent  exceeded  by  no  liv- 
ing  ai  tist,  rushed  from  his  dinner  upstairs  two  steps 
at  a  time  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  playing  his 
double-note  study  on  Chopin’s  D-flat  waltz  faster 
than  lie  could  only  to  find  that  it  was  a  mechanical 
player.  This  is  only  one  illustration  of  many  that 
could  be  given  to  show  how  closely  the  effects  of 
the  finished  virtuoso  can  be  reproduced.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  clearly  worth  while  for  both  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  to  listen  frequently  and  attentively  to  well- 
known  examples  of  piano  literature  and  attempt, 
if  possible,  to  profit  therefrom.  It  is  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  students  to  hear  the  pieces  they  are  study¬ 
ing  done  on  one  of  these  instruments,  for,  often  after 
hearing  how  easily  it  glides  over  some  difficult  pas¬ 
sage,  they  can  often  improve,  wondering  in  their 
own  performance.  Imitation  is  a  great  factor  in 
successful  teaching  and  in  acquiring.  Pupils  can 
often  play  some  particular  technical  exercise  after 
hearing  their  teachers  do  it,  when  they  were  unable 
to  cope  with  it  beforehand.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  “piano  player”  can  give  very  efficient  advice 
and  practical  examples  on  many  points. 

II.  Accent. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  player  is  its  economy  of  accent.  We  hear 
with  surprise  how  many  pieces  sound  well  with  far 
less  accent  than  we  ever  use  in  playing  them.  The 
technical  figures  stand  out  more  clearly  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  general  interpretation  sounds  on  this 
account  much  freer  and  simple.  A  close  study  of  the 
great  pianists  in  this  respect  will  speedily  convince 
the  most  unobservant  not  only  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  to  avoid  excessive  accent,  but  that 
they  are  positively  sparing  in  the  use  of  them.  Ac¬ 
cent  is  apt  to  contract  the  muscles;  too  many  or  un¬ 
necessary  accents  tend  therefore  to  interfere  with 
the  perfect  relaxation  of  arm  and  wrist  that  is  so 
necessary  to  fluent  technic.  Of  course,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  player  goes  too  far;  its  lack  of  accent  is  its 
weak  point,  and  later  improvements  have  been 
aimed  to  remedy  this  defect.  But  on  account  of  this 
very  failing  the  lesson  to  be  learned  on  this  subject 
is  all  the  more  forcible  and  obvious  that,  with  an 
instrument  in  which  one’s  powers  of  accentuation 
are  so  limited,  such  musical  effects  and  so  much 
illusion  of  accent  can  be  produced.  Such  artists  as 
de  Pachmann  or  Godowsky,  with  comparatively 
slight  physique,  give  the  impression  of  producing  a 
far  greater  range  of  dynamic  effect  than  is  really 
the  case  because  of  their  accurate  and  subtle  com¬ 
mand  of  accent  and  their  sensitiveness  to  its  effects, 
feo  in  the  same  way  the  instrument  under  discussion 
can  help  us  enormously  in  cutting  off  superfluous  ac¬ 
cent,  and  also  at  the  same  time  show  us  how  much 
effect  of  rhythm  can  be  obtained  with  far  less  than 
our  ordinary  effort.  In  addition  our  technic  will  be 
freer  and  more  elastic,  and  our  muscular  resources 
will  be  immeasurably  increased. 

III.  Balance. 

With  the  first  of  these  mechanical  players  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  great  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  pieces.  Studies,  brilliant  slow-pieces,  almost  any 
at  a  moderately  fast  pace  sounded  extremely  well, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  pianistic  effect  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  them.  With  slow 
pieces,  or  with  those  containing  a  sustained  melody 
with  an  accompaniment,  the  result  was  almost  ridicu¬ 
lous.  An  accompaniment  of  repeated  chords  ham¬ 
mered  away  relentlessly,  or  an  extremely  prominent 
arpeggio  stalked  up  and  down  the  keyboard  like  an 
agitated  hen,  while  a  shy,  unpretentious  melody 
tried  in  vain  to  make  itself  heard.  This  defect  also 
has,  I  believe,  been  removed  to  a  large  extent  by 
inventions  which  are  embodied  in  the  later  instru¬ 
ments,  but  it  presents  so  apt  an  illustration  of  the 
playing  of  some  unintelligent  pupils  as  to  be  irre¬ 
sistible.  It  is  often  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
apathetic  or  literal-minded  pupils  from  playing  every 
note  with  equally  determined  accent,  without  any 
subordination  of  accompaniment  to  melody,  or  any 


proper  emphasis  of  important  bass  notes  indicating 
special  harmonic  effects.  In  other  words,  they  fail 
utterly  to  appreciate  the  character  and  qualities  of 
the  musical  structure  of  a  piece,  that  it  has  its  main 
framework,  its  walls,  paneling,  or  other  ornamenta- 
mn,  etc.,  and  that  interpretation  should  relegate 
each  element  of  a  composition  to  its  due  and  ap¬ 
pointed  position.  After  sufficient  talk  and  explana- 
tion  of  the  subject  I  can  conceive  no  more  vivid 
illustration  of  the  wrong  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  than  to  play  Chopin’s  prelude  in  E-minor  on  a 
piano  player  of  the  oldest  type! 

IV.  Phrasing  and  Tone. 

In  delicate,  finely  articulated  phrasing,  in  poly¬ 
phonic  playing,  which  makes  such  strong  demands 
on  independence  of  fingers,  in  all  the  immense  prov¬ 
ince  of  tone  effect,  the  pianist  may  assert  his 
fingers  of  flesh  and  bone  above  the  felt-covered 
fingers”  of  his  mechanical  rival.  Here  it  is  that 
the  latter  becomes  effective  in  proving  to  us  how 
far  the  value  of  the  artist  consists  of  those  mani¬ 
festations  of  mental  control  indicated  in  the  full 
development  of  the  above-named  qualities.  They  are 
the  trade  marks  of  artistic  individuality,  which  are 
personal  and  can  never  be  imitated  by  any  mere 
machine.  Ihe  piano  is  an  exceedingly  imperfect  in¬ 
strument,  it  cannot  sing  a  melody  with  absolute 
legato,  it  cannot  diminish  or  increase  the  volume  of 
tone  on  one  note.  By  searching  one  could  doubtless 
find  other  imperfections,  but  it  is  the  one  instrument 
on  which  the  effect  is  produced  largely  by  mental 
suggestion,  by  appeal  to  the  imagination.  We  can¬ 
not  really  control  phrasing  or  dynamics  on  the 
piano  as  the  stringed,  wind,  or  brass  instruments  do. 
Ihe  pianist  gets  around  this  difficulty  by  juggling 
his  accents.  To  outline  a  phrase  he  uses  strong  and 
weak  accents;  to  make  a  crescendo  he  deceives  us 
by  accenting  each  successive  note  more  strongly  up 
to  the  climax  of  the  phrase.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
a  real  crescendo,  because  by  the  inevitable  nature 
of  the  piano  each  note  must  begin  to  diminish  as 
soon  as  it  is  struck  (although  almost  imperceptibly). 

1  he  same  careful  balance  of  phrase  in  all  playing 
of  compositions  into  which  the  polyphonic  element 
enters  is  demanded.  It  is  in  the  alertness  and  tracta- 
bility  of  the  fingers  controlled  by  the  intelligent 
perceptions  of  the  mind  that  the  ‘pianist  must°  ex¬ 
pect  to  show  the  essentially  artistic  qualities  which 
make  him  superior  to  a  machine,  however  clever. 

In  close  relationship  to  phrasing  and  dynamic  ef¬ 
fect  stands  the  all-important  quality  of  singing  tone, 
of  “color-efteets”  in  skilful  contrasting  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  registers  (so  to  speak)  of  the  piano.  Here  again 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  comparative  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  mechanical  player  in  this  respect.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  pupil  that 
a  beautiful,  resonant,  and  intelligently  varied  tone 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  musical  effect. 

V.  Use  of  the  Pedals. 

Rubinstein  has' declared  that  the  pedal  is  the  “soul 
of  the  piano.”  We  certainly  never  realize  this  so 
perfectly  as  when  we  hear  some  great  piano  work 
rendered  on  a  mechanical  player  by  someone  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the  pedal.  The  dry 
tone,  the  absence  of  “atmosphere,”  the  lack  of  brill¬ 
iancy,  all  present  powerful  evidence  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  judicious  use  of  the  pedal  to  produce  the 
interpretative  effects  of  which  the  pianist  is  capable. 

Then,  again,  if  the  performer  on  the  mechanical 
piano  players  does  know  how  to  manage  the  pedal, 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  immediately  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  pianist’s  performance  is  noticeable,  and 
how  much  more  deceptive  the  whole  effect  is.  It  may 
seem  very  trite  to  point  out  at  this  late  day  that  it 
is  advisable  to  use  the  pedals,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  will  realize  how  absolute  necessary 
they  are,  and  what  a  huge  element  they  are  in  mu¬ 
sical  effect,  until  they  are  given  some  impersonal 
proof  like  -the  miraculous  achievements  of  the  in¬ 
struments  we  are  discussing.  Then,  too,  one’s  pedal¬ 
ing  can  be  greatly  improved  by  experimenting.  When 
free  from  the  responsibility  of  striking  the  right 
notes  and  other  technical  annoyances,  one  can  'in¬ 
vestigate  the  uses  of  the  pedal  ' in  a  scientific  wav 
I  do  not  assume  that  I  have  in  this  article  ex¬ 
hausted  the  possibilities  of  “Lessons  from  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Player.”  Far  from  it;  but  the  subject  has 
seemed  suggestive  of  certain  points  of  interest  both 
to  teachers  and  students;  I  have  confined  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  presenting  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  and 
practical  hints  for  the  study  of  piano  playing. 
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THE  CONTRALTO'S  LESSON. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  OPERA. 


BY  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG. 


II. 

Count  de  Luines,  with  his  polish  and  elegancies  of 
manner,  at  first  nettled,  then  amused,  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  thrown.  But  his  simple  heart,  and 
manly  determination  to  succeed  in  the  one  thing  in 
which  he  had  any  chance,  won  him  friends.  Before  two 
months  ended,  “the  little  Count,”  as  they  named  him, 
had  almost  as  many  pupils  in  French  as  he  could 
teach.  Always  cheerful,  his  wife  was  his  world,  and 
with  her  to  share  his  lot  the  place  of  its  sharing  made 
small  difference.  She  was  the  one  theme  of  his  talk; 
if  people  smiled  sometimes  as  they  listened,  it  was 
always  behind  their  hands,  for  Enzisweiler  respected 
sentiment.  Madame  de  Luines,  so  used  to  his  devo¬ 
tion  that  she  no  longer  noticed  it,  took  small  ac¬ 
count  of  his  comings  and  goings.  Her  own  work  ab¬ 
sorbed  much  of  her  time,  the  remainder  she  devoted 
to  Baris  and  regrets.  The  people  about  her  interested 
her  so  little  that  she  long  ago  had  ceased  to  spare 
them  any  attention.  The  single  person  for  whose 
commendation  she  seemed  to  care  was  that  of  Herr 
Schuch,  the  first  conductor  at  the  opera,  a  man  whose 
musical  word  stood  for  much.  Any  praise  from  him 
raised  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  not  because  of  its  artistic 
appreciation,  but  because  it  meant  an  advance  on  the 
one  road  of  escape.  Her  performances  at  the  opera 
were  conscientious,  but  she  appeared  an  isolated 
tigure,  oblivious  to  everyone  in  the  cast.  There  was 
no  sjunpathy  in  her  own  work,  nor  did  she  evince  the 
slightest  in  the  work  of  those  about  her.  Her  at¬ 
tention  was  concentrated  on  those  shortcomings 
which  they  had  told  her  in  Paris  she  needed  to  over¬ 
come,  and  in  getting  her  r6les  letter-perfect.  The 
life  that  she  led  was  in  a  world  with  a  population  of 
one. 

In  singing  one  night  the  role  of  the  Princess  in 
“Aida”  she  had  startled  her  audience  by  the  passion 
and  bitterness  of  her  portrayal  of  the  scene  with 
Rhadames  in  which  he  refuses  her  final  appeal  to  his 
heart.  The  Count,  glowing  with  delight  at  her  suc¬ 
cess,  was  following  her  to  her  room,  still  talking  of 
it,  when  she  shut  the  door  and  locked  it  between 
them.  Throwing  herself  on  the  bed  she  wept  bitterly. 
It  was  to  Paris,  her  beautiful  Paris,  that  had  east 
her  off,  that  her  passionate  appeal  had  been  made, 
and  not  to  Rhadames. 

Madame  Krohn,  a  singer  whom  she  had  known  as 
Mademoiselle  Grandin  at  the  Paris  Comique,  and 
now  on  her  way  with  Herr  Krohn  from  Berlin  to  fill 
London  engagements,  called  upon  her  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Because  of  her  attitude  toward  those  who  had 
been  her  friends  prior  to  her  departure  to  France, 
Madame  de  Luines’  visitors  were  few.  Madame 
Krohn  was  a  welcome  exception.  She  brought  her 
news  of  the  great  world  from  which  she  was  exiled. 
Her  success  of  the  night  before,  instead  of  elating  her 
hopes,  had  depressed  her.  Her  only  reply  to  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  Madame  Krohn  was  a  passionate 
regret  that  her  performance  had  been  wasted. 

“They  have  no  one  in  London  this  season  who  can 
do  the  Princess  as  well  as  you.  Would  you  come  if 
they  sent  for  you?” 

“Yes,  if  they  want  me  in  June  I  think  I  could  get 
leave.  London  is  not  Paris,  but  still — — ” 

“It  is  an  improvement  on  Enzisweiler.” 

“An  improvement!”  she  exclaimed.  “What  have 
I  here?” 

“The  Duchess  Otillie  says - ”  began  Madame 

Krohn.  The  allusion  was  unfortunate. 

“I  beg  you  do  not  mention  her  name.  I  saw  her 
applauding  last  night.  Doubtless  she  is  telling  this 
morning  that  I  am  her  protegee.  If  she  is  not,  the 
day  is  sure  to  come  when  she  will.  And  it  is  I  who 
will  compel  her.  What  has  this  miserable  marriage 
done  for  me  that  she  should  have  behaved  as  she 
did.  The  title  may  be  of  some  help  after  I  have  made 
a  success,  but  beyond  that  it  is  useless.”  In  her  ex¬ 
citement  she  said  much  more,  and  Madame  Krohn 
was  glad  to  withdraw  when  she  could. 

The  Count  returned  from  his  round  of  teaching 
that  night  pale  and  absent-minded  in  manner. 
Madame  de  Luines,  who  was  anxious  to  see  the  first 
scene  of  “Tannhauser,”  called  a  careless  “Good 
night,”  and  left  for  the  theater. 

When  she  returned  she  ate  the  supper  that  had 
been  spread  for  her,  and  was  leaving  the  room  when 
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her  eye  fell  on  a  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  her  in 
her  husband’s  handwriting.  As  she  picked  it  up  a 
guilty  fear  touched  her  that  he  had  heard  part,  or 
all,  of  that  which  she  had  said  to  Madame  Krohn  in 
the  morning.  The  opening  of  the  letter  confirmed 
her  suspicions.  It  was  incoherent  and  heartbroken, 
but  not  a  line  of  it  was  reproachful.  At  the  close 
he  said  that  he  would  never  see  her  again.  It  was 
written  in  ill  spelled  German  which  would  have 
tasked  comprehension,  except  that  she  knew  so  well 
what  had  inspired  it.  As  she  sat  down  uncertainly 
a  bit  of  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor.  Picking  it  up, 
she  found  it  a  check  made  out  in  her  name  for  the 
small  balance  he  had  still  in  bank.  Even  then  she 
would  not  regard  his  letter  as  in  earnest.  He  would 
get  over  it  and  come  back  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  as 
he  invariably  did  when  she  had  hurt  him  beyond  his 
patient  endurance. 

But  the  night  wore  on.  One,  two,  three  o’clock 
struck,  but  still  she  sat  waiting.  She  had  counted 
the  strokes  mechanically  and  gone  on  with  her  think¬ 
ing.  The  past  had  come  with  a  rush  into  her  mind. 
In  procession  the  days  dragged  themselves  in  front 
of  her.  The  time  of  their  marriage,  when  he  had  so 
lightly  set  aside  the  protest  and  threats  of  relatives 
and  friends;  his  sympathy  on  her  fiasco  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  a  sympathy  that  she  had  met  with 
a  contemptuous  outburst;  his  defense  of  his  name 
because  she  shared  it;  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  had  left  Paris  that  held  all  the  associations  of  his 
life;  his  sturdy  determination  to  work,  and  his 
complete  content  in  having  her,  with  all  her  constant 
rebuffs  and  caprices.  These  things  and  more  came  to 
her  as  she  sat  motionless,  holding  the  check  and  the 
letter. 

As  the  dawn  was  making  sickly  bars  of  light  along 
the  floor  there  came  a  clang  at  the  bell  that  startled 
her  like  a  shriek  in  the  stillness.  Opening  the  door 
she  made  her  way  uncertainly  down  the  stairs  to 
the  street. 

Outside  a  group  of  peasants  stood  silent.  On  an 
improvised  stretcher  of  hop-poles  was  the  body  of 
the  Count.  They  had  found  him  on  going  to  work  at 
the  edge  of  the  town,  lying  face  downward,  between 
the  rows  of  cabbages,  his  clothes  soaked  with  blood 
and  dew. 

Madame  de  Luines,  not  uttering  a  sound,  knelt 
quickly  and  pulled  aside  the  gav-colored  quilt  that 
covered  his  face.  His  eyes  were  half  opened,  but  he 
closed  them  at  sight  of  her  and  feebly  tried  to  turn 
away.  Still  saying  nothing,  she  took  his  hand, 
crusted  with  mud  and  blood,  and  kissed  it.  Then 
she  directed  him  carried  upstairs. 

The  doctor  summoned  made  an  examination,  at¬ 
tended  to  his  patient,  and  left  in  a  cheerful  mood. 
The  little  Count  in  his  nervousness  had  proved  a  bad 
marksman,  but  his  sensitiveness  and  imagination  had 
made  the  affair  seem  a  fatal  one  until  unconscious¬ 
ness  kindly  set  in. 

Assured  of  his  condition,  Madame  de  Luines  left 
him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Duke. 

“Your  Grace,”  it  said,  “my  husband,  Count  de 
Luines  attempted  last  night  to  commit  suicide.  It 
was  my  fault.  1  know  that  you  were  a  friend  of  his 
family.  On  this  account  I  ask  that  you  prevent 
police  investigation  in  the  matter,  for  I  fear,  in  his 
weak  state,  that  the  publicity  would  kill  him.” 

The  next  night  she  sang  Orpheus  in  Gluck’s 
“Orpheus  and  Eurydice.”  In  the  “Chefaro”  she 
startled  her  audience  again.  There  was  much  ex¬ 
pressed  in  her  voice  that  had  never  found  expression 
there  before.  It  was  like  the  first  unfoldings  of  a 
wonderful  flower  whose  magical  dew  had  been  bitter 
tears. 

“She  must  have  loved  the  little  Count,  after  all,” 
said  more  than  one  of  her  hearers. 

Conditions  appeared  now  strangely  reversed.  On 
his  convalescence  the  Count  had  gone  about  his  teach¬ 
ing  again ;  at  first  with  a  shrinking  nervousness  that 
it  had  been  hard  for  him  to  overcome.  Gradually  he 
grew  absorbed  in  his  work  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  although  still  far  from  strong,  for  the 
shock  had  left  ill  effects. 

Madame  de  Luines,  formerly  engrossed  in  a  tireless 
preparation  for  the  career  which  meant  to  her  a 
draught  from  the  cup  of  the  world,  at  which,  thus 
far,  she  had  only  sipped,  seemed  to  find  a  new  happi¬ 
ness  independent  of  Paris.  In  thoughtfulness  of  the 
Count’s  comfort,  something  to  which  she  had  given 
no  heed  heretofore,  she  equaled  his  former  attentions 
to  her. 

He  accepted  everything  she  did  with  exquisite 
politeness,  seeming  promptly  to  forget  it  when 


that  duty  was  done.  When  she  sang  at  the  opera, 
as  she  did  now  more  frequently  and  with  growing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  her  public,  he  was  never 
present,  nor  did  he  allude  to  the  career  in  which  he 
had  taken  such  pride. 

Madame  Krohn,  on  her  way  back  to  Germany  from 
England,  stopped  as  usual  at  Enzisweiler  and  called 
on  the  Countess  de  Luines.  Count  de  Luines,  shrink¬ 
ing  at  the  sight  of  her,  for  she  was  at  the  base  of  all 
his  unhappy  recollections,  tried  to  escape  on  her 
arrival.  Madame  de  Luines  had  made  such  a  point 
of  his  remaining  in  the  room  that  he  stayed  to  avoid 
absolute  rudeness.  He  had  already  suffered  much  to 
do  that. 

There  was  news  of  Paris,  and  voluble  regret  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Krohn  that  Madame  de  Luines  had 
not  accepted  the  London  engagement.  There  were 
many  new  modes  to  describe  in  detail.  Altogether 
the  visit  was  a  long  one. 

When  at  last  she  was  gone,  de  Luines  asked,  with 
an  evenness  of  tone  that  showed  suppression  of  the 
excitement  back  of  it: — 

“Why  did  you  not  accept  the  London  engagement 
of  which  she  spoke?  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go, 
to  get  away  from  Enzisweiler.” 

“Not  if  you  cannot  go  with  me,”  she  answered. 
“When  the  offer  came  you  were  ill,  and  so  I  did  not 
even  mention  it  to  you.” 

The  little  Count,  all  the  languor  gone  out  of  his 
manner,  and  the  old  light  in  his  eyes,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  face  almost  handsome  with  the  sudden  joy 
that  transfigured  it.  That  night  he  went  to  hear  her 
sing  at  the  opera,  and,  hearing  her,  recognized  that 
she  had  found  that  which  he  had  once  vainly  sought 
in  her — a  heart. 


“SAMUEL  PEPYS,  LOVER  OF  MUSIQUE.” 


BY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 


Who  does  not  know  of  Pepys,  the  garrulous 
diarist  of  the  seventeenth  century?  Who  can  tell 
why  he  made  the  faithful  transcript  of  his  daily 
life,  comparable  in  its  minuteness  and  lack  of  reti¬ 
cence  only  to  the  autobiography  of  Cellini  and  the 
“Confessions”  of  Rousseau?  Day  by  day  he  set 
down  every  happening,  good  or  bad,  flattering  or  not, 
with  an  exactness  which  spared  nothing — not  even 
himself.  He  no  doubt  little  dreamed  that  the  key 
to  the  cipher  in  which  he  fondly  imagined  he  had 
concealed  these  revelations  would  one  day  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  that  they  would  be  laid  bare  to  the 
curious  eyes  of  another  century.  Why,  after  a 
frankness  which  has  few  parallels  in  literature,  he 
should  not  have  destroyed  the  tell-tale  diary,  who 
can  tell? 

The  musician  cannot  but  be  drawn  to  the  man  who 
declares  that  “Musique  is  the  thing  of  the  world 
that  I  love  most.”  The  period  in  which  he  lived  was 
that  of  England’s  greatest  musical  activity;  the 
diary  is  full  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  life  and  art  of  the  time.  It  was  then  that  her 
greatest  composer,  Henry  Purcell,  rounded  out  a 
too-short  life  with  such  promise  of  maturity  that  had 
he  lived  to  follow  up  his  youthful  achievements  the 
English  school  of  music  might  not  have  succumbed, 
as  it  did  later,  to  foreign  influences  which  robbed 
it  of  originality  and  spontaneity.  Pepys  makes  no 
mention  of  him,  though  he  doubtless  knew  him  in 
his  later  years.  When  he  gave  up  the  keeping  of 
his  diary  in  1C69,  on  account  of  failing  eyesight,  the 
composer  was  a  lad  of  11  years.  The  Purcell  of 
whom  the  diarist  writes,  the  “Master  of  Musick,”  is 
the  less-famous  father.  Another  of  his  friends  was 
Matthew  Lock,  known  for  his  music  to  “Macbeth.” 
Still  another  was  Henry  Lawes,  at  whose  instance 
Milton  wrote  his  “Masque  of  Comus”  for  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  who  not  only  composed  the 
music  for  the  songs,  but  took  the  part  of  the  At¬ 
tendant  Spirit.  Orlando  Gibbons,  organist  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  was  also  a  friend  of  Pepys,  who 
sought  the  society  of  musicians,  eager  to  learn  all 
that  he  could  about  the  dearly  loved  art.  His  ’en¬ 
thusiasm  never  waned ;  when  an  old  man,  he  wrote 
“Music  was  never  of  more  use  to  me  than  now.” 

Last  year  being  the  bicentenary  of  Pepvs’  death, 
May  26,  1703  (he  was  born  February  23,  1632),  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
prepared  the  book,  “Samuel  Pepys,  Lover  of  Mu¬ 
sique,”  from  several  lectures  which  he  had  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  From  this  book,  devoted 
to  the  musical  allusions  in  the  diary,  are  taken  the 


following  gleanings,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
the  nnisic-lover  of  to-day. 

1‘epys  occupied  the  important  position  of  Secretary 
ot  the  Admirality  under  James  II.  The  famous  diary, 
astonishing  in  its  voluminousness,  covers  a  period  of 
only  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  but  in  his  letters 
and  in  other  records  of  the  thirty-three  years  which 
elapsed  before  his  death  his  life  is  fully  brought  to 
the  hen  of  the  historian.  He  was  a  man  of” great 
ability  in  his  official  capacity,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  was  considered  an  oracle  in  naval  affairs. 

He  v  as  by  no  means  satisfied  with  merely  hearing 
music;  he  studied  its  theory  as  presented  by  all 
available  authorities;  played  several  instruments; 
composed  songs;  of  one,  “Beauty  Retire,”  he  was 
not  a  little  proud;  he  modestly  says:  “and  a  very 
fine  song  it  seems  to  be.”  His  portrait  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  shows  him  holding  this  song  in  such 
a  way  that  the  music  can  be  plainly  read.  He  was 
not  without  a  canny  streak  for  all  his  love  of 
music;  one  of  his  entries  runs  as  follows:  “long 
with  Mr.  Berkenshaw  this  morning  at  my  musique 
practice,  finishing  my  song,  ‘Gaze  not  on  Swans/ 
which  pleases  me  well,  and  I  did  give  him  £5  for  this 
month  or  five  weeks  that  he  hath  taught  me,  which 
is  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  troubled  me  to  part 
with  it”— a  sentiment  not  confined  to  music  patrons 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Another  entry  shows 
that  the  critic  then,  as  now,  was  not  always  free  to 
speak  his  mind  plainly  without  giving  offense.  Hear¬ 
ing  a  young  lady  play  on  the  “tryangle  (probably  a 
triangular  spinet),”  he  writes:  “But,  Lord,  it  was 
enough  to  make  any  man  sick  to  hear  her;  yet  I  was 
forced  to  commend  her  highly.” 

.-Not  satisfied  with  studying  music  himself,  he 
wished  to  have  musicians  about  him;  not  only  his 
wife,  but  his  servants  must  learn  to  sing.  The 
greatest  recommendation  the  latter  could  have  was 
the  possession  of  a  good  voice  and  a  quick  ear. 
Indeed,  his  musical  enthusiasm  more  than  once  se¬ 
riously  imperiled  his  domestic  harmony.  He  writes 
(coming  in  from  the  garden  where  he  had  been  sing¬ 
ing  with  his  wife  and  her  maid):  “I  find  my  wife 
plainly  dissatisfied  with  me  that  I  can  spend  so  much 
time  with  Mercer  teaching  her  to  sing,  and  could 
never  take  the  pains  with  her.  Which  I  acknowl¬ 
edge;  but  it  is  because  the  girl  do  take  musique 
mighty  readily,  and  she  do  not,  and  musique  is  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  that  I  love  most.”  Again: 

Before  dinner  making  my  wife  to  sing.  Poor 
wretch!  her  ear  is  so  bad  that  it  made  me  angry, 
till  the  poor  wretch  cried  to  see  me  so  vexed  at  her 
that  I  think  I  shall  not  discourage  her  so  much 
again,  but  will  endeavor  to  make  her  understand 
sounds  and  do  her  good  that  way.” 

But  he  found  singers  worse  than  his  wife  as 
another  entry  testifies:  “But,  Lord,  how  did  I  ’per¬ 
suade  myself  to  ask  Betty  Turner  to  sing?  To  see 
what  a  beast  she  is  for  singing— not  one  single  note 
in  tune;  so  that,  but  for  the  experiment,  I  would 
not  for  40s.  hear  her  sing  again — worse  than  my  wife 
a  thousand  times;  so  that  it  do  a  little  reconcile  me 
to  her.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  poor  Mrs.  Pepys 
gained  what  doubtful  comfort  there  might  have  been 
in  this  comparison. 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  his  office  boy,  Tom— “a 
brave  boy;  he  sings  anything  at  first  sight.”  It  is 
a  pleasant  picture  that  we  have  of  his  household 
that  April  afternoon  when  he  and  his  wife  with 
the  two  “girles,”  Mercer  and  Barker,  and  the  boy, 
it  being  most  sweete  weather,  staid  singing  in  the 
gai  den  until  supper  was  ready,  and  there  was  greate 
pleasure.” 

His  love  of  musical  companionship,  indeed,  once 
brought  him  into  great  danger.  He  took  a  young 
Italian  musician  into  his  service,  in  order  to  have 
assistance  in  his  studies.  His  enemies  seized  the 
opportunity  to  accuse  their  tutor  of  being  a  disguised 
Jesuit,  and  his  master  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic 
plotting  against  the  government.  On  this  charge  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  ultimately  released. 

Pepys  adds  greatly  to  o.ur  knowledge  of  the 
musical  instruments  of  his  time.  Some  of  them  he 
Played  and  he  mentions  many  more.  Of  one  of  these 
there  is  no  existing  example:  “the  Arched  Viall— 
tuned  with  lute  strings  and  played  on  with  kees  like 
an  organ.”  He  played  various  stringed  instruments; 
the  lute,  at  first  his  favorite  instrument,  the  treble 
viol>  the  l.vra  viol,  the  base  viol;  but  his  preference 
was  for  wind  instruments.  The  ingenuous  account 
of  his  rapture  at  the  play  of  “The  Virgin  Martyr”  is 
worth  quoting  as  giving  the  kev  to  the  sensitively 
musical  nature  of  the  man:  “But  that  which  did 
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please  me  beyond  anything  in  the  world  was  the 
wind-musique  when  the  angel  comes  down,  which 
is  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  me,  and,  indeed,  in  a 
word,  did  wrap  up  my  soul  so  that  it  made  me 
really  sick,  just  as  I  have  formerly  been  when  in 
love  with  my  wife;  that  neither  then,  nor  all  the 
evening,  going  home,  and  at  home,  I  was  able  to 

link  of  anything,  but  remained  all  night  trans¬ 
ported,  so  as  I  could  not  believe  that  ever  any 
music  hath  that  real  command  over  the  soul  of  a 
man  as  this  did  upon  me;  and  makes  me  resolve 
to  practise  wind-musique,  and  to  make  my  wife  do 
the  like.” 

He  therefore  took  up  the  flageolet,  and  the  diary 
abounds  in  references  to  the' pleasure  which  this  in¬ 
strument  gave  him.  Mrs.  Pepys  appears  to  have 
made  amends  for  her  poor  singing  by  achieving  some 
mastery  on  the  flageolet,  for  he  writes  that  he 
played  on  it  with  her,  “which  she  now  does  very 
prettily  she  do  out-do  therein  whatever  I  ex- 
pected  of  her.”  He  also  speaks  of  the  recorder 
which  I  do  intend  to  play  on,  the  sound  of  it  being 
of  all  sounds  in  the  world  the  most  pleasing  to  me.” 

his  is  the  instrument  which  gives  occasion  for 
Hamlet’s  indignant  reproach  to  his  friends:  “You 
would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my 
s  ops;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note 
to  the  top  of  my  compass;  and  there  is  much  music, 
excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ.  Yet  cannot  you 
make  it  speak.  ’Sblood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier 
to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe?  Call  me  what  instru¬ 
ment  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  can¬ 
not  play  upon  me.” 

More  than  once  Pepys  endeavored  to  break  the 
fascination  of  music— “being  fearful  of  being  too 
much  taken  up  with  musique,  for  fear  of  returning 
to  my  old  dotage  thereon,  and  so  neglect  my  businesl 
as  I  used  to  do.”  And  later:  “Mr.  Hunt,  the  in¬ 
strument  maker,  brought  me  home  a  Base  Viall  to 
see  whether  I  like  it,  which  I  do  not  very  well  •  be¬ 
sides  I  am  under  a  doubt  whether  I  had  best’  buy 
one  yet  or  no,  because  of  spoiling  my  present  mind 
and  love  of  business.” 

We  can  only  be  grateful  that  his  attempts  to 
break  the  spell  were  in  vain,  and  that  we  have  in 
his  unique  diary  such  a  light  thrown  on  the  music 
of  his  day  and  generation. 


TEACHING  MATERIAL  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BY  W.  D.  ARMSTRONG. 


“What  material  should  I  use?”  is  the  teacher’s 
problem.  The  first  lesson  will  make  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion.  A  good  start  means  a  successful  career;  a  bad 
one,  a  zigzag  road  on  which  there  will  be  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  Music  in  the  public  schools  has  been  widely 
discussed,  and  various  methods  employed.  Looking 
at  the  subject  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint” 
the  desideratum  to  be  obtained  is  the  exact  reading 
of  music;  at  the  same  time  its  esthetic,  literary,  and 
mathematical  aspects  touched  upon. 

All  music  teaching  should  produce  good  readers. 
It  has  been  found  advisable  to  begin  without  an  in¬ 
struction  book.  Let  the  teacher  have  at  hand  some 
music  paper.  After  explaining  the  first  principles  and 
writing  them,  have  the  pupil  thoroughly  understand 
them  mentally,  then  afterward  play  them  on  the 
instrument.  Progress  is  made  slowly  with  one  point 
demonstrated  at  a  time;  it  is  surprising  what  an 
immense  amount  of  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in 
a  year. 

The  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Lesehetizky,  who,  when 
reminded  by  his  pupil  that  the  hour  had  passed,  and 
that  they  had  gone  over  only  a  few  phrases,  re¬ 
sponded  that  if  that  much  were  correctly  learned  at 
each  lesson  his  repertoire  would,  be  in  a  few  years 
enormous. 

After  the  notes  of  either  or  both  clefs  have  been 
mastered,  as  to  their  names,  and  time-values,  the 
musical  perception  may  be  quickened  by  the  use  of 
duets,  such  as  the  easier  ones  by  Diabelli.  It  is  well  to 
grasp  the  idea  at  an  early  stage  that  the  notes  must 
be  played  to  the  count,  and  that  there  be  no  slowing 
up  of  the  time  in  order  to  find  the  correct  note  or  the 
fingering.  Pupils  are  to  be  led  to  imagine  that  they 
are  always  playing  with  some  one  else,  if  they  wait, 
or  hesitate  an  instant,  the  others  will  leave  them 
behind. 

You  ask  how  this  habit  of  stopping  is  to  be  over¬ 
come?  By  slow,  thoughtful  practice.  This  procedure 
will  also  cultivate  repose.  All  pieces  are  not  to  be 
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played  up  to  one’s  utmost  speed;  in  truth,  only  a 
few  are  like  the  “Perpetual  Motion,”  by  Weber,  or 
some  of  the  scherzi  by  Mendelssohn.  These  composi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  played  unless  the  performer  has  per¬ 
fect  muscular  control;  so  the  slower  pieces  are  used 
to  prepare  for  rapid  technical  virtuosity. 

Hie  length  of  time  duets  are  to  be  used  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  advancement  made.  However,  they 
may  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with  throughout  one’s 
musical  education. 

Prom  now  on  the  pupil  will  undertake  solo  work, 
which  will,  of  course,  include  the  study  of  the  scales! 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  observed  that,  after 
the  first  few  scales  have  been  well  considered  and  the 
melody  caught  by  the  ear,  the  other  scales  will  be 
played  by  note,  as  it  were.  If  we  call  a  halt,  on  some 
particular  tone,  in  the  P-sharp,  B-,  or  D-flat,  or  any 
of  the  more  difficult  ones,  the  note  could  not  be 
pointed  out,  or  its  name  given,  without  first  glancing 
at  the  keyboard.  Let  the  scales  be  read  first,  then 
practiced  from  memory  for  technical  purposes. 

4n  eminent  instructor  has  said  that  he  teaches  the 
reading  of  the  chromatic  scale  first.  This  hint 
might  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  those  who  are 
working  among  the  young.  Publishers  have  provided 
an  almost  limitless  number  of  pieces,  studies,  etc; 
this  immense  mass  is  cause  for  some  confusion  and 
bewilderment. 

The  dance  forms  are  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
sense  of  rhythm  and  there  are  many  musical  menuets, 
gavottes,  waltzes,  tarantellas,  and  mazurkas  that  are 
suitable  at  this  period. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  pieces 
just  mentioned  do  not  make  mechanical  players? 
To  some  extent,  yes;  they  are  played  by  the  beginner 
m  a  purely  metronomic  style,  without  much  express¬ 
ion  or  musical  interest.  But  it  is  evident  that  too 
much  rubato  and  ritardando  will  not  give  the  steadi¬ 
ness  required  t6  play  the  first  or  last  movements  in 
sonatinas  or  sonatas.  It  seems  quite  feasible  to 
study  the  song  form  at  a  later  time. 

Intel  esting  studies  are  our  next  consideration. 
Let  them  each  have  some  suggestive  title  that  may 
awaken  the  pupil’s  fancies.  The  mere  term  study, 
exercise,  or  etude  usually  meets  with  disapproval; 
particularly  so  if  one  has  just  been  studied  that  has 
been  exceedingly  dry  and  uninteresting.  The  finger¬ 
ing  demands  close  attention.  In  some  editions  every 
note  is  fingered.  There  is  much  to  commend  in  this 
system ;  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  inde¬ 
pendence  may  be  gained  by  having  only  the  intricate 
passages  fingered. 

Simple  keyboard  harmony  can  also  be  introduced. 
Intervals,  half  and  whole  stops,  seconds,  thirds, 
fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths,  octaves ;  triads, 
major,  minor,  and  diminished,  with  their  inversions. 
Transposition  of  melodies  into  different  keys  through 
the  medium  of  intervals. 

Musical  History,  consisting  of  the  simpler  stories 
about  the  masters;  this  never  fails  to  incite  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  be  a  stimulus  to  hard  work.  There  are  a 
number  of  musical  books  for  children  that  are  always 
interesting.  Musical  progress  during  the  past  half 
century  has  been  rapid  and  at  the  same  time  stable. 

It  will  continue  to  be  so,  so  long  as  the  teacher  is 
caieful  in  laying  foundations.  It  is  a  high  privilege, 
as  well  as  a  great  responsibility,  in  helping  to  form 
and  mold  the  musical  culture  of  our  youth.  Some  en¬ 
thusiastic  educators  would  place  music  first  in  the 
school  curriculum;  others,  while  not  willing  to  grant 
it  such  a  high  place,  concede  that  it  is  a  necessity  in 
the  education  of  every  child. 

In  summing  up  the  matter,  we  find  that  there  is 
abundant  material  provided ;  the  problem  is  how  to 
make  use  of  it.  Our  successful  teacher  might  be 
compared  to  the  physician.  He  must  be  able  to 
prescribe  the  right  material— that  is,  suitable  to  that 
stage  of  the  pupil’s  ability.  Our  critics  contend  that 
Mr.  Paderewski  does  not  play  Beethoven,  that  de 
Pachman  can  only  play  Chopin,  that  Rosenthal  and 
Friedheim  can  only  play  Liszt’s  compositions,  that 
many  of  our  great  executants  cannot  interpret  Bach, 
Mozart,  or  Haydn!  Be  this  as  it  may,  each  pupil  is 
capable  of  excelling  in  some  one  particular  style, 
that  most  in  sympathy  with  his  temperament;  such 
being  the  case,  strive  to  strengthen  the  deficiencies, 
developing  to  the  farthest  extent  those  tendencies 
that  are  most  apparent  and  natural. 


Me  cannot  teach  with  effect  unless  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we  impart.  Conviction 
adds  emphasis  to  a  statement. 
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REACHING  THE  PUPIL. 


BY  CHARLES  LAGERQUIST. 


In  this  practical  age,  when  results  constitute  the 
only  passport  to  success,  and  methods  are  devised 
ostensibly  to  produce  results,  the  teacher  would  wisely 
concern  himself  about  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
attain  them.  If  he  seeks  the  lngnest  development  of 
each  individual  pupil,  he  is  the  likelier  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  who  leaves  any  lofty  eminence  he  may  be 
occupying  and  places  himself  upon  the  plane  of  his 
pupil.  The  Master  said  that  he  who  would  be  great¬ 
est  should  serve.  Greatness  in  teaching  means  suc¬ 
cessful  service;  and  he  serves  the  student  best  who 
ascertains  his  method  of  thinking  and  appeals  most 
directly  to  his  peculiar  mentality.  This  truth  applies 
especially  to  the  teaching  of  music  to  little  ones, 
about  which  more  particularly  I  wish  to  write.  The 
subject  is  one  of  very  great  interest  and  importance 
at  the  present  time. 

1  have  to  relate  a  little  experience  which  justifies 
whatever  additional  positiveness  I  have  been  led  to 
give  conclusions  that  before  had  the  vagueness  of 
accepted  theory  rather  than  the  certainty  of  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration. 

A  little  girl  of  7,  named  Natalia,  ardently  wishing 
to  play  the  piano,  sought  my  help,  bringing  to  the 
task  naturally  little  more  than  enthusiasm,  and  that 
dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  the  teacher’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  interest.  I  began  by  referring  to  her  music 
work  at  school.  This  had  afforded  an  opening  wedge 
of  importance  in  another  case,  when  a  little  girl  had 
sung  her  first  exercises  by  syllable  and  then  played 
them  from  memory,  a  phrase  or  less  at  a  time.  Not 
so  with  Natalia.  She  could  not  sing.  A  larger  group 
than  two  or  three  notes  confused  her  and  she  called 
them  irrelevant  syllable  names.  At  such  times  it  is 
easy  to  say:  “The  child  is  young.  I  should  advise 
waiting  for  the  intelligence  of  added  years.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  teacher  was  courageous,  and  wanted  to  re¬ 
tain  the  new  pupil.  It  was  the  time  for  quickly 
choosing  measures,  and  without  permitting  the  least 
doubt  as  to  the  fertility  of  one’s  resources. 

Obeying  an  impulse,  I  began  work  with  the  left 
hand,  using  simple,  interesting,  five-note  exercises. 
To  attempt  the  intricacy  of  pitch-names  were  folly, 
for  the  child-mind  must  be  led  at  once  to  respond  to 
the  teacher’s  effort  or  the  task  abandoned.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Natalia’s  home  circle  made  possible  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  entertaining  means  of  introducing  the  fingers 
to  the  keys.  There  were  five  persons,  whom  I  as¬ 
sociated  with  five  fingers,  giving  them  the  names  of 
the  five  keys.  Papa  became  Sol,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  play  the  “Trumpet  Tone”  of  the  scale.  Mamma’s 
name  was  changed  to  Fa,  Auntie’s  to  Mi,  Natalia’s 
to  Re,  and  Baby’s  to  Do.  Even  in  solitude  our  eager 
pupil  might  talk  to  her  dear  ones,  for  they  were  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  If  Mamma, 
Auntie,  and  Natalia,  as  fingers,  possessed  little  edu¬ 
cational  significance,  the  authoritative  thumb  and 
the  “baby  finger”  guarding  the  “point  of  repose” — 
the  keynote,  left  a  sufficiently  tangible  impression  to 
awaken  a  memory  in  the  future  when  the  pupil  shall 
have  begun  her  study  of  theory.  Nothing  more  was 
expected  from  the  first  lesson.  If  it  was  not  a  “mu¬ 
sical”  beginning,  if  the  artifice  was  not  conventional, 
a  channel  was  nevertheless  effected  to  this  little  girl’s 
mind.  The  awfulness  of  musical  terms,  hand  posi¬ 
tion,  and  other  vexing  problems  which  come  early 
enough  in  study,  was  not  yet  to  trouble  Natalia.  All 
she  was  required  to  think  about  was  her  everyday 
companionship.  There  was  no  element  of  constraint 
in  the  requirement.  In  fact,  there  was  no  require¬ 
ment,  for  the  novelty  was  sufficient  incitement. 
Foolish?  No,  because  the  pupil  grasped  it  at  once. 
You  say  this  will  not  apply  to  another?  True,  but 
if  you  wish  to  reach  your  pupil  you  must  find  out 
“where  she  lives.” 

The  delusion  was  continued  until  Natalia  was  able 
to  play  small,  then  larger,  groups  of  notes.  No 
other  attention  was  given  to  time  than  her  instinct 
prompted.  Playing  did  not  come  as  a  quick  result. 
Far  from  it.  She  was  first  called  upon  to  point  to 
the  fingers  indicated  by  the  notes.  This  mechanical 
(effort  became  galvanized  into  life  and  educating 
potency  when  she,  to  her  surprise,  produced  agree¬ 
able  combinations  of  sounds.  The  “family”  idea  soon 
faded  away  with  the  necessity  for  kindergarten  helps. 
Having  awakened  the  musical  instinct  in  a  manner 
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certainly  not  irksome,  it  was  afterward  easy  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  elements  of  technic  so  necessary  to  sys¬ 
tematic  procedure,  although  this  was  done  by  easy 
stages. 

It  must  not  "be  supposed  that  henceforth  Natalia 
was  to  abandon  her  child-life  and  its  environment. 
Each  new  principle  was  suggested  by  reference  to  it. 
When  the  duration  of  tones  was  reached  the  pupil 
differentiated  between  the  “white”  and  “black”  notes 
by  paying  an  innocent  compliment  to  the  opposite 
sex.  She  called  the  former  boys,  the  latter  girls.  At 
my  suggestion  she  concluded  to  have  a  little  party 
with  a  stated  number  of  guests.  When  she  held  a 
quarter  note  too  long  I  told  her  an  uninvited  boy 
had  broken  into  the  select  circle;  if  a  half-note  was 
slighted,  some  jealous  little  girl  had  come  unbidden. 
She  was  taught  to  count  two  for  the  boys,  one  for 
the  girls.  The  idea  of  measure  was  imparted  by  be¬ 
ginning  to  count  at  one  bar,  giving  each  note  its 
value,  and  continuing  until  another  bar  was  reached, 
that  being  the  signal  to  begin  again.  The  child-mind 
demanded  this  inductive  method.  What  would  the 
erudite  stickler  for  stereotyped  forms  have  accom¬ 
plished  with  her  unless  he  had  destroyed  for  the  time 
his  dearest  idols  of  “correct”  and  “logical”  sequences? 

Presently  Natalia  was  given  a  little  piece  of  per¬ 
fect  proportions.  The  similarity  of  the  first  and  last 
periods  was  noted  and  by  implication  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  some  had  similar  beginnings,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  endings.  Similar  phrases  were  labeled,  “Big¬ 
gest”  by  Natalia;  that  which  occurred  but  once, 
“Smallest”;  the  least  difficult,  “Easiest”;  those  de¬ 
viating  by  means  of  a  sub-dominant  broken  chord  in 
the  left  hand,  “Prettiest.”  Natalia  said  so.  Is  she 
the  teacher?  Yes,  surely,  for  she  teaches  me  how  to 
teach  her. 

The  proper  connection  of  tones  soon  become  more 
important  than  fixing  a  certain  finger  upon  one  key 
for  all  time.  Natalia’s  sense  of  tone-perception  and 
relationship  quickly  developed,  and  she  recognized, 
in  what  she  played,  melodies  she  had  previously  heard 
at  school — thanks  to  the  judiciously  arranged  ma¬ 
terial  we  have  in  this  field  of  music  work!  This 
phrase  so  overshadowed  the  mechanical  device  that 
the  latter  was  forgotten.  The  right  hand  was  given 
work  in  the  one-lined  fifth  above  “Middle  Do,”  and 
later  moved  up  one  octave,  when  both  hands  played 
in  parallel  motion.  Easy  duophonic  phrases  followed 
and  the  little  mind  was  carefully  guided  into  diverg¬ 
ing  channels  until  the  piece  mentioned  was  taken  up. 
Very  soon  the  hand  position  was  changed  to  another 
group  of  five  keys  and  the  ear  impressed  into  keener 
service  to  transpose  the  easier  melodies  already 
learned.  Instead  of  notes,  the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
meaning  Do,  Re,  etc.,  were  used,  and  it  mattered  not 
where  Do  moved  to.  This  greatly  reduced  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  strange  matter,  and  subsequent  changes 
of  key  became  mere  incidents.  Moreover,  that  bug¬ 
bear  to  many,  transposition,  was  being  forestalled. 

Wishing  to  impart  as  extensive  an  acquaintance 
with  the  tone  family  as  possible,  it  was  not  considered 
dangerous  to  lead  her  into  the  realm  of  the  diminished 
triad,  by  means  of  Behr’s  catchy  little  “Spanish 
Dance,”  the  melody  of  wTiich  is  derived  from  within 
the  diminished  fifth,  even  though  it  brought  about  a 
radical  change  of  hand  position.  This  was  merely  a 
ease  of  exploring  without  explaining;  of  storing  what 
would  later  be  recognized  with  pleasant  surprise  as 
an  old  acquaintance  now  become  definitely  utilitarian. 

If  the  plan  of  exciting  the  little  girl’s  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  stages  is  not  justified  herein,  perhaps 
we  may  with  impunity  suggest  the  necessity  of  “false 
work”  under  any  bridge  structure,  mental  or  physical, 
which  is  intended  to  be  permanent.  Furthermore,  it 
is  doubtless  conceded  that  a  physician  should  not 
treat  all  his  patients  alike,  even  though  they  have 
the  same  general  derangement. 

It  is  not  sought  hereby  to  found  a  new  method 
which  shall  be  copyrighted  and  used  page  by  page  by 
the  music  teacher  of  modest  pretensions,  safeguard¬ 
ing  those  who  desire  to  earn  a  little  “pin  money,” 
without  working  a  listless  brain  too  hard  or  visiting 
injury  upon  unsuspecting  victims.  It  is,  however, 
earnestly  the  purpose  by  this  modest  testimony  to 
call  attention  to  the  multitudinous  resources  of  the 
human  mind,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  hit  upon 
some  illustration  which  shall  carry  with  it  a  force 
that  no  other  would  have  for  the  particular  person 
who  happens  not  to  understand  what  is  desired  of 
him  by  the  teacher. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE  A  VALUABLE  ASSET. 


BY  H.  L.  TEETZEL. 


The  end  of  the  school  year  sees,  as  yearly  hap¬ 
pens,  many  young  men  and  women,  their  freshly 
earned  diplomas  in  hand,  actually  starting  out  upon 
the  seas  of  professionalism.  Back  of  each  one  lie 
several  years  of  hard  work,  practice,  and  more  or  less 
public  experience;  and,  moreover,  these  young  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  generally  of  tough  fiber,  high  purpose, 
and  generally  mentally  superior,  for  the  weaker  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  gruelling 
that  seems  to  be  the  usual  lot  of  aspirants  for  a  mu¬ 
sical  life.  These  weaker  ones  have  found  the  job  too 
much  for  their  endurance,  and  have  fled,  wisely,  to 
other  lines  of  work. 

There  is  a  lack  of  one  thing  that  can  cause  much 
unhappiness  and  often  failure,  unless  the  want  is 
opportunely  supplied  and  that  thing  is  self-confidence. 
Not  the  self-confidence  that  is  another  name  for  un¬ 
bounded  conceit,  that  laughs  at  counsel  and  under¬ 
rates  superiors;  but  the  quiet  self-confidence  that 
comes  from  having  lived,  thought,  compared,  and 
weighed;  that  holds  an  opinion  because  all  sides 
have  been  thought  over  first,  all  credit  given,  and  all 
allowances  made,  after  which  the  opinion  was  formed 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  daily  creed  of  life  and 
thought.  Such  a  person  has  deliberately  compared 
himself  and  his  attainments  with  others,  and  has  not 
allowed  foolish  conceit  or  the  admiring  praise  of 
friends  to  blind  his  eyes;  and  he  knows  just  how 
high  up  the  ladder  he  has  managed  to  climb.  He 
knows  his  strength  and  his  weaknesses.  He  does  not 
try  to  do  that  hardest  of  hard  things  and  that  most 
useless  of  useless  things,  because  it  always  fails 
sooner  or  later,  namely:  “live  on  a  bluff.”  His  goods 
are  honest  and  he  makes  no  false  pretenses  which  he 
must  guard  against  discovery.  He  is  what  he  seems 
and  he  has  the  strong,  quiet  confidence  which  comes 
from  real  strength,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the 
greatest  strength.  In  this  healthy  and  logical  frame 
of  mind  he  is,  as  all  great  men  have  been,  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  the  world  at  large.  Such  per¬ 
sons  are  always  looking  to  strengthen  themselves  in 
their  position,  and  are  thankful  when  chance  gives 
them  an  object-lesson  whereby  they  can  learn  some¬ 
thing,  and  thus  add  a  cubit  to  their  intellectual 
stature. 

Our  young  graduate  has  another  task  before  him 
which,  without  great  patience  and  charity,  will  prove 
a  very  hard  one.  He  will  go  out  into  the  world  with 
his  mind  full  of  high  thoughts,  love  for  his  art,  and 
the  idea  that  he  has  but  to  speak  to  be  heard  by  the 
public.  Then  he  will  discover  that  eighty  out  of  a 
hundred  of  this  same  public  are  absolutely  outside 
of  the  musical  life,  excepting  on  the  cheapest,  and 
most  worthless  basis;  never  go  to  a  concert  of  good 
music;  have  never  heard  an  orchestra;  have  never 
owned  a  musical  instrument;  and  have  little  regard 
or  respect  for  musicians  or  music. 

The  young  musician  must  remember,  as  comfort 
to  himself  in  many  irritating  circumstances,  that 
these  same  persons  are  generally  just  as  capable  of 
appreciating  high  things  in  music  as  he,  but  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  so  doing  by  simple  ignorance,  since  it 
never  came  to  them  to  train  the  higher  side  of  their 
minds  in  a  musical  way.  He  must  also  remember 
that  upon  him  devolves  this  task,  and  it  is  given  to 
him  to  be  the  little  leaven  that  is  to  leaven  the  great 
lump.  When  the  public  see  this  earnest,  talented 
young  man  or  woman  honesuy  working  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  his  art,  for  the  executive  artists 
are  also  teachers,  and,  perhaps,  denying  himself  many 
luxuries  and  even  comforts  that  he  may  be  able  to 
raise  the  standard  of  musical  taste  and  knowledge 
in  his  community— when  they  see  him  thus  soberly 
and  steadily  working,  they  will  come  to  respect  him 
as  a  man  and  to  seek  to  cultivate  this  great  art  of 
which  he  is  the  disciple.  Then,  in  the  end  he  will 
find  his  life  of  missionary  work  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess  and  that  many  have  been  made  happier  and  bet¬ 
ter  through  him  by  themselves  trying  to  cultivate 
a  knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  beautiful  art  of 
music. 


The  most  difficult  and  most  important  duty  of  a 
teacher  is  to  create  in  his  pupil  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  the  pupil  will  of  his  own  desire  and  volition 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher. — Louis 
Kohler. 
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me  xouflg  iiiiid  the  ureat  Composers 

By 

How  Are  They  to  be  Brought  Together 

W.  S.  B. 

MATHEWS 

It  is  a  problem  which  no  one  has  yet  completely 
solved  as  to  what  should  be  the  relation  between  the 
youngest  pupils  in  a  music  class  and  the  higher 
grades  of  music,  commonly  known  as  “classical.” 
It  is  a  question  containing  two  elements:  The  Per¬ 
sonal  element  of  the  dignity  and  rank  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  and  his  right,  therefore,  to  honor  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  greatness;  and  the  purely  musical  element  of 
the  relation  of  the  child  to  this  music  which  not 
only  is  far  beyond  him  at  present,  but  will  remain  so 
for  several  years  still  to  come.  Shall  we  ignore  the 
great  composers,  in  our  dealings  with  children  ?  Shall 
we  try  to  awaken  a  reverence  for  them  as  great 
and  honored  names?  Or  shall  we  try  to  form  some 
real  bond  of  pleasure  between  the  child  and  the 
music  (between  some  one  piece  of  his  music  or  two 
pieces)  and  the  growing  child?  If  so,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  shall  we  go  about  it?  These  are  questions  which 
ought  to  interest  every  thoughtful  teacher. 

Let  us  begin  by  frankly  facing  two  facts:  First, 
that  the  music  of  the  great  composers  is  often  so 
advanced  upon  the  tonal  side  as  to  appeal  to  expert 
musical  faculties,  which  are  completely  possessed 
by  very  few;  and,  second,  that  the  moods  in  much 
of  the  music  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  Liszt,  are  not  such  as  appeal  to  the' 
child.  Tonally  and  in  point  of  mood,  therefore,  this 
music  is  principally  beyond  him.  What  shall  we 
do  then?  Ignore  it?  Insist  upon  pouring  it  over 
him,  nolens  volensf  Or  what? 

Without  trying  at  all  to  answer  this  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  philosophical  manner,  I  will  begin  by  re¬ 
porting  certain  facts  I  have  lately  been  observing 
along  this  line.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year 
or  more  ago  I  mentioned  in  these  columns  a  method 
of  ear-training  which  calmly  began  by  requiring  the 
pupil  to  hear  and  know  the  common  chords  which 
make  up  so  much  of  our  music;  to  know  by  ear  the 
harmonic  color,  and  later  the  place  in  key.  When 
this  method  of  appealing  to  the  child  was  first 
mentioned  to  me,  it  seemed  so  blunt  and  unprepared 
that  it  took  my  breath  away;  yet  it  had  already 
begun  to  work,  and  when  I  saw  the  actual  working, 

I  was  quelled  at  this  point.  At  all  events,  I  after¬ 
ward  reflected,  the  idea  has  under  it  the  undoubted 
fact  that  harmony  is  the  inmost  source  of  tonal 
unities,  and  place  in  key  is  what  we  hear  distinctly 
in  all  the  music  we  hear,  else  we  would  not  know 
when  a  modulation  took  place.  This,  then,  was  a 
beginning  toward  facing  the  first  difficult  fact;  it 
undertook  to  lay  a  foundation  of  expert  (which  is  to 
say  musical)  hearing.  It  is  evident  that,  when  such 
a  system  has  been  carried  far  enough,  it  will  result 
in  widening  the  pleasure  in  musicianly  music,  and  so 
tend  to  bridge  over  one  part  of  the  chasm. 

In  that  system  of  ear-work  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  simply  an  expert  education  of  ear;  there 
is  an  attitude  toward  music,  as  something  to  hear  and 
enjoy  tonally.  And  this  is  the  point  I  am  about  to 
come  to,  for  some  observations  I  have  been  making 
in  the  musicales  of  the  class  are  very  suggestive. 

This  class  contains  twenty  or  thirty  children  from 
first  grade  to  third,  and  perhaps  two  in  the  fourth. 
The  same  class  contains  a  half  dozen  pupils,  in  part 
assistant  teachers,  who  play  extremely  well — such 
things  as  the  Beethoven  sonatas,  Schumann’s  “Fan¬ 
tasia  in  C,”  “Etudes  Symphoniques,”  the  Chopin  and 
Liszt  concert  studies,  etc., — in  short,  concert  players 
in  technic  and  repertory,  although  young.  These 
advanced  pupils  have  to  play  whole  recitals  as  often 
as  programs  are  prepared,  and  the  children  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attend.  The  advanced  players  also  play 
one  or  two  pieces  each  in  the  class  musicales,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  little  pieces  of  the  8-year-old  girls 
and  boys.  Also,  the  boys  who  can  have  to  play  entire 
recitals,  in  which  the  most  difficult  piece  would  be  a 
Kuhlau  sonatina,  or  an  easy  Mozart  sonata,  played 
as  carefully  as  Beethoven’s  “Sonata  Appassiona'ta” 
would  be,  and  such  a  thing  as  the  “March  of  Fingall’s 
Men,”  by  Reinhold,  takes  the  conventional  place  of 
a  Liszt  rhapsody  to  close.  Now,  as  soon  as  a  boy 
has  worked  up  a  forty-minute  program  of  that  kind 
and  played  it  through  before  his  classmates,  he  knows 
a  good  deal  better  how  it  is.  He  begins  to  under¬ 
stand  what  sort  of  things  to  look  for  in  good  play- 


ing.  His  feeling  and  instinct  for  piano-playing  begin 
to  awaken.  He  forms  a  sort  of  graded  scale°  in  his 
mind,  along  which  he  places  the  playing  of  the  entire 
recital.  It  also  happens  that  the  same  piece  will 
be  played  several  times  by  different  pupils  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  he  observes  which  one  did  best  with  it. 

Along  in  the  third  grade,  or  very  early  in  the 
fourth,  the  name  of  Beethoven  begins  to  appear.  A 
short  main  part  from  the  Minuet  of  the  Beethoven 
sonata  in  G,  Op.  49,  No.  2,  is  available  in  the  second 
grade;  and  all  of  it  can  be  done  by  the  end  of  the 
third.  The  slow  movement  in  C,  from  the  Sonata  in 
G,  Op.  14,  No.  2,  is  available  in  the  early  fourth 
grade;  and  so  on.  Then,  too,  the  name  of  Bach 
begins  to  show  up.  There  is  a  minuet  in  B-flat  avail¬ 
able  in  third  grade.  One  of  the  advanced  girls  plays 
such  a  piece  as  the  “Preamble  in  E  Major”  (Peters’ 
Bach  Album)  from  the  violin  sonata,  and  as  the 
piece  takes  most  excellent  technic,  and  goes  in  a 
sort  of  “perpetual  motion”  rush,  it  takes  finely.  All 
the  children  are  pleased  at  this.  The  Bouree  in  G 
Major  (wrongly  named  “Loure”  in  my  Phrasing, 
Book  II)  is  another  very  popular  number;  also  some 
of  the  preludes  of  the  “Well-Tempered  Clavichord” 
and  the  “Inventions.”  So,  by  the  time  a  boy  has 
followed  up  these  recitals  for  a  couple  of  years,  his 
musical  horizon  begins  to  enlarge. 

Now  and  then  a  rious  piece  goes  beyond  them, 
let  at  a  recent  recital  Beethoven’s  “Sonata  Appas¬ 
sionato”  was  played  entire  by  a  young  lady  who  had 
played  the  first  movement  at  an  earlier  recital,  and 
of  all  the  program  this  piece  pleased  perhaps  best  of 
all.  I  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  good  looks 
and  ^singularly  pleasing  manner  and  “sweet  serious¬ 
ness”  of  the  girl  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
If  we  were  to  be  introduced  to  heaven  by  a  crabbed- 
looking,  seamed  old  angel,  the  scenery  would  have  to 
be  extra  pleasing  to  overcome  the  impression. 

Naturally  the  more  difficult  pieces  appeal  to  the 
children  more  and  more  as  they  advance,  because 
the  child  wishes  to  be  able  to  make  such  effects 
himself.  He  gets  “next”  to  many  and  many  a  piano 
effect  which  otherwise  might  pass  him  unnoticed. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  many  teachers  that  if 
the  young  players  are  to  be  brought  out  it  would  be 
better  to  put  them  in  a  class  by  themselves;  and 
that  to  intermingle  advanced  players  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  to  place  the  children  in  too  disadvantageous 
a  position  with  relation  to  the  others.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  wrong  idea  is  often  held  regarding  the  real 
meaning  and  use  of  the  regular  class  musicales.  The 
object  is  not  display,  but  for  the  pupil  to  be  able 
to  play  one  or  more  of  the  pieces  studied  since  the 
previous  musicale,  the  pieces  which  have  best  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  question  whether  one  pupil  makes  a 
better  show  than  another  is  carefully  kept  out,  as 
far  as  possible.  A  rather  slow  girl  may  play  a 
melody  of  no  great  difficulty,  which  shows  more 
progress  (for  her)  than  a  very  showy  piece  by  some 
other.  We  find  that  the  difficult  pieces  can  be  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  program  without  doing  any  par¬ 
ticular  harm;  and  we  find  that  the  young  pupils 
attend  just  as  carefully  to  one  kind  of  piece  as  to 
another.  In  talking  over  things  afterward,  we  find 
them  appreciative  of  the  playing  of  their  own  mates, 
according  to  the  good  qualities  shown. 

It  is  also  a  very  difficult  question  at  what  time  it 
is  desirable,  if  ever,  to  begin  to  rub  up  what  we 
might  call  the  musical  bump  of  “specialized  rever¬ 
ence,”  by  which  I  mean  reverence  for  names  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  great  composers,  in  place  of  depending 
upon  an  actual  and  living  pleasure  in  their  music  or 
in  some  few  pieces  of  it.  To  admire  a  piece  because 
it  is  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  is  all  very  well 
as  a  worshipful  attitude,  but  as  indicating  a  step 
towards  musical  intelligence  is  questionable. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  clubs  of 
small  players,  in  which  a  program  is  devoted  to  the 
works  of  one  composer.  A  “paper”  is  generally  read, 
and  the  effort  is  to  place  that  particular  composer 
upon  the  highest  pinnacle — quite  in  the  manner  of 
the  usual  funeral  sermon.  We  find  also  now  and 
then  a  few  statistics  given  as  indispensable  “facts” 
about  such  and  such  a  composer,  to  be  learned  by 
heart  and  always  kept  in  mind.  I  doubt  the  advan¬ 


tage  of  this,  at  least  in  the  direction  toward  which 
we  are  trying  to  work.  I  will  not  lay  down  a  law 
as  to  the  period  in  childlife  when  ignorance  of  great 
names  begins  to  be  disgraceful  and  to  reflect  upon 
the  teacher,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  children 
are  loaded  up  with  facts,  biographical  and  historical, 
at  school— loaded  to  the  guards  or  the  gills;  and  it 
has  been  suspected  by  some  educators  that  a  person 
may  be  what  you  would  call  “plumb  full”  of  facts 
and  yet  be  ignorant. 

What  I  would  rather  have  happen  to  any  child  of 
mine  when  very  young  in  music  would  be  to  learn 
(if  possible  to  remember)  that  such  and  such  pieces 
by  such  and  such  an  author  are  good  to  hear,  en¬ 
joyable,  “splendid,”  “interesting,”  even  “cute”  if  we 
must  have  it.  That  something  by  that  composer  has 
once  entered  into  his  most  cherished  being  by  way 
of  the  ears  and  the  musical  perceptions.  When  such 
an  experience  has  once  been  made,  there  is  a  chance 
that  it  may  be  followed  by  another,  and  so  on  until 
the  pupil  knows  that  composer. 

In  trying  to  get  them  interested  in  the  works 
of  very  classical  composers,  such  as  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  there  is  one  difficulty  we  must  not  over¬ 
look.  There  are  fashions  in  consciousness.  The 
Mozart  and  Haydn  fashion  was  that  of  a  very 
agreeable  and  open-minded  personality.  Haydn  is 
musical  enough  and  fresh— provided  *his  music  is 
well  enough  played;  and  so  is  Mozart.  If  we  take 
the  Grieg  second  piano  parts  and  add  them  to  the 
Mozart  sonata  the  child  has  just  learned,  and  play 
the  two-piano  arrangement  in  the  musicale,  we  ac¬ 
complish  several  good  ends.  Mainly,  the  playing  has 
to  be  better  in  order  to  go  effectively  with  accom¬ 
paniment;  then  the  music  is  now  not  simply  of 
Mozart,  but  of  Mozart  as  reinforced  by  Grieg.  If  I 
wanted  to  point  a  biographical  moral  in  this  case, 

I  would  have  something  of  Grieg  played  earlier,  and 
the  Mozart  movement  played  without  accompaniment 
and  then  immediately  repeated  with  Grieg’s  accom¬ 
paniment.  This  is  a  third-grade  act.  A  little  later 
it  would  do  them  no  harm  to  know  that  this  sweet¬ 
sounding  Mozart  was  master  of  the  beautiful  in 
music  to  a  degree  which  few  masters  have  equaled. 

Girls  and  boys  alike  have  a  tendency  nowadays 
toward  the  more  intense  moods,  such  as  we  find  in 
Beethoven’s  so-called  “Moonlight”  sonata  and  the 
nocturnes  of  Chopin.  These  awaken  the  students  of 
12  to  14,  while  the  younger  ones  rarely  care  much 
for  them.  Still  it  does  them  good  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sound  of  them. 

The  natural  introduction  to  what  I  have  called 
“thematic”  music  is  through  the  orchestra,  where  the 
passing  about  of  a  striking  bit  of  melody  from  one 
instrument  to  another  gives  the  character  of  a  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  play  of  tonal  design  is  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  and  enjoyed. 

Next  best  to  hearing  orchestra  is  to  practice  a 
two-piano  piece  written  in  thematic  style.  Such  a 
piece  well  played  by  the  older  pupils,  and  first  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  class,  calling  attention  to  the  different 
themes,  will  promote  this  habit  of  listening.  I  am 
thinking  of  such  a  piece  as  Saint-Saens’  “Variations 
for  Two  Pianos,”  upon  the  Trio  of  Beethoven  in  the 
“Minuet  in  E-flat,”  Op.  31,  No.  2.  This  trick  of 
enjoying  thematic  hearing  may  be  acquired  from 
hearing  the  Bach  “Preamble,”  already  mentioned, 
well  played.  First  call  attention  to  the  main  theme 
and  then  to  the  most  frequently  introduced  subor¬ 
dinate  themes;  then  have  it  well  played,  by  a  pupil 
well  beyond  it, — if  one  ever  is  beyond  it, — and  the 
jolly  movement  and  the  often  recurring  theme  will 
be  followed  with  pleasure. 

My  conclusions,  then,  are  these: — 

There  is  a  habit  of  listening  to  music;  it  has  to  be 
acquired  early. 

Every  good  composer  has  something  which  a  child 
will  like  if  well  played  and  presented  agreeably. 

When  a  child  becomes  interested  in  the  music,  in 
one  piece,  by  a  great  composer,  then  it  is  time  to 
add  another  piece  to  the  list,  and  to  begin  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  composer,  but  not  too  much. 

lo  advise  a  pupil  to  love  a  piece  because  it  is  by 
a  great  master  is  to  hoodoo  the  piece;  the  child  will 
never  like  it.  Remember  how  you  hate  to  read  a 
book  somebody  tells  you  over  and  over  again  you 
“really  ought”  to  read! 

I  he  ideal  is  to  lead  the  child  to  love  the  best  music 
— in  so  far  as  that  music  is  not  beyond  him — i.e., 
impossibly  beyond  him.  But  in  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  move  upon  the  opening  spirit'  of  the 
child  in  all  these  various  ways  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  easier  than  it  sounds. 
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MODERN  FINGERING  AND  ITS  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  PRINCIPLES. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  ECCARIU8-SIEBER 
BY  W.  I.  ANDRUSS. 


II. 

7.  Expressive  playing  likewise  demands  a  change 
of  fingering  in  the  double-note  figures,  so  that  the 
shortest  notes  may  not  be  too  faint.  Here  too  the 
the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mechanical  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument. 


3  4  4  3 

R.  H.  4  5112  1  L.  H. 
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In  example  ft  the  changing  of  fingers  insures  clear¬ 
ness,  an  occasional  distinct  enunciation  of  the  re¬ 
peated  notes  in  thirds. 

8.  The  choice  of  a  fingering  is  difficult,  when  tied 
notes  limit  the  free  movement  of  the  hand. 


13.  1 
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Cramer-Bulow,  Etude  7. 


9.  In  playing  melodies  the  silent  change  of  fingers 
on  a  note  often  aids  in  executing  a  tie. 

(in  the  following  example  the  change  of  fingers  in 
repetitions  of  notes  finds  application.) 


10.  The  portamento  permits  great  freedom: — 

15.  Chopin,  Op.  26,  No.  1. 


R.  H. 
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In  example  15  the  regular  fingering  for  chromatic 
runs  would  be  much  less  desirable. 

With  the  examples  here  presented  the  wide  domain 
of  the  science  of  fingering  is,  of  course,  far  from 
being  exhausted;  still,  the  aim  we  had  in  view  may 
have  been  completely  reached  with  their  aid.  We 
desired  to  make  both  teacher  and  student  aware  of 
the  manifold  possibilities  of  execution  and  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  this  important  matter  by  practical 
study  of  technic,  but  most  of  all  to  furnish  the 
teacher  with  the  most  convincing  proof  that  nowa¬ 
days  a  pupil  cannot  be  educated  to  the  demands  of 
the  new  literature  if  his  instruction  is  so  one-sided 
as  to  be  strictly  confined  to  old  study-pieces,  etudes, 
and  classical  sonatas. 

One  who  would  acquire  an  understanding  of  mod¬ 
ern  piano-playing  must,  after  the  acquisition  of 
fundamental  solid  technic  (by  the  mastery  of  scale 
playing,  etc.),  at  once  direct  his  efforts  (with  the 
aid  of  easier  new  etudes  and  pieces)  to  the  task 
which  contemporaneous  literature  presents  to  him. 

There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  good  composi¬ 
tions  which,  although  displaying  modern  tendencies, 
present  not  too  great  difficulties.  We  recall  the 
“Etudes  Enfantines,”  the  “Etudes  Rhythmiques  et 
Mglodiques”  of  B.  Godard  (about  the  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Heller’s  Op.  47,  and  Czerny’s  “Studies  in  Ve¬ 
locity”),  the  charming  studies  of  L.  Schyttg,  Dr. 
Henkel’s  “Studies  of  Moderate  Difficulty,”  the  “New 
School  of  Velocity”  of  C.  Meyer,  H.  Doring’s  and 
Jensen’s  “Etudes,”  etc. 

The  translator  would  add  that  the  works  of  Chopin 
furnish  examples  of  the  very  best  kind  in  fingering 
which  is  truly  pianistic,  lying  well  under  the  fingers. 
Tradition  says  that  the  master  himself  fingered  these 
for  his  pupils. 
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Studies  and  pieces  from  the  pens  of  modern  com¬ 
posers  as  well  as  the  classics  have  been  carefully 
fingered  and  edited  by  experienced  teachers  of  author¬ 
ity.  These  editions  should  be  consulted  by  the 
teacher  and  earnest  student.  Godowsky  consults 
often  'a.s  many  as  five  editions  before  deciding  on  his 
readings  as  to  notes,  fingerings,  and  interpretations. 

In  individual  pieces  of  Schumann,  and  of  Brahms, 
and  of  others  (chiefly  contemporary  composers), 
where  the  treatment  of  the  piano  is  largely  or¬ 
chestral,  fingerings  are  often  quite  unpianistic  of 
necessity.  Here  there  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  for 
the  individual  hand. 

In  my  own  teaching  experience  I  have  found  that 
pupils  are  apt  to  depart  oftenest  from  foundation 
fingerings  in  the  following  cases: — 

(a)  The  fingerings  of  triad  chords  (or  arpeggios 
derived  from  same)  where  the  pupil  will  persist  in 
using  the  third  finger  where  the  fourth  should  go, 
the  correct  fingering  being: — 


!  -* - * 
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I  agree  with  Dr.  William  Mason  that  these  finger¬ 
ings  should  be  held  invariably  through  all  keys, 
major  and  minor  (the  only  exception  being  for  a 
small  hand  in  a  chord,  as  B  major,  where  it  might 
be  an  impossibility  for  the  hand  in  question).  No 
ehord-technic  can  be  firm  and  sure  otherwise. 

(b)  In  triad  chords  after  a  lower  bass  note,  which 
are  correctly  fingered  thus: — 
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with  a  possibility  of  3  in  the  following  and  similar 
5 

cases: — 

18.  2 
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(c)  The  awkward  placing  of  the  thumb  on  black 
keys  (when  the  hand  is  sufficiently  large)  as  (cor¬ 
rectly  fingered) : — 


19.  R.  H.  5 

pnim 

Of  course  there  are  cases  where  the  thumb  may  be 
used  logically  on  black  keys,  as  in  sequence-figures, 
in  full  chords,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  exceptional 
cases. 

(d)  In  the  ornamentation  (and  passages  simi¬ 
lar)  : — 


20.  R.  H 


2  4  3  >  Depending  upon  what  follows. 

1  4  3.1 

where  the  use  of  three  fingers  always  gives  a  clear¬ 
ness  unobtainable  in  any  other  way. 

(ej  In  using  the  fifth  finger  on  black  keys  in 
chromatic  octave  runs  (where  the  hand  is  large 
enough  to  use  the  fourth  finger),  the  correct  finger¬ 
ing  being: — 

21.  R.  H.  5  4  5  4 
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In  slow  legato  octaves  for  large  hands  even  the 
third  finger  sometimes  finds  useful  employment: — 


22.  3  4  5 
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(f)  In  neglecting  to  change  fingers  on  repeated 
notes,  which  has  been  mentioned  before  in  the  trans¬ 
lation. 

The  translator  hopes  that  the  few  additional  words 
on  fingering  from  “the  wide  domain  of  the  science” 
will  be  useful  as  well  as  the  translation. 


DIRECTNESS.  OR  LOGIC  AND  SYSTEM  IN 
MUSIC-TEACHING. 


BY  ROBERT  C.  FRANCIS. 


One  tires  of  article  upon  article  in  our  music  maga¬ 
zines  on  such  topics  as:  “The  Ideal  Music-teacher,” 
“The  Teacher  and  What  He  is  Not,”  etc.,  until  one 
fairly  shrinks  from  selecting  for  his  subject  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  sermon  to  teachers  or  criticism  of 
them,  and  yet  there  are  little  hints  one  sometimes 
would  like  to  offer,  as  in  my  present  case.  In  this 
article  I  merely  wish  to  make  if  possible  a  few  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  and  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  for 
earnest  consideration.  A  countless  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  country  of  ours  are  in  dead  earnest,  and 
eager  for  any  real  practical  aid  toward  becoming 
better  teachers,  and  for  anything  and  everything  that 
will  lead  to  better  methods  of  instruction.  So  I 
venture  to  select  for  my  present  topic:  Logic  and 
System  in  Music-teaching.  I  am  sure  that  most  mu¬ 
sic  teachers  of  thought  and  earnest  purpose  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  music-teaching  is  a  disor¬ 
ganized,  illogical  process  simply  because  we  have  not 
yet  learned  the  habit  of  scientific  thinking.  What  do 
I  mean  by  that?  Systematic  thinking,  orderly  think¬ 
ing,  the  planning  of  every  detail  with  utmost  care  and 
interest;  slighting  nothing;  in  two  words,  thorough¬ 
ness  and  directness. 

The  scientist  knows  that  a  correct  result  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  when  every  preceding  step  has  been  rightly 
taken.  This  is  true  in  many  things,  but  pre-emi¬ 
nently  so  in  science.  Music  teachers  too  frequently 
seem  to  have  no  system,  no  order,  no  directness. 
They  lack  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  and  choosing  accordingly.  When 
teachers  can  think  in  a  straight  line  and  act  along 
the  same  they  are  fairly  well  equipped  for  specializa¬ 
tion  of  thought  in  their  work.  What  do  I  mean? 
Well,  teachers  have  no  right,  ever,  to  undertake  to 
instruct  another  with  a  lot  of  uncertainties.  Have 
not  all  of  us  heard  instructors  who  floundered  about 
telling  all  sorts  of  promiscuous  things  in  an  uncer¬ 
tain  manner?  What  possible  good  can  they  accom¬ 
plish?  Do  they  not  rather  harm  their  pupils? 

What,  then,  would  I  recommend  for  music-teachers’ 
training?  I  would  suggest,  first,  a  thorough  and 
careful  study  of  child-nature,  always  this — call  it 
psychology  if  you  will:  second,  pedagogy,  or  the  art 
of  imparting  what  one  knows,  in  the  best  possible 
way:  third,  music,  music,  music! 

In  pedagogic  training  the  idea  aimed  at  should  be 
to  use  every  faculty  of  observation;  the  ability  to  do 
should  be  developed,  and  the  ability  to  weigh  every 
point  and  be  able  to  come  to  correct  conclusions,  or  to 
form  correct  deductions,  should  be  cultivated. 

Proper  care  in  the  training  of  music-teachers  would 
soon  completely  revolutionize  the  profession.  Our 
schools  show  a  marked  advance  in  the  production  of 
logicaj  thought  and  study — that  is,  in  art-education. 


FROM  A  TEACHER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 


BY  C.  W.  FULLWOOD, 


Education,  culture,  and  training  are  the  founda¬ 
tion-stones  in  any  art -work;  and  personality  is  the 
finishing  touch  that  gives  the  work  life  in  creative 
or  interpretative  form. 

All  virtuosi  cannot  be  teachers;  the  principles  of 
pedagogy  must  be  mastered,  and  individuality  must 
make  the  teaching  effective. 

You  cannot  successfully  pursue  the  same  cast-iron 
method  with  every  pupil.  You  must  adapt  your 
teaching  plan  to  the  aptitude,  temperament,  and 
physical  condition  of  each  pupil. 

The  technic  dose  must  be  well  shaken  before  taken 
every  time.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  should 
shake  your  pupil  literally,  as  some  do;  but  you  must 
apportion  the  dose  to  the  needs  of  the  patient.  And 
I  think  some  pupils  are  patient  with  the  teacher 
when  he  requires  them  to  perceive  things  at  once 
which  it  has  taken  time  and  patience  for  him  to  have 
so  ready  to  bring  into  play. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  when  you  were  a  pupil 
and  struggling  with  technic  and  theory  just  as  your 
pupil  is  doing  now?  If  you  do,  it  will  induce  you 
to  be  more  patient  with  his  efforts,  and  to  be  more 
explicit  in  your  explanations. 
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FROEBEL'S  EDUCATIONAL  THEORIES  AP¬ 
PLIED  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC.1 


BY  DAISY'  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN.2 


II. 

The  child  begins  to  learn: — 

1.  W  hen  his  ideas  of  things  become  definite 
through  the  help  of  words.  He  can  be  said  to  know 
a  thing  only  when  joined  to  its  opposite,  and  all  the 
grades  betveen  are  shown  him.  For  instance,  in 
music,  loud— soft;  long— short;  high— low. 

2.  By  listening  and  imitating.  When  he  begins  to 
practice  certain  sounds,  as  dadada,  appappap,  tat- 
tattat.  The  members  of  the  family  may  carefully 
join  in  this  play.  Then  the  child  will  learn  to  listen 
to  sounds  which  he  does  not  himself  make,  and  will 
soon  begin  to  imitate  them.  This  is  the  time  tq  over¬ 
come  imperfections  in  speech.  It  needs  persistent 
care. 

Something  which  interests  him  must  be  the  “inner 
connection’"  between  the  child’s  mind  and  that  which 
he  is  expected  to  learn.  The  child  sees,  hears,  or 
feels  something  which  is  attractive  to  him  and  which 
he  can  easily  grasp  through  his  powers  of  perception. 
Iiom  this  point  he  should  be  educated  through  his 
own  self-activity,  passing  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs. 

Froebel  insists  on  spontaneity  of  action  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  activity  to  the  child’s  power,  and  on  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation  in  doing  with  the  child  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  or  teacher. 

When  little  children  are  quiet  and  contented  they 
Often  sing  to  themselves.  Froebel  says:  “This  should 
be  attended  to  and  developed  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  children,  as  the  first  germ  of  a  sense  of 
melody  and  power  of  song.”  Please  notice  especially 
the  following  sentence,  to  me  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  he  says  on  musical  training:  “Were 
this  done  a  like  self-activity  would  soon  show  itself 
in  mu$ic  as  does  at  present  in  speech.” 

Then,  speaking  by  way  of  analogy,  he  says:  “Chil¬ 
dren  whose  speech  faculty  has  been  naturally  devel¬ 
oped  and  improved  invent  words  to  express  new 
notions  or  peculiar  relations  just  observed.”  Then 
he  cites  the  case  of  the  little  one  who  made  use  of 
the  original  expressions  “woolly  leaves”  and  “father 
and  mother  stars.” 

It  is  not  necessary7  to  be  a  professional  musician  in 
order  to'  guide  the  development  of  a  little  child’s 
music  sense.  A  mother  can  help  a  child  to  draw 
straight  lines  without  herself  having  a  talent  for 
drawing.  hy,  then,  may  not  a  mother  or  teacher, 
even  though  equally  deficient  in  musical  talent, 
strengthen  the  germs  of  the  music  sense  in  the 
child  b_v  encouraging  rhythmic  motion,  rhyming,  and 
simple  singing  at  least. 

Some  persons  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  kinder¬ 
garten  tends  to  prolong  unduly  the  period  of  play, 
and  to  unfit  children  for  serious  effort  at  the  age 
v  hen  they'  should  be  earnestly'  at  work  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school.  An  eminent  writer  say's:  “There  is  a 
time  to  take  in  passively,  and  a  time  to  take  in 
actively.  The  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  those 
who  are  not  afraid  to  take  up  a  serious  task  and 
plow  through  it.”  But  Froebel  says  explicitly  that 
he  considers  it  the  first  and  foremost  object  of  child¬ 
training  to  lead  children  early  to  think,  and  likewise 
to  give  them,  early,  habits  of  work  and  industry. 

From  2  or  3  y'ears  of  age  on  to  about  7  years  is 
the  period  for  bringing  out  what  is  in  the  child. 
Gieat  pains  should  be  taken  that  he  sees  things 
definitely  and  names  them  rightly.  “This  applies  not 
only  to  objects,  but  to  their  properties.  During  this 
period  the  child  talks  a  great  deal  in  his  play.  He 
supposes  that  everything  feels  and  speaks.  The 
name  and  the  thing  are  identical  in  his  mind.  Be¬ 
cause  he  begins  to  represent  his  inner  being  out¬ 
wardly’,  he  thinks  that  the  objects  about  him  (jo 
the  same  thing.  3  Now  should  begin  the  learning 
of  scale  intervals  with  syllable  and  number  names, 
and  their  representation  by  cards  upon  which,  in 
some  simple,  but  attractive,  way  the  relations  of 
the  \arious  scale  tones  to  the  tonic  may  be  repre¬ 
sented. 


1  From  “Musical  Moments  with  Children,  or  the 
Art  of  Developing  the  Musical  Side  of  Child  Nature.” 
1  Copyright,  1902,  by  Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman. 
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Bqyhood,  up  to  12  years,  is  the  time  “to  internalize 
the  external.”  In  this  stage,  particularly  just  at  the 
beginning,  children  delight  in  deciphering  all  manner 
Of  symbols,  in  learning  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
cipher,  and  even  to  learn  musical  notation  and  to 
practice  writing  it.  This  is,  of  course,  just  the  time 
to  begin  musical  notation.  But  it  is  too  complex 
to  be  mastered  in  early  childhood.  The  different 
problems  connected  with  sight  reading  must  be  taken 
up  one  at  a  time ;  and  so  the  whole  process  mav  be 
easily  conquered  with  no  sense  of  difficulty,  and  in 
a  shorter  time  than  when  attempted  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  way'.  In  this  period  Froebel  insists  that  in¬ 
struction  must  consist  of  both  example  and  word, 
the  child  must  not  only7  be  told  how  to  sing  or  play' 
the  music,  but  must  be  shown  continually. 

Pi  evious  to  this  time  the  child  has  developed  an 
excellent  rhythmic  sense;  he  can  beat  and  can  count 
the  two  kinds  of  meter — simple  duple  and  simple 
triple — and  can  recognize  them  when  heard;  can 
beat  all  rhythms  of  medium  difficulty;  knows  the 
intervals  of  the  major  scale,  at  least; ’he  knows  the 
tiiads  by  heart,  or,  as  we  might  say7,  he  is  able  to 
spell  them;  he  can  distinguish  by  sound  the  major, 
minor,  and  diminished  triads;  he  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  distinguish  them  and  the  dominant  sev¬ 
enth  chord  by  ear,  especially  when  heard  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other;  he  knows  the  comparative 
values  of  notes  and  the  corresponding  rests;  the 
letter  names  of  the  keys;  he  can  form  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  scales  and  begin  to  form  minor  scales;  he  can 
S'Pplj  f^e  proper  syllable  and  numeral  names  to 
s9ale  tones,  that  is,  in  two  keys,  C  and  G;  he  can 
sing  with  spontaneity — from  the  heart;  has  orig¬ 
inated  interesting,  childlike  melodies;  in  short,  re¬ 
gards  music  as  a  means  of  expression.  Naturally, 
it  is  time  now  to  give  this  musical  language  a  body 
in  the  form  of  notes  printed  upon  the  staff.  With 
the  growth  of  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  sense  nat¬ 
urally'  is  cpupled  a  simple,  but  effective,  muscular 
training  and  the  beginning  of  pianoforte  playing. 

In  the  training  of  the  voice,  those  who  can  sing 
may  be  of  great  direct  service  to  the  others,  and  of 
great  indirect  service  to  themselves  as  well,  by  sing¬ 
ing  the  songs  and  furnishing  musical  example  for 
the  others  if  necessary.  Moreover,  listening  to  sin¬ 
gle  tones  with  the  others,  and  finding  pitches,  and 
boating  rhythms  will  greatly7  enhance  their  interest 
and  increase  their  natural  pow'ers. 

If  tactfully'  managed,  those  who  cannot  sing  songs 
need  suffer  from  no  W'ounded  feelings,  any  more  than 
those  who  cannot  express  themselves  easily7  with  the 
pencil,  or  those  who  cannot  construct  skiifuily  with 
the  blocks.  Children  are  greatly'  interested  in  each 
other’s  progress,  and  the  work  in  the  elements  of 
music  can  be  made  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  interesting 
and  popular  as  the  singing  of  songs.  Of  course, 
e\eiy7  kindergartner  should  be  fully7  enlightened  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  child  voice — its  scope,  power, 
and  proper  use.  Thanks  to  the  printing-press,  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  this  is  easily  attainable. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  every7  kindergartner’s  prepara¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  produce  and  to  recognize  good 
tones  made  with  the  voice.  Every  mother  who 
undertakes  her  child’s  musical  training  should  do 
the  same.  A  little  judicious  vocal  training  would 
increase  the  feeling  of  physical  vigor  and  be  both 
pleasurable  and  interesting.  Not  to  go  into  any 
details  of  voice  culture,  a  word  ought  to  be  said  to 
those  teachers  who  have  low  or  loud  voices.  Sing 
lightly,  using  the  head  tones,  and  depend  all  y7ou  can 
upon  some  of  the  singers  among  the  children  for 
examples. 

Childrens  interest  in  music,  as  well  as  in  anything 
eise,  is  enhanced  by  the  exercise  of  their  creative 
faculty,  of  their  powers  of  originality.  When  ap¬ 
proached  in  this  way,  music  has  added  charms  for 
the  child.  Tiny  songs  from  the  heart,  1  mean  orig¬ 
inal  melodies  and  words,  will  bloom  in  this  musical 
garden.  “Up  to  7  years,  the  child  is  watched  and 
helped  to  utter  itself  naturally.  From  this  time 
on  instruction  predominates.”1 

Music  in  the  kindergarten — and  the  two  sueceed- 
ing  y  ears  should  be  used  only  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  feelings.  It  should  be  learned  by  imita¬ 
tion  with  no  suggestion  of  printed  page.  Music  is 
the  language  of  the  heart,  and  the  singing  should  be 
from  the  heart,  which  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  beautiful  means  of  cultivating  right  feelings  and 
sentiments.  But  the  leader  and  those  who  can  sing 

1  Froebel. 


should  do  the  singing.  To  assuage  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  those  who  would  like  to  sing  the  song  but 
cannot  do  it,  set  them  to  singing  it  (chanting)  on- 
one  tone,  focusing  all  the  attention  upon  the  mind 
pictures  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  song.  This 
strengthens  the  imagination  of  all  the  children,  if 
at  times  the  kindergartner  can  herself  sing  and  play 
sweetly,  the  ideal  of  music  in  the  kindergarten  is 
attained.  Music  expressively  sung  or  played  to  chil¬ 
dren,  daily  if  possible,  is  the  best  means  of  general 
musical  culture  for  the  child,  as  well  as  for  the  adult. 
Singers  regularly  employed  to  visit  the  children  in 
their  schools  and  sing  to  them,  would  best  do  this; 
for  not  every  person  can  at  present  sing  even  simple 
songs  beautifully.  But  if  mother  or  teacher  is  sure 
she  cannot  sing  “beautifully7,”  she  must  sing  her  best, 
foi  singing  the  y7oung  child  should  hear.  Along  with 
this  general  musical  culture,  and  at  least  equally 
important,  is  the  daily  development  of  the  listening 
ear,  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  the  living 
knowledge  of  all  that  goes  under  the  head  of  the 
elements  of  music,  except  actual  note-reading,  a  de¬ 
mand  tor  which  will  be  created  by7  the  time  the 
second  grade  of  primary  school  is  reached,  when 
musical  notation  ma_v  be  attempted. 

The  musical  status  and  capabilities  of  the  average 
child  when  he  enters  kindergarten  should  be  made  a 
systematic  study.  The  work  of  a  few  persons  rs 
manifestly  limited;  but,  if  all  interested  in  music 
lor  the  child  would  engage  irr  making  identical  ob- 
ser  \  ations,  in  time  very7  helpful  information  would 
be  gained. 

No  two  children  are  alike  musically7.  The  great 
thing  needed,  I  think,  is  the  individual  study  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  to  the  musical  equipment  which  each  actu¬ 
ally  possesses.  This  must  be  the  starting  point  for 
further  development.  Much  of  the  drawing  and 
painting  irr  kindergarten  work  are  the  result  of 
more  or  less  individual  help  from  the  kindergartner. 
With  the  same  amount  of  attention  in  music  be¬ 
stowed  upon  those  who  need  it  the  music  sense  would 
wax  vigorous  among  the  children,  instead  of  being 
the  inert  thing  it  now  is. 

If  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  training  and 
teaching  of  children  would  earnestly  try  to  follow 
out  in  music  these  broad  educational  lines  laid  down 
by  Froebel,  each  child  would  receive  the  exact  prepa¬ 
ration  which  the  recently  proposed  curriculum  for 
music  as  a  major  study  in  High  Schools  foreshadows 
will  be  necessary  to  start  at  the  beginning, — that  is, 
in  tire  earliest  years  of  the  child’s  life,— and  carried 
on  through  the  entire  school  period. 


SAYINGS  OF  SPIRIT. 


COLLECTED  BY  THALEON  BLAKE. 


It  is  wisdom  to  let  no  distasteful  task  destroy 
usefulness,  for  in  little  things  is  concealed  what  all 
seek — success.  “Who  does  must  suffer,”  said  the  im¬ 
mortal  HSschylus.  True,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
suffer  from  doing  than  from  rusting.  Read  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Ulysses. 

But  to  succeed  takes  more  than  perseverance,  in¬ 
dustry7,  high  aims  time  is  required.  Listen  what 
great  men  have  said  anent  Time.  “Secrecy  and 
celerity  are  the  soul  of  enterprise. — Scott. 

“Time  is  everything.” — Napoleon. 

“Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  waste  not  time,  for 
time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.” 

"Nothing  is  more  precious  than  time.”— From  the 
Greek. 

Think  that  to-day  will  never  dawn  again.’’ — 
Dante. 

“Have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in?” — Arnauld. 

That  last  thought  is  freighted  with  ten  thousand 
sermons.  Read  when  in  various  moods,  it  will  sug¬ 
gest  each  time  different  trains  of  ideas.  After  afl, 
what  does  it  matter  how  hard  we  toil,  or  suffer,  or 
how  great  our  mistakes  and  failures,  if  we  clinch 
our  fists,  set  hard  our  jaws,  and  struggle  on,  uncon¬ 
querable  though  defeated.  Let  each  have  inexorable 
lesolution  to  brave  all,  to-day,  to-morrow,  each  day 
thereafter,  as  light-hearted  as  may  be. 

Jog  on,  jog,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent.  the  stile-o ;  * 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day— 

Tour  sade  tires  in  a  mile-o. — Winter’s  Tale. 
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THE  etude 


August  does  not  show  any 
MUSICIANS  names  of  the  highest  rank  like 

BORN  IN  AUGUST.  some  other  months,  yet  the 
record  is  a  good  one,  contain¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  various  lines  of  musical 
activity :  — 

August  2,  Julius  Schulhoff,  pianist  and  composer, 
1825. 

August  3,  Christine  Nilsson,  singer,  1849;  Frederic 
Clay,  song  and  operetta  composer, 
1840. 

August  5,  Ambroise  Thomas,  dramatic  composer, 
1811. 

August  7,  Abbe  Maximilian  Stadler,  theorist, 
friend  of  Beethoven,  1748. 

August  8,  Julius  Stern,  conductor,  1820. 

August  9,  Nicholas  Henri  Bochsa,  harpist,  1789. 

August  10,  Carl  Friedrich  Weitzmann,  author  and 
theorist,  1808. 

August  12,  Sir  Frederic  Gore  Ouseley,  theorist, 
1825;  W.  T.  Best,  organist,  1826;  Sir 
Joseph  Barnby,  c  inposer,  1838;  Jean 
Louis  Nicode,  pianist  and  composer, 
1853. 

August  13,  Sir  George  Grove,  author  and  musical 
critic,  U'20. 

August  It,  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  composer  and 
organist,  1810. 

August  15,  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel,  joint  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  metronome,  1772. 

August  16,  Heinrich  Marsehner,  dramatic  composer, 
1795. 

August  17,  Pierre  Leonard  Leopold  Benoit,  com¬ 
poser,  1834. 

August  18,  Benjamin  Louis  Pam  Godard,  com¬ 
poser,  1849;  Friedrich  Wieek,  teacher 
and  iatlier  of  Clara  Schumann,  17S5. 

August  19,  Nicolo  Porpora,  dramatic  composer, 
1686;  Antonio  Salieri,  dramatic  com¬ 
poser,  1750. 

August  21,  Otto  Goldschmidt,  pianist  and  con¬ 
ductor,  founder  of  the  Bach  choir, 
husband  of  Jenny  Lind,  1829. 

August  22,  Joseph  Strauss,  composer,  1S27 ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell  Mackenzie,  composer 
and  conductor,  1847;  Fdouard  Silas, 
composer,  1827. 

August  23,  Moritz  Moszkowski,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1854. 

August  24,  Erast  Liibeck,  pianist  and  composer, 
1829. 

August  26,  Aloys  Schmidt,  educational  composer, 
1788. 

August  28,  Teresa  Milanollo,  violinist,  1827;  Wal¬ 
ter  Cecil  Macfarren,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1826. 

August  29,  Raphael  Georg  lviesevvetter,  author  and 
musical  arclneologist,  1773;  Felix 
Mottl,  conductor,  1856. 

August  30,  Adolph  Friedrich  Hesse,  composer  and 
organist,  1809. 

August  31,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Helmholtz, 
writer  on  musical  acoustics,  1821. 

*  It  *  f 

There  was  great  commo- 
HOW  TilE  DISCORDS  tion  in  the  music  room  one 
WERE  BROUGHT  night  after  a  recital  had 
INTO  HARMONY.  been  given,  and  all  was  still; 

and  what  do  you  think  was 
the  cause?  Why  a  lot  of  small  black  notes  in  Grieg’s 
“Bridal  Procession”  were  bewailing  the  fact  that  other 
notes,  no  larger,  and  certainly  no  sweeter  in  tone, 
were  made  so  much  more  of  than  they.  Even  some 
of  the  big  white  half  notes  had  a  grievance. 

“Did  you  notice,”  asked  two  half  notes,  “how  he 
accented,  and  held  the  e  and  p  in  the  last  half  of 
the  measure  throughout  the  piece — and  they  only 
quarter  notes?” 


“Yes,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  way  the  sixteenth 
just  before  me  is  brought  out,  besides  having  a  dot 
of  time  added  to  it,  which,  mind  you,  is  taken  away 
from  me  and  it  also  has  graces  thrown  over  it.” 


“Tliere's  no  accounting  for  the  taste  of  an  artist. 
He  will  linger  over  and  hold  some  commonplace  note 
in  the  most  idiotic  way,  and  then  rush  a  lot  of  us 
into  a  regular  cascade,  where  one  is  not  noticed — 
unless  lie’s  left  out,”  said  a  discouraged  little  thirty- 
second. 

“Oh,  but  it  is  heavenly  to  be  brought  out  by  a 
master  like  Grieg,  and  have  him  linger  lovingly  over 
you,”  sang  e  and  p. 


Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the 
master,  Grieg.  He  must  have  been  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  little  thirty-seconds  who  were  making 
more  noise  than  ail  the  rest. 

He  came  to  the  piano  summoned  the  children  of 
his  fancy  before  him,  and  played  until  way  into  the 
night.  How  he  played — how  lovingly  he  caressed  the 
dear  little  staccato  notes!  The  strong  ones  rang 
cut  as  they  never  rang  before,  and  the  smallest  black 
i  nps  chased  one  another  playfully  until  each  felt  that 
he  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  procession,  for 
not  one  was  forgotten. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in 
(  LASS  MEETING  publishing  in  this  department  of 
IDEAS.  The  Etude,  a  notice  sent  out 

to  pupils  last  fall  by  Mr.  Carl 
W.  Grimm,  of  Cincinnati,  in  regard  to  his  proposed 
series  of  class  meetings.  Mr.  Grimm  reports  very 
satisfactory  results.  We  wish  we  could  take  space 
to  publish  in  full  the  sixteen  programs  given  during 
the  season  of  1903-1904.  The  outline  that  follows 
should  have  useful  suggestions  to  other  teachers:  — 

The  object  is  to  promote  musical  intelligence  and 
interest  in  every  direction,  that  pupils  learn  to  play 
without  fear,  to  study  with  more  definite  aims,  to 
gain  knowledge  of  the  great  composers,  and  to  take 
delight  in  their  works,  and  thus  to  have  higher  ideals 
in  music. 

The  following  “Subjects”  (consisting  of  readings 
and  the  performance  of  suitable  selections)  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  season  1903-1904: — 

Senior  Class. — Beethoven:  Music  to  “Egmont”; 
Mozart:  Opera,  “Marriage  of  Figaro”;  Wagner: 
Opera,  “Tannhauser”;  Haydn:  Life  and  Works; 
Mozart:  Life  and  Works;  Dvorak;  Henselt; 

Chaminade;  Beethoven:  Symphony,  “Eroica”;  Ob¬ 
ject  Lesson  on  “Variations”;  National  Music  and  a 
Musical  Domino  Party. 

Junior  Class. — Haydn,  Life  and  Works;  Mozart, 
Opera:  “Magic  Flute”;  dementi’s  and  Kuhlau’s 
Sonatinas;  Object  Lesson  on  “Descriptive  Music”; 
Talk  on  “The  Power  of  Time”;  several  Miscellaneous 
Programs  and  a  Musical  Domino  Party. 

The  music  will  be  performed  by  piano  pupils,  as¬ 
sisted  sometimes  by  vocalists  or  violinists,  etc. 

Besides  the  study  of  famous  Symphonies,  Over¬ 


tures,  etc.,  in  four-,  six-,  and  eight-  hand  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  playing  of  Trios  lor  piano,  violin,  and 
’cello  will  be  made  a  feature  in  order  to  afford  pupils 
further  advantages  in  ensemble  playing  and  also  to 
add  to  their  enjoyment  of  music. 

All  students  desirous  of  increasing  their  knowledge 
have  the  free  use  of  a  select  library  of  musical  litera¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  biographies,  histories,  esthetics  of 
music,  dictionaries,  criticisms  and  essays,  musical 
novels,  etc.  Such  pupils  will  receive  assistance  in 
choosing  books  suitable  for  them  to  read. 

Not  all  pupils  perform  at  a  dass  Meeting,  but  only 
those  who  have  something  appropriate  to  contribute 
to  the  occasion;  but  all  are  expected  to  attend. 
Parents  are  requested  to  be  present  at  these  meetings 
in  order  to  show  their  interest  in  the  pupils’  progress 
and  work.  The  Glass  Meetings  are  not  limited  to  the 
pupils  only;  each  may  bring  a  guest. 

*  *  * 

There  are  a  few  more  words 
MUSIC  SCHOOL  used  in  Music  that  it  is  worth 
TALKS.1  while  to  question  closely,  to  find 

V.  out  where  they  came  from  and 

what  they  once  meant. 

Ballad. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  simple  song  is  called  a 
Ballad,  but  few  know  what  a  curious-  pedigree  the 
word  Ballad  has.  There  is  a  Greek  word  hallo,  which 
means  to  throw.  From  this  the  Greeks  made  another 
word,  balljidzo,  which  means  “to  throw  the  legs 
about.”  Then  the  Latins  took  the  word  and  made  it 
bullure — which  means  “to  dance.”  There  was  a  time 
- — not  so  very  long  ago — when  dancing  w  as  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  singing;  therefore  the  songs  that  were 
used  to  accompany  dancing  were  called  •‘Ballads.” 
Then  other  meanings  began  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  word.  A  long  story  told  in  verse — generally  in 
the  meter  that  is  called  common  time  in  hymns,  was 
called  a  “Ballad,”  such  as  Longfellow’s  lovely  ballad — 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.”  In  the  form  Bullet 
it  means  an  elaborate  performance  in  dancing  on  the 
stage;  in  the  form  Ball  it  means  an  assemblage  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  this  purpose  of  dancing; 
last  of  all,  in  the  form  Ballade  it  is  used  by  Chopin 
as  a  name  for  a  long  instrumental  composition  of 
great  variety  and  beauty. 

Orchestra. 

Speaking  of  dancing  at  once  reminds  us  of  the 
Orchestra. 

The  Greek  name  for  a  dancer— that  is,  one  who 
danced,  not  only  “threw  his  legs  about” — was  or- 
chester  (the  last  e  long).  In  the  Greek  theaters  (we 
cannot  get  on  without  bringing  in  the  Greeks)  the 
place  we  call  the  parquet  was  the  place  where  the 
actors  and  chorus  performed.  One  of  the  chief  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  chorus  was  to  dance.  Dancing  was 
then  a  religious  affair,  not  an  amusement,  and  the 
place  where  they  danced  was  called  the  “ orchestra ” — 
which  simply  means  place  for  dancing.  By  one  of 
those  curious  perversions  that  so  often  occur  with 
words,  when  theaters  began  to  be  built  with  a  raised 
stage  for  the  actors,  the  musicians  were  placed — as 
they  still  are — on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  stage,  and 
—at  once — the  name  of  the  floor — “orchestra” — was 
given  to  the  musicians — and,  as  though  this  was  not 
enough  in  the  way  of  change,  the  instruments  they 
played  were  also  called  the  “orchestra.”  So  we  find 
that  Ballad  and  Orchestra  both  come  from  words  that 
originally  meant  “to  dance.” 

Stop. 

There  is  another  puzzling  word  that  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  organ,  that  is  Stop.  The  present 
writer  was  once  asked  by  an  inquisitive  friend:  “Why 
do  they  call  them  Stops — they  ought  to  be  called 
Goes.”  It  appears  to  have  come  about  as  follows: 
When  organs  were  first  made  there  was  no  contriv¬ 
ance  for  cutting  off  any  of  the  rows  of  pipes.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  organ  was  full  all  the  time.  When  the 
invention  of  the  slide  made  it  possible  to  shut  off 
any  of  the  rows  of  pipes  at  will  the  mechanism  by 
which  it  was  done  was  called  a  Stop ,  because  it 
stopped  the  sounding  of  the  pipes  in  the  row  to  which 
it  belonged;  but,  as  we  have  so  often  found  to  be 


1  If  the  readers  of  the  Children’s  Page  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  the  stories  of  other  terms  in  Music, 
and  will  notify  the  Editor,  the  words  in  question  will 
be  submitted  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  discussion.  We  do  not 
promise  that  all  will  be  written  up;  only  those  that 
are  most  interesting. 
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the  ease,  the  name  of  the  mechanism  very  soon  was 
applied  to  the  set  of  pipes  it  controlled,  and  Diapason 
Stop,  instead  of  meaning  the  thing  that  stopped  the 
diapason  from  sounding,  began  to  mean  the  pipes 
that  were  kept  from  sounding. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  the  vocabulary  of 
"  has  come  into  existence  in  such  irregular  ways 


as  that  of  music.  It  would  seem  that  mankind  were 
always  at  a  loss  when  it  was  to  be  described;  hence 
thej  had  to  borrow  words  from  other  things  and 
change  the  meanings  of  other  words  or  use  one  word 
to  mean  several  things,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  precision.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  cannot  do  as  was  done  with  chemistry 
and  botany.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  old 
systems  of  naming  things  were  verv  defective  new 
ones  were  devised  which  in  a  very  short  time  put  the 
old  systems  out  of  existence. — H.  A.  Clarke. 

•fr  *  * 

Ten  of  the  little  people  in  my  chil- 
A  FAIR!  dren’s  class  presented  a  “Fairy  Pro- 
PROGRAM.  gram”  which  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  rest  of  the  class,  their  parents  and 
friends.  It  also  helped  those  taking  part  to  form 
new  ideas  in  interpretation.  To  make  the  girls  look 
as  fairylike  as  possible  they  were  asked  to  wear 
white  dresses. 

These  pieces  were  played:  “Fairies,”  Ridley  Pren¬ 
tice;.  “Wood  Nymphs,”  “Twilight  Dance  of  the 
Fairies,’  and  “Bells  are  Ringing  in  Fairy  Dell,”  by 
Bertha  Metzler;  “Fairy  Hunting  Song,”  C.  W.  Krog- 
mann;  “Dance  of  the  Sylphs,”  Heins;  “Elfin  Dance,” 
Heins;  Gnome  Chimes,  Lange;  “Sleeping  Beauty,” 
Goerdeler;  “Cinderella,”  Bendel. 

On  the  first  eight  numbers  a  talk  something  like 
this  was  given:  1.  The  first  piece— “Fairies” — por¬ 
trays  the  daintiness  and  graceful  motions  of  the 
fairy.  2.  We  are  now  going  into  the  enchanted  for¬ 
est  to  watch  the  “Wood  Nymphs,”  the  dainty  fairies 
of  the  forest.  I  imagine  a  boundless  tract  covered 
with  wonderful  trees,  the  leaves  keeping  up  a  gentle 
rustle;  in  and  out  among  the  trees  flit  countless 
nymphs  in  purest  white,  peeping  from  behind  the 
leaves,  playing  with  each  other  or  chasing  the  many- 
colored  butterflies.  3.  It  is  now  twilight;  there  is 
an  open  space  in  the  forest;  this  is  covered  with  soft, 
velvety  grass,  and  here,  just  as  the  day  is  done,  the 
fairies  congregate  for  their  “Twilight  Dance.”  Watch 
the  graceful  swaying  of  the  fairy  forms  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  music — when  the  moonlight  begins  to  filter 
through  the  trees  they  scamper  off  to  their  leafv 
homes.  4.  We  are  going  still  further  into  the  forest 
until  we  come  to  a  beautiful  ravine  covered  with 
wonderful  flowers,  all  of  the  most  delicate  shades. 
This  ravine  is  known  as  “Fairy  Dell.”  The  fairies 
who  live  here  are  so  fond  of  bells  that  each  one  is 
the  possessor  of  a  tiny  silver  one,  which  tinkles 
sweetly  wherever  they  go.  When  they  meet  the  bells 
are  rung  in  greeting  and  bells  are  always  ringing  in 
Fairy  Dell.  5.  One  day  the  little  fairy  men  decided 
to  make  use  of  their  forest  by  having  a  hunting 
party,  so  all  the  fairy  horses  were  saddled  and 
bridled;  the  fairy  dogs  called  and  away  they  went, 
lou  can  hear  the  bugle  plainly  and  the  galloping 
horses  as  they  hurry  by— louder  when  they  are  near 
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and  fainter  in  the  distance.  Listen  to  the  music  and 
see  what  a  jolly  time  iney  are  having. 

The  Dance  of  the  Sylphs”  is  a  gay,  light-hearted 
dance  as  though  these  were  the  merriest  of  fairies,  at 
peace  with  each  other  and  the  world. 

The  “Elfin  Dance”  is  capricious  because  the  elf  is 
the  fairy  who  is  always  trying  to  play  tricks. 

The  Gnome  is  the  fairly  who  is  supposed  to  in¬ 
habit  the  center  of  the  earth;  the  chimes  in  this  piece 
have  a  far-away,  mysterious  sound. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  “Sleeping  Beauty.” 
This  polka  is  one  of  the  dances  which  the  Prince 
dances  with  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

In  “Cinderella”  the  whole  story  is  told  so  beauti¬ 
fully  in  tone  that  we  had  it  acted  out  in  pantomime. 
It  begins  with  the  sisters’  reading  the  invitation  to 
the  ball  and  little  Cinderella  in  her  rags  trying  to 
see  what  it  is.  The  sisters  frown,  the  music  scolds, 
Cinderella  moans  (always  through  the  piano) .  Finall\ 
the  sisters  go  off  to  array  themselves  for  the  ball. 
Cindeiella  sits  down  on  the  floor,  leaning  her  elbow 
on  a  stool,  pensive  and  dejected.  The  sisters  come 
through  the  room  in  their  ball  dresses,  giving  Cin¬ 
deiella  a  parting  scolding.  Cinderella  bemoans  her 
fate,  but  finally  falls  asleep.  Then  the  fairies  come 
and  after  a  few  waves  of  their  wands  Cinderella  wak¬ 
ens  and  on  jumping  to  her  feet  finds  herself  in  a 
pretty  white  dress.  (This  was  accomplished  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  apron  over  the  dress;  the  apron  was 
fastened  only  at  the  top;  this  she  managed  to  un¬ 
button  while  going  to  sleep  and  threw  it  aside  quickly 
on  jumping  up.)  Cinderella  now  goes  off  to  the  ball. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  long  enough  to  get  apron 


and  stool  out  of  sight.  When  they  were  again 
thrown  aside  the  ball  was  in  progress.  Cinderella 
soon  appears  to  be  spied  immediately  by  the  Prince, 
who  does  not  leave  her  for  even  a  moment.  Although 
the  twelve  strokes  of  midnight  sound  very  distinct¬ 
ly,  they  are  disregarded,  but  soon  after  Cinderella 
disappears,  leaving  a  slipper  behind.  The  curtains 
are  again  dropped.  The  next  scene  finds  Cinderella 
again  in  rags,  moaning  over  the  sudden  ending  of 
her  good  times.  Then  she  falls  asleep  to  dream  she 
is  dancing  once  more  with  the  Prince.  When  the  sis¬ 
ters  come  home  Cinderella  wakens  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  is  heard  in  the  distance  the  measured  tread 
of  the  Prince’s  retinue.  As  they  approach  the  sisters 
stand  expectant.  The  sisters  cram  and  tug,  yet  the 
slipper  will  not  go  on.  As  Cinderella  slips  it  on  the 
apron  again  falls  aside.  The  Prince  drops  on  one 
knee  while  the  music  plays  beseechingly  and  tenderly. 
When  the  music  melts  into  the  “Wedding  March” 
the  Prince  and  Cinderella  lead  the  procession,  the 
others  fall  in  line,  and  all  march  several  times  around 
the  room. 

The  playing  was  done  by  an  older  sister  of  the 
child  who  acted  the  part  of  Cinderella,  so  she  had 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
all  parts. 

The  idea  of  acting  this  out  originated  not  in  the 
desire  to  please  the  audience,  but  to  prove  how  com¬ 
pletely  music  can  express  different  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions.—  May  Crawford. 

*  ■#  ■* 

On  September  17,  1903,  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Edge  met  at  her  residence  to  organize  a  music 


club.  We  selected,  for  our  name,  “The  Young  Mu¬ 
sicians’  Study  Club.”  Membership  is  limited  to  Mrs. 
Edge’s  pupils,  seventeen  in  number,  and  we  all  try  to 
abide  by  our  motto:  “Never  give  up  the  good  begun, 
however  hard,  till  it  is  done.”  Our  colors  are  light 
pink  and  light  green,  and  our  flower  a  white  rose. 
Admission  fee  is  ten  cents  and  monthly  dues  are  five 
cents.  Members  are  fined  for  tardiness,  absence,  or 
failure  in  any  club  work.  This  money  is  used  for 
club  literature  or  anything  pertaining  to'  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  club,  subject  to  the  will  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  musical  director. 

We  are  studying  composers’  biographies  as  given 
by  Mr.  Tapper  in  his  book  “First  Studies  in  Music 
Biographies.”  Have  studied  Bach  and  Mozart,  and 
are  now  studying  Handel.  We  meet  every  first 
Saturday  in  the  month,  and  after  our  regular  lesson 
a  short  musical  program  is  rendered.  Musical  games 
are  also  used.  We  will  soon  give  “An  afternoon  with 
Handel,”  to  which  our  friends  will  be  invited. — 
Willie  Himbrough,  Sec. 

The  Progressive  Music  Club  of  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  held  their  regular  monthly  meeting  April  2, 
1904.  For  roll-call  each  member  gave  a  description 
and  piano  illustration  of  the  following:  Phrasing, 
Touch,  Use  of  Pedal,  Certain  Embellishments,  Chords 
of  the  Dominant  Seventh,  and  Minor  Seales.  The 
eomposei  studied  this  time  was  Grieg,  and  many 
interesting  readings  were  given,  of  his  life.  Then  a 
question  concerning  Grieg  was  asked  by  each  member 
to  be  answered  by  all  the  other  members,  and  those 
having  correct  answers  to  all  questions  and  also  cor- 
lect  ansiveis  and  illustrations  to  roll-call  received 
prizes.  After  the  musical  program  was  ended  the 
members  were  invited  to  an  “Easter  Egg”  hunt,  and 
a  merry  time  ensued.  Then  a  game  of  musical  au¬ 
thors  was  played.  The  ages  of  the  girls  in  tins  club 
are  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  years,  and  they  have 
been  doing  some  splendid  work  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence. 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  the  solu- 
PL^ZZLE  CORNER,  tions  to  the  various  puzzles 
printed  in  the  Children’s 
Page  of  The  Etude,  issue  for  July.  We  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude  to  the  “Bio- 
giaphic-al  Picture  Gallery  series  which  has  appeared 
in  The  Etude  for  some  months  past. 

Picture  Puzzle*.  Mason  (William);  “O  Promise 
Me,”  De  Koven ;  Gottschalk. 

By  an  oversight  the  printer  in  making  up  pag:. 
283  omitted  the  letters  forming  the  anagrams.  This 
was  not  discovered  until  after  we  had  gone  to  press 
and  part  of  the  edition  had  been  printed.  The  ana¬ 
grams  follow:  — 

1.  Tin  was  not  as  lead  (the  name  of  a  celebrated 
piano  composition  in  classical  form).  2.  Ned  can 
file  (the  name  of  a  composition  by  a  living  com¬ 
poser,  descriptive  in  character).  3.  As  I  grow  ten¬ 


der  (the  title  of  a  celebrated  song  which  introduces 
a  national  air). 

I  he  letter  names  of  the  strings  of  the  violin  can 
be  arranged  to  form  a  composer’s  name.  Who  is 
this  composer?  What  pieces  do  you  know  by  this 
composer?  Do  you  know  anything  about  him?  Is 
he  living? 
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Have  you  liad  a  good  rest?  If  not,  have  you  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  an  absolute  rest  during  this  month? 
It  is  necessary  that  you  make  this  provision,  in  order 
that  with  the  new  season  you  may  begin  teaching 
with  a  body  strengthened  by  outdoor  exercise,  lungs 
invigorated  and  refreshed  by  mountain  air  or  the 
fresh  sea  breezes,  with  nerves  strengthened  and  toned 
by  the  rest  and  the  change  to  other  lines  of  activity, 
with  the  mind  keen  and  alert  after  rest  and  excur¬ 
sions  into  new  channels. 

When  the  new  season  opens  the  teacher  who  can 
say  to  himself  “I  have  had  a  good  rest”  will  feel  like 
going  back  to  work.  But  the  teacher  who,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  has  been  compelled  to  forego  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  and  a  needed  rest,  will  be  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  Both  the  teacher  who  has  had  a  month  or 
more  in  the  mountains,  by  the  lakes,  by  the  seaside, 
and  the  stay-at-home  should  make  it  a  point,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  fall,  to  get  into  the  air  as  much  as 
possible  and  keep  up  the  strength.  There  is  no  exer¬ 
cise  so  easy  to  take  as  walking.  It  costs  nothing, 
but  it  pays  big  returns.  After  working  with  mind 
and  fingers,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  the  feet  a 
chance. 

*  *  * 

In  the  hurry  and  scurry  so  often  found  necessary 
in  teaching — the  stress  of  competition  being  keen — 
the  teacher  too  frequently  closes  himself  in  his  studio, 
so  to  speak,  and  cuts  himself  off  from  the  outside 
world,  particularly  from  other  members  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  profession.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  that 
the  teacher’s  interests  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  profession  at  large,  and  not  limited  to  himself. 
By  holding  aloof  from  teachers’  clubs  and  associations 
he  injures  not  only  the  profession  as  a  body,  but 
also  by  so  much  his  own  position.  If  it  be  possible, 
by  organized  work  and  mutual  good  will  to  promote 
the  interests  of  music  and  the  musical  profession, 
the  teacher  or  teachers  who  do  not  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  such  a  movement  do  not  show  them¬ 
selves  alert  and  ready  to  help  in  a  common  cause. 
This  is  the  selfish  spirit  that  prevents  our  national 
and  State  organizations  of  music  teachers  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  strength  they  should  have.  The  motto  which 
Alexandre  Dumas  ascribes  to  the  “Three  Musketeers” 
and  their  comrade  d'Artagnan,  “All  for  one  and  one 
for  all”  is  a  good  one  for  any  profession  to  adopt. 
The  teachers  who  work  together  to  improve  musical 
conditions  in  a  community  are  likely,  later,  to  reap 
the  reward  of  their  setting  aside  of  pure  selfishness. 
There  is  need  of  greater  solidarity  in  the  music  life. 
Can  we  have  more  of  it  this  year? 

*  *  * 

How  shall  we  make  our  people  more  musical? 
Such  is  the  question  that  teachers  often  ask  each 
other,  that  is  frequently  brought  up  for  discus* 
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sion  in  teachers’  association  meetings,  that  forms 
the  topic  for  writing  in  musical  journals.  The  sub 
ject  is  a  vital  one;  it  interests  every  teacher,  every 
specialist  in  musical  education,  every  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  value,  in  the  necessity,  of  art  educa¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  accomplish  results  no  special,  no 
active,  unceasing  propaganda  is  necessary.  What  is 
needed  is  a  steady,  well-c  mceived  effort  all  along 
the  line.  Every  teacher  lias  a  circle  of  pupils  and 
friends  who  can  be  urged  along  a  little,  who  can  be 
influenced  to  play  a  little  more,  to  sing  a  little  more, 
to  join  some  musical  club,  some  choral  society,  some 
choir.  Every  one  who  is  thus  led  to  devote  more 
attention  to  music  becomes  a  factor  in  musical  prog¬ 
ress.  The  more  persons  we  can  get  to  play  and 
to  sing,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  persons 
to  whom  we  can  look  for  support  of  musical  enter¬ 
prises,  and  through  their  friends,  the  larger  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  be  brought  out  to  con¬ 
certs.  One  teacher  may  in  the  course  of  a  year  add 
to  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  music  a  few 
more.  In  fact,  unless  he  does  this  he  will  be  losing 
ground,  since  every  year  some  pupils  cease  work.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  a  net  gain.  If  every  teacher 
in  the  United  States — there  are  certainly  over  100,000 
— could  influence  five  persons  to  deeper,  more  earnest 
study  and  cultivation  of  music  during  the  coming 
season,  would  not  music  show  an  advance?  It  is 
this  kind  of  work,  the  work  of  the  single  teacher, 
that  counts.  The  results  seem  small,  until  one  con¬ 
siders  the  total. 

We  suggest  to  our  teacher  readers  that  they  take 
this  thought  into  consideration;  that  they  make  a 
special  effort  to  influence  persons  outside  the  studio; 
that  they  try,  in  a  dignified  way,  to  arouse  and  in¬ 
crease  interest  in  music  in  their  own  circles  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Join  with  any 
movement  that  promises  advance. 

* *  *  * 

A  number  of  the  readers  of  Tiie  Etude  will  make 
their  first  essays  in  musical  work  this  fall.  Many 
will  take  up  private  teaching,  others  will  work  in 
schools  and  conservatories.  Both  will  find  that  the 
term  “Commencement”  as  applied  to  graduating  ex¬ 
ercises,  is  no  misnomer.  They  are  just  commencing 
their  lives.  We  learn  best  by  doing  things,  and  the 
young  teacher  will  need  all  his  courage  and  self-con¬ 
fidence  to  feel  safe  in  doing  things.  He  must  now 
act  independently,  must  think  for  himself,  must  de- 
Jeide  for  himself,  must  investigate  for  himself.  For¬ 
merly  the  burden  of  solving  teaching  problems  was 
on  his  teacher:  now  he  has  to  take  up  similar  bur¬ 
dens. 

One  thing  he  must  not  overlook.  Experience  is  a 
great  teacher;  the  young  man  who  has  courage,  will 
attack  difficulties  and  do  his  best  to  overcome  them. 
But  courage  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  teacher  must 
inform  his  mind;  must  seek  knowledge  on  subjects 
connected  with  music  and  musical  work;  must  note 
what  others  have  to  say  in  regard  to  such  mat¬ 
ters;  must  read  carefully  and  assimilate  all  the  sug¬ 
gestions  he  can  gather.  With  the  knowledge  of 
what  many  others  have  found  useful  and  successful 
he  is  better  prepared  to  meet  difficulties  that  arise; 
he  is  less  apt  to  make  mistakes  because  he  has  been 
told  what  to  avoid.  Thus  the  young  teacher  must 
aim  to  improve  his  mind  and  increase  his  knowledge. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  sit  in  the  studio  and  practice 
when  not  engaged  in  lesson-giving. 

The  young  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  college  work 
has  a  more  difficult  position  to  fill.  More  is  expected 
of  him,  because  he  will  be  compared  in  point  of 
culture  and  attainment  with  the  other  teachers,  who 
have  had  a  liberal  education.  What  is  lacking  in 
the  musician's  general  education  should  he  made 
up  by  private  work,  by  reading,  by  study.  If  the 
teacher  is  inclined  to  literature,  let  him  seek  the 
advice  of  the  professor  in  that  department:  if  he  is 
interested  in  political  and  economic  questions,  which 
are  of  great  moment  in  this  day,  he  can  get  advice 
as  to  works  to  read  and  study  from  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  department:  if  he  is  interested  in  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  and  every  musician  should  be,  he  can 
study  French,  German,  and  Italian  at  almost  any 
school  in  the  country.  The  point  is  to  do  something 
that  will  train  and  inform  the  mind. 

We  make  the  suggestion  that  students  who  are 
looking  forward  to  professional  work  will  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  select  teaching  in  a  college  or  other 
institution  of  higher  learning,  and  then  to  prepare 


themselves  for  work  by  rounding  out  their  educa¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  other  teachers. 

*  *  * 

The  obvious  phases  of  an  art — those  immediately 
connected  with  its  technic — are  naturally  the  first 
to  be  grasped,  both  by  performers  and  the  public. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  stop  when  these  have  been 
achieved.  They  fondly  imagine  that  they  have  en¬ 
tered  the  artistic  haven,  when  in  truth  they  are 
simply  beating  off-shore,  outside  the  port.  Accuracy 
of  time,  evenness  of  touch,  velocity  of  execution,  for 
instance,  are  but  of  little  avail  to  the  pianist  unless 
they  assist  him  in  making  clear  the  message  he  has 
undertaken  to  deliver.  Often  it  is  but  too  apparent 
that  he  is  unconscious  of  any  message  save  the  en¬ 
tirely  unimportant  one  that  he  has  studied  zealously 
in  a  good  school  of  technics,  that  he  has  acquired  a 
reliable,  sometimes  a  dazzling  mechanism.  This  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  as  a 
sine  qua  non  to  professional  distinction;  it  may  make 
groundlings  stare — but  it  is  not  art ;  at  least,  it  is 
only  the  lowest  round  of  a  ladder  which  reaches  to 
the  stars.  Music  is  different  from  the  other  arts  In 
requiring  a  personal  element  for  its  manifestation.  A 
picture,  or  statue,  a  poem,  can  be  enjoyed  without 
the  intervention  of  another  personality-;  music  de¬ 
mands  an  interpreter.  Herein  lies  the  snare  for  the 
executant.  He  must  acquire  control  of  his  medium  of 
expression  by  the  patient  labor  of  years;  he  must 
busy  himself  with  technical  difficulties  until  their 
mastery  almost  seems  an  end  and  not  a  means;  his 
feats  of  dexterity  call  from  the  unthinking  so  much 
wonder  and  admiration  that  he  is  tempted  to  put  the 
less  before  the  greater,  to  take  the  part  for  the 
whole.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  essay,  “The  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  Music,”  phrases  it  clearly  when  he  says: — 

“The  mischief  originates  in  the  performer’s  pre¬ 
occupation  with  himself,  for  this  largely  excludes 
occupation  with  the  composer’s  thought.  The  domi¬ 
nant  feeling  is  not  love  of  the  music  rendered,  but 
desire  for  the  applause  which  a  brilliant  rendering 
will  give.” 

The  fitting  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  cultivation 
of  a  becoming  modesty  and  the  ever-present  con¬ 
viction  that  art  is  greater  than  the  artist,  no  matter 
how  great  he  may  be. 

*  *  # 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  pope’s  edict 
concerning  music  in  the  church  it  can  hardly  help 
being  of  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  music.  As  an 
attempt  at  turning  back  the  hands  of  the  clock,  liow- 
evei-,  it  must  in  the  end  almost  inevitably  fail  of 
effect.  We  of  the  present  day  are  the  heirs  of  the 
ages;  we  can  hardly  deny  our  heritage  if  we  would. 
To  shut  the  doors  of  the  church  on  the  great  mass  of 
sacred  music  which  has  been  accumulating  during 
the  past  three  centuries  and  to  hark  back  to  the 
primitive  ideals  of  primitive  times  is  so  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age  that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  effort  will  not  succeed — at  least,  in  the  sweeping 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  formulated.  After  casting 
out  the  spirit  of  the  moneychangers  and  venders  of 
merchandise  which  has  undeniably  crept  into  the 
music  of  the  church,  it  will  undoubtedly  rise,  purified 
and  ennobled,  better  fitted  than  before  to  express  the 
deepest  feelings  and  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

It  is  said  that  the  pope  w  s  led  to  the  conviction 
that  reform  was  needed  in  church  music  by  hearing 
the  duet  from  “Norma”  sung  to  a  part  of  the  mass 
while  he  was  acting  as  celebrant.  Such  abuses  are 
not  uncommon;  the  present  writer  has  heard  the  sex¬ 
tet  from  “Lucia”  sung  to  the  “Tantum  Ergo,”  and 
the  quartet  from  “Rigoletto”  used  as  a  prelude  to 
divine  service.  These  and  similar  profanations  can¬ 
not  be  too  sternly  frowned  upon. 

Saint-Saens  has  recently  written  an  interesting  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  giving  his  views  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  change.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  twentieth 
century  should  be  bound  either  to  the  Gregorian  tone 
of  the  sixth  century  or  to  the  Palestrina  polyphony 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  idea  of  needed  reform 
is  to  confine  music  sung  in  the  church  to  such  as 
was  written  originally  to  sacred  words  and  composed 
by  those  who  understand  Latin.  He  would  by  no 
means  do  away  with  all  instruments  save  the  organ, 
but,  strangely  enough  for  a  lover  of  Bach,  he  would 
banish  the  music  of  the  Leipzig  cantor.  His  choral 
works,  he  says,  are  essentially  Protestant,  while  his 
toccatas,  fantasias,  etc.,  for  the  organ  belong  to  the 
eonccrt-room,  and  not  to  the  church. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AGILITY. 

The  writer  in  presenting  this  subject  is  aware  that 
lie  is  treating  one  of  the  most  hackneyed  among  vocal 
topics  and  is  even  repeating  himself,  having  alluded 
to  it  in  a  former  issue  of  the  The  Etude.  Its  impor¬ 
tance  and  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  younger 
teachers  to  underestimate  its  value  as  a  vocal  tonic 
justifies  reiteration,  and  we  urge  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration  followed  by  exhaustive  tests  in  the  studio. 

The  first  obstacle  to  rppid  work  is  technical,  re¬ 
lating  exclusively  to  method.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
singers  with  a  faulty  tone-production  can  develop  a 
high  degree  of  facility  in  execution ;  but  the  same  rule 
holds  good  in  this  as  in  all  singing  that  is  not  correct 
as  to  method.  It  will  result  in  early  loss  of  voice, 
01  that  which  is  quite  as  deplorable,  a  disagreeable 
sharpness  of  the  tone-quality.  The  first  requisite 
must  be  the  free  foundation.  Assuming  that  to  be 
sound,  let  us  examine  the  technic  employed  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  tone  to  the  next. 

A  pi  ominent  Italian  teacher  of  the  old  school  made 
the  following  points  in  his  first  lesson  to  a  pupil  on 
agility:  “To  gain  speed  with  ease  you  are  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  three  ways  of  passing  from 
one  note  to  the  next  incorrectly,  and  but  one  right 
Avay.  The  three  incorrect  ways  are,  first,  to  aspirate 
the  second  note;  second,  to  slur  to  the  second  note; 
and,  third,  to  jar  the  voice  as  the  secopd  is  reached, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  physical  accent.  T^ie  one  right 
way  is  to  repeat  your  vowel  on  each  succeeding  note, 
without  stopping  it  on  the  note  you  leave.”  "  Then, 
of  course,  followed  the  illustration,  which  was  a 
marvel  of  speed,  smoothness,  and  accuracy.  The 
pupil  s  efforts  to  imitate  the  master’s  effect  were  by 
means  immediately  successful,  but  she  persisted,  and 
was  rewarded  with  gratifying  success. 

In  his  observations  on  rapid  work  with  the  voice 
I  recall  one  that  then  seemed  remarkable,  but  which 
has  so  often  proved  to  be  true  that  it  is  worth  telling, 
not  only  as  a  basis  for  encouragement  for  many 
whose  voices  object  to  taking  a  scale  with  rapidity, 
but  as  an  argument  for  method  as  a  foundation  to 
agility-  He  said:  “Don't  be  discouraged;  it  will 
come;  keep  trying  not  to  try;  it  is  your  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  allow  the  scale  to  sing  itself  that  is  the  trou¬ 
ble.  If  you  get  the  three  wrong  modes  out  of  the 
way,  that  natural  action  will  follow,  and  often  it 
comes  suddenly.  Students  who  have  struggled  ap¬ 
parently  in  vain,  and  went  to  their  beds  discouraged, 
have  awakened  in  the  morning  to  find  a  new  scale 
in  their  voices;  and,  once  they  sense  the  delight  and 
case  of  the  true  method  of  taking  it,  they  can  never 
lose  it.”  A  pupil,  with  her  face  all  aglow  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  she  had 
just  discovered  she  could  sing  her  scales,  said  to 
her  teacher:  “Why,  its  just  a  trick!” 

“Indeed!’  he  replied,  “then  why  didn’t  you  do  the 
trick  before?” 

The  young  lady  blushed  and  said:  “I  meant  a 
knack.” 

“Yes,”  said  her  teacher,  “it  is  a  knack;  but  those 
who  sing  with  effort  rarely  acquire  the  knack,  and 
when  the  pupil  does  arrive  at  the  fortunate  moment 
of  control,  when  the  obstinate  muscles  and  nerves 
give  way,  and  the  true  scale  appears,  they  invariably 
wonder  why  they  didn’t  grasp  the  idea  sooner.” 

Once  the  correct  method  of  taking  the  scale  is  fixed, 
the  teacher  experiences  the  keenest  satisfaction.  lie 
knows  that  vast  opportunities  for  progress  have  been 
opened  up  to  his  pupil;  she  can  now  sing  for  a  half 
or  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  while  before  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  was  her  limit.  She  has  such  an  abundance  of 
scale  literature,  every  fresh  permutation  of  whiqh 
quickens  the  ear,  extends  the  compass,  augments 
the  control,  solidifies  and  points  the  tone,  making  it 
more  beautiful,  increases  its  carrying  quality,  and 
finally,  and  more  important  than  al!  else  gives  to 
the  voice  an  indefinable  artistic  something,  which  no 
other  practice  can  possibly  do.  The  en-ce  gains  in 
beauty,  endurance,  and  rareness  of  quality,  just  in 


proportion  as  it  practices  agility  exercises;  only, 
however,  when  the  scales  are  rightly  sung.  Don’t  try 
it  for  a  month,  but  try  it  two  hpurs  a  day  for  a  year, 
and  then  keep  up  the  practice, 

THE  SINGER  AND  MODERN  COMPOSITIONS. 

BY  F.  W.  WODELL. 

A  well-known  professional  critic  recently  wrote 
of  a  singer  that  he  forgot,  “in  the  singing  of  such 
songs  as  he  chose  last  night,  that  tonal  beauty  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  even  in  the  most  stirring 
climax.  The  songs  with  but  one  exception  were  by 
modern  composers. 

The  critic’s  warning  not  to  sacrifice  tonal  beauty 
even  in  climaxes  is  notable.  Of  late  certain  critics 
and  audiences  in  America  have  accepted  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  performances  of  vocalists  whose  sins 
against  tonal  beauty  have  been  grievous.  It  has 
sqqmed  that  a  good  presence,  personal  magnetism, 
musicianship,  dramatic  fire,  authoritativeness,  have 
carried  some  people  aAvay,  rendering  them  deaf  for 
the  time  being  to  the  most  flagrant  and  persistent 
offqnses  against  tonal  beauty  and  that  flowing  legato 
Avhieh  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  and  greatest 
charms  of  good  singing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  so-called  singing 
of  to-day  is  miscalled — it  is  really  declamation;  in¬ 
teresting,  in  a  Avay,  masterful  and  thrilling  upon 
occasion,  but  still  not  singing.  Modern  composers, 
either  ignorant  of  or  choosing  to  ignore  the  poAvers 
and  limitations,  the  peculiar  characteristics,  of  the 
singing  voice  sometimes  Avrite  for  it  in  a  manner 
Avhieh  makes  the  exhibition  of  its  special  qualities 
and  beauties  difficult,  and,  on  occasion,  impossible. 
To  sing  one  must  haA’e  something  to  sing.  If  the 
human  voice  is  to  be  heard  in  its  full  beauty,  it  must 
be  given  music  adapted  to  it. 

Such  music  will  shoAV  these  characteristics,  among 
others:  a  compass  Avithin  the  effective  limits  of  the 
Aroice ;  inteiwals  AATiich  are  vocal,  not  instrumental ; 
climaxes  properly  arranged  so  that  they  come  upon 
the  most  effective  notes  of  the  voice;  a  skilful  dis¬ 
position  of  the  text  so  that  the  number  of  consonants 
is  minimized  and  a  coincidence  of  musical  and  verbal 
accents  is  secured.  If  the  singing  voice  is  wanted 
by  the  composer  merely  for  the  purpose  of  addin- 
one  more  instrument  to  his  orchestral  mass,  then  let 
the  point  be  understood.  If  the  singing  \-oice  is  to  be 
used  for  the  delivery  of  a  thought-bearing  text,  the 
effect  of  Avhieh  is  to  be  heightened  by  tonal  beauty 
and  emotional  expressiveness,  then  must  the  com¬ 
poser  write  phrases  grateful  to  the  singing  voice; 
phrases  on  which  its  chief  characteristics — tonal 
beauty,  the  loATely  legatof  the  variation  of  power  and 
tone-color,  and  distinct  enunciation  may  be  exhibited. 
Then  must  he  so  balance  his  instrumental  force  as 
that  the  solo  Amice  may  be  properly  used, — not 
forced,— yet  the  tone  and  Avord  be  audible. 

Writing  from  Brussels,  an  excellent  violinist  and 
critic  referred  to  a  chat  with  Ysaye.  The  violin 
virtuoso  had  said  that  he  AAfould  not  play  a  certain 
concerto  because  it  gave  him  “no  opportunity  to 
sing.”  The  critic  made  this  comment:  “I  was  glad 
to  hear  this  from  the  great  Ysaye,  for  I  have  always 
been  a  firm  belieA'er  in  the  lyric  qualities  of  the  Affolin. 
This  giATing  the  Adolinist  ‘an  opportunity  to  sing’  is 
not  kept  enough  in  mind  by  modern  composers.” 

Substitute  “singer”  for  “violjnist”  and  the  state¬ 
ment  is  even  more  true.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
that  a  baritone,  almost  unknoAvn  in  Germany,  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  Nikisch  concert  in  Berlin.  A  leading 
critic — a  modern  of  the  moderns — possessing  a  large 
acquaintance  with  and  liking  for  modern  composi¬ 
tion,  condemned  the  vocalist’s  selections  as  not  beino- 
up  to  the  “high  standard”  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
programs,  and  “not  very  A'aluable  from  a  musico- 
dramatic  viewpoint.” 

But  what  of  the  performance  and  its  effect  upon 
one  of  Berlin’s  “best,  most  fashionable,  and  likewise 


most  musical  audiences”?  Just  this:  the  critic  found 
that  the  singer  s  use  of  the  mezzo,  voce  Avas  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  “consummate  art  and  most  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  his  enunciation  “marvelously  clear,”  his  intona¬ 
tion  of  HaAvless  purity,”  and  that  altogether  his 
singing  was  “one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  true 
old  Italian  bel  canto  that  one  can  hear.  Of  course, 
it  is  delightful,  and  his  art  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  here  in  Berlin,  Avhere  one  hears  so  very 
little  good  singing.”  The  audience  found  that  they 
liked  this  singing  of  the  music  of  Donizetti  and  the 
early  Verdi  so  much  that,  according  to  the  critic, 
they  •‘simply  raved”  over  the  singer  after  the  second 
effort  and  an  encore  had  to  be  granted.  Madame 
Sembrich  is  welcomed  Avith  great  acclaim  by  critics 
and  cultured  audiences  for  her  beautiful  singing  of 
singable  music.  A  leading  critic  for  a  metropolitan 
music  journal  said  of  this  artist:  “It  is  almost  a 
liberal  education  in  the  art  of  singing  to  listen  to 
the  perfection  of  her  phrasing  and  her  pure,  even 
tones,  and  to  note  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  Avhieh 
she  rounds  out  the  musical  content  of  each  aria  or 
song.”  Noav,  Avhat  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means,  for 
one  thing,  certainly,  that  the  people  are  ever  ready 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  listening  to  those  who 
utter  beautiful  sounds  and  really  sing,  that  there 
is  an  art  of  singing  which  is  more  than  mere  declama¬ 
tion,  and  that  skilled  exponents  of  that  art  may  ever 
be  sure  of  an  appreciative  hearing. 

However,  Ave  have  noAvadavs  to  deal  with  the  in¬ 
tense,  highly  colored,  passionate,  dramatic  song,  and 
the  realistic,  intense,  more  or  less  declamatory  mod¬ 
ern  opeia,  pr  music  drama.  These  are  the  expression 
of  modern  thought  and  feeling  in  the  modern  manner, 
and  it  is  for  the  singer  of  the  present  day  to  meet 
their  requirements  as  best  he  can. 

For  one  thing  there  must  be  a  careful  study  of  the 
poAA  ers  and  limitations  of  each  voice,  of  its  fitness  as 
an  instrument  for  the  particular  kind  of  Avork  in 
view.  No  singer  should  undertake  a  part  calling 
for  natuial  gifts  that  he  lacks.  If  he  does  go  out  of 
his  class  he  is  in  danger  of  failure  and  loss  of  voice. 
One  well-known  prima  donna  soprano  attempted  a 
role  in  a  Wagnerian  music  drama  for  the  first  time 
and  for  one  night,  and  was  not  able  to  sing  her  usual 
and  lighter  roles  up  to  her  preA’ious  standard  for  al¬ 
most  a  year  afterAvard.  She  has  not  since  tried  a 
Wagnerian  part.  Modern  opera  and  music  drama 
lequiie,  usually,  singers  of  powerful  physique  and 
big,  resonant  voices.  The  single  item  of  the  physical 
stiength  necessary  for  the  adequate  presentation  of 
a  leading  part  in  one  of  these  works  is  no  small 
one.  The  strain  on  the  nervous  system  is  often  very 
great.  Much  is  also  required  of  the  voice  “which  is 
contrary  to  its  genius  as  a  musical  instrument. 

When  a  violinist  who  is  an  artist  purchases  a  vio¬ 
lin,  he  seeks  first  musical  (clear,  rich,  sympathetic) 
tone,  and  next  poAver.  When  a  connoisseur  purchases 
a  piano,  he  tests  the  various  instruments,  first  for 
musical  quality  of  tone,  and  next  for  sonority.  He 
Avants  all  the  sonority  he  can  get,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  tonal  beauty.  The  pianist  Avho  smites  a 
giand  piano  until  the  instrument  seems  to  resent 
the  ill  treatment  and  responds  with  a  Avirv,  jangling 
sound  is  severely  and  rightly  criticised  as  plaving 
unmusically.  The  sensitive,  trained,  discriminating 
eai  of  the  aitist  and  of  the  critical  listener  demands 
fi  om  the  instrument  and  the  player  as  great  a  degree 
of  beauty  of  tone  as  is  possible,  and  Avill  not  accept 
power  in  lieu  of  tonal  beauty. 

Noav,  the  human  AToice — every  human  Aroice — is 
capable  of  just  so  much  force,  or  poAA'er,  or  sonority, 
combined  Avitli  sensuous  beauty  of  tone,  and  no 
more.  V  hen  pushed  beyond  this  point  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  fuller  and  louder  tones,  the  voice,  like  the 
man-made  instrument,  rebels,  and  the  result  is— 
noise,  not  tone. 

The  tragic  opera  of  to-day  deals  with  the  harshest 
passions;  Avitli  lust,  hate,  jealousy,  Avith  the  spirit 
of  murder,  and  uses  the  immense  resources  and  so¬ 
nority  of  the  modern  orchestra  to  intensify  the 
effect  of  what  is  being  done  upon  the  stage. 

Much  of  modern  operatic  composition  deals  with 
subjects  of  such  a  character  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  call  for  that  quality  of  tone  from  the  singer  Avho 
Avould  be  an  interpreter  which  can  only  be  the  result 
of  more  or  less  throat  constriction  and  forcing.  The 
man  or  woman  on  fire  Avith  jealousy,  or  almost  chok¬ 
ing  with  fear,  passion,  or  rage,  cannot  possibly  utter 
a  musical  sound,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  Avord. 

If  the  operatic  singer  impersonates  a  character  Avho 
is  swayed  by  one  of  these  fierce  passions,  and  doe8 
not  enter  into  the  part  so  thoroughly  as  that  his 
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feelings  give  his  voice  the  crude,  unmusical  quality 
which  is  the  realistic  expression  in  tone  of  such  feel¬ 
ings,  then  he  falls  short  of  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  modern  composer’s  idea. 

The  skilled  voice  trainer  is,  above  all  things,  de¬ 
sirous  of  ridding  his  pupil  of  all  sensation  of  rigidity 
in  the  body,  and  especially  of  constriction  in  the 
throat,  well  knowing  that  when  these  conditions  are 
present  neither  musical  tone  nor  a  technically  fluent 
and  beautifully  expressive  use  of  the  voice  is  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  such  compositions  *s  those  just 
referred  to,  whether  in  the  form  of  opera  or  music 
drama,  or  of  the  modern  dramatic  song,  are  not  for 
young  or  partially  equipped  vocalists. 

The  big  things — the  dramatic,  declamatory  things 
— in  modern  music  belong  to  the  big  men  and  women 
among  our  singers,  those  who  are  strong  physically, 
emotionally,  and  vocally;  who  have  abundant  musi¬ 
cianship  and  technical  skill,  and  are  experienced 
artists. 

The  student  of  singing  should  approach  such  work 
trough  a  long  and  carefully  graded  course  of  study 
and  public  appearances.  The  thought  is  to  advance 
from  the  simple  to  that  which  is  but  little  more  tax¬ 
ing;  from  the  music  which  was  and  is  written  with 
full  knowledge  -of  and  for  the  voice,  in  a  “singable” 
style,  which  deals  with  the  gentler  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  to  that  which  is  more  declamatory,  highly 
colored,  and  which  deals  with  the  harsher  passions  of 
mankind.  If  the  young  singer  does  not  make  haste 
slowly  in  this  matter  he  will  surely  fall  into  early 
decay. 

Even  the  strongest,  most  mature,  and  best 
equipped  singers  pay  the  vocal  penalty  for  holding 
too  closely  to  the  intense,  declamatory,  tragic  class 
of  work.  A  certain  German  soprano,  for  instance, 
is  not  so  old  but  that  she  might  reasonably  expect 
to  preserve  her  voice  and  sing  beautifully  for  some 
years  yet.  She  has,  however,  sacrificed  too  much  at 
the  altar  of  the  music  drama,  and  a  reliable  and 
friendly  critic,  writing  of  her  singing  in  “Parsifal” 
recently,  remarked  that  her  voice  showed  signs  of 
\Vear,  and  was  thin  or  shrill  in  the  upper  section. 

Those  who  have  been  trained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
old  school,  in  which  absolute  ease  of  body  (and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  neck  and  articulating  organs)  and 
sensuous  beauty  of  tone  are  foundational  points,  and 
in  which  a  good  legato,  with  flexibility  and  agility, 
are  thoroughly  cultivated,  are  best  fitted  technically, 
to  go  on  with  the  study  and  singing  of  the  modern 
music.  Without  that  early  and  solid  foundation 
in  the  true  singing  style,  to  attempt  the  latter-day 
declamatory  style  is  simply  to  invite  disaster  and 
early  decay  of  the  vocal  powers. 

In  looking  forward  to  taking  up  modern  compo¬ 
sitions  a  special  study  should  be  made  of  resonance: 
that  reverberation  of  the  voice  in  the  mouth,  face, 
and  head;  that  “secondary  vibration”  throughout  the 
body  which  adds  so  much  to  the  richness  of  color, 
the  carrying  power,  the  volume  and  force  of  the 
tone,  with  comparatively  little  increase  of  muscular 
effort. 

There  are  roles  in  modern  operas  which  are  often 
given  throughout  with  a  throaty,  strained,  guttural 
spasmodic  production  and  delivery,  that  occasionally 
have  been,  and  therefore  can  again  be,  for  the  most 
part,  really  sung. 

The  singer  should  ever  strive  to  sing.  Let  every¬ 
thing  that  possibly  can  be  so  delivered  be  sung  with 
sensuous  beauty  of  tone,  for  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  vocal  instrument,  and  does 
not  threaten  the  life  of  the  voice.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  wide  range  of  emotional  expression  open  to  the 
genuine  singer.  Tone  which  is  sensuously  beautiful 
may  be  colored  with  many  different  tints  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  expression  of  varying  shades  of  feeling.  This 
is  the  province  of  the  singer  who  has  perfected  his 
technic  of  tone-production,  so  that  his  tone  is  plastic 
material  which  he  can  mold  with  ease  and  according 
to  his  will. 

Ease  of  tone  production  and  beauty — sensuous 
beauty — of  tone  are  inseparable.  There  cannot  be 
tonal  beauty  so  long  as  there  is  rigidity  or  con¬ 
striction  in  the  vocal  instrument.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  vocal  teacher  to  stand  fast  for  the  ideal — 
for  beauty  of  tone,  and  for  the  true  singing,  flowing, 
legato  style.  For  upon  the  acquisition  of  that 
method  (or  bundle  of  habits),  which  secures  thorough 
ease  of  body  while  singing,  with  beautiful  plastic 
tone,  the  legato,  and  distinct  enunciation,  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  singer,  whether  he  aim  at  modern 
grand  opera,  or  some  one  of  the  many  less  exacting 
lines  of  vocal  work, 
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SINGING  AS  AN  AID  TO  CHEST  DEVELOP* 
MENT. 

BY  GEORGE  CECIL. 

Although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
those  people  who  can  boast  of  a  good  chest  measure¬ 
ment  are  singers,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  singers  are  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  better  they  sing,  the  finer  the  development 
of  the  chest.  For  instance,  even  the  well-meaning 
amateurs,  who  tempt  Fate  by  expending  their  hard- 
earned  savings — or  those  of  their  parents — on  “a 
few  singing  lessons,”  are  not  infrequently  benefited 
physically,  if  not  vocally,  while  David  Bispham,  Nor- 
dica,  Suzanne,  Adams,  and  other  leading  artists  are 
particularly'  well  developed  in  this  respect.  Those 
readers  who  have  seen  the  two  de  Reszkes,  Zelie  de 
Lussan,  Plangon,  Journet,  Renaud,  John  Coates, 
Calve,  and  Melba  may  have  been  struck  with  the 
development  of  their  chests;  they  would  do  well  tb 
bear  in  mind  that  singing  has  materially'  assisted  in 
this  development. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  point  out  the  reason  why 
singing  is  responsible  for  an  increased  chest  measure¬ 
ment — that  is  the  doctor’s  business;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that,  the  more  one  sings,  the  mere  does  the  chest 
expand.  Consequently  those  young  men  who  envy 
Sandow  his  massive  chest  and  the  various  young 
ladies  who  are  equally  anxious  to  improve  their 
figures  should  sing  regularly  every'  day — if  they'  can 
do  so  without  being  a  nuisance  to  the  other  inmates 
of  the  house,  and  to  their  neighbors.  The  captious 
critic  will  possibly  take  exception  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion — on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  given  to  every 
man  and  woman  to  be  an  Alvarez  or  a  Patti,  and 
that  if  people  who  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
musical  devote  a  portion  of  the  day  to  trying  to 
sing  they'  will  waste  their  time.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity'  for  them  to  perform  outside  their  own  rooms; 
in  fact,  their  daily  singing  exercise  need  be  no  more 
offensive  than  their  morning  dumb-bell  performance 
— provided  the  door  is  kept  shut  and  that  they  do 
not  sing  too  loudly. 

Madame  Rosa  Bird,  who  has  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  following  views:  "For  expanding  the 
chest  and  muscles  there  is  nothing  like  singing.  For 
instance,  there  are  three  Respiratory'  movements, 
viz.:  (1)  diaphragmatic,  or  abdominal;  (2)  clavicu¬ 
lar;  (3)  lateral.  The  first  two  •  are  the  natural 
breathing  of  healthy'  persons  as  they  inflate  the  lungs 
at  the  base,  calling  most  of  the  muscles  into  play; 
the  third  is  unnatural,  as  it  is  caused  by  clothing 
which  compresses  the  abdominal  walls,  and  therefore 
prevents  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  at  the  base.” 

The  serious  student  who  means  to  make  singing 
a  profession,  and  who,  to  that  end,  intends  to  devote 
five  or  six  years  to  study,  will  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  course  find  his  chest  measurement  to  be  greatly 
increased.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  though  those 
who  are  improperly  taught  to  produce  their  voices 
will  not  find  their  method  of  singing  to  influence 
their  chest  measurement  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
all  who  sing  correctly  are  certain  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  physically;  indeed,  there  is  a  saying  in  Paris 
that  one  can  always  see  Sbriglia’s  pupils  coming, 
however  far  off  they  may  be,  because  their  chests  are 
so  prominent! 

TONE=QUALITY — HOW  TO  PRODUCE  IT. 

BY  DR.  HENRY  V/.  GILES. 

We  hear  much  nowadays  of  a  “tone-quality,” 
“beauty  of  tone,”  “quality,  rather  than  quan¬ 
tity,”  and  the  like.  While  this  subject  would 
seem  to  be  under  the  domain  of  esthetics  rather  than 
physiology,  yet  surmises  as  to  the  muscular  action 
that  takes  place  during  development  of  “quality”  will 
always  be  in  order.  The  great  Helmholtz  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  quality  of  a  tone  was  developed  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  harmonies  or  par- 
tials.  Our  theory  is  that  the  tongue,  when  in  proper 
shape,  so  modifies  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  as  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  original  tone,  inducing  resonance  and 
“quality.”  One  thing  is  essential,  however,  and  that 
is  that  the  breath  pressure  shall  conform  and  be 
favorable  to  this  adjustment. 

A  strong  breath  pressure  is  not  favorable  to  a 
relaxed  condition  of  the  tongue.  The  escape  of  air 
must  be  resisted  in  some  way  or  it  will  appear  as 
“wild  air”  in  connection  with  the  tone.  At  the  same 
time  a  light  breath  pressure  favors  the  action  of 
chord-stretching  muscles,  or  those  whose  function  it 


is  to  produce  “quality”  rather  than  mere  noise. 
After  the  quality  has  been  established  with  the  light 
breath  the  pressure  may  be  gradually  increased  until 
it  is  possible  to  produce  the  tone  from  forte  to 
fortissimo  without  disturbing  the  quality.  The 
singer,  after  a  time,  becomes  conscious  of  this  rela¬ 
tive  activity  of  the  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  expira¬ 
tion  and  adjusts  their  action  involuntarily.  Phys¬ 
iologically  speaking,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
tongue  acts  through  muscles  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
also  through  its  direct  connection  with  the  larynx, 
with  the  hyoid  bone  intervening. 

So  much  for  the  theory.  The  more  important  or 
practical  side  How  presents  itself :  How  can  I  induce 
proper  tongue  action  with  the  average  untrained  and 
uneducated  pupil?  Not  certainly  by  simply  demand¬ 
ing  it.  The  skilful  teacher  will  induce  it  with  the 
pupil  to  a  certain  extent  passive  in  the  matter.  A 
great  variety  of  tongue  movement  may  be  obtained 
in  the  effort  to  produce  the  different  vowel  and 
shaaes  of  vowel  sounds.  The  tone-quality  is  the  test. 
The  vowel  that  produces  the  best  tone  is  the  one 
with  which  one  should  begin.  Oo  (Italian  u)  is  a 
vowel  demanding  little  breath,  and  is  generally  a 
good  starter.  The  tongue  and  larynx  are  lowest  for 
this  vowel,  and  Helmholtz  decided  that  it  was  favora¬ 
ble  to  a  low  pitch.  It  is  this  very  characteristic  that 
makes  it  valuable  in  enlarging  the  compass  upward, 
for  it  tenses  and  develops  muscles  that  are  essential 
to  high-pitched  tones.  Now,  if  one  gradually  in¬ 
creases  the  breath  pressure  on  this  vowel  he  will  find 
that  a  corresponding  relaxation  of  the  tongue  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  a  uniform  quality. 
Thus  with  a  loose  tongue  there  is  a  continual  adjust¬ 
ment  of  muscle  tension  to  the  ever-varying  breath 
pressure.  The  enlargement  of  the  vowel  and  of  the 
cavity  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx  to  o  (oh)  and 
finally  to  ah  is  a  favorable  exercise,  retaining  on  the 
latter  vowels  the  same  light  breath  pressure  with 
which  the  u  was  sung.  As  the  tongue  is  lowest  for 
u,  so  is  it  highest  for  ee  (Italian  i ).  Between  these 
two  vowels  lies  the  entire  gamut  of  vowel  sounds. 
The  ee  represents  an  excess  of  the  higher  partials, 
the  oo  the  lower.  The  one  is  akin  to  the  violins  in 
the  orchestra,  the  other  to  the  flutes.  Enlarge  the  oo 
and  you  have  oh;  enlarge  the  ee  and  you  have  at  (as 
in  fain).  Enlarge  the  oh  or  the  ai  and  we  have  the 
ah,  the  mongrel  vowel  that  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
fowl,  but  may  be  made  characteristic  of  either. 
Working  on  this  basis' we  would  naturally  suppose 
that  a  change  from  oo  to  ee  or  vice  versa  would 
effect  the  widest  range  of  tongue  movement,  and  this 
is  actually  the  ease,  lienee  an  exercise  like  this: — 

too - ee - oo - ec - oo,  if  properly  sung, 

will  loosen  up  the  tongue  muscles  and  give  them  the 
widest  range  of  action.  The  one  vowel  should  be 
carefully  merged  into  the  other,  making  the  change 
very  gradual  and  without  moving  the  lips  or  jaw. 
Use  light  breath  pressure  at  first,  which  afterward 
may  be  increased  and  diminished.  If  the  tone  be¬ 
comes  hard,  pinched,  or  throaty  on  increasing  the 
pressure  revert  immediately  to  the  lighter  breath. 
The  diminuendo  is  the  test  of  nearly  every  single 
tone.  If  the  quality  changes  while  diminishing  it 
shows  wrong  effort  in  the  first  part  of  the  tone. 

THE  ART  OF  JOHANNA  GADSKI. 

BY  KATHARINE  M.  ROOF. 

The  development  of  Johanna  Gadski  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  the  recent  history  of  New 
York  opera.  It  should  be  of  especial  interest  to 
Americans,  because  Madame  Gadski,  who  was  a  very 
young  singer  indeed  when  she  made  her  New  York 
debut  with  the  Walter  Damrosch  Company,  has  re¬ 
mained  here  almost  continuously  since  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  so,  in  a  sense  she  seems  to  belong  to 
America  in  spite  of  her  Berlin  and  Bayreuth  suc¬ 
cesses.  When  first  heard  here  in  Wagnerian  roles 
her  voice  was  fresh,  strong,  sympathetic,  and  of 
wide  compass,  but  her  dramatic  conceptions  did  not 
rise  above  the  conventional  and  traditional.  Now 
both  art  and  voice  have  grown  immeasurably,  and 
the  strong,  competent  personah'ty  has  fulfilled  its 
promise;  Madame  Gadski  has  developed  surely  and 
steadily  into  a  dramatic  artist  of  the  first  rank.  Her 
art  has  now  the  breadth,  maturity,  spontaneity,  and 
certainty  that  can  come  only  with  time,  for  art  is 
long,  even  to  the  most  intelligent  and  facile  worker. 
Art  education  consists  of  the  gradual  setting  free  of 
the  temperament,  and  in  vocal  art,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  the  result  tligt  seems  most  spontaneous 
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has  been  most  premeditated.  Madame  Gadski  did 
not  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  as  have  most  of  the 

stars  at  the  Metropolitan,  but  she  has  been  visibly 
developing  and  evolving  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
recognition  that  comes  to  such  accomplishment  is 
well  worth  the  having. 

To  make  a  phenomenal  success  in  opera  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  voice  is,  bf  course,  a  sine  qua  non.  But  no 
path  to  fame  is  steeper  to  climb  or  more  beset  by 
difficulties  than  that  traveled  by  the  opera  singer. 
And  even  with  her  voice,  her'  intelligence,  and  her 
temperament  Madame  Gadski  still  owes  much  to  her 
magnificent  physical  vitality,  her  sweet  and  unfail¬ 
ing  amiability,  her  courage,  and  her  perseverance. 

This  personal  element  in  the  artist’s  success  is  an 
integral  and  interesting  part  of  it.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  artist  from  the  individual — 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  dramatic  artist.  The 
play  actor  reveals  himself  by  his  attitude  toward 
his  part,  and  the  opera  actor,  although  more  limited 
in  the  matter  of  spontaneous  expression,  yet  reveals 
himself  or  herself  even  more  completely  through  the 
curious  psychology  of  musical  expression.  The  force, 
simplicity,  and  warmth  of  Madame  Gadski’s  person¬ 
ality  are  inevitably  felt  in  her  art.  Her  conceptions 
uie  individual,  dramatically  consistent,  and  com¬ 
municative. 

She  has  the  instinct  for  musical  climax,  the  fine 
feeling  for  phrase  coloring  that  is  one  of  its  most 
important  elements,  and,  included  in  this,  a  just  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  dramatic  significance  of  the  words, — 
not  the  words  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  tone  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  the  German  singer,  but  word- 
emphasis  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole.  With¬ 
out  this  element  the  most  beautiful  voice  is  only  as 
Gounod  used  to  say:  “A  fine  organ  pipe.”  She  has 
the  power  to  rise  above  a  fortissimo  ensemble  of 
orchestra  and  voices  with  ease — even  to  dominate 
the  noise  of  the  brass  in  our  opera  house  orchestra; 
yet  the  perfectly  controlled  pure,  soft  pianissimo  that 
penetrates  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  house.  The 
a  oice  itself  is  an  unusual  combination— soprano  with 
a  contralto  coloring  in  the  lower  register.  It  is  a 
a  oice  haAing  the  thrill  of  vibrant  harmonics  and  it  is 
exquisitely  true  Avith  that  fine  exactness  of  truth 
aa  hich  combines  with  the  violins  and  AA’oodAvind  so 
as  to  produce  a  most  delicious  color-effect  in  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  same  notes  are  written  for  those 
instruments  and  the  A'oice.  The  appeal  lies,  perhaps, 
in  the  faint,  yet  perceptible,  shade  of  separation 
in  the  union.  She  has  a  fine  and  rich  sense  *for  tone¬ 
coloring  and  also — one  hesitates  to  use  the  shopworn 
term— “temperament.”  She  has  the  intelligence  with¬ 
out  which  the  dramatic  artist  is  impossible. 

The  vocal  instrument,  which  is  an  accident  of  na¬ 
ture,  given  a  careful  mechanical  cultivation  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  successful  vocal  virtuoso — one  who  can  give 
a  simple,  primitive  pleasure  as  of  dancing  colors  and 
lights.  A  coloratura  singer  can  do  AA’ithout  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  Avithout  intelli¬ 
gence,  although  she  will  not  go  so  fast  or  so  far. 
She  might  become  a  Melba,  but  she  can  never  be¬ 
come  a  Sembrich.  Intelligence  added  to  conscien¬ 
tious  work  with  the  vocal  instrument  can  accomplish 
anueh  more.  The  dramatic  quality  and  the  training. 
Avithout  the  balance  and  directing  power  of  the  in¬ 
telligence,  may  produce  the  gorgeous,  semi-accidental 
effects  of  the  Carte  of  other  days — sometimes  in¬ 
spired,  sometimes  a  slovenly  violation  of  taste  and 
all  the  canons  of  art.  But  the  great  dramatic  singer 
must  have  her  fine  instrument,  intelligence,  dramatic 
instinct,  and— most  of  all— her  technic  so  absorbed 
into  her  innermost  soul  that  the  details  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  are  unconscious  and  become  second  nature.  Art 
is  not  nature  and  nature  is  not  art,  for,  though  art 
is  founded  upon  science,  art  is  ever  the  concealment 
of  art. 

In  her  first  seasons  in  New  York  Madame  Gadski 
aa  as  associated  almost  entirely  AATith  Wagnerian  roles, 
although,  like  the  majority  of  leading  singers,  she 
has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Meyerbeer,  Mozart, 
and  Gounod  operas,  and  in  Germany  was  first  knoAvn 
as  a  Mozart  singer.  This  Avinter  her  exquisite  sing¬ 
ing  of  Pamina  in  “The  Magic  Flute”  has  served  once 
more  to  proA'e  hoAv  perfectly  she  can  bear  the  test  of 
puie  bel  canto  that  could  not  safely  be  applied  to 
Wagnerian  singers  of  the  kind  that  are  so  often  mis¬ 
takenly  supposed  to  be  exemplary. 

As  Sieglinde,  Elsa,  Elizabeth,  and  Eva  she  has  been 
familial  to  Now  T  ork  operagoers.  Three  years  ago 
she  made  her  first  appearance  as  Santuzza,  two  years 
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ago  as  Alda.  Last  Avinter  she  appeared  in  Verdi’s 
“Un  Ballo  in  Maschero,”  in  Mancinelli’s  opera  “Ero  e 
Leandro,  and  in  Mrs.  Smythe’s  opera,  “Der  Wald.” 
Last  winter  she  sung  the  role  of  Anna  in  Boieldieu’s 
opera  “La  Dame  Blanche.”  In  matter  as  Avell  as 
method,  from  W  agner  roles  to  these  Latin  charac¬ 
ters  is  a  far  journey.  With  the  technical  question 
aside,  it  is  an  interesting  study  in  the  art  of  dramatic 
musical  characterization  to  compare  the  quality  of 
Madame  Gadski’s  voice  as  Elizabeth  or  Elsa  with  the 
sultry  passion  of  her  Aida  or  her  Santuzza  (a  role  in 
aa  hich  she  eclipses  Madame  Calve  dramatically  as 
completely  as  she  does  musically).  In  “Ero  e  Lean¬ 
dro  Madame  Gadski  so  delighted  Signor  Mancinelli 
that  he  used  every  inducement  to  persuade  her  to 
accept  the  offer  made  her  from  La  Scala  in  Milan 
aa  here  he  himself  Avas  director  last  season— a  great 
triumph  for  a  German  singer.  Signor  Mancinelli  un¬ 
doubtedly  realized  that  he  would  have  to  go  far  to 
find  another  interpreter  of  Ero  who  could  do  the 
coloratura  singing  required  in  such  parts  as  the  fas¬ 
cinating  little  “Shell  Song,”  and  yet  have  the  dra¬ 
matic  power  to  make  of  the  last  act  what  she  made 
of  it.  Ero’s  monologue  at  the  tower  window  as  she 
Avatches  Leandro  fighting  his  way  toward  her  through 
the  Avaves  and  scaling  the  rocks  at  the  peril  of  his 
life  is  another  one  of  this  artist’s  studies  in  the  art 
of  climax;  but  the  appeal  is  in  the  singer’s  voice 
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sonality  when  it  has  expected  another,  and  against 
this  unsympathetic  influence  the  substitute  has  to 
work.  But  in  this  case  the  singer’s  kindliness  had 
its  reward:  she  not  only  reconciled  her  audience,  she 
literally  took  it  by  storm.  In  her  first  aria,  “Bitorno 
vincitor,’  a  composition  in  which  the  fiercest  possible 
conflict  of  primary  emotions  is  expressed,  she  brought 
doAvn  such  applause  as  the  Metropolitan  audiences 
rarely  vouchsafe  to  anything  but  a  coloratura  per¬ 
formance.  Since  that  night  Madame  Gadski  has  been 
Aida  to  our  audiences  as  Calve  is  Carmen.  The 
warmth  and  emotional  character  of  her  voice  make 
her  especially  adapted  to  these  tropical  roles,  and 
the  slightly  oblique  setting  of  the  eyes,  the  long  line 
of  eyelids,  and  the  general  drawing  of  eyes  and  eye- 
IjroAVs  give  a  most  interesting  oriental  effect  to  her 
Aida  makeup,  so  that  in  looks  as  Avell  as  voice  she 
is  a  striking  embodiment  of  the  part. 

t  his  season  she  has  sung  for  the  first  time' the  role 
of  Brti nnhilde  the  greatest  role  ever  written  for  the 
dramatic  soprano,  the  greatest  conception  of  the 
greatest  of  opera  composers:  “Never  has  such  a 
tribute  been  paid  to  woman  as  in  this  work  of 
mine  —so  Wagner  himself  wrote  of  his  creation. 
As  the  season’s  repertoire  has  contained  but  four 
King  peifoimances,  Madame  Gadski  has  made  but 
one  appearance  each  in  “Die  Walkure”  and  “Sieg¬ 
fried."  She  is  to  sing  Briinnhilde  in  “Die  Gotter- 
dammerung”  in  the  cycle  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Madame  Gadski’s  Briinnhilde  is  sung  vvith  the  voice 
of  youth,  as  the  immortal  goddess  should  be;  for  the 
rest  her  Briinnhilde  is  perhaps  more  Avoman  than 
goddess,  haAing,  indeed,  so  sAveet  a  womanliness  that 
it  is  difficult  to  take  exception  to  her  interpretation 
on  that  ground. 

She  has  not  yet  sung  Isolde.  In  Germany  it  seems 
as  if  a  singer  had  not  the  opportunity  to  sing  the 
great  dramatic  roles  until  she  avus  too  old  to°look 
them  and  her  voice  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  wear. 
Madame  Gadski  is  young  and  can  afford  to  Avait;  her 
voiee  if  .she  does  not  generously  ovenvork  it — ought 
to  last  unimpaired  for  many  years  to  come.  Yet  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  have  her  Briinnhilde  now,  and  Ave 
"iH  htTe  that  si'?  "’ill  give  us  her  version  of  Isolde 
Avhieh  ought  to  be  a  very  interesting  one — at  some 
not  too  distant  day. 


lathei  than  the  music,  and  the  effect,  produced  prin¬ 
cipally  through  her  art.  A  similar  instance  is  the 
duo  between  Raoul  and  Valentine  in  the  last  act  of 
Les  Huguenots,  where,  though  more  unworthy 
than  Maneinelli’s,  Madame  Gadski  contrives  to  cre¬ 
ate  drama. 

Madame  Gadski  does  not  spare  herself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  hard  work  and  seems  always  ready  to  under¬ 
take  a  neAv  part  with  the  charming  enthusiasm  that 
is  a  part  of  everything  she  does.  The  role  of  Roschen 
in  Der  V  aid  ’  incredible  as  it  may  seem — she 
learned  in  four  days.  In  effect  it  AA’as  as  spontaneous 
as  if  she  had  spent  months  in  the  preparation  of 
it.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  that  her  Ai'da  success 
should  have  come  in  just  the  Avay  it  did.  It  is  not 
usually  a  characteristic  of  an  operatic  star  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  act  as  an  eWenth-hour  substitute  for  another 
singer,  but  it  is  an  amiable  and  kindly  trait  of 
Madame  Gadski’s;  she  is  as  ready  noAAr  as  in  the 
days  when  she  was  a  less  important  member  of  the 
company.  LTpon  the  occasion  in  question  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  request  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  return  from  a  Philadelphia  per¬ 
formance.  It  would  have  been  natural  and  reason¬ 
able  enough  to  plead  fatigue  under  the  circumstances, 
but  Madame  Gadski  “consented”  to  appear.  An  audi¬ 
ence  is  rarely  pleased  to  be  confronted  Avith  one  per- 


Lilli  Lehmann  and  Schubert!  Could  there  be  a 
more  irresistible  combination.  The  concert  goers  of 
Berlin  evidently  thought  not,  as  the  Philharmonie 
AAas  ci  OAvded  to  its  utmost  capacitA7. 

As  Lehmann  made  her  appearance,  looking  as 
regally  magnificent  as  only  Lehmann  can  look,  and 
Ayas  greeted  by  rapturous  applause,  the  thought  in¬ 
voluntarily  came  to  us,  “Age  cannot  wither  her  nor 
custom  stale  her  infinite  variety.”  We  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  say  that  she  has  reached  a  withered  a»e _ 

but  one  must  admit  that  she  is  older  than  she  once 
AA-as,  and  yet  many  things  she  sings  as  beautifully  as 
she  did  years  ago.  And  even  when  her  voice  does 
slioAA’  the  “touch  of  time”  there  is  always  her  art 
AAhicli  is  absolutely  perfect. 

She  is  one  of  those  singers  who  affords  a  standing 
contradiction  to  the  fallacy  that  Wagner  and  a  pei 
feet  vocal  method  are  incompatible.  She  has  many 
laurels  in  the  Wagnerian  drama,  but  she  is  equally 
great  in  the  simple  lyrics  of  Schubert.  These  she 
sings  “con  amore.”  Her  marvelous  interpretation  of 
Uei  Erl  Konig  will  always  be  unrivaled. 

And  the  Germans,  hoAv  they  love  Schubert!  It  Avas 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  see  the  way  in  which  they  were 
ui  inking  it  all  in,  probably  hearing  sQme  of  the 
songs  for  the  many  hundredth  time. 

In  America  the  question  is  apt  to  be,  “What  is 
there  neAv  on  the  program?” 

the  Germans  say,  with  a  falling  inflection, 
there  are  so  many  neAv  things  on  the  program!” 
Consequently  a  Schubert  evening  represents  to 
them  so  many  moments  of  absolute  musical  bliss. 
Speaking  of  Schubert  we  are  reminded  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  comparison  of  Rubinstein  s.  On  one  occasion 
he  wrote  that  Schubert  “Sang  as  the  birds  sing”- 
ahvays  and  unceasingly  from  a  full  heart  and  full 
throat,  gave  himself  as  he  Avas  and  polished  liis  sono-3 
but  slightly.  b 

Being  asked  if  he  reckoned  that  a  merit,  he  replied: 
“God  created  AA-oman;  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  creations,  but  full  of  faults.  He  did  not  polish 
them  away,  being  convinced  that  all  that  was  faulty 
m  her  would  be  outAveighed  by  her  charms.  So  ill 
Schubert’s  songs,  the  melody  outAveighs  all  deficiency 
if  deficiency  there  be.” 
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We  are  glad  to  be  able 
ORGAN  FOR  CHICAGO  to  present  to  the  readers 
ORCHESTRAL  HALL.  of  The  Etude,  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  organ  now 
being  built  by  Lyon  &  Healy  for  the  Chicago  Or¬ 


chestra  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 
keys  compass.  Pedal,  32 

Great 


feet 

Open  Diapason .  16 

First  Open  Diap. ...  8 

Second  Open  Diap.  8 

Gamba .  8 

Gemshorn . 1 . .  8 

Gross  Floete .  8 

Swell 

feet 

Bourdon  .  16 

Open  Diapason .  8 

Salicional .  8 

Viol  d’Orehestre .  8 

Voix  Celeste  .  8 

HSoline .  8 

Stopped  Diapason  ...  8 

Octave  .  4 

Choir 

feet 

Dolce .  16 

Open  Diapason  ......  8 

Viola  .  8 

Dulciana .  8 

Melodia .  8 

Solo 

feet 

Stentorphone .  8 

Philomela .  8 

Hohl  Floete .  4 


It  contains  4  manuals,  61 
keys  compass. 

Organ. 

feet 


Doppel  Floete  ....  8 

Octave  .  4 

Flute  Harmonique.  4 

Octave  Quint .  2  Vs 

Superoctave  .  2 

Trumpet  .  8 

Organ. 

FEET 

Viplina  .  4 

Flauto  Traverse .  4 

Flautino  .  2 

Cornet,  IV  rks. 

Contra  Fagotto  .  16  ' 

Cornopean  .  8 

Oboe  .  8 

Vox  Humana .  8 

Organ. 

FEET 

Quintadena  .  8 

Fugara  .  4 

Rohr  Floete .  4 

Piccolo  .  2 

Clarinet  .  8 

Organ. 

feet 

Tuba  Major .  16 

Tuba  Mirabilis  .  8 

Tuba  Clarion .  4 


Additional  Pedal  Movements. 

Balanced  Swell  Pedal.  Sforzando. 

Balanced  Choir  Pedal.  Great  to  Pedal  Reversi- 

Balanced  Cres,  Pedal.  ble. 

Accessories. 

Swell  tremolo.  Combination  indicators. 

Choir  tremolo.  Crescendo  indicator. 

Vox  Humana  tremolo. 

Movable  console;  electro-pneumatic  action. 

*  *  * 


Pedal  Organ. 


feet  feet 


Open  uiapason  . 

32 

Octave . 

.  8 

First  Open  Diapason. 

16 

Flute  . 

.  8 

Second  Open  Diapason 

16 

Violoncello  .... 

.  8 

Violone . 

16 

Gedeckt  . 

.  8 

Dolce . 

16 

Trombone . 

.  16 

Bourdon  . 

16 

Tromba . 

.  8 

Professional  Partnership. 

Tillage  Organ-Mower  (to  lady  organist  who  has 
been  trying  a  new  voluntary) — “How  did  it  go, 
marm?” 

“Oh,  all  right.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  marm,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  a  bit 
nervous  about  it.  You  see,  marm,  I’ve  never  blowed 
for  that  piece  afore.” 


Couplers. 

feet 

Great  to  Pedal.  Solo  to  Great. 

Swell  to  Pedal.  Swell  to  Choir. 


Choir  to  Pedal.  Swell  to  Great .  4 

Solo  to  Pedal.  Choir  to  Great .  16 

Swell  to  Great.  Solo  to  Great .  4 

Choir  to  Great. 


Adjustable  Combination  Movements, 
pistons. 

Three  and  release  to  Great  and  Pedal. 

Four  and  release  to  Swell  and  Pedal. 

Two  and  release  to  Choir  and  Pedal. 

Two  and  releasq  to  Solo  and  Pedal. 


pedals. 

Three  and  release  to  entire  organ,  with  couplers. 
Pedal  release. 

General  release. 


Fixed  Combination  Pedals. 


Great  and  Pedal .  F 

Great  and  Pedal  . . .  .MF 
Great  and  Pedal  ....  P 
Swell  and  Pedal  ....  F 
Swell  and  Pedal . MF 


Swell  and  Pedal .  P 

Choir  and  Pedal .  F 

Choir  and  Pedal . MF 

Choir  and  Pedal  ....  P 


*  *  * 

If  the  old  law  of  the  eternal  fitness 
CHURCH  of  things  were  observed,  we  should  find 
MUSIC.  much  of  the  profanity  palmed  upon  us 
in  the  name  of  church  music  in  the 
divine  service  cast  out  into  outer  darkness.  We  have 
drifted  so  far  away,  in  these  days,  from  the  old  Gre¬ 
gorian  Tones  and  the  grand  and  quiet  chants  formed 
upon  them,  that,  even  in  the  church  of  England,  any 
return  to  their  pristine  purity  falls  upon  the  ear 
like  a  novelty. 

There  are  the  stately  classical  forms,  to  be  sure, 
followed  by  Stainer,  Barnby,  Dykes,  and  many 
others,  including  our  own  master (  Dudley  Buck;  but 
in  America,  at  least,  it  was  often  forsaken  for  the 
bravura  styles  of  Millard  and  Thomas  and  others 
of  their  school,  who,  with  flourishes  and  trills  and 
oddly  accentuated  tricks  formed  a  florid,  exotic 
music,  quite  apart  from  our  old  traditions  and  sadly 
out  of  tune  with  the  religious  side  of  things.  Tt  was 
an  irrepressible  soprano  who  used  to  interpolate  at 
rehearsal,  after  a  characteristic  pyrotechnic  displav 
of  interlude  and  prelude  to  her  solo:  “And  this  is 
where  the  lady  jumps  through  the  hoop.”  It  was  a 
criticism  far  from  being  unmerited. 

Then  there  is  the  dank  and  deadly  school  of  senti¬ 
mental  religious  moonshine,  where  we  bathe  in  whole 
oceans  of  moral  pathos  and  turn  our  thoughts 


Heavenward  to  the  strains  of  music  sickly  sweet.  We 
hear  for  an  offertory  the  tender  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul,”  married  long  since  to  the  solemn  strains  of 
old  “Martyn,”  set  to  Schubert’s  bewitching  “Sere¬ 
nade,”  very  reminiscent  of  lovers,  moonlight,  sighs, 
and  guitars.  Or,  it  may  happen  to  be  De  Koven’s 
time-honored  “O  Promise  Me”  transformed  into  a 
prayer  to  “Abide  With  Me.” 

It  is  a  step  misplaced,  but  in  the  right  direction, 
when  we  have  our  “Evensong,”  our  “Twilight  Serv¬ 
ice,”  our  “Vesper  Hour,”  given  over  to  a  sacred 
concert  of  music  which,  witching  or  grand,  was  never 
of  the  “mood  religieuse.”  We  have  Wagner  even¬ 
ings,  when  the  harmonies  dear  to  our  recollection 
of  grand  opera  are  smoothed  and  stilled  to  sacred 
words,  looking  strangely  out  of  place,  just  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ball  gown  would  look,  worn  at  a  funeral.  I 
am  making  a  practical  plea  for  a  literal  fitness,  not 
to  be  carried  to  the  extent  that  a  soprano  singer 
did,  when  she  refused  to  sing  “I  am  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,”  substituting  “I  am  a 
child,”  etc.,  on  the  ground  that  the  audience  would 
jeer  at  so  palpable  a  lie. 

Still,  I  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  choir  leaders 
to  direct  the  rehearsal  of  “ ’Tis  Christmas,  and  the 
icy  blasts,”  during  the  heated  season,  nor  “As  pants 
the  heart  for  cooling  streams”  in  midwiner.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  vast  range  to  select  from  we  have  an¬ 
thems  of  thanksgiving  and  penitence,  of  sorrow  and 
joy;  of  seasons  of  waving  grain  and  a  world  of 
blossoms  and  singing  birds,  and  the  clear,  cold  skies 
w’hen  shines  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  There  is,  too,  a 
source  of  great  detraction  to  the  appropriateness  of 
music  to  be  found,  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  in 
the  paid  choirs;  that  is,  a  disposition  to  exploit 
personal  gifts  at  the  expense  of  the  tout  ensemble. 
It  is  the  vanity  of  singers,  old  as  the  world,  which 
causes  this  at  times.  At  others  an  unchristian  de¬ 
sire,  on  the  part  of  the  listeners,  to  get  the  worth  of 
their  money  at  the  expense  of  spirituality. 

Apropos  of  this.  Dr.  West,  that  eminent  divine, 
told  a  capital  story:  “You  cannot,”  said  he,  “expect 
to  hear  much  from  the  pastor  of  this  congregation, 
on  Sunday,  if  you  do  not  lengthen  the  hour  of  service. 
First,  we  have  a  $30,000  organ,  and  that  must  have 
a  chance  to  show  the  worth  of  its  money;  and  a 
$1200  organist,  and  he  must  have  a  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  ability;  then  a  $1000  soprano,  and  she 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  “read  her  title  clear”; 
and  a  contralto,  world-famed,  a  tenor  and  bass  of 
historic  worth;  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  how 
much  time  is  left  for  the  man  of  God? — just  three 
minutes  and  a  half.”  Nor  was  he  exaggerating.  The 
service,  although  sung  with  the  tongues  of  angels 
and  no  religious  feeling,  at  the  best  may  become  as 
“sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.” 

Nor  is  the  choir  alone  to  be  blamed  for  music  in¬ 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  organist  has  his 
share  of  responsibility  to  shoulder.  To  have  one’s 
communion  in  the  most  solemn  of  church  ordinances 
aroused  and  disturbed  by  Kjerulf’s  “Last  Night  the 
Nightingale  Woke  Me,”  even  played  upon  the  most 
liquid  of  “Vox  Humanas,”  is  to  debase  the  altitude 
of  the  noble  organ  to  the  divine  service.  To  fall  in 
step,  unconsciously,  to  a  postlude  not  far  removed 
from  a  Sousa  march,  at  the  end  of  a  sermon  upon 
eternal  punishment,  is  not  lightly  to  be  ignored. 

One  church  deposes  that  it  does  not  matter  how 
florid  the  opening  voluntary,  as  people  are  entering 
and  being  seated  and  a  general  rustle  and  little  at¬ 
tention  prevails,  but  the  closing  voluntary  should 
be  soft  and  tender  to  leave  the  people  touched  with 
emotion,  as  they  emerge  into  the  world.  Another 
church  holds  the  reverse  to  be  true.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing  the  whole  service — sermon  and  music — should  be 
carefully  prepared  with  regard  to  their  relation  to 
each  other. 

Any  churehly  organist  feels  the  need  of  touching 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  at  the 
opening  of  the  service.  Certainly  a  rigid  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  congregation  should  be  rigidly  main¬ 
tained,  and  any  organist  with  any  real  skill  for  his 
calling  will  not  violate  tradition  by  an  absurdly 
false  note  at  the  end.  Tt  must  be  carefully  thought 
out  and  prepared  before  Sunday  comes,  week  in, 
week  out,  in  advance,  nr  we  shall  have  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  slipshod,  haphazard,  ill-fated  music  which 
prevails  in  the  majority,  it  is  safe  to  say,  of  our 
otherwise  well-regulated  churches. 

In  this  land  of  churches,  too,  where  their  music 
becomes  such  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  art,  it 
is  high  time  the  matter  should  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  and  action  taken. 
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Organists  who  neglect  the 
TRANSPOSITION,  study  of  transposition,  or  who 

fail  to  employ  it  when  it  would 
result  in  an  improvement  in  the  musical  effect,  are 
sure  to  miss  some  of  the  best  opportunities  afforded 
in  church  music. 

There  are  various  conditions  which  may  arise  when 
the  transposition  of  the  hymn,  anthem,  or  response 
into  a  higher  or  lower  key  will  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  a  smooth  and  impressive  rendering  of 
the  service.  Many  hymn  tunes  are  written  too  high, 
while  others,  especially  some  written  by  English  com¬ 
posers,  are  too  low.  Then,  again,  some  old  organs 
still  in  use  are  of  high  pitch,  and  some  old  composi¬ 
tions  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  accepted  stan¬ 
dard  of  pitch  was  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  there 
are  many  compositions  both  old  and  new  which  seem 
to  have  been  pitched  too  high  in  the  mistaken  search 
for  brilliancy  of  effect.  Therefore  some  chants  ana 
tunes  sound  better  when  they  are  transposed  either 
up  or  down  than  when  they  are  sung  in  the  key  given. 
Also  the  personnel  of  the  choir,  the  size  of  the  local¬ 
ity,  the  requirements  of  congregational  singing,  the 
compass  of  the  solo  voices,  and  the  nature  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  whether  solemn  or  joyous,  all  these  considera¬ 
tions  will  repay  attention,  and  will  often  demand 
that  the  hymn,  the  chant,  or  the  anthem  shall  be 
played  either  higher  or  lower  than  written. 

There  are  certain  keys  not  found  in  the  hymnals 
nor  in  any  church  music.  The  key  of  F-sharp  major 
is  never  printed  in  church  music,  but  it  is  a  good  key 
for  tunes  of  limited  compass,  like  Dennis  and  Ham¬ 
burg  and  some  others  written  in  the  key  .  of  F,  as  well 
as  occasionally  for  the  chants  in  F  by  Farrant, 
Crotch,  and  Tallis;  such  tunes  acquire  life  and  fresh¬ 
ness  by  being  played  half  a  tone  higher.  The  tune 
Coronation  loses  its  hard,  noisy  character  by  a  con¬ 
trary  treatment  and  sounds  mellow  and  tolerable 
in  G-fiat;  some  tunes  in  C  sound  better  and  are  easier 
to  sing  in  C-flat,  and  would  doubtless  be  so  written 
were  it  not  for  making  the  notation  unusually  intri¬ 
cate.  Other  tunes  should  be  higher.  Boylston  is 
better  in  C-Sharp  than  in  C.  “Abide  with  Me”  (Even¬ 
tide)  is  better  in  E  than  in  E-flat,  and  Webb  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  B  than  in  B-flat.  The  tune  Rathbun  was  orig¬ 
inally  written  in  D,  which  brought  the  high  notes 
of  the  melody  to  F-sharp,  out  of  the  reach  of  average 
singers.  It  is  now  printed  in  C,  but  is  sometimes 
better  in  D-flat.  An  extreme  ease  is  that  of  Elton, 
by  F.  C.  Maker,  in  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal.  This 
tune  is  a  very  good  one,  but  requires  to  be  transposed 
a  minor  third  upward,  from  C  to  E-flat,  In  order  to 
make  it  easy  and  effective. 

Some  noted  anthems  are  improved  by  transposi¬ 
tion.  “King  all  Glorious”  by  Bamby  in  D  is  rather 
trying  both  for  the  tenor  solo  and  for  the  choir 
voices,  and  may  be  sung  in  C  to  advantage;  at  the 
same  time  the  baritone  solo  can  be  given  in  its  own 
key  of  G  minor  by  making  slight  changes  in  the 
chords  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  this  solo. 

The  favorite  anthem  “Come  unto  Me,”  by  Couldrey, 
would  probably  find  no  purchaser  if  it  were  written 
in  C-sharp  minor,  and  so  it  is  published  in  C  minor 
for  appearance  sake,  but  it  is  more  useful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  higher  key. 

For  the  teacher  of  singing,  the  study  of  transposi¬ 
tion  is  indispensable;  how  otherwise  can  he  adapt 
solfeggios  and  vocal  exercises  of  routine  character 
to  the  needs  of  individual  voices? 

Mendelssohn’s  arias  from  various  oratorios  need 
usually  to  be  transposed.  “Hear  ye  Israel”  is  much 
better  in  A  minor  than  in  its  given  key  of  B  minor. 
“It  is  Enough”  is  better  in  E  minor  than  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  key  of  F-sharp  minor.  The  arias  “If  With  All 
of  Our  Hearts,”  “Thou  Shalt  the  Righteous  Shine,” 
and  “Lord  God  of  Abraham,”  all  need  to  be  trans¬ 
posed  one  tone  lower  to  make  them  singable  and 
adapted  to  the  voices  and  instruments  of  to-day. 

The  study  of  transposition  has  also  its  reflex  benefit 
to  the  student  of  it;  when  one  can  transpose  a  given 
composition  into  another  key  it  is  certain  that  the 
transposer  has  gained  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
composition,  and  that  he  has  made  it  his  own  through 
a  perfect  understanding  of  all  its  harmonies. — Herve 
D.  Wilkins. 

•  *  • 

.  In  conversation  with  a  friend 
CHOIR  SINGERS’  yesterday  I  was  struck  with  the 
OBLIGATIONS.  lack  of  responsibility  felt  by  men 

and  women  in  general  when  they 
have  made  voluntary  obligations.  This  friend  of 


mine  is  a  professional  man  whose  time  is  very  much 
taken  up,  yet  in  order  to  help  a  certain  church  along, 
being  a  musician,  he  voluntarily  gives  his  services  as 
choirmaster.  The  choir  is  a  voluntary  one,  composed 
of  men  and  women,  and  he  tells  me  he  has  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  preparing  the  music  or  getting  new  an¬ 
thems  or  services  learned,  because  some  important 
member  is  absent  from  rehearsal. 

Our  church  music  is  such  that  it  calls  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  solo,  and  in  a  voluntary  choir  it  is  needless 
to  say  there  is  very  rarely  a  wonderful  voice  or  such 
an  extraordinary  singer  that  he  or  she  needs  no  re¬ 
hearsal,  yet  all  along  choirmasters  and  organists  ex¬ 
perience  trouble  with  volunteer  choirs. 

I  cannot  see  why  a  self-imposed  obligation  should 
not  be  quite  as  binding  as  a  compulsory  one;  indeed, 
I  think  it  should  be  even  more  binding,  because  when 
one  is  paid  for  work  the  only  obligation  is  that  one 
must  give  an  equivalent  for  the  money  received, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  one  tells  a  certain  person 
one  is  willing  to  do  such  and  such,  and  if  it  is  not 
done  there  is  no  redress  left  to  the  person  with  whom 
faith  is  broken. 

It  is  an  unfair  position  to  place  any  person,  choir¬ 
master,  or  church  in,  and  the  person  who  does  not 
live  up  to  his  self-imposed  obligation  is  nothing  short 
of  dishonorable,  unless,  to  be  sure,  there  is  some  very 
good  reason  for  his  failure  to  do  his  duty,  which  is 
made  manifest  afterward. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  in  the  world.  Many 
people  who  are  paid  for  doing  certain  work  are  apt 
to  live  up  to  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  their 
duty;  and  really  they  themselves  are  the  losers  there¬ 
by.  If  one  cannot  be  faithful  in  little  things  it  is  not 
possible  that  there  will  be  any  fidelity  in  larger 
affairs. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  make  a  promise  and  keep  it, 
but  to  make  a  promise  and  straightaway  forget  all 
about  it  is  dishonorable  and  wrong.  Yet  how  many 
do  this!  Indeed,  some  people  continually  smilingly 
promise  things  in  order,  doubtless,  to  make  some  one 
happy  for  a  moment;  but  does  not  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  bitterness  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of 
the  promise  far  outweigh  the  little  happiness  given 
in  the  first  place? 

This  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  volunteer 
choirs  has  been  felt  by  everyone  who  has  ever  had 
to  do  with  such  choirs  all  over  the  country.  Just 
why  it  should  be  so  is  a  great  mystery.  People 
go  to  church  to  worship  the  Giver  of  all  good;  they 
do  this  in  the  congregation  or  in  the  choir  stalls; 
they  assume  a  certain  obligation  to  honor  His  name, 
and  then  by  being  faithless  to  that  do  dishonor  to 
their  church  and  themselves. 

We  are  told  of  the  commendation  which  is  given 
faithful  servants:  but  how  about  unfaithful  ones? — 
Boston  Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

J.  H.  L. — Will  you  kindly  in- 
QUESTIONS  form  me  through  The  Etude 

AND  ANSWERS,  whether,  in  a  modern  electric  or¬ 
gan,  any  injury  can  result  from 
throwing  the  couplers  on  or  off  while  the  fingers  are 
on  the  keys. 

Answer:  Not  the  slightest. 

J.  M.  Y. — Will  you  kindly  give  a  list  of  organ 
solos  suitable  to  be  played  at  weddings? 

Answer:  Besides  the  well-known  wedding  marches 
of  Wagner  and  Mendelssohn:  Marche  Nuptiale,  Guil- 
mant;  Messe  de  Mariage  (five  numbers),  by  Dubois; 
Cantilene  Nuptiale,  Dubois;  Entree  Nuptiale,  Rous¬ 
seau;  Epithalame,  MacMaster;  Marche  Nuptialq  in 
E,  Faulkes;  In  Paradism,  Dubois. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
MIXTURES.  can  Guild  of  Organists  was  held  at  the 
South  Church,  New  York,  April  28th, 
when  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Warden, 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Baldwin;  Subwarden,  Mr.  S.  Archer 
Gibson;  Chaplain,  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.; 
Secretary,  Mr.  Carl  G.  Schmidt;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Ives;  Registrar,  Mr.  Clifford  Demarest; 
Librarian,  Mr.  H.  Brooks  Day;  Auditors,  Mr.  John 
Hyatt  Brewer  and  Mr.  William  C.  Carl;  Members  of 
Council,  Mr.  Warren  R.  Heddon,  Mr.  J.  Remington 
Fairlamb,  Mr.  R.  G.  Winterbottom,  Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Warren,  and  Mr.  Sumner  Salter. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Lorraine, 
New  York,  May  24th.  At  the  examination  held  May 
25th  the  following  candidates  were  successful  and 
have  been  awarded  the  degree  of  Associate  (A.)  or 


Fellow  (F.):  Messrs.  John  T.  Erickson  (A.),  New 
York;  S.  Reid  Spencer  (A.),  New  York;  Charles  H. 
Doersan  (A.),  Scranton,  Pa.;  Harry  S.  Bock  (A.), 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Phillip  Low  (A.),  Nyack 
on  Hudson;  Mark  Andrews  (F.),  Montclair,  N.  J.; 
Eugene  C.  Morris  (A.),  Brooklyn;  George  W.  Wester- 
field  (F.),  Jersey  City;  Gottfried  Federlein  (A.),  New 
York;  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  McKellar  (F.),  New  York; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Schweitger  (A.),  Easton,  Pa.;  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Latta  Nassaw  (A.),  Philadelphia;  Percy  Chase 
Miller  (A.),  Philadelphia;  Miss  Elsie  W.  Edwards 
(A.),  Riverton,  N.  Y. ;  Messrs.  Walter  St.  Clare 
Knodle  (A.),  Philadelphia;  George  Phillips  (A.),  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  W.  D.  Armstrong  (A.),  Alton,  Ill.;  Sar¬ 
gent  Morse  (A.)  Boston;  Newell  L.  Wilbur,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

New  Organ  Music:  A  Springtime  Sketch,  by  John 
Hyatt  Brewer;  Minuetto,  by  Harry  Rowe  Shelley; 
Fanfare  d’Orgue,  by  Harry  Rowe  Shelley;  Allegro 
Symphonique,  by  William  Faulkes;  Berceuse,  Fan¬ 
tasia  on  “Duke  Street,”  and  Festival  March,  by 
Ralph  Kinder  (Schirmer).  Gavotte,  by  C.  Max 
Echer  and  Minuet  from  Bizet’s  L’Arlesienne,  arranged 
by  C.  Max  Echer  (Fischer). 

The  old  organ  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
which  has  been  in  use  for  forty  years,  is  to  be  re¬ 
built  and  made  into  a  modern  organ,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $8000. 

The  Lost  Chord. 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 

I  was  anxious  and  ill  at  ease; 

For  I  found  upon  inspection 

There  were  several  missing  keys. 

I  knew  not  what  I  was  playing, 

(Tho’  ’twas  hymn  two  hundred  and  ten), 

But  it  made  a  row  like  a  starving  cow, 

When  it  came  to  the  grand  Amen ! 

I  sought  to  discover  the  meaning 
Of  a  sound  so  wild  and  weird; 

I  crept  inside  on  hands  and  knees, 

And  found  just  what  I  feared. 

The  Flute  and  the  Vox  Humana 
Were  mute  and  declined  to  sing; 

The  reeds,  alack!  showed  many  a  crack 
And  I  tied  them  up  with  a  string. 

The  bellows  I  neatly  mended 

With  the  blower’s  trouser  brace; 

I  managed  well  to  secure  the  swell 
With  a  stamp  and  an  old  bootlace. 

But  I  made  my  efforts  vainly. 

I  lost  my  temper  then 

And  said  a  word  which  the  parson  heard. 

It  didn’t  sound  like  “Amen.” 

— Liverpool  Porcupine. 

The  mystery  of  the  so-called  musical  titles  of  the 
Psalms  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Bible  stu¬ 
dents.  The  theories  set  forth  have  been  sufficiently 
varied.  Take  the  term  “Selah”  for  instance,  which 
occurs  no  less  than  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms. 
What  does  “Selah”  mean?  It  has  been  interpreted 
as  indicating  a  pause,  a  repetition  (as  da  capo),  the 
end  of  a  strophe,  a  playing  with  full  power,  a  bending 
of  the  body  (an  obeisance),  a  short  recurring  sym¬ 
phony  (a  ritornello).  The  late  Sir  John  Stainer 
thought  that,  of  all  these,  the  last  was  the  most 
probable.  Very  likely  he  was  right.  In  a  lecture  on 
the  subject,  given  by  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  a  psalm 
was  sung  into  which  such  PitorneUi  on  string  instru¬ 
ments  and  trumpets  was  introduced  at  every  re¬ 
currence  of  the  word  “Selah.”  The  effect  was  con¬ 
sidered  imposing  and  devotional.  The  fact  that 
twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-nine  Psalms  in  which  the 
word  occurs  have  musical  superscriptions  seems  to 
compel  the  belief  that  it  was  a  direction  to  the 
musical  performers. 

The  Third  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Guilmant 
Organ  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Carl,  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  June  6th,  at  which  time  eight  graduates  re¬ 
ceived  diplomas.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield  delivered  an 
address  to  the  graduates  and  presented  them  with 
their  diplomas.  A  reception  was  held  in  the  evening. 

The  organ  in  the  Durham  (England)  Cathedral  is 
being  enlarged  and  rebuilt.  When  completed  it  will 
have  four  manuals  and  seventy-three  speaking  stops. 

A  new  three-manual  organ  built  by  Hillgreen,  Lane 
&  Co.,  of  Alliance,  O.,  in  the  Purdue  University,  was 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  William  H.  Donley  in  May. 
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While  it  cannot  be  said. 
GIUSEPPE  TARTINI.  that  Tartini’s  name  and 

music  are  unfamiliar  to  the 
average  student,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  most 
young  players  in  this  country  who  do  not  pursue  the 
art  seriously  have  only  a  vague  notion  of  this  gifted 
artist’s  merits.  Indeed,  Tartini’s  name  is  remembered 
by  many  only  in  its  association  with  the  sonata 
which  all  aspiring  players  have  endeavored  to  master 
— “The  Devil’s  Trill.”  But  further  than  this  little 
interest  seems  manifested  in  Tartini’s  life  and  work. 
We  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  reproducing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  article  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
the  Strad: — 

“Giuseppe  Tartini  was  bom  at  Pirano,  April  12, 
1092,  and  died  at  Padua  February  16,  1770.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  violin-playing  has  been  influenced 
by  Tartini  in  many  ways.  Consider  well  all  the  new 
things  he  found  out!  Was  he  not  the  first  to  find 
out  that  there  existed  a  third  sound  in  double  notes? 
He  published  several  books  on  musical  acoustics. 

“Tartini  must  have  done  frequent,  earnest,  and 
laborious  teaching,  although  his  mode  of  life  was 
really  one  of  enjoyment,  for  it  sprang  from  sincerity. 
It  appears  little  less  than  certain  that  if  his  ideas 
and  activity  had  not  been  followed  up  by  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  his  pupils  and  immediate  followers, 
viol  in-playing  at  the  present  day  wcrnld  not  be  in 
such  an  advanced  state.  More  than  any  other  vio¬ 
linist  before  him,  he  was  persistently  assiduous  in 
building  up  the  foundation  for  distinctness  and  ex¬ 
actness  of  bowing.  Tartini’s  pupils  extended  all  over 
Europe,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Pietro  Nardini,  Pierre  Lahoussaye,  Pasque- 
lino  Bini,  Jean  Graun,  Senallie,  Madame  Sirmen,  Man- 
fredi,  Ferrari,  Hellendaal,  Paganelli,  Guastarobba, 
Pugnani,  and  Touchemoulin. 

“Tartini  was  not  the  man  whose  music  one  merely 
appreciates  or  a  teacher  whose  efforts  deserve  only 
praise.  No!  he  was  one  of  those  sons  of  genius  who 
will  live  forever  in  our  hearts  and  our  minds.  It  is 
at  once  our  pride  and  glory  to  admire  him.  His  won¬ 
derful  ‘Le  Trille  du  Diable’  is  hallowed  by  a  thousand 
memories.  Tartini’s  music  will  never  die.  There  is 
something  that  will  always  leave  deep  and  broad 
marks  on  the  impressions  of  all  violinists.  They  have 
become  classic. 

“The  details  of  his  life  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  enthusiast.  Tartini  received  his  first  instruction 
in  music  at  an  ecclesiastical  school  at  Capo  D’lstria. 
Strange  to  relate,  considering  his  subsequently  un¬ 
rivaled  name  as  a  violinist,  he  was  first  intended  for 
the  church.  Then  he  tried  what  he  could  acquire  in 
law  matters,  and  for  that  purpose  he  entered  •  the 
University  of  Padua  in  1710.  Law  was  another  sub¬ 
ject  which  failed  to  engross  his  whole  career,  and  find¬ 
ing  this  very  little  to  his  taste,  he  next  patronized  the 
art  of  fencing.  By  devoting  himself  most  assiduously 
to  this  new  idea,  he  became  by  degrees  really  pro¬ 
ficient,  and  intended  to  adopt  it  as  his  profession. 
However,  an  untoward  event  at  this  period  of  his 
career  entirely  altered  his  plans.  He  wooed  and  won 
a  lady  whose  guardians  were  considerably  incensed 
thereby,  Tartini’s  own  parents  also  making  strenuous 
objection.  The  consequences  of  resistance  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  on  both  sides  resulted  in  Tartini’s  banish¬ 
ment  from  Padua.  He  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
enduring  many  hardships  and  privations  on  the  way. 

“Finally  and  luckily,  he  found  refuge  in  a  convent 
at  Assisi,  where  he  was  received  by  a  relative.  Here 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  music  and 
particularly  to  the  study  of  the  violin.  His  playing 
quickly  became  a  source  of  great  attraction.  He  was 
recognized  one  day  by  a  Paduan  during  the  service, 
and  this  resulted  in  his  rejoining  his  wife,  whose 
uncle  had  meanwhile  relented.  He  resided  some  time 
with  her  in  Venice.  In  this  city  he  accidentally  heard 
Veracini.  The  playing  of  this  artist  made  such  a 
memorable  impression  on  Tartini,  that  he  absolutely 


determined  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  more  ardor 
than  ever. 

“He  retired  to  Ancona  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
He  worked  hard  and  then  returned  to  Padua.  This 
was  when  he  was  29  years  of  age.  His  playing  was  of 
such  sterling  quality  that  he  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  band  master  to  the  church  of  San  Antonia. 
At  31  years  of  age  he  performed  at  the  lestivities 
for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II  at  Prague.  After 
this,  he  became  the  conductor  of  a  private  band,  kept 
by  Count  Kinsky,  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  This 
post  Tartini  held  for  a  period  of  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  resumed  his  old  position  at  Padua, 
which  he  successfully  held  until  his  death,  despite  the 
many  tempting  and  lucrative  offers  his  fame  and  un¬ 
deniable  talents  merited. 

“Le  Tbille  du  Diable”  in  G  Minor. 

“There  are  many  editions  of  this  work.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  well  known:  by  Vieuxtemps  (Andre),  by 
Hubay  (Bosworth),  by  Alard  (Schott),  by  Volkmann 
(Kistner),  by  Gorski  (Bote  &  Bock),  by  Leonard 


(Schott),  by  Hermann  (Peters).  Becker  has  also 
done  an  edition  in  which  he  has  added  an  orchestral 
accompaniment,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  tradition. 
It  is  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

“Tartini’s  own  words  relating  to  this  famous  solo 
are  as  follows:  ‘One  night  in  1713  I  dreamed  I  had 
made  a  contract  with  the  devil  for  my  soul;  every¬ 
thing  went  exactly  as  I  commanded — my  unique  and 
novel  servant  anticipating  my  slightest  wish.  Sud¬ 
denly  an  idea  startled  me,  and  that  was  to  hand  him 
my  instrument  and  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  it. 
One  can  fully  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  heard  him 
play  with  such  delightful  ease  and  extraordinary  skill 
a  sonata  containing  such  sublime  passages  as  over¬ 
topped  the  finest  things  of  my  imagination.  I  fell 
enraptured,  transported,  and  enchanted;  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  astonished,  so  much  so,  that  I  awoke.  Imme¬ 
diately  I  seized  my  violin,  hoping  I  could  remember 
the  heavenly  strains  of  my  visitor.  But  I  tried  in 
vain.  However,  I  composed  then  and  there  the 
“Trille  du  Diable,”  and  although  it  is  my  finest  work, 
it  falls  below  the  one  I  heard  in  my  dreams.’ 

“To  show  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  this 
sonata,  particularly  during  the  last  forty  years,  apart 
from  its  being  in  the  repertoire  of  every  soloist,  there 
is  an  opera  called  by  the  same  title,  the  music  having 
been  composed  by  a  Signor  Falchi.  It  was  produced 
at  Rome  on  January  31,  1899.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
strangeness  of  the  subject  for  an  opera.” 


Of  the  many  men  who 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  have  taken  up  the  task 
OF  EDITING.  of  editing  our  standard 

etudes  and  concertos,  how 
many,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  have  realized  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  have  thus  assumed?  How  many, 
indeed,  give  a  second  thought  to  the  peculiarly  deli¬ 
cate  nature  of  such  work,  its  numerous  difficulties, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  grave  effect  on  the  student- 
world  resulting  from  inefficiency  and  unsound  judg¬ 
ment? 

The  mere  fact  that  the  most  important  works 
in  our  violin  literature  have  been  “clarified”  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  personal  views  of  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  players  seems  to  us  convincing  evidence  that 
these  men  do  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  true 
editorial  work  and  the  unfortunate  consequences  ot 
purely  personal  viewpoint. 

Our  various  editors  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
their  opinions  and  decisions  influence  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  the  student-world — that  the  mature  player, 
the  artist,  neither  requires  nor  welcomes  new  edi¬ 
tions  that  aim  chiefly  at  presenting  other  opinions 
than  those  already  set  down  by  other  editors  in 
previous  editions.  Neither  the  publishers  nor  the 
editors  seem  to  understand  that  they  succeed  only  in 
increasing  the  troubles  of  our  much-perplexed  stu¬ 
dents  instead  of  removing  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
by  which  they  have  long  been  hampered.  The  vari¬ 
ous  editions  of  Vieuxtemps’  compositions,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  strikingly  illustrate  the  danger  and  absurdity 
of  editorial  meddling.  Vieuxtemps,  himself  a  great 
player,  and  an  artist  of  unmistakable  individuality 
both  as  composer  and  performer,  certainly  made 
his  musical  intentions  clear  in  the  original  editions 
of  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime.  Without 
being  the  founder  and  originator  of  a  new  school 
of  technic,  like  Paganini,  his  style  and  technic  are 
stamped  by  characteristics  which  command  recogni¬ 
tion  from  all  other  “schools”  and  classes  of  play¬ 
ers.  A  man  of  Vieuxtemps’  exceptional  merits  was 
surely  the  ablest  exponent  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  elucidating  these  ideas  in  the  original  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  than  all  other  players  of  his  own 
or  the  present  day.  Yet  new  versions  of  his  com¬ 
positions  are  appearing  every  year,  and  the  original, 
and  only  authoritative,  editions  are  being  supplanted 
by  absurd  and  worthless  editions  that  bear  the 
original  compositions  only  the  feeblest  kind  of  re¬ 
semblance. 

Among  these  editorially  “elucidated”  newer  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  compositions  of  Vieuxtemps,  we  need 
mention  only  the  concerto  in  E  major,  revised  by 
August  Wilhelmj.  If  there  exists  a  more  incon¬ 
sistent,  unfaithful,  and  untraditional  presentation 
of  Vieuxtemps’  musical  ideas  and  characteristics 
than  Wilhelmj’s  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  Time,  Wil¬ 
helmj  has  not  ventured  to  change  the  actual  notes 
of  this  concerto,  or  to  add  any  original  musical  mat¬ 
ter — a  temptation  which,  too  often,  he  seems  un¬ 
able  to  resist;  but  he  has  practically  exhausted  all 
possibilities,  in  the  way  of  phrasing,  fingering,  etc., 
of  giving  us  a  true  Wilhelmj  edition  of  Vieuxtemps, 
with  the  result  that  he  has  so  thoroughly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  mutilating  and  disfiguring  this  concerto 
that  we  doubt  whether  Vieuxtemps  himself,  were 
he  alive,  could  recognize  his  own  work. 

Wilhelmj,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  culprits 
in  the  editorial  field.  It  seems  to  be  the  frenzied 
ambition  of  German  violinists  to  remold  the  thoughts 
of  our  eminent  French  and  Belgian  players,  and  to 
destroy  the  musical  and  technical  characteristics  of 
these  two  brilliant  schools  of  violin-playing.  Such, 
at  least  is  our  natural  conclusion  after  many  ex¬ 
asperating  experiences.  And  whether  we  examine 
the  literature  intended  for  the  public  performer,  or 
the  works  that  are  utilized  in  the  general  process 
of  making  violinists,  everywhere  we  find  an  impious 
disregard  of  our  accepted  authors’  ideas,  and  a 
mutilation  of  these  which  merits  the  term  vandalism. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Germany  and  studied 
under  German  pedagogues  imagined,  in  our  early 
youth,  that,  rightly  to  understand  the  greatest  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  violin,  one  must  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  the  German  conservatory;  that  only  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  had  Rode,  Viotti,  Tartini  been 
mastered  by  the  professors,  even  as  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Mozart  had  been  mastered;  that,  in  short,  pro¬ 
verbial  German  thoroughness  and  “pietaet”  applied 
to  Vieuxtemps  as  well  as  to  Spohr.  We  studied 
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^  ieuxtemps  and  Wieniawski  with  the  calm  conviction 
that  our  guides  laid  bare  to  us  these  masters’ 
thoughts  in  all  their  musical  purity- — not  with  the 
superficiality  and  flippancy  which  characterized 
French  teachings,  but  with  the  finest  regard  for  tra¬ 
dition  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  detail. 

But,  lo  and  behold!  As  we  grew  older,  in  experience 
as  well  as  in  years,  and  made  the  acquaintance,  per¬ 
sonal  and  musical  of  artists  of  the  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  “schools”  our  illusions  were  dispelled,  our  early 
ideals  shattered. 

\\  e  learned,  among  other  things,  that  the  artists 
from  Paris  and  Brussels  were  anything  but  super¬ 
ficial  and  flippant;  that  they  aimed  higher  than  the 
mere  attainment  of  instrumental  skill;  and  that  to 
them,  not  to  the  Germans,  had  been  handed  down  the 
traditions  of  the  players  of  the  old  schools. 

We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Spohr  or  Bach 
or  Beethoven  are  as  well  understood  in  Paris  and 
Brussels  as  they  are  in  Berlin — more  especially 
Spohr.  In  all  that  is  essentially  Germanic  in  music, 
the  Germans  may  naturally  be  expected  to  excel;  but 
they  are  unquestionably  heavy,  elephantine,  and  even 
ludicrous  when  they  attempt  to  interpret  Wieniawski 
and  Vieuxtemps,  and  unconvincing,  unauthoritative 
in  their  presentations  of  all  works  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Belgian  schools. 

Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  German  editors 
will  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  works  with  whose 
traditions  they  are  but  slightly  familiar — works 
jvhich,  on  the  whole,  do  not  enlist  their  sympathies 
and  for  whose  proper  interpretation  they  are  tem¬ 
peramentally  unfitted? 

To  our  protest  against  the  general  inefficient  edi¬ 
torial  work  of  German  violinists  we  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  our  deep  regret  that  Joachim  has  not 
yet  given  us  his  version  of  the  Bach  sonatas.  To 
whom  are  we  to  look  for  a  really  noble  edition  of 
Bach  if  not  to  Joseph  Joachim?  Yet  this  venerable 
artist  remains  unstirred  by  an  ambition  which  the 
entire  musical  world  would  applaud.  For  a  Joachim 
edition  of  Bach  all  violinists  would  be  grateful ;  but 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  Joachim  has  either  no 
taste  for  work  for  which  he  is  pre-eminently  qualified 
or  he  fails  to  appreciate  how  much  importance  the 
musical  world  attaches  to  his  knowledge  of  Bach. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  our  readers  will  prob- 
THE  RETURN  ably  remember  Sarasate’s  last  visit 
OF  YSAYE.  to  the  United  States,  and,  of  these, 

a  large  percentage  will  probably 
regret  that  the  tour  which  the  great  Spanish  virtuoso 
made  with  the  celebrated  German  ( ! )  pianist,  Eugen 
d’Albert,  was  definitely  stated  by  the  violinist  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  very  last  visit  which  he  intended  to 
make  to  these  shores.  And  all  intelligent  violinists, 
whether  amateurs  or  professionals,  who  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hearing  the  charming  and  accomplished  Span¬ 
iard  on  this  last  trip  regretted,  too,  that  they  did  not 
hear  him  at  his  best.  Everything  seemed  to  conspire 
against  Sarasate’s  artistic  success  on  this  memorable 
trip,  though,  financially,  it  was  (for  him,  not  for  the 
men  that  engaged  him)  probably  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  trips  to  the  United  States  ever  made  by 
a  European  artist. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  celebrated  vio¬ 
linist  toured  the  United  States  together  with  a  pianist 
of  great  ability  and  reputation.  Years  before,  the 
irresistible  Wieniawski  had  been  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  travel  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  company  of  the  greatest 
pianist  of  the  age — Anton  Rubinstein.  These  two 
ventures,  similar  in  certain  respects,  differed  very 
greatly  in  others — more  particularly  in  everything 
that  appertained  to  the  personal  gratification  and 
happiness  of  the  individual  artists.  Wieniawski,  for 
instance,  was  happy  in  his  association  with  Rubin¬ 
stein.  The  two  artists  led  a  congenial  life  together; 
their  respect  for  each  other  was  the  noble  sentiment 
which  one  great  man  inspires  in  another;  they  were 
genial  men  and  congenial  companions;  no  petty 
jealousies  marred  their  happy  relations  or  disturbed 
the  pleasure  of  daily  companionship;  in  short,  the 
long  trip  which  these  two  great  players  undertook 
together  brought  out  many  of  their  best  qualities  as 
artists  and  as  men. 

Far  different  was  the  later  experience  of  d’Albert 
and  Sarasate.  Between  these  two  men  there  was  dis¬ 
cord  from  practically  the  very  beginning  of  their 
long  journey.  They  were  men  of  totally  different 
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temperaments  and  sympathies.  Musically,  too,  they 
had  little  in  common.  Eugen  d’Albert,  with  his 
strongly  pronounced  German  tendencies,  could  not 
appreciate  Sarasate’s  delicate,  yet  complete,  mastery 
of  the  violin;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories 
that  were  circulated  far  and  wide  regarding  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  two  artists  toward  each  other,  the  many 
days  they  spent  together  were  days  of  deep  annoy¬ 
ance,  if  not  of  actual  unhappiness,  to  both. 

If  d’Albert  failed  to  appreciate  Sarasate’s  gifts  and 
charming  personality,  the  Spanish  artist’s  feelings  and 
sentiments  toward  his  traveling  companion  were  not 
to  be  misinterpreted  either  by  d’Albert  or  by  the 
many  people  with  whom  both  came  in  contact  every 
day.  The  natural  affability  of  the  Spaniard  doubtless 
saved  the  situation;  but  with  all  his  suavity  and 
polish  of  manner,  he  was  unable,  time  and  again,  to 
disguise  his  true  feelings.  Briefly,  the  two  artists 
knew  no  real  happiness  until  they  terminated  then- 
long  journey  and  went  their  separate  ways. 

And  now  it  is  announced  that  Ysaye  will  return 
to  us  next  season,  and,  wonder  of  wonders!  accom¬ 
panied  by  Eugen  d’Albert.  That  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  and  hear  Ysaye  again  goes  without  saying.  But 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  combination  is  a  most 
unfortunate  one,  and  that  it  cannot  prove  to  the  best 
interests  of  both  artists  to  be  closely  associated  in 
such  a  venture.  From  our  personal  knowledge  of 
both  men  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
plan  is  not  a  happy  conception.  While  we  hope  for 
the  best,  we  are  convinced  that  the  undertaking  will 
prove  a  regrettable  one  for  all  concerned,  artists  as 
well  as  managers. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  public 
will  be  heartily  glad  to  listen  to  Ysaye  again.  The 
Belgian  artist  is  unquestionably  a  striking  and  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  the  musical  world;  and  when  he  is 
at  his  best  he  is  perhaps,  everything  considered,  the 
most  accomplished  violinist  of  the  present  day. 

*  *  * 

It  is  only  natural  that  curious 
PAGANINI  stories  and  anecdotes  are  related 

AND  THE  of  men  and  women  whose  gifts 

\\  OODEN  SHOE,  and  personal  peculiarities  make 
them  more  than  commonly  con¬ 
spicuous;  and  it  is  also  quite  natural  that  many 
such  stories,  though  generally  believed  to  be  true, 
are  born  in  the  fanciful  brains  of  writers  who  have 
only  their  imaginations  to  guide  them,  unaided  by  a 
shred  of  fact. 

Paganini,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  figure  in 
the  musical  world,  furnished  his  imaginative  and  sen¬ 
sitive  contemporaries  with  endless  opportunities  for 
the  fabrication  of  interesting  literary  lies.  His 
strange  and  widely  misunderstood  personality,  his 
whimsical  nature,  his  physical  peculiarities — all  these, 
added  to  his  astounding  and  (in  those  days)  incom¬ 
prehensible  technical  feats,  easily  led  to  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  wildest  tales  concerning  his  mode  of 
life,  the  secret  of  his  skill,  his  excesses,  and  his 
“crimes.”  Even  at  this  distant  day,  when  there  is 
nothing  of  mystery  left  regarding  the  great  Italian’s 
virtuosity,  and  when  a  more  prosaic  as  well  as  more 
experienced  people  easily  appreciate  that  the  most 
astounding  facts  are  in  no  degree  related  to  the 
supernatural,  but  admit  of  comprehensive  and  lucid 
explanation:  even  now  Paganini  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  what  is  uncanny,  mysterious, 
inexplicable.  The  most  extravagant  stories  are  still 
told,  and  believed,  of  this  strange  man  and  his  won¬ 
derful  powers;  and  there  are  many  people  who  ac¬ 
tually  believe  the  well-known  tale  of  Paganini’s  crime 
and  subsequent  imprisonment. 

The  majority  of  stories  still  current  regarding  the 
greatest  virtuoso  of  all  times  deal  with  his  great 
avarice,  his  mysterious  appearances  and  disappear¬ 
ances,  his  secret  compact  with  the  devil,  etc.  But 
now  and  then  we  find  relief  in  some  pretty  little  tale 
which  is  designed  to  bring  out  the  sweeter  and  nobler 
qualities  of  the  artist’s  nature.  The  story  of  the 
wooden  shoe  is  one  of  these,  and  it  will  probably  be 
enjoyed  by  many  of  our  readers. 

“In  the  autumn  of  1832,”  so  the  story  runs,  “Paga¬ 
nini  was  residing  at  a  villa  near  Paris.  He  w-as  an 
invalid  and  took  little  notice  of  any  other  occupant 
of  the  villa.  The  only  other  occupant  for  whom  he 
appeared  to  care  much  was  Nicette,  a  young  and 
pretty  waitress  who  attended  him. 

“One  morning  Nicette,  tray  in  hand,  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  famous  maestro,  who  sat  at  table 


carving  a  handle  for  a  knife  out  of  a  piece  of  ivory. 
Instead  of  her  usual  merry  look  she  was  sad  and 
dejected,  and  her  blue  eyes  showed  signs  of  weeping. 
Paganini,  who  had  taken  an  honest  liking  for  the 
poor  girl,  was  not  long  in  learning  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  The  conscription  had  just  been  drawn;  a  bad 
number  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  lover,  and,  said 
she:  ‘Poor  Adolphe  must  go  off  for  a  soldier,  and 
I  shall'  never  see  him  again.’ 

‘“But  why  don’t  you  find  him  a  substitute?’  asked 
Paganini.  ‘Monsieur  is  joking,’  was  the  sobbing  re¬ 
ply.  ‘They  say  there  is  to  be  a  war,  and  fifteen 
hundred  francs  is  the  lowest  price  for  a  substitute.’ 
Fifteen  hundred  francs  were  not  much  to  Paganini, 
but  no  man  ever  loved  money  more  than  he  did,  and 
to  give  such  a  sum  away  never  entered  his  mind.  So 
he  said  nothing,  but  made  a  memorandum  in  his 
book:  ‘See  what  I  can  do  for  Nicette.’ 

“A  few  weeks  passed  and  Christmas  was  at  hand. 
In  France  it  is  the  custom  to  place  a  wooden  shoe 
on  the  hearth  just  as  we  hang  up  a  stocking.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  Christmas  Nicette 
entered  the  saloon  where  the  musician  was  seated, 
the  center  of  a  large  group.  She  said  that  a  huge 
parcel  had  just  arrived  for  Signor  Paganini.  He  said 
he  could  not  imagine  what  it  was,  but  ordered  it  up. 
Wrapper  after  wrapper  was  opened  before  the  curious 
spectators,  and  finally  there  appeared  a  huge  wooden 
shoe,  almost  large  enough  for  an  infant’s  cradle. 

“The  bystanders  laughed.  Some  hinted  that  it  was 
sent  by  some  one  who  meant  to  insinuate  that  the 
great  violinist  was  more  fond  of  receiving  presents 
than  of  making  them.  This  was  probably  tne  case, 
and  more  than  p'ossible  there  were  those  in  the  room 
who  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  they  pretended 
about  the  sending  of  the  shoe.  Paganini  suspected 
as  much,  and  a  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 
‘Well,  well,  my  friends,  we  shall  see  if  this  shoe  does 
not  prove  of  value  to  somebody.’  For  three  days 
little  was  seen  of  him,  and  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  busy  in  his  little  workshop,  into  which  none 
were  permitted  to  enter.  Then  it  was  announced 
that  on  New  Year’s  eve  the  great  maestro  would  give 
an  unique  concert,  in  the  course  of  which  he  would 
execute  five  pieces  on  a  violin  and  five  on  a  wooden 
shoe.  The  price  of  admission  was  to  be  twenty  francs 
and  but  one  hundred  tickets  were  to  be  sold.  Of 
course  they  were  disposed  of  at  once. 

“When  the  evening  came  Paganini  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  unusual  spirits.  The  violin  came  first  on 
the  program,  and  every  one  declared  the  great  maestro 
fairly  excelled  himself,  and  there  was  no  end  of 
bravos.  He  retired  for  a  moment  and  then  appeared 
with  the  veritable  wooden  shoe  under  his  arm.  But 
in  three  days  of  seclusion  he  had  cut  and  carved  it 
into  a  rude  imitation  of  a  violin,  to  which  he  had 
deftly  fitted  three  strings.  Upon  this  curious  instru¬ 
ment  he  began  to  improvise  one  of  those  strange 
fantasias,  which  many  say  were  the  highest  inspira¬ 
tions  of  his  wonderful  genius.  It  needed  no  words  to 
tell  that  the  theme  was  the  life  of  a  conscript  and  a 
soldier.  There  was  the  suspense  of  drawing  lots  for 
the  conscription,  the  rejoicing  over  those  whose 
friends  had  got  clear,  the  wailing  of  those  not  so 
fortunate,  the  departure  of  the  conscripts,  the  noise 
and  the  bustle  of  camp,  the  war  and  tumult  of  battle, 
the  shouts  of  victory,  the  return  of  the  conscripts, 
now  heroes,  to  their  homes,  all  closing  with  the  glad 
pealings  of  marriage  bells. 

“Poor  Nicette,  whose  lover  was  to  be  marched  off 
in  a  few  days,  stood  behind  the  scenes  weeping. 
Scarcely  had  the  tumultuous  applause  ceased  when 
Paganini  bade  her  approach.  ‘Here,’  said  he,  ‘are  the 
two  thousand  francs  which  the  old  shoe  has  brought. 
That  is  more  by  five  hundred  francs  than  is  needed 
to  buy  Adolphe  off.  Keep  the  rest  to  begin  house¬ 
keeping  with.  Here,  too,  is  the  old  wooden  shoe. 
Maybe  somebody  will  give  you  a  few  francs  for  it.’ 

“There  was  great  competition  as  to  who  should 
have  the  wonderful  shoe  violin.  It  was  put  up  at 
auction  and  sold  to  a  rich  Englishman  for  6000  francs. 
Adolphe  and  his  faithful  Nicette  were  married,  and  I 
trust  he  made  her  a  good  husband.” 


Nature  arms  each  man  with  some  faculty  which 
enables  him  to  do  easily  something  impossible  to  any 
other.  Find  out  what  your  faculty  is,  then  put  your 
whole  mind  on  it  and  you  will  succeed.  Concentra¬ 
tion  on  one  thing  will  bring  success  when  divided  at¬ 
tention  will  mean  failure. — Stowe. 
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Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


The  Round  Table  is  a  relic  of  legendary  days, 
of  the  semimythical  King  Arthur,  who  established  it 
at  his  wedding  feast,  at  which  time  a  certain  number 
of  his  true  and  trusty  knights  banded  together  in 
fealty  to  their  king,  and  the  effort  to  aid  him  in 
righting  all  wrongs  within  the  kingdom.  They  be¬ 
came,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson,  “an  image  of  the 
mighty  world,”  and  in  their  mutual  discussions  of 
their  plans  at  the  Round  Table  were  enabled  to 
reach  that  unanimity  of  thought  and  deed  which 
betokened  their  strength.  So  long  as  this  single- 
heartedness  of  purpose  existed,  so  long  did  the  or¬ 
ganization  remain  a  powerful  influence  for  good,  and 
of  prosperity  for  people  and  knights  in  the  realm  of 
Arthur.  But  so  soon  as  certain  of  the  members  of 
the  Round  Table  began  to  consider  themselves  as 
sufficient  unto  themselves,  the  order  began  to  decline, 
and  the  ultimate  downfall  of  all  the  kingdom  was 
the  result.  Each  knight  was  sworn  to  a  course  of 
conduct  that  would  serve  the  advancement  and  good 
of  the  common  cause.  The  surest  and  quickest  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  individual  lay  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
order  to  which  they  owed  their  fealty.  All  grievances 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  meetings  of  the  Round 
Table  as  well  as  all  suggestions  for  the  common 
good. 

What  the  Round  Table  Implies. 

It  is  from  this  ancient  order  that  the  term  Round 
Table  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  symbol  for  all  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  any  mutual  interest  may  be  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  for  the  musician,  for 
his  art  is  one  that,  almost  above  all  other  human 
institutions,  needs  the  interchange  of  thought  and 
suggestion.  The  musician  needs  it  himself,  more  than 
he  can  realize,  especially  if  he  occupy  an  isolated 
position,  where  mutual  intercourse  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  profession  is  rare  and  sometimes  nonex¬ 
istent.  The  art  needs  it,  for  it  is  an  art  that  grows 
both  by  unfoldment  and  accretion.  Nothing  that 
appertains  to  the  musical  art  can  be  held  secretly 
for  the  benefit  of  a  single  individual;  for  it  is  too 
public  in  its  nature.  Any  development  in  the  art  of 
music  means  a  general  knowledge  of  that  develop¬ 
ment.  In  it  nothing  can  exist  apart,  but  must  be 
passed  on  from  one  to  another. 

The  one  great  cause  of  the  tardiness  of  its  progress 
lies  in  this  fact,  the  slowness  of  musicians  themselves 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  con¬ 
cerning  it.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  acquired  information.  When  things  are 
running  along  smoothly  enough  for  the  time  being, 
why  exert  oneself  unnecessarily?  Such  is  the  delu¬ 
sive  counsel  that  creeps  into  the  ear  of  many  a  mu¬ 
sician;  and  only  the  stress  of  the  most  urgent  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  arouse  him  to  further  action.  Not 
having  formed  the  habit  of  being  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  the  accumulation  of.  new  and  more  advanced 
ideas,  in  the  coui’se  of  time  he  arrives  at  a  point 
where  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  when 
he  must  necessarily  become  the  slave  of  his  deadened 
sensibilities,  and  see  himself  become  second  to  the 
first  competitor  that  happens  along  with  a  stock  of 
ideas  unknown  in  that  community. 

Every  musician  can  exercise  reasonable  care  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  from  this  sort  of  thing,  even  though 
entirely  set  apart  from  the  usual  avenues  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  need  not  conclude  that,  because  he  is  denied 
actual  contact  with  teachers  who  are  superior  to  him¬ 
self,  all  further  advancement  is  precluded.  Many  of 
the  most  brilliant  musicians  have  been  largely  self- 
taught.  It  is  the  mind  that  possesses  an  initiative 
of  its  own  that  progresses,  not  the  one  that  waits  to 
act  on  what  is  received  from  a  teacher. 

Independence  on  the  Part  of  Pupils. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  apparently,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  music  students  to  act  independently  of  their 


teachers’  influence.  How  many  of  them  continue 
their  practice  when  the  lessons  stop?  How  many  of 
them,  even  though  intending  to  follow  up  music  as 
a  profession,  look  upon  the  time  of  the  cessation  of 
the  term  of  lessons  as  a  relief  from  the  irksome  neces¬ 
sity  of  accounting  for  the  use  of  their  study  hours? 
They  do  not  seem  to  look  upon  their  study  as  some¬ 
thing  which  they  love  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as 
the  means  for  attaining  a  certain  end,  and  that  end 
distasteful,  viz.:  earning  a  living.  It  is  only  the  most 
pressing  force  of  circumstances  that  will  pin  them 
down  to  their  work.  It  is  from  such  material  as  this 
that  the  perfunctory  routine-following  teacher  springs. 
After  twenty  years  of  teaching  his  methods  and  outfit 
will  be  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  what  he 
started  with,  and  that  a  diluted  reproduction  of  what 
he  received  from  his  teacher.  Of  originality,  none;  of 
application  of  new  principles,  none;  of  search  after 
modern  ideas  and  better  methods,  no  evidence. 

It  has  alwTays  seemed  to  me  that  the  office  of  the 
teacher  is  very  much  misunderstood  by  most  persons, 
including  the  majority  of  the  pupils  themselves.  It 
is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  cram  the  student 
with  such  information  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
know.  It  is  believed  that  the  knowledge  that  the 
student  acquires  from  the  teacher  is  all  that  he  needs 
to  know.  Hence  no  effort  is  made  to  learn  outside  of 
the  lesson  hour. 

The  Real  Office  of  the  Teacher. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  person  who 
studies  with  the  greatest  teacher  in  existence  twice 
a  week  for  five  years,  and  takes  no  pains  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  lesson  hours  with  information  gained  from 
other  sources,  will  not  know  much  at  the  end  of  this 
period.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  conveyed  at  a  single  lesson.  A  teacher 
has  other  functions  to  fulfil  besides  that  of  dealing 
out  facts.  The  real  office  of  the  teacher  is  that  of 
guide.  The  piano-teacher  must  first  train  the  pupil 
in  the  right  use  of  his  hand,  and  this  will  occupy 
an  immense  amount  of  time,  and  leave  him  but  little 
in  which  to  develop  the  student’s  general  musician- 
ship.  But  this  latter  item  is  of  enormous  importance 
to  the  musician,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  of 
a  necessity  every  decade,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  music  becomes  more  wide¬ 
spread.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  confronts 
every  wide-awake  educator:  how  to  turn  out  pupils 
that  are  something  better  than  mere  manipulators  of 
the  keyboard,  something  more  than  human  pianolas. 
While  training  the  pupil  in  the  correct  use  of  his 
fingers,  he  must  also  endeavor  to  awaken  within  him 
a  desire  to  develop  his  musicianship.  Stimulate  him 
to  seek  knowledge  wherever  he  can  find  it,  and  con¬ 
stantly  watch  over  him,  and  see  that  he  properly  as¬ 
similates  what  knowledge  he  may  accumulate,  and 
not  become  biased  and  one-sided  in  his  views.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  teacher, — 
to  try  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  drawing  wrong  in¬ 
ferences  from  what  he  learns  outside  of  his  lesson 
hours. 

Every  pupil  should  be  urged  to  make  a  confidant  of 
his  teacher  in  regard  to  his  independent  musical  in¬ 
vestigations.  A  young  student  can  never  begin  to 
realize  how  prone  he  is  to  draw  wrong  conclusions 
until  long  after  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  when  he 
will  have  developed  the  faculty  of  perceiving  things 
in  their  right  relations.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say, 
in  this  connection,  that,  with  an  opinionated  and 
self-conceited  pupil,  the  teacher  will  have  his  hands 
full.  When  a  large  number  of  students  are  in  the 
habit  of  mingling  together,  faulty  ideas  often  spread 
with  great  rapidity.  The  teacher  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  supplementary  knowledge 
that  his  students  are  acquiring,  will  often  be  both 
amazed  and  amused  at  the  peculiar  ideas  they  seem 


to  gather  up.  I  have  often  wished  I  had  kept  a 
record  of  student  errors  and  misapprehensions  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  for  a  collection  of 
them  would  make  interesting  reading. 

Sources  of  Information  for  Supplementary  Study. 

What  are  the  sources  of  information  for  supple¬ 
mentary  study,  may  be  asked.  Everywhere,  may  be 
the  answer;  for  information  may  often  be  gained 
from  the  most  out-of-the-way  and  unpromising  cor¬ 
ners.  I  remember  that  in  my  very  early  youth  mu¬ 
sical  reading  matter,  although  I  had  a  ravenous  ap¬ 
petite  for  it,  was  almost  nonexistent,  at  least  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  Is  there  anything  more  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  average  individual  than  a  catalogue, 
or  less  promising  as  a  text-book?  and  yet,  for  lack  of 
better  reading,  when  I  was  in  my  youthful  period,  I 
gained  an  immense  amount  of  information  by  poring 
over  music  catalogues.  It  was  in  this  way  largely 
that  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  great  composers.  From  the  Edition  Peters 
catalogue,  for  example,  I  learned  what  Beethoven  had 
written  for  the  piano,  that  there  were  nine  sym¬ 
phonies,  one  violin  concerto,  various  chamber  com¬ 
positions,  many  songs,  and  one  opera.  My  interest 
was  such  that  as  fast  as  I  could  get  the  money,  I 
sent  for  as  many  of  these  works  as  I  could;  by  the 
time  I  was  15  years  of  age  I  owned  most  of  his 
piano  works,  arrangements  of  the  symphonies,  and 
the  one  opera.  All  my  spare  money  went  in  this 
way,  and  at  that  early  age  my  library  was  made  up 
of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  anth 
other  great  composers.  The  Edition  Peters  catalogue 
was  a  boon  to  me;  for  through  it  I  was  enabled  to 
accumulate  these  works  at  a  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
pense.  This  is  simply  to  illustrate  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remain  in  complete  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  world  of  music,  simply  because 
one  does  not  have  access  to  a  large  library. 

But  the  conditions  for  acquiring  musical  informa¬ 
tion  have  vastly  improved  since  those  days.  No  such 
magazine  as  The  Etude  was  in  existence  at  that 
time.  With  it,  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  musical 
literature,  began  the  making  of  a  new  era  in  the 
standard  of  musical  culture  in  this  country.  But 
with  such  a  magazine  in  existence,  and  at  so  low  a 
subscription  price  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
information  contained  in  it,  there  is  positively  no 
excuse  for  any  musician’s  remaining  in  ignorance 
concerning  his  art.  Not  only  is  it  replete  with  in¬ 
formation,  culled  from  the  experience  of  many  of 
the  finest  musical  educators  in  the  country,  but  it 
is  also  a  mine  of  stimulative  suggestiveness. 

Value  of  Suggestions. 

It  is  oftentimes  from  suggestions  that  one’s  most 
valuable  ideas  arise.  A  suggestion  is  often  like  a 
tiny  seed  that  sprouts  and  eventually  grows  to  great 
size.  And  so  an  idea  may  take  root  in  the  brain, 
even  from  the  most  casual  reading,  and  be  developed 
along  original  lines  until  it  becomes  a  source  of  great 
profit.  Indeed,  the  source  of  power  in  the  minds  of 
most  successful  men  is  the  capacity  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  suggestions  and  follow  them  out  until  they 
lead  to  valuable  results.  A  magazine  like  The  Etude 
can  thus  be  made  a  source  of  inestimable  value  to 
every  physician  who  will  take  the  pains  carefully 
to  peruse  it.  A  case  has  come  under  my  observation 
of  a  young  man  who,  by  following  up  in  this  way 
suggestions  that  he  received  from  reading  a  musical 
magazine,  was  enabled  to  write  an  article  that  gained 
him  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars.  Thus  his  investment 
of  the  price  for  subscription  was  returned  to  him  ten 
fold.  I  also  recently  heard  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  teaching  school  for  a  modest  salary,  but  was 
enabled  to  perfect  herself  so  much  by  following  out 
ideas  that  she  received  from  reading  an  educational 
journal  that  she  soon  commanded  a  position  with 
double  the  salary  that  she  had  been  getting.  What 
has  been  possible  once  will  be  possible  again.  And  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  along  these  lines  that 
The  Etude  exists.  The  Etude  rejoices  in  the 
progress  of  every  one  of  its  readers,  and  especially  if 
any  hint  they  may  have  received  from  its  pages  may 
have  proved  of  value  to  them.  It  is  in  order  that  its 
value  to  musicians,  whether  teachers  or  pupils,  may 
be  increased  that  this  Round  Table  discussion  de¬ 
partment  has  been  established.  It  belongs  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  and 
all  will  use  it  freely.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
answer  all  questions  fully.  The  editor  of  this  depart- 
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mcnt  was  formerly  connected  with  another  paper,  and 
since  ceasing  that  connection  has  received  a  number 
of  letters  inquiring  if  he  were  to  write  for  any  other 
magazine  where  questions  could  be  sent.  A  quota¬ 
tion  is  here  given  from  a  letter  which  was  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  teacher  in  Virginia: — 

“Please  let  me  know  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
department  in  The  Etude  of  questions  and  answers 
like  you  had  in  the  Teachers’  Forum.  If  so,  I  will 
subscribe.  Your  articles  in  the  Forum  helped  me 
very  much.  This  is  what  we  want.  Yes  or  no  is  not 
much  information.  The  Teachers’  Forum  was  like 
a  school  to  me,  I  got  so  much  information  from  your 
articles.  You  must  remember  that  the  country  mu¬ 
sic  teacher  has  a  very  poor  chance  to  get  instruction. 
He  is  not  able  to  go  away  and  educate  himself  and 
has  to  get  what  he  can  by  reading.” 

It  is  hoped  that  this  department  will  prove  equally 
helpful  to  others.  No  teacher  need  feel  the  slightest 
embarrassment  about  sending  questions  freely,  for 
the  names  of  those  sending  will  not  be  printed.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  those  who  wish  to  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  should  dislike  to  have  it  announced  to 
their  pupils,  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  their 
interests  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  publicity.  As  this 
department  belongs  to  teachers,  suggestions  will  also 
be  gladly  received  and  published.  In  such  cases  it 
will  be  right  to  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  and  names 
will  be  printed.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  is  given,  and  will  afford  hints  based  on  the 
methods  of  meeting  certain  difficulties  by  one 
teacher: — 

“I  suppose  most  music-teachers  have  had  their 
nerves  racked,  and  many  a  pupil’s  progress  retarded, 
because  the  pupil  will  not  heed  the  corrections  that 
are  made  at  each  lesson.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
had  to  make  the  same  correction  many  times  with 
the  same  pupil,  in  cases  where  once  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient.  I  always  feel  that  it  is  failure  on  my 
part,  too,  because  I  have  not  impressed  it  strongly 
enough  upon  the  pupil’s  mind. 

“But  I  have  a  little  plan  which  has  proved  very 
helpful.  I  write  in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  the  music 
as  concisely  as  possible  whatever  the  thing  is  for 
which  the  pupil  is  to  work.  If  a  wrong  finger  or  a 
wrong  note  has  been  used,  I  draw  a  line  around  the 
right  one.  Nothing  remarkable  about  all  that,  how¬ 
ever.  We  have  all  seen  music  defaced  in  this  way. 
But  I  like  clean  music,  and  I  find  my  pupils  do  also; 
and  so,  as  these  bad  places  are  corrected,  I  erase  the 
pencil-marks.  I  make  it  a  game  with  them  to  aim  to 
get  a  clean  page,  and  I  have  found  that  it  works 
wonders  with  children.  Neither  is  it  beneath  many 
adult  mentalities.  All  minds  need  something  definite 
to  work  for. — Jane  M.  Waterman.” 


MOVING  FIGURES. 


BY  MADAME  A.  PUPIN. 


How  many  bugbears  that  appear  in  our  path  might 
be  vanquished  by  a  bold  onslaught!  How  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  would  vanish  if  we  had  only  patience  to 
analyze  and  reduce  them  to  the  simple  thing  they 
turn  out  to  be!  How  often  a  complicated  passage  is 
found  to  be  very  easy  to  finger  when  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  rule  or  principle  which  governs  it! 

Why  not  attack  that  passage  bedecked  with  nat¬ 
urals,  sharps,  and  double  sharps  at  once,  instead  of 
looking  at  it  with  dread  and  putting  it  off  to  an  in¬ 
definite  future?  It  is  so  hard?  Then  make  it  easy 
by  conquering  it,  a  few  notes  at  a  time.  Will  you 
master  it  or  let  it  master  you?  Upon  analysis  it 
will  be  seen  that  nearly  every  passage  is  founded 
on  a  scale  or  chord,  or  it  may  be  a  moving  figure. 
There  are  many  players  who  understand  the  finger¬ 
ing  of  the  scales  and  arpeggios,  but  who  seem  to 
have  neglected  the  study  of  moving  figures. 

A  figure  is  any  number  of  notes  repeated  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way,  two  or  more  times,  as:  — 


If  these  figures  should  be  repeated  in  this  way 


Ex.  3.  Ex.  4. 


they  would  be  called  moving  figures. 
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There  may  be  moving  figures  of  two  notes,  as: — 


of  three  notes,  as  in  Example  No.  3;  of  four  notes, 
as  in  Example  No.  4;  of  six  or  more  notes. 

Moving  figures  may  move  diatonieally,  chromatical¬ 
ly,  or  by  harmonic  degrees.  The  examples  given 
above  move  diatonieally;  that  is,  along  the  notes  of 
the  major  scale.  In  the  “Rigoletto  Fantaisie,”  by 
Liszt,  there  is,  in  the  fifty-eighth  measure,  a  figure 
of  four  notes  played  descending  on  the  notes  of  the 
D-flat  scale. 

In  the  “Campanella,”  by  Liszt,  there  is  a  cadenza 
in  the  seventy-seventh  measure  that  begins  with  a 
figure  of  four  notes  which  does  not  move  diatonieally 
or  chromatically,  but  by  whole  tones;  once  in  every 
octave  the  figure  is  slightly  changed.  After  this  fol¬ 
lows  a  chromatic  moving  figure  of  two  notes.  But 
a  moving  figure  of  two  notes  like  this  and  the  one 
in  Example  No.  5  is  more  easily  fingered  by  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  figure  of  four  notes.  Example  No.  5, 
instead  of  being  fingered  1,  3;  1,  3;  1,  3;  or  2,  4;  2,  4; 
2,  4;  would  be: — 


Ex.  6. 
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The  chromatic  passage  would  be  divided  into  groups 
of  four  notes  and  fingered  3,  2,  4,  1;  3,  2,  4,  1;  ex¬ 
cepting  that  twice  in  each  octave — where  the  two 
contiguous  white  keys  form  a  semitone — there  comes 
a  figure  of  two  notes:  — 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  division  into  groups 
of  four  and  two  has  relation  only  to  the  fingering; 
when  that  is  mastered  the  rhythmic  stress  will  fall 
on  every  fourth  note. 

In  the  seventy-first  and  seventy-second  measures 
of  “La  Fileuse,”  by  Raff,  there  is  a  similar  passage 
descending,  with  the  figure  reversed,  and  the  finger¬ 
ing  is  4,  2,  3,  1 ;  4,  2,  3,  1 ;  with  3,  1,  at  C-sharp  and 

F-sharp. 

A  simple  passage  like  this 
Ex.  8. 


proves  a  puzzle  to  many;  yet,  when  one  understands 
the  principle  of  fingering,  how  easy  and  natural! 
When  these  passages  are  transposed  into  different 
keys,  they  are  generally  fingei'ed  so  that  the  thumbs 
come  on  the  white  keys;  in  this  case  the  regular 
sequence  of  fingers  will  be  interrupted  occasionally, 
as  in  Example  No.  7. 

A  moving  figure  on  the  notes  of  the  tonic  chord 
is  said  to  move  by  harmonic  degrees,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample: — 


Ex.  9. 


Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  that  a  passage 
consists  of  a  succession  of  similar  figures,  because  a 
figuye  of  four  notes  may  be  written  for  a  rhythm  of 
six,  as  in  the  three  measures  preceding  the  last  two 
in  Mendelssohn’s  “Spinning  Song.” 

The  study  of  moving  figures  is  very  important,  as 
it  simplifies  the  fingering  of  many  otherwise  obscure 
passages.  It  is  also  very  fascinating,  as  one  learns 
how  much  can  be  made  of  the  same  notes  by  a  change 
of  accent,  or  rhythmic  groupings.  For  instance,  Ex¬ 
ample  No.  3,  by  accenting  the  second  finger,  will  be 
changed  into  Example  No.  10: — 


„  Ex.  10. 

Ex.  11. 
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by  accenting  the  third  finger  will  be  changed  into 
Example  No.  11. 

Louis  Plaidy,  in  his  “Technical  Studies,”  gives  a 
whole  chapter  of  moving  figures,  both  simple  and 
complicated,  and  we  learn  to  analyze  these  figures 
and  find  that  when  the  notes  do  not  move  by  degrees 
they  are  either  broken  chords  or  broken  intervals. 

So  all  piano-players  are  advised  to  get  acquainted 
with  moving  figures,  so  that  they  may  be  recognized 
whether  they  stand  out  bold  and  free  or  are  hidden 
in  an  ambush  of  rhythmic  devices. 


INTERPRETATION. 


BY  F.  C.  RICHARDS. 


To  the  multitude  music  is  a  wholly  unintelligible 
language  until  it  is  interpreted  to  them  by  the 
player.  The  educative  influence  of  one  who  is  able 
to  unfold  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  printed  page  is 
very  great  and  should  receive  even  more  recognition 
than  it  does.  It  is  easy  to  recall  pianistic  perform¬ 
ances  that  spoke  absolutely  nothing  to  us.  We 
remember  them  as  an  exhibition  of  digital  and  man¬ 
ual  dexterity,  and  possibly  as  a  combination  of  agree¬ 
able  sounds.  Everyone,  in  such  eases,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  the  composition  played  is 
minus  the  elements  of  an  art  work,  or  the  inter¬ 
preter  fails  to  grasp  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
contents.  No  player  can  convey  to  others  what  he 
himself  is  incapable  of  feeling.  We  are  carried  away 
by  a  truly  artistic  performance,  and  why?  Because 
the  artist  is  master  both  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  contents  as  well  as  of  the  technical  re¬ 
quirements.  He  speaks  to  us  in  tones  most  poetical. 
He  gives  to  us  an  ideal  interpretation  of  an  ideal 
content. 

A  performance  may  be  brilliant,  but  without 
poetry,  warmth,  or  color.  The  important  question 
is  not  “does  he  play  brilliantly?”  but  “does  he  play 
poetically?”  Now,  teachers  cannot  create  emotional 
life  in  pupils,  but  they  can  help  to  develop  the  same, 
and  then  guide  it  and  discipline  it. 

One  thing  that  greatly  assists  one  in  interpreting 
is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  composer  whose 
work  one  plays.  To  know  his  characteristics  and 
something  of  his  inner  life  enables  one  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  his  musical  thoughts  and 
makes  their  meaning  more  clear.  In  teaching,  an 
excellent  plan  is  first  to  introduce  the  composer  by 
reading  (that  is,  having  the  pupil  read  at  home)  a 
reliable  biography  of  the  master’s  life,  and  all  the 
biographical  sketches  he  can  get  hold  of.  Every 
little  anecdote,  even  the  most  trivial,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  man  and  makes  one  feel  the  better  acquainted 
with  him.  Teacher  and  pupil  must  talk  about  him 
and  study  different  pictures  of  him  and  try  in  every 
way  to  get  to  know  the  man. 

Next,  take  up  his  composition.  With  pen  and  ink 
the  pupil  should  write,  under  the  composer’s  name, 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  name  of  birth¬ 
place,  or  residence.  The  pupil  is  then  ready  to  read 
the  piece  mentally.  This  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  work,  and  the  different  movements  may  then  be 
indicated  by  writing  over  each  the  words  “introduc¬ 
tion,”  “principal  subject,”  “secondary  subject,”  “epi¬ 
sode,  “coda,”  and  so  on.  After  this  each  part 
should  be  studied  separately  and  then  each  part  as 
parts  of  a  whole,  and,  last  of  all,  the  student  will 
try  to  catch  and  to  bring  out  the  composer’s  mes¬ 
sage;  to  bring  out,— that  is  to  give  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  that  one’s  listeners  will  be  certain  to  catch 
the  full  meaning,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
get  it.  Artistic  interpretation — that  is,  satisfying 
interpretation  is  the  result  of  well-developed  and 
well-trained  imagination  and  feeling.  The  more 
vivid  and  powerful  the  imagination  of  the  player, 
the  more  will  he  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  composer. 

The  guiding  of  pupils  to  express  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  content  of  a  composition  is  fraught  with 
numerous  obstacles.  A  child  experiences  only  child¬ 
like  emotions  that  are  not  passionate.  1  he  emo¬ 
tional  and  passionate  youth,  full  of  hope  and  cour¬ 
age,  little  appreciates  the  emotions  of  the  maturer 
year s  of  manhood.  Only  an  artist  who  has  arrived 
at  ripe  manhood  is  capable  of  fully  entering  into  all 
the  emotional  experiences  of  a  lifetime.  Teachers 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  young,  but  we 
should  see  to  it  that,  according  to  a  pupil’s  age  and 
grade  of  work,  his  interpretation  is  such  that  it 
appeals  to  and  satisfies  his  hearers.  Give  children 
compositions  they  can  understand— little  pieces  that 
breathe  the  happy  atmosphere  of  childhood.  A  little 
later,  when  a  pupil’s  emotional  nature  is  developing, 
give  him  such  compositions  as  Mendelssohn’s  “Songs 
Without  Words”;  they  are  veritable  love  songs. 

Why  can  one  not  realize  constantly  that  to  day  is 
the  opportunity  for  sublime  living?  Consecrate  some 
fragment  of  time  every  day  to  the  quiet  effort  to 
see  things 'in  relation;  do  not  depend  upon  the  mere 
accident  of  distance  to  give  truth. — Edward  Howard 
Griggs. 
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During  the  months  of  July  and  August  we  close 
at  5  o’clock,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  we  close  at  1. 
Sometimes  the  sending  of  your  order  to  us  one  mail 
earlier  would  mean  a  gain  of  two  days  in  its  receipt 
by  you.  Be  careful  to  -send  your  orders,  if  possible, 
so  as  to  reach  us  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  find 
quite  a  difference  in  the  time  of  receipt. 

*  #  * 

Warning:  We  are  constantly  annoyed  by  persons 
acting  as  agents  for  The  Etude  who  have  no  right 
to  do  so  and  who  victimize  the  musical  public  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  offers. 

We  are  troubled  at  the  present  time  with  two 
agents,  a  Miss  A.  C.  Severson,  and,  we  believe,  an 
assistant,  of  whom  we  last  heard  in  Portage  La 
Prairie,  Manitoba,  Canada,  some  time  in  June.  The 
other  person  was  last  heard  of  as  Robert  Burns  in 
Hoytville,  Pa.,,  where  he  was  some  time  in  May. 
These  two  persons  also  traveled  under  various  aliases. 

Both  of  these  agents  found  it  apparently  quite  easy 
to  take  subscriptions  for  The  Etude,  the  subscription 
price  of  which  is  $1.50  a  year,  by  offering  The  Etude 
and  some  other  journal  both  for  $1.00  a  year.  This, 
of  course,  has  fraud  written  on  the  face  of  it,  and  yet 
they  get  the  people’s  money.  We  have  in  some  cases 
compromised  with  the  persons  on  their  loss,  but  we 
would  ask  all  of  our  subscribers  to  publish  these  facts 
among  their  musical  friends,  and  to  be  suspicious  of 
anyone  calling  upon  them  offering  The  Etude  for 
less  than  its  regular  price;  to  be  suspicious  enough  to 
the  extent  of  telegraphing  the  home  office  or  to  see 
their  own  police  authorities.  That  is,  not  only  be 
suspicious,  but  do  something.  Complaints  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  office  so  late  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  catch  the  fraud  agents.  Do  this  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  musical  public. 

#  *  * 

During  the  summer  we  announce  the  publications 
of  larger  works  for  the  reason  that  teachers  have 
more  time  to  give  attention  to  them  than  during 
the  teaching  season.  We  have  one  more  important 
work  to  announce.  It  is  another  set  of  graded  studies 
for  piano.  It  is  called  “The  Etude  School  for  Piano 
Players.”  We  purchased  these  plates  from  a  publisher 
retiring  from  business.  It  is  one  we  can  recommend. 
It  has  also  been  reproduced  by  three  large  American 
houses.  It  is  in  six  volumes  commencing  with  the 
very  easiest  etudes  and  by  very  gradual  steps  con¬ 
tinued  on  into  the  higher  grade.  The  special  value 
of  Kuhner’s  course  is  that  it  can  supplement  Mathews’ 
popular  course.  In  many  cases  pupils  need  more 
material  for  any  given  grade  than  is  offered  by 
Mathews’  course.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher  can 
fill  in  with  Kuhner.  The  course  contains  all  the 
standard  etudes  as  used  by  the  best  teachers  and 
conservatories  of  Europe.  It  has  the  stamp  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  six  volumes  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  this  month  but  our  customers  can  have 
the  charge  dated  September  1st.  The  price  for  each 
separate  volume  while  this  special  offer  lasts  is  W 
cents,  pi  stpaid,  or  the  whole  six  for  $1.00.  The  retail 
price  for  each  is  $1.00.  This  is  an  exceptional  offer, 
and  we  know  that  teachers  will  avail  themselves. 
When  the  price  is  to  be  charged  on  our  books  postage 
is  additional. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  Etude  has 
been  very  successful  and  has  had  a  number  of  imi¬ 
tators  who  have  followed  it  for  a  short  period  of 
years  but  to-day  it  stands  the  most  successful  of  all 
journals  devoted  to  music  education  in  the  English 
language  with  a  circulation  equal  to  all  the  others 
combined  and  reaching  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  kept  faithfully  in  view  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  the  great  mass  of  musical  persons  the  world  over, 
teachers,  pupils,  amateurs,  and  especially  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  to  be  the  musical  workers  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence.  Our  correspondence  shows  how 
our  efforts  are  appreciated.  While  we  are  gratified 
at  an  increase  in  our  circulation,  we  are  greatly 
pleased  to  receive  letters  from  subscribers  commend¬ 
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ing  or  criticising  The  Etude.  We  quote  from  two 
received  during  the  past  month: — 

“I  wonder  if  any  teacher  gets  more  enthusiasm 
from  The  Etude  than  I.  I  read  it  and  read  it 
again,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  digest  and  remem¬ 
ber  everything.  I  teach  in  a  little  country  town, 
and  have  forty  pupils,  every  one  doing  beauti¬ 
fully.  Wishing  The  Etude  long  life  and  pros¬ 
perity.” — O.  B.,  Nebraska. 

This  teacher  has  found  the  plan  of  forming  pupils 
into  a  class  for  general  study,  as  advocated  by  The 
Etude,  a  splendid  success. 

A  California  teacher  says: — 

“This  is  my  first  year  in  receiving  your  splendid 
magazine.  The  Etude,  and  if  it  is  as  inspiring 
and  helpful  to  each  recipient  as  it  is  to  me  the 
good-will  and  wishes  of  multitudes  of  music  lov¬ 
ers  must  help  you  on  in  your  incomparable  work.” 

These  are  but  two  indorsements  of  the  value  of 
The  Etude,  such  as  come  to  us  day  after  day.  The 
teacher  who  reads  The  Etude  and  finds  it  so  helpful 
can  surely  recommend  it  to  fellow-teachers  and  to 
her  pupils  and  friends  as  the  best  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  magazine  for  musical  persons.  We  suit  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tastes  and  needs,  and  each  year  notes  a 
growth  in  the  quality  of  the  paper  we  make  for  our 
subscribers.  Hence  we  hold  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  our  subscribers  for  periods  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  years. 

Therefore  we  say  with  confidence  that  The  Etude 
is  the  most  useful  of  all  musical  papers.  It  makes 
its  way  very  readily  when  shown  to  musical  persons, 
and  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  a  few  friends 
to  become  subscribers. 

We  give  very  liberal  premiums  and  make  other  in¬ 
ducements  to  persons  who  procure  subscriptions  for 
us.  Write  to  The  Etude,  1712  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of  the  premium  list. 

*  *  * 

If  any  of  our  patrons  desire  us  to  attend  to  their 
general  orders  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  season 
during  the  month  of  August,  we  would  say  that  we 
are  better  prepared  during  that  month  than  we  will 
be  during  September  to  give  their  regular  orders 
and  orders  for  music  on  selection  the  most  careful  at¬ 
tention. 

We  have  received  so  many  testimonials  about  our 
method  of  doing  business  just  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  that  we  cannot  begin  to  print  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  them.  We  would  like  every  teacher 
who  is  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  to  give  the  music- 
supply  house  of  Theodore  Presser  an  opportunity  to 
fill  their  orders  for  anything  in  the  way  of  music 
or  music  books.  Our  discounts  are  the  largest  that 
are  given  by  any  reputable  house.  Our  terms  are  the 
best  that  are  allowed.  Our  “On  Sale”  plan,  which 
is  original  with  us,  is  laid  out  on  a  much  more  liberal 
basis  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  dealer. 
Our  catalogues  and  price-lists  have  lately  been  re¬ 
vised,  and  we  should  like  very  much  to  send  any  or 
all  of  them  to  perspective  customers,  or  to  those  who 
have  been  dealing  with  us  and  who  desire  new,  fresh 
lists. 

Our  whole  energy  is  devoted  to  publishing  works  of 
particular  interest  to  those  interested  in  musical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  gathering  a  stock  which  will  fill  the 
needs  of  teachers  and  schools  promptly  and  econom¬ 
ically.  Only  the  best  editions  are  kept  by  us.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  any  school  or  teacher  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  music,  even  though  their  regular  orders  are 
given  to  their  local  dealer.  All  orders,  large  or  small, 
receive  the  same  careful  attention.  Let  us  at  least 
send  you  our  catalogues,  which  will  more  particu¬ 
larly  explain  our  system  of  dealing,  discount,  and 
terms. 

*  *  * 

During  the  present  month  wTe  will  publish  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Damm’s  “Method  for  Piano,” 
a  method  that  is  popular  all  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  no  less  than  five  different  publishers 
having  editions.  No  piano  method  since  Richard¬ 
son’s  has  had  such  a  wide  popularity.  It  is  not  a 
small  work  like  Kohler’s  “Practical  Method,”  but 
quite  exhaustive,  containing  somewhat  more  than 
S00  pages.  The  retail  price  is  $2.00.  For  the  short 
period  of  one  month  we  offer  it  for  60  cents,  postage 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If  a  charge  is 
to  be  made  on  our  books  postage  is  additional. 
This  is  for  introduction  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 


with  it.  You  are  quite  safe  in  ordering  one  at  least. 
I  he  work  will  positively  be  issued  in  August,  as  the 
plates  are  ready,  and  sheets  are  being  printed  at  this 
writing.  All  live  teachers  seek  a  change  of  instruc¬ 
tion  book.  It  is  not  advisable  to  stick  to  one  book, 
however  valuable  it  might  be.  A  change  is  good  for 
teacher  and  class.  Do  not  lose  this  chance.  Order 
this  month,  as  the  offer  will  be  withdrawn  in  our 
next  issue.  The  summer  will  also  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  method. 
The  same  concession  will  be  allowed  as  that  made 
in  the  offer  of  the  Sonatina  Album. 

*  *  * 

Another  popular  wrork  which  will  be  issued  this 
month  is  Kohler’s  “Sonatina  Album,”  with  all  the 
latest  revisions.  The  original  work  belongs  to  Peters’ 
edition,  but  it  has  been  printed  many  times  over  by 
American  publishers,  holding  its  own  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  work.  For  forming  a  taste  for  the  classics 
these  sonatinas  by  Kuhlau,  Clemen ti,  and  the  easier 
pieces  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  are  unexcelled.  It  is  the 
natural  continuation  of  the  instruction  book.  No 
single  work  is  more  widely  used.  Our  edition  will 
be  in  every  way  equal  to  the  best.  Teachers  can 
safely  order  one  or  more  copies  for  fall  teaching.  All 
those  who  have  good  open  accounts  with  us  can  have 
all  our  special  offers  charged  to  their  accounts;  and, 
if  desired,  the  charge  can  be  dated  September  1st, 
and  delivery  can  also  be  made  where  and  when  de¬ 
sired.  If  you  are  out  of  town  or  wish  the  books  sent 
you  when  teaching  season  opens  we  will  do  so,  also 
charge  from  September  1st.  The  “Sonatina  Album” 
retails  for  75  cents  in  all  editions.  Our  special  offer 
will  be  25  cents  postpaid.  You  can  order  your  fall 
supplies  now. 

*  *  * 

The  Etude  reaches  more  persons  directly  interested 
in  music  and  all  that  pertains  to  music  than  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  through  all  other  means  and  mediums 
combined.  It  has  a  circulation  larger  than  any  other 
paper  devoted  to  one  profession. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  anything  to  sell  of 
interest  to  music-lovers;  if  they  desire  boarding  pupils 
for  their  school ;  if  they  desire  their  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  to  be  known  thoroughly  in  all  musical  circles  of 
this  country  and  Canada,  not  to  mention  quite  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  foreign  countries,  use  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Etude.  Our  prices  to  the  profession, 
when  compared  with  our  enormous  circulation,  are 
not  high.  We  invite  correspondence.  Every  school, 
every  artist,  and  every  teacher  of  standing  should  be 
represented  in  the  next  six  issues  of  The  Etude,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  September  number. 

*  *  * 

The  “Seven  Memory  Songs,”  by  Tod  B.  Galloway, 
which  we  offered  last  month  for  50  cents,  will  be 
continued  through  this  month,  as  the  volume  is  not 
yet  ready  to  place  on  the  market.  This  volume  is 
valuable,  and  has  had  already  quite  a  large  sale. 
This  new  edition  will  greatly  increase  their  popular¬ 
ity, — the  songs  having  been  revised  and  the  accom¬ 
paniments  slightly  changed  for  the  better.  They 
are  in  range  of  the  average  singer.  One  of  the  songs, 
“When  Spring  Comes  Laughing,”  is  alone  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume,  and  the  dainty  little  lullaby  we 
printed  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Etude  is  a  gem  of 
its  kind. 

*  *  * 

We  have  purchased  all  the  stock  of  a  large  supply 
house  of  Kohler’s  “Practical  Method,”  Volume  III. 
This  is  the  popular  work,  Op.  249.  We  give  our 
patrons  the  benefit  of  a  low  price  on  the  book  while 
our  stock  lasts  25  cents  postpaid.  Remember  this 
is  only  for  Volume  III  and  not  for  any  others.  The 
same  concessions  will  be  made  as  with  the  “Sonatina 
Album.” 

*  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  “Organ 
Player”  is  now  ready.  The  general  interest  in  this 
volume  as  expressed  by  the  large  number  of  ad¬ 
vance  orders  and  by  many  inquiries  has  been  most 
flattering.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  upon  which  no 
pains  have  been  spared.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  organist,  teacher,  and  student  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Teachers,  in  particular,  will  find  in  it  a  wealth 
of  valuable  material,  and  the  practical  organist  will 
find  numbers  suited  to  almost  every  occasion.  There 
is  not  a  dry  number  in  the  book,  and  there  is  no  pad¬ 
ding.  Many  organists  who  have  examined  this  work 
pronounce  it  the  best  collection  yet  issued. 
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Duvernoy’s  Studies,  Op.  120,  Book  I,  arranged 
for  the  development  of  the  left  hand  by  J.  Lawrence 
Erb,  are  withdrawn  from  the  special  offer  with  this 
issue. 

In  this  unique  arrangement  all  the  passages  in  six¬ 
teenths  assigned  to  the  right  hand  in  the  original 
are  transferred  to  the  left  hand,  the  right  being  given 
the  accompanying  passages.  There  has  long  been  a 
demand  for  an  arrangement  of  this  nature,  as  the 
original  is  in  extensive  use,  and  many  teachers  have 
felt  the  need  of  carrying  on  the  development  of  the 
left  hand  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  right,  using 
the  same  material  for  both.  We  cordially  commend 
this  volume  to  the  examination  of  all  teachers. 

*  *  * 

“Eight-Measure  Studies  in  all  Keys,”  by  Carl 
Koelling,  which  we  have  been  advertising  at  special 
offer  price  in  our  columns,  is  withdrawn  with  this 
issue.  These  are  thoroughly  up-to-date  studies,  short 
and  to  the  point,  each  being  preceded  by  a  prepara¬ 
tory  technical  exercise  in  its  corresponding  key,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  appropriate  scale  chord  and  arpeggio 
work.  They  may  be  used  to  supplement  or  vary  any 
regular  course  of  studies  and  may  readily  supplant 
many  time-worn  dry  and  tedious  works  of  this  grade. 
They  may  follow  Grade  III  of  Mathews’  “Standard 
Graded  Course.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  H.  B.  Stevens  Company, 
which  we  purchased  during  the  spring,  there  are  a 
number  of  valuable  collections  of  songs.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  column  advertisement 
of  these  collections.  Such  collections  are  always  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  interesting  to  singers  and  teachers.  All 
of  these  collections  are  made  up  of  high-class  songs 
of  considerable  character,  and  yet  not  difficult.  We 
should  be  glad  to  send  any  or  all  of  them  “On  Sale” 
do  those  having  an  account  on  our  books. 

*  *  * 

The  Music  in  This  Issue  is  of  a  character  suited 
to  the  season,  but  well  diversified  and  adapted  to  all 
demands.  Engelmann’s  “Lolita”  is  a  dainty  little 
'  Spanish  dance,  very  easy  and  popular  in  character. 
Kern’s  “Dancing  Butterflies”  is  a  capital  teaching 
piece,  slightly  more  difficult  than  the  preceding. 
“Amor,”  by  Tourbie,  is  a  modem  gavotte,  easy  to 
play,  but  brilliant  in  effect.  William’s  “On  the  Lake” 
is  a  valuable  teaching  piece  of  intermediate  *grade  of 
•difficulty,  melodious  and  well  made.  Ziegler’s  “Even¬ 
ing  Song”  is  a  piece  of  quiet,  meditative  character, 
.a  fine  example  of  the  singing  style,  beautifully 
harmonized,  and  requiring  delicate  treatment.  Zim¬ 
merman’s  “Wedding  March”  is  an  effective  example 
of  the  grand  march  style,  suitable  for  weddings  or 
igeneral  festive  purposes;  as  a  teaching  piece  it  af¬ 
fords  good  chord  practice.  Wach’s  “Rosy  Fingers” 
is  a  waltz  in  the  modern  French  style,  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  work  of  this  popular  drawing-room 
composer.  The  “Love  Dream,”  by  Liszt,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  best  liked  of  his  original  com¬ 
positions.  It  has  a  beautiful  melody  admirably  han- 
-dled,  and  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  executive  and  in¬ 
terpretative  ability ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  recital  pieces 
of  this  grade  in  existence.  The  four-hand  number  is 

well-balanced  and  brilliant  arrangement  of  Mar¬ 
tin’s  “Wood  Nymphs.”  This  little  air  de  ballet  has 
already  achieved  popularity  in  its  solo  form,  and 
should  prove  equally  acceptable  as  a  duet.  The  songs 
-are  well  chosen ;  both  are  new.  The  “Sailor’s  Ditty,” 
by  Jules  Jordan,  is  a  rollicking  song  of  the  sea,  which 
-should  be  found  useful  as  an  encore  number.  Tracy's 
“Time  of  Roses”  is  an  artistic  song  of  unusual  merit, 
-which  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers. 

*  *  * 

We  will  continue  the  special  offer  on  Volume  III 
•of  “Standard  Graded  Course  in  Singing,”  by  H.  W. 
’■Greene,  for  the  low  price  of  only  40  cents,  postpaid, 
or  the  three  volumes  for  $1.00.  Volumes  I  and  II 
will  not  be  sold  separately  at  these  prices.  This  is 
a  work  all  interested  in  voice  training  and  in  singing 
should  have.  We  have  many  courses  of  graded 
studies  for  the  piano,  but  this  is  the  only  one  issued 
for  the  voice.  It  contains  the  best  exercises  selected 
'from  the  works  of  all  the  best  writers.  Be  sure  to 
procure  a  copy  of  each  of  the  volumes  while  it  can 
’be  had  at  reduced  price. 

*  *  * 

In  order  to  introduce  The  Etude  into  new  homes 
we  will  continue  our  offer  of  the  three  summer 
.months’  issues  for  25  cents.  Teachers  will  find  it 
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easy  to  get  all  their  pupils,  old  and  new,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great 
amount  of  reading  matter  and  notices  of  value  to 
musical  persons,  120  pages,  the  three  issues  contain 
72  pages  of  sheet  music  of  special  value,  piano  pieces, 
songs,  duets,  etc.,  about  30  in  number.  All  this  for 
25  cents.  Every  pupil  should  jump  at  the  chance. 
We  ask  our  teacher  friends  to  make  the  effort  to 
induce  every  pupil  w'ho  is  not  now  a  subscriber  to 
The  Etude  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity.  They 
will  be  sure  to  become  permanent  subscribers  if  they 
give  us  a  trial  subscription.  It  is  worth  a  teacher’s 
while  to  have  every  pupil  a  reader  of  The  Etude. 

*  *  * 

Teachers  will  find  advantage  in  having  a  well- 
selected  ^and  varied  lot  of  music  to  use  with  their 
pupils  during  the  teaching  season.  Our  selection 
department  is  well  equipped  to  make  up  the  stock 
of  exercises,  studies,  study  pieces,  and  drawing-room 
pieces,  of  all  grades,  that  the  teacher  can  use.  This 
is  true  in  piano  and  vocal  music.  Before  you  arrange 
for  your  new  season’s  supplies  write  to  us  about  our 
plan  to  furnish  music  to  teachers  and  schools  “On 
Sale.” 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


WANTED— A  TEACHER  OF  PIANO;  MUST  HAVE  HAD 
extended  experience.  Address,  Montana  College,  Bozeman, 
Montana,  James  Reid,  President. 


VOCAL  TEACHER  DESIRES  POSITION  IN  LADIES’ 
boarding  school.  Good  references  and  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  87«,  Portland,  Oregon. 


MR.  FREDERICK  MAXSON,  WHOSE  ADVERTISEMENT 
appears  in  another  column,  is  a  practical  organ  teacher. 
His  course  includes  playing  of  voluntaries,  transposition, 
accompaniment  of  hymns,  chants,  anthems,  solos,  etc. ;  also 
a  special  course  in  Choir  Training.  Pupils  are  prepared  for 
the  examinations  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists,  of 
which  Mr.  Maxson  is  a  Fellow.  Over  sixty  of  his  pupils 
have  obtained  church  positions. 


A  SAFE  HOME  IN  PARIS  FOR  MUSIC  STUDENTS— 
the  Soeurs  de  Lassalle,  25  rue  Vineuse  (Trocadero),  Paris. 
Recommended  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Eddy  and  Miss  Amy  Fay. 


E.  T.  PAULL’S  NEW  PIECE— “ROMANY  RYE,”  WHICH 
was  placed  on  the  market  in  May — is  a  Gypsy  Intermezzo 
that  is  exceedingly  bright  and  melodious.  Readers  of  The 
Etude  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  We  would  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  half  column  advertise- 
mentment  of  E.  T.  Pauli  Music  Company,  found  on  another 
page  in  this  issue  of  The  Etude,  from  whom  a  copy  of 
“The  Romany  Rye”  can  be  obtained. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  READERS  OF  The  Etude 
is  called  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  National  Con¬ 
servatory,  New  York  City,  to  those  desiring  a  thorough 
musical  education.  The  faculty  of  this  institution  is  of 
world-wide  reputation,  and  the  pedagogic  system  has  been 
productive  of  the  highest  results. 


WANTED— SECOND  HAND  VIRGIL  CLAVIER;  MUST 
be  in  A  No.  1  condition.  Address:  T.  Dillwyn  Thomas, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Hiram,  O. 


Riemann’s  Dictionary  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
book  for  reference.  I  shall  recommend  it  to  my  pupils  and 
friends. — J.  B.  Deny. 

I  find  Mason’s  “Touch  and  Technic”  and  Mathews’  “Stan¬ 
dard  Graded  Course  of  Studies”  the  right  books  to  maae 
good  piano-players.— Miss  A.  Boor. 

I  write  to  express  my  cordial  appreciation  of  The  Etude. 
The  benefit  I  have  derived  from  its  pages  the  past  three 
years  has  been  invaluable. — Mrs.  L.  D.  Shaffner. 

I  have  studied  Grade  I  of  Greene’s  “Graded  Vocal 
Course,”  and  think  it  excellent.  I  have  several  methods  of 
practice  for  the  voice,  and  Greene’s  is  better  than  any.— 
Mrs.  M.  Braunschneider. 

Each  year  I  like  your  system  of  doing  business  better.  It 
is  all  that  any.  teacher  can  wish.—  Mrs.  Daisy  M.  Saffell. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  beautiful  music  cabinet, 
which  was  received  in  good  condition.  I  am  very  proud  of 
it.— Mrs.  J.  B.  Gillespie. 

I  thank  you  for  promptness  and  continued  care  in  filling 
orders.  It  is  certainly  a  great  comfort  to  teachers.—  Sallie 
J.  Carlton. 


The  organ  music  you  sent  me  “On  Sale”  pleased  m« 
very  much,  and  I  will  keep  it  all. — L.  Blanche  Warren. 

I  have  used  Landon’s  “Methods”  on  your  advice,  and  find 
them  very  good.  I  will  recommend  them  highly  —Mrs  J 
A.  Smith. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  ihe  Presser  "School  of  Four- 
Hand  Playing.”— Sadie  Morris. 

Please  continue  sending  the  journal,  as  I  think  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  magazine;  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  will 
always  be  a  subscriber.— Miss  M.  M.  Rogers. 

I  think  your  “On  Sale”  plan  a  delightful  one,  and  your 
service  has  been  very  satisfactory.— Martha  B.  Taylor. 

I  find  The  Etude  a  very  instructive  as  well  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  journal. — Magdalen  Mullen. 

I  think  Landon’s  “Reed  Organ  Method”  the  best  I  have 
seen.  I  shall  need  a  number  of  copies.— Phoebe  E.  Starte. 

The  house  of  Theodore  Presser  is  the  most  satisfactory 
we  have  dealt  with.— Nettie  A.  Lowe. 

In  all  my  long  practice  as  a  teacher  of  music  I  have 
never  found  a  firm  that  sends  better  editions  or  deals  more 
liberally  or  satisfactorily  with  its  customers  than  Theodore 
Presser  does. — Antonie  Schulze. 

Your  firm  sells  the  best  music  at  the  cheapest  price  and 
I  will  give  you  all  my  trade.— Lula  L.  Rudd. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  Landon’s  “Organ  Method.”  You 
may  send  another  copy.— Mrs.  Thomas  Wyles. 

I  send  you  subscriptions  to  The  Etude  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  my  pupils,  and  I  know  that  The  Etude 
will  be  most  helpful  to  them  as  it  is  to  me.  I  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  its  value.— Mrs.  Marie  S.  McGill. 

The  Etude  is  the  best  educational  journal  of  music  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.  I  would  not  be  without  it.— 
J.  A.  Lichnowsky. 

I  do  not  wish  to  continue  my  advertisement  in  The 
Etude  for  the  present.  I  have  more  business  than  I  can 
attend  to  during  the  school  year.  I  get  better  returns  from 
your  magazine  than  all  the  others  put  together.— Carrie  A. 
Alehin. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  do  business  with  the  house  of 
Theodore  Presser. — Elsa  E.  Swartz. 

.  I  use  Landon’s  “Reed  Organ  Method”  extensively  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  consider  it  the  best  instruction  book 
for  the  reed  organ. — Miss  F.  E.  Carsley. 


HOME  NOTES, 


Pres.  E.  H.  Scott  of  the  Western  Conservatory  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  engaged  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck,  the  noted  pianist 
and  composer  of  that  city,  as  special  instructor  in  the 
piano  department.  George  M.  Chadwick  has  also  been 
added  to  the  faculty  as  teacher  of  harmony. 

Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  of  New  York,  gave  a 
series  of  summer  night  recitals  at  Oraton  Hall,  Newark, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils.  At  a  concert  of  the 
New  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Newark,  of  which  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  is  conductor,  “Pastoral  Rhapsody,”  idyl  for  soprano 
solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  music  by  Mr.  Russell  was 
given. 

The  third  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  West 
Side  Musical  College,  Cleveland,  O.,  Stephen  Commery, 
director,  were  held  June  20th.  There  were  three  grad¬ 
uates.  Several  new  teachers  have  been  engaged  for  next 
season. 

A  new  organ  built  for  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sani¬ 
tarium,  by  the  Compensating  Pipe  Organ  Company,  was 
formally  opened,  June  29tk,  by  Mr.  Orwin  A.  Morse,  of 
the  Battle  Creek  College  of  Music. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Elizabeth  McKellar,  organist  and 
choir  director  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City,  is  the  first  member  of  the  fair 
sex  to  receive  the  Fellowship  degree  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  She  has  been  engaged  for  the  Guil- 
mant  Organ  School,  New  York  City. 

The  commencement  and  closing  exercises  of  the  St. 
Francis  Academy,  Joliet,  Ill.,  were  held  June  22d. 

The  Korthener  Music  Study  Club,  assisted  by  pupils  of 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Stock,  gave  an  invitation  concert  at  Toledo, 
O.,  June  13th. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  Walter  Spry  gave  a  series 
of  four  historical  piano  recitals  as  a  part  of  the  summer 
normal  course  of  the  Sherwood  Music  School,  Chicago. 

A  new  choral  organization  has  been  formed  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  to  be  known  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Choral  Society.  Mr. 
Clarence  Magee  was  elected  director. 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  announcement  of 
the  work  of  the  Washburn  College  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  of  which  Mr.  George  B.  Penny  is  dean. 
This  school  seems  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  to  do  work 
of  a  high  order. 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  year-book 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  Choir  of  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  for  1903-1904,  of  which  Mr.  William  F.  Bentley 
is  director.  The  choir  numbers  125  voices.  The  record 
of  works  performed  includes  49  anthems,  11  quartets,  and 
51  solos,  a  list  that  will  be  valuable  to  choir  leaders. 
During  the  same  period  the  organist,  Mr.  John  Winter 
Thompson,  performed  199  pieces  by  the  representative  com¬ 
posers  for  tie  organ. 

The  Busy  Bees  Music  Study  Club,  Miss  Emily  L.  Peelor, 
teacher,  gave  their  first  musical  matinee  June  25th.  A 
musical  and  literary  program  was  presented. 

An  analytical  piano  recital  was  given  by  Miss  Parry 
Bundy’s  pupils  at  Topeka,  Kans.  The  subject  was  “Char¬ 
acteristic  Dances  of  Nations.” 

A  series  of  “Quarter  Century  Recitals”  were  given  by 
pupils  of  Mr.-  W.  L.  Blumenschein,  Dayton,  O.,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Mr.  Blumenschein’s  musical 
work  in  that  city. 

A  service  of  song  was  held  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
June  5th,  by  a  chorus  of  200  vojees  from  tne  various  city 
choirs,  the  Northampton  Vocal"  Club,  of  an  orchestra, 
directed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Story. 

Mr.  Herve  D.  Wilkins,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  formally 
opened  the  new  organ  built  by  the  J.  W.  Steere  &  Son 
Organ  Company,  for  the  M.  E.  Church,  Middleport,  N. 
Y.,  June  17th.  He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Arnold  Addy, 
soprano. 
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RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  ol  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kelso. 

Fantasie,  C  Major,  Handel;  Jubilee  Polonaise  (4  hds), 
Horvath;  The  Swallows  (song),  Cowen;  The  Primrose, 
Ganschals;  Caprice  Gavotte  (violin),  Fischell;  Barcarolle, 
Williams;  Evening  Song  (4  hds.),  Gurlitt;  The  Robin's  Lul¬ 
laby,  Krogmann;  Lullaby  of  the  Breeze,  Mehner;  In  Merry 
Mood,  Allen;  The  Merry  Go  Round,  Goerdeler;  Saltarella 
(4  hds.),  Behr;  Brook  in  the  Wood,  Wenzel;  Valse  Caprice, 
Rubinstein;  Fountain  in  the  Forest,  Williams;  Valse  Bril- 
lante,  Chopin. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Bertha  Morse. 

Sunflower  Dance  (4  hds.),  MacClymont;  Cowslip  Waltz, 
Smallwood;  Leo  Gavotte,  Lerman;  Child’s  Waltz,  Kohler; 
Little  Johnnie  (4  hds.).  Tours;  Merry  Wanderer,  Behr; 
Mignonette,  Lichner;  Galop  (6  hds.),  Streabbog;  Love’s 
Caprice,  Heindel;  Forget  Me  Not,  Giese;  Dancing  on  the 
Lawn  (4  hds.),  Lichner;  Narcissus,  Nevin;  Reveil  d’Amour, 
Moszkowski;  March  of  the  Gypsies  14  hds.),  Dequin;  Merry 
Birdlings,  Sidus;  Love  Dreams,  A.  L.  Brown;  Sweet  Ex¬ 
pectation,  Blumenschein;  Sounds  from  the  Ohio  (4  hds.), 
Merz;  Kitchen  Symphony,  Kling. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  F.  N.  Mattoon. 

Tarantelle,  Heller;  Carmen  (Potpourri),  Maylath;  Spin, 
Maiden  Spin  (4  hds.),  C.  Kolling;  Valse  de  Salon,  Wollen- 
haupt;  New  Spring  (Op.  44),  Lange;  Exhilaration  from  Op. 
47,  Heller;  Paris  Pastorale,  Bachman;  Fanfare  (4  hds.),  G. 
Rossini;  Prelude  and  March,  H.  Hoffman;  The  Coming  of 
Spring  (6  hds.),  T.  Oesten;  Fairy  Barque,  Smallwood;  La 
Fille  du  Regiment  (4  hds.),  Beyer;  The  Lake,  Op.  10,  Ben¬ 
nett;  Paraphrase  Brilliant  (Star-Spangled  Banner),  Wollen- 
haupt;  By  the  Mountain  Spring,  Op.  327,  Bohm;  Mountain 
Zephyrs,  Croix;  Le  Calif  de  Bagdad  (4  hds.),  Boieldieu; 
Norwegian  Humoresque,  Grieg. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Wolcott. 

March  of  the  Gypsies  (4  hds.),  Dequin;  Traumerei 
(Dreaming),  Schumann;  Album  Leaf,  Grieg;  Ronde  des 
Archers,  Concone;  Emperor  March  (4  hds.),  von  Blon; 
Tanzweise,  Meyer-Helmund;  Turkish  March  from  “Ruins 
of  Athens’’  (4  hds.),  Beethoven;  Elfin  Dance,  Jensen;  On 
Wings  of  Light,  Concone;  Pensile  (Intermezzo),  Godard; 
Serenade  (4  hds.),  Moszkowski;  Spring  Song,  Op.  43,  No. 
6.  Grieg;  Second  Mazurka,  Godard;  Hunting  Song,  Op.  19, 
No.  3,  Mendelssohn;  Dance  of  the  Bayaderes,  Feramor  (4 
hds.),  Rubinstein;  Why?  Schumann;  Gondoliers,  Nevin; 
Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Jubilee  Overture  (6  hds.), 
von  Weber. 

Pupils  of  Arthur  Allen. 

Barcarolle,  Jensen;  At  Home,  Birdling,  Grieg;  Prelude, 
Chopin;  Shepherd’s  Evening  Hymn,  Prelude,  Heller;  Mur¬ 
muring  Brook,  Bohm;  In  the  Garden,  Gurlitt;  Quiet 
Prayer,  Behr;  Miller’s  Song,  Szekely;  Rondoletto,  Burg- 
mueller:  Carillon,  Wachs;  Evening  Bell,  Skating,  Kullak; 
Molto  Allegro  from  Op.  10,  No.  1,  Beethoven;  Humoresque, 
von  Wilm;  Columbine  Menuet,  Delahaye;  Klein  Haakon, 
Grieg;  Polacca  de  Concert,  Tschaikowsky. 

Pupils  of  Mary  Louise  Austin. 

Invention  (arranged  for  two  pianos  by  Boekelmaa),  Bach; 
Little  Prelude,  No.  7,  Bach;  Minuet,  B  Minor,  Schubert; 


Hunting  Song,  Schumann;  Les  Petits  Tirailleurs  (6  hds.), 
Missa;  Reaper’s  Song  (4  hds.),  Vogel;  Happy  Day  (4  hds.), 
Diabelli;  Song  of  the  Little  Maidtn  (4  hds.),  Grenzebach; 
Feiertag  (4  hds.),  Kolling;  Crossing  the  Ferry,  Read;  Fly¬ 
ing  Horses,  d’Aceves;  Barcarolle,  Otis  White;  Barcarolle, 
Forest;  Katydid,  Swift;  Cradle  Song,  Dream,  Dance,  Oesten; 
Serenade,  H.  Engel;  Berceuse,  Grieg;  Aragonaise,  Masse¬ 
net;  Skylark,  Tschaikowsky;  The  Chase,  Rheinberger;  Spin¬ 
ning  Wheel,  Schmoll;  Martha  (4  hds.),  Flotow. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Beets. 

May  Day  (4  hds.),  Rathbun;  Song  of  the  Sea  Shell,  Krog¬ 
mann;  Pretty  Primrose,  Read;  The  Feast  of  Roses  (6  hds.), 
Thuilliers;  The  Chase  of  the  Butterflies,  Denude;  Little 
Fairy,  Waddington;  Forest  Chimes,  Ganschals;  Bouquet  de 
la  Reine  (4  hds.),  Holst;  New  Spring,  Lange;  Felicia, 
Lack;  Grand  Galop  Brillante  (6  hds.),  Wollenhaupt;  The 
Hunter’s  Call,  Bohm;  Love’s  Dream,  Brown;  Frolic  of  the 
Butterflies,  Bohm;  Bird’s  Morning  Greeting,  Schmeidler; 
II  Trovatore  (4  hds.),  Verdi-Alberti;  Whispering  Winds, 
Wollenhaupt;  Martha  (4  hds.),  Flotow-Alberti. 

Pupils  of  George  J.  Assion. 

Calif  of  Bagdad,  Overture  (8  hds.),  Boildieu-Burchard; 
Le  Secret,  Intermezzo,  Gautier;  Valse  Aristocratique,  Rin- 
guet;  Pomponnette,  Behr;  Novellette,  Reinhold;  Papilion, 
Harold;  The  Mill  Song,  Ringuet;  Con  Amore,  Melodie,  Paul 
Beaumont;  Spring  Serenade,  Paul  Lacombe;  Massa’s  in 
the  Cold,  Cold  Ground,  Kern;  Mignon,  Valse  Miniature, 
Lagarde;  Polka  Caprice,  Song  of  the  Leaves,  Kern;  Menu- 
ette,  Op.  14,  Paderewski;  Parting  March,  from  Leonore 
Symphony  (8  hds.),  Raff;  Farfarlette,  Marks;  Impromptu, 
Op.  23,  A.  Ore;  Etude  in  A-flat,  Wollenhaupt;  Valse  Bril¬ 
lante,  A-flat  (8  hds.),  Schulhoff-Horn;  Second  Mazurka, 
Godard;  Second  Valse,  Godard;  Ye  Merry  Birds,  Transcrip¬ 
tion,  Kuhe;  The  Last  Hope,  Gottschalk;  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,  Weber. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Enlow. 

Orange  Blossom  Waltz  (4  hds.),  Ludovic;  Evening  Chimes, 
Heins;  Papa’s  Waltz,  Streabbog;  Dance  of  the  Bears, 
Heins;  Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn;  Gay  Little  Dandelion 
Waltz,  Krogman;  La  Petite  Carnival,  Waltz,  Streabbog; 
Rose  Princess  Waltz,  Krogman;  First  Melody,  Thomd; 
Little  Corporal  March,  Rathbun;  Blue  Bird  Mazurka  (4 
hds.),  Beliak;  Fairy  Whisper  Waltz,  Ducelle;  Water-lily 
Waltz,  Ducelle;  Sweetheart,  Johansen;  Viola  Waltz,  Du¬ 
celle;  Wayside  Chapel,  Wilson;  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye,  Vari¬ 
ations,  Striers;  To  Arms  (4  hds.),  Ortlepp;  Good  Night, 
Nevin. 

Pupils  of  Anna  E.  Hart. 

Tannhauser  March,  Wagner-Lange;  The  Rocking  Horse, 
Liftl;  The  Wayside  Rose,  Fischer;  In  the  Mill,  Ringuet; 
The  Goldfish,  Heins;  Petite  Gavotte,  Wendell;  Con  Amore, 
Beaumont;  Vesper  Bells,  Little  Patriot’s  March,  Krogmann; 
Cathedral  Echoes,  Read;  La  Petite  Valse  (4  hds.),  Behr; 
Austrian  Song,  Pacher;  Voice  of  the  Heart,  Van  Gael; 
Tarantelle,  McIntyre;  Mazurka,  Op.  38,  No.  3,  Paur. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  F.  B.  Cary. 

Air  Irlandais  (6  hds.),  Czerny;  Second  Valse,  Godard; 
Serenade  Don  Juan  (4  hds.),  Mozart;  Fanfare  from  William 
Tell  Overture  (4  hds.),  Rossini;  Galop  de  Concert  (4  hds.), 
Jean  Paul;  Polka  Brillante  (4  hds.).  Kunkel;  Scarf  Dance, 
Chaminade;  Ecstasy,  Concone;  Little  Birds,  Grieg;  Inven¬ 
tion,  No.  8,  Bach;  Second  Nocturne,  Leschetizky;  Im¬ 
promptu  &  la  Hongroise,  Lacome;  Arrangement  from 


“Oberon”  (6  hds.),  von  Weber;  Grand  Fantasia  “Les 
Huguenots”  (4  hds.),  Meyerbeer. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Fanny  W.  Knapp. 

Roses  de  Boheme  (4  hds.),  Kowalsky;  Mountain  Elves, 
Engelmann;  Gypsy  Rondo,  Haydn;  The  Lovers,  Eilenberg; 
Dainty  Little  Love  (song),  Newcomb;  Rondo,  Op.  52,  No.  1, 
Beethoven;  Finale,  Op.  10,  No.  1,  Beethoven;  Gypsy  Dance 
(4  hds.).  Hunt;  The  Lion  Hunt,  Kullak. 

Pupils  of  Neave  School  of  Music. 

Gypsy  Dance  (8  hds.).  Hunt;  Rondo  Mignon,  H.  Engel; 
L’Avant  Garde,  Strong;  May  Party  Polka,  Wachs;  Golden 
Star  Waltz,  Streabbog;  Heliotrope,  Lichner;  In  Rank  and 
File  March,  Lange;  A  Little  Flower,  Voss;  Shepherd  Boy, 
Wilson;  Spinning  Wheel,  Schmoll;  May  Rapture,  Lichner; 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs,  O,  Fischer;  Sounds  From  the  South, 
Spindler;  First  Violet,  Behr;  Vesper  Chimes,  Rathbun;  Toc- 
catelle,  Dupont;  The  Fountain,  Bohm;  Rustling  of  Spring, 
Sinding;  Witches’  Flight  (4  hds.),  Russel;  Promenade  Ga¬ 
votte  (8  hds.),  Engelmann;  In  the  Sunshine,  Lange;  Little 
Fairy  Galop  (4  hds.),  Streabbog;  Titania,  Lef6bure-W61y ; 
Tramway  Galop  (4  hds.),  Gobbaerts;  Knecht  Ruprecht, 
Schumann;  Le  Carillon  (4  hds.),  Leon  Ringuet;  Massa’s  in 
the  Cold,  Cold  Ground,  Kern;  Bambini  (4  hds.),  Burty;  La 
Fontaine,  Lysberg;  La  Gazelle,  H.  Hoffman;  Feu  Roulant 
(4  hds.),  Duvernoy;  Song  of  the  Flowers,  Engelmann;  Over¬ 
ture  to  William  Tell  (8  hds.),  Rossini. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Packard. 

Over  Hill  and  Dale  (8  hds.),  Engelmann;  Song  of  the 
Mill,  Cloy;  Air  de  Ballet,  Moszkowski;  Little  Waltz  Song 
(4  hds.),  Dennde;  Dolls’  Cradle  Song  Happy  Childhood, 
Rohde;  Allegro  from  Concerto  in  G  minor  (4  hds.),  Men¬ 
delssohn;  Briar  Rose,  Hamer;  Gathering  Wild  Flowers,  Sar- 
torio;  March  of  the  Dryads  (4  hds.),  Dana;  Rejoicing  of 
the  Birds,  Micheuz;  Martha,  Flotow;  Merry  Go  Round, 
Rogers;  Birthday  Gavotte,  Gypsy  Serenade,  Behr;  Parade 
Review  (8  hds.),  Engelmann;  Menuet,  Paderewski;  Last 
Smile,  Wollenhaupt;  Menuet  a  l’Antico,  Seeboeck;  Gypsy 
Serenade,  Haydn;  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark!  Schubert-Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Agnes  M.  Fairfield. 

The  Young  Rider  (4  hds.),  Koelling;  In  Measured  Tread, 
Parlow;  Bohemian  Song,  Good  Humor,  Low;  The  Bold 
Pixie,  Brown;  Happy  Hearts,  Renard;  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,  Weber;  Russian  National  Hymn,  Lwoff;  Air  with 
Variations,  Wohlfahrt;  A  Garden  Party,  Engelmann;  Gypsy 
Dance,  Hunt;  With  Wind  and  Tide  (4  hds.),  Hewitt. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  L.  K.  Mills. 

Grand  March  de  Concert  (8  hds.),  Wollenhaupt;  Flying 
The  Kite,  Salome;  The  Voice  of  the  Heart,  Van  Gael;  Cor¬ 
nelia  Waltz,  G.  D.  Martin;  Twinkling  Feet,  Lichner;  Even¬ 
ing  Rest,  Fink;  The  Chimes,  Ganschals;  Just  a  Dream, 
Ferber;  Nocturne,  Read;  Sweet  Flattery,  Schnecker;  Ride 
of  the  Amazons,  Fink;  Valse  Brillante  (8  hds.),  Moszkowski. 

Junior  Pupils  of  Arthur  Allen. 

Return  from  Camp  (4  hds.),  Gurlitt;  Nina’s  Waltz,  Cat’s 
Cradle,  Cochran;  In  Dreamland,  At  Play,  Gurlitt;  Rosalie’s 
Waltz  and  Polka,  Wohlfahrt;  Little  Waltz,  Ehmant;  Cra¬ 
dle  Song,  Chittenden;  Peasant  Song,  Wohlfahrt;  Echo,  Rit¬ 
ter;  Melody,  Schwalm;  Barcarolle,  Behr;  Spring  Song,  Un¬ 
dismayed,  Gurlitt;  Cheerfulness,  Gurlitt;  Little  Patriot’s 
March,  Krogmann;  First  Violet,  Quiet  Prayer,  Behr;  Second 
Waltz,  Ehmant;  Little  Hero,  Gurlitt;  The  Mill  by  the 
Brook,  Long,  Long  Ago  (4  hds.),  Tschirch;  Puppentanz, 
Kugele;  In  Rank  and  File,  Lange;  Miller’s  Song,  Szekely; 
Rondoletto,  Burgmiiller;  Carillon,  Wachs;  Skating,  Kul¬ 
lak. 


A  SELECT  LIST  OE  FIRST  GRADE  PIANO  PIECES 

The  following  list  has  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  our  entire  catalogue  by  the  Editor  of  THE  ETUDE. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  easy  pieces  that  has  ever  been  published.  Every  one  has  been  tried  in  practical  teaching  and  has 
stood  the  test. 

The  pieces  can  be  supplied  by  the  publisher  of  THE  ETUDE,  and  in  ordering,  the  catalogue  number  only  will  be  necessary.  Preserve  this  list  for 
future  reference.  It  was  especially  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Mathews’  Graded  Course,  Grade  I. 


POPULAR  No. 

BECHTER,  KARL,  Bicycle  Galop .  5009 

“  “  Jolly  Darkies .  5003 

BEHR,  FRANZ,  Gaily  Chanting  Waltz . 3152 

“  “  Juvenile  Waltz .  4235 

ENGEL,  HEINRICH,  Flying  Sparks  Galop . 4185 

“  “  Little  Drum  Major . 4184 

ENGELMANN,  H.,  Little  Miss  Pride  Schottische  .  .  4099 

“  “  To  the  Dinner  March . 3819 

FOREST,  EDWIN  D.,  Little  Recruit  March . 5011 

GEIBEL,  ADAM,  Hip-Scop  Schottische .  405 

HAMER,  G.  F.,  Brier  Rose  Waltz  .  4306 

HOLCOMBE,  L.  V.,  Little  Curly  Head  March, Op.6,No.4  3216 
KERN,  C.  W.,  The  Song  of  the  Katydid.  Op.  ig,No.2  4320 

“  “  TheTin  Soldiers'  Parade,  Op. ig,  No^  4323 

MARTIN,  GEO.  D.,  Little  Lovers'  Waltz .  4347 

RATHBUN,  F.  G.,  Danse  Semplice . 2215 

RENARD,  PIERRE,  Morning  Glory  Polka .  4297 

“  “  Pleasures  of  Youth  Waltz  ....  4296 

RICKABY,  T.  L.,  WellKnownandFav.Mel.,Op.ig,No.i23\2 

RUMMEL,  J.,  Hand  in  Hand  March . 1226 

SALOME,  TH.,  Flying  the  Kite ,  Op.  4 ,  No.  1  .  .  4164 

SUTER.  RUFUS  O.,  Simplicity  Waltz .  4357 

TING,  ONKEL,  Cuckoo's  Waltz . 1185 

ZEISBERG,  F.  J.,  Children' s  Festival  March  ....  1225 


SEMI-POPULAR 

BASSFORD,  VVM.  K.,  Bagatelle,  Op.  775,  No.  4 .  2261 

BECHTER,  KARL,  Sweet  Bess  Gavotte .  5001 

EHRMANN,  G.,  Sleep.  My  Child .  2372 

FERBER,  RICHARD,  In  the  Hammock .  2784 

“  “  With  the  Caravan .  2785 

GEIBEL,  ADAM,  Balm  for  the  Weary .  3892 


G1JRI  ITT  C  f Morning  Song ,  Op.  140 ,  No .  2  \ 

UUK  *’  ”  t  Murmuring  Brook.  Op.  140.N0.5)  12545 


No. 

GURLITT,  C., 

Festive  Dance ,  Op.  140 ,  No.  7  .  . 

1359 

I  C  *  i 

Slumber  Song ,  f)p.  101 ,  No.  6  .  . 

391 

( March  of  the  Little  Soldiers ,  'j 

HORVATH, GEZA, 

J,  Op.  20,  No.  1  . ...  y 

3864 

(  The  Jolly  Trumpeter , Op. 20, No. 3  J 

LIEBER,  ARTHUR, 

A  Little  Song . 

3808 

NECKE,  H., 

Ride  on  the  Merry-Go-Round  .  . 

4117 

I  <  II 

Winter ,  Op.  237 ,  No.  4 . 

4367 

NURNBERG,  H., 

j  At  Eventide ,  Op.  228 ,  No.  /) 

(  Valse tte ,  Op.  228 ,  No.  8  .  .  J  * 

3862 

tl  li 

Hobgoblin ,  Op.  228 ,  No.  10  ...  . 

2625 

PARLOW,  EDMUND 

In  Measured  Tread . 

4291 

RATHBUN,  F.  G., 

Youthful  Jov,  Rondo . 

2218 

REINHOLD,  HUGO, 

j  Shadow  Picture ,  Op.  38,  No.  2  ) 

(  The  Brownies ,  Op.  38,  No.  8  / 

4111 

RUMMEL,  J., 

j Romance . 

1364 

SARTORIO,  A., 

On  the  Plains ,  Op.  360 ,  No.  8  .  . 

3113 

SWIFT,  NEWTON  E. 

The  Tally-Ho,  Op.  7,  No.  7  .  .  . 

3101 

THOME,  F., 

First  Melody . 

4302 

WEBER, 

Invitation  to  a  Waltz . 

1505 

WHITE,  OTIS  R., 

Petit  Barcarolle  . 

1443 

CLASSICAL 

BEETHOVEN,  L.van 

Allegretto, front  7th  Symphony  .  . 

1183 

CC  it 

Andante  from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata , 

Op.  47  . 

4053 

ENCKHAUSEN,  H., 

Sonatina,  Op.  76,  No.  / . 

2809 

GADE,  N.  W., 

Christmas  Song,  Op.  36,  No.  2  .  . 

849 

HANDEL,  G.  F., 

Let  Me  Weep  . 

2394 

HAYDN,  FR.  JOS., 

Andante,  from  Surprise  Symphony 
|  Mel.  from  Con.  in  G  Mr.,  Op.  23  ^ 

<  Nocturne ,  from  Midsummer  V 

1183 

MENDELSSOHN,  F., 

4025 

(  Night's  Dream . ) 

CC  l« 

Kinderstiicke,  Op.  72,  No.  3  ...  . 

920 

REINECKE,  CARL, 

Evening  Twilight . 

1092 

Cl  cc 

Under  the  Linden  Tree . 

1097 

No. 

SCHUMANN,  R.,  Melodie  and  Soldiers'  March ,  Op. 

68,  Nos.  1  and  2 . 354 

TSCH  AIKOWSK  Y,P.,  Dolly's  Funeral,  Op.  39,  No.  5  .  .  .  4225 

FOUR  HANDS 

ENCKHAUSEN,  H.,  Melodious  Studies,  Op.  $8,  No.  i  .  1693 

GRAINGER,  A.,  Sunshine  on  the  Prairie  Waltz  .  .  2651 

GOERDELER,  R.,  Young  America  March . .  3367 

HILLER,  P.,  Meadow  Play ,  Op.  82,  No.  2  .  .  .  3831 

“  “  Secret  Wishes ,  Op.  3T,  No.  6  .  .  .  1976 

KINROSS,  JOHN,  Melody .  2520 

PRESSER,  THEO.,  School  of  Four- Hand  Playing,  Vol.  I  992 

SARTORIO,  A.,  Boy  at  Play ,  ( Vs  ---  v  8  .  .  .  2509 

SCHLESINGER,  S.,  Hunters'  March .  4080 

SMALLWOOD,  W.,  Little  Haymakers . 2518 

STUDIES 

ENGELMANN,  H.,  Students'  Selected  Primary  Studies, 

Book  1 . 3555 

LOESCHHORN,  A.,  Selected  Studies  for  the  Pianoforte, 

Book  1 .  3346 

SCHYTTE,  LUDWIG,  25  Short  and  Melodious  Studies, 

Op.  108 .  4348 

WOLFF, BERNHARD,  20  Short  Exercises  for  the  Equal 

Training  of  the  Hands ,  Op.  191,  4243 

COLLECTIONS 


STANDARD  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADE  PIECES,  Com- 
piled  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews:  41  Pieces,  77  Pages, 
Classical  and  Popular. 

SIGHT  READING  ALBUM,  Vol.  I,  C.  W.  Landon. 

THE  DUET  HOUR  (Easy  Duets),  Various  Composers. 
LITTLE  HOME  PLAYER,  Various  Composers. 
TWENTY-FOUR  PIECES  FOR  SMALL  HANDS,  H.  Engel- 
mann. 

FIRST  PARLOR  PIECES,  Various  Composers. 
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The  new  building  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
London,  was  formally  opened  July  5th. 

Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  and  her  sister  have  decided  to 
make  their  permanent  home  in  the  United  States. 

A  Sunday  school  song  festival  was  given  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London,  June  22d;  over  9000  performers  were  on 
the  stage. 

King  Edward  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Cathedral,  July  19th.  A  choir  of  900  voices  furnished 
the  music. 

Franz  von  Vecsey  played  before  Queen  Alexandra, 
lie  has  also  played  privately  for  the  German  Emperor 
and  Empress. 

Edward  Elgar  has  been  knighted  by  King  Edward. 
At  the  present  day  he  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  figure  in 
English  music. 

The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  under  Emil  Paur,  will  give 
four  concerts  in  Cleveland,  four  in  Toronto,  and  three  in 
Buffalo,  next  season. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sheldon,  of 
Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  has  given  $20,000  toward  the  endowjnent 
of  a  Brooklyn  University  of  Music  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband. 

Carl  Reinecke,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birth- 
day,  June  22d,  was  honored  by  a  festival  concert,  in  which 
Orch estra°Wn  WOrks  Were  Performed  by  the  Gewandhaus 


The  Southern  Music  Teachers’  Association  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  promote  the  establishment  of  musical  libraries  in 
connection  with  State  and  city  associations  and  women’s 
clubs  in  various  towns. 


A  great  national  musical  contest  is  being  arranged  in 
Pans.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  offered  in  prizes 
ror  a  senous  opera,  a  comic  opera,  a  symphonic  work,  a 
ballet,  and  an  operetta. 


Mme.  Suzanne  Adams  has  announced  her  intention  of 
taking  up  oratorio  and  concert  work,  and  will  make  her 
home  m  England.  She  is  to  make  a  specialty  of  simple 
ballads  and  folk  songs. 


The  Mozart  season  at  the  Munich  opera  house  will  occur 
August  1st  to  11th.  “Figaro,”  “Magic  Flute,”  “Elopement 
•i?Vttie  .SeraSllo>  “Don  Giovanni,”  and  “Cosi  Fan  Tutte” 
will  be  given,  each  twice. 


LOschhorn  professor  emeritus  at  the  Royal  Academic 
tat®  f°r  Church  Music  in  Berlin,  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  on  June  27th.  Many  of  his  pupils  sent  him 
expressions  of  their  regard. 

The  ‘‘Schola  Cantorum,”  of  Paris,  recently  performed, 
tor  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  hundred  years,  a  large 
part  of  Monteverde’s  opera  “Orfeo.”  The  work  was  partly 
rescored  for  modern  instruments. 


Mr  Edwin  Lemare,  organist  of  Carnegie  Hall  in 
Pittsburgh,  had  splendid  success  in  Australia,  while  on 
a  tour.  In  Sydney  he  received  $5000  for  a  few  recitals  on 
the  great  organ  in  the  Town  Hall. 


Mr.  John  S.  Van  Cleve,  a  well-known  Ohio  musician 
and  a  contributor  to  The  Etude  for  many  years,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  State  Music  Teachers’  Association  for  1904 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  in  Columbus. 


Felix  Weingartner  has  been  engaged  to  conduct  con¬ 
certs  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York  in  that  city 
and  in  near  by  towns.  This  will  be  the  first  time  the  so¬ 
ciety  has  given  concerts  outside  of  New  York. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Best,  of  the  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  College  School 
of  Music,  has  put  on  exhibition  a  large  collection  of  auio- 
graphs  and  letters  of  eminent  musicians,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  curious  and  rare  musical  instruments. 


A  young  Philadelphia  singer,  who  received  most  of  his 
training  in  his  home  city  and  in  New  York,  Allen  C  Hinck¬ 
ley  by  name,  has  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
with  success.  He  sang  the  Landgraf  in  “Tannhauser  ” 


AJRF,?B1SHOP  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  directions 
that  the  musical  services  in  the  Cathedral  shall  be  arranged 
to  conform  with  the  Pope’s  recent  letter  on  church  music. 
I  he  female  members  of  the  choir  have  already  been  dis¬ 
missed. 

A  PROMI.NENT  Eastern  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
nnn  »a  musjcal  enthusiast  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  gave  $350,- 
!  i  °ieret  a  new  concert  hall,  and  then  comments  on  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  few  thousands  needed  to  keep 
up  a  leading  orchestra. 


One  of  the  leading  German  musical  papers  says  that 
the  story  that  Dvorak,  in  his  first  composition  for  the  or¬ 
chestra,  made  a  mistake  in  writing  the  clarinet  parts  is 
wrong.  His  error  was  in  writing  for  the  trumpets,  one 
that  was  quickly  rectified. 

At  a  sale  of  old  violins  in  London,  in  June,  seventy 
instruments  were  disposed  of  for  $11,000,  the  highest  prices 
P,ald  for  two  Amati  violins,  $1250  and  $1000  A 

btrad,  concerning  the  genuineness  of  which  there  was 
dispute,  brought  only  $800. 

According  to  a  German  paper,  Mascagni  has  sent  to 
a  Pans  publisher  a  two-act  opera  which  is  founded  on  a 
modern  romantic  subject.  The  work  is  to  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  1905  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  right  after  that 
at  the  Pans  Opera  Comique. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  says  that  playing  on  the  bag¬ 
pipes  is  gaming  favor  in  London.  The  difficulty  is  “to 
find, a  nice  quiet  corner  in  which  to  practice.’’  A  “musical 
hat  is  the  natural  solution  of  the  trouble,  one  in  which 
apartments  will  be  let  to  singers,  piano  players,  violinists, 

Mr.  E.  A.  P.  Newcomb,  the  popular  American  composer, 
now  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  sends  us  an  account  of  a  song 
festival  given  in  that  city  in  which  pupils  from  the  various 
schools,  public  and  private,  participated:  Americans  Eng- 
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Lyon  &  Healy 

PIPE 

Organs 


The  Standard 
of  the 
Twentieth 
Century 

Immeasurably  superior  both  musically 
and  mechanically,  the  Lyon  &  Healy 
grade  of  excellence  is  splendidly 
exemplified  in  our  pipe  organs. 


Free  A  copy  °f  our  beautiful  Pipe  Organ 
Portfolio  showing  large  photographs  of 
many  church  interiors.  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  church  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
an  organ.  If  interested  write  today. 


Lyon  &.  Healy,  Pipe  Organ  Builders, 
27  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


•^For'ih'e  K?Iief  — » 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 

!/  CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN, 

y  "A  Mile  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  sabstl- 
r  sntates,  but  a  reason  for  it.”  Removes  all  odor  of  perspi¬ 
ration.  Delightful  after  Shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed 
l  receipt  of  25c.  Get  Menncn’s  (the  original).  Sample  Free. 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO„  Newarfc.  N.  T. 


For  Brain  Workers 
Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Strengthens  the  exhausted  and  confused 
brain,  relieves  nervous  headache  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep.  A  wholesome  tonic. 


only,  v  WURLITZER’S 

I  U.  S.  lettered  Fingerboard 

POST 

P  A I  D.  or  Guitar,  Mandolin,  llfnjoor  Violin. 

Learn  without  a  teacher.  Saves  time  and  worry.  Attach  in  a  minute. 
State  kind  of  instrument.  SPECIAL  OFFER— Fingerboard  and  cele* 
brated  “Howard"  Self-Instructor,  regular  price 50c.,  postpaid,  for  25o. 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  net  prices  on  every  known  musical  instn^ 
ment,  SENT  FREE  if  you  state  article  wanted.  Write  to-dav. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WUtLITZEH  t)0.,  22?  E-  4th  St„  Cincinnati,  <1, 


FAC-SIMILE  AGENT’S  RECEIPT 


frUBUSHEft  i  REPRESENTATIVE 

nm  ctwssTmr  sr.  muim.  m. 


Give  no  money  to  traveling  AGENTS  without  £ettin4  ai 
x»et  larger  copy  of  above  receipt. 

(Signed)  THEO.  PRESSER, 

Publisher  of  "  The  Etude." 


THE  BEST  COMPOSITIONS  FROM  THE 
GREATEST  MASTERS 

IN  ONE  VOLUME 

MASTER  PIECES 

FOR-  THE  PIANO.  PRICE,  $1.00 
Difficult  Plane  Music  for  Concert  Use 

A  carefully  selected  list  including  only  the  best.  This 
volume  is  about  the  only  collection  containing  a  varied  selec¬ 
tion  of  piano  pieees  by  such  composers  as  Beethoven,  Chopin 
Schumann,  Bach,  etc.,  etc.  ’ 

CONTENTS 

Bach,  Fugue  in  D  major. 

Beethoven.  Andante  in  F 
major;  Sonata,  Op.  i,  No.  i; 

Senate  Pathetique,  Op.  13. 

Brahms,  Ballade,  Op.  io, 

No.  1.  ’ 

Chopin,  Nocturne  in  F 
minor,  Op.  55,  No.  1 ;  Valse 
Brillante  in  A  flat,  Op.  34, 

No.  1. 

Gottschalk,  Last  Hope. 

Grieg,  To  Spring,  Op.  43, 

No.  i. 

Handel,  Harmonious 
Blacksmith. 

Haydn,  Allegretto  in  A 
major. 

Weber,  C.  M.  von,  Rond®  Brillante,  Op.  62. 

The  volume  is  an  attractive  one  of  sheet-music  site,  good 
paper  and  printing,  128  pages  of  music,  any  two  composi¬ 
tions  worth  the  cost  of  the  book.  The  constant  demand  we 
had  for  such  a  work,  which  we  could  not  supply,  led  us  to 
publish  this  volume. 


Indispensable  to  a  Teacher  of  Children 


24  Pieces^Small  Hands 

for  the  PIANO 

By  H.  ENGELMANN 


PR-ICE,  50  CENTS 


There  is  no  writer  who  mingles  the  pleasing  with  the 
educational  more  successfully  than  Mr.  Engelmann,  and 
these  compositions  have  been  selected  from  this  popular 
writer’s  most  recent  ones,  with  the  educational  idea  kept 
strongly  in  view.  The  pieces  are,  most  of  them,  in  the  first 
and  second  grades,  a  number  suitable  for  the  reed  organ  as 
well  as  for  the  piano.  The  volume  contains  some  pieces 
that  have  not  been  published  before,  composed  expressly  for 
this  book.  The  price  is  only  50  cts.  retail,  and  every 
beginner  can  afford  this,  as  it  takes  the  place  of  sheet  music. 
If  purchased  in  sheet  form,  the  pieces  contained  in  this 
book  would  cost  over  #5.00.  Don’t  use  the  ordinary  folios 
with  cheap  paper,  poor  printing,  and  music  that  has  been 
worn  out  for  twenty-five  years  ;  but  try  this  new  collection 
with  fresh,  sparkling  selections. 

Thu  CHEAPEST  Collection  of  Anthems  Ever  Published 


Model  Anthems” 

Containing  Anthems,  Sentences,  etc.,  in  form 
of  Solos,  Duos,  Trios,  Quartets,  and  Choruses 


Edited  by  H.  P.  DANKS 


Liszt,  Gendsliera  ;  Love's 
Dream. 

Mendelssohn,  Fantasia,  Op. 
16;  Rondo  Capriceioso,  Op. 
14;  Spinning  Song,  Op.  &7 
No.  4. 

Mozart,  Romance;  Pastoral 
with  Variations. 

Rubinstein,  Kanamenei  Os- 
trow,  Op.  10,  No.  22. 

Schubert,  Impromptu,  Op. 
14a,  No.  z. 

Schumann,  Novellette  in  F, 
Op.  2,  No.  1  ;  Romance,  Op. 
28,  No.  2.  r 

vVagner  -  Brassin,  Magic 

Fire  from  “  TV.  w.ibi;..  ’» 


The  music  of  “  Model  Anthems  ”  is  of  easy  and  medium  grades, 
Melodious,  Strong,  and  Telling,  within  the  easy  compass  of 
ordinary  voices  and  requiring  very  little  rehearsal. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  the  works  of  the  following  popular 
authors:  Jules  De  Vere,  J.  Barnby,  W.  F.  Sudds,  H.  P.  Danks, 
P.  A.  Schnecker,  Dr.  J.  V.  Roberts,  G.  Elmer  Jones,  and  others. 

The  work  contains  sixty -four  pages  of  music.  Neatly 
bound  in  heavy,  strong  paper  covers,  and  is  to  be  obtained  at  the 
following  unprecedented  low  rates  : 

Single  Copy,  postpaid,  25  Cents 
PER  DOZEN,  $1.80  net,  not  postpaid 


A  GOOD 

METRONOME 

ia  a  necessity  to  every  musician.  It  must 
be  mechanically  perfect  to  be  of  value — 
nicely  eased  to  be  attractive. 

We  have  the  best  American  and  French  makes  fin¬ 
ished  in  Golden  Oak  and  Mahogany  ; 

Ameriean  Bast  Prevail 

$2.50  without  Bell  $2.75  without  Bel! 
$3.50  with  Bell  $3.75  with  Boll 

KEY  ATTACHED 

Transportation  30c.  extra.  Quantity  diseount  allowed. 

WE  GUARANTEE  BOTH  MAKES  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
FREE  FROM  DEFECTS  IN  MANUFACTURE 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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New  Steinway  Piano 

THE  VERTEGRAND 

(Trade- Marked) 

$500.00 

With  the  widespread  growth  of  musical  education  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  Steinway  Piano  increase  rapidly  in  numbers. 

Where  formerly  one  person  was  found  able  to  appreciate  the  artistic 
superiority  of  the  Steinway  ideal,  there  are  now  hundreds. 

A  new  demand  has  consequently  arisen  for  a  piano  having  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  more  expensive  instrument  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  Vertegrand  is  unsurpassed  in  precision,  elasticity  and  power  of  action, 
and,  like  all  Steinways,  is  beyond  competition  in  solidity  of  construction,  general 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  consequent  durability. 

SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

N.  STETSON  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


Ml 


Appearance 

Counts 

When  it  comes  to  getting  the  student’s 
confidence  and  the  parent’s  money. 
Every  Music  Teacher  knows  this  is 
especially  true  with  their  Printing. 
We  will  look  after  the  suitable  clothing 
of  it  for  you,  for  we  have  been 

TAILORS  IN  PRINTING 

for  years. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  work.  We’ll 
quote  by  mail  if  we  cannot  in  person. 

WM.  F.  FELL  COMPANY 
PRINTERS 


1220-1224  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How  to  Play  in  Public  Without  Being  Nervous 

By  MADAME  A.  PVP1N.  PRICE,  TWELVE  CENTS 

Single  copies  by  mail,  ten  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Companion  to  the  above  in  press. 

Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Practice.  Price,  27 
cents.  By  mail,  25  cents  (silver)  and  a  two-cent  stamp.  Ready 
June  15th.  Two  silver  dimes  sent  before  that  date  will  secure  the 
book.  Send  U.  S.  silver  and  stamps. 

MADAME  A.  PUPIN,  STATION  “O,”  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  BENTLEY  PIANO  stands  unrivaled  as 
the  best  piano  made  in  the  United  States  for  its 
price.  It  is  a  handsomely  cased  piano,  pleasing 
the  most  fastidious  in  its  beauty  of  design. 

It  will  last  for  a  life  time.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and 
powerful.  It  sings  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  its 
hearers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  piano, 
please  write  me  direct  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

H.  D.  BENTLEY,  Freeport,  Illinois, 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE’S  A  R.ICH  FIELD. 

Be  Independent  and  Your  Own  Employer. 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  BY  MAIL  by  a  new  scientific  method.  We 
are  the  original  teachers  of  piano  tuning  by  mail,  and  invent¬ 
ors  of  the  TUNE- A-PHONE,  an  instrument  by  which  any 
musician  who  can  hear  can  set  the  equal  temperament. 
The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  voicing, 
repairing,  etc.  It  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand,  with 
attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student.  After  you  have 
raduated  and  receive  your  diploma,  we  help  you  start  in 
usiness. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Every  musician  should  have  a  knowledge  of  piano  tuning, 
action  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A-PHONE 
(an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  simple,  practical,  and  compact,  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Our  school  is  the  oldest,  largest,  strongest,  and  only 
practical  correspondence  school  of  piano  tuning  in  the  world. 
Every  detail  of  the  profession  is  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
whole  presented  in  a  simple,  easy,  assimilable  form.  We 
have  the  endorsements  of  ministers,  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  piano  manufacturers,  universities,  colleges,  and 
many  successful  graduates.  In  these  days  of  competition  and 
uncertainty  it  is  wise  to  fortify  one’s  self  by  learning  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  can  be  turned  into  money  any  time  or  any  place  in 
the  civilized  world  at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  best  instruction 
may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  but  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  You  can  learn  while  retaining  your 
present  income  by  devoting  your  spare  time  to  the  study. 
Write  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  prospectus. 

Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning, 

202  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


COMPOSERS  We  '>Uy  Ant*,ems,  Glees,  Part 

_  Songs  and  Piano  Compositions, 

providing  they  possess  merit.  We  pay  whatever  is  right  and 
reasonable.  Manuscripts  must  be  plainly  written. 

GEIBEL  &  LEHMAN,  Publishers 

1226  Arch  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


A  Pipe  Organ  Collection  of  Standard 
and  Original  Compositions  of  Medium 
Difficulty  for  Church  and  Recital  Vse 

Compiled  by 


The  0rga.n  Player 

PRESTON  WARE  OREM 

PRICE,  $1.50 


This  collection  comprises  an  unusually  varied  and  attractive  number  of  compositions  suited  to  all  purposes — for  church 
service,  recital,  concert,  and  teaching  use. 

The  standard  pieces  consist  of  a  number  of  favorite  original  compositions  and  arrangements,  specially  revised  and  edited 
for  this  work.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  new  compositions  and  arrangements  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 

The  editor,  a  practical  organist  and  experienced  teacher,  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  well-known  organists  in 
the  arranging,  editing,  and  revision  of  the  various  numbers. 

Appropriate  registration  has  been  given  throughout,  suitable  for  two-  or  three-manual  organs.  Fingering,  phrasing, 
and  pedaling  have  been  carefully  indicated. 

Our  chief  object  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  has  been  to  cover  the  ground  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  than 
has  been  done  in  any  other  book  of  organ  music  yet  issued. 

'  In  grade  the  pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 

THEODORE  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 


MUSICAL  ITEMS. 
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lish,  French,  German,  Portuguese,  Hawaiian,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese. 

July  12th  the  Wurzburg,  Germany,  Music  School  cele¬ 
brated  its  centennial.  The  school  was  started  as  a  part 
of  the  University  of  Wtirzburg,  but  was  later  made  an  in¬ 
dependent  institution.  It  is  the  oldest  music  school  in  the 
German  empire.  An  article  on  this  school  appeared  in 
The  Etude  in  July  1903,  by  Mr.  J.  Francis  Cooke. 

Manager  Savage  has  secured  Mme.  Kirby  Lunn,  the 
English  soprano,  to  take  the  role  of  Kundry  in  his  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Parsifal”  in  the  English  language.  The  title  rSle 
will  be  taken  alternately  by  Alvis  Pennarini,  of  Hamburg, 
and  Frederick  De  Voss  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Amsterdam. 
Gurnemanz  will  be  sung  by  Putnam  Griswold,  of  Frankfort, 
Germany,  whose  native  place  is  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  statement  is  made  that  Jean  de  Reszke  will  ask  $40 
per  hour  for  instruction  in  his  newly  established  school 
for  singers.  There  will  be  four  pupils  in  each  class,  each 
member  receiving  the  lesson  in  rotation,  the  other  three 
listening.  This  is  certainly  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
name  of  having  received  instruction  from  the  great  tenor. 
He  has  yet  to  prove  that  he  is  an  instructor  of  the  first 
rank. 

The  French  Society  of  Composers  has  ofTered  several 
prizes  to  French  composers:  $200  tor  a  symphony  for  full 
orchestra;  $100  for  a  work  for  piano  and  orchestra  in  sym¬ 
phonic  form;  $100  for  a  work  for  one  or  two  voices  with 
eight  instruments  cuncertante,  not  including  the  piano;  $100 
for  a  string  quartet;  $40  for  a  small  suite  for  chromatic 
harp  and  two  wind  instruments.  The  contest  is  open  until 
December  31st. 

At  a  sale  of  autograph  manuscripts  in  Berlin  a  four  page 
letter  by  Beethoven  brought  $235;  the  autograph  of  a  duet 
for  soprano  and  alto  by  Brahms,  $125;  of  Schumann’s 
“Papillons,”  $175;  of  three  manuscript  songs  by  Schu¬ 
bert,  $225.  Some  autographs  of  Liszt  brought  $25,  some  a 
little  more,  and  five  letters  by  Wagner  $25  to  $30.  A  manu¬ 
script  of  one  of  Chopin’s  early  mazurkas  (dated  Vienna, 
July  30,  1831)  was  sold  for  $150. 

The  contract  with  the  prodigy  boy  violinist,  Franz  von 
Vecsey,  made  by  Daniel  Frohmann,  calls  for  thirty  concerts 
in  the  United  States  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1905. 
The  price  offered  was  a  very  flattering  one,  and  overcame 
the  objections  of  the  hoy’s  parents.  It  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  that  paid  to  Kubelik.  It  should  provide  means  for  the 
little  fellow’s  future  education,  although  a  Berlin  critic 
asks:  “What  can  Joachim  teach  him?” 

One  of  the  “old  men  of  music,”  Dr.  William  Henry  Long- 
hurst,  of  Canterbury,  England,  died  June  17th,  aged  84 
years.  Hp  was  born  October  6,  1819.  When  a  boy  of  8 
he  became  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury;  in 
1836  he  was  made  assistant  organist,  and,  after  a  number 
of  years’  service  in  that  capacity,  in  1873  he  was  made 
Cathedral  organist.  In  1898,  after  nearly  seventy  years’ 
continuous  service,  he  retired,  with  a  pension  and  the  title 
of  honorary  organist. 

In  a  music  loan  exhibition  in  London  by  the  Company 
of  Musicians  to  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  its  charter,  a  great  many  musical  treas¬ 
ures  were  exhibited;  Handel’s  autograph  score  of  “The 
Messiah,”  a  volume  of  “Anthems  and  Odes,”  by  Purcell, 
and  a  couple  of  old  virginal  books.  Hardly  a  musician 
of  note  was  unrepresented.  A  Ruckers  harpsichord  was 
exhibited  and  a  collection  of  string  instruments  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  development  of  the  violin. 

Over  1000  persons  made  application  for  membership  in 
the  chorus  organized  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  the  noted 
London  conductor.  Less  than  150  were  selected.  The 
chorus  consists  of  professional  vocalists,  students  of  sing¬ 
ing,  and  amateurs.  The  chorus  not  only  rehearses  the 
music  for  concerts  to  be  given,  but  devotes  a  portion  of 
time  to  drill  in  perfecting  ensemble  and  in  tone-produc¬ 
tion  of  the  character  demanded  by  Mr.  Wood  to  bring  out 
the  effects  he  wishes.  There  is  a  hint  in  this  to  American 
chorus  directors. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Music 
Teachers’  Association  was  held  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  June 
14th  to  17th.  The  usual  recital  and  educational  features 
were  presented.  Among  the  subjects  of  discussion  were 
“The  Licensing  of  the  Music  Teacher,”  “Vocal  Expres¬ 
sion,”  “The  Average  American  Church  Choir,”  “Public 
School  Music;  Does  it  Make  Music  Readers?”  and  "The 
Teaching  of  Little  Children.”  An  attractive  novelty  was 
“Songs  from  Shakespeare,”  with  dance  music  of  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  Mrs.  J. 
Fleming  Meek,  with  notes  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeudwine,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 

A  complete  collection  of  native  musical  instruments  is 
shown  in  the  Chinese  section  of  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts 
at  St.  Louis.  The  exhibit  contains  instruments  of  every  sort 
for  producing  both  music  and  noise,  and  represents  the  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese,  many  of 
the  instruments  being  used  in  religious  observances.  A 
wide  range  of  instruments  somewhat  similar  to  the  mando¬ 
lins  and  guitars  of  other  countries  is  shown,  but  most  of 
these  are  of  peculiar  shape  and  have  heads  of  snakeskin 
and  but  two  or  three  strings.  Others  with  many  strings  re¬ 
semble. harps  or  zithers.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of 
flutes  and  fifes,  and  a  curious  collection  of  drums  and  gongs 
made  of  metal,  which  have  striking  resonant  qualities. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  is  a  large  trumpet 
of  brass,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon’s  head. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbill 
gives  some  figures  as  to  the  demand  made  on  backers  of 
orchestral  organizations.  He  places  the  deficit  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Organization  for  the  season  of  1903-1904  at 
$40,000.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  its  guarantors  have  advanced 
over  $400,000,  the  deficit,  one  year,  amounting  to  $53,631. 
Over  $20,000  was  raised  for  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  last 
year.  The  sixty-nine  guarantors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orches- 

(Continued  on  page  339.) 
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f£ndmnfd» A' 1  deflcit  .0f  over  *30’000*  while  a  guarantee 
PstVhinf-hHh000  a  year  for  three  years  has  been  raised  to 
Trth®,  concerts  during  the  period  of  the  engage- 
rrmBnut  ^ h 111  Paur-  In  Philadelphia  $45,000  was  raised  to 
ooroi«Ue  on?6  co°certs  of  the -local  orchestra  for  another 

nrphpot  These  flgu1es  show  that  np  to  the  present  no 
orchestral  organization  is  self-supporting.  How  long  will 

sale  of  HckeU?C°nCert  Series  Ca“  be  made  to  pay  from  the 

laBt  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  men- 
tionmg  the  musical  section,  says,  among  other  things:  “The 
Library  of  Congress  now  possesses  a  good  working  collec- 
f  vb<:  I'terature  on  music  fundamental  to  the  student 
of  the  history  and  theory  of  music,  and  the  collection  of 
™PB1®.  J.s.  noT  l°nger  limited  to  that  which  has  come  from 
pyrigj1t.  In  order  that  it  should  also  contain  representa- 
best  ,prlnted  scores  of  classical  and  standard 
material,  the  works  of  the  classical  composers  have  been 
nnhhS  m  complete  editions,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
published,  and  those  of  the  more  notable  modern  masters 
RfT®  been  acquired  in  a  selection  intended  to  represent 
their  compositions  in  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Special  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  early  American 

Fp»i^Sd  ts and  Glyli War  music.  Efforts  have  been  made 
toward  the  acquisition  of  dramatic  music  in  full  score 
that  the  student  may  consult  the  standard  operas  in  their 
original  form  and  at  first  source. 

“On  July  1,  1903,  the  total  number  of  volumes  and  pieces 
or  music  in  the  division  was  estimated  at  366,735.  this  be- 
lng  an  increase  of  21,224  over  the  preceding  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  division  had  in  its  custody  some  4700  volumes 
and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  history  and  theory  of  music. 
l\ot  included  in  this  enumeration  was  instructive  material 
estimated  at  about  6000  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  pieces’ 
since  set  apart  in  a  special  section  of  the  collection.  The 
accessions  during  the  past  ten  months  would  bring  the 
grand  total  of  the  collection  to  the  neighborhood  of  400  000 
items.  * 

This  collection  will  be  made  as  freely  accessible  as  any 
other  m  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  now  the  National  Library  of  the  United  States  en¬ 
tirely  free  and  accessible,  without  formality.  Regarding 
itself  as  having  a  duty  to  research,  wherever  originating 
it  is  also  quite  ready,  within  its  capacity,  to  answer  to  in¬ 
quiries  addressed  to  it  by  mail.” 


■wJ'  i Tsct>aikowsky  s  “Troika  en  Traineaux,”  Op.  37 
>  has  not  bL?n  described  programmatically  so  far 
as  we  are  aware.  The  title  refers  to  the  Russian  sleigh. 

£r.wi  Mq  P'~~We,  advise  against  a  teacher,  no  matter  how 
good  a  pianist,  giving  lessons  on  the  violin  without 
having  given  considerable  study  to  its  mastery  To'  be- 

raqVires  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  music,  the  technic  of  violin-playing  is  very  different 
from  that  required  for  the  violin. 

pJ  B.— We  have  consulted  some  standard  editions  and 
hnd  the  following  metronome  markings  recommended  for 
the  pieces  named:  Beethoven,  Op.  2,  No.  3  Allegro  144 

dotted '"he!'?  thfG  mlrte:  •  Ada£'°>  51  eighths’;  Scherzo,  76 
4°;ted  ,io  Totfs;  the  mmore  3  little  slower,  66;  Allegro 
miarter1o12 3td0ttifd  qu.ar4ers-  Op.  7,  Allegro  Molto,  326  dotted 
dotted  h J?  tbe  miaute:  >dagio,  53  eighths;  Scherzo,  76 
dotted  half  notes;  the  minore  slower,  only  66;  Rondo  60 

°P;  14’  No.  1,  Allegro,  138  quarters  to  the  min- 
nP  ’  eMrett,°'  6.0„dotted  half  notes;  Rondo.  76  half  notes. 
AndPnU^'fi  2‘  A1'egro-  34  quarter  notes  to  the  minute; 
£  M*e’i  76a  qilar.tersL  Scherzo,  76  dotted  quarters.  Op! 
MnitA  Hi’  /'^dai,t?’  J4  quarters  to  the  minute;  Allegro 
Molto  1  0  dotted  haif  notes;  Adagio,  66  eighths;  Allegro 
Vivace,  126  quarters.  Op.  27.  No.  2,  Adagio,  50  quarters 
nthff  m?uteJ  Allegretto,  76  dotted  half  notes;  Presto, 
84  half  notes  to  the  minute.  ’ 

/.■  w-  S-— ' The  hair  of  the  double  bass  bow  is  not  laid 
flat  on  the  strings,  but  on  the  edge  nearest  the  player 
When  pressure  is  applied  to  the  bow  the  full  width  of 
the  hair  is  forced  pn  the  strings.  The  length  of  the  bow 
is  about  twenty-eight  inches.  You  can  secure  a  very 
good  method  in  the  Novello  Music  Primer  Series  White’s 
which  retails  for  $1.20. 

tiiP'  S'f  You  sb°uld  cultivate  an  easy,  relaxed  condi- 

tion  of  the  arms.  With  the  arm  in  a  contracted  con- 
flltmn  n°  satisfactory  finger  work  can  be  done. 

♦i,?,'  e  6  ^Ping  of  the  han'd  and  the  proper  position  of 
the  Angers  would  best  be  accomplished  away  from  the 
keyboard  at  a  table.  Do  no  keyboard  work  until  the 
correct  conditions  and  position  are  attained. 

3.  In  the  ‘‘Principles  of  Expression  in  Pianoforte  Play- 
mg,  by  Christiani,  many  valuable  hints  on  phrasing 
may  be  found,  together  with  other  interesting  and  practi¬ 
cal  material.  Franklin  Taylor’s  “Primer  of  Pianoforte 
Playing  a  so  has  some  good  ideas  on  the  subject,  and 
Goodrich  s  Theory  of  Interpretation”  will  be  found  help- 

.  L  E-  B.— : Kohier’s  Studies,  Op.  151,  may  be  followed 
by  Engelmanns  Selected  Primary  Studies,”  Book  I 
or  L.  Schytte,  Op.  108.  Duvernoy,  Op.  120,  Book  I,  should 
be  supplemented  by  the  same  volume  arranged  for  left 
hand  by  Erb,  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Pub- 
lisher  s  Notes  m  this  issue.  These  may  be  followed  by 
Sartorio  s  Velocity  Studies.”  The  “First  Study  of 
Ba.ch  may  be  begun  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
Grade  III  and  forms  an  introduction  to  the  classics  and 
to  polyphonic  playing.  Mason’s  “Touch  and  Technic  ” 
Books  I  and  II,  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
foregoing  studies. 

A-  B.—The  Cramer  Etudes  are  an  admirable  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  “Gradua  ad  Parnassum”  by  Clementi. 
Many  teachers  use  the  “Inventions”  of  Bach  between 
■bes.®  two  works.  We  think  this  an  excellent  plan.  The 

Suites  of  Bach  generally  follow  the  .'Inventions.”  They 
Syl  be  found  complete  in  one  volume  of  the  Steingraber 
Edition  Bach  s  “Lighter  Compositions,”  edited  by  Kul- 
lak,  will  be  found  to  contain  an  admirable  selection  of 
numbers  from  the  “Inventions,”  the  “Suites,”  and  the 


“Little  Preludes.”  This  volume  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  “Inventions.”  The  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Haydn 
may  be  introduced  with  Cramer,  Book  I,  or  even  a  little 
earlier,  but  the  easier  ones  must  be  selected.  There  is 
a  work  in  double  thirds  and  sixths  by  Moszkowski,  which 
is  exhaustive. 

O.  S. — We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  best-known 
and  most-popular  works  of  the  composers  mentioned  in 
your  query:  Bach,  Fugue  in  D,  from  the  "Well-Tempered 
Clavichord”;  the  “Italian  Concerto”;  Gavottes  in  IS  major 
and  B  minor.  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  Op.  13;  Op.  26;  Op.  27, 
No.  2.  Chopin,  Mazurka,  Op.  7,  No.  1;  Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  3; 
Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2;  Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1;  Etude, 
Op.  10,  No.  5;  Funeral  March,  from  Op.  35.  Field,  Noc¬ 
turne  in  B-flat.  Handel,  the  “Harmonious  Blacksmith”; 
Suite  in  D  minor.  Haydn,  Sonata  in  E-flat;  “Gypsy 
Rondo.”  Mendelssohn,  “Spring  Song”;  “Spinning  Song”; 
Capriccio  in  A  minor;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor. 
Mozart,  Fantasia  in  D  minor,  Fantasia  and  Sonata  in 
C  minor.  Schubert,  Impromptu  in  B-flat,  Op.  142, 
No.  3;  Minuet  in  B  minor;  Military  March  (Tausig’s  Tran¬ 
scription).  Schumann,  Nachtstiick,  Op.  23,  No.  4;  Warum? 
Op.  12,  No.  3;  Aufschwung,  Op.  12,  No.  2;  Papillons  and 
Carnival.  Weber,  Perpetual  Motion  (Rondo) ;  Sonata  in 
A-flat.  While  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  the 
compositions  mentioned  above  will  be  found  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  repertories  of  most  pianists  and  teachers. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  TEACHERS. 


STIMULATE  YOUR  PUPIL’S  INTEREST. 

Duets  will  sometimes  do  for  a  pupil  wliat  solo 
practice  will  not  do,  in  promoting  strict  accuracy  of 
time  keeping,  needed  in  all  things,  but  not  always 
observed  so  closely  in  solos  as  in  duets.  Then  there 
is  the  stimulus  of  having  some  one  to  work  with  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  student  does  better  work  in 
the  schoolroom  with  others  than  when  studying  alone 
out  of  school. 

Not  always  are  pupils  indifferent — sometimes  they 
ai’e  as  eager  as  others  are  phlegmatic.  They  are 
anxious  to  leai’n.  These  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
practice  as  well  as  the  rest.  Rather  than  the  mere 
command  “Practice,”  how  much  more  may  be  gained 
in  calling  attention  to  the  especially  difficult  parts — 
for  every  exercise  or  piece  has  its  own  so-called  “hard 
part” — and  explain  all  there  is  that  is  not  understood 
fully  in  regard  to  time,  accent,  rhythm,  and  finger¬ 
ing. 

Bring  to  the  pupil’s  mental  vision  the  scene  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  composition  in  hand.  Cause  him  to 
feel  that  it  is  real.  Bring  foi’cibly  to  his  mind  the 
theme  or  subject  of  the  work.  A  too  common  fault 
is  the  lack  of  questions  asked  concerning  both  the 
piece  at  the  time  studied  and  its  composer.  Give  in¬ 
formation  fi'eely  and  with  intei’est,  never  grudgingly, 
not  omitting  a  short  sketch  of  the  composei’,  since  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter  certainly  enables  a  student 
the  better  to  intei’pret  his  meaning. 

Nothing  can  be  done  without  enthusiasm.  If  a 
teacher  will  cultivate  greater  sociability  and  mingle 
with  the  people  amongst  whom  he  is  thrown,  instead 
of  making  himself  a  recluse,  he  will  find  new  life  and 
enthusiasm  coining  in  unconsciously.  Awake  to  af¬ 
fairs  himself,  the  task  of  rousing  others  will  be  found 
to  gi’ow  wonderfully  ea,sier.  Nothing  less  than  a 
teacher’s  best  mood  and  effort  is  good  enough  for  the 
pupil. 

Too  often  music  is  studied  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
art  itself,  but  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  or  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  a  showy  accomplishment.  The 
teacher  should  keep  always  befoi’e  the  pupil  the  true 
office  and  inner  meaning  of  music,  and  endeavor  to 
show  the  diffei-ence  between  “studying”  and  “taking 
lessons.” — Maud  Willard. 

*  *  * 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BEST. 

She  came  for  her  first  lesson  armed  with  a  dozen 
popular  pieces  of  music.  Triumphantly  seating  her¬ 
self  at  the  piano,  she  proceeded  to  play  one.  It  was 
atrocious.  “This  is  the  only  kind  of  music  I  like — 
something  bright  and  stirring,”  was  her  remark  as 
the  banged-out  discords  jarred  terribly  on  my  ears. 

“Yes,  dear,”  I  answered  quietly;  “still,  it  must  be 
played  correctly  and  in  the  proper  time,”  and  point¬ 
ing  out  several  glaring  mistakes  we  went  over  it  two 
or  three  times.  Finally  the  offending  piece  was  put 
on  one  side,  and  another  tried  with  the  same  result. 
The  girl  had  talent,  certainly;  but  ragtime  music 
was  the  kind  she  liked. 

1  gave  her  scales  and  finger  exercises.  It  is  always 
my  custom  to  read  aloud  from  the  life  of  a  great 
composer  and  to  play  one  of  his  pieces.  So  I  played 
Mozart’s  “Bagatelle,”  telling  her  about  him  at  the 
same  time. 

“I  thought  all  classical  music  was  stupid  and  dull, 
but  I  like  that  one,”  she  said.  Another  time  Bee¬ 
thoven  was  our  subject  and  his  “Adieu  to  the  Piano” 
was  played,  .bringing  out  the  harmony  as  distinctly 
as  I  could.  And  this  plan  went  on  for  three  months. 

(Continued  on  page  3It0.) 


SONG  ALBUMS 

PJtGES  D' ALBUM 

Six  French  Songs 

By  HENRI  LOGE  ° 

French  Text  by  Theo.  Gautier,  with 
English  Translations  by  Philip  "Woolf 

These  songs  are  very  well  written,  expressive  and  charac- 
tenstic.  Vocally  they  are  graceful  and  easy  of  rendition,  but 
call  for  fervor  and  sentiment  in  delivery. 

They  may  be  used  separately  or  in  series,  and  should  singly, 
or  together,  find  a  place  on  many  recital  programs.  For  teach¬ 
ing  purposes  they  will  be  found  useful. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS 

A  Book  of  Four  Songs 

By  JOHN  P.  MARSHALL 

PRICE,  75  CENTS 

The  titles  of  these  songs  will  convey  an  idea  of  their  char- 

“PfiMli  THe  ¥essafe  ° f  the  Rose”,  (song  of  sentiment); 

Phyllis  Inne  June  (old  English  style);  “O’er  Hills  and 
Valleys  of  Dream, ng”  (love  song);  “Daintie  Daphne”  (old 
English  ballad  style).  We  recommend  these  songs  to  teachers 

%LS£?T%ln  searcl?  of  something  fresh  and  original  in 
character.  They  are  for  medium  voice. 

Four  Songs  MezzT  Voice 

By  HOMER  A.  NORRIS 

Four  songs  for  good  singers,  modern  in  style  and  concep- 
°mTdep?  4fTs-  JThe  4itles  are:  “O  Mother  Mine” 
♦5*“.  W°rLd  r,and  a  Day>  “Etes  !1  Rfvenait  un 

jhe  'after  with  French  text  only.  Teachers  who  have 
advanced  pupils  and  singers  who  make  a  specialty  of  recital 
work  will  be  interested  to  know  a^d  use  these  songs. 

PRICE,  $1.00 

A  Book  of  Songs 

By  EDGAR  A.  P.  NEWCOMB 
and  ARTHUR  MACY 

A  collection  of  eight  songs  and  two  short  piano  pieces  by  a 
popular  composer  Mr.  Macy’s  verses  are  particularly  adapted 
a?  \Tlght  gf?ceful  music  setting,  such  as  characterizes  all  of 
Mr.  Newcomb  s  compositions.  We  recommend  these  songs  to 
singers  m  search  of  good  songs,  effective  for  use  in  recitals 
and  informal  gatherings.  The  songs  are  intended  for  medium 

volce’  PRICE,  $1.50 

Children’s  Songs 

By  W.  W.  GILCHRIST 

Beautifully  Bound.  PRICE,  $1.00 

SOME  of  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  melodic 
power  seemo  to  go  out  in  his  Children’s  Songs.  He  dis¬ 
closes  in  them  a  sympathy  for  children  akin  to  the  qual- 
lty  of  Schumanns  Children’s  Scenes.  Moods  of  fancy 
o  tenderness,  of  humor,  and  of  pure  frolic  find  a  peculiar 
expression  in  these  little  melodies. 

•  Y^h-at  isI  Perhaps>  their  most  valuable  fundamental  quality 
is  their  subtle  completeness  of  form.  Altogether,  these  songs 
are  ot  the  kind  that  gain  ever-increased  appreciation  and  give 
ever-increased  enjoyment  as  they  are  more  widely  known  and 
sung.  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Profession ,  and  in  Quantities. 

Twelve  Lyrics 

Music  by  A.  GORING  THOMAS 
Words  by  HAROLD  BOULTON 

PRICE,  $1.00 

.  collection  consists  of  ten  songs  and  two  duets,  and 

include  some  of  this  favorite  composer’s  most  successful  songs 
I  hey  are  of  a  high-class  character,  and  will  be  used  by 
teachers  and  singers  who  want  songs  that  have  style  and 
finish  as  well  as  melody. 

1.  Contentment  . Duet  for  Sop.  and 

o  mi  ^  Ten.  or  Bass 

7,-  £he  Viking’s  Daughter . Medium  voice 

3.  The  Heart’s  Fancies . Medium  voice 

•4.  Tunes  Garden . Medium  voice, 

,,  .  .  _  .  ’cello  obligato 

5.  Voices  of  Spring . Medium  voice 

G.  Yn.‘}?r  T,l?  Window  . High  voice 

G*  ^  River  Dream . High  voice 

o  ™.LOw?-£aIlaby . Medium  voice 

IV"  S  Snn“h,ne . High  voice 

*I,e  Countryman’s  Love-Song ..  Medium  voice 
!“•  S«»set  . Duet  for  two  Sop. 

Send  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  catalogues  free  for  the  asking  : 

Piano  and  Vocal  Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music 
Descriptive^  Books  Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and 
Studies.  Piano  Collections,  Giving  Index.  Metronomes, 
satchels,  etc.  Busts  and  Portraits  of  Musicians. 

We  claim  to  bfthe  quickest  Mail-Order  Musir.Sunnlv  House 
for  Teachers,  Schools,  and  c-onservatunes  in  the  country. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

Music  Publisher,  Dealer,  Importer 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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TORONTO  (CAN.) 

Conservatory  of  Music 


SIR  JOHN  A.  BOYD,  K.C.M.G.,  President 
DR.  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director 

Affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto 

FACULTY  OF  76  SPECIALISTS 
1400  PUPILS 

A  LL  Branches  of  Music,  Literature  and  Expres- 
sion,  Languages,  etc.  Many  Free  Advan¬ 
tages.  Theory  Taught  by  Correspondence.  Ex¬ 
pense  of  Tuition  and  Board  one-third  less  than  in 
the  large  American  centers.  Residence  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Calendars  Mailed  on  Application 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 

68  West  83d  Street 

for  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New 

The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruotien  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  mnsic,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 

OPEN  AEL,  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Regina  Mgtk 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD 


Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy 

1617  SPRUCE  STREET 

Thirty-Sixth  Season 

The  Oldest  Successful  School  of 
Music.  Class  and  Private 
Lessons  in  all  Branches 
of  MUSIC. 


RICHARD  Z  E  C  K  W  E  R,  Director 


JOHN  ORTH,  Pianist  and  Teachei1 

SUMMER  CLASSES  IN  TEACHING 
TEACHERS  HOW  TO  TEACH  PIANO 

146  Boylston  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  P.  MOLLER 

Pipe  Organs 

More  than  600  Moller  Pipe  Organs  now  in  use. 
Specifications  and  estimates  free  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
For  catalogues  and  full  particulars,  address 

M.  P.  MOLLER,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


HDITXJAIT  college  and 

DiVEIiAu  Conservatory, 


GAINESVILLE,  GA. 

Two  separate  institutions  under  one  management.  The 
College  furnishes  high  courses  in  language,  literature,  science 
and  kindred  subjects;  faculty  of  23;  well  equipied  la  ora¬ 
tories.  The  Conservatory  offers  best  advantages  in  music, 
elocution,  art;  special  course  and  training  class  for  Music 
Teachers;  50  pianos;  pipe  organ;  most  beautiful  concert  hall 
in  the  South.  Brenau  had  175  boarders  last  year,  represent¬ 
ing  15  states.  Beautiful  buildings,  ideal  location.  Altitude 
1,500  feet.  For  handsome  catalogue  address 
A.  W.  VAN  H00SE  or  H.  J.  PEARCE,  (Associate  Pres’t.) 


N°S'  5Cop2|eySrqL?ei'd"'8  }  BOSTON,  MASS. 

F.  W.  WODELL 


SOLOIST,  TEACHER,  COMPOSER,  CONDUCTOR 

Author  “Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting”  (2d  Edition), 
and  “PRACTICAL  VOICE  CULTURE”  (In  Press). 


Pupils  of  last  two  seasons  have  done  the  solo  work  in  “Elijah,” 
“  May  Queen,"  “Rose  Maiden,”  etc.  The  refined  Musical  Come¬ 
dies  :  “  Love  and  Whist,”  “  A  Social  Escapade,”  “  A  Japanese 
Girl,”  and  the  Second  Act  of  “  Martha  ”  were  given  by  Mr. 
Wodell’s  pupils,  with  scenery,  costumes,  stage  business,  and 
orchestra,  under  his  direction.  Pupils  given  first-class  opportu¬ 
nities  for  gaining  experience  through  Recitals,  Concerts,  and 
Church  Work. 

PAMPHLET:  “PRACTICAL  VOICE  CULTURE, 
WITH  SOME  EXERCISES,”  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 


F  lindXvorth 

^^-CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

A  first-class  Music  School  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  in  the  South.  Delightful  climate  both  Summer 
and  Winter. 

Special  Courses  for  teachers  June  20  to  July  30. 
Home  Boarding  Department,  pleasant  rooms,  good  table. 
For  catalogue,  address 

KURT  MUELLER. 

235  Courtland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Eoerett  pianos  used 


MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 
Concert  Violinist  and  Instructed 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  s«rvk  a 
if  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  hs-w 
•»eeived  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  t  c, 
horoughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  ancf  admirable 
jualified  to  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  studying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann's  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  bias 
stated  intervals. 

For  concert  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  hi 
.miction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  »ntii 
October  ist, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel.  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St..  New  York  City 


WIRTZ  PIANO  SCHOOL  120W^^^H  ST- 

CONRAD  WIRTZ,  Director 
Mrs.  Conrad  Wirtz  and  Assistants 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING, 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  THEORY 

Private  Lessons  supplemented  by  Class  Work, 

Lectures  and  Recitals  , 

Artistic  Interpretation.  Instruction  in  Methods.  Moderate  Terms. 


MISSOURI 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

J.  C.  EISENBERU,  Director 

Boarding  Department  for  Voung  Ladies.  Excellent  Faculty. 
Reasonable  Rates.  Thorough  Work.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address  4012  SHENANDOAH  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Ernest  M.  Skinner  &  Co. 

Church 

Organ  Builders 

387  East  Eighth  Street 
SOVTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Skinner  Tubular  and  Electro  Pneu¬ 
matic  Actiw.  and  Movable  Console 
Modernizing  Old  Instruments  a 
Specialty 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  page  339.) 

Would  you  believe  it,  when  my  pupil  came  for  her 
lesson  all  the  offending  ragtime  music  was  left  at 
home? 

“I  have  given  it  away,”  she  startled  me  by  saying. 
‘T  had  no  idea  that  the  best  music  was  so  beautiful.” 
She  is  one  of  my  best  and  most  studious  pupils  to 

this  day. — Amy  F.  Griffith. 

*  *  # 

A  teacher’s  helpmeet. 

An  eminent  pianoforte  teacher — with  whom  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  acquainted — noticed  that  most  of  the 
pupils  who  came  to  him  could  retain  an  idea  just 
about  as  long  as  a  sieve  could  hold  water — that  is, 
they  seemed  to  forget  everything  that  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  their  progress.  So  he  devised  a  scheme 
that  worked  admirably.  It  cured  immediately  the 
“forgettery”  of  some  students.  Of  a  lesson  that 
lasted  one  hour, — more  or  less, — fifteen  minutes  were 
devoted  to  an  informal  lecture  or  talk  on  some  mu¬ 
sical  topic  directly  related  to  the  day’s  lesson.  It  was 
sometimes  a  discussion  or  sometimes  a  biographic 
sketch  of  the  composer  whose  works  were  the  main 
feature  of  the  day’s  lesson;  at  others  it  would  be  an 
explanatory  talk.  But,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  per¬ 
tinent  and  apropos,  for  he  made  it  a  point  never  to 
talk  idly  or  suffer  any  digression  during  lesson  time. 
Then  he  insisted  that  the  student  go  home  and  re¬ 
flect  on  what  he  had  said — and  to  add  to  it — a  sort  of 
“home  work,”  if  you  please. 

The  great  point  was  this:  that  at  the  next  lesson 
the  pupil  was  to  repeat  to  him  all  that  had  been  said 
at  the  previous  lesson — even  to  the  details  and  the 
less  important  facts,  coupled  with  what  the  pupil 
had  learned  during  the  week  or  time  between  les¬ 
sons.  He  made  it  a  rule  that  if  the  pupil  couldn’t 
remember  the  chat  he  was  to  go  home  until  he  could. 
If  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson  he  happened  to  ask  what 
was  the  gist  of  last  week’s  conversation  and  the 
pupil  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  forgotten,  the 
lesson  ended  there.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
one  or  two  applications  of  this  brought  about  the 
desired  result.  One  was  enough  generally,  for  it 
was  impressed  rather  irradically  upon  the  pupil  that 
a  sound  memory  was  essential  to  a  good  musician. 

For  some  years  he  has  used  this  method,  and  it 
has  proven  an  invaluable  help  in  making  his  musical 
proteges  listen  to  and  remember  what  is  sure  to  be 

of  use  to  them  in  their  future  musical  lives.— H.  B.  G. 

*  *  * 

THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  TEACHING. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  paper  on  “The  Poetry  and 
Beauty  of  Teaching.”  It  was  beautiful ;  and  I 
thought  how  glad  I  am  that  I  am  of  that  grand, 
great  army.  The  next  day  came,  and  there  was  very 
little  poetry  and  a  lot  o'f  commonsense  needed;  in 
fact,  more  than  I  had  at  hand.  I  used  to  get  so  dis¬ 
couraged  when  I  read  what  teachers  had  to  say  on 
the  Up  of  teaching,  I  would  think  that  I  was  the 
only  one  who  had  Downs;  but  I  have  found  that 
all  have  the  latter,  and  that  the  number  is  greater 
than  the  Ups. 

A  word  to  the  young  teacher:  We  all  fail,  but  we 
may  draw  lessons  from  our  failures.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  it  is  a  good  sign;  it  is  only  the  faithful 
teacher  who  knows  the  gentle  art  of  becoming  dis¬ 
couraged. 

One  day  Mrs.  S.,  of  New  York,  said  to  me: — 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
Miss  C.,  for  I  can’t  teach  her  one  thing?” 

My  answer  was:  “Miss  C.  needs  an  injection  of 
brains.” 

But  I  must  say  I  did  not  understand  why  Miss  C. 
could  not  learn  from  Mrs.  S.,  for  she  was  a  teacher 
of  the  highest  capacity.  I  thought  this:  if  Mrs.  S. 
fails,  then  I  will  never  grow  discouraged. 

Nature  never  meant  all  to  have  the  same  medicine 
prescribed.  As  a  teacher  you  can  only  do  your  part 
in  showing  things  in  a  practical  light;  you  give  the 
facts,  and  it  is  the  pupils  who  use  them.  We  can’t 
make  bricks  without  straw. 

Remember  this:  No  one  ever  realizes  his  ideals; 
if  he  does  they  are  very  low  and  not  worth  having. — 
Katherine  Morgan. 


Simplify  your  methods  as  much  as  possible;  dis¬ 
trust  the  artificial  aids  that  complicate  the  process 
of  learning;  briijg  your  pupil  face  to  face  with 
reality;  connect  symbol  with  substance;  make  learn¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  possible,  a  process  of  personal  dis¬ 
covery. — Rousseau. 
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CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  C 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

ORGANIZED  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained  Supervisor. 
This  department  offers  a  one  year's  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 

Season  of  1904-1905  opens  September  6,  1904. 

THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 

MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  T eachers  f or  the  study  of  critically 
selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period  **  the  very  first  work  at  the 
piano/*  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

These  courses  are  now  given  by  correspondence.  Write  for 
particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director,  Handel  Hall,  Chicago. 


merican 


onsetvatofy 


Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER 
NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  27,  and  ending 
Saturday,  July  30,  1904. 

Lectures  by  Eminent  Musical  Educators. 
Concerts,  R.ecita.ls,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

bind  for  catalog  and  circular 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


WM.  E.  SNYDER,  £?aS?sJ 

and  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 
OF  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Requests  are  being  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country 

for  a  Summer  Course. 

A  ten-weeks’  session  is  now  arranging.  Features:  Two-Piano 
Playing,  Pupils’  Musicales,  Artist  Recitals,  Harmony— both  con¬ 
cordant  and  discordant — for  those  who  need  it. 

Two  Chicago  Studios  =  {  1 206 Lawrence  Ave.'  l&SSgSStf' 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

A  monthly  journal  for  string  instrument  players.  $1  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts. 

Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  18,  $1.00. 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 


WALTER.  SPRY 
"Pianist  and  Teacher 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


(  The  Metropolitan  College  off  Music ) 

EDGAR  0.  SILVER,  President  212  West  59ih  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners:  William  Mason,  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley, 
Paul  Savage,  Paul  Ambrose,  H.  Rawlins  Baker,  Herwegh  von  Ende,  Kate  S.  Chittenden, 
William  F.  Sherman,  Geo.  Coleman  Gow,  McCall  Lanham,  Mina  M.  Brudre,  and  others. 

The  advantages  are  unequaled  in  America.  Nineteenth  Year  begins  September  28,  1904. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


TWENTIETH  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR 

WESTER.N  CONSERVATOR.Y 

STEINWAY  HALL,  CHICAGO 

A  thorough  and  reliable  institution  of  musical  instruction  and  general  culture  for  young  ladies. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  BOARDING  PUPILS 

Send  for  Catalogue  E.  H.  SCOTT,  President 

SHERWOOD  5EEEES  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

INTERPRETATION  CLASSES— RECITALS— COMPETENT  ASSISTANTS 

SHF.DWOOn  MUSIC  SCH 001,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

For  Catalogues  and  Informatien  address  WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD 

Jb,  f  BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 

yMlTV  iai  KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY,  Director 

North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Music,  Elocution,  Oratory  and  Languages. 

p.|^53pliagjiSii||jp'  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

FANNIE  BLOOM FIELD-ZEISLER  OTTAKAR  MALEK 

jl  J-L: "  DR>  CHARLES  E.  ALLUM  FREDERICK  A.  STOCK  CLARENCE  DICKINSON 

KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY  MME.  JUSTINE  WEGENER  GEORGE  DASCH 

The  Bush  Temple  Con-  CARL  BRUECKNER  EMILE  LECLERCQ. 

exclusive  VeacMng8  en-  100  Free  and  Partial  Scholarships ;  applications  must  be  received 

gagement  of  before  September  i,  1904.  Fall  Term  begins  September  12,  1904. 

OTTAKAR  MALEK.  Applications  for  Catalogues  and  Announcements  address  to  E.  SCHMIDT 

PRIVATE  TEACHERS  of  Superior  Ability 

_ __  may  conduct 

Inter-State  Branch  Studios  of  the 
WESTERN  CONSERVATORY,  CHICAGO, 

in  their  own  town  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  main  school.  Great 
incentive  to  systematic  home  study.  In  operation  twelve  years. 
Fall  classes  Sept.  1st.  For  information,  address 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.  Western  Conservatory,  Chicago. 
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Gottschalk  Lyric  School 

MUSICAL  AND 
DRAMATIC 


VOCAL — L.  Gaston  Gottschalk,  Albert  E.  BorrofF. 
OPERATIC  TRAINING ,  mise  en  scene — L.  Gaston 
Gottschalk.  PIANO— Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Crane-Beaumont, 
Miss  Agnes  Hope  Pillsbury,  Miss  Rose  Meiler,  Mr. Thomas 
Moore  and  Mr.  Oscar  Deis.  HARMONY ,  SIGHT 
READING — Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Crane-Beaumont.  MAN¬ 
DOLIN—  Mrs.  A.  F.  Swander.  GUITAR- F.  J.  Kugler. 
SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY ,  Practical  Stage  Training , 
Delsarte — Mrs.  Jessie  Patton-Millner.  FOREIGN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES — By  Native  Teachers. 


GOTTSCHALK  LYRIC  SCHOOL 

Kimball  Hall,  3d  Floor  Jackson  and  Wabash 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION 

Next  Fall  Term,  Monday,  Sept.  5th 
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Principles  of  The  Leschetizky  Method 

THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER 

A  Graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  Assistant  for  many  years  to 

THEO.  LESCHETIZKY 

Issued  with  his  unqualified  endorsement. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  plates,  drawn  from 
nature  by  celebrated  European  artists 

English  and  German  Text  throughout.  Price,  $1.50 

The  Leschetizky  system  of  Piano  Technique  and  Execution,  of  which  this 
work  is  an  authentic  and  lucid  exposition,  was  founded  by  Beethoven,  fathered  by  9 
Czerny,  and  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  keen  personality  of  Leschetizky. 

This  great  pedagogue  believes  only  in  personal  instruction,  and  it  has,  therefore,  1 
devolved  upon  his  assistants  to  give  to  the  world  in  general  the  great  underlying  B 
principles  of  a  system,  of  which  there  are  but  few  of  the  great  artists  now  before  M 
the  public  who  are  not  his  pupils.  .j 

This  system  forms  a  complete,  comprehensive  and  extremely  practical  treatise 
of  piano  technic  from  the  foundation  onward,  equally  adapted  to  the  youngest  pupil 
as  well  as  the  finished  artist.  It  is  about  as  near  a  perfect  course  of  piano  technics, 
as  can  be  made.  While  thoroughly  technical,  the  artistic  is  never  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  intended  for  those  who  are  earnest  and  ambitious,  for  young  teachers  and  pro¬ 
gressive  amateurs.  It  recognizes  the  weakness  of  the  hands,  and  sets  its  task  to 
overcome  all  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  fingers  and  muscles. 

We  want  all  the  piano  teachers  of  the  country  to  examine  this  work.  It  will  H 
be  well  for  even  those  who  are  wedded  to  some  other  system  of  technic  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  Leschetizky  work.  It  has  features  that  are  valuable  even  if  it  is  . 
not  adopted  as  a  whole. 

With  English  and  German  in  parallel  columns;  the  work  appears  simultane¬ 
ously  in  America,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England; 
it  is  being  translated  into  the  Polish,  French  and 
Russian  languages;  we  point  with  no  little  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  edition  of  such  an  import¬ 
ant  work  as  this  should  appear  from  an  American 
publishing  house. 

The  examination  of  this  work  will  leave  an  impres-  | 
sion  that  will  affect  all  future  ideas  of  piano-playing  | 


THEO.  PRESSER,  PUBLISHER 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


May  29,  1902 

Fraulein  Prentner 
“You  being  my  pupil  of 
many  years’  standing  and 
most  valuable  assistant,  it 
goes  without  saying  that 
you  are  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  and  publish  a 
school  after  my  principles 
and  system  of  teaching.” 
.Prof.  Theo.  Leschetizky. 


This  system  has  made 
more  great  artists  than 
any  other: 

PADEREWSKI 

ESSIPOFF 

HAMBOURG 

GABRILOWITSCH 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

PRENTNER 

SLIVINSKI 

SIEVEKING 


UTICA,  N.  y. 

Conservator^  of  /Music 


ROBT.  J.  HUGHES 
Director 


EDW.  B.  FLECK 
Musical  Director 


Skilled  Instruction  offered  in 
VOICE  CULTURE  AND  ARTISTIC  SINGING, 
PIANO,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN.  CORNET 
AND  ALL  WIND  INSTRUMENTS, 
ELOCUTION, PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 
LANGUAGES,  DANCING.  ETC. 


FREE  CLASSES  in  Harmony,  Theory,  Sight  Reading, 
and  Pedagogics. 

YEAR  COURSES  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 


FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER-  12th 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address  Secretary. 


Founded  by  Chartered  in  1891 

Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber  by  Special  Act  of  Congress 

tjc  ip  ip 


TheNational  Conservatory  of  Music 

OF  AMERICA 

128  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 


THE  H.  W.  GREENE  Brookfield  Center 

Summer  School  of  Music  conn: 

Combines  the  advantages  of  Special  Musical  Culture  with  a 
delightful  Summer  Home  in  a  healthful  rural  New  England  village. 

Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory.  Celebrated  New  York  teachers  in  each  department. 
Interesting  Lectures  and  Recitals,  Normal  Classes,  and  Concerts,  all  of  special  value  to  Teachers 
and  Students.  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Address,  H.  W.  GREENE,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  IN  STUTTGART 

Also  Operatic  and  Dramatic  School  . 

Complete  education  in  all  branches  of  music.  40  teachers,  Prospectus  may  be 
among  others:  Edm.  Singer  (Violin);  Max  Pauer,  C.  Linder,  obtained  free  from 
Ernst  H.  Seyffardt  (Piano);  S.  de  Lange  (Pipe  Organ  and  Compo-  , 

sition);  J.  A.  Meyer  (Theory);  O.  Freytag-Besser,  C.  Doppler  tne  Secretary. 
(Singing);  Faber  (Dramatic  Class);  Seitz  (Violoncello),  etc.  — 

PROF.  S.  de  LANGE,  Director. 


upou  0.11  kUO  jva  i. 

Author  of  the  Landon  Methods.  '  Box  591.  Balias,  Texas. 


CONSERVATORY  0/ 
NATIONAL  RE  PVT  ATI O  N 

Pupils  from  25  States.  Liberal  Rebate  on  tui¬ 
tions  to  pupils  coming  from  remote  distances. 
Salubrious  climate,  especially  favorable  to  Vocal 
Students. 

Six  Graduating  Courses,  with  Diplomas. 

Home  Boarding  Department. 

Edward  Baxter  Perry  will  give  a  Course  of 
Finishing  Lessons  in  March,  1905. 


MRS.  HUGHEY’S 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  OF  MVSIC 

5096  McPherson  Ave„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

All  Branches  and  Instruments.  Experienced  Teachers. 
Literary  Work  in  Mary  Institute,  Washington  University,  or 
with  Private  Tutors.  Art  Study  in  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  or  with  Private  Teachers.  Write  for  Circular. 


Winter  Term 
begins 

September  15,  1904 


The  Church  Parsons  Kindergarten  Method of  Music  Stud.y 


ip  ip  ip  ip 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY 

Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lichtenberg, 
Eugene  Dufrlche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck, 
Max  Spieker,  Charles  Heinroth  and  others. 

r»L»  rjbi 

Twentieth  Annual  Entrance  Examination 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN — September  13th  (Tuesday),  10  a.m.  to 
12  M.,  2  to  4  P.M. 

SINGING — September  14th  (Wednesday),  10  a.m.  to  12  M.,  2  to  4 
P.M.,  8  to  9  P.M. 

VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  ’CELLO,  CONTRABASS,  HARP  and  all  other 
ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS— September  15th  (Thurs¬ 
day),  10  A.M.  to  12  M.,  2  to  4  P.M. 

CHILDREN'S  DAY— September  17th  (Saturday),  PIANO  AND 
VIOLIN— IO  A.M.  to  12  M. 


ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

ENDORSED  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS.  AND  ADOPTED 
BY  MANY  LEADING  CONSERVATORIES  AND  CONVENTS 

This  deservedly  popular  system  contains  illustrative  work,  which,  by  means  of  pictorial  charts,  drills,  blackboard  diagrams,  and 
other  interesting  devices,  brings  the  following  topics  within  the  child’s  immediate  comprehension  : 

MUSICAL  NOTATION,  ELEMENTARY  HARMONY,  RHYTHMIC  MOTION,  AUDITION,  COMPOSITION, 
KEYBOARD  LOCATION,  MUSICAL  HISTORY,  FINGER  CALISTHENICS  AND  TECHNIQUE,  PIANO  WORK. 

This  work  is  intensely  practical  and  instructive,  and  is  now  being  taught  by  several  hundred  enthusiastic  teachers,  of  whom  a 

large  per  cent,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  correspondence  course. 

The  lessons  are  equally  instructive  to  either  child  or  adult. 

The  price  for  normal  work,  including  materials,  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Send  fot  Descriptive  Book-  Fall  Term  10  weeks.  Opens  third  Tuesday  in  September  Special  Work  may  be  taken 

lets  and  Correspondence  Spring  Term — 10  weeks.  Opens  first  Tuesday  in  March  in  Shorter  Periods  by 

Course  Circulars.  Summer  Term— 6  weeks.  Opens  second  Tuesday  in  July  Special  Arrangement. 

Add-ess  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS,  610  Fine  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Emil  Liebling 

System  of  Advanced  Piano  Study 

The  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

System  of  Elementary  Piano  Study 

Positively  obtained  only  of  this  School 
State  Rights  for  sale 


THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

SIMPLEX  AND  KINDERGARTEN 

This  System  places  the  study  of  music  on  a  truly  psychological  and  educational 
basis,  hence  the  drudgery  is  eliminated,  and  the  pupils  develop  naturally  and  artis¬ 
tically,  learning  to  express  themselves,  not  merely  to  be  copyists. 

The  System  has  the  indorsement  at  home  and  abroad  of  many  of  the  best  musi¬ 
cians  and  educators,  such  as  Dr.  Wm.  Mason,  Dr.  William  Cummings,  London; 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  Leipsic ;  Dr.  Gerritt  Smith,  Dr.  Anagnos,  Franklin  Taylor,  John 
Orth,  Thomas  Tapper,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  read  the  letters  of  indorsement  from  these  and  many  more 
prominent  musicians,  also  the  letters  from  teachers  who  have  given  the  method  a 
practical  trial  of  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  to  America  and  open  her 
normal  classes,  as  usual,  in  Boston  early  in  July. 


Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp, 


1125  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  or  Brookline,  Mass. 


LACY  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

1302  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Teachers’  and  Students’  Course  in  all  Branches  of  Music. 

LACY  KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC 

( Copyrighted  1899) 

Board  for  limited  number  of  pupils.  Send  for  circulars. 


Musical  Moments  with  Children 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Send  for  circulars  to 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD-SHERMAN 

227  Irving  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Burrowes 

Course 

of 

Music 

Study 


Kindergarten 
and  Primary 


Instruction  for  Teachers 
by 

Home  Study 


All  Teachers  are  urged  to 
investigate  this  method. 
Send  for  Booklets. 


Rutland ,  Vt. 

Dear 

Miss  Burrowes: 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Jan.  16th 

I 

want  to  study 

June  21st 

your  method  thor¬ 
oughly  and  test  it  for  myself.  If 
I  find  it  what  I  believe  it  to  be, 
I  shall  heartily  indorse  it.  I  have 
taken  up  your  method  after  care¬ 
fully  looking  over  all  the  other 
kindergarten  methods.  I  thorough¬ 
ly  believe  in  kindergarten  work, 
but  I  never  recommend  anything 
I  do  not  understand  and  approve 
of  myself. 

Very  sincerely, 

Mary  T.  Hamilton. 


Dear  Miss  Burrowes: 

I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  how  much  I 
like  the  Burrowes  method.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  Manuals. 
They  are  so  clear  that  I  believe 
anyone  fitted  to  teach  music  can, 
with  careful  study  acquire  a  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  at  home.  The 
method  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real 
help  to  all  who  desire  to  give 
the  best  musical  foundation  to 
children. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  T.  Hamilton. 


Addresses,  KATHARINE  BURROWES,  B  S02  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City;  or  Suite  5  B,  Kirby  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Gf>e  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study  Beginners 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  originator  of  the 
Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners, 
after  returning  from  several  years’  study  with 
Fraulein  Prentnerand  Leschetizky.the  renowned 
Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed  by  the  lack 
in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came  to  her,  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  that  she  determined  to  perfect  some 
system  by  which  this  condition  could  beremedied. 
As  Mrs.  Dunning  has  for  years  made  child  nature 
a  study,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical 
instructors  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

1st.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  makes  practice  a  pleasure. 

It  teaches  the  true  by  symbol. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important  points 
when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 


All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  refined. 

The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day  by 
the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best  and 
most  improved  system  of  musie  study  for  begin¬ 
ners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence,  but 
normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  April  and 
July  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire  this 
system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes  : 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical — 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical  work. 
Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the  young  are 
taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning  :  I  find  your  method  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended — to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York.” 


Endorsements  of  the  highest  order  have  been 
received  from  the  following  well-known  American 
musicians : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York;'  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant  Gleason, 
Chicago  ;  John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago  ;  Dr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago  ;  L.  G.Gottschalk, 
Chicago ;  Wilhelm  Kaffenberger,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Dunman,  Buffalo  ;  John  Lund, 
Buffalo;  William  S.  Waith,  Buffalo;  Signor 
James  Nuno,  Buffalo;  Angelo  M.  Read, 
Buffalo;  Seth  Clark,  Buffalo  ;  Joseph  Mischka, 
Buffalo;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaros- 
law  de  Zielinski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A., 
Buffalo;  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T, 
A.,  Galesberg,  Ill. 

Excellent  positions  awaiting  capable  teacher) 
of  the  Dunning  System.  A  booklet  containing 
letters  from  these  representative  musicians  t* 
gether  with  one  describing  the  Dunning  System 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 


Address  MRS.  CARRIE  L.  DUNNING,  225  Highland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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THIRTIETH  YEAR 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


frietroit  Conservatory 

*-r==—  of  Music  Th' ol‘“‘ L"a" 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  Director 


Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


(1902-03)— 655  Pupils 


1210  Recitals 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

•it  Butler  exchange.  Providence,  R.  I. 

CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 


Ft’A/*  T'nr'H  Ittr  includes  such  noted  Artists  and  Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York,  Piano, 
^ /y e  ■*  *’**•'  4**  ijf  Organ,  and  Composition  ;  Wm.  Yunck,  Violin  ;  Ida  Fletcher  Norton, 

Voice ;  and  a  corps  of  40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed  for  their  excellence. 


SUMMER  SESSION — July  and  August  S'.!,"?. S MSZ&.'yX&i 

to  review  and  take  advanced  work  in  their  several  departments  under  a  corps  of  the  best  instructors. 


PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


240  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH.  JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary 


Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music  ?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed— then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business, 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etdde.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITERARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  M\isic  School 
with  University 
Privileges  a.nd  Aims 

PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 

For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hail,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 
Send  for  Catalogue 


CLARK  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  SAN  ANTON1o»  texas 

HORACE  CLARK,  Jr.,  Director 

Affiliated  with  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  Virgil  Piano  School,  New  York 

Experienced  Teachers  in  all  branches  of  Music,  Elocution,  and  Art.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Students  the  first  year  as  an 
Organized  Institution.  Teachers  who  can  Teach.  Pupils  who  can  Play.  Tuition  Moderate.  Winter  Climate  Unexcelled. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


^USTAV  L,  BECKER. 

Concert  “Pianist.  Teacher,  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


BOSTON  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Study  Pianoforte,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Piano 
and  Organ  T uning  AT  HOME. 
Thorough.  Practical.  Inexpensive. 
Very  Important. 


Broad  Street 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

1329-1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
branenes  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 

Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

•ILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. ,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Department. 
PRESTON  WARE  OREM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

»  Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision: 

ENOCH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Mention  The  Etude.  Correspondence  Solicited, 


Incorporated  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  of  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandler,  PRES’T 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 

Organ  Lessons  given  on  the  Three-manual  Electric  Organ  at 
First  Baptist  Church.  Instruction  in  Harmony  and  Choir  Train¬ 
ing.  Pupils  Prepared  for  Examinations  of  the  American  Guild  of 

Organists.  1512  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Over  Sixty  Organ  Pupils  have  obtained  Church  Positions. 


Nuaic  Typography  in  all  its  Branches 


J^o.  10  South  Ricks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


NATIONAL 

College  of  Music 


809  N.  BROAD  ST. 


DR.  M.  WENDELL  CASE,  President. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION— GRADED  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE 

Grade  3,  Conservatory 
Grade  4,  College 


Srade  1,  School 
Grade  2,  Academy 


Vocal  and  Instrumental,  40  Teachers 

Pupils  instructed  to  the  highest  excellence  in  all  that  pertains 
to  a  finished  musical  education.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 


Organized 

I860 


DR.  M.  W.  CASE,  President 
909  N.  Broad  St.,  Pmilsoi 


School  of  Music 


Philadelphia:  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S.  18th  St 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal, 

Summer  Course  of  five  weeks  (specially  for 
Teachers),  May  23 — June  25. 

Session  1903-1904  opens  September  25th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  baaaolm. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

JCaotien  this  paoar 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS . 

^  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CIRCULAR  ON  APPLICATION. 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

“  Material,”  “  Tone-RelaGons,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  ‘‘Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY,  COMPOSI-  T»  V  TVf  A  ¥  T 
TION,  C0VNTER.P0INT  O  I  ITI  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons.  4 

Add..  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  30^  38th  street 
LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

BY  MAI  LIN  harmony,  COUNTERPOINT.  AMD 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

( W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors:-!  Philip  H.  Go. pp 

LC.  Stewart  Buncombe 


Harmony,  Counter* 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to  * 

PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


DR.  ROBERT  G0LDBECKS 

Complete  instructive  courses  by  correspondence  in  Voice,  Piano, 
and  Theory  (including  Counterpoint  and  Fugue),  with  all  the  details 
that  makeup  the  arts  of  performance  and  composition,  aceording 
to  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation.  Advice 
given  on  any  special  point.  Comprehensive  circular  sent  to  any 
part  of  America  or  abroad.  Address 

R..  GOLDBECK 

2323  University  Street  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

IULIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsdam,  N.  T. 


The  Leschetisky  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  Frl.  Prentner 
Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
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(Born  1811, died  1886.) 
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To  Miss  Attilie  Jersawitz. 

EVENING  SONG. 


Andante  cantabiie  espressivo.M.M.  J. 


A. E. Ziegler,  Op.  15. 
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A  SAILOR’S  DITTY. 


Allegretto. 


Words  and  Music  by 
JULES  JORDAN. 
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PIANO  TEACHERS 


Looking  for  Music  for  this  Season’s 
Work  will  Find  it  in  Our  Catalogue 


FIRST — We  call  attention  to  a  new  set  of  pieces 
for  little  players  entitled 


Eight  Little  Sketches 

OP.  11 

By  KART,  KLRBRR 

Melodious  Pieces  in  Second  Grade.  Care¬ 
fully  Fingered  by  the  Composer. 


Clover  Blossoms.  Waltz.  G  .  .  .  . 

Snow  Elves.  Mazurka.  C . 

Wooden  Soldiers.  March.  F  .  .  . 

Birthday  Fete.  Polka.  G . 

Fairy  Barcarolle.  Characteristic.  F 

Tambourine  Dance.  C . 

Harlequin.  Humoresque.  F  .  .  .  . 
In  Merry  Springtime.  Waltz.  G 


.40 

■30 

■30 

■30 

30 

3° 

3° 

3° 


SECOND — A  list  of 

Miscellaneous  Pieces 

(Carefully  Fingered) 

PAUL  WACHS 

Rayon  d’Or  (Golden  Rays).  Valse  Brillante.  F  4. 

Piano  Solo . 50 

Four  Hands . 70 

Six  Hands . 80 


ADAM  GEIBEL 

Colonial  Days.  Intermezzo.  D  3 . 50 

W.  M.  PETERS 

Good  Night.  Serenade  Espagnole.  D  3  4  .  .  .50 


W.  F.  SUDDS 

A  Spring  Revel.  Bb  4 . 50 

H.  N.  REDMAN 

Ballade  in  F  Major.  4 . 50 

PAUL  F.  JOHANNING 

Valse  Pink.  D  3 . :  .  .  .  .50 

By  the  author  of  the  Celebrated  “Yellow 
Jonquils.” 

GEO.  LOWELL  TRACY 

La  Petite  Danseuse.  Valse  Ballet.  F  3  .  .  .  .50 

LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

The  Water  Lily.  (Melody  in  F  3) . 50 

Fine  for  legato  playing. 

ORIN  SARGENT 

The  Brilliant  Tiger  Lily.  Galop  de  Concert. 

Eb  t>}2.  A  worthy  and  showy  companion 
to  the  celebrated  “Witches’  Flight.” 

Piano  Solo . 50 

Four  Hands . 60 


EVERY  MUSIC  PUPIL  SHOULD 

have  a  copy  of  the  latest  musical 
dictionary,  entitled 

MusicalTerms  Defined 

By  B.  M.  DAVISON 

EVERY  MUSIC  TEACHER  WILL 

insist  that  their  pupils  have  a  copy 
of  this  handy  little  book. 

The  Price  is  only  20  Cents 
Sample  Copy  15  Cents 


WHITE-SMITH 

MUSIC  PUB.  CO, 

BOSTON  :  62  &  64  Stanhope  St. 

NEW  YORK:  6  East  Seventeenth  St. 
CHICAGO:  259  Wabash  Ave. 
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Petrie .  4 
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Pears’ 

“Just  soap,”  is  good 
enough  for  some,  but  most 
women  insist  on  having 
Pears’.  Ask  some  girl  with 
a  good  complexion — why? 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 


Stories  for  the  Piano  § 


jC6C0^133D»DS$C6Cece2  BY 

CARRIE  A. 


ALCHIN 


THE  MOST  UNIQUE  AND  ATTRACTIVE 
WORK  EVER  WRITTEN  FOR  BEGINNERS 

NOVEL  SCHEME  for  learning  to  read,  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  exercises  presented  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The 
melodies  are  beautiful,  and  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  harmonic  setting.  The  work  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  successful  teacher,  one  who  is  always  in  close 
sympathy  with  child  life,  and  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  a  child’s  work  and  the  progress  are  in  proportion  to  his  interest. 
There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  will  wish  to  investigate  Miss 
Alehin's  work,  and  we  propose  that  every  teacher  in  the  land 
shall  have  the  opportunity.  The  price  of  the  book  is  60  cents. 
On  all  orders  received  before  Sept.  1st,  1904,  we  will  make 
a  discount  of  50  per  cent.  One  copy  to  each  teacher 

POSTPAID,  FOR  30  CENTS 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order.  Stamps  accepted. 


THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

Nos.  105  and  107  West  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


Good  music 


is  what  all  teachers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are 
constantly  in  search  of.  How  to  keep  themselves 
informed  in  regard  to  the  choicest  things  among 
the  new  that  are  being  published  is  a  problem 
which  every  earnest  teacher  has  to  deal  with.  It 
is  this  problem  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve 
in  our  periodical  entitled  GOOD  MUSIC.  »  The 
work  of  GOOD  MUSIC  is  entirely  unique,  in 
that  it  is  the  only  periodical  which  reviews  netu 
music  issued  by  all  the  better  class  publishing 
houses  in  Europe  and  America.  The  work  of 
culling  the  best  from  this  mass  of  music  is  very 
great  and  is  intrusted  to  experienced  and  careful 
musicians  who  Kjiobv  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 
GOOD  MUSIC  has  proven  to  be  most  helpful 
to  hundreds  of  teachers,  invaluable  to  many, 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  best  recent 
publications. 

GOOD  MUSIC  is  published  bi-monthly,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  summer. 

Beginning  with  the  next,  issue,  September, 
1904,  the  subscription  price  of  GOOD  MUSIC 
will  be  Fifty  Cents  per  year  (five  numbers). 


faith  and  praise 

A  New  Sacred  Cantata  by 

JOHN  A.  WEST 

The  Tejct  lakjen  mainly  from  ihe  Bible 


Price,  75  Cts. 


This  cantata  is  certain  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance  among  the  great  majority  of  Chorus 
Choirs  and  Choral  Societies.  It  will  also  meet  the 
demands  of  High  Schools.  The  choruses  are 
bright,  fresh,  and  singable,  the  whole  work  being 
one  of  solid  worth,  thoroughly  attractive  and 
well  written  musically.  While  the  solos  in  this 
cantata  will  interest  the  cultivated  singer  they 
are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  singers  of  average 
training  and  experience.  Nearly  all  the  chorus 
numbers  are  available  as  separate  anthems  for  the 
regular  church  service,  either  for  quartet  or  chorus 
choirs. 

'Published  by 

CLAYTON  F.SUMMY  CO. 

220  Wabash  Ave.,  -  -  CHICAGO 


We  also  announce  a  new  Sacred  Cantata 
by  CALEB  SIMPER,  entitled 

A  JOYFUL  THANKSGIVING 

This  is  written  in  Mr.  Simper’s  pleasing  and  singable  style. 

PRICE,  60  CTS. 
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35  Union  Square  G.  SCHIRMER 


New  York 


Publishers  and 
Importers  of  .  . 


MUSIC 


Publishers  of 

Schirmer’s  Library 
of  Musical  Classics 


The  following  of  our  Guides  and  Catalogues  will  be  SENT  GRATIS 

on  application: 


G.  Schirmer’s  Publications 

Complete  General  Catalogue.  266  pp. 

Instrumental  Music  and  Books.  144  pp. 

Vocal  Music  and  Books.  168  pp. 

Schirmer’s  Library  of  Musical  Classics.  8  pp. 

Schirmer’s  Library,  descriptive,  giving  contents  of  each  volume. 
Octavo  Editions.  160  pp. 

THE  PI  ANO  TEACHER’S  GUIDE.  187  pp.  (Piano  Methods,  Piano 
Studies  :  A,  Mechanical;  B,  Technical;  C,  Studies  for  Phrasing 
Expression  and  Rhythm  ;  D,  Special  Studies  ;  E,  Single  Studies, 
Classified  according  to  Subjects  ;  Piano  Solo  Pieces,  grades 
1  to  7 ;  15  Special  Classifications  of  Pieces,  Piano  Four  Hands, 
Six  Hands,  Two  Pianos  Four  and  Eight  Hands,  Theoretical 
Works  and  Musical  Literature.) 

A  Study  of  Piano  Studies.  53  pp. 

THE  SINGING  TEACHER’S  GUIDE.  144  pp.  (Suggested  Graded 
Course  of  Vocal  Instruction.  20  Different  Classifications  of 
Songs,  Vocal  Duets,  Trios,  Sacred  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Song 
Albums,  Duet  Albums,  Vocal  Methods,  Vocalises,  Exercises, 
Operas.) 

THE  CHOIRMASTER’S  GUIDE  FOR  THE  PROTESTANT 
CHURCH.  134  pp.  (Anthem  Books  and  Collections,  Services. 
55  Special  Classifications  for  all  purposes  of  the  Church.) 

THE  CHORUS  CONDUCTOR’S  GUIDE.  201  pp.  (Women’s 
Voices,  16  Separate  Classifications  ;  Men’s  Voices,  18  Separate 
Classifications  ;  Mixed  Voices,  18  Separate  Classifications.) 

Catholic  Church  Music.  28  pp. 

Albums  of  Songs  and  Duets,  giving  contents  of  each  volume. 


Music  and  Books  in  Cloth  and  Leather  Bindings,  Library  Sets, 
Complete  Sets  of  Classics  and  Modern  Classics,  etc.,  etc. 
General  Catalogue  of  English,  German,  and  French  Musical 
Literature  and  Theoretical  Works.  116  pp. 

Household  Collections  of  Music.  58  pp. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Church  Cantatas.  40  pp. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Musical  Theory. 

A  Classified  List  of  Organ  Music.  (In  Press.) 


Imported  Editions 

Chamber  Music  for  String  and  Wind  Instruments,  with  Piano.  28  pp. 
Chamber  Music  for  String  and  Wind  Instruments,  without  Piano. 
34  PP- 

German  Male  Choruses.  70  pp. 

Guitar  and  Mandolin  Music.  24  pp. 

Orchestra  (Full).  40  pp. 

Operas  and  Operettas  in  Vocal  Score  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
Piano  Solo  Scores,  Piano  Four-Hand  Scores. 

Organ  Music  and  Books  (Pipe).  40  pp. 

Piano  Solo  and  One  Piano  Four  Hands.  A  Select  List. 

Two  Pianos  Four  and  Eight  Hands,  and  One  Piano  Six  Hands. 
3°  PP- 

Violin,  with  Orchestra,  String  Orchestra,  or  Quartet  Acc.,  Two, 
Three,  and  Four  Violins  and  Piano.  68  pp. 

Violoncello,  with  Orchestra,  Quintet,  Quartet  Acc.,  Solo,  Two 
’Celli,  ’Cello  and  Piano.  - 
Flute  Music,  etc.  (In  Press.) 


G.  SCHIRMER  'i  NEW  YORK 

35  Union  Square 
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BE  WISE 

and  order  our  TEN-CENT  SPECIALS  NOW,  as  this 
low  introductory  rate  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 


SPECIALS  FOR  THIS  MONTH 

which  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


MARCHES  &  TWO-STEPS  WALTZES 


The  Cavalier 
The  Invaders 
The  Clash  of  Arms 
St.  Louis  Exposition 
Ragtime  Sports 
The  Social  Season 


Lakewood  Society 
Man  with  the  Hoe 
Minerva 
Love  Stories 
Sweethearts  True 
St.  Louis  Exposition 


and  all  those  advertised  in  July  and  August  Etude. 


DON’T  FORGET 

We  sell  Everything  in  Music  and  are  well  organized  for 
prompt  execution  of  mail  orders. 

High  grade  Parlor,  Concert,  Operatic  and  Church  Songs 
form  one  of  our  specialties.  Give  us  a  trial  on  these  and  be 
benefited  by  our  well-known  taste  and  experience. 

In  POPULAR  MUSIC  we  are  headquarters  and  carry  a 
large  stock  which  is  always  complete  and  up-to-date.  Orders 
filled  on  receipt  of  22c.  per  copy,  postpaid,  or  5  assorted  copies 
for  $1.00.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Information. 


G.V.  MECKEL, 845  sthAv.,  NEW  YORK 


Special  for  September 

“JUST  OUT" 

Six  New  Pia.i\o  Pieces  for  yourvg  pupils,  especially 
a.da.pted  for  teaching  purposes 


Little  Bo-Peep . Gillette 

Clover  Leaf  Rondo . Osten 

Water  Lily  Waltz .  Bell 

Gavotte — Springtime . Sprankle 

Rondo  Grazioso . Geise 

In  the  Playground . Streabbog 


Introductory  Offer  :  Upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents, 
will  send  all  the  above  named  compositions.  Singly,  five  cents 
each.  Limited  to  one  copy  each. 

WALTER  S.  SPRANKLE,  "Publisher 

809  E.  Eleventh  Street,  -  Indie. r\<\ polis,  Ind. 

Engelman’s  Latest  Success 

SONG  TO  THE  STARS 

“Reverie  Nocturne,”  Op.  720  Price,  60c. 

5000  copies  sold  in  three  months 

To  introduce  this  to  The  Etude  readers 
we  will  mail  copies  postpaid  for  15  cts. 

Address  BLASIUS  &  SONS  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  SONG 

The  Words  by  Henry  Kirk  White  (1804);  The  Music  by 
Robert  Goldbeck 

New  illustration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  title. 

In  very  handsome  heavy  binding — 25  cts.,  express=paid 
Suitable  for  church,  concert,  and  private  performance.  Do  not 
fail  to  place  your  order  at  once.  Address  the 

MELODY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


BENTLEY’S  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Pianoforte  is  one  of  the  leading 
piano  instruction  books  now  in  use.  It  is 
pleasing  multitudes  of  teachers  ;  it  will  please  you. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00. 


H.  D.  BENTLEY,  "Publisher,  -  Freeport,  Illinois, 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE 

RpFHMS  monthly  bargain 

Just  Published — MUSICAL  GEMS 

Six  easy  pieces  in  second  gTade,  carefully  fingered  and  com¬ 
posed  by  John  Martin.  Price,  25  Cents  each. 

To  introduce  among  teachers,  will  send  the  set  of  six,  this 
month  only,  for  20  Cents. 

BREHM  BROS.,  Erie,  Pa. 


JUST  OUT! 

Every  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  should  have  a  copy  of 


SWALLOWS’  RETURN 

By  LEANDER  FISHER 

He  who  wrote  “  Robins’ Return  *’ 

Will  mail  a  complete  copy  to  Etude  readers  upon  receipt  of 
30  cts.  (stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

M.  M.  LEI  DT,  569  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


All  Teachers  Say: 

A  Silent  Prayer  MARIE  LOVKA 

for  Piano,  is  all  the  Publishers  claim  it  to  be. 

Price,  18  cts.  postpaid 

H.  A.  WEYMANN  SON 

Music  Publishers  923  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

'  “IN  THE  TREBLE  CLEF” 

'  Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 

\  For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
•  Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

EASY 

TEACHING 

PIECES 

by  V  V 

Harvey 

Worthington 

Loomis 

“IN  THE  BASS  CLEF” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 

1  For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
■  Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

"  CHILD  MUSIC  ” 

,  Six  Short  Solos  in  the  First  Grade 

1  (Without  Chords) 

J  Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

Lf  “THE  YOUNG  MUSICIAN” 

.  Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Octaves) 

1  In  the  Second  Grade 

'  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 

•p  SEND 

'  FREE  ON  APPLICATION! 

FOR.  IT! 

-  M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 

’  WitmarK  Building  (E)  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FOR  ORGANISTS 

“THE  ORGAN ”  is  published  every  two  months  and  con¬ 
tains  Organ  Music  Easy  to  Play.  Subscription  Price,  $1.00 
a  year ;  Single  Copies,  25  cents  each. 

YEAR  BOOKS  of  “THE  ORGAN,”  years  1890,  1891, 
1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and 
1903,  are  published  as  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  and  14,  respectively  (144  pages  in  each  volume);  and  other 
volumes  will  follow  in  due  order. 

Price,  in  Heavy  Paper  Covers  -  =  -  $1.25  each  Voi. 


FOR  TEACHERS 


EIGHT  BOOKS  (All  Instrumental)  of  Interest 
to  Teacher  and  Pupil.  All  Except 
last  two  of  Easy  Grade. 


Teachers  and 
others  are 
enthusiastic  in 
their  praises 
of  these 
BOOKS 


Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Voi.  I 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Voi.  II 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Voi.  Ill 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Voi.  IV 
Molineux’  Easy  Piano  Duets.  Vols.  I-II 
Molineux’  Senior  Collection.  Voi.  I 
Molineux’  Piano  Duet  Coll’n.  Voi.  I 


From  80  to  96  pages  in  each  BOOK 

Price,  50  Cents  Each  Volume,  Postage  Paid. 
Catalogues  mailed. 


GEO.  MOLINEUX 

150  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


NOW  READY! 


THE  DING  LEY  =  MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK 

FIRST  YEAR-A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

Ear  Work,  Blackboard  Work  and  Keyboard 
Work,  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

PRICE,  $1.50 


TONE  FANCIES 

A  Collection  of  New  and  Original  Pieces  for 
Very  Young  Pianists 

By  BLANCHE  DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
Sixteen  Short,  Pleasing,  and  Original  Pieces 
Elegantly  Printed,  PRICE,  $1.00.  Sheet  Music  Rates 

Address  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

3638  Lake  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


CAN  YOU  PLAY 

IN  ALL  KEYS  ? 

The  New  and  Practical  Method  of 

“SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS” 

will  teach  you.  50c. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  -  PHILADELPHIA 
or  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  -  ST.  CHARLES,  MO. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Pages 


“NEW  TECHNIC” 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the 

FINGERS,  WRISTS,  ARMS, 
AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HUGO  MANSFELDT 


It  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui¬ 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application, 
but  when  once  mastered  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weimar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  other  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild. 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
$500.” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “New  Technic” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Pr  ice,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct, 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


GUARANTEE  I  “  New  Technic  ”  is  sold  under  a  posi- 
tive  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  price  paid  will  be  refunded.  Will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  if  desired.  Copies  for  sale  by  Theo.  Presser 
and  music  dealers  generally. 


Leo.  Feist  S  ViwlM  New  York 
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Have  You  Examined? 

■— i  ■  a— i 

UJBINSTEIN'S  FINGER  EXERCISES. 

Studies  from  the  Theoretical  and  Technical  Piano¬ 
forte  Method.  By  A.  Villoign. 

flEUTLING’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  In  four  grades. 

lEUTLING’S  SELECTED  ETUDES.  ^  two  grades. 

IEUTL1NGS’  MUSIC  PAD,  a  Tablet  for  Theory 

Students. 

IRIX  DAILY  STUDIES.  Ia  Chords  and  Appeggioa. 
aiESBACH’S  SELECTED  SONATINAS,  a  Collet 

tion  of  Modern  Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S  SELECTED  STUDIES.  For  the  Violin,  in 

four  books. 

HOFFMANN’S  EASIEST  SONATINA  ALBUM.  The 

very  simplest  of  Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S  “  FOUR  HAND  COLLECTION.” 

Easy  and  instructive  Four-hand  Pieces. 

WANS’  FORTY  OCTAVE  STUDIES,  in  two  books 

The  above  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  are 

jnw  being  used  by  the  very  best  teachers. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W,  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

3,  E,  Cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
248  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago,  III, 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 

SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning.the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 

Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 
America  Forever  March 
One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 
The  Burning  0!  Rome  March 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr-soc. 

Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 

Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply-beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  no  thing  better.  Price,  50c. 
A  Signal  from  Mars  March 
A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 

Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  of  the  Fire»FHes 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 
specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.  50c. 
E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 


ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  follow  ing  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians-Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
)  Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

read  this  special  offer 

To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  oelow,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 

29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 

to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  I  of  above  (postpaid)  •  •  $  .25 

u  3  j  Including  the  above  named  1  .60 

4  a  book  collection  of  32  pieces  >  ,75 

"  6  {  FREE  j  1.00 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St..  New  Tori 


NOW  READY 

Tiepke  Musical 

Writing  Book  No.  3 

for  acquiring  a  practical 
familiarity  with  -  -  -  - 

ELEMENTARY  HARMONY 


tfc  oj dp  ip  ip  ip  ip  ip  ip  ip  ip  ip  ip ip  ip  ip  ip  ip  ip ip ip  <:  ip  ^  ■jj: 


HIS  WORK  will  be  of  untold  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Art  of  Music, 
and  desire  to  acquire  facility  in  reading 
at  first  sight  and  in  the  Art  of  Improvisation. 

To  introduce  this  valuable  book  a  copy  will 
be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

15  Cents  in  Stamps  or  Coin 
if  ordered  before  October  1st 


r$r>  rL,  rt*  ej-*  el/i  ri(%  rtf*  rie>  rta  rt-v  riri  rif, rfn  rip  rip  rip  rjp  rip  rip  rip  rjp  rjp  rjp  rip  d,  rip  rfp  rip 
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WM.  A.  POND  &  CO. 

148  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  tot 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  dictioa- 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludbs  an* 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  "  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price*. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 


R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  1841.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TEACHERS 


Are  you  looking  for 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 


Teaching  Pieces? 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 

CARLIN  &  LENNOX 

Publishers  and  Importers  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


How  to  Know  the 

72  Pages,  20  cts.  Holy  Bible 

No.  10  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Xlbc  /ICmsictan 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

INTERESTS  OF  MUSIC 


Edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER 


15  cents  per  copy 


$1.50  per  year 


iHE  MUSICIAN  is  to-day  the  leading  musical  publication  of 
America.  The  professional  musician,  the  advanced  amateur,  the 
teacher,  the  beginner  in  music,  will  find  the  contents  equally 
attractive  and  entertaining.  The  publishers  have  inaugurated  in 
this  magazine  some  of  the  most  practically  helpful  departments  ever  put 
forth  in  any  musical  publication. 

In  the  Teachers'  Forum  the  most  pertinent  and  practical  questions  of 
the  teacher’s  work  are  discussed.  In  the  Students'  Department  helps  and 
hints  for  study  are  thoroughly  developed.  In  the  Lesson  Club  a  series  of 
most  practical  instruction  is  given  in  music  theory,  languages,  and  in  all 
topics  touching  directly  or  indirectly  upon  music  life. 

In  our  Book  Department  all  the  news  of  new  books  of  interest  to  musi¬ 
cians,  as  well  as  magazine  articles  and  new  publications  in  general,  is  given. 
Every  issue  is  replete  with  illustrations.  The  general  articles  are  short, 
practical,  pithy,  and  absorbingly  interesting.  A  new  department  under  the 
caption  of  Music  in  the  Home  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  in  every  home 
where  music  is  studied,  and  where  a  piano  or  any  other  musical  instrument 
is  owned.  Each  number  of  the  magazine  contains  twenty-four  pages  of 
music  of  varied  character  and  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of  proficiency 
of  its  readers.  Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  judge  for  yourself. 

15  cents  per  copy  $1.50  per  year 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  'Boston 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  (gL  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  (EL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
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Latest  Volumes  fi  o  r 

V  IA.fi  O  SOLO 


266.  HABERBIER,  E.  Pianist’s  Vade  Mecum  1.00 

A  selection  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  short  exercises  ior 
pianoforte,  selected  by  Ludvig  Schytte  and  arranged  in  order  of 
their  difficulty  from  the  pianoforte  literature  of  Ernest  Haberbier. 

267.  OLSEN,  OLE.  Petite  Suite . 75 

Contents  :  Fanitul,  Op.  23,  No.  2  ;  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  2  ; 
Serenade,  Op.  19,  No.  2;  Caprice,  Op.  19,  No.  1;  Papillons, 
Op.  50,  No.  5.  (Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form.) 


268.  CONCONE,  J.  Op.  24.  Twenty-five 

Melodious  Etudes . 40 

Expressly  composed  and  carefully  fingered  for  small  hands. 

269.  GURLITT,  C.  Op.  52.  School  of  Rhythm 

and  Expression.  Complete  . 75 

270.  The  Same.  Book  I . 50 

271.  The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

272.  — Op.  53.  Etudes  in  Velocity.  Complete.  .75 

273.  The  Same.  Book  I . 50 

274.  The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

275.  MENDELSSOHN.  Songs  with¬ 

out  Words .  1. 00 


The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  as  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  have  the 
finest  edition  in  the  world.  The  volume  contains  the  entire 
forty-nine  songs,  also  an  excellent  haT-tone  cut  of  the  composer 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  This  volume  may  also  be  had  in  a  hand¬ 
some  and  durable  full-cloth  binding.  All  the  important  numbers 
may  be  had  separately  in  sheet  form. 

276.  GURLITT.  Op.  85.  Twenty-four  Etudes 


in  Scales  and  Arpeggios.  Complete . 75 

277.  The  Same.  Book  I . 5c 

278.  The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

279.  KROGMANN,  C.  W.  Op.  64.  Twelve 

Minettes .  1.00 


Contents:  The  Sleepy  Rosebud  (Valse),  Fair)  Dance  (Stac¬ 
cato  Polka),  The  Little  Bugler  (March),  The  Bluebird’s  Mes¬ 
sage  (Valse),  The  Old  Clock,  Doll’s  Dance  (Tarantelle) ,  Forest 
Birds  (Polka),  The  Dream  Angel  (Cradle  Song),  Swing  Song, 
Flyaway  Galop,  An  Irish  Melody,  Grizelda  (Spinning  Song). 

Also  published  separately  in  sheet  form. 

280.  BENDEL,  IT.  Op.  37.  Album  Leaves.  •  .  .50 

Contents:  Waltz,  Complaint,  Scherzeito. 


281.  BERENS,  H.  Op.  88.  School  of  Scales, 

Chords  and  Ornaments.  Complete . 1.00 

282.  The  Same.  Book  I . 50 

283.  The  Same.  Book  II . 50 

284.  The  Same.  Book  III . 50 

285.  BERTINI.  H.  Op.  29.  Twenty-four  Etudes  .40 

286.  - — Op.  32.  Twenty-four  Etudes . 40 

A  sequel  to  Op.  29. 

287.  — Op.  100.  Twenty-five  Easy  Etudes  with¬ 

out  Octaves .  40 


288.  KOHLER.  Op.  60.  Twenty  Etudes  in 

Scale  and  Chord  Passages . 60 

A  sequel  to  Op.  50. 

289.  CZERNY,  C.  Op.  261.  One  Hundred  and 

Twenty-five  Exercises  in  Passage  Playing  .50 


300.  CHOPIN  WALTZES.  Complete  .50 

One  of  the  finest  editions  of  these  well-known  works  ever 
issued.  Carefully  fingered,  finely  engraved  and  beautifully  printed 
on  the  best  of  paper.  This  volume  contains  the  entire  fifteen 
waltzes,  also  an  excellent  half-tone  cut  of  the  composer. 


301.  KROGMANN.  Op.  55.  Five  Little  Tone 

Pictures . 75 

Contents  :  The  Raindrops  (Polka  Song),  Two  Little  Honey 
Bees,  The  Ninepin  Regiment  (March  Song),  The  Cricket,  Good 
Night  (Waltz  Song). 

Five  delightful  and  easy  pianoforte  recreations,  with  words. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  a  series  of  very  interesting  and  melo¬ 
dious  songs,  designed  expressly  for  children  and  in  a  compass 
which  can  easily  be  sung  by  any  ordinary  voice.  The  titles  indi¬ 
cate  very  well  the  character  of  the  music.  (Also  published  sepa¬ 
rately  in  sheet  form.) 


302.  BERTINI.  Twelve  Little  Pieces  and 

Preludes  : . 40 

303.  DllVERNOY.  Op.  120.  Mecanisme.  BookI  .25 

304.  The  Same.  Book  II . 25 

305.  The  Same.  Book  III . 25 

306.  — Op.  176.  Elementary  Studies.  Book  I  .  .  .25 

307.  The  Same.  Book  II . 25 


The  phenomenal  success  of  “  EDITION 
WOOD”  is  the  best  testimony  of  its  merit 


It  is  a  Series  of  Volumes  of  Standard  Works,  including  Studies, 
Recreations,  and  Classical  Works,  in  which  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken,  not  only  in  the  selection,  but  in  the  editing,  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing.  This  series  will  be  continued  by  constant  additions  both  from  the 
Classics  and  from  the  best  Modern  Works. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Music  sent  upon  examination  when  satisfactory  references  are  given 


‘TFie  J8. Wood JU.11  sic  G- 

2.4-0  Summer  Street  6  East  17th  Street 

Hoston  fil etej  ^ orK.City 


BRAINARD’S 


LITTLE  STEPS 


IN  MUSIC-LAND 


Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grade*. 


It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 


BEE  MARCH . G.  C.  Miller. 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ,  .  ...  M . Carl  Henschel. 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE, . R.  Ferber. 

DOLLS’  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

EVENING  CHIMES . R.  Ferber. 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . C.  Reinecke. 

FAIRIES’ MINUET . Carl  Henschel. 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

LITTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ, . L.  Streabbog. 

MARCH . M.  H.  Cochran. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 


(Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

OLD  CLOCK, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

ROCKING  CHAIR . M.  H.  Cochran. 

SACK  WALTZ, . John  A.  Metcalf. 

SLUMBER  SONG . C.  Gurlitt. 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ . F.  Marcelle. 

SWEET  VIOLETS . F.  Marcelle. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 


BRAINARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book , — mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
“First  Piece”  through  Second  Grade;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 


BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 


A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 


CARL  HENSCHEL 


Teachers  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  set  with  their  pupils — 
very  melodious  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  being  a  waltz  for  every  month  of  the  year,  each  member 
of  the  family  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz.” 


JANUARY  WALTZ 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL  “ 

MAY 

JUNE  “ 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER  “ 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


. Garnet . Jo  40 

. Amethyst .  40 

. Bloodstone .  40 

. Diamond .  40 

. Emerald .  40 

. Agate .  40 

. Ruby .  40 

. Sardonyx .  40 

. Sapphire  .  . .  40 

. Opal .  40 

. Topaz .  40 

. Turquoise .  40 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Valuable  Teaching  Material 

PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER. 

NEW  YORK 


RAFAEL  JOSEFFY.  School  of  Advanced  Piano 
Playing  (Exercises). 

Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

This  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  latest  word  on 
modem  pianoforte  technique.  It  will  rank  with  the 
famous  studies  by  Tausig,  but  follows  a  path  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  work  of  marvelous  ingenuity  and  thoroughness, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
hand  of  the  pianist  upon  the  keyboard  that  is  not  here 
fully  exploited  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to  its  complete 
mastery. 

The  Groundwork  of  the  Leschetizky  Method. 

Issued  with  his  Approval  by  his  Assistant,  MALWINE 
BREE.  With  47  Illustrative  Cuts  of  Leschetizky’s 
Hand,  T ranslatcd  from  the  German  by 

DR.  TH.  BAKER. 

Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

“A  brilliant  exposition  of  his  personal  views”  is 
what  Theodor  Leschetizky  calls  Mme.  Bree’s  book.  It 
is  distinctly  practical,  yet  has  many  acute,  suggestive, 
witty  remarks  that  help  to  maintain  interest  throughout. 
Mme.  Bree  treats  of  the  attitude  at  the  piano,  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  hand,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  practical 
exercises  for  various  combinations  of  fingers  and  wrists, 
with  scales,  chords,  octaves,  arpeggios,  etc.,  etc.,  includ¬ 
ing  clear  photographic  reproductions  of  Leschetizky’s 
hand  in  executing  them.  Styles  of  touch,  the  pedal, 
fingering,  melody-playing,  tempo,  rhythm  and  arpeggio¬ 
playing,  practice  and  study  are  treated  in  an  original 
manner.  There  are  full  illustrations  in  musical  notation, 
quotations  of  passages  from  classical  and  modern  piano¬ 
forte  works,  exemplifying  some  of  the  finer  and  subtler 
points  of  touch,  shading,  tempo,  and  the  numerous  other 
details  that  enter  into  interpretation. 


GEORGE  J.  HVSS  and  HENRY  HOLDEN  HVSS. 

Condensed  Piano-Technics. 

Original  Analytical  Exercises  in  Double  Notes,  Scale-  and 
Arpeggio-forms  and  Trills. 

$1.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  special  and  original  technical 
exercises  which  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years’  teach- 
ing  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  instructors  of  New 
York,  father  and  son.  They  are  especially  valuable  as 
containing  in  concentrated  form  and  in  the  smallest  com¬ 
pass  all  the  most  necessary  material  for  the  development 
of  a  correct  technical  groundwork  of  piano  playing. 


FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS.  Op.  43.  Wrist  and 
Forearm  Studies  in  Thirds,  Sixths  and  Octaves. 

$1.25. 

Valuable  for  its  systematic  and  logical  development  of 
the  wrist  and  forearm  muscles.  The  pupil  is  made  first 
to  loosen  the  wrist  and  to  acquire  control  of  the  wrist 
muscles,  before  he  is  allowed  to  attempt  thirds,  sixths  or 
octaves,  and  is  carried  gradually  from  the  first  principles 
up  to  octave  playing  of  moderate  difficulty. 


ALEXANDER  LAMBERT.  A  Systematic  Course 
of  Studies  for  Pianoforte. 

In  3  Volumes,  each,  $1.00. 

Selected  from  the  works  of  the  great  writers,  and 
arranged  in  progressive  order. 


JAMES  H.  ROGERS.  Op.  40.  The  Development 
of  Velocity. 

I.  Scales.  II.  Arpeggios.  Each,  $1.25. 

Systematic  development  of  velocity,  as  regards  diatonic 
and  chromatic  scales  and  arpeggios.  These  studies  are 
adapted  for  pupils  of  the  medium  grade. 


ARTHUR  WHITING.  Pianoforte  Pedal  Studies. 

Part  I.  Elementary  Use  of  the  Damper-pedal. 

$1.50. 

A  series  of  practical  exercises  prefaced  by  exp'anatory 
notes,  and  treating  on  the  following  subjects  :  The  sus¬ 
tained  pedal  ;  Studies  preparatory  to  the  legato  pedal  ; 
The  legato  pedal  ;  The  half-release  ;  The  staccato-touch 
with  pedal  ;  Various  use  of  the  pedal. 


Arty  of  the  above  will  be  servt  for  examination 
to  responsible  parties. 
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Jfebv  Studies 

"By  Irlhtir  Foote 


TWENTY  PRELUDES 

for  the  Pianoforte 

in  the  form  of 

Short  TechrvicaJ  Studies 

OP.  52 

PR.ICE,  $1.00 
ENDORSEMENTS 

“  I  have  rarely  come  across  anything  more  completely  to 
my  mind  for  helping  the  every-day  technique  of  the  every¬ 
day  pupil,  as  do  these  ‘  Preludes’  of  Mr.  Foote.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  Adams. 

“  Mr.  Foote  has  scored  a  distinct  success  in  his  admirable 
‘20  Preludes  in  the  form  of  Short  Technical  Studies,’  Op. 
52,  and  places  us  all  under  obligations  to  him.  I  like  them 
musically,  rhythmically,  and  technically,  and  expect  the 
best  results  with  them  in  teaching.” 

S.  M.  Downs, 

Professor  of  Music  at  Abbott  and  Bradford  Academies. 

“The  ‘20  Preludes’  by  Mr.  Foote  received.  Thank 
you  for  the  same.  They  strike  me  as  being  really  valuable 
matter  for  musico-technical  development.” 

Calvin  B.  Cady. 

“They  are  ‘Preludes’  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and 
are  always  musicianly,  pianistic,  and  varied.  They  are  of  a 
character  to  bear  repetition,  and  are  also  va’uable  from  a 
technical  standpoint.”  Ernest  R.  Kroeger, 

St.  Louis ,  Mo. 

“The  copy  of  your  new  ‘Preludes’  received.  I  surely 
think  them  the  most  interesting  and  useful  teaching  material 
I  have  found  in  recent  years.  I  shall  use  them  constantly.” 

Allen  Spencer,  Kimball  Hall ,  Chicago. 

“  Short,  melodious  pieces  that  serve  the  purpose  of  etudes, 
not  too  difficult  and  yet  interesting  and  original  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  good  practice  in  scales  and 
arpeggios,  and  both  hands  are  given  their  full  share  of  the 
exercise.  There  are  short  studies,  too,  for  the  left  hand 
alone,  for  the  trill,  for  rhythm,  phrasing,  and  accent.” 

The  Musical  Courier. 

A  ca-tadogvie  corvta.irvmg  biography  and  portrait 
of  Mr.  Foote  a.rvd  »  list  of  his  compositions  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application. 

Tonal  Counterpoint 

STUDIES  IN  PART-WRITING 

"By  alter  "R .  Spalding 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  in  Harvard  University 

PRICE,  $1.50 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  main  portions :  Part¬ 
writing  for  voices,  part-writing  for  strings,  and  modified 
part-writing  for  pianoforte.  In  connection  with  the  last 
heading,  homophonic  style  is  thoroughly  explained  and  the 
chief  features  of  pianoforte  style  analyzed.  Throughout  the 
book  every  rule  and  recommendation  is  supported  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  selections  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
polyphonic  style,  both  classic  and  modern, — Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  and 
Strauss. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  laws  of  musical  compo¬ 
sition  first  hand  from  musical  literature  itself,  and  to  show 
that  the  rules  are  merely  deductions  from  the  actual  practice 
of  the  standard  composers. 

The  book  is  based  on  a  teaching  experience  of  many 
years,  and  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  wish  stress  laid 
on  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Selections  for  Teachers  and 
Schools  made  a.  speciality 


Art  Kyi  r  P.  ScHmidt 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  Street  136  Fifth  Avenue 

LEIPZIG 


Almost  a.  Kindergarten  Method 

FIRST  STEPS 
IN  PIANOFORTE  STUDY 

Compiled  by  Theo.  Presser 
PRICE,  $1.00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

SOME  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  : 

New  material.  Popular  and  yet  of  high  grade. 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  to 
this  work  during  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  instruction 
in  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  maimer. 

To  teach  from  one  book  is  monotonous ;  it  has  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  instruction  books— it 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  the 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Let  us  send  it  to  you  "ON  SALE,”  Subject  to  Return 


THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher 
1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


c  A  DEPENDABLE 
?  PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 

EMERSON 
PISNO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
on  honor,  as  the  saying  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  of  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment 
system  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for 
old  pianos  in  exchange. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

192  Michigan  Ave.  120  Boylston  St. 

In  writing,  please  mention  The  Etude 
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NEW  BOOKS 

ASK  YOUR  HOME  DEALER  TO  SHOW  YOU  THESE  NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS 


Spring  Greeting 

Chorus  for  Mixed  Voices 

By  NIELS  W.  GADE  Price,  post-paid, 25  cents 

This  is  a  new  edition  from  engraved  plates  of  a  chorus  or 
short  cantata  which  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  choral  socie¬ 
ties.  It  voices  melodiously  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  spring  — 
now  jubilant,  now  tender.  There  are  no  solos ;  the  part¬ 
writing  is  smooth,  natural,  and  effective,  and  not  lacking  in 
contrast  and  well-planned  climaxes.  The  words  are  an  English 
adaptation  by  Louis  C.  Elson  from  the  original  German. 


Requiem  Mass  in  E  Minor 

For  Soli,  Mixed  Chorus,  and  Organ 
By  A.  MONESTEL  Price,  post-paid,  $.100 

This  is  a  somewhat  elaborate,  but  brilliantly  written  and 
musicianly  setting  of  the  Requiem,  richly  melodious  and  emi¬ 
nently  singable.  There  are  numerous  solos,  grateful  and  effec¬ 
tive,  and  the  chorus  parts  are  written  with  a  sure  knowledge  of 
massed  or  contrasted  effects.  The  organ  accompaniment  is 
harmonically  interesting,  often  quite  independent,  yet  not  ex¬ 
acting  in  its  demands  upon  the  player.  Latin  text  only  is  given. 


Holden’s  Sacred  Music  for  Men’s 
Voices,  Vol.  II 

For  Masonic  or  Church  Use 

Edited  by  ALBERT  J.  HOLDEN 

Price,  post-paid,  80  cents 

This  is  a  companion  to  Volume  I  of  the  same  title,  and  the 
publishers  are  confident  that  it  will  duplicate  the  marked  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  earlier  collection.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  for 
Masonic  lodges,  as  well  as  for  the  incrtasing  number  of  churches 
where  male  quartets  furnish  the  music.  The  selections  cover 
a  wide  range;  many  are  original  compositions  by  the  editor, 
Albert  J.  Holden,  besides  arrangements  of  standard  hymns,  or 
adaptations  from  well-known  composers.  A  feature  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  double  index  —  an  Index  by  Title  and  a  Masonic 
Index  for  occasions. 


ISAIAH 

An  Oratorio  for  Soli,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra 
By  WILLARD  PATTEN  Price,  post-paid,  $1.00 

The  text  of  this  oratorio  is  selected  from  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  —  Part  I,  The  Prophecies;  Part 
II,  The  Promises.  The  choruses  are  effective  and  not  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  the  solo  parts  may  be  sung  acceptably  by  singers  of 
moderate  proficiency,  and  the  work  may  be  given  with  piano 
accompaniment  only,  or  with  large  or  small  orchestra.  The 
orchestra  score  and  parts  in  manuscript  can  be  rented  from  the 
publishers.  Time  of  performance,  one  hour  and  three  quarters. 

How  Amiable  are  Thy 
Tabernacles 

(Psalm  LXXXIV) 

A  Short  Cantata  for  Soli,  Chorus,  arid  Organ 

By  J.  ELIOT  TROWBRIDGE 

Price,  post-paid,  40  cents 

This  is  a  tuneful  and  concise  setting  of  the  84th  Psalm,  by  a 
composer  who  understands  the  limitations  (and  possibilities)  of 
the  average  choir.  The  solo  voices  required  are  soprano,  alto, 
and  tenor;  and  the  cantata  takes  fifteen  minutes  in  performance. 
It  may  be  given  consecutively,  or  divided  into  numbers  —  thus 
fitting  conveniently  into  the  church  service. 


Ear  Training  for  Teacher  and  Pupil 

By  C.  A.  ALCHIN 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  Price,  post-paid,  $1.00 

This  work  does  not  aim  to  take  the  place  of  a  text -book  on 
harmony,  but  is  designed  rather,  through  training  the  sense  of 
hearing,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think  in  tones,  so  that  he  may 
sing,  name,  write,  and  play  what  he  hears;  to  harmonize  melo¬ 
dies  at  sight,  to  improvise  accompaniments,  and  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  not  only  the  melodic  effects  in  music,  but  the 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  as  well.  Discriminative  hearing  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  musical  education,  and  our  need  is  not  so 
much  for  composers  as  for  intelligent  listeners,  students,  and 
teachers. 


OUR  NOVELTY  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS 

is  meeting  with  great  success.  Send  for  it. 


Boston:  OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

New  York:  C.  H.  Ditson  <£•  Co  Philadelphia:  Jf.  E.  Ditson  <&  Co. 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  HOME  DEALER  OR  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  HOUSES 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ETUDE  WILL  SUPPLY  ANYTHING  IN  MUSIC. 
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BY  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  ^ 


It  is  quite  as  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  oi 
a  successful  institution  from  a  small  beginning  to 
great  prominence  and  importance  as  it  is  to  follow 
the  course  of  a  mountain  rivulet  as  it  widens  and 
deepens  into  a  great  river.  The  work  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  and  especially  its  Department  of  Music,  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  developments  of  its  kind  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  entire  world.  At  the  present  time  the 
Institute  is  absolutely  unique  in  the  amount  of  pop¬ 
ular  educational  work  it  accomplishes. 

Brooklyn  has  always  been  a  musical  city  from  the 
nature  of  things.  Quieter  and  better  adapted  for 


progress  of  the  Institute  as  a  body  was  not  as  regular 
as  might  be  supposed  from  its  present  great  size  and 
prominence.  At  first  it  thrived  remarkably  and  its 
audiences  were  addressed  by  no  less  celebrities  than 
Agassiz,  Dana,  Gray,  Henry,  Morse,  Guyot,  Cooke, 
Garrison,  Everett,  Curtis,  and  Beecher.  Owing  to 
various  conditions,  the  Institute  suffered  a  decline, 
but  in  1S87-88  a  renaissance  took  place  and  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  again  came  to  the  front.  At  that 
time  it  had  only  82  members,  and  held  only  78  meet¬ 
ings  yearly.  Several  local  scientific  and  art  associa¬ 
tions  were  amalgamated  with  the  Institute  during 
the  succeeding  years,  until  there  are  at  present  28 


accomplished  by  convening  several  of  the  prominent 
musicians  of  the  city  including  such  men  as  Dudley 
Buck,  E.  H.  Benedict,  J.  H.  Brewer,  A.  Claassen,  P. 
Jervis,  C.  H.  Morse,  R.  Navarro,  W.  Neidlinger,  H.  R. 
Shelley,  M.  Spicker,  P.  Tidden,  C.  Venth,  A.  Walther, 
and  R.  H.  Woodman.  The  department  started  with 
54  members;  the  foregoing  names  are  those  of  the 
members  of  the  first  Executive  Board.  It  now  has 
2141  members.  The  by-laws  give  the  following  as 
the  object  of  the  department:  “The  object  shall  be 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  science  of  music,  by 
means  of  concerts,  recitals,  lectures,  musical  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  such  other  methods  as  may  be  adopted.” 
The  actual  management  of  the  Department  of  Music 
is  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  which  consists  of  8  members,  6  of  whom  are 
professional  musicians  elected  by  the  Advisory  Board 
at  the  annual  meeting.  This  committee  has  full 
power  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
The  director  of  the  Institute  is  also  a  member  of 
this  board. 

Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper  is  the  present  Director 


The  New  Building  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


general  social  intercourse  than  its  neighbor,  it  very 
naturally  has  been  the  home  of  many  of  New  York’s 
greatest  writers,  preachers,  artists,  and  musicians. 
The  work  of  Theodore  Thomas  and  of  Anton  Seidl 
were  of  very  great  importance  to  Brooklyn.  The 
Seidl  Society  was  the  first  to  produce  Wagner’s 
“Parsifal”  in  this  country  in  its  entirety  in  oratorio 
form.  As  the  “City  of  Churches,”  Brooklyn  has  also 
been  the  home  at  various  times  of  many  of  the 
greatest  of  American  organists.  Its  proximity  to 
New  York,  with  its  numerous  theaters,  music  halls, 
innumerable  orchestral  concerts,  and  its  great  opera 
house,  its  charming  geographical  situation,  its  refined 
residence  sections,  all  have  contributed  to  make 
Brooklyn  just  such  a  field  for  the  work  conducted 
by  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

The  Institute  itself  was  originally  started  in  the 
year  1823  by  a  few  gentlemen  including  Augustus 
Graham,  who  determined  to  establish  a  free  library 
for  the  apprentices  of  the  town.  On  July  4,  1825, 
General  Lafayette  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  first 
building.  From  this  very  small  beginning  has  grown 
this  Institute,  with  a  membership  of  6600,  giving  over 
4000  concerts,  lectures,  and  meetings  a  year,  and  hold¬ 
ing  properties  valued  at  $2,500,000  and  upward.  The 


departments  embracing  as  many  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Department  of  Music,  in  which  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested,  was  established  in  1891  with  a 
membership  of  117.  In  the  same  year  a  movement 
was  started  to  erect  a  Museum  of  Art  and  Science 
near  Brooklyn’s  largest  park,  Prospect  Park.  This 
building  is  being  built  in  sections,  two  of  which  are 
now  complete.  When  finished,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  There  are 
already  located  in  its  art  galleries  numerous  collec¬ 
tions  of  very  valuable  paintings,  including  the  entire 
James  J.  Tissot  collection  of  paintings  depicting  the 
“Life  of  Christ,”  which  is  now  a  property  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute.  This  building  will  contain  a  hall 
suitable  for  large  concerts  and  will  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  3000.  The  building  itself,  when  finished, 
will  be  550  feet  square  and  will  have  4  large  interior 
courts.  In  it  will  be  located  the  various  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  collections  of  the  Institute, 
which  already  include  some  of  the  most  important 
ones  of  their  kind  in  America.  The  Institute  also 
possesses  two  other  large  buildings,  and  holds  vari¬ 
ous  lectures  and  meetings  in  other  auditoriums  situ¬ 
ated  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

The  organization  of  the  Musical  Department  was 


of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  under  his  fostering  care 
that  the  Institute  has  grown  from  the  small  organ¬ 
ization  of  two  decades  ago  to  its  present  great  size. 
This  gentleman  is  not  a  professional  musician,  but  it 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  of  a  man  with  a 
Harvard  education,  who  has  heard,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  practically  all  of  the  great  artists  and  or¬ 
chestras  that  have  appeared  in  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years,  without  absorbing  a  general  mu¬ 
sical  education  of  no  small  pretensions.  The  benefits 
that  Professor  Hooper  has  received  in  this  manner  are 
none  other  than  those  which  have  been  opened  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute  through  his  exertions 
and  those  of  the  Advisory  Board.  Mr.  August 
Walther,  however,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Musical  Department  of  the  Institute ; 
at  least,  he  was  the  first  to  propose  the  forming  of 
a  musical  department.  Mr.  Walther  is  one  of  the 
most  modest  and  retiring  of  Brooklyn’s  musicians. 
However,  his  musicianship  is  shown  by  his  string 
quartets,  which  have  been  played  by  some  of  the 
leading  American  quartets. 

It  was  thought  best  to  place  the  management  of 
the  Musical  Department  in  the  hands  of  professional 
musicians  rather  than  to  have  permitted  it  rest  with 
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the  great  number  of  amateurs  who  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  membership  of  the  Musical  De¬ 
partment.  The  wisdom  of  this  movement  has  been 
continually  proven  and  will  doubtless  be  as  success¬ 
ful  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  so  long  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  hold  elective  offices 
and  do  not  form  a  close  corporation. 

The  failure  of  many  attempts  to  control  musical 
societies  throughout  the  country  is  often  owed  to  the 
fact  that  their  governing  boards  are  composed  largely 
of  inexperienced  and  unmusical  laymen,  who  seldom 
do  little  more  than  succeed  in  exposing  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  making  it  uncomfortable  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  musicians  they  employ. 

The  principal  objects  which  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
has  accomplished  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  the 
following: — 

First,  the  systematizing  of  concert-giving  in  the 
city  so  that  the  various  musical  events  do  not  “col¬ 
lide,”  as  is  often  the  case  in  other  cities,  and  thus 
turn  concerts  into  failures  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  successes  if  given  in  their  proper  season. 

Second,  the  exceptional  means  provided  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  organization  for  informing  all  of  its  members 
regularly  and  systematically  of  coming  musical 
events.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Institute  is  not  composed  of  musical 
people,  but  rather  those  who  take  a  general  interest 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  However,  each  member  re¬ 
ceives  a  bulletin  every  week  together  with  various 
other  printed  notices  of  an  educational  description. 
The  individual  member  is  at  liberty  to  determine 
upon  the  concerts  he  desires  to  attend  and  he  is  also 
enabled  to  attend  scientific  and  other  lectures  in  any 
one  of  the  other  twenty-seven  departments  or  sec¬ 
tions.  The  educational  value  of  this  is  simply  enor¬ 
mous,  as  all  of  the  regular  members  are  continually 
being  informed  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music,  and  the  musical  members  are  also 
kept  informed  as  to  the  work  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments.  To  illustrate  just  how  valuable  this  phase  is, 
let  us  take  such  a  lecture  as  that  at  one  time  given 
by  Dr.  William  Hallock,  Professor  of  Physics  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  on  his  wonderful  apparatus  for 
photographing  the  physical  manifestations  of  har¬ 
monics  in  the  human  voice.  This  lecture  would  fall 
naturally  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  but  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  of  Music  also  received 
a  notice  of  it  with  the  weekly  card  admitting  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  a  friend.  Again,  the  Institute  gave  over  100 
readings  by  Mr.  George  Riddle.  These  readings  nat¬ 
urally  fell  under  the  head  of  the  work  in  Philolgy, 
but  since  many  of  these  remarkable  readings,  such 
as  “The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  “Manfred,” 
“CEdipus,”  “Antigone,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and 
“Faust,”  were  given  with  orchestral  and  choral  music 
written  by  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Gounod,  the 
readings  were  naturally  of  great  interest  to  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  be  kept 
informed  of  them. 

A  third  advantage  may  be  said  to  be  the  general 
reduction  of  managerial  expense,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  the  various  lectures  and  concerts  at  a 
price  of  admission  which  in  many  cases  is  very  little, 
if  any,  more  than  that  of  those  charged  in  numerous 
European  cities  sought  by  music  students.  This  is 
made  possible  partly  through  the  endowment  fund 
of  the  Institute,  which  is  $350,000.00,  and,  though  not 
large,  has  nevertheless  an  insuring  value  which  should 
not  be  underestimated.  No  attempt  is  made  to  make 
the  Department  of  Music  or,  in  fact,  any  other  de¬ 
partment,  a  money-making  institution.  Every  effort 
is  made,  however,  to  make  the  work  self-supporting: 
During  the  course  of  a  year  a  number  of  the  concerts 
are  likely  to  be  poorly  attended,  and  might  result  in 
a  disastrous  and  cruel  failure  for  both  artist  an  1 
manager.  The  same  concerts  when  given  under  In¬ 
stitute  auspices  are  much  less  disastrous  financially, 
since  a  deficit  can  be  partly  met  by  the  profits  from 
more  successful  events. 

In  fact,  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole  could 
hardly  be  possible  were  it  not  for  this  compensating 
factor  which  maintains  the  financial  equilibrium  of 
the  institution.  Indeed,  the  present  writer  person¬ 
ally  feels  that  a  purely  musical  organization  un¬ 
allied  with  such  a  body  as  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
would  suffer  many  disadvantages,  the  principal  of 
these  being  the  likelihood  of  having  its  educational 
work  limited  to  professional  musicians  and  the  lack 
of  permanency  that  such  a  society  would  have. 

The  Institute,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  a  purelv 
popular  body  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  scientific 
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knowledge  and  promoting  artistic  culture.  To  be¬ 
come  a  member,  one  must  pay  an  initiation  fee  of 
$5.00  and  also  an  annual  fee  of  $5.00.  This  entitles 
the  member  to  admission  to  the  greater  majority  of 
the  meetings  held  by  the  Institute.  No  entrance 
examination  of  any  kind  is  exacted  and  no  certifi¬ 
cate,  diplomas,  or  degrees  are  awarded,  except  in  the 
department  of  Pedagogy.  There  is  practically  no 
direct  private  instruction  in  any  branch  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  essential  idea  being  to  educate  through 
lectures,  exhibitions,  recitals,  and  concerts. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Music  can  best  be 
estimated  by  outlining  the  work  for  the  year  1902-03. 
There  were  during  that  year  4  organ  recitals,  4 
chamber-music  concerts,  5  orchestral  concerts,  6  song 
recitals,  4  piano  recitals,  3  choral  concerts,  28  lecture- 
recitals,  aside  from  various  classes  in  sight-singing, 
etc.,  held  by  the  Brooklyn  Insf:tute.  The  purposes  of 
the  concerts  are,  first,  the  pi  e  entation  of  the  best 
musical  compositions  by  the  best  musical  talent,  and, 
second,  instruction  concerning  the  aims  and  purposes 
for  which  different  classes  of  music  have  been  com¬ 
posed  and  the  means  by  which  the  composer  has 
reached  his  results. 

The  weekly  membership  ticket  does  not  admit  to 
all  of  these  concerts,  owing  to  the  enormous  expense 
involved.  However,  reserved  seat  coupons  are  issued 
to  Institute  members  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
secure  admission  at  rates  often  one-half  or  one-fourth 
of  those  charged  in  other  cities.  The  first  event  was 
given  by  the  Department  of  Music  on  the  evening  of 
November  27,  1891,  when  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  spoke 
upon  Chinese  music,  and  the  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  a  Chinese  band  of  eight  performers.  A  more 
cacophonous  beginning  of  a  musical  department  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  In  1891-92  only  8  events  took 
place.  The  growth  of  the  Institute  during  the  en¬ 
suing  decade  may  be  shown  by  the  following  table:  — 

Number  of  concerts  given,  1891-92,  8,  average  at¬ 
tendance  at  each  concert,  1100;  1892-93,  15,  1500; 

1893-94,  18,  1400;  1894-95,  20,  800;  1895-96,  16,  1115; 
1896-97,  27,1291;  1897-98,48,1224;  1898-99,42,1148; 
1899-1900,  42,  1325. 

The  total  attendance  at  all  concerts,  lectures,  meet¬ 
ings,  and  exhibitions  during  the  year  1903-04,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  museum  attendance,  was  over  450,000.  These 
figures  do  not  indicate  by  any  means  the  entire  work 
of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
but  simply  outline  the  principal  concerts  and  lectures. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  work  of  the  Institute  be 
better  estimated  than  by  giving  a  list  of  some  of  the 
famous  musicians  who  have  appeared  before  the  In¬ 
stitute  audiences. 

Conductors:  J.  H.  Brewer,  A.  Claassen,  F.  Dam- 
rosch,  Walter  Damrosch,  Frank  Taft,  W.  Gericke, 
Victor  Herbert,  George  Henschel,  Emil  Pauer,  Max 
Spicker,  R.  Strauss,  Edward  Strauss,  H.  H.  Wetzler, 
and  H.  Winderstein.  ' 

Pianists:  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe,  H.  Bauer,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  A.  Beach,  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  L.  Breitner, 
Teresa  Carreno,  Dohnanyi,  Godowsky,  Josef  Hoffman, 
M.  Hambourg,  Joseffy,  E.  Macdowell,  Ernst  Perabo, 

E.  B.  Perry,  Paderewski,  Rosenthal,  Reisenauer, 
Madame  Roger-Miclos,  Madame  Szumowska,  C.  Sor- 
bino,  Siloti,  C.  von  Sternberg,  W.  H.  Sherwood,  and 
A.  W.  Whiting. 

Vocalists:  Suzanne  Adams,  Bispham,  Ben  Davies, 

F.  Davies,  Madame  Blauvelt,  Shannah  Cummings,  G. 
Campanari,  Carl  E.  Dufft,  Clementine  de  Vere,  Emil 
Fischer,  Katherine  Fisk,  Mackenzie  Gordon,  Plunkett 
Greene,  Gadski,  Hildegarde  Hoffman,  E.  Van  Hoose, 
Marguerite  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henschel,  Max 
Heinrich,  Schumann-Heink,  Emma  Juch,  Madame 
Kirby-Lunn,  Gwilym  Miles,  Madame  Melba,  Madame 
Nordica,  Pol  Planeon,  W.  Rieger,  A  Van  Rooy, 
Camille  Sevgard,  Gertrude  May  Stein,  Madame  Ter- 
nina,  Evan  Williams,  H.  Witherspoon,  and  Marie 
Zimmerman. 

Violinists  and  ’Cellists:  Adamowski,  R.  Arnold,  H. 
Becker,  Burmeister,  Gerardy,  Lady  Hallg,  Halir, 
Kreisler,  Kubelik,  Franz  Kneisel,  Leonora  Jackson, 
Musin,  Marteau,  Thibaud,  Maud  Powell,  Alvin 
Schroeder,  and  Ysaye. 

String  Quartets:  Kneisel,  Spiering,  Danreuther, 
and  Adamowski  Trio. 

Organists:  J.  H.  Brewer,  Clarence  Eddy,  Guilmant, 
Lemare,  William  Middelsehulte,  C.  F.  Morse,  H.  R. 
Shelley,  E.  E.  Truette,  F.  Taft,  and  R.  H.  Woodman. 

Lecturers:  F.  R.  Burton,  Walter  Damrosch,  L.  C. 
Elson,  C.  Fique,  H.  G.  Hanchett,  W.  J.  Henderson,  M. 
R.  Hofer,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Murray,  Mrs.  H. 
O’Donnell,  and  T.  W.  Surrette. 


The  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brook 
lyn  Institute  come  the  nearest  to  direct  instruction  of 
any  branch  of  its  work  unless  it  be  the  excellent 
classes  in  Sight  Reading  conducted  by  the  well-known 
specialist,  Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Luyster,  and  in  former  years 
by  Mr.  Tali  Esen  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Steele. 
The  lectures  have  been  very  numerous  and  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  scope.  They  are  generally  given  with¬ 
out  additional  cost  to  Institute  members,  and  they 
have  covered  practically  all  branches  of  music  from 
the  Wagner  music  drama  and  the  Beethoven  sonata 
to  the  folk-song  and  the  negro  melodies. 

Oratorios:  The  following  oratorios  are  among 
those  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society,  Walter 
Henry  Hall,  conductor,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute:  “The  Messiah,”  “The  Creation,”  Hen- 
schel’s  “Requiem,”  “The  Redemption,”  “St.  Paul,” 
Liszt’s  “St.  Elizabeth,”  Bach’s  “St.  Matthew  Passion,” 
Verdi’s  “Manzoni  Requiem,”  Buck’s  “The  Light  of 
Asia,”  Elgar’s  “King  Olaf,”  etc. 

Orchestral  Concerts:  Upward  of  75  very  important 
orchestral  concerts  have  been  given  by  the  Institute 
during  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department.  All  of  these  have  been  given  by 
visiting  Symphony  Orchestras,  principally  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  is  regularly  engaged  fur 
an  annual  series.  The  Institute  possesses,  in  addition 
to  its  own  library,  the  collection  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Society,  including  over  6000  valuable 
works,  which  will  soon  be  installed  as  a  musical  ref¬ 
erence  library.  The  musical  library  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  Drexel 
Musical  Library  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  is 
one  of  the  best  in  existence.  Both  of  these  sources 
of  reference  are  of  incalculable  value  for  students. 

Only  one  music  festival  has  been  attempted  by  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  and  that  one  was  not  in  any 
sense  so  pretentious  as  many  festivals  given  in  other 
cities.  It  is  felt  that  since  regular  musical  work  is 
possible  in  Brooklyn,  perhaps  the  festival  plan  is  not 
feasible.  However  the  Saengerfest,  conducted  in  1900, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Claassen  (who  with  Emil  Pauer  was 
also  the  conductor  of  the  Institute  Festival),  was 
eminently  successful.  Brooklyn’s  claim  to  being  a 
music  center  rests  not  in  some  yearly  musical  event 
of  indisputable  importance,  but  rather  in  its  steady, 
regular  work  in  the  realm  of  the  tone  art. 

Brooklyn  now  lacks  a  large  concert  auditorium 
owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  last  year.  This  fire  was  looked  upon  by 
Brooklyn  musicians  as  fortunate  rather  than  unfortu¬ 
nate,  since  the  Academy  had  long  since  become  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  musical  events 
constantly  being  given  in  the  city.  A  movement  is 
already  well  under  way  to  construct  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  what  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  finest 
Concert  Halls  in  the  United  States.  This  together 
with  the  hall  to  be  erected  in  the  Institute  building 
will  provide  Brooklyn  with  exceptional  advantages. 
The  Symphony  Concerts  during  the  past  year  have 
been  given  in  the  Baptist  Temple. 

The  influence  of  the  Institute  upon  musical  taste  in 
Brooklyn  has  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  In 
fact,  many  call  it  a  revolution.  The  attendance  at 
the  concerts  and  lecture  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
if  similar  institutions  could  be  established  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  smaller  cities  and  properly  conducted 
the  United  States  would  witness  a  similar  musical 
revolution  in  a  very  few  years.  The  advance  of  civ¬ 
ilization  has  always  been  along  Institutional  lines. 
The  desirability  of  having  the  musical  affairs  of  a 
community  conducted  with  regularity  and  system  is 
obvious.  A  well-defined  educational  purpose  should 
underlie  all  such  institutions.  The  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  should  in  no  way  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  old-fashioned  Lyceum  Bureau,  since 
the  former  practically  makes  popular  education  the 
imperative  issue,  and  this  issue  is  harmoniously  and 
intelligently  kept  continually  before  its  members.  In 
cities  where  a  Lyceum  Bureau  is  now  in  existence  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  establish  an  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  thus  turn  what  is 
frequently  a  series  of  poorly  arranged  entertainments 
into  an  educational  institution  of  indisputable  im¬ 
portance.  Very  insignificant  and  inauspicious  begin¬ 
nings  often  lead  to  the  foundation  of  permanent 
institutions.  Very  few,  indeed,  are  the  institutions 
in  this  land  that  have  sprung  into  existence  by  means 
of  a  fortunate  endowment.  No  one  knows  just  what 
a  meeting  of  a  few  ambitious  teachers  may  lead  to 
if  the  announced  purpose  is  to  establish  a  permanent 
institution. 
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To  take  these  questions  in  reverse  order,  there  is 
perhaps  no  opinion  concerning  music  more  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  than  that  which  considers  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  music  to  be  the  representation  of  human  feel¬ 
ing.  Many  eminent  writers  have  taken  this  view, 
and  it  is  also  “in  the  air”  through  the  constant  talk 
about  Wagner’s  music  and  these  later  things  by 
Richard  Strauss — many  of  which  do,  indeed,  intend 
primarily  to  express  concepts  which  are  at  least 
extramusical. 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  considered  that  music 
had  its  origin  in  emotional  speech.  He  did  not  de¬ 
velop  his  theory  distinctly,  nor  did  he  notice  one  fact 
which  would  have  given  his  theory  greater  plausi¬ 
bility,  namely,  that  in  emotional  speech  the  voice 
tends  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  sing-song  cadence;  and 
the  vanishing  inflections  of  the  voice  are  along  the 
musical  intervals  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave.  Sully 
goes  farther  than  Spencer,  but  even  he,  I  believe,  fails 
to  trace  this  point  with  any  definite  intention. 
Spencer  seemed  to  think  that  these  vanishing  imer- 
vals  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  were  divided  up  into  scaie 
intervals  in  search  of  the  more  pleasing;  or  that 
certain  favorite  divisions  persisted  as  a  result  of  their 
being  more  pleasing  and  emotional. 

It  is  a  fine  idea,  and  it  appeals  with  great  force 
to  all  but  musicians;  they  feel  it  to  be  wrong,  even 
when  they  cannot  prove  it. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  our  art  of  music  had 
its  origin  in  the  play  principle,  and  not  in  emotional 
speech.  It  was  probably  a  twanging  bow-string,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  a  sensitive  ear,  which  gave  the  primitive 
man  an  incitation  that  struck  him.  He  found  other 
sounds  of  like  character.  How  long  it  took  him  we 
know  not.  All  we  do  know  is  that  at  the  moment 
when  history  first  shines  upon  music  they  had  al¬ 
ready  three  instruments:  a  harp,  a  flute,  and  a  banjo, 
and  played  them  in  rhythm.  This  moment  is  that 
of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  the  documents 
were  sealed  up  in  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan  more 
than  six  thousand  years  ago.  It  must  have  taken 
two  thousand  years  to  arrive  at  this  point.  The 
scale  seems  to  have  had  five  tones. 

If  we  take  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  music 
it  explains  many  things  which  the  Spencer  theory 
neglects,  and  these  things  are  essential.  First  of  all, 
the  attitude  of  man  toward  music.  The  primitive 
man  regarded  it  as  an  objectivization  of  his  own 
imaginations,  He  constructed  tonal  figures  and 
played,  stood  over  against  them  and  enjoyed  them, 
much  as  a  mother  does  a  new  baby — even  another 
woman’s  baby.  Every  such  newcomer  is  a  new 
creature  added  to  the  world’s  riches.  So  it  is  with 
the  composer  toward  his  music.  Doubtless  his  mood 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  his  music;  but  ob¬ 
serve,  no  matter  what  his  mood  nor  what  the  music, 
he  is  simply  beset  to  play  it  or  show  it  to  everybody 
who  will  join  him  in  hearing  it.  In  other  words,  the 
prime  thing  in  music  is  the  musical  idea,  the  tone- 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  tonal  images. 

If  we  follow  the  histqry  of  music  we  find  that, 
while  music  occupied  an  enormous  share  of  attention 
in  antiquity,  they  got  nothing  tonal  from  it.  They  . 
failed  to  get  harmony;  they  did  not  even  get  melody. 
— although  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  first  to  empha¬ 
size  this  circumstance.  The  most  striking  proof  is 
furnished  by  the  fragments  of  Greek  music  we  have, 
exquisite, lyrical  poems  set  to  music;  the  rhythm  of 
the  Greek  language  is  preserved,  yet  the  composer 
uses  his  pitches  merely  for  elocutionary  purposes,  and 
in  the  music  there  is  nothing  like  a  phrase  of  melody 
corresponding  with  the  rhythmic  and  esthetic  line  of 
the  lyric  verse.  This  omission  is  very  pointed.  If 
they  had  had  such  a  thing,  the  fragments  we  have 
would  have  had  them,  because  one  of  them  is  the 
choral  refrain  of  Pindar’s  first  Olympic  ode. 

Musical  ferment  began  around  a.d.  1000,  when 
some  northern  harper  discovered  the  common  chord. 
Discovered  it  accidentally,  I  am  confident,  through 
seeking  to  sound  several  strings  at  once  to  strengthen 
the  climax.  When  once  this  was  discovered,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  found  the  other  chords  of  the 
key  and  had  a  rational  scale,  for  the  first  time  in 


history.  Then  we  have  about  four  centuries  of  folks- 
tone  development,  the  simple  diatonic  scale  and  the 
natural  chords  of  the  key.  The  rationality  of  the 
scale  turns,  be  it  observed,  on  its  containing  its  own 
self-determining  corrections,  through  the  superposi¬ 
tion  of  three  triads :  a  central  tonic  triad,  with  a 
dominant  triad  standing  upon  its  own  upper  note 
and  a  subdominant  triad  standing  under  the  funda¬ 
mental  of  the  tonic.  This,  reduced  to  its  rudiments, 
gives  a  harmonic  oscillation  away  from  the  tonic 
toward  the  dominant;  and,  by  way  of  relief,  an 
oscillation  in  the  opposite  direction,  away  from  the 
tonic  toward  the  subdominant — principles  which  un¬ 
derlie  the  modulatory  structure  of  all  classic  music. 

Meanwhile  the  contrapuntal  and  technical  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  began  and  presently  arrived  at  the 
point  where  they  began  to  try  for  new  relations  of 
the  common  chord.  This  took  place  not  long  before 
Bach ;  what  they  sought  was  to  get  as  many  rela¬ 
tions  as  possible,  probably  by  taking  the  major  tonic 
in  its  minor  mode.  In  C  this  gives  them  at  once  an 
E-fiat  and  an  A-flat;  and  with  these  and  C  they  have 
not  only  the  minor  mode  of  C,  but  also  the  chord  of 
A-flat,  without  unsettling  the  key.  This  is  merely  an 
example  of  a  work  which  is  still  going  on. 

Returning  again  to  the  hypothesis  ot  music  that 
has  grown  out  of  emotional  speech,  let  it  be  noted 
that  this  idea  demands  impossibilities.  Nobody  edu¬ 
cated  in  emotional  speech,  with  its  evanescent  glides, 
would  have  any  idea  of  the  advantages  of  definite 
scale  places.  Such  persons  could  not  divide  the  elocu¬ 
tionary  intervals  in  the  manner  supposed. 

On  the  other  theory  the  whole  progress  is  easy. 
The  first  tone  was  accidental;  the  second  was  sought 
for  pleasure  of  a  tonal  sense.  Everything  which  has 
been  added  lias  come  from  this  source.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  added  about  a  tone  a  century  to  their 
scale,  until  in  the  twentieth  dynasty  they  had  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty.  The  Greeks  started  in  more  mod¬ 
estly,  with  seven,  and  added  at  about  the  same  rate. 

Here  it  might  be  well  to  stop  and  inquire  what  it 
is  we  have  precisely  in  our  modern  music.  This  is 
an  important  question.  Let  us  answer  it.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  said  that  music  consists  of  tone ;  so  it  does, 
but  tone  is  not  music.  Music  is  tonal  idea  and  tonal 
beauty,  that  is,  tone  organized  into  living  unities 
which  progress  in  time  and  tell  their  story, — always, 
or  primarily,  a  story  of  tonal  development,  of  tonal 
ideas  followed  up  to  their  suitable  end — like  novel¬ 
ettes,  where  a  given  character  is  traced  in  his  life- 
history.  The  history  grows  out  of  the  character. 
So  it  is  in  music,  the  persistent  little  demon  of  a 
motive  which  takes  possession  of  the  composer  gets 
itself  written  out  into  a  life  history.  It  is  the 
musical  idea,  which  underlies  the  music.  Tone  is  the 
protoplasm  of  tonal  life.  By  itself  it  is  naught;  or¬ 
ganized  and  developed,  it  is  much. 

Whatever  the  music,  three  elements  co-operate  in 
it:  the  elements  of  Melody,  Harmony,  and  Rhythm. 
Rhythm  is  mainly  the  metric  organizer,  and  the 
Rhythm  is  a  prime  source  of  unity  in  a  piece  of 
music  and  a  very  important  element  of  character¬ 
ization — so  important  that  practically  there  is  no 
music  without  Rhythm.  Now,  Rhythm  is  not  music. 
Rhythm  is  the  same  thing  in  music  as  it  is  in  the 
dance  and  in  verse — a  symmetric  motion  in  time  or 
symmetric  fluctuations  of  intensity  in  a  time-pro¬ 
gression.  The  idea  of  Rhythm  is  entirely  misunder¬ 
stood  in  most  elementary  instruction.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  longs  and  shorts  at  all ;  it  is  a  question 
of  pulsation,  measure,  motivization,  and  continuity — - 
above  all  continuity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Mason’s  rhythmic  exercises  are  so  valuable;  and  the 
kindergarten  devices  of  fitting  note-values  into  meas¬ 
ures  are  so  misleading  and  worthless — even  destruc¬ 
tive,  to  a  sense  of  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  life  quite  as 
much  as  harmony — but  it  is  a  life  in  time. 

The  central  thing  in  tone-unity  is  Harmony;  Mel¬ 
ody,  the  very  flower  of  art,  is  a  complex,  in  which 
Rhythm  and  Harmony  are  equal  factors. 

Starting  with  Bach,  where  modern  music  begins, 
every  great  composer  all  the  way  down  has  been 
great  in  proportion  to  his  tonal  fantasy  as  the  prime 


element  of  his  endowment;  and  great,  secondly,  in 
knowing  how  to  create  tonal  fancies  which  appeal  to 
men.  The  essence  of  music,  then,  is  the  tonal  fantasy 
as  such.  The  tonal  life ,  the  determination  and 
strength  of  the  tonal  life,  its  appeal  to  human  ears. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  accept  this  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  music  and  its  primary  object  as  being  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  tonal  beauties,  it  makes  musical  education 
to  consist  primarily  in  educating  a  musical  ear,  to 
appreciate  all  those  finer  relations  and  shades  which 
the  especially  gifted  have  discovered  and  expressed  in 
their  music;  and  it  leaves  rather  to  one  side  the 
later  question  of  the  relation  of  music  to  human  feel¬ 
ing.  This  latter  leads  to  entirely  different  processes 
in  musical  education  from  what  are  necessary  for 
the  mere  cognition  of  feeling  in  musical  works.  It 
also  has  a  tendency  to  restrict  musical  experiences  to 
very  narrow  types. 

The  relation  of  feeling  to  music,  wherein  music 
tends  to  express  feeling,  and  wherein  feeling  tends 
to  seek  musical  expression,  is  also  a  very  important 
and  central  question,  which  needs  a  paper  by  itself. 
This,  however,  needs  to  be  preceded  by  a  more  careful 
inquiry  as  to  what  takes  place  in  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  nerves  of  hearing  when  we  hear  in  a 
musical  manner.  What  is  it  to  hear  in  a  musical 
manner?  This  is  the  point. 

To  hear  musically  is  psychically  not  very  different 
from  what  takes  place  in  hearing  speech  rationally. 
What  is  this?  In  such  a  sentence  as  this,  for  in¬ 
stance: — ■ 

“The  moon  was  rising  stealthily  o’er  the  lake,  so  calm 
and  still; 

The  lovers  lingered  blissfully  in  the  shadows  ol  the 
mill ;” 

To  a  person  who  does  not  know  English  this  sen¬ 
tence  means  nothing.  To  an  English  person  each 
word  adds  something,  and  each  group  adds  a  subor¬ 
dinate  idea,  and,  as  the  story  is  plainly  not  com¬ 
pleted,  the  mind  holds  the  whole  in  suspense,  as  it 
were,  waiting  tor  the  later  instalments  which  will 
complete  the  action  or  story.  This  kind  of  thing  goes 
on  in  music;  but  it  is  a  longer  story  and  must  wait. 
Enough  for  the  present  that  in  music  we  have  as  the 
distinctly  musical  quality  a  life  of  tonal  ideas  and 
tonal  pictures;  and  a  life-energy  molding  the  whole 
by  means  of  rhythm;  and,  since  the  tonal  life  is 
colored  from  moment  to  moment,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  mind  recognizes  the  result  as  a  mind- 
picture  of  what  a  man  can  think  and  feel  without 
uttering  a  word;  and  many  things  can  speak  in 
music  before  the  words  and  thoughts  have  been  found 
to  answer  to  this  inner  need. 

This  appeal  of  music  to  the  deeper  consciousness  of 
man,  this  compelling  power  it  has  to  take  hold  of 
him  and  carry  him  along  in  sympathy,  is  one  reason 
why  girls  are  so  fond  of  music.  Through  the  latent 
answering  of  such  things  as  Beethoven’s  so-called 
“Moonlight”  sonata  to  much  which  begins  to  surge 
within  them  they  derive  a  never-ending  gratification 
for  all  the  weary  practice  it  has  cost  them  to  master 
the  tricks  of  it.  And  it  we  educated  them  better  to 
know  the  music  and  really  to  hear  and  feel  it  music¬ 
ally,  they  would  find  so  much  more  in  it — an  endless 
variety  of  tonal  individualities,  living  and  speaking 
forms,  many  of  them  of  exquisite  beauty  and  no¬ 
bility. 


With  some  persons  “the  notion  exists  that  a 
student  shuts  his  mental  eyes,  opens  his  mental 
mouth,  and  just  allows  the  teacher  to  pour  in  facts — 
a  tedious  process — and  one  which  is  almost  certain 
to  lead  to  nothing  but  temporary  cramming.  The 
student’s  mind,  if  he  wants  to  leam  quickly  and  re¬ 
tain  permanently,  must  be  alert,  and  his  attention 
must  be  focused  upon  his  work.  In  fact,  he  must 
learn,  he  must  not  only  allow  himself  to  be  taught. 
He  must  be  active  and  not  passive — for  the  speed  of 
his  learning  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
mental  activity.  He  can  be  led  to  enjoy  the  act  of 
learning  in  whatever  branch  he  studies.  His  interest 
quickens  his  attention,  his  attention  quickens  his 
speed  in  learning,  his  increased  speed  gives  him 
pleasure,  and  every  day  his  powers  increase,  and 
his  enjoyment.  It  is  very  uncommon  for  anyone  to 
dislike  a  game  which  he  plays  well.  For  my  own 
part,  when  a  student  tells  me  he  dislikes  any  pursuit, 
I  always  conclude  he  is  not  good  at  it,  and  so  long 
as  he  acquires  knowledge  against  the  grain,  it  is  dull 
and  slow  work.” — Duncan  Hume,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  I.  S.  M. 
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If  this  could  be  proven;  if,  as  many  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  critical  musical  observers  believe,  each 
separate  major  key  has  its  own  peculiar  mood  or  at¬ 
mosphere,  then  we  might  point  to  still  another,  and 
probably  the  best  and  most  convincing  answer  to  the 
question:  Why  is  music  written  in  so  many  keys? 
But  an  “opinion”  cannot  be  admitted  as  proof,  not 
even  when  it  emanates  from  sensitive  and  critical  ob¬ 
servers;  much  less  a  mere  prejudice,  based  possibly 
upon  indefensible  personal  impressions  or  easily  mis¬ 
interpreted  outward  signs. 

The  question  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tangible  form:  Are  the  keys  separate  personal 
entities,  like  the  individual  members  of  a  social  or 
family  group;  or  are  they  merely  exactly  identical 
numerical  quantities,  like  successive  telegraph  poles, 
or  the  impassive  columns  on  the  front  of  a  temple? 
Still  more  pointedly:  Is  a  key  a  person  or  an  object f 
The  latter  condition  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  technical  foundation  of 
a  key;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  the  major  form  to 
which  the  discussion  must  be  confined;  it  is  “key,” 
not  “mode,”  that  we  are  considering. 

A  key,  as  it  is  called  (or  tone-family,  as  it  per¬ 
haps  should  be  called),  consists  in  an  accurately  de¬ 
finable  complex  of  related  tones,  selected  from  the 
realm  of  tone  by  a  certain  rational  (scientifically 
demonstrable)  and  never-varying  method.  It  has  its 
keynote;  its  dominant,  a  perfect  fifth  above,  and 
its  subdominant  a  perfect  fifth  below,  the  keynote; 
it  has  its  second,  sixth,  third,  and  seventh  scale- 
steps,  defined  in  successive  higher  perfect  fifths  above 
its  dominant;  in  a  word,  it  is  composed  of  contigu¬ 
ous  perfect  fifths. 

The  perfect  fifth  is  an  absolutely  fixed  quantity, 
never  differing  by  a  shade  of  vibration  in  the  old 
true  scale,  nor  differing  from  its  artificially  modified 
ratio  in  the  modern  “equalized  temperament.”  There¬ 
fore,  whether  equalized  or  not,  the  physical  consis¬ 
tency  of  each  and  every  major  key  must  be  absolutely 
identical.  In  changing  our  key-basis  we  simply  shift 
this  complex  of  conditions  to  another  place  in  the 
tone-realm,  just  as  a  car  may  be  shoved  back  or  forth 
to  different  points  of  its  road  without  undergoing 
any  alteration  in  size,  shape,  or  material. 

The  first  conclusion  that  thrusts  itself  upon  us  is 
that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  difference  between 
one  major  key  and  any  other;  and,  of  course,  there 
cannot  be,  as  far  as  the  technical  form,  the  internal 
economy  of  the  key,  is  concerned;  and  the  distinction 
between,  say  C  major  and  G  major,  is  one  of  location. 

But  a  change,  even  in  location  only,  is  a  change-, 
and  this  may  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  keys 
externally  from  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  individuality.  The  self-same  car,  shifted  to 
different  points  of  its  track,  will  appear  larger  or 
smaller  to  the  stationary  observer,  according  to  its 
location  with  reference  to  his  point  of  view.  The 
change  of  location,  among  keys,  is  not  definable  by 
the  same  system  of  mensuration  involved  in  the 
movements  of  the  car,  but  by  a  no  less  accurate  sys¬ 
tem  of  numerical  comparison. 

A  key  is  the  amplification  of  a  single  tone  (its  key¬ 
note)  ;  and  the  physical  property  of  a  tone  is  the  type 
of  that  of  its  whole  key.  A  tone  is  the  result  of  a 
certain  steady  vibratory  action;  being  steady,  its 
velocity  is  exactly  definable  by  a  number;  hence,  the 
physical  property  of  tone  is  denoted  by  a  number. — 
the  numerical  index  of  its  vibratory  velocity.  The 
“middle  A”  of  the  pianoforte  keyboard  is  labeled  440, 1 
that  being  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which 
create  the  sensation  of  that  particular  tone  within 
the  chamber  of  the  hearing  ear.  The  E  below  it  is 
labeled  330.  And  so  on,  every  conceivable  tone  hav¬ 
ing  its  number,  and,  consequently,  every  key  its  par¬ 
ticular  degree  of  vibratory  activity. 

Some  music-lovers  can  distinguish  these  varying 
rates  of  velocity  so  accurately  that  they  know  which 
tone  is  sounding,  without  reference  to  the  keyboard 
or  comparison  with  other,  previously  defined  tones. 
Not  all  persons,  however, — in  fact,  not  many, — pos¬ 


1  The  so-called  “International  Pitch,”  very  much 
used,  gives  A  435  vibrations  per  second. 


sess  this  ability  of  defining  the  absolute  pitch  of 
tones;  and  it  might  therefore  be  concluded  that  any 
individuality  of  key  that  is  based  upon  this  distinc¬ 
tion  would  be  recognizable  only  by  the  very  small 
minority  of  music-lovers  who  are  thus  able  to  define 
the  pitch  of  a  tone.  But  that  proves  nothing;  the 
distinction  does  surely  exist,  whether  few  or  many 
are  immediately  conscious  of  it  and  able  to  define  it. 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  only  actual 
distinction  between  one  key  and  another,  in  that  of 
varying  acuteness  of  pitch,  arising  from  different 
grades  of  vibratory  velocity.  And  while  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  does  constitute  a  real  difference,  it 
also  proves  that  whatever  “individuality”  or  “mood” 
may  result  from  this  distinction  is  not  a  matter  of 
guesswork,  but  wholly  a  matter  of  comparison,  and 
definable  with  mathematic  accuracy.  It  is  a  definite, 
fixed,  incontestable  qualification,  not  to  be  confunded 
for  an  instant  with  the  fanciful  definitions  of  “key- 
mood”  given  from  time  to  time  by  musical  writers, 
varying  with  characteristic  indecision,  but  agreeing 
in  precisely  those  details  which  prove  the  assertion 
I  have  made. 

The  mathematic  definition  of  the  distinction  in 
question  is  demonstrated  as  follows:  — 

The  related  keys,  as  every 
music  student  knows,  lie  a  per¬ 
fect  fifth  apart,  precisely  as  do 
the  single  tones  (which  become 
their  keynotes)  in  the  great 
chain  of  tone-affinities, — illus¬ 
trated  n  its  correct  vertical  form 
in  the  table.  Calling  the  perfect 
fifth  a  “degree,”  we  say  that  the 
whole  system  of  keys  represents 
successive  degrees  of  tone-affin¬ 
ity,  stretching  upward  from  the 
key  of  C  (the  natural  scale), 
from  one  sharp-key  on  to  the 
next,  and  downward  from  C 
through  the  flat-keys;  or,  rather,  reaching  upward 
and  downward  through  the  whole  column  of  keys, 
without  regard  to  C,  or  any  other  tone,  as  special 
starting  point.  And,  as  the  degrees  are  thus  num¬ 
bered  by  key-signature  (like  the  floors  of  a  building), 
the  distance  and  direction  from  a  given  key  to  any 
other  may  be  quickly  discovered  by  simply  compar¬ 
ing  their  signatures.  From  F  (one  flat,  or  one  de¬ 
gree  below  zero)  to  A-flat  (four  flats)  is  a  distance  of 
three  degrees  downward;  from  D  (two  sharps,  or  two 
degrees  a  rove  zero)  to  F-sharp  (six  sharps)  there  is 
a  rise  ot  four  degrees. 


F-slip. — 6-shp.  key 
— 5-shp.  key 
— 4-shp.  key 
— 3-shp.  key 
— 2-shp.  key 
— 1-shp.  key 
-Natural 
— 1-flat  key 
B-flat — 2-flat  key 
E-flat — 3-flat  key 
A-flat — 4-flat  key 
D-flat — 5-flat  key 
G-flat — 6-flat  key 
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Now,  what  is  called  the  rising  or  falling  of  tone  is 
respectively  an  increase  or  decrease  of  vibratory  ve¬ 
locity.  A  “higher”  tone  results  from  a  higher  rate  of 
vibratory  speed;  the  effect  of  ascent  is  that  of 
greater  tension;  of  descent,  greater  relaxation.  In 
rising  from  C  to  G  we  increase  the  tension;  and  in 
returning  from  G  to  C  the  tension  is  removed. 

Here,  then,  we  discern  a  perfectly  definite,  palpable, 
physical  distinction  that  assuredly  differentiates  the 
keys;  and  it  does  so  through  a  sensuous  quality  that 
is  grasped  and  measured  by  our  nervous  system, 
which  quickly  responds  to  every  variation  of  tension 
or  relaxation.  For  this  very  reason  the  distinction 
may  perhaps  justly  be  interpreted  as  the  “mood,” 
or  “individuality,”  of  the  key.  G  major  (one  sharp) 
possesses  a  condition  of  vibratory  tension  that  is  one 
degree  (let  us  continue  to  use  the  term)  greater,  or 
higher,  than  that  of  C  major;  and  one  degree  less, 
or  lower,  than  that  of  D  (two  sharps).  In  passing 
from  C  to  G  — -an  ascending  degree  —  our  pulses 
quicken  a  little;  we  have  a  sensation  of  increasing 
tension,  brightness,  exhilaration;  in  passing  on  up¬ 
ward  from  G  into  D,  the  sensation  is  repeated  and 
doubled.  In  passing  from  G  to  C — a  descending  de¬ 
gree— we  experience  corresponding  relaxation,  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  dullness,  somberness. 

But  is  this  physical  property  of  each  key  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite,  in  and  by  itself,  to  induce  the  com¬ 
poser  to  reduce  his  choice  to  one  certain  key?  Is  it 
not  rather  a  relative  than  a  specific  quality — a  matter 
of  comparison?  Observe  that  G  major  when  in  com¬ 
pany  with  C  aroused  a  sense  of  increased  tension; 


but  in  company  with  D  the  same  key  brought  a 
feeling  of  relaxation. 

One  deduction  is  certain;  and  it  is  the  one  general 
distinction  in  which  all  fanciful  interpretations  of 
“mood”  concur;  namely,  that  the  sharp-keys  are 
brighter,  more  tense, — and  the  flat-keys  duller,  more 
subdued,  in  affect.  And  these  opposite  effects,  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  in  exactly  equal  proportion 
as  we  ascend  or  descend  the  great  chain  of  signatures, 
are  most  pronounced  in  the  keys  with  the  largest 
number  of  sharps  or  flats;  six  sharps  is  the  brightest 
of  the  keys  commonly  employed,  and  six  flats  the 
dullest.  Upon  the  piano  or  organ,  because  of  their 
equalized  temperament  (whereby  the  actual  differ¬ 
ence  between  F-sharp  and  G-flat  is  removed),  this 
extreme,  distinction  of  brightest  and  dullest  key  is 
naturally  lost;  and  that  suggests  the  conclusion  that 
possibly  all  other  supposed  distinctions  may  be  lost 
with  it.  In  my  opinion  it  does  modify,  but  cannot 
wholly  destroy,  the  sensations  of  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  tension,  because  their  physical  existence  is 
absolutely  indisputable.  In  the  orchestra,  and  in  un¬ 
accompanied  vocal  pieces,  the  distinction  is  apt  to  be 
more  accurate,  and  therefore  more  emphatic. 

Another  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  a  similar  alteration  of  vibratory  velocity 
takes  place  within  the  same  key  when  it  is  shifted 
one  or  more  octaves  to  a  higher  or  lower  register. 
Consequently  there  is  greater  tension  in  G  major 
when  played  on  the  upper  part  of  the  keyboard  than 
when  played  lower.  But  the  change  in  velocity  from 
one  register  to  the  octave  above  is  a  precise  duplica¬ 
tion  of  speed,  and  that  is  so  simple  a  ratio  that  it 
does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  sensuous  impres¬ 
sion,  but  its  quantity  only.  Hence,  G  major  will 
represent  the  same  quality  of  increased  tension  or 
brightness,  as  compared  with  C  major;  it  will  simply 
be  more — or  less — distinct. 

*  *  * 

So  much  for  the  physical  properties  actually  in¬ 
herent  in  the  keys  themselves.  The  final  question  is: 
Whether  these  are  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  create 
individual  “mood,”  or  whether  the  “moods”  asso¬ 
ciated  with  various  keys  are  not  (1)  largely  im¬ 
aginary,  (2)  based  upon  comparison,  (3)  based  upon 
personal  association  of  impressions,  or  (4)  due  to 
wholly  external  and  arbitrary  circumstances,  is  nowise 
tenable  as  inherent  in  the  key  itself? 

A  large  array  of  indications  and  even  facts  seems 
to  argue  in  favor  of  the  latter  assumption. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  it  can  be  proven  that  a 
certain  key  (say,  C  major)  possesses  exactly  the 
same  individual  character  in  the  judgment  of  every 
critical  musical  observer, — if  opinion  differs  in  the 
least,  or  if  the  supposed  character  is  not  instantly 
replaced  by  another  “mood”  when  the  instrument 
(without  the  player’s  knowledge)  chances  to  be 
tuned  a  quarter  tone  or  so  higher  or  lower  than  the 
expected  common  pitch, — then  we  must  conclude  that 
the  impression  is  an  imaginary  one.  The  same  con¬ 
clusion  is  forced  upon  us  if  the  observer  does  not 
associate  the  assumed  “mood”  with  a  certain  key  in 
every  piece  (whatever  its  character  or  style  may  be) 
that  is  written  in  that  key;  for  if  the  style  of  the 
piece  influences  the  mood,  then  it  is  the  quality  of 
the  piece,  and  not  the  inherent  individuality  of  the 
key,  which  creates  the  impression. 

Second,  the  force  of  comparative  impressions  has 
already  been  touched  upon.  Unquestionably,  C  major 
will  sound  brilliant  if  it  appears  abruptly  after  some 
distant  flat-key  (say,  A-flat) ;  but  will  sound  somber 
if  taken  in  the  same  manner  after  a  distant  sharp- 
key  (say,  E).  This,  I  know,  does  not  disprove  the 
independent  vibratory  degree  peculiar  to  C,  but  it 
implies  how  great  a  portion  of  the  supposititious 
“mood”  of  a  key  may  be  due  to  comparison  with 
other  keys. 

Third,  it  is  quite  probable  that,  after  hearing  a 
certain  composition  several  times  in  its  particular 
key,  the  least  observant  of  us  would  notice  the  effect 
of  its  transposition  into  a  different  key;  and  quite 
probable,  too,  that  the  change,  in  effect,  would  be 
attributed  to  the  “moods”  of  the  keys,  whereas  it  is 
actually  the  character  or  mood  of  the  piece  disturbed 
by  change  of  association.  If  it  be  a  vocal  composi¬ 
tion,  the  text  (with  its  vastly  greater  distinctness 
of  mood)  will  infuse  its  atmosphere  into  the  music, 
imparting  to  it  a  character  easily  mistaken  for  its 
own.  Our  impression  of  a  key  may,  I  believe,  be 
influenced  by  other,  purely  personal,  associations. 

Fourth,  the  influence  of  external  conditions  upon 
the  character  of  certain  keys  is  a  very  real  and  un- 
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mistakable  factor.  On  the  stringed  instruments  of 
the  orchestra  (and  in  violin  music  generally)  the 
keys  of  G,  D,  and  A  sound  more  sonorous  than  the 
others,  because  of  the  frequency  of  the  open  strings, 
with  their  rich,  free  tone,  upon  the  dominating  scale- 
steps.  And,  similarly,  the  flat-keys  are  richer  in  the 
brass  instruments  because  of  the  greater  prevalence 
of  open  tones.  Keys  which  require  almost  constant 
“fingering'’  are  certain  to  convey  a  more  cramped, 
constrained  impression,  than  those  for  which  the 
accidental  mechanical  formation  of  the  instrument  is 
better  adapted.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  from 
a  purely  technical  standpoint;  some  keys  are  much 
more  convenient  to  finger  than  others,  and  the 
bright,  inspiriting  freedom  of  expression  which  nat¬ 
urally  attends  ease  of  execution  is  proportionately 
furthered  or  hampered.  In  the  same  sense,  a  judi¬ 
cious  choice  and  use  of  compass  and  register — be  it 
of  instrument  or  of  voice — must  conduce  to  freedom 
of  utterance  and  brightness  of  mood;  hence,  it  is 
possible  that  the  composer,  in  his  choice  of  key,  could 
be  governed  by  no  more  rational  impulse  than  that 
of  careful  adjustment  of  the  means  to  the  end. 

Summing  up  the  testimony,  it  appears  hard  to 
believe  that  a  major  key  has  any  peculiar  individual 
essence  which  distinguishes  it  inherently  from  its 
major  fellows;  and  altogether  probable  that  the 
so-called  “mood”  of  a  key  is  (to  a  great  extent,  at 
least)  either  an  imaginary  or  an  arbitrary  attribute 
for  which  the  fancy  of  the  person,  or  some  external 

condition  quite  apart  from  the  key,  is  responsible. 

*  *  * 

About  minor  little  need  be  said.  The  minor  mode 
is  a  bent  form  of  the  major  scale ,  as  those  familiar 
with  its  demonstration  in  my  harmony  books  will 
probably  concede.  And  this  artificial  deflection  from 
the  major  form  infuses  a  stronger  dissonant  flavor 
into  the  mode,  giving  it  a  very  decided  character  of 
its  own,  wholly  distinct  from  major.  So  great  is  the 
distinction,  that  the  choice  between  major  and  minor 
is  instantly  determined  by  the  composer,  solely,  I  am 
sure,  upon  the  basis  of  mood  or  atmosphere.  But  it 
is  here,  again,  very  probable  that,  like  the  majors 
inter  se ,  the  minors  are  all  alike, — excepting  in 
■quality  of  vibratory  tension. 


FASHION  IN  MUSIC. 


BY  WILLIAM  D.  ARMSTRONG. 


Does  the  fashion  in  music  change?  Yes.  Like  all 
the  other  arts,  it  has  its  different  epochs  of  progress 
and  decadence.  When  one  analyzes  the  programs  of 
to-day,  he  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  those  com¬ 
positions  so  popular  a  century  ago  are  no  longer  in 
evidence.  If  we  could  hear  Galuppi  playing  his  fa¬ 
mous  toccatas  on  the  clavichord,  we  would  certainly 
be  delighted  with  the  novelty;  but  it  is  much  doubted 
if  they  would  impress  us,  as  they  did  the  poet,  Robert 
Browning.  Both  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  George 
Frederick  Handel  had  their  enthusiastic  admirers. 
Then  came  “Papa”  Haydn,  with  his  sweet,  simple 
style,  followed  by  the  genius  Mozart,  whose  clarity 
of  musical  thought  has  never  been  equaled,  much  less 
excelled.  Finally,  of  the  older  masters,  Beethoven 
added  the  crowning  sheaf,  and  to  the  present  time 
his  writings  have  ever  held  their  own  along  with  the 
music  of  the  future. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  piano  virtuosity.  Through  this  medium, 
the  change  in  the  fashion  of  music  has  been  most 
noticeable.  Starting  with  Czerny  and  Clementi,  we 
arrive  at  the  mighty  collossus,  Franz  Liszt,  who 
transformed  the  piano  into  an  orchestra,  organ,  or 
chorus,  and,  further,  who  played  and  made  fashion¬ 
able  whatsoever  he  choose  to  present  to  the  public. 
He  reawakened  a  love  for  the  music  of  the  masters, 
at  the  same  time  firmly  championed  the  cause  of 
contemporaneous  writers,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Wag¬ 
ner,  and  others.  Whatever  value  critics  may  place 
upon  his  compositions,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  did  more  for  the  interpretative  art  of  music  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 

We  have  had,  and  are  still  enjoying,  the  wierd, 
yet  beautiful,  Norwegian  melodies  of  Edouard  Grieg. 
Madame  Cecile  Chaminade  and  Benjamin  Godard 
have  contributed  much  to  the  romantic  and  modern 
musical  literature.  Whither  we  are  drifting,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  we 
will  never  get  very  far  away  from  Bach,  Handel, 
Beethoven,  and  the  inspired,  musical  Mozart. 


THE  ETUDE 

AROUSE  THE  PUPIL'S  INTEREST. 

1!Y  ROBERT  BRYMER. 


What  a  problem  it  is  after  one  gets  his  pupils 
interested  in  work  to  keep  them  interested!  Our 
more  mature  pupils  whose  minds  are  more  or  less 
disciplined  may  be  encouraged  to  be  faithful  to  what 
we  call  “the  drudgery”  of  learning  to  play  the  piano¬ 
forte;  but  our  young  pupils  will  shirk  the  “grind” 
if  they  can,  simply  because  it  is  uninteresting,  and 
they  “do  not  see  any  sense  in  it  anyway.” 

The  present  writer,  naturally  impatient  and  nerv¬ 
ous,  has  found  that  it  is  not  well  to  grow  impatient 
with  or  to  be  irritated  by  a  pupil  who  is  sincerely 
trying  to  do  as  directed.  And,  in  this  matter  of 
managing  pupils,  or  of  keeping  them  interested,  he 
has  found  an  appeal  to  reason  or  to  common-sense 
usually  all  that  is  necessary.  It  so  happens  that 
most  of  his  younger  pupils  are  boys.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  particularly  interested  in  athletics,  and  in  gym¬ 
nasium  and  the  like.  He  does  not  take  pupils  under 
10  years  of  age.  Granting  that  children  differ  under 
that  age,  they  require  kindergarten  and  class  methods. 

Now,  with  beginners,  whose  interest  we  wish  to 
gain  and  to  hold,  we  must  make  them  see,  and  realize, 
that  certain  playing  (such  as  they  desire  to  attain) 
cannot  be  done  to  their  own  satisfaction  without  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  preparation.  My  pri¬ 
mary  class  (thirteen  pupils,  nine  of  whom  are  boys) 
is  full  of  interest  in  “boxing”  and  “prize-fighting,” 
etc.  (Droll,  is  it  not,  to  associate  in  any  way  music 
with  prize-fighting  or  athletics?)  I  call  the  class 
before  me,  I  appoint  an  hour  at  my  studio,  and  I 
have  them  come  to  me  in  class.  I  have  some  peanuts 
and  some  candy,  which  are  placed  within  reach  of  all 
(and  I  partake  myself,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  sense, 
whatever,  of  formality).  Then  I  show  a  picture  or 
two  (to  the  boys  more  especially)  of  distinguished 
(?)  prize-fighters  or  college  athletes,  and  when  I  see 
that  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  at  just  the  right 
point,  I  speak  of  the  training  these  men  have  under¬ 
gone;  of  the  patience  and  of  the  perseverance  re¬ 
quired  from  each  one,  if  he  would  succeed.  Then 
gradually  (and  somewhat  politically,  perhaps)  I  lead 
up  to  such  piano-playing  as  that  of  Paderewski, 
Bauer,  Gabrilowitsch,  and  other  pianists;  and  to 
Ysave,  Sarasate,  Joachim,  and  other  renowned  violin¬ 
ists  ;  and  I  emphasize  the  training  they  have  pa¬ 
tiently  and  persistently  undergone.  Of  course,  I  enter 
into  quite  a  little  talk  about  these  artists ;  for  young 
pupils  and  beginners  know  very  little  of  such  men. 

The  next  step  is  to  speak  of  muscular  training  as 
applied  to  piano-playing  and  to  point  out  how  very 
much  one’s  fingers  may  and  must  learn  to  do ;  also 
the  hands,  wrists,  arms,  etc.;  and  we  begin  to  put 
each  finger  through  his  gymnastic  exercises ;  we  send, 
in  fancy,  each  finger  to  a  gymnasium  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  developed  just  as  we  should  send  five  small 
athletes.  This  seldom  fails  to  interest  at  the  outset, 
and,  as  the  pupils  progress  (these  younger  ones),  it  is 
not  nearly  so  difficult  as  many  teachers  seem  to  im¬ 
agine  to  keep  them  interested  in  technical  training. 

A  reason  should  always  be  given  that  will  explain 
just  why  we  make  this  or  that  movement.  If  chil¬ 
dren  understand  what  they  are  aiming  at,  in  technical 
training,  they  work  twice  as  willingly  as  well,  and 
twice  as  intelligently.  From  the  outset  refrain  from 
overestimating  technical  ability.  Begin  at  once  to 
impress  upon  each  little  pupil  that  tone  and  expres¬ 
sion  are  the  all-important  things  in  music;  and  it 
surely  is  not  difficult  for  a  teacher,  by  his  own  play¬ 
ing  to  pupils,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
harsh  unmusical  tones  and  tones  that  are  full  and 
musical,  showing  the  different  touch,  the  different 
movement,  the  technic  that  produces  the  two  kinds, 
as  well  as  many  other  varieties  of  tone. 

Then  most  children  are  eager  to  play  “pieces.” 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  keep  up  their  interest  by  mix¬ 
ing  in  plenty  of  melodious  pleasing  music.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  select  little  pieces  that  shall  contain  the 
technical  points  required  for  each  pupil’s  particular 
need.  It  always  pays  to  talk — to  explain  matters — 
to  one’s  pupils:  that  is,  it  pays  in  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
tinued  interest  on  their  part.  In  piano-playing,  in 
analysis,  harmony  (elementary,  of  course),  etc.,  when 
teachers  complain  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility,  of 
keeping  their  pupils  interested,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  teacher  does  not  possess  the  knack  of  presenting 
ideas  to  the  child  mind,  and  before  undertaking  to 
teach  should,  first,  study  child  nature  itself. 


WHAT  IS  A  SONATA? 


BY  DR.  WILIBALD  NAGEL. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  FLORENCE  LEONARD. 


What  is  a  sonata?  The  question  is  shorter  to  ask 
than  to  answer.  To  follow  all  the  changes  in  the 
significance  of  the  word,  several  centuries  old,  re¬ 
quires  time.  We  will  consider  it  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  sonata  meant  a  composition  per¬ 
formed  by  instruments  only,  and  was  used  as  the 
opposite  of  cantata ,  which  meant  something  sung. 
Next,  as  musical  expression  developed  further,  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  music  of  religious 
character  and  secular  music.  So  in  the  seventeenth 
century  we  hear  of  sonata  da  camera,  and  sonata  da 
chiesa.  But  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  two 
did  not  last  very  long  and  movements  from  one  were 
used  for  the  other,  till  polyphonic  writing  alternating 
with  dance-forms  made  up  a  single  work. 

It  was  the  predecessor  of  J.  S.  Bach,  at  St. 
Thomas’s,  Joh.  Kuhnau  (1667-1722),  who  adapted  the 
sonata  da  camera  to  the  klavier.  But  the  style  of 
his  sonatas  is  not  yet  that  of  the  followers  of  Bach. 
For  the  great  genius  of  Bach  carried  the  art  of 
polyphony  to  such  marvelous  heights  of  perfection 
that  nothing  remained  for  his  followers  but  to  strike 
out  in  new  paths  or  fall  into  empty  formalism.  “In 
new  paths,”  I  have  said,  but  they  were  not  entirely 
new,  for  the  rococo  style  which  followed  can  be  found 
also  in  Bach’s  writings.  Among  many  contemporaries 
the  name  of  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  is  especially  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  elaborate  rococo  writing,  which  did 
not  confine  itself  strictly  to  any  given  number  of 
parts.  It  developed  first  in  France,  and  then  the 
French  pieces  were  imitated  in  Germany. 

But  when  this  style  of  writing  had  passed  under 
the  influence  of  German  thought  it  resulted  in  music 
of  quite  a  new  character,  and  this  new  influence  we 
must  assign  to  Domenico  Scarlatti.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  his  music  was  entirely  homophonie, 
that  is,  consisting  of  one  melody-voice,  with  other 
accompanying  voices ;  but  very  much  of  it  does 
present  that  characteristic,  which  is  quite  the  op¬ 
posite  of  its  polyphonic  forerunners  in  which  all  the 
voices  were  of  approximately  equal  value.  One  more 
point  must  be  noticed  here, — that  the  form  of  the 
sonata  was  in  two  parts,  and  that  the  sonata  itself 
was  only  in  one  movement.  From  this  time  dates 
the  developing  process  of  the  real  sonata,  and  the 
names  which  lead  by  gradual  steps  to  it  are  J.  S. 
Bach,  Chr.  Graupner,  Fasch,  the  Mannheim  School. 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  Johann  Christoph  Bach, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart. 

The  result  of  the  lifework  of  these  men  was  that 
the  sonata  finally  took  a  certain  permanent  form. 
The  first  movement  was  distinguished  by  two  themes. 
These  themes  were  contrasted  in  rhythm  and  key,  and 
joined  together  according  to  certain  rules.  These 
two  themes  and  the  ones  spun  out  from  them  domi¬ 
nated  the  whole  first  division  of  the  movement,  and 
so  strongly  that  after  the  second  theme  had  been 
given  out  it  led  on  to  the  ending,  in  its  own  key, 
and  that  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  division. 

Then  followed  another  division.  Its  beginning  was 
marked  by  the  double  bar.  This  was  called  the  de¬ 
velopment,  or  working  out.  In  the  early  forms  (with 
Graupner  and  others)  it  was  written  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  fugues,  of  which  one  of  the  laws  was  that  the 
theme  should  be  answered  or  imitated  a  fifth  above. 
But  when  the  freer  style  of  writing  was  in  use  that 
strict  imitation  had  to  be  abandoned.  Furthermore 
the  attempt  was  made  to  use  parts  of  the  theme 
instead  of  the  whole,  for  the  development,  and  to 
carry  them  into  different  keys,  sometimes  far  away 
from  the  original  one.  In  this  division  the  climax  of 
the  piece  was  reached,  and,  like  the  ending  of  the  first 
division,  it  led  back  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
division. 

The  new,  or  third,  division  was  on  that  account 
called  the  reprise,  or  recapitulation.  But  it  was  sel¬ 
dom  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first  division.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  embellish¬ 
ments  and  little  extensions  of  the  thought. 

These  three  divisions  constitute  the  regular  sonata 
form,  in  its  first,  strictly  constructed,  movement. 

The  other  movements  of  a  sonata  follow  each  other 
in  freer  order,  and  are  not  so  closely  bound  by  laws 
of  construction  as  the  first,  or  sonata  movement. 
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Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


The  Art  of  Never  Forgetting. 

To  place  the  foregoing  title  at  the  head  of  an 
article  is  almost  tantamount  to  insuring  its  being 
read  by  everyone,  so  common  is  the  infirmity  of  for¬ 
getting,  and  so  universal  is  the  desire  of  improving 
the  memory.  But,  alas,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
little  more  than  a  title,  for  readers  will  not  find 
here  a  consideration  of  the  various  mnemonic  systems 
that  have  been  so  extensively  advertised;  neither  is 
it  possible  to  suggest  a  single  system  that  may  be 
guaranteed  to  overcome  the  common  habit  that  many 
pupils  show  of  forgetting  things  as  fast  as  told  to 
them.  Many  teachers  soon  learn  to  recognize  this 
as  one  of  the  constant,  but  disagreeable,  factors  in 
their  work  that  must  be  put  up  with.  Others  are 
dismayed  and  discouraged  by  it,  and  even  threaten 
to  abandon  the  pupils,  as  is  instanced  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  which  has  been  sent  in  to  this  department 
of  The  Etude,  and  which  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
complaint: — 

“I  wish  some  experienced  teacher  would  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  pupils  who  forget  things 
as  fast  as  learned.  I  have  several  children  8 
and  10  years  of  age  who  are  really  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  in  this  respect.  They  forget  even  the  most 
common  notes.  I  feel  tempted  to  dismiss  them, 
but  a  friend,  who  is  a  successful  teacher  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  advises  me  to  keep  on,  as  long  as  I  am 
doing  all  in  my  power  and  their  parents  are  sat-  , 
isfied.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  discouraging,  to 
say  the  least.” 

It  may  be  said  that  a  thing  can  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  has  never  been  learned.  To  forget  implies 
that  a  thing  has  been  once  remembered.  A  good  deal 
of  this  so-called  forgetting  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  cannot  be  thus  termed  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  knowledge  has  never  been  acquired, 
in  the  first  place ;  so  how  can  it  be  said  to  have  been 
forgotten?  So  that  the  real  point  at  issue  is:  How 
to  get  the  pupil  to  fix  his  attenion  with  sufficient 
strength  upon  the  information  to  be  acquired  so  that 
he  may  learn  it.  Children’s  minds  proverbially  wan¬ 
der  to  a  thousand  and  one  things  in  which  they  mo¬ 
mentarily  become  interested,  especially  if  there  be 
things  that  they  are  in  haste  to  become  engaged  in; 
so  that  the  teacher  constantly  finds  them  not  paying 
the  least  attention  to  what  he  is  telling  them.  Un¬ 
trained  adult  minds  are  equally  bad,  constantly  re¬ 
verting  to  things  in  which  they  happen  to  be  inter¬ 
ested,  and  more  exasperating,  for  we  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  them.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  constant 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  secure  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  pupil,  and  doubtless  this  fact  has  been 
the  incentive  that  has  led  to  the  innumerable  modern 
systems  of  teaching,  kindergarten  and  otherwise,  that 
are  being  so  urgently  advocated. 

In  the  pupil’s  successful  prosecution  of  his  study 
there  are  two  main  factors  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration, — attention  and  practical  application.  Most 
important,  although  perhaps  only  on  account  of  pri¬ 
ority  in  study,  is  the  first.  It  is  the  never-ending 
problem  in  the  teacher’s  mind, — how  to  gain  and  hold 
the  pupil’s  attention.  Oftentimes  what  is  apparently 
a  forgetting  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  more  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  fix  his  attention.  The 
pupil  will  remember  better  when  exercising  his  mem¬ 
ory  in  an  unconscious  way,  which  is  only  another 
manner  of  saying,  when  he  is  interested,  and  there¬ 
fore  unconsciously  fixing  his  mind  upon  what  is 
being  imparted. 

The  teacher’s  first  endeavor,  then,  will  not  be 
primarily  to  cause  the  pupil  to  remember  certain 
things,  but  to  win  the  pupil.  This  is  the  vital  point 
of  successs  with  the  pupil,  the  gaining  of  his  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  through  that  his  interest,  and  through 
that  his  endeavor  to  do.  It  is  impossible  to  win  and 


hold  unless  we  also  feel,  and  it  is  only  through  sym¬ 
pathy  that  sympathy  can  be  awakened.  The  most 
successful  teachers  with  children  are  those  that  take 
a  natural  interest  in  them  and  their  affairs.  They 
are  quickly  responsive,  and,  like  the  popular  notion 
as  to  dogs,  have  an  intuitive  sense  that  indicates 
who  does  and  who  does  not  like  them.  In  order  to 
win  a  child’s  sympathy,  then,  it  is  paramount  that 
one  first  make  him  feel  that  the  things  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  are  of  first  importance,  as  they  are,  indeed, 
to  him.  This  done,  his  attention  is  gained,  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  at  least. 

The  next  thing  is  to  hold  it,  and  get  him  to  apply 
it  to  other  things,  and  it  is  along  these  lines  that  the 
teacher  will  show  his  ingenuity.  Having  made  the 
child  feel  that  you  think  that  his  affairs  are  of  the 
most  importance,  then  begin  to  induce  him  to  sup¬ 
plement  them  with  music,  which  he  must  learn  to 
think  will  be  interesting  too.  Some  teachers  have 
an  air  of  informing  their  pupils  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  the  studio  that  everything  except  the  subject  of 
music  must  be  dropped,  and  their  entire  attention 
given  to  that  during  the  lesson  hour.  This  is  a  very 
good  attitude  to  assume  with  professional  students 
of  adult  age,  but  it  will  not  do  with  children.  They 
will  gradually  learn  the  meaning  of  the  lesson  hour, 
but  will  resent  it  if  too  bluntly  thrust  upon  them 
at  the  start. 

Children  generally  begin  their  music  study  with 
one  of  two  attitudes  of  mind;  either  one  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  having  started  because  told  to  do  so  by  their 
parents,  or  filled  with  delight  at  the  pretty  music 
they  expect  to  begin  playing  at  once.  The  first  wi  1, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  win,  especially  through  their 
music,  to  which  they  are  indifferent.  The  second 
will  be  easily  won,  and  as  easily  lost  if  they  are  dis¬ 
illusioned  too  abruptly  in  regard  to  their  music.  Dis¬ 
illusioned  they  certainly  will  be  when  they  discover 
that  they  cannot  begin  at  once  to  play  “pretty 
tunes,”  and  therefore  their  attention  must  be  gained 
largely  through  other  matters  while  they  are  being 
cautiously  carried  through  the  preliminary  drudgery 
of  learning  to  manage  the  fingers  on  the  keyboard. 

The  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  the  awak- 
ning  and  application  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  supply  a  good 
deal  of  this,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  study,  but 
it  must  not  continue  indefinitely.  Win  the  pupil’s 
sympathy  then,  and  through  that  his  attention,  and 
then  cautiously  endeavor  to  get  him  to  apply  it  to 
his  music.  Argument  and  explanation  will  count 
for  little  or  nothing  with  young  children,  for  they 
have  not  developed  the  capacity  of  comprehending  the 
real  meaning  of  such  things.  They  will  consent 
amiably  to  the  existence  of  things  as  long  as  they 
do  not  find  them  disagreeable.  But  as  soon  as  th  ir 
antipathy  is  aroused  then  trouble  begins.  All  the 
various  plans  that  have  been  invented,  kindergarten 
and  others,  for  interesting  children  may  well  be  made 
use  of.  And,  above  all,  try  to  make  parents  under¬ 
stand  that  children  should  not  be  expected  to  learn 
too  much,  especially  with  school  duties  to  be  attended 
to  in  addition  to  music.  Having  gained  the  attention 
of  a  pupil,  and  having  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
apply  it  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  first  step  and  a 
most  important  one  in  his  remembering  what  he 
learns  has  been  attained. 

Most  persons  remember  well  only  that  which  they 
make  practical  application  of.  If  the  child  is  musical, 
you  can  arouse  his  interest  in  pretty  tunes,  and  he  will 
easily  remember  them.  But  notation  and  nomen¬ 
clature  is  apt  to  bore  him  dreadfully.  The  best  plan 
to  use  in  trying  to  fix  his  attention  upon  these 
things  so  that  he  will  remember  them  is  to  have  him 
write  them.  Spend  a  part  of  each  lesson  at  this,  and 
give  him  small  tasks  to  work  out  for  himself,  and 


you  will  find  this  a  practical  application  of  what  you 
show  him  that  will  be  of  great  help.  Nothing  helps 
the  child  to  learn  the  notes  like  this.  Begin  with 
the  treble  clef  and  let  the  bass  follow  later.  Give 
him  words  to  write  with  notes  on  the  staff.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  first  three  letters  will  spell  “cab,”  and  you 
can  make  a  good  many  words  with  the  seven  letters 
of  the  musical  alphabet.  This  will  assist  him  thor¬ 
oughly  to  understand  the  letters  and  their  manner  of 
use,  and  a  child  only  remembers  what  he  thoroughly 
understands.  You  may  be  able  to  offer  him  some 
trifling  reward  for  doing  his  work  well,  and  this  will 
assist  him  in  taking  an  interest. 

The  same  process  may  be  taken  in  teaching  time. 
Let  the  exercises  be  simple,  however,  and  devoid  of 
complications.  Let  him  fill  up  measures  with  notes 
of  various  values,  and  arranged  in  many  ways  as  to 
time.  Let  him  draw  lines  side  by  side  to  represent 
the  relative  length  of  the  notes,  or  invent  any  other 
scheme  that  will  help  to  make  it  interesting.  If  you 
can  succeed  in  making  a  sort  of  game  of  it,  all  the 
better.  The  child  is  most  likely  to  remember  what 
is  made  play  for  him.  Use  all  your  ingenuity  along 
these  lines  and  you  will  find  the  result  will  repay  you 
for  your  pains,  unless  it  may  be  in  a  few  extreme 
cases.  There  are  without  doubt  occasional  pupils 
so  devoid  of  musical  proclivities  as  to  render  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  teach  them  almost  hopeless.  But  as  to  the 
generality  of  the  work  you  mention,  do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Your  experience  is  a  common  one.  In¬ 
stead  of  dismissing  the  pupils,  study  to  find  ways  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties.  And  do  not  forget  that, 
in  music  teaching,  eternal  repetition,  as  well  as  vigi¬ 
lance,  is  the  price  of  success.  Constant  reviewing  of 
everything  will  be  necessary,  especially  all  points  of 
notation,  nomenclature  and  terminology  generally. 
The  kindergartners  are  successful  with  children; 
study  up  their  methods  and  find  out  what  they  con¬ 
tain  for  you  that  will  help  you  in  your  work.  You 
will  find  something. 

Home  or  Studio  Teaching. 

Should  the  pupils  come  to  the  teacher’s  studio,  or 
should  the  teacher  go  to  the  pupil's  home?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  constantly  discussed  and  as  constantly 
left  unsettled;  and  for  the  reason  that  such  things 
are  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  individual  circum¬ 
stance.  Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  may  need  to  be  said  again  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  new  generations  of  teachers.  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Wyman  has  sent  in  to  this  department  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  experience.  His  method  is  undoubte  Ily 
best  for  him  under  present  conditions.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  these  conditions  may  change  for  him, 
when  he  may  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  make  o4her 
plans.  Others  of  the  readers  of  The  Kouxd  Table 
who  are  similarly  situated  will  probably  be  helped 
by  his  experience. 

“In  looking  over  my  files  of  The  Etude  (which 
are  an  indispensable  help  to  me  in  my  work)  I 
remember  one  article  in  particular  in  relation  to 
country  music  teachers.  I  am  one  of  that  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  as  such  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words,  hoping  it  may  be  of  value  to  Etude 
friends.  I  find  that  I  have  better  success  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  lessons  at  the  homes  of  my  pupils,  al¬ 
though  there  are,  of  course,  some  disadvantages, 
such  as  transportation,  weather  inclemencies, 
etc.  Nevertheless  I  obtain  in  that  way  results 
that  are  infinitely  more  satisfactory. 

“In  receiving  new  pupils,  the  teacher  assumes 
responsibilities,  greater,  perhaps,  than  he  realizes, 
with  so  many  varying  conditions  and  peculiarities 
to  encounter  and  overcome.  There  is  the  ap¬ 
parently  stupid  pupil,  who  in  reality  may  prove 
very  bright  along  many  lines;  the  indifferent 
pupil  who  only  takes  music  because  ‘mamma’ 
wishes  him  to;  the  musically  apt  pupil,  who 
is,  however,  very  slow  with  the  mechanical  use  of 
the  hand;  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  country  teacher  necessarily  has  to  meet  most 
of  these  difficulties  with  young  pupils,  and  it  is 
by  going  into  their  homes  and  studying  the  home- 
life  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  reared  and  surrounded  that  the  visiting 
teacher  has  the  advantage  over  the  studio 
teacher.  By  observing  all  these  things  he  may 
be  enabled  to  govern  himself  accordingly,  and 
so  shape  his  teaching  as  to  exercise  a  strong  and 
helpful  influence  over  those  placed  in  his  charge.” 

(Continued  on  page  380.) 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MUSICAL  CLUB. 

ONE  FORM  OF  PROMOTING  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP 
AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  MUSICIANS. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 


In  his  absorption  in  artistic  pleasures  and  duties, 
the  professional  musician  is  wont  to  neglect  that 
social  contact  with  his  fellows  which  in  other  profes¬ 
sions  has  been  found  productive  of  much  good  to  the 
individual  and  in  a  reflex  way  to  his  profession.  It 
may  be  alleged  that  the  musician  is  less  sociable 
than  his  neighbors,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  his  in¬ 
frequent  attendance  on  social  gatherings.  This  is  a 
matter  which  has  its  root  in  his  absorption  in  his 
profession  and  its  varied  duties,  rather  than  in  any 
lack  of  gregariousness,  for  the  musician  is  at  heart  a 
sociable  sort  of  animal,  he  simply  has  not  the  time 
or  spirit  for  the  inanities  of  society  small-talk. 

This  is  a  condition  that  may  militate  against  his 
financial  well-being,  as  proved  by  the  snobs  and 
quacks  of  the  profession  whose  main  hold  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  made  by  an  ever-ready  “glad  hand”  extended 
in  a  social  way.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  speak 
of  the  musician  in  society  at  this  time.  “The  mu¬ 
sician  among  musicians”  would  be  a  better  topic  for 
this  sketch. 

When  one  does  not  know  a  man  one  is  likely  to 
think  that  man  an  ignoramus  and  perhaps  rather  a 
“chump.”  When  one  is  not  known  by  his  fellow- 
teachers,  that  is  probably  their  idea  concerning  him. 
Consequently,  any  method  by  which  men  of  the  same 
profession  can  come  to  know  each  other  better  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  larger  esteem  for  the  individual 
by  his  fellows.  But,  standing  in  the  way  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  for  this  purpose,  is  that  monumental  bug¬ 
bear,  professional  jealousy.  Once  that  is  overcome 
the  results  are  sure  and  profitable. 

It  is  of  one  plan  for  getting  professional  musicians 
together  in  good  fellowship  that  I  wish  to  write. 
The  club  of  which  I  speak  is  not  the  only  one  of  the 
sort  in  the  country;  there  are  others,  but  their  num¬ 
ber  is  not  large.  And  the  results  are  so  satisfactory 
that  the  plan  may  commend  itself  to  teachers  in 
other  cities  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  in  operation. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  few  congenial  spirits  issued  a  call 
to  the  male  members  of  the  profession  in  good  social 
and  professional  standing  to  meet  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  club  which  should  bring  its  members  to¬ 
gether  socially.  Notice  the  limitations.  Only  gentle¬ 
men  were  invited,  not  to  disparage  the  women  of 
the  profession,  but  that  there  might  be  less  of 
formality  about  the  meetings.  Good  social  standing 
was  insisted  upon.  This  was  necessary,  as  in  every 
large  community  there  are  musicians  whose  presence 
in  a  gathering  does  not  raise  it  to  a  higher  level  of 
morality — to  say  the  least.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
truth,  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  other  professions. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  admit  that  there  is  also  a  re¬ 
quirement  necessary  in  the  matter  of  musical  fitness. 
This  is  quite  largely  construed,  however.  (There  are 
those  who  are  so  hard-hearted  as  to  say  that  if  a 
musician  were  to  omit  from  a  club  all  the  musically 
unworthy,  there  would  be  but  one  left  in  the  club — - 
and  be  as  many  clubs  as  musicians.  This  remark  on 
the  side  however.)  Not  every  scraper  of  a  fiddle  or 
producer  of  vocal  cachinations  was  invited  to  mem¬ 
bership.  Those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the  quack 
order  and  those  whose  musical  operations  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  theater  or  saloon  orchestra  were  omitted 
from  the  invitation.  While  it  was  the  intention  to  in¬ 
vite  all  worthy  musicians,  humanity  is  frail,  and  it  is 
possible  some  were  overlooked,  as  is  quite  probable 
in.  a  city  that  has  more  than  three  hundred  teachers. 
For  Los  Angeles  is  the  Mecca  toward  which  all  the 
one-lunged  teachers  in  the  country  turn  wistful  eyes ; 
and  this  is  productive  of  the  calculation  that  there 
are  in  the  city,  on  the  average  just  seven  and  five- 
elevenths  pupils  to  each  teacher.  And  still,  in  all  in¬ 
nocence,  they  come. 

This  club  was  organized  in  an  informal  way  with 
the  following  items  as  its  basis.  They  will  be  stated 
as  concisely  as  possible. 

Name:  “The  Gamut  Club.” 

Purpose:  The  promotion  of  sociability  among  its 
membership  and  a  better  appreciation  of  each  other’s 
powers. 

Meetings:  The  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
6  p.m.,  the  place  to  be  chosen  by  the  “Host.” 
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Program:  The  discussion  of  a  dinner,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  are  made  by  the  same  officer. 

Officers:  President,  Vice-president,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Executive  Committee,  representing  different 
branches  of  the  profession,  Membership  Committee, 
and  Host.  The  former  officers  are  elected  at  the 
first  meeting  in  January;  the  host  is  appointed  by 
the  president  at  each  dinner,  to  serve  in  arranging 
the  next  meeting,  sending  out  notices  of  the  place,— 
of  which  he  makes  the  choice,  generally  a  dining  par¬ 
lor  where  a  private  room  is  to  be  had, — collecting 
the  dues  of  that  meeting  and  settling  with  the 
caterer. 

Membership  fee:  None  for  admission,  $1  for  each 
dinner,  any  remainder  to  go  into  the  treasury. 

Membership:  Applicants’  names  are  to  pass  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  then  to  be  voted  on  by  the  club, 
three  black  balls  rejecting. 

There  are  three  classes  of  membership:  first,  active, 
teachers  in  the  city  and  adjacent  towns;  second,  pas¬ 
sive  musicians  who  are  not  teachers,  but  of  good 
standing;  third,  honorary,  such  artists  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  visiting  the  city,  or  to  whom  the 
club  may  wish  to  extend  such  honor  as  lies  in  its 
power. 

Such  is  the  simple  outline  of  the  Gamut  Club.  It 
has  been  productive  of  much  sociability  during  the 
last  season,  and  was  the  means  by  which  many  teach¬ 
ers  were  enabled  to  extend  their  acquaintance  in  the 
profession.  Its  members  meet  together  as  men, 
not  as  musicians.  Musical  topics  are  not  ta¬ 
booed,  as  in  certain  organizations  of  the  kind,  but 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  membership  does  very 
little  “shop  talk”  during  the  sessions.  They 
sit  at  the  table  from  6  to  8,  and  come  or  go  as  their 
duties  and  engagements  permit.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
officers  in  a  personal  way,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
was  elected  as  president  and  feast-master  the  dean  of 
the  teaching  corps,  a  man  beloved  by  all  his  fellows, 
a  man  about  65  years  young,  whose  good  spirits  and 
jovial  laugh  makes  him  seem  the  junior  of  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  club. 

It  was  hoped  to  enroll  many  of  the  teaching  force 
of  this  city  in  this  matter,  and  the  success  met  with 
has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  Yet 
there  are  always  those  who  are  too  superior  to  min¬ 
gle  with  their  fellows,  or  who  hope  by  their  aloofness 
to  give  a  flavor  of  exclusiveness  to  their  reputations. 
Such  only  exclude  themselves  from  the  esteem  as  well 
as  the  society  of  their  professional  brethren. 

In  smaller  cities  a  similar  plan  could  be  followed, 
with  modifications  to  suit  conditions.  For  instance, 
the  dinner  fee  might  be  set  at  50  or  75  cents;  or  the 
women  of  the  profession  might  be  admitted.  With 
the  bugbear  of  professional  jealousy  buried  deep  out 
of  sight,  and  a  warm  social  spirit  cultivated,  such 
an  organization  can  be  made  productive  of  much 
social  pleasure  to  the  musicians  of  a  community. 

There  can  be  added  the  plan  of  having  a  paper  on 
some  musical  topic  at  each  meeting  and  a  general 
discussion- — if  it  is  desired  to  bring  “shop  talk”  into 
the  sessions  at  all;  or  there  can  be  arranged  through 
the  club  concerts  for  worthy  objects.  But  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  think  that  if  such  an  organization 
sticks  closely  to  the  lines  of  the  club  mentioned  above 
there  is  more  relaxation  from  professional  duties,  less 
friction,  and  more  sociability  engendered. 


CHANGING  A  PUPIL’S  VIEWPOINT. 


BY  EDWARD  HALE,  A.M. 


I  have  recently  been  taught  a  lesson  which  I  want 
to  set  down  before  the  impression  of  it  wears  off ;  for 
my  own  sake,  and,  it  occurs  to  me,  for  the  sake  of 
some  other  teacher  that  may  not  yet  have  had  it 
impressed  upon  him  as  I  have.  Not  so  much  because 
it  is  new  as  because  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
neither  example  nor  discussion  exhaust. 

I  have  a  pupil  who  puzzled  me  by  failing  to  do 
very  simple  things — to  observe  a  sf,  a  short  phrase, 
a  dotted  note,  and  the  like.  When  I  would  stop  her 
and  ask  if  she  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  such 
signs,  she  would  always  reply  that  she  did,  but 
I  could  never  get  her  to  tell  why,  then,  she  did  not 
obey  them.  She  “thought  she  had  it  all  right  until 
she  came  to  the  lesson,  and  then  she  found  she  was 
wrong,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  could 
never  learn  to  play!” 

To  my  discredit  this  went  on  for  some  time.  A 
teacher  should  never  allow  such  a  thing  to  go  on. 
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To  detect  a  difficulty  without  delay  and  to  run  it 
down  and  root  it  out  is  a  piece  of  the  teacher’s  in¬ 
dispensable  technic  to  be  practiced  without  stint  until 
the  trick  is  caught.  Finally  I  had  it  out  with  her. 
It  came  to  the  surface  one  day  when  I  was  inquiring 
into  what  original  work  she  had  attempted. 

And  then  1  found  that  she  was  peculiarly  gifted. 
She  had  actually  written  a  good  deal  of  music,  some 
of  which  she  afterward  brought  to  me.  Crude  and 
incorrectly  written  down  I  found  it,  but  full  of 
original  thought  and  promise.  She  had  come  to  me 
after  four  years’  study  with  another  teacher.  I 
asked  if  she  had  showed  her  pieces  to  him,  and  she 
said,  yes,  and  that  he  had  laughed  at  her,  and  she 
had  never  dared  to  show  them  again  until  I  had 
demanded  them  of  her. 

Here,  by  the  way,  is  another  lesson  worth  not¬ 
ing.  The  piano  teacher  cannot  be  excused  for  nar¬ 
rowing  his  service  to  the  mere  teaching  of  his  in¬ 
strument.  He  is  bound,  if  he  but  know  it,  to  be  com¬ 
petently  alive  to  all  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  his 
pupil,  at  least  so  far  as  music  is  related.  Here  is 
a  young  woman  with  a  gift  for  melody  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  make  her  heard  from  by  and  by,  but 
which  came  near  being  wasted,  just  because  her  piano 
instructor  failed  of  being  a  musician  and  a  true 
teacher. 

Further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  strong  sympathy  with  some  of  the  composers,  but 
not  with  others.  She  could  see  nothing  in  Beethoven, 
but  was  enchanted  with  Mozart  and  Schubert.  And 
there  lay  the  explanation  of  the  specific  difficulty 
which  had  shown  itself.  In  her  the  common  refusal 
of  the  mind  to  attach  itself  to  what  has  no  in¬ 
terest  for  it  is  accented.  She  simply  cannot  at¬ 
tentively  study  Beethoven.  Yet  it  was  Beethoven 
she  had  particularly  studied  for  a  long  time.  She 
thought  she  ought  to  like  him,  and  although  I  had 
repeatedly  inquired  after  her  attitude  toward  him 
she  had  never  confessed  the  truth.  And  then  it  was 
part  of  the  Conservatory  curriculum  and  had  to  be 
prepared  for  examination. 

This  discloses  a  fundamental  weakness  of  the  music 
school.  The  modern  world  is  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  young  people  cannot  be  educated  in  droves,  how¬ 
ever  much  instruction  may  be  administered  in  that 
way.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  this  is  true 
in  science  and  letters  it  must  be  doubly  true  in  art. 
Music  teaching,  if  it  is  to  serve  any  adequate  pur¬ 
pose,  must  be  intimate  and  individual  to  the  last 
degree.  A  curriculum  is  an  absurdity.  The  utmost 
liberty  must  be  allowed  to  teacher  and  to  pupil,  and 
the  teacher  who  can  find  it  possible  to  adhere  in¬ 
flexibly  to  a  prescribed  course  is,  in  fact,  precisely 
the  teacher  for  a  school  that  prescribes  a  course. 
And  the  two  together  may  succeed  in  effecting  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  performance  of  various  sorts;  but 
education,  never! 

The  pupil  we  are  discussing  had  to  do  the  Bee¬ 
thoven  she  despised  and  missed  the  Mozart  she 
yearned  for.  And  when  I  found  that  out  I  said: 
“You  may  lay  away  your  Beethoven  on  the  top  shelf, 
and  you  shall  have  Mozart  and  Schubert  to  your  full 
heart’s  content;  for  if  you  love  these  two  you  love 
the  best,  and  by  and  by  you  will  find  that  Beethoven 
has  uttered  what  they  left  unsaid.  They  will  teach 
you  how  Beethoven  is  to  be  loved!” 

At  the  next  lesson  she  brought  me  the  C  minor  im¬ 
promptu.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears!  It  was 
the  same  girl,  apparently,  but  it  was  not  the  same 
playing.  And  not  the  same  girl,  either,  I  reflected. 
Before,  some  obscure  outpost  of  her  mind  had  been 
doing  the  work,  now  it  was  her  whole  mind  that  was 
engaged,  and,  more  than  that,  her  whole  heart.  There 
is  nothing  like  joy  to  sharpen  the  faculties.  Since 
that  she  has  indeed  been  another  girl,  and  neither 
she  nor  I  have  to  complain  that  what  she  thought 
was  all  right  proves,  at  the  lesson,  to  need  over¬ 
hauling.  And  she  is  no  longer  seriously  troubled 
with  a  conviction  that  she  can  never  learn  to  play 
the  piano. 


A  pianist  who  knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
vocal  music  cannot  use  his  instrument  to  the  best 
advantage;  cannot  make  it  sing,  the  greatest  desid¬ 
eratum  in  piano  playing.  His  work  otherwise  is 
mechanical  in  the  extreme;  his  piano  nothing  but  an 
arrangement  of  inverted  trip  hammers  of  a  mild  sort, 
which  he  works  with  more  or  less  of  technical  ability 
or  agility,  if  you  please,  the  effect  of  which  is  a  par¬ 
rotlike  performance  devoid  of  all  real  music. 


How  to  get  pupils  is,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  not 
so  serious  a  matter  as  how  to  keep  them  after  they 
have  been  secured.  The  average  teacher  loses  sight 
of  everything  but  the  upbuilding  of  a  class  from  the 
standpoint  of  numbers.  That  this  policy  is  short¬ 
sighted  is  easily  shown.  Few  teachers  are  so  lucky 
that  their  class  contains  only  such  as  are  studying 
seriously  and  conscientiously.  Indeed,  many  more 
can  tell  a  different  story  and  one  that  is  far  from 
agreeable.  The  duty  before  the  teacher  of  the  present 
day  is  to  win  these  malcontents  into  a  different  view, 
cost  what  it  may  of  energy,  of  thought,  and  even  of 
time,  which  may  be  regarded  as  money.  It  has  been 
said  often,  but  it  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly,  that 
the  teacher  must  be  able  to  give  the  pupil  something 
which  does  really  enter  the  mind  of  the  child  and  be¬ 
come  something  more  than  the  proverbial  “water  off 
a  duck’s  back.” 

A  child  is  too  quick  to  say  “Yes,  ma’am”  in  answer 
to  the  teacher’s  question:  “Do  you  understand?”  The 
child  knows  well  that  this  is  the  quickest  way  out 
of  a  long-winded  argument  which  it  is  not  any  more 
anxious  to  receive  than  the  average  teacher  is  to  give. 
Whether  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  theory  that 
music  should  be  given  in  the  so-called  kindergarten 
form  or  not  we  must  admit  that  the  child  has  to  be 
interested.  This  must  be  done;  there  is  no  more  pos¬ 
sibility  to  achieve  satisfactory  results  without  it 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  music  to  one  who 
had  never  heard  a  musical  sound,  and  therefore  could 
not  conceive  what  it  might  be. 

The  day  of  the  incompetent  teacher  is  passing.  It 
is  passing  because  there  are  so  many  good  ones  able 
to  show  results,  and  results  are  the  only  things  that 
count.  Whether  a  teacher  lives  in  a  town  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants  or  in  the  city  of  New  York,  her 
first  duty  is  to  herself;  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
more  difficult  to  find  time  to  keep  up  one’s  own 
study  in  the  large  city  than  in  the  small  one;  hence 
there  is  one  advantage,  if  not  many  benefits,  in  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  small  center.  If  it  were  possible  to  sum  up 
what  line  of  thought  might  be  of  assistance  to  a 
teacher  it  is  probable  that  he  or  she  would  immedi¬ 
ately  set  to  work  thinking  over  the  pupil  and  what 
to  do  with  it.  A  deeper  and  far  wider  reaching  bene¬ 
fit,  however,  would  arise  from  ceasing  to  think  of 
the  child  and  turning  the  thought  toward  oneself, 
tiying  in  this  manner  to  bring  as  much  study  to 
the  pupil  and  its  requirements  as  the  pupil  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  to  the  teacher. 

A  Child’s  Repertory. 

There  is  probably  no  more  vexatious  question  than 
-  what  music  to  give  to  a  pupil.  The  teacher  rarely 
brings  any  personality  into  the  matter  of  selecting 
repertory  for  a  child. 

The  consequence  of  this  neglect  is  that  here  is  the 
snag  which  wrecks  the  continuance  of  many  pupils 
of  whom  the  teacher  feels  secure  for  many  years.  A 
child  must  have  what  it  wants  in  the  way  of  pieces. 
The  sooner  the  teacher  knows  this  the  better  for  her¬ 
self  and  for  her  pupils.  If  one  teacher  does  not  give 
them,  another  will,  and  she  can  hardly  hope  to  hold 
the  pupil  with  the  odds  against  her.  The  trouble  is 
that  teachers  do  not  examine  carefully  enough  into 
what  is  being  written  to  supply  this  need;  if  they 
did  they  would  find  that  there  have  been  many  who, 
having  seen  these  conditions,  have  written  to  meet 
them.  One  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  any  child  who  did  not  have  enough  grit 
to  rebel  against  month  after  month  of  dry  finger  exer¬ 
cises  would  not  have  enough  music  in  it  to  become 
a  musician  anyhow.  A  child  is  interested  when  it 
sees  form,  when  it  hears  melody,  when  it  realizes 
cause  and  effect,  when  it  understands  and  can  discern 
the  wrong  from  the  right,  when  it  can  follow  a  de¬ 
velopment.  The  study  of  music  contains  all  this  and 
much  more.  It  only  remains  for  the  teacher  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  pupil  upon  these  details.  That  cannot  be 
accomplished  while  spending  months  and  years  per¬ 
haps  upon  the  technical  side.  There  are  few  things 
more  likely  to  cause  a  pupil  to  give  up  in  disgust 
than  to  develop  the  technic  beyond  the  musical  un¬ 


derstanding,  and  unless  a  pupil  is  brought  up  upon 
the  right  sort  of  pieces  this  is  sure  to  occur.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  among  those  who  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  good  teachers.  And  they  are  good,  but  they 
are  in  a  groove,  and  thereby  fail  in  their  undertak¬ 
ing  just  as  an  inferior  teacher  will  fail  in  his. 

The  teacher  who  claims  that  nothing  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  until  there  is  technic  enough  to  do  things 
correctly  is  perfectly  justified  in  this  statement,  but 
it  must  be  apjilied  technic,  and  not  what  may  be 
regarded  as  theoretical  technic.  I  have  known  mu¬ 
sic  students  who  had  enough  technic  to  play  a  Liszt 
rhapsody  but  not  enough  musical  knowledge  to  play 
the  simplest  sonatine.  When  it  came  to  studying 
music — the  real  study  of  music — where  all  this  tech¬ 
nic  might  be  applied  there  was  no  more  patience  left. 
Anything  within  reach  of  the  musical  intelligence 
was  too  easy  anything  on  a  level  of  the  technical 
equipment  was  too  difficult  for  that  stage  of  the  un¬ 
developed  mind. 

No  teacher  can  properly  develop  the  mind  of  a 
pupil  unless  she  begins  with  herself.  There  would 
be  no  slipshod  work  if  all  who  are  teaching  realized 
this  fact.  There  are  no  happenings  in  the  study  of 
music.  Everything  is  cause  and  effect  just  as  in  any 
other  art  or  science.  Nothing  should  be  taken  for 
granted.  Everything  can  be  and  must  be  explained. 
It  remains,  therefore,  with  the  teacher  to  keep  her 
mind  active  upon  every  side  from  which  enlighten¬ 
ment  can  emanate,  whether  this  be  upon  the  details 
of  music  or  upon  the  brain  and  nature  of  the  child. 
People  consider  patience  the  most  indispensable  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  teacher.  It  may  be,  but  it  would  be 
called  into  play  far  less  frequently  if  there  were  a 
greater  proportion  of  direct  application  of  common 
sense  used  in  presenting  a  thought  to  a  pupil.  A 
child  never  forgets  that  the  sun  shines,  that  it  has 
five  fingers,  that  it  lives  in  a  house,  etc.  These  are 
incontrovertible  facts.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
memory.  It  knows  them  because  once  being  able  to 
grasp  these  facts  it  cannot  forget  them  while  reason 
lasts.  And  there  is  no  side  of  music  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  an  equally  forcible  and  incontestable 
manner;  but  it  lies  with  the  teacher  to  present  it, 
and  not  with  the  pupil  to  receive. 

The  Teacher’s  Personality. 

That  personality  plays  a  tremendous  role  in  the 
success  of  a  teacher  can  never  be  doubted.  In  every 
run  of  life  this  attribute  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
because  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  physical  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  mind’s  working.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not, 
or  to  wdiat  degree  it  may  be  so  has  little  bearing 
in  the  case  in  point;  the  fact  remains  that  people 
have  come  to  take  it  as  such,  and  in  consequence 
everyone  who  is  in  contact  in  either  a  business  or 
a  social  way  with  other  people  faces  the  importance 
of  the  part  that  personality  plays  in  life.  If  this 
characteristic  is  important  in  dealing  with  adults  it 
is  a  hundred  times  more  so  when  children  are  con¬ 
cerned,  because  they  are  controlled  entirely  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  not  by  judgment.  If  there  be  any 
other  faculty  at  play  it  is  intuition,  and  then  beware 
for  the  result.  Not  only  do  fools  and  children  tell 
the  truth,  but  oftener  than  not  they  sense  that  inner 
self  which  is  hidden  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
busy  wrorld. 

To  meet  this  side  of  a  child’s  nature  will  require  a 
steady  control  of  self,  and  b'y  this  control  the  nature 
must  conform  to  higher  ideals  and  to  more  ennobling 
thoughts.  Thus,  indeed,  we  are  brought  to  realize 
again  that  “the  child  is  father  to  the  man,”  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  child  the  man  or  woman 
can  come  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  into  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  duty. 

We  often  hear  the  question  propounded  whether 
men  or  women  make  the  better  teachers  for  young 
people.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for  doubt 
that  women  are  by  nature  better  fitted  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  children  who  study  music; 
and  women  who  cannot  adapt  themselves  are  not 
fitted  for  this  class  of  work  any  more  than  are  the 
men  who  cannot  bring  themselves  down  to  the  level 


of  the  kindergarten  w’orker.  It  is  really  bringing 
themselves  up  to  that  height;  but  you  could  never 
make  a  man  believe  this,  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  he 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  seriousness  of  this  is  he 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  teaching  music — or  any  branch,  for  that 
matter — to  children. 

The  Child’s  Personality. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  teaching  children  is  the  personality 
of  the  child.  That  every  child  has  a  distinct  indi¬ 
viduality  and  personality  as  well  is  as  certain  as  it 
is  that  adults  have  these  distinguishing  traits.  There¬ 
fore  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention, 
in  passing,  the  lack  of  reason  shown  in  laying  down 
a  “method”  with  the  expectancy  that  every  pupil 
must  conform  to  the  rules  and  the  system.  There 
should  be  system  in  everything,  it  is  true;  but  there 
can  be  no  possible  system  by  which  each  individual 
pupil  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  that  every 
other  one  is  treated.  It  is  not  any  more  feasible  than 
it  would  be  to  put  every  patient  under  the  same  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  regardless  of  what  might  be  ms  ail¬ 
ment 

For  this  reason  class  work  must  be  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  results  than  individual  lessons,  although  there 
is  much  that  could  be  done  in  class,  much,  indeed, 
that  wTould  give  additional  interest  to  the  study  of 
music  among  children.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  this  is  in  addition  to  personal  lessons,  and  not 
instead  of  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  a  child’s  talent.  There  are  many  other 
sides  of  a  child’s  nature  which  may  entirely  neutralize 
any  talent  that  it  may  have.  And  these  are  the 
sides  of  which  the  average  teachers  know  nothing, 
for  to  them  their  mission  begins  in  counting  one,  two, 
three,  four;  and'  ends  when  the  lesson  period  is  over. 

Now,  as  stated  before,  we  are  getting  further  and 
further  away  from  that  sort  of  teaching,  and  the 
teacher  who  finds  herself  losing  ground  will  do  well 
to  think  over  some  of  these  things  and  study  herself 
and  her  shortcomings  instead  of  worrying  about  the 
popularity  of  the  other  teacher.  We  all  know  that 
people  are  neither  wise  nor  just  in  all  their  dealings, 
and  a  teacher  may  lose  a  pupil  for  no  reasonable 
cause  whatever;  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  you 
have  won  the  pupil’s  allegiance,  and  if  you  are  able 
to  show  results,  it  will  be  very  much  more  difficult  to 
make  a  change  than  it  is  wThen  the  feelings  for  the 
teacher  are  only  lukewarm,  and  the  result  of  a  year 
or  of  two  years’  work  is  not  very  much  argument  in 
favor  of  the  teacher  after  all. 


THE  INFANT  PRODIGY. 


BY  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  and  trying  things  in  the 
life  of  a  professional  musician  is  the  frequent  attack 
of  “infant  prodigy.”  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  he 
is  not  exposed  to  a  more  or  less  virulent  form  of  it, 
and  no  antiseptic  or  vaccination  yet  devised  renders 
him  immune.  He  must  submit  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  he  may — accept  it  as  a  necessary  evil  and  be 
pleasant  about  it.  These  prodigies  are  as  hard  to 
elude  as  the  influenza  in  March,  and  almost  as  com¬ 
mon  as  phenomenal  “first  babies.”  Hardly  a  State 
but  can  boast  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  of  these 
doubtful  blessings,  and  no  teacher  but  finds  them 
the  most  intractable,  difficult,  and  hopeless  of  pupils 
to  deal  with,  even  when  they  condescend  to  take  les¬ 
sons  at  all,  w’hich  is  by  no  means  always  the  case; 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  little  girl  some  years  ago, 
who  played  for  the  writer  “what  the  angels  told  her 
last  Tuesday  morning,”  and  whose  mother  stated 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  let  the  child  study,  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  spontaneous  development  of  her  genius 
would  be  warped  and  hampered  by  the  process. 

The  type  is  well  defined  and  recognizable  a  block 
away.  They  all  come  from  little  country  towns 
where  good  music  is  as  unfamiliar  as  Sanscrit;  con¬ 
sequently  neither  they  nor  their  doting  parents  and 
friends  have  any  definite  standards  with  which  to 
compare  their  crude  efforts,  or  any  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge,  practical  or  theoretical,  of  what  real  music  is 
or  should  be.  They  possess  an  emotional,  dreamy 
temperament,  with  a  strong,  instinctive  desire  for 
artistic  expression,  without  models,  guidance,  or 
clear  purpose;  they  blunder  upon  a  few’  simple,  but 
sweet,  chords  on  the  piano,  which  seem  to  them  and 


their  friends  wonderful  and  original  discoveries,  and 
which  are  discoveries  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
though  they  have  been  the  very  a,  b,  c,  of  music  ever 
since  our  great  grandmothers  studied  the  spinet. 
These  they  combine,  or  rather  put  together  almost 
any  way,  in  an  incoherent,  formless,  meaningless  suc¬ 
cession,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  as  one  who  should 
make  a  poem  out  of  the  phrases,  “How  do  you  do? 
Pretty  well  I  thank  you.”  So  the  tonic  and  domi¬ 
nant  alternate  in  endless  weariness  in  their  so-called 
compositions,  with  an  occasional  trill  or  straight 
arpeggio  run  by  way  of  superlative  embellishment, 
while  their  delighted  friends  stand  by  in  rapturous 
awe  and  cry,  “Behold  a  composer!  A  genius!”  “We 
must  be  careful  with  whom  she  studies,  if  she  study 
at  all.  This  God  sent  gift  must  not  be  tampered 
with.  Mendelssohn  was  a  composer  at  10.  This  lit¬ 
tle  girl  writes  this  wonderful  music  at  9.  A  greater 
than  Mendelssohn  is  here!”  They  make  a  slight  mis¬ 
take  there.  She  could  not  write  a  measure  of  it 
correctly.  She  only  “plays  it  by  ear.”  “Inspiration,” 
of  course;  but  never  mind! 

At  the  first  opportunity  she  is  taken  to  some  well- 
known  professional  musician  whose  name  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  weight  for  his  indorsement  of 
her  marvelous  gifts,  and  then  his  troubles  begin. 
Ostensibly  he  is  asked  for  his  opinion  and  advice, 
but  in  reality  it  is  in  most  cases  only  the  most  un¬ 
qualified  and  wholesale  commendation  that  is  either 
expected  or  desired.  What  is  he  to  do?  The  in¬ 
nocent  child  is  full  of  en.husiasm  and  is  doing  its 
very  best  under  its  pitiful  limitations.  The  heart 
of  the  fond  mother  is  full  of  this  proud  hope.  Both 
are  sincere,  though  wolully  ignorant.  It  were  cruel 
to  be  harsh,  and  the  easiest  and  by  far  the  pleasant¬ 
est  way  for  the  poor  professional  is  to  resist  his  first 
impulse  to  knock  their  heads  together  in  the  hope  of 
knocking  some  common  sense  into  them,  and  pass  it 
off  with  a  few  complimentary  words  of  a  general 
nature  that  shall  mean  little,  and  send  them  away 
rejoicing;  thus  himself  shirking  the  responsibility 
and  letting  the  farce  go  on  to  its  bitter  end,  for  it 
is  sure  to  be  bitter  soon  or  late. 

But  is  this  fair  to  them,  to  himself,  or  to  his  sacred 
art?  No!  better  to  face  the  situation  like  a  man, 
and  be  cruel  now,  that  good  may  come  later,  using 
the  knife  mercilessly,  if  he  must,  for  the  sake  of 
the  possible  future.  Usually  it  will  do  no  good,  but 
it  may,  in  some  cases,  and  is  his  plain  duty,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  disagreeable  and  thankless  the  task.  Better 
say  frankly,  but  kindly: — 

“My  dear  child,  you  are  worse  than  wasting  your 
time.  Anv  half-trained  musician  can  improvise  by 
the  hour  infinitely  better  music  than  you  have  made, 
but  would  never  think  of  calling  it  ‘composing/  or 
of  writing  out  a  measure  of  it. 

“It  is  to  real  music  just  what  a  2-year-old  child’s 
babble  is  to  real  literature,  mere  experimenting  with 
the  first  elements  of  a  language  not  yet  learned.  It 
is  sweet  to  a  child’s  mother,  no  doubt;  but  not  very 
interesting  to  the  world  at  large.  Drop  it  entirely. 
Put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  good  instructor  for 
five  years  at  least.  Work  hard  and  faithfully,  with 
every  faculty  you  possess  strained  to  the  utmost. 
Then,  when  you  have  learned  something  of  musical 
art,  and  what  others  have  done  with  it,  if  you  have 
any  original  ideas  to  express  you  will  know  better 
how  to  formulate  them,  and  you  will  know  better 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  hope¬ 
lessly  commonplace.  What  you,  in  your  inexperi¬ 
ence,  have  taken  for  genius  is  merely  the  blind  grop¬ 
ing  of  your  emotional  nature  for  some  channel  of 
expression.  If  you  were  the  first  and  only  musician 
that  had  ever  lived,  it  might  have  some  value  as  a 
beginning;  but  remember  that  tens  of  thousands 
have  groped  before,  with  a  better  chance  and  to 
greater  purpose. 

“Music  to-day  is  a  well-grown  and  fully  developed 
art,  with  established  forms  and  laws,  with  depths 
and  heights  and  subtleties  of  which  you  do  not  even 
dream.  You  must  know  it  well  to  use  it  success¬ 
fully. 

“But  be  encouraged!  The  fact  that  you  have  been 
able  to  do  even  the  little  that  you  have,  with,  such 
small  material  and  knowledge,  indicates  that  you 
have  a  very  unusual  vein  of  talent,  though  it  is  un¬ 
worked — that  your  emotional  and  esthetical  nature 
is  exceptional;  in  a  word,  that  you  possess  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  which  composers  are  made;  for  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  are  made,  they  do  not  ‘just  grow5  like 
Topsy. 

“It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘genius  is  an  infinite 
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capacity  for  taking  pains.’  It  is  something  more 
than  that,  but  work  is  the  better  half  of  it,  for  true 
genius  is  a  strong  bent  toward,  and  special  capacity 
for,  some  particular  line  of  work,  developed  by  years 
of  toil,  fostered  by  opportunity  and  favoring  condi¬ 
tions,  nourished  by  sacrifice,  and  watered  by  the 
tears  of  it-s  possessor. 

“If  you  have  a  real,  deep,  all-absorbing  love  for 
the  musical  art,  give  yourself  a  chance,  grasp  every 
opportunity,  do  the  best  of  which  you  are  capable, 
learn  always,  starve  always,  work  always,  inces¬ 
santly,  honestly,  relentlessly,  modestly,  and  your  re¬ 
ward  will  come.  At  present  you  are  neither  a  genius 
nor  a  composer,  but  you  may  earn  the  right  to  be 
called  both. 

“Success  be  with  you  in  the  effort,  and  courage  for 
the  thorny,  upward  path!” 


THE  TEACHER  A  TRUSTEE. 


BY  WILLIAM  BENBOW. 


A  teacher  may  have  great  originating  powers, 
yet  after  all  his  greatest  work  comes  from  his  be¬ 
ing  a  trustee  of  experience.  History  tells  him  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  ideal,  method,  and  ma¬ 
terial.  It  records  the  passing  of  this  factor  and 
the  sloughing  off  of  that  excrescence.  It  serves  as  a 
guidebook  along  the  highways  and  bypaths  to  lead 
one  by  the  quickest  and  safest  itinerary  to  his  des¬ 
tination.  The  teacher  studies  and  compares  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  several  routes, 
and  he  counts  the  cost.  He  reads  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  his  fellow-travelers, 
and  he  exchanges  views  with  his  colleagues.  In  this 
way  his  memory  becomes  a  storage  battery  which 
gathers  up  and  carries  forward  ideas,  warnings,  con¬ 
veniences,  and  a  host  of  other  accessory  resources. 
Looked  at  from  another  side,  the  teacher,  in  the 
process  of  collating  and  comparing,  sifts  previous 
experience  and  knows  how  and  when  to  discard  the 
useless. 

The  average  student  is  incapable  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  the  permanently  valuable  and  the  tran¬ 
siently  attractive  in  educational  pursuits.  Left  to 
himself  he  will  almost  inevitably  take  up  with  avid¬ 
ity  the  shibboleth  and  fad  that  looks  and  sounds 
big  for  the  moment.  What  he  needs  most  is  the 
centripetal  bearings  of  experience  embodied  in  the 
teacher. 

Mistakes. 

A  moment’s  thought  of  the  shoals,  reefs,  and  bars 
through  which  the  student  must  steer  his  course  will 
show  the  necessity  of  a  pilot.  What  with  miscon¬ 
ceptions,  miscalculations,  and  misapplications,  the 
aspirant  would  probably  lose  his  rudder  and  founder. 
Such  untoward  experiments  are  costly,  and  many 
brave  strugglers  have  gone  down.  A  man’s  ship 
strikes  a  rock  and  goes  to  the  bottom;  but  at  that 
very  place  the  government  puts  out  a  danger-signal. 
So  the  skilled  teacher  knows  the  shores  and  the 
signs.  Where  are  the  popular  piano  methods  of  fifty 
years  ago?  The  mistakes  and  misdirections  in  them 
have  been  eliminated  and  what  is  good  has  been  con¬ 
served  for  us  and  the  future.  The  lumber  room  of 
the  past,  with  its  worn-out  methods,  burnt-out  the¬ 
ories,  and  its  castoff  clothing — “who  is  enough  for 
these  things”  except  the  mature  teachers?  By  his 
knowledge  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past 
he  is  competent  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  present  in 
method  and  practice.  He  can  discern  what  is  most 
worth  while  in  the  tendencies  and  literature  of  the 
time.  He  is  perforce  conservative  because  he  re¬ 
members  the  passing  of  so  many  Volapuk  and  light¬ 
ning  methods,  and  because  he  has  studied  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  mechanical  contrivance  that  spring  up  every 
century  to  beguile  the  unwary.  The  insight  of  the 
weather-beaten  instructor  serves  for  the  pupil  as  a 
good  accident  policy. 

Economy  of  Process. 

Lessing,  in  his  “Emilia  Galotti,”  makes  a  char¬ 
acter  say:  “On  the  long  journey  from  the  eye 
through  the  arm  into  the  brush  much  leaks  out.” 
To  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  leakage  between  ideal 
and  performance  is  a  vital  part  of  the  teacher’s  task. 
His  expedients  for  saving  time,  labor,  muscle,  and 
nerve  should  be  ready  to  hand.  It  falls  to  his  lot  as 
a  skilful  engineer  to  level  up  the  valley  and  to  “make 


the  crooked  path  straight.”  Is  there  a  more  direct 
course  to  the  attainment  of  some  technical  or  in¬ 
terpretative  point,  he  should  know  it.  The  joining 
of  several  technical  benefits  within  the  scope  of  one 
exercise  in  order  to  save  time  and  nerve  should  be 
an  available  expedient. 

The  student  must  be  encouraged  and  instructed 
to  discover  principles  for  himself,  but  the  teacher 
must  suggest  the  fields  bearing  the  best  yield.  For 
example,  many  of  the  older  books  treating  of 
musical  theory  and  composition  are  of  rich  historical 
value  for  the  advanced  student,  but  the  untutored 
beginner  would  be  hopelessly  bewildered  and  dis¬ 
couraged  should  he  attempt  to  use  them  for  sys¬ 
tematic  self-instruction.  Instead  of  the  big  one-vol¬ 
ume  treatise,  we  can  begin  now  with  a  “First  Year  in 
Theory”  followed  by  a  “Harmony  Primer,”  and  then 
take  up  a  larger  work  leading  to  a  wider  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  details  and  extraordinary  usages.  If  the 
chosen  text-book  contains  too  little  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  contrapuntal  principles,  the  teacher  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  need  from  another  author.  The  harmoniza¬ 
tion  of  melodies  is  treated  in  some  books  very 
meagerly.  Others  say  nothing  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  composition  of  the  melody  itself.  Hence  the 
continual  need  of  an  instructor  who  has  examined 
the  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject  and  is  prepared 
to  give  supplementary  work  to  cover  the  weak  spots 
in  the  several  systems.  The  teacher-guardian  has 
expended  a  vast  amount  of  time  in  this  prepara¬ 
tion  in  order  that  he  may  save  that  precious  time- 
commodity  in  the  case  of  the  pupil. 

Attitude. 

The  more  one  realizes  his  position  as  trustee,  the 
less  emphasis  will  be  put  upon  self,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  further  qualifies  him  for  his  office.  He  will 
seek  the  good  of  his  charge.  It  will  be  his  ambition 
to  transmit  the  heritage  of  the  past  down  to  the 
future  with  interest — that  is,  with  greater  clearness, 
force,  and  applicability.  In  speaking  of  our  sponsor¬ 
ship  Dr.  Hillis  says:  “Death  ends  the  single  life;  but 
our  multiplied  life  in  others  survives.”  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  experience  of  a  missionary’s  wife, 
who  in  youth  studied  music  amid  circumstances  of 
refinement  and  culture.  She  was  married  to  a  young 
preacher  who  in  time  was  sent  to  what  seemed, 
humanly  speaking,  a  hopeless  settlement  in  Alaska. 
After  weeks  of  hard  work,  not  one  of  the  people  in 
that  benighted  community  would  come  to  their  little 
cabin-church.  The  wife  finally  insisted  upon  having 
her  piano  brought  out,  and  amid  many  hardships 
and  at  great  expense  it  was  pulled  and  dragged  many 
a  weary  mile  and  finally  placed  in  the  cabin.  The 
hardened  denizens  would  stop  for  a  moment  on  their 
homeward  trip  to  listen  to  her  music.  Gradually  a 
group  would  gather  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
of  an  evening  to  hear  her  pieces  that  she  had  learned 
in  the  metropolitan  conservatory  in  her  student  days. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  her  good  music  opened  the  path 
for  the  good  tidings  that  lifted  the  neighbors  from 
the  sordid  to  the  imperishable. 

The  spirit  of  copartnership  and  reciprocal  solici¬ 
tude  is,  indeed,  the  “atmosphere”  of  the  true  teacher. 
Remember  how  “Robert  Elsmere”  is  drawn  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  scholar  who  gives  up  teaching  because  he  con¬ 
ceives  himself  to  be  so  much  superior  to  his  audi¬ 
ence.  Beginning  by  despising  others,  he  ends  by 
despising  his  own  powers.  Contrast  such  a  self- 
seeking  attitude  with  the  self-effacement  in¬ 
dicated  by  this  saying  of  Luther:  “Let  no  one 
think  himself  too  wise,  and  disdain  such  child’s 
play.  When  Christ  wished  to  teach  men,  he  be¬ 
came  a  man.  If  we  are  to  teach  children,  we  must 
become  children.”  It  is  as  true  now  as  of  old  that 
“it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faith¬ 
ful.” 


We  have  no  material  of  substantial  standard,  no 
model,  in  the  world  around  us,  by  which  it  can  be 
measured  and  compared.  We  are  conscious  that 
many  things  in  nature  and  in  man  have  close  affini¬ 
ties  with  music;  but  they  seem  fused  into  one  an¬ 
other,  disintegrated  and  polarized  when  they  actu¬ 
ally  touch  the  sphere  of  music.  Music  is  too 
ethereal,  too  volatile,  too  living,  to  be  accurately 
measured  by  any  external  reference.  If  any  such 
references  exist  and  are  ever  found,  they  will  surely 
be  discovered  in  motion  and  color;  yet  even  so  they 
will  in  no  way  supply  the  direct  and  obvious  ex¬ 
ternal  references  in  which  the  other  arts  find  at  once 
their  ideals  and  their  limitations. — Harrison. 
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OUR  FIRST  RECITAL. 


BY  OR  RAX  MATCHETTE. 


We  fully  expected  to  get  rich,  Madge  and  I,  on  the 
proceeds  from  that  first  recital.  We  were  somewhat 
nervous  as  to  the  rendering  of  the  program,  but  as  to 
the  financial  part  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  a  grand  success.  It  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
the  small  town  of  Alton,  just  thirty  miles  from  our 
home.  After  it  had  been  postponed  three  different 
times  we  were  finally  informed  that  we  might  come. 
We  comforted  each  other  with  the  assurance  that 
the  third  time  was  the  charm,  and  boarded  our  train, 
amid  the  encouraging  words  of  our  friends. 

“Eleanor,  don’t  you  get  scared  and  strike  wrong 
notes,”  they  said  to  me,  and  then  turned  to  Madge 
and  admonished  her  not  to  get  frightened  and  lose 
her  breath. 

“Remember,  girls,”  said  our  kind  instructor,  “you 
are  going  to  play  and  sing  before  people  who  raise 
cabbage  and  potatoes  the  year  round,  and  who  will 
never  know  if  you  omit  whole  pages  at  a  time,  or 
whether  your  crescendos  are- as  smooth  as  they  might 
be.  Just  put  as  much  of  yourselves  into  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  your  pieces  as  you  can,  and  now  don’t 
get  nervous.”  He  somehow  failed  to  know,  what  I 
had  long  since  felt,  that  it  is  harder  to  play  before 
people  who  d.o  not  understand  or  appreciate  music 
than  in  a  concert-hall  crowded  with  musical  critics. 

When  we  stepped  upon  the  platform  at  the  end  of 
our  journey  not  a  soul  was  in  sight  and  a  cold,  driz¬ 
zling  rain  was  falling.  While  we  stood  looking  at 
each  other  wonderingly,  a  girl  appeared,  walking 
leisurely  down  the  path  to  the  station.  She  greeted 
us  cordially,  and  we  felt  better  at  once.  We  asked 
if  we  could  not  leave  our  satchels  for  the  dray  or 
some  one  else  to  bring  to  us. 

“We  don’t  have  no  drays  here,”  she  said,  “and  I 
don’t  know  who  else  could  come  for  them.” 

We  had  only  brought  our  evening  gowns  and  a 
few  necessaries  with  us,  but  before  we  reached  the 
end  of  the  half-mile  we  had  to  go  I  felt  as  though 
my  entire  wardrobe  were  crammed  into  that  suit¬ 
case,  and  vaguely  wondered  if  I  should  ever  be  able 
to  lift  my  hands  again  to  the  level  of  the  keyboard, 
for  my  arms  seemed  to  be  parting  at  the  elbows.  At 
length  we  turned  a  corner,  and  there  stood  a  horse 
hitched  to  a  spring-wagon,  into  which  the  girl  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  place  my  suit-case.  I  glanced  at  Madge. 
She  let  fall  her  telescope  with  energy,  and  her  face 
was  very  red,  and  she  looked  angry.  I  felt  that 
way,  but  didn’t  look  it. 

“The  singer  is  going  to  stay  with  the  preacher’s 
family,  and  the  piano-player  is  to  go  with  me,”  and 
she  looked  at  us  inquiringly. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  I  asked  at  once. 

“Two  miles  north  of  town,”  was  her  reply. 

I  looked  despairingly  at  Madge,  and  she  looked  back 
sympathetically  at  me.  “I  should  like  to  go  to  the 
church  and  try  the  piano  first,”  I  said. 

“Oh!  I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  said  the  girl,  “there 
isn’t  any  piano.” 

“No  piano!”  I  screamed.  “Then  how  ax-e  we  to 
give  our  program?” 

“No,  we  couldn’t  get  the  piano  we  expected  to,” 
she  said,  “and  they  wanted  to  postpone  the  recital 
again,  but  father  said  they  might  have  our  piano, 
and  so  they  have  gone  out  after  it.” 

“Oh!”  I  replied,  wondering  why  on  earth  she  didn’t 
tell  that  part  first. 

“I  should  like  to  go  over  to  the  church  anyway, 
and  try  my  voice,”  spoke  Madge. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  modest  little  build¬ 
ing,  Madge  said  quickly,  “Why!  that  church  doesn’t 
hold  five  hundred.” 

“Mercy,  no,  only  two  hundred,”  said  our  companion. 

“Why,  they  told  us  five  hundred,”  Madge  per¬ 
sisted.  “Won’t  it  hold  any  more  than  two  hundred 
at  all?” 

“Yes,  by  putting  in  chairs,  three  hundred  can 
crowd  in,”  she  replied  serenely,  and  opened  the  door. 

The  interior  was  dark  and  very  cold,  the  pews 
were  not  in  order,  the  carpet  was  covered  with  paper 
and  peanut  shells,  and  the  stove  was  choked  with 
ashes.  “Hadn’t  they  better  straighten  this  up,  and 
place  the  chairs  in  the  aisles?”  asked  Madge. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know  as  we  shall  need  them,  and 
it  would  look  funny  to  have  lots  of  chairs  in  here, 
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and  then  not  have  half  the  pews  occupied,”  and  the 
girl  laughed,  but  we  didn’t. 

“How  many  tickets  have  been  sold?”  Madge  in¬ 
quired. 

“About  eighty,”  she  replied,  “and  the  church  didn’t 
think  you  girls  would  care,  so  they  gave  a  ticket  to 
every  boy  who  sold  ten.  Twenty  cents  is  considered 
pretty  high  here.  You  could  have  done  lots  better 
if  you  had  only  charged  a  dime.” 

“I  won’t  sing  for  anyone  for  any  dime,”  snapped 
Madge,  “I  would  as  lief  stand  on  the  street  corner 
and  pass  the  hat.” 

While  we  were  walking  to  the  parsonage  Madge 
and  I  decided  that  I  never  could  ride  two  miles  in 
the  chilly  rain  in  my  thin  gown,  so  she  arranged 
with  the  minister’s  wife  that  I  was  to  come  back 
there  to  make  my  evening  toilet.  Then  I  bade  Madge 
farewell,  and  we  looked  at  each  other  disconsolately 
as  I  climbed  to  my  seat  in  the  spring-wagon,  and  for 
two  miles  faced  the  cold  November  wind  and  the  icy 
rain. 

When  we  entered  the  farmyard  it  was  quite  dusk, 
and  the  men  were  leaving  it  with  the  piano  in  a  big 
wagon.  The  farmhouse  was  all  light  and  warmth 
within,  and  the  housewife’s  cheery  smile  seemed  to 
disperse  much  of  the  gloom  outside. 

The  evening  meal  was  soon  ready,  and  the  table 
literally  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  the  many 
good  things  to  eat.  But  try  as  1  would  I  could 
scarcely  force  anything  down  my  throat,  and  I  went 
through  the  entire  evening’s  program  over  and  over 
again,  imagining  myself  breaking  down  in  some  of 
the  pieces,  and  having  to  leave  the  piano  in  disgrace; 
or  else  attempting  to  turn  the  pages  of  Madge’s 
accompaniments,  and  of  their  tumbling  down  over 
the  keyboard. 

At  last  the  meal  ended,  as  all  things  do,  and  my 
girlish  companion  and  I  were  again  on  the  road.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  and  the  rain  had  turned  to  sleet,  cut¬ 
ting  our  cheeks,  as  the  wind  blew  it  fiercely  into  our 
faces.  My  companion  was  not  in  a  talkative  mood, 
and  my  imagination  began  to  torture  me  again,  for 
1  could  see  all  sorts  of  hobgoblins  along  the  road¬ 
side,  beckoning  to  us,  and  I  began  to  have  visions, 
providing  we  were  kidnapped,  of  Madge  in  her  Swiss 
gown,  with  three  hundred  yards  of  baby-ribbon  sewed 
on  it,  sitting  with  her  hands  folded,  and  trouble  in 
her  big  grown  eyes,  waiting  for  me ;  and  of  the  people 
sitting  in  the  church,  with  their  hands  folded,  and 
impatience  written  all  over  their  faces,  waiting  for 
me  too,  and  still  I  would  not  come. 

But  none  of  these  unfortunate  things  happened,  and 
at  exactly  a  quarter  after  eight,  Madge  glided  down 
the  aisle  and  I  after  her  in  somewhat  of  a  halting 
manner,  as  I  had  to  stop  every  few  steps  to  keep 
from  tramping  on  her  train.  We  had  gone  through 
with  the  whole  program  a  dozen  times  at  home,  and 
never  in  less  than  two  hours,  but  no  one  could  com¬ 
plain  of  its  being  lengthy  that  evening,  for  we  were 
through  in  half  the  above  stated  time.  However,  we 
put  in  the  encores  at  home. 

Two  piano  selections  came  first,  of  course,  and  I 
was  complimenting  myself  upon  the  way  I  was  ren¬ 
dering  Mills’  “Fairy  Lillian,”  and  how  airy  and  fairy 
it  sounded,  when  I  heard  someone  near  the  rostrum 
whisper,  “I  wonder  where  she  got  her  fresh  flowers.” 

I  had  taken  them  ofl'  my  mother’s  last  year’s  hat 
before  I  left  home.  After  that  I  lost  consciousness 
until  I  struck  the  last  chord.  I  looked  around  for 
the  expected  applause,  but  solemn  stillness  greeted 
me.  I  became  a  trifle  excited,  and  rushed  into  “Recol¬ 
lections  of  Home,”  my  next  number.  Three  or  four 
babies  began  to  cry  simultaneously,  so  probably  the 
recollections  of  home  were  not  as  pleasant  as  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  At  any  rate  when  I 
bowed  and  smiled  my  prettiest,  silence  reigned  su¬ 
preme.  It  is  a  wonder  that  my  face  didn’t  freeze 
in  its  smiling  condition,  owing  to  the  chilly  atmos¬ 
phere. 

“They  raise  cabbage  and  potatoes  the  year  round,” 
whispered  Madge,  when  I  returned  to  my  seat  at  her 
side. 

The  next  numbers  went  better.  As  soon  as  Madge 
stepped  upon  the  platform,  everyone  began  to  whis¬ 
per,  and  we  heard  distinctly  many  expressions,  such 
as  “Isn’t  she  beautiful?”  and  “Isn’t  she  charming?” 
So  Madge  felt  well  disposed  toward  the  assembly,  and 
her  first  song,  “My  Dream  of  You,”  by  Rodney,  was 
as  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  Madge  must  have  looked 
dreamlike  in  her  dainty  Swiss  gown,  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  babv-ribbon  on  it.  They  didn’t  applaud 
any,  though,  when  she  finished.  I  noticed  that  all 


through  the  program  they  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  the 
pieces  with  (a)  preceding  them.  Still,  she  sang  Mat¬ 
tel’s  “Dear  Heart”  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and 
the  people  condescended  a  little,  but  the  applause 
was  not  enough  to  merit  an  encore,  so  I  played  the 
“Scarf  Dance,”  which  must  have  sounded  like  a  hand- 
organ,  or  some  other  mechanical  thing  wound  up, 
for  I  felt  in  no  dancing  mood. 

Wollenhaupt’s  “Last  Smile,”  which  is  glad  and  joy¬ 
ous,  instead  of  a  dying  kind,  as  one  would  suppose, 
brought  a  slight  smile  to  some  of  them.  I  was  not 
encouraged  enough,  however,  to  give  the  encore  pre¬ 
pared,  and  Madge  stepped  upon  the  platform  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

Our  instructor  had  made  out  the  program,  and 
most  of  the  selections  were  simple,  though  of  a 
high  class,  such  as  he  thought  the  people  would 
enjoy,  and  which  we  could  render  well.  He  told  us 
it  were  better  to  do  the  little  things  perfectly  than 
to  attempt  the  big  things  and  leave  them  half  done. 
Yet  he  said  there  might  chance  to  be  one  person  in 
the  audience  who  could  appreciate  better  things,  and 
insisted  that  we  each  have  a  more  difficult  number, 
to  show  that  one  person  what  we  were  capable  of  do¬ 
ing.  No  wonder  Madge  trembled,  for  her  next  piece 
was  the  hard  one,  “Stella,”  valse  legende,  by  Faure. 
From  the  way  the  previous  numbers  had  been  received 
she  thought  she  might  as  well  sing  to  the  doorposts. 

I  began  the  accompaniment,  which  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  Madge’s  lips  parted,  and  the  exquisite 
melody  burst  forth.  She  outdid  herself  that  night, 
and  when  she  finished  one  would  have  thought  the 
storm  outside  had  found  its  way  into  the  buildmg. 
Such  a  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feel  1 
have  never  heard  equaled  by  the  same  number  ot 
people.  “They  cultivate  the  esthetic  along  with  the 
cabbage,”  I  whispered  into  Madge’s  pink-shelled  ear, 
a"s  she  went  forward  to  sing  De  Kohen’s  “Winter 
Lullaby.” 

I  was  inspired  by  Madge’s  reception,  and  she  told 
me  afterward  that  she  had  no  idea  Raff’s  “Marchen” 
could  be  made  to  sound  so  beautiful.  •  But  from  the 
■way  the  applause  came,  I  got  it  into  my  head  that, 
since  this  was  my  last  number,  the  people  felt  sorry 
for  me,  and  decided  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  play 
one  of  my  prepared  encores,  which  in  this  case  was 
a  Chopin  “Waltz.” 

Madge  now  had  four  songs  in  succession,  and  then 
the  program  would  be  over.  The  first  was  “My  Old 
Kentucky  Home.”  Madge  had  been  studying  the 
words  to  it  all  the  while  I  played  my  solos.  She  al¬ 
ways  would  have  “Moonshine”  in  the  first  line  in¬ 
stead  of  sunshine,  unless  I  cautioned  her  just  before 
she  began. 

Her  second  “Little  Ones  at  Home,”  was  a  decided 
hit,  and  she  had  to  sing  it  a  second  time  before  the 
audience  would  grow  quiet.  May  be  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  such  a  success,  though,  if  the  infants  had  wailed 
like  they  did  in  my  “Home  Recollections.” 

The  next,  “Annie  Laurie,”  did  not  take  so  well, 
proably  because  it  was  rather  low  for  Madge’s  voice. 
But  the  last,  “O,  How  Delightful!”  was  just  the  one 
for  a  closing  number,  being  in  waltz  time,  and  with 
a  pleasing  melody. 

She  sang  “Cornin’  Through  the  Rye,”  for  an  encore, 
and  then  the  people  came  crowding  up  around  her, 
saying  how  they  appreciated  her  beautiful  songs. 
Then  they  would  shake  hands  with  me  in  a  patroniz¬ 
ing  way,  as  though  I  were  a  painful  necessity.  1 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  my  ride  back  to  the  farm¬ 
house,  which  goes  to  prove  that  one’s  inward  self 
has  much  to  do  with  their  surroundings. 

The  minister  accompanied  Madge  and  myself  to  the 
station  the  next  morning,  and  when  the  train  whis¬ 
tled  he  told  Madge  that  we  must  come  again  and  give 
another  recital. 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  said  Madge,  as  she  ascended  the 
car-steps,  “we  shall  come  back  real  soon.”  When  at 
last  we  were  seated  in  the  car  we  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed. 

“Eleanor,”  said  Madge,  as  she  arrayed  four  silver 
dollars  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  “do  you  remember 
how  much  we  were  to  make  off  of  that  recital?  Five 
hundred  seats,  at  twenty  cents  apiece,  meant  one 
hundred  dollars.  We  were  to  get  half,  that  was 
twenty-five  for  you,  and  twenty-five  for  me.  I  was 
going  to  buy  a  kodak,  a  pair  of  opera-glasses,  and  a 
new  silk  waist  with  my  earnings,  and  you,  do  you 
remember  what  you  were  going  to  do  with  your 
twenty-five  dollars?”  Then  we  looked  at  each  other 
and  laughed  again,  while  the  receding  town  grew  dim 
in  the  distance. 
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THE  ETUDE 


LEARNING  TO  LISTEN. 

BY  DANIEL  BATCHELLOR. 


n. 

In  The  Etude  for  July  we  presented  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  of  listening  to  music.  In  the  present 
issue  we  have  to  deal  with  the  analytic  process,  or 
the  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty.  As  was  before 
indicated,  these  two  functions  should  be  alternated. 
In  early  childhood  the  sympathetic  action  of  the  ear 
naturally  takes  the  lead.  This  is  the  time  of  musical 
absorption,  and  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  music  is  provided  for  the 
child's  receptive  mind.  While  the  ear  is  thus  engaged 
the  thought  activity  should  be  in  abeyance. 

With  the  natural  awakening  of  the  critical  faculty 
exercises  in  musical  analysis  should  be  introduced, 
at  first  casually  and  with  very  simple  forms,  but 
growing  more  frequent  and  complex  as  the  analytic 
power  of  the  mind  develops.  Although  these  two 
kinds  of  ear  exercise  will  be  used  in  varying  propor¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  age  and  musical  condition  of 
the  pupil,  we  must  not  in  any  case  neglect  either, 
both  are  essential  to  a  complete  musical  education. 

Before  going  into  detail  we  must  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  psychology  of  listening.  Quite  recently  we 
have  seen  the  listening  power  of  little  children  over¬ 
taxed  and  weakened  by  energetic  teachers  who 
thought  that  they  were  doing  model  work  in  ear¬ 
training.  The  trouble  was  that  they  were  thinking 
more  of  the  result  to  be  attained  than  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  capacity. 

Perhaps  no  other  mental  exercise  is  so  absorbing 
as  when  the  “soul  intends  itself”  into  the  ear. 
Shakespeare  has  a  fine  passage  bearing  upon  this  in 
his  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  Act  V,  Scene  1:  — 

“Jessica.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 
Lorenzo.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 

For  I  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
****** 

If  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual 
stand, 

Their  savage  eyes  turn’d  to  a  modest  gaze 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music,”  etc. 

Note. — The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  but  the  teacher  should  become  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  it,  as  it  is  a  strong  statement  of  the  value 
of  music. 

Another  thing  to  notice  in  this  listening  to  music 
is  the  concentration  of  mind  which  it  calls  forth.  The 
power  of  concentration  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  character  building;  so  that  the  proper  exercises  of 
the  listening  faculty  not  only  trains  the  mind  to  a 
larger  appreciation  of  music,  but  also  conduces  to 
strength  of  character.  But  because  listening  to 
music  does  call  for  such  concentrated  effort  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  overdo  it.  The  great  rhythmic  law 
which  controls  all  effort  shows  that  every  action 
must  be  followed  by  reaction,  every  tension  must  be 
offset  by  relaxation.  The  effort  necessarily  uses  up 
nerve-force;  in  the  rest  which  follows  the  exertion 
there  is  re-creation.  This  law  is  well  unaerstood  and 
acted  upon  in  physical  gymnastics,  but  it  is  often  ig¬ 
nored  in  mental  tasks.  Remember  that  a  child  is 
capable  of  strict  attention  only  for  a  very  short  in¬ 
terval — sometimes  but  a  few  seconds.  If  the  exercise 
is  protracted  beyond  the  natural  limit  it  leads  to  in¬ 
attention — nature's  safety-valve— and  thus  defeats  it¬ 
self.  At  the  first  sign  of  interest  merging  into  in¬ 
difference  change  the  subject.  A  half-hour’s  lesson 
should  be  punctuated  by  many  intervals  of  relax¬ 
ation.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  lesson  should 
halt  at  these  points.  Change  of  work  is  often  the 
most  effective  means  of  rest.  After  each  new  act  of 
listening  fall  back  upon  something  which  is  already 
familiar,  then,  with  rested  mind  take  up  again  the 
new  exercise.  It  may  be  necessary  to  approach  it 
several  times  in  this  way.  Some  slight  variation  will 
give  it  the  charm  of  a  new  exercise.  Remember  that 
Mother  Nature  teaches  by  endless  reiteration  bub  also 
by  endless  modification. 

Secure  definiteness  of  aim.  The  pupil  should  al¬ 
ways  know  exactly  what  to  listen  for.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  to  be  taught  to  listen 
for  the  different  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a 
musical  composition.  Begin  with  the  rhythmic  move¬ 
ment.  For  one  thing  this  is  the  vital  basis  of  the 


music.  More  than  this,  the  child,  with  his  active 
sense  of  rhythm,  will  be  most  responsive  to  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  music.  First,  let  him  listen  to  the  flow 
of  the  measures,  and  tell  wdiether  they  are  grouped 
into  twos  or  threes.  He  can  easily  be  led  to  see  that 
the  two-pulse  measures  go  with  a  firm  marching 
movement,  while  the  three-pulse  measures  have  a 
smooth  flow  which  suggests  gliding  or  dancing  along. 
Play  familiar  little  snatches  of  song,  changing  rapidly 
as  the  child  answers  “twos”  or  “threes.”  This  may 
be  later  used  as  a  relaxation  between  more  severe 
forms  of  ear-exercise. 

Then  show  him  that  twos  may  be  sung  or  played 
in  two  different  ways.  The  music  can  march  along 
either  in  the  order  of  “strong,  weak”  or  of  “weak, 
strong.”  This  may  be  made  clearer  to  him  by  re¬ 
peating  lines  of  verse  in  both  the  trochaic  and  iambic 
forms.  For  little  children  the  illustrations  should  be 
selected  from  Mother  Goose  or  other  nursery  lore. 
In  like  manner  he  will  see  that  threes  may  flow  along 
either  in  the  order  of  “strong,  weak,  weak”  or  of 
“weak,  strong,  weak.”  When  fitted  to  words  he 
will  learn  that  the  former  movement  goes  with  such  „ 
words  as  “joyfully,”  while  the  latter  goes  with  words 
like  “rejoicing,”  e.  y. : — 

Dactyllic: — 

“Out  in  the  meadow,  so  fresh  and  so  dewy.” 

Anapaestic:  — 

“Oh  say,  little  brooklet,  as  onward  you’re  flowing.” 

With  little  children  or  undeveloped  pupils  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  to  these  two  radical  forms  of  measured 
movement.  Their  modification  into  four-pulse  and 
six-pulse  measure,  introducing  the  medium  accent,  be¬ 
longs  to  a  later  stage. 

When  the  two  kinds  of  movement  are  well  under¬ 
stood,  the  pupil,  besides  noting  the  recurring  strong 
beats,  may  also  count  the' number  of  measures  in  a 
short  tune  form.  A  little  more  listening  will  show 
him  that  these  measures  do  not  go  through  from 
beginning  to  end  without  any  stops,  but  that  the 
group  themselves  into  clusters  or  sections,  like  the 
clauses  of  words  in  a  compound  sentence.  Let  him 
listen  and  count  how  many  sections  there  are  in  any 
given  tune  form.  As  he  becomes  more  familiar  with 
these  halting  places,  or  cadences,  he  may  liken  them 
to  stations  on  the  railway  line,  and  judge  which  of 
them  are  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

Beyond  the  division  of  the  movement  into  these  sec¬ 
tions  and  periods  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  music  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  rhythmic  figures  which  add  so  much 
life  to  the  melody.  The  child  should  be  led  to  observe 
these  and  to  notice  that  the  characteristic  rhythmic 
figure  of  any  tunc  is  apt  to  be  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  composition.  These  figures  are 
very  obvious  to  the  ear,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  in  words.  Some  teachers  have  found  the 
French  time  language  useful  for  this  purpose.  The 
advantage  of  time  names  is  twofold.  They  help 
clearly  to  define  the  thing  in  the  mind,  and  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  convenient  means  of  describing  the  time  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  when  these  time  names 
were  introduced  into  American  school  music  they 
were  made  so  complex  by  would-be  improvements 
that  they  proved  cumbersome  and  fell  into  discredit. 
The  original  time  language  is  quite  simple.  A  one- 
beat  note  would  be  named  tit.  Divided  into  two  half¬ 
beats  it  would  be  called  tiita,  and  subdivided  into  four 
quarter  beats  the  name  would  be  tafatSfe.  A  child 
quickly  learns  these  names.  Then  listening  to  this 
movement:  a  quarter,  two  eighths,  four  sixteenths, 
and'  a  quarter,  he  would  at  once  repeat  “til  tiita 
tafat&fe  ta.”  As  the  time  movement  becomes  more 
complicated  the  time  language  become  more  and 
more  useful  in  defining  it,  but  we  cannot  pursue  this 
subject  further  here.  The  foregoing  hints  will  show 
the  teacher  that  there  need  be  no  lack  of  variety  in 
the  rhythmic  ear-exercises,  and  the  outcome  will  be 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  time  element  in  music. 


A  POINT  IN  “FIVE-FINGER  PRACTICE.” 


BY  WILLTAM  C.  WRIGHT. 


While  five  key  exercises  are  usually  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  beginner  and  are  claimed  by  many 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  promotion  of  agility, 
strength,  and  equality  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  one 
peculiar  benefit  to  be  sought  in  such  practice  is  too 
often  overlooked.  This  point  is  sometimes  termed 


the  “formation  of  the  hand”  and  relates  to  a  gradual 
adaptation  of  this  member  to  keyboard  work  so  that 
the  fingers  will  find  a  perfectly  accurate  and  certain 
application  to  the  keys. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  fingers  move  readily  and 
fully;  they  must  gain  a  steady  poise  over  the  keys, 
which  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
any  one  or  more  of  them.  Each  finger  must  hold  its 
position  ready  and  awaiting  its  turn,  even  before 
wanted,  and  its  right  adjustment  must  not  be  left 
to  the  very  instant  when  it  is  to  strike. 

The  natural  relation  of  the  fingers  to  each  other 
does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  requirements  of 
the  keyboard.  The  extension  between  the  fingers  is 
in  some  hands  too  small,  and  in  others  too  large. 
There  is  usually  quite  a  difference  in  the  natural  de¬ 
gree  of  separation  between  the  fingers  of  the  same 
hand.  Especially  is  this  true  in  respect  to  the 
thumb  and  its  neighbors.  With  many,  the  other 
four  fingers  will  be  too  close,  and  with  some  they 
will  be  too  widely  apart. 

In  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  fingers  to 
get  out  of  perfect  adjustment  while  in  action.  In 
many  cases  the  fingers  draw  together — in  other  cases 
they  part  widely — in  some,  from  nervousness  or 
other  causes,  one  finger  will  even  try  to  climb  part 
way  over  another.  To  secure  this  due  separation  of 
the  fingers  and  maintain  it  habitually  various  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  five-key  position  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance. 

A  little  observation  will  show  how  many  young 
players  and  even  older  amateurs  are,  in  this  respect, 
not  sufficiently  trained.  In  consequence,  therefore, 
their  fingers  often  miss  the  proper  keys,  and  strike, 
in  general,  with  uneveness  and  uncertainty. 

The  five-finger  exercises  require,  from  the  first,  a 
careful  poise  of  each  finger  over  the  center  of  its 
key’s  width,  and  that  each  and  all  of  the  fingers 
should  retain  due  poise  or  position  without  rigidity 
while  one  or  more  of  them  are  in  action.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  to  precision  of  touch. 

To  secure  this  point,  exercises  that  put  the  fingers 
“in  the  stocks”  [holding  some  of  the  keys  down  while 
one  or  more  of  the  others  are  played]  are  very  useful, 
if  the  fingers  are  rightly  placed  and  held.  No  better 
exercises  of  this  kind  can  be  found  than  those  in  the 
Leschetizky  method  published  by  Theodore  Presser. 

The  importance  of  practicing  "five-finger  exercises” 
correctly  is  very  great,  since  the  five-key  position  is 
the  most  frequently  recurring  one  of  all,  and  has  a 
very  practical  bearing  upon  all  scale  work,  as  well 
as  forms  a  prominent  element  in  six-key,  and  even  in 
many  seven-key  positions. 

From  the  foregoing  is  drawn  several  suggestions:  — 

1.  Useful  as  “table  tapping”  exercises  may  be  made 
to  give  agility  and  independence  of  finger,  they  can¬ 
not  fill  the  place  of  five-key  exercises  on  the  key¬ 
board  unless  some  way  be  devised  to  keep  the  fingers 
dulvl  separated  at  just  the  right  distance,  and  the 
true  points  of  aim  be  designated  for  the  tips  of  the 
fingers. 

2.  As  the  fingers  must  be  trained  on  the  black  keys 
as  well  as  on  the  white,  for  good  playing  there  should 
be  practice  of  five-key  exercises  that  not  only  take 
in  black  keys  for  the  three  long  fingers,  but  such 
also  as  require  the  use  of  the  thumb  or  little  finger 
or  even  of  both  of  them  on  the  black  keys. 

3.  To  get  the  most  improvement  from  these  exer¬ 
cises  for  general  purposes  and  especially  for  im¬ 
provement  in  scale  work  they  should  be  built  on  each 
of  the  seven  different  notes  of  every  scale,  both  major 
and  minor.  While  complicated  forms  ordinarily  used 
on  the  white  keys  alone  may  be  used,  they  are  not 
essential.  Playing  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1  two  or  three 
times  over  and  then  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  2,  3,  4  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  ending  each  position  with  its  starting  note  and 
carefully  minding  all  sharps  and  flats  belonging  to 
the  scale  chosen,  will  afford  seven  different  exercises 
in  ascending  and  the  same  number  in  descending. 
Great  accuracy  of  perception  and  of  touch  may  be 
thus  acquired,  provided  the  due  position  or  poise  of 
the  fingers  is  strictly  maintained  over  both  black  and 
white  keys — each  finger  over  its  own  key. 

Some  of  these  positions,  of  course,  will  be  rather 
awkward,  but,  though  they  do  not  offer  models  of 
fingering,  they  prepare  the  hand  for  almost  any 
emergency.  The  most  practical  ones,  however,  can  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  attention. 

4.  The  confinement  of  five-finger  exercises  to  the 
key  of  C  or  a  long  persistence  in  that  key  is  not  a 
wise  economy  of  time  and  effort,  and  may  even  in¬ 
duce  warped  tendencies  that  will  result  in  mischief 
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THE  E  T  0  D'E 


September  does  not  show  so 
MUSICIANS  many  prominent  musicians  in  its 
BORN  IN  record  of  births,  nor  are  there  quite 

SEPTEMBER.  so  large  a  number  of  names  of  high 
rank  as  we  can  find  in  the  record  of 
other  months,  yet  there  are  a  few  who  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  read  about.  *  Pupils  who  have  access  to 
a  biographical  dictionary  of  musicians  should  look 
up  each  one  mentioned  in  this  list. 

Sept.  3.  Wilhelm  Speidel,  pianist,  1826. 

Sept.  5.  Jacob  Meyerbeer,  dramatic  composer,  1791; 

Carl  Wilhelm,  composer  of  German  na¬ 
tional  song  (what  is  the  name  of  it?), 
1815;  Louis  Kohler,  educational  com¬ 
poser,  1820. 

Sept.  6.  Anton  Diabelli,  educational  composer,  1781. 
Sept.  8.  Antonin  Dvorak,  composer  (died  several 
months  ago),  1841. 

Sept.  10.  Nicolo  Jomelli,  dramatic  composer,  1714. 
Sept.  11.  Friedrich  David  Rudolf  Kuhlau,  composer, 
1786;  Eduard  Hanslick,  critic  and  author 
of  musical  works,  1825. 

Sept.  12.  Theodor  Kullak,  composer,  pianist,  and 
teacher,  1818. 

Sept.  13.  Clara  Schumann,  pianist,  1819;  Louis  James 
Alfred  Lefebure-Wely,  French  composer, 
pianist,  and  organist,  1817. 

Sept.  14.  Luigi  Cherubini,  dramatic  composer  and 
theorist,  1760. 

Sept.  15.  Salomon  Jadassohn,  composer  and  theorist, 
1831. 

Sept.  17.  Saverio  Mercadante,  dramatic  composer, 
1795;  Halfdan  Kjerulf,  composer,  1818. 
Sept.  21.  August  Wilhelmj,  violinist,  1845. 

Sept.  22.  Julius  Knorr,  educational  composer,  1807. 
Sept.  24.  Julius  Klengel,  ’cellist,  1859. 

Sept.  25.  Jean  Philippe  Rameau,  French  theorist  and 
dramatic  composer,  1683;  Carl  Klind- 
worth,  pianist  and  editor,  1836. 

Sept.  26.  Louis  Brouillon  Lacombe,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1818. 

Sept.  27.  Hermann  A.  Wollenliaupt,  composer,  1827. 
Sept.  28.  Johann  Mattlieson,  composer,  critic,  and 
author,  1681. 

Sept.  29.  Ernst  Ludwig  Gerber,  author  of  i.  musical 
dictionary,  1764. 

Sept.  30.  Johann  Svendsen,  composer,  1840;  Charles 

Villiers  Stanford,  composer,  1852. 

*  *  * 

Some  months  ago  we  printed  an 
A  BOY  article  about  Franz  von  Vecsey,  the 

V  IOL1NIST.  -  young  prodigy  violinist  who  astonished 
Europe  by  his  wonderful  playing  last 
season.  We  add  a  few  more  items  about  this  little 
boy.  His  mother  says  that  when  he  was  but  a  few 
years  of  age  he  was  accustomed  to  get  a  piece  of 
wood  and  place  it  under  his  chin,  imitating  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  violinists.  The  boy’s  father  plays  the  violin 
- — as  an  amateur — and  frequently  held  rehearsals  of 
a  string  quartet  at  his  home,  so  that  the  little  fellow 
was  early  brought  into  contact  with  violin  music. 
This  went  on  until  he  was  4  years  of  age,  and  then  one 
day  by  chance  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  unusual 
musical  ability.  On  this  particular  day  he  came  in 
as  usual,  and,  while  imitating  the  others  playing, 
sang  the  greater  part  of  the  Mendelssohn  violin  con¬ 
certo.  This  naturally  aroused  enthusiasm,  and  a 
little  violin  was  bought.  His  father  gave  him  his  first 
lessons.  When  he  was  8  years  old  he  was  taken  to 
the  great  violinist  and  teacher,  Hubay,  in  Budapest. 
After  he  had  played  the  Rode  Concerto,  his  mother 
asked  Hubay  if  the  boy  had  unusual  talent,  and 
was  astounded  when  the  great  teacher  said:  “Un¬ 
usual  talent!  Mark  my  words,  in  two  years  he  will 
surpass  us  all.”  It  was  then  decided  that  he  should 
go  to  Budapest  every  week  for  a  lesson  with  Hubay, 
his  father  supervising  his  practice,  etc.,  at  home. 
After  one  year  he  made  such  wonderful  progress  that 
Hubay  wished  him  to  enter  the  Conservatorium  in 
order  that  he  might  give  him  three  lessons  a  week. 


He  played  in  the  orchestra  besides,  and  after  six 
months  had  finished  the  whole  Conservatorium  course 
and  in  studies  alone  he  played  the  Wieniawski,  St. 
Lubin,  Gavienies,  and  Paganini.  Last  October  the 
boy’s  parents  took  him  to  Berlin  to  play  before 
Jcaehim.  The  mother  tells  the  story: — 

“At  first  he  received  us  coldly  and  smiled  when 
Franz  said  he  would  like  to  play  something  of 
Bach’s;  but  he  had  not  played  many  bars  of  the 
‘Adagio’  when  we  saw  a  visible  change  in  the  great 
maestro.  He  was  interested!  And  as  Franz  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  became  more  and  more  so,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fugue  stood  up  saying  he  had  no 
words  to  express  what  he  felt.  After  a  few  minutes’ 
conversation  he  asked  Franz  if  he  eared  to  play  ‘etvvas 


Fig.  1. — Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Wheel. 


modernes,’  upon  which  Franz  replied,  ‘Yes!  I  would 
like  to  play  the  Wieniawski  concerto.’ 

“This  just  gave  the  finishing  touch,  and  before  we 
left  Joachim  promised  to  come  to  the  concert  and 
wrote  the  following  in  Franz's  autograph  book: 
‘With  pleasure  I  write  in  the  album  of  so  highly 
gifted  a  boy,  and  to  the  little  virtuoso  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  say  than  Schumann’s  words:  “Here  is 
no  end  to  learning.”  ’  After  Franz’s  first  concert  he 
added  the  following  words:  ‘May  God  protect  thee, 
thou  wonderfully  gifted  child.’  ” 

■*  *  *• 

It  has  been  with  much  interest 
ABOUT  PUPILS’  (and  profit)  that  I  have  read  anl 
RECITALS.  considered  the  suggestions  fcr 

pupils’  recitals  offered  recently  to 
the  readers  of  The  Etude.  It  occurs  to  me  to  de¬ 
scribe  one  or  two  given  by  my  class. 

I  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  it  has  never 
been  my  custom  to  select  for  my  pupils  special  pieces 
for  recitals — “show  pieces”  that  would  take  them 
from  their  regular  work  and  perhaps  be  not  at  all 
a  fair  sample  of  their  exact  standing,  their  exact 
(present)  progress  and  ability,  up  to  date,  as  it  were. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  approve  of  this. 

It  is  my  custom  always  to  select  from  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  each  pupil  music  that  has  been  learned  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  season — work  which  does  really  repre¬ 
sent  progress  and  present  ability,  and  which  will  not 
necessitate,  either,  so  much  extra  practice  that  reg¬ 
ular  work  is  interfered  with,  or  set  aside  entirely 
for  a  time.  I  always  feel  that  the  regular  work 
must  go  on  without  interruption  and  the  recitals 


merely  show,  from  time  to  time,  how  we  are  progress¬ 
ing  and  whether  we  have  advanced  as  we  should.  In 
arranging  for  a  recital  I  always  consult  each  pupil 
who  is  to  take  part  and  together  we  decide  upon  our 
entire  program.  1  have  two  recitals  to  report,  but 
shall  speak  of  but  one  this  time.  At  No.  1  we  in¬ 
troduced  a  little  entertainment,  for  our  friends,  that 
was  a  distinct  “departure,”  as  will  be  seen.  But  we 
did  not  take  one  moment  of  time  from  our  regular 
lessons  and  duties  in  our  preparation  of  the  same. 

I  gave  the  pupils,  who  were  to  take  part,  two  even¬ 
ings  a  week  for  several  weeks  and  they  cheerfully  (in¬ 
deed,  eagerly)  met  me  more  than  half  way  in  giving 
extra  time,  and  we  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  and  preparing  a  surprise  for  our  in¬ 
terested  friends.  Let  me  add  right  here  that  I  fre¬ 
quently  encourage  something  “out  of  the  ordinary” 
in  a  recital,  believing  that  meetings  such  as  we  had 
are  broadening,  alike  to  teacher  and  student. 

Profiting  by  the  suggestions  in  The  Etude  we  had 
on  our  program  two  essays.  Special  subjects  were 
alotted  to  two  of  the  seniors,  and  I  was  quite  proud 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  their  subjects. 
The  illustrations,  too,  were  good  and  much  enjoyed 
by  all.  For  example:  Essay  No.  1  was:  “Schubert 
and  the  Art  Song”;  an  excellent  lady-vocalist  (con¬ 
cert  singer)  sang,  first,  one  of  his  strophic  songs  (or 
typical  folk-songs),  “Margaret  at  the  Spinning 
Wheel”  (which  our  picture  No.  1  represents,  and 
one  of  the  seniors  carried  out  the  part),  and,  later 
on,  two  of  his  art-songs,  the  one  from  the  “Mignon” 
set  and  the  other  from  the  “Maid  of  the  Mill”  series. 
This,  in  itself,  was  a  great  treat  to  our  audience. 

Besides  the  essays  we  had  duets,  solos,  two  en¬ 
semble  numbers  for  violin,  ’cello,  and  piano.  We  had 
left  us  thirty  minutes  for  our  specialty  (for  I  limit 
my  recitals  to  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes). 

Our  “Specialty”  was  a  little  musical  entertainment 
entitled  “A  War  of  Roses.”  It  consisted  of  a  flower 
drill  for  twelve  young  girls  all  of  whom  wore  Kate 
Greenaway  costumes;  six  in  red  and  six  in  white, 
each  one  carrying  some  long-stemmed  roses  (white 
roses  for  those  in  red  dresses  and  red  roses  for  those 
in  white).  The  drill  introduces  a  number  of  very 
pretty  movements,  and  during  its  performance  one 
of  the  pupils  played  a  sprightly  march.  I  am  able  to 
present  to  The  Etude's  readers  a  picture  (No.  2)  cf 
the  Royal  personages  who  presided  over  the  conflict 
and  acted  as  the  judges,  crowning  the  victors  with 
pretty  wreaths.  We  copied  the  forepart  of  picture 
No.  2  so  far  as  was  possible  to  us,  and  thus  close! 
what  many  of  friends  in  alluding  to  our  former  re¬ 
citals  and  entertainments  pronounced  to  be  “the  best 
one  yet.” 

*  *  * 

The  soft  breeze  of  a  warm 
A  GARDEN  IDYLL,  summer  evening  swept  aero  s 
AN  ALLEGORY.  the  meadows  and  greatly 
stirred  the  leaves  of  the  thick¬ 
ets  and  hedge-rows.  A  tall,  fragrant  lilac  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  quiet,  old  house  in  the  valley,  and  in  the 
top  of  the  lilac  a  robin  had  built  her  nest. 

In  the  garden  a  nightingale  sang,  but  the  robin 
sat  quietly  in  her  nest  and  listened  with  rapture  to 
her  neighbor,  whose  song  now  rose  in  ecstasy,  now 
fell  into  soft  and  sad  lament: — 

“Tirili,  tirili. 

Tee,  tee,  tirili 
Toio!” 

“How  beautiful,”  sighed  the  robin.  “Oh,  to  sing 
like  that!”  and  she  fell  asleep.  But  even  in  dreams 
she  heard  the  sweet  tones  of  the  love-song  which 
rang  clearly  through  the  moonlit  night. 

Next  morning  on  waking  she  made  an  heroic  re¬ 
solve:  “I  know  what  I  will  do!  I  will  fly  over  anl 
take  singing-lessons  of  Madame  Nightingale!”  Her 
toilet  was  quickly  made.  She  flew  across  to  the 
hedge,  and  barely  waiting  to  knock  put  her  head  in 
at  the  door  of  Madame  Nightingale’s  chamber. 

“Why,  good  morning,  dear  Robin,”  cried  the  singer. 
“How  have  you  slept?  How  are  all  at  home?  And 
what  has  brought  me  the  honor  of  so  early  a  call?” 

“I  come  to  ask  a  great  favor,  Madame  Nightin¬ 
gale,”  was  the  modest  reply.  “Your  wonderful  sing¬ 
ing  has  so  enraptured  me  that  I  would  give  all  I  pos¬ 
sess  if  I  could  learn  to  sing  like  that!  Madame,  will 
you  not  give  me  lessons?” 

“Oh,  is  that  all!  With  pleasure!  But  the  exer¬ 
cises  are  very  hard,  you  know,  and  besides  no  teacher 
can  work  miracles.” 

“I  will  take  any  amount  of  trouble  if  I  can  only 
learn,”  answered  the  robin.  “May  I  begin  at  once?” 


“Very  well,  then.  Sit  over  on  that  twig  and  listen 
to  me.  I  will  sing  and  then  you  must  try  to  sing 
exactly  like  me.  Now — 

Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si — 

Tirili,  tirili!” 

The  robin  sat  very  straight,  cleared  her  throat  and 
began: — 

“Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si— 

Tsiwitt,  tsiwee,  tsiwitt,  tsiwee!” 

“Tirili,”  sang  the  nightingale. 

“Tsiwitt,  tsiwee,”  slammered  the  robin. 

“Tirili,”  corrected  the  teacher. 

“Tsiwitt,  tsiwee”  answered  the  pupil, — and  so  it 
went  on  for  some  time.  The  robin,  despite  all  her 
struggles  could  not  bring  out  one  “Tirili.” 

At  last  the  nightingale  stopped  her.  “You  must 
see  for  yourself,  dear  Robin,  that  the  singing-lessons 
are  a  failure.  We  cannot  all  do  the  same  thing.  God 
in  His  wisdom  has  made  us  so  that  .each  one  must 
sing  as  her  bill  is  shaped.  Do  you  go  on  singing 
then  your  ‘Tsiwitt,  tsiwee,’  and  I  will  take  my 
‘Tirili’  through  life  with  me. 

“Besides,  I  must  confess,  friend  Robin,  I  think  your 
song  perfectly  charming,  much  prettier  really  than 
mine.  If  I  were  not  a  nightingale  I  should  like  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  be  a  cheery  little  robin  like  you.” 

The  robin  turned  her  head  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 
Presently  she  gathered  up  her  courage  and  flew  back 
to  her  home  in  the  top  of  the  lilac. 

“What  a  racket  those  two  silly  birds  make  with 
their  little  sing-song  whistling,”  said  a  contemptuous 
squirrel  who  had  overheard  the  conversation.  “For 
my  part,  I  have  very  little  interest  in  singing;  I 
should  never  shed  a  tear  over  that.  If  it  were 
gymnastics,  now!  Ah,  that  is  an  art,  indeed!” 

Then  he  raced  and  swung  nimbly  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  bough  to  bough,  till  he  disappeared 
in  the  woods. 

The  two  birds  are  still  friends.  In  the  evening 
Madame  Nightingale  sings  the  robin  a  lullaby, 
and  early  in  the  morning  she  is  wakened  by  a 
cheery  “Tsiwitt”!  And  many  a  time  they  both 
sing  as  if  they  Were  trying  for  a  wager.  So 
they  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  sweeten 
all  their  world  with  their  songs. 

Don't  you  wish  that  people  were  all  as  sen¬ 
sible  and  well  behaved? — By  Julie  Rothenberger, 
translated  by  Florence  Leonard. 

*  *  * 

Yesterday  we  had  a  talk 
A  HARMONY  upon  harmony  in  our  kinder- 
LESSON.  garten  class.  The  little  ones 

listened  attentively,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  do,  but  somehow  I  thought  they  did  not 
grasp  my  meaning.  This  morning  on  the  break¬ 
fast  table  our  fresh  flowers  were  the  purple  fleur-de- 
lis  with  its  leaves.  “What  a  charming  dress  those 
two  colors  would  make,”  was  my  remark  to  everyone 
in  general  and  no  one  in  particular.  My  small  boy  of 
6,  one  of  the  class,  quickly  answered:  “Mower,  that 
is  harmony.” — Amy  T.  Griffith. 

*  *  * 

“I  shall  never  be  able  to  play  any- 
HOW  TO  thing.  I  cannot,  and  it  is  of  no  use 

FIND  MUSIC,  to  try.”  Such  was  the  plaint  of  a 
girl  of  12,  when  she  came  for  her 

first  lesson. 

She  had  been  taking  lessons  for  a  year  and  could 
not  even  play  one  measure  in  time  and  scarcely  cor¬ 
rectly.  She  had  only  a  book  of  second  grade  studies. 
I  pitied  the  child. 

“Will  you  play  some  little  piece  from  memory?” 

“I  have  never  been  allowed  to  play  without  notes,” 
was  her  answer. 

Well,  we  put  away  the  studies  and  began  with  a 
little  tuneful  melody.  The  girl  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  it  at  once,  and  we  learned  it  carefully.  This 
melody  and  scales  in  one  octave  occupied  three  les¬ 
sons  ;  by  that  time  melody  and  scales  could  be  played 
from  memory.  The  illumination  of  that  child’s  face 
when  she  discovered  that  she  could  play  something 
was  beautiful.  She  is  working  hard  and  giving  gen¬ 
uine  pleasure  to  her  parents;  as  for  herself,  she  has 
found  music. — Amy  T.  Griffith. 


If  the  teacher  is  full  of  his  subject,  the  boy  cannot 
help  becoming  enthusiastic.  Words  have  might  when 
a  man  is  behind  them. — F,  C.  Jacoby. 
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Musical  clubs  afford  much 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  pleasure  to  children  as  well 
A  MUSICAL  CLUB,  as  being  of  great  benefit  to 
them.  Anyone  who  is  think¬ 
ing  of  starting  a  club  might  find  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  useful. 

Let  each  member  pay  a  small  fee  on  entering. 

Have  them  meet  at  the  teacher’s  house  (or  wher¬ 
ever  the  club  is  to  be)  about  once  a  week  for  about 
one  hour  and  a  half,  part  of  the  time  being  devoted 
to  playing  their  little  pieces  to  each  other,  the  rest  in 
studying  the  biographies  of  musicians  or  musical  his¬ 
tory. 

The  members  might  give  a  little  musical  about 
every  four  or  six  weeks  and  charge  admittance  (the 
tickets  made  out  on  little  cards).  The  sum  collected 
could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  musical  books,  such 
as  “Schumann’s  Music  and  Musicians,”  Amy  Fay’s 
“Music  Study  in  Germany,”  and  Liszt’s  “Life  of 
Chopin,”  etc.  Or  during  the  winter  the  teacher  might 
spend  it  in  taking  the  pupils  to  concerts.  If  the 
funds  should  not  be  sufficient  for  all  the  members  to 
go,  it  could  be  arranged  for  them  to  be  taken  in  turn. 
It  often  happens  that  children  miss  hearing  artists 
through  having  no  one  to  take  them. 

The  club  might  be  named  “Allegro”  and  the  colors 
be  pale  blue  and  gold,  but  that  of  course  would  be  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  members. 

A  calendar  with  a  space  for  a  musical  event  for 
every  day  in  the  month  should  be  kept,  and  at  each 
meeting  the  members  should  write  what  they  know. 
The  calendar  could  be  made  out  of  drawing  paper  (a 
piece  about  18  x  22  inches)  and  decorated  around  the 
edge  with  flowers  of  the  month  painted  by  the  pupils. 
- — Anon. 


Train  yourself  in  unself- 
FOR  THE  TEACHER’S  ishness  in  what  the  world 
NOTE-BOOK.  pleases  to  call  little  things. 

- — E.  E.  Hale.  ^ 

If  you  would  hit  the  mark  you  must  aim  a  little 
above  it.  Every  arrow  that  flies  feels  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  earth, — Longfellow. 

Duty  and  to-day  are  ours. 

Character  is  what  a  man  is  when  he  thinks  no  one 
is  watching  him. 

I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as  he 
is  himself  learning  daily.  If  the  mind  once  becomes 
stagnant,  it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another 
mind;  it  is  drinking  out  of  a  pond  instead  of  from  a 
spring. 

A  schoolmaster’s  intercourse  is  with  the  young,  the 
strong,  and  happy;  and  he  cannot  get  on  with  them 
unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  sympathize  with  them, 
and  show  that  his  thoughtfulness  is  not  connected 
with  selfishness  and  weakness. — Arnold. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  children  is  to  give  their 
self-assertion  an  awakening;  to  rouse  them,  to  make 
them  respond;  but  the  self-assertive  should  not  cut 
out  the  psychical.  The  mind  must  start  to  work  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  a  balance. — George  Dudley 
Kieruliff. 

We  hold  the  winnings  of  a  million  years  in  heart 
and  brain,  in  hand  and  foot,  and  can  waste  the  treas¬ 
ure  or  win  more,  according  as  we  take  heed  to  our 
ways  or  are  heedless  and  so  fall  back  toward  rude 
and  base  beginnings. — Robert  Collyer, 
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If  there  is  anything  in  our  whole  course  of  study 
that  ought  to  build  up  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
high  and  beautiful  ideals,  it  is  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  music. — Dr.  Eugene  Bouton. 

Music  has  a  common  language  for  all,  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  required  to  comprehend  the  music  lesson  aids  in 
the  grasp  of  English,  and  so  of  the  work  required  in 
other  departments.  Often  the  kindling  eye,  the  sway¬ 
ing  body,  or  the  top  of  the  foot  in  response  to  the 
rhythm  has  told  more  plainly  than  words  what  the 
music  lesson  was  doing  for  these  coming  citizens. — 
Mary  E.  Webster. 

If  we  take  away  from  children  those  objects  and  in¬ 
terests  in  which  they  are  naturally  and  spontaneously 
interested,  that  is,  take  them  from  their  play,  and 
place  before  them  other  objects  and  interests  which 
we  in  our  adult  wisdom  think  better  for  them,  that 
is,  school  books  and  studies,  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  see  to  it  that  they  go  at  these  new  things  with 
some  measure  of  the  same  natural  and  spontaneous 
activity  that  they  gave  to  those  which  were  taken 
away  from  them. — 1L  C.  Bettinger. 

*  *  * 

You  who  are  readers  of  the 
THE  OLDEST  Children’s  Page  may  think 

PIECE  OF  MUSIC  that,  judging  from  a  worn  con- 
1N  THE  WORLD.  dition,  some  of  you  have  the 

oldest  piece  of  music  in  the 

world;  you  may,  indeed,  have  the  most  ragged,  but 
not  the  oldest.  The  oldest  piece  of  music  in  the 
world  is  called  the  “Blessing  of  the  Priests.”  This 
song  was  sung  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  even 
now  in  synagogues  of  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  used.  The  manuscript  papyrus  is  kept  in  a 
small  iron  bo s..— Katherine  Morgan. 

*  *  * 

I  have  organized  a  lit- 
CLUB  tie  club  among  my 

CORRESPONDENCE,  pupils.  In  August  we 

will  have  a  little  pro¬ 

gram  for  pupils  and  parents  only.  We  will  tell 
all  we  know  about  Robert  Schumann,  and  play 
some  of  his  music.  The  little  folks,  7  and  8 
years  of  age,  are  equally  as  interested  as  the 
“grown-up  folks.”  Wishing  The  Etude  long 
life  and  prosperity. — Ola  Berryman. 

The  Yerdi  Club  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Cum¬ 
mings,  June  10th,  and  gave  a  short  program  of 
music,  recitations,  and  essays,  the  program  was 
arranged  by  a  committee,  Grace  Peterson,  Jen¬ 
nie  Shelton,  Fannie  Gates.  The  motto  of  the 
club  is:  “In  Heaven  all  is  Harmony.” 

*  *  If- 

The  following  are  t!  e 
PUZZLE  CORNER,  solutions  to  the  various 
puzzles  printed  in  the 
Children’s  Page  of  The  Etude,  issue  for  July.  We 
are  pleased  to  receive  puzzles  or  suggestions  from 
any  of  our  readers. 

Answers  to  Anagrams  in  the  August  issue : 
1.  Waldstein  Sonata  ^(Beethoven).  2.  Elfin  Dance. 
3.  Two  Grenadiers  (Schumann,  introducing  La  Mar¬ 
seillaise). 

The  strings  of  the  violin  are  G,  D.  A,  E,  which  can 
be  arranged  to  make  the  name  of  the  Danish  com¬ 
poser,  Gade. 

New  Puzzles. 

Take  the  name  of  a  musician  born  in  Italy,  who 
lived  many  years  in  France.  Take  away  the  first 
three  letters  of  his  name,  and  you  have  the  name  of 
a  great  singer. 

Take  the  name  of  a  composer  who  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sonatinas  and  easy  duets.  In  his  name  you 
can  find  the  surname  of  a  number  of  German  mu¬ 
sicians,  one  of  whom  wrote  a  method  for  the  violin. 

How  many  composers’  names  can  you  get  out  of 
the  name  of  Lablache,  the  great  opera  six  ger? 

Take  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  composer, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  master  of  counterpoint 
and  a  musical  historian,  who  is  well  known  by  a 
tuneful  gavotte;  change  the  initial  letter  of  his  name 
to  another  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  you  have  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  violinist  who  lived  at  the  same 
time. 

We  have  received  answers  to  puzzles  from  Katie 
Holz,  Annie  Francis,  Mamie  Schneeweis,  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Noble. 


Culture  comes  from  the  constant  choice  of  the 
best  within  our  reach. — Bulwer. 


Fig.  2. — War  of  the  Roses:  Before  the  King 
and  the  Queen. 
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Easy  come,  easy  go.  When  one  complains 
that  he  cannot  carry  out  a  cherished  plan  be= 
cause  of  lack  of  means,  I  am  disposed  to  lecture 
him  on  self=culture.  Means  are  all  about  us,  but 
Qod  proposes  that  we  struggle  for  the  means 
that  we  may  form  the  character  to  mold  into 
successful  application  that  which  we  purchase 
through  means.  If  the  way  is  made  easy  we 
fail  to  acquire  strength. — Baxter. 

*  *  # 

Comparisons  are  not  infrequently  drawn  between 
tlie  faet  that  subsidies  are  paid  to  musical  enterprises, 
particularly  the  opera  and  music  schools,  by  various 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  while  the  efforts  at 
musical  advancement  in  the  United  States  receive 
no  official  recognition  from  municipal,  State,  or  Fed¬ 
eral  governments. 

It  is  possible  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  musical 
interests  in  our  country  if  the  first-class  orchestras, 
music  schools,  and  opera  houses  could  receive  liberal 
subventions,  yet  the  dispassionate  inquirer,  who 
knows  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  be  somewhat  incredulous  as  to  the  outcome  of 
such  aid.  The  national  genius  is  opposed  to  State 
aid  and  supervision.  Even  in  England,  where  exists 
an  aristocracy,  there  is  no  State  aid  to  such  enter¬ 
prises  as  are  so  liberally  supported  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  It  is  true  that  the  London  City  Council  gave 
,ielp  to  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, — we  are  not 
aware  if  a  subvention  is  now  received,  as  the  school 
has  been  announced  as  self-supporting, — but  that  is 
not  the  general  government. 

The  American  people  are  self-reliant  in  their  pleas¬ 
ures  as  well  as  in  their  work.  This  is  a  land  of  self- 
help  in  which  art  must  take  its  chance  along  with 
other  unprotected  activities.  If  it  is  to  be  a  child 
of  American  culture,  it  must  be  a  vigorous  child, 
must  gain  strength  by  its  own  efforts,  not  by  govern¬ 
mental  coddling.  If  the  people  do  not  love  art  well 
enough  to  support  it  voluntarily  they  will  hardly 
submit  to  being  taxed  for  its  benefit.  The  support 
of  music  and  other  forms  of  the  fine  arts  which  is 
so  well  known  in  Europe  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
the  aristocracy  ground  the  people  by  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  and  extortionate  taxation.  They  would 
spend  with  one  hand  while  they  robbed  with  the 
other.;  artists  were  pampered,  artisans  squeezed.  And 
to-day,  even  under  the  militarism  which  oppresses 
Europe,  art  receives  the  financial  aid  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes.  Tn  the  United  States  we  feel  that,  under 
present  conditions,  it  is  not  wise  that  any  one  form 
of  education  or  culture  be  supported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Tt  is  true  that  cities  and  States  give  liberally 
to  educational  needs,  but  that  is  for  general  use, 
not  professional,  as  it  would  be  to  build  and  support 
municipal  conservatories,  or  for  amusement,  as  it 
would  tend  to  be  if  grants  be  given  to  operas  and 
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orchestras.  For  the  present  it  is  doubtless  better 
that  we  pay,  voluntarily  and  according  to  our  per¬ 
sonal  interest  for  our  art  culture. 

When  a  man  is  tired  out,  when  his  physical 
strength  or  his  nervous  system  or  both  are  below 
par,  he  is  in  no  condition  to  do  good  work,  either  for 
himself  or  others.  The  strenuousness  of  modern  life 
and  of  professional  work  tells  on  men  and  women, 
and  in  spite  of  Russell  Sage’s  expressed  disbelief  in 
the  necessity  of  vacations,  the  great  body  of  Amer¬ 
icans  have  come  to  look  forward  with  great  hopes  to 
the  annual  vacation,  whether  it  be  one  week,  two 
weeks,  or  be  measured  by  months.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  cases  much  energy  is  spent  in  enjoying  a 
vacation,  but  not  all  are  blameworthy  in  that  way. 
Many  men  and  women,  especially  brain  workers,  are 
careful  to  build  up  both  mind  and  body  and  when 
the  time  for  taking  up  work  has  come  around  again, 
they  are  ready  to  do  their  best,  not  only  willing,  but 
physically  and  mentally  prepared  to  do  effective 
work.  Restored  from  nervous  strain,  teachers  find  it 
easy  to  be  pleasant,  courteous,  tactful;  relieved  of 
“shop,”  they  come  back  to  it  with  keener  zest  than 
ever;  strengthened  in  body,  they  are  ready  to  begin 
the  daily  routine  of  lesson-giving,  and  not  grow  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  vacation  idea  is  a  good  one  and  is  here 
to  stay.  We  trust  that  all  of  our  readers,  after  a 
pleasant  summer,  are  ready  to  surpass  the  record 
for  last  year. 

* *  *  * 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  manual  training  in 
education  a  school  superintendent  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  when  the  action  of  the  hand  becomes  auto¬ 
matic,  calling  for  no  intellectual  effort,  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  manual  training  is  at  an  end. 

The  same  statement  may  be  made  of  purely  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  music.  When  an  exercise  has  bren 
repeated  many  times;  when  it  can  be  delivered  with 
fluency  and  accuracy  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  it  has 
become  practically  automatic,  and  its  educational 
value  has  become  weakened.  The  pupil  needs  some¬ 
thing  new  to  awaken  intellectual  action.  Of  course, 
a  new  study  can  be  given,  but  the  intellectual  action 
thus  brought  forth  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  esthetic  nature  which  is  needed  to  make 
the  true  artist.  A  composition,  written  for  the  sake 
of  making  true  music,  not  for  promoting  technic, 
must  also  be  used.  In  such  a  piece  automatism  will 
have  but  little  place;  that  is,  if  the  player  has 
musical  feeling  which  can  be  awakened  and  demon¬ 
strated.  Mastery  of  technic,  necessary  as  it  is,  is 
but  one  stage  in  the  making  of  a  master  artist. 
Automatism  must  yield  to  an  intellectual  activity 

controlled  by  pure  feeling. 

*  *  * 

A  problem  that  confronts  the  teacher  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  season  is  how  to  bring  his  work  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  particularly  those  of  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  has  no  acquaintance.  Shall  he 
advertise  in  the  local  papers;  that  is,  more  boldly 
than  the  modest  little  professional  card  in  the  column 
devoted  to  announcements?  Shall  he  send  out  circu¬ 
lars  through  the  mail  ?  Shall  he  give  a  recital  ? 
These  are  questions  that  confront  the  teacher  par¬ 
ticularly  one  who  is  just  beginning  his  professional 
work  or  who  is  endeavoring  to  establish  himself  in 
a  new  location.  Each  plan  has  advantages;  the  cost 
varies,  and  it  may  be  that  the  pocket-book  will  be 
the  final  arbiter.  Whatever  is  done  ought  to  have 
some  individual  character.  If  the  teacher  decides  to 
make  a  public  announcement  through  the  local  pa¬ 
pers,  he  should  place  it  in  such  position  that  it  will 
be  seen  and  read,  just  as  the  merchant  is  partieu'ar 
about  his  advertising;  if  circulars  are  sent  out,  they 
should  be  well  and  attractively  printed  and  go  in 
sealed  envelopes;  if  a  recital  be  given,  it  should  have 
some  distinctive  feature,  a  little  talk  which  will  show 
that  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach,  or  a  pupil 
should  be  introduced  on  the  program  to  show  what 
the  teacher  has  done;  at  any  rate,  which  will  show 
what  he  can  do  in  the  line  in  which  he  seeks  patron¬ 
age;  namely,  that  of  teaching.  The  Etude  wishes 
success  to  alPexperienced  teachers,  and  especially  to 
the  beginner. 

*  *  * 

If  music  pupils  would  take  their  musical  instruc¬ 
tion  as  seriously  as  they  do  their  physician’s  pre¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  parents  would  treat  the  teacher 
with  the  same  consideration  and  assistance  the  phy¬ 
sician  receives  at  their  hands,  one  point  would  be 
gained  toward  bringing  about  the  musical  millen¬ 
nium. 


It  is  the  parent  who  insists  on  the  teacher’s  put¬ 
ting  in  just  so  much  time  whether  the  lesson  de¬ 
mands  it  or  not — not  the  pupil.  One  does  not  hire  a 
doctor  at  so  much  per  hour  to  come  and  talk  over 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  materia  medica.  The  more 
quickly  he  can  diagnose  and  prescribe,  the  more  is 
thought  of  him.  After  he  has  given  his  advice  he  is 
not  told  to  sit  down  and  put  in  his  time  until  the 
clock-hand  reaches  a  certain  point.  It  is  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  conclusions  and  the  efficacy  of  his 
prescriptions  that  earn  a  ready  financial  reward. 

A  parallel  may  easily  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the 
music  teachers.  The  pupil  is  afflicted  with  several 
musical  ills.  What  these  are  he  does  not  know,  nor 
does  the  parent.  The  teacher  comes  to  size  up  the 
symptoms  and  prescribe  the  remedies.  After  this  is 
done,  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  the  pupil  pounding 
away  on  exercises  to  fill  up  the  period.  The  parent 
who  insists  on  such  teaching  is  only  assisting  to  dis¬ 
gust  the  youngster  with  music  and  the  teacher  with 
his  work.  But  if  the  latter  has  the  manhood  to  de¬ 
cline  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  farce  he  will  be  doing 
his  part  to  raise  the  profession  to  a  higher  dignity 
in  the  community. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  fallacies  that  is  current  among  music 
students  who  are  preparing  for  the  profession  is  that 
they  will  make  success  in  life  entirely  in  proportion 
to  their  musical  worth.  They  consider  that  all  they 
have  tb  do  is  to  lay  a  good  musical  foundation, 
buikl  up  a  specialty,  hang  out  their  shingles,  give  a 
few  concerts — and  the  kind  and  appreciative  public 
will  do  the  rest. 

A  glance  at  the  members  of  the  profession  in  any 
large  city  will  prove  this  view  to  be  a  fallacy.  Men 
of  musical  eruditon  are  eking  out  an  existence  on  the 
proceeds  from  half  a  dozen  pupils;  excellent  per¬ 
formers  are  living  in  obscurity;  experienced  singers 
with  cultivated  voices  are  dropped  out  of  sight. 
What  is  the  reason?  It  can  be  generalized  in  a  few 
words. 

These  men  and  women,  when  students,  believe  !  in 
the  fallacy  above  mentioned.  They  neglected  the 
fact  that  to  succeed  one  must  know  how  to  “work 
society.”  The  public  is  a  coy  cow  that  must'  be 
petted  before  it  can  be  milked.  The  petting  ability 
is  the  one  that  has  been  omitted  from  their  calcula¬ 
tions  and  their  education.  It  is  with  sorrow  that 
this  statement  is  written,  but  candor  compels  it: 
the  methods  of  approaching  the  public  are  necessary 
elements  of  the  preparation  of  the  jmung  musician 
for  active  life.  Social  polish,  conversational  power, 
pleasing  manner,  unostentatious  push,  the  “glad 
hand”  ready  to  apply  saponacious  emollient  (or¬ 
dinarily  known  as  soft  soap) — in  a  word,  expertness 
in  “getting  hold  of  people”  is  an  asset  besides  which 
mere  ability  often  pales  into  financial  insignificance. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  public  denies  to  the 
musical  profession  certain  rights  that  are  readily 
awarded  to  any  other  occupation.  It  says  to  the 
musician  “you  cannot  serve  music  and  Mammon,” 
but  it  applauds  any  other  man  who  makes  a  success¬ 
ful  deal  with  Mammon.  The  minister  may  traffic 
in  real  estate;  the  lawyer  may  be  president  of  a 
wild-cat  oil  company;  the  physician  may  be  part 
owner  of  a  hospital  (to  which  his  patients  are 
earnestly  advised  to  retire  for  treatment) ;  but  it 
is  well  for  the  musician  to  keep  in  the  background 
any  side  interests  he  may  have. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a 
musician — being  such— can  know  but  one  thing.  If 
he  show  ability  in  any  other  line,  it  but  proves  he  is 
a  failure  in  music.  Let  a  man  but  show  he  can  wield 
a  pen  in  respectable  fashion,  even  though  it  be  ex¬ 
clusively  on  musical  matters,  and  he  is  sidetracked 
for  the  man  whose  only  ability  is  to  sing  songs  or 
play  the  piano,  and  who  perhaps  has  never  made  any 
study  of  the  pedagogics  of  these  subjects. 

A  musician  may  accumulate  a  surplus  which  he 
wishes  to  invest  in  customary  and  honorable  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  death  to  his  professional  standing 
if  it  be  known  that  he  has  become  a  partner  in  a 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  business.  What  would 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  success  in  the  career 
of  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  is  hel  l  in  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  way  to  incapacitate  a  musician  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  talents.  While  this  is  to  be  decried, 
it  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  musician.  If  he  make  investments, 
he  must  do  so  sub  rosa  out  of  deference  to  a  preju¬ 
dice  that  should  he  .in liquated. 
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CAN  I  SING? 
A  Dialogue. 


Pupil — “You  told  me  that  I  might  know  what 
chance  I  had  for  success  after  I  had  studied  with  you 
a  year  or  two.” 

Professor — “Yes,  I  remember.” 

Pupil — “Is  there  any  hope  for  me?” 

Professor — “Yes  and  no;  much  promise  as  to  voice, 
and  not  as  much  in  j  our  power  to  make  it  artistically 
available.” 

Pupil — “That  means,  I  suppose,  a  mental  shortage, 
does  it  not?” 

Professor — “Not  precisely  that,  rather  a  lack  of 
mental  directness.  You  do  not  seem  to  develop  the 
power  to  concentrate  on  your  greatest  need,  which  is 
‘Applied  Technic.’  ” 

Pupil — “In  what  way  do  I  show  it?  I  do  all  the 
exercises  j-ou  gave  me  in  just  the  way  j’ou  told  me  to 
do  them;  if  strict  adherence  to  rule  or  direction 
countSjfor  anything,  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  pro¬ 
nounce  with  such  certainty.” 

Professor — “You  have  almost  explained  it  yourself. 
In  the  first  place,  jtou  overlook  the  exact  wording,  and 
hence  the  meaning  of  my  agreement;  and,  then,  you 
employ  the  exact  terms  which  I  might  have  used  to 
indicate  my  grounds  for  disappointment.  To  be  ex¬ 
plicit,  I  said  I  would  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  your 
chances,  that  is  not  dealing  with  certainties;  your 
voice  is  improving  so  rapidly  that  the  results  with 
it  can  hardly  be  longer  considered  a  chance.  Your 
method  of  pursuing  your  studies,  however,  while  of 
the  greatest  immediate  value  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  mere  question  of  voice,  are  by  no  means  satisfac¬ 
tory.  You  say  you  adhere  strictljr  to  my  rules  and  di¬ 
rections;  therein  lies  the  trouble.  That  will  do  very 
well  for  fundamental  tone-work,  but  fundamental 
tone-work  never  made  an  artist.  Thus  far  you  have 
never  come  to  me  with  a  question  as  to  the  reason  for 
things;  you  are  what  they  call  in  the  business  world 
a  good  contractor,  but  a  poor  architect.” 

Pupil — “What  is  the  difference  between  Technic  and 
Applied  Technic?” 

Professor — “The  architect  is  the  one  who  applies 
Technic,  the  contractor  the  one  who  works  with  the 
Technic  that  is  already  applied.  Thus  far  I  have  been 
the  architect  and  jrou  only  the  contractor.  Brief! y, 
you  show  but  meager  promise  of  originality,  and  that 
particular  quality  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  career 
of  the  artist  turns.” 

Pupil — “Cannot  one  cultivate  originality?” 

Professor — “It  is  my  conviction  that  one  can  supply 
almost  any  lack  if  only  its  importance  is  fully  grasped 
and  its  need  pressed  home.” 

Pupil — “Well,  jmu  must  know  that  I  am  deeply  in 
earnest  about  my  work.  Assume  that  I  grasp  the  im¬ 
portance  of  originality,  and  that  you  have  pressed 
home  the  need  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  now  how 
shall  I  go  about  the  cultivation  of  it  ?” 

Professor — “That  is  the  teacher’s  most  difficult 
problem.  Pharaoh  compelled  the  Israelites  to  make 
bricks  without  straw;  the  fact  that  they  accomplished 
it  shows  that  it  was  possible.  And  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  we  can  find  a  substitute  for  the  real  thing 
in  your  case,  which  shall  suffice  until  the  thing  itself 
becomes  available.  It  is  not  unlike  cultivating  the 
imagination.  We  begin  with  children  by  reading 
‘Mother  Goose’  to  them  in  the  nursery,  and  telling 
them  well-selected  ghost  stories  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  join  the  circle  by  the  fireside.  To  cultivate 
originality  in  the  boy  we  give  him  a  box  of  tools  and 
a  board  and  tell  him  to  make  something;  to  the  girl 
we  give  the  needle  and  thread  and  the  yard  of  cloth 
and  trimming.  Thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  the 
mind  begins  to  work,  and  something  may  result.  To 
the  adult  student  of  singing,  we  give  the  notes,  words, 
and  voice,  and  tell  him  to  project  the  thought  intelli¬ 
gently  and  convincingly,  but  in  his  own  way.  Ab¬ 
solved  from  the  breathing,  phrasing,  and  shading  re¬ 
strictions,  for  which  he  has  thus  far  depended  upon 


the  teacher,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  defeat  or  to  win  a  victory.  Efforts  of  this  kind, 
wisely  and  kindly  criticised  by  the  master,  will  bring 
him  to  realize  that  he,  and  not  the  teacher,  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  real  impetus  to  success.  A  song,  recitative, 
or  aria,  thought  out  in  every  detail,  and  rendered  in 
answer  to  that  thought,  is  the  best  discipline  for  orig¬ 
inality  that  I  know  of ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
rapidly  one  gains  from  the  experience.” 

Pupil — “Then  you  think  there  is  some  hope  for  me 
if  only  I  gain  in  originality?” 

Professor — “Yes,  indeed.” 

Pupil — “What,  then,  shall  I  study?” 

Professor — “This  is  what  you  may  do.  In  the  next 
six  weeks  select  and  bring  to  me  fully  prepared  six 
numbers,  one  for  each  week.  A  ballad,  a  lullaby,  a 
secular  song,  a  sacred  song,  a  recitative  and  aria  from 
an  opera,  a  recitative  and  aria  from  an  oratorio,  and 
we  will  criticise  jmur  work,  and  will  then  again  take 
up  the  discussion  of  this  question.” 

Pupil — “That  pleases  me  greatly;  if  originality  is 
so  important,  and  can  be  cultivated,  I  am  determined 
not  to  fail  because  of  the  lack  of  it.” 

[Note. — It  is  the  Editor’s  purpose  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber  to  give  the  names  of  the  numbers  selected  by  the 
pupil,  and  the  conversation  that  took  place  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  six  weeks.] 

EASE  IN  SINGING. 

II. 

BY  FRANK  J.  BENEDICT. 

In  a  former  paper  it  was  promised  that  some  prac¬ 
tical  hints  would  be  given  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
prove  helpful  to  singers  in  realizing  the  principle  of 
absolute  ease  in  tone-production,  and  a  line  of 
thought  suggestive  to  teachers  would  be  offered. 

It  may  as  well  be  confessed  at  the  outset,  however, 
that  a  certain  vagueness  must  of  necessity  pervade 
any  discussion  of  this  subject  of  Tone  Production. 
Vocal  action  as  a  means  of  artistic,  emotional  expres¬ 
sion  does  not  admit  of  a  deeply  scientific  analysis. 
The  mechanism  is  far  too  delicate  and  complex  to 
allow  of  this,  although  we  know,  in  a  practical  way, 
that  a  certain  kind  of  result  may  be  expected  from 
certain  general  conditions.  In  short,  the  action  of 
the  vocal  apparatus,  from  a  musical  standpoint,  is  not 
exactly  a  science,  but  rather  an  art  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  one  at  that.  Such  a  thing  as  absolute, 
mathematical  precision  in  either  teaching  or  sing  ng 
is  not  possible,  and  even  if  it  were  would  not  be  de¬ 
sirable.  It  is  precisely  this  susceptibility  of  the  voice 
to  varying  moods  and  conditions,  constantly  changing 
in  shading  and  coloring,  which  renders  it  such  a  mar¬ 
velously  delicate  means  of  expression. 

Compared  with  Other  Instruments. 

For  example,  compare  it  with  the  organ.  Given  a 
certain  pipe,  voiced  at  a  certain  pitch,  on  a  certain 
wind  pressure,  an  identical  result  may  be  looked  for 
at  all  times.  The  organist  may  will  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  quality,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Far  different 
is  it  with  the  singer.  Given  a  correct,  that  is,  natural, 
tone  production,  the  singer  needs  only  to  feel  a  certain 
emotional  impulse  and  by  a  mechanism  which  no  finite 
mind  can  ever  grasp  it  is  at  once  in  the  heart  of  his 
hearer.  This  supreme  quality  of  the  voice  must  for¬ 
ever  lift  it  above  all  other  instruments  as  a  means 
of  emotional  expression.  It  is  not  denied  that  similar 
results  may  be  attained  by  perfect  artists  in  manipu¬ 
lating  the  wood,  metal,  or  strings  upon  which  they 
play.  The  point  of  difference  lies  precisely  in  this, 
however,  that  it  is  manipulation,  while  with  the  singer 
it  is  simply  instinct.  The  moment  a  singer  “manipu¬ 
lates”  he  forfeits  this  God-given  quality  of  sponta¬ 
neous  expression. 

Principles  of  Voice  Culture  Radically  Different  from 

Those  Governing  Other  Lines  of  Musical  Study. 

The  object  is  therefore  not  so  much  to  acquire  some¬ 
thing  as  it  is  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  something 


unnatural.  This  is  best  accomplished  indirectly,  as 
direct  effort  produces  a  feeling  of  self-consciousness, 
thereby  bringing  about  the  very  condition  we  are 
anxious  to  avert.  To  go  even  further,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  person  teaches  another  to  sing  only  in  an 
indirect  way,  somewhat  as  a  gardener  causes  a  plant 
to  grow. 

Singing,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  has  many 
points  in  common  with  bicycle  riding,  swimming,  skat¬ 
ing,  etc.  One  may  receive  some  very  helpful  hints  in 
learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  but  there  must  come  a  su¬ 
preme  moment  when  the  teacher  can  assist  no  more. 
The  pupil  either  catches  the  “knack”  of  it  and  rides, 
or  fails  to  do  so  and  tumbles  off.  All  the  teachers  in 
the  world  cannot  help  him  at  that  particular  moment. 
Precisely  so  is  it  in  learning  to  sing.  Too  much  “sci¬ 
ence”  is  really  a  hindrance,  as  it  tends  to  make  the 
pupil  overanalytical  and  self-conscious.  For  instance, 
a  man  of  60  might  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
the  construction  of  a  bicycle  and  the  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  but  all  this  will  never  keep  him  from  taking  his 
initial  tumbles  in  correct  and  regular  order.  He  will 
probably  even  lose  faith  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  take 
sides  with  the  man  who  is  sure  that  ground  flew  up 
and  hit  him.  On  the  other  hand,  his  grandson  of  7, 
who  cannot  even  spell  the  word  bicycle,  will  pick  up 
the  knack  of  it  in  the  most  unaccountable  way  and 
soon  be  riding  as  though  the  bicycle  were  a  part  of 
his  own  bodjr.  So  much  for  “science”  in  the  art  of 
bicycle  riding  or  of  Tone  Production  in  its  early 
stages  of  development!  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
knack  about  it  which  comes  in  about  the  same  way 
that  any  other  knack  comes. 

As  to  “Methods.” 

The  pupil  who  is  looking  for  a  wonderful  “method” 
which  will  act  as  a  sort  of  patent  attachment  to  his 
throat  is  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  which  money  will  not  buy.  The 
teacher  may  advise  and  recommend  and  caution  and 
illustrate.  After  a  failure  he  may  point  out  cause 
and  cure,  but  nothing  more.  Also  the  man  (this  kind 
is  always  a  man)  who  expects  some  kind  of  formula 
which  will  always  work  the  same  way  and  produce 
the  same  sensations  and  results  has  a  mistaken  idea 
of  the  nature  of  Voice  Culture,  and  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for.  Plenty  of 
such  formulae  there  are,  but  they  do  not  produce  the 
perfect  art  for  which  we  are  seeking.  As  well  try  to 
describe  the  point  at  which  a  bicycle  balances.  Such 
a  point  there  undoubtedly  is,  but  the  learner  must 
find  it  for  himself.  No  teacher  can  hand  him  a  pint 
of  it  all  labeled  and  bottled  and  ready  for  use  at  so 
much  per  bottle.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood 
that  these  remarks  apply  onty  to  this  manner  of  sing¬ 
ing  under  discussion,  namely,  with  perfect  ease  and 
naturalness.  Reference  to  artificial  methods,  by 
which  a  definite  result  is  sought  as  the  sequence  of 
direct  effort,  is  purposely  omitted  in  this  article. 
Parenthetically  it  may  be  said,  Tiowever,  that  the  tone 
thus  artificially  produced  is  very  similar  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  flower,  bird,  or  grasshopper.  Very  interesting, 
no  doubt,  but  rather  lacking  in  some  essential  char¬ 
acteristics. 

Character  the  Basis  of  Success. 

The  present  writer  feels  certain  that  many  students 
of  good  natural  ability  go  to  pieces  at  this  point.  The 
teacher  is  expected  to  accomplish  not  only  the  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  undesirable  as  well.  The  would-be 
singer  must  first  of  all  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  has 
paid  to  leam  how  to  sing,  and  that  it  is  the  teacher’s 
business  to  “deliver  the  goods”  without  delay.  On 
the  contrary,  the  problem  is  for  him  to  solve.  The 
teacher  merely  directs,  sympathizes,  and  encourages. 
The  pupil’s  success  or  failure  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  possession  of  certain  qualities  of  character. 

Precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  bicycle  candidate, 
he  must  be  free  from  or  renounce  the  element  of  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  must  not  mind  a  few  hundred  spills, 
even  though  the  neighbors  are  looking.  Likewise  he 
must  not  lose  patience,  or,  if  he  should  lose  it,  must 
quickly  find  it  again.  He  must  not  yield  to  a  feeling 
of  discouragement  under  any  circumstances.  Courage 
of  the  highest  order  is  absolutely  essential.  Add  to 
these  qualities  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  teacher,  a 
dogged  determination  to  succeed,  a  sublime  confidence 
that  Fate  intended  him  for  a  singer,  no  matter  what 
friends  and  particularly  home  friends,  who  are  nearly 
always  skeptical,  majT  sav  to  the  contrary,  and.  last, 
and  most  important  of  all.  correct  habits  of  life,  and 
our  singer  is  half-made  already.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
reader  possesses  these  virtues;  if  not,  he  may  be  in- 
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c-lined  to  sneer  at  the  simplicity  of  the  means  pro¬ 
posed.  The  essential  principles  of  the  art  are  very 
simple,  and,  the  less  machinery  we  find  it  necessary 
to  set  in  motion,  the  greater  are  our  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  delicate  shadings  and  adjustments  of  ma¬ 
ture  art  may  be  added  one  at  a  time.  In  fact,  the 
whole  process  is  a  gradual  growth. 

Breath  Control. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  now  waft  the  dia¬ 
phragm  gently  to  and  fro  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  panting,  but  not  rapidly  or  violently. 

When  the  diaphragm  is  “forward”  (to  speak  un¬ 
scientifically)  and  the  lungs  consequently  filled,  stop 
for  a  few  seconds,  holding  the  breath  at  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  not  at  the  throat.  The  head  may  be  gently 
moved  from  side  to  side  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
freedom  of  throat.  Now  gently  extend  the  mouth 
corners,  after  the  style  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  (not 
puckering  the  lips),  and  allow  the  breath  to  flow  out 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  adjustment  of  the 
lips  will  regulate  the  flow  so  that  the  pupil  need  only 
think  of  “letting  go,”  the  diaphragm  meanwhile  gently 
sinking  in.  By  the  sensation  upon  the  hand  the 
slightest  irregularity  in  flow  may  be  detected.  This 
should  be  practiced  until  the  flow  is  abundant  and 
steady  and  the  process  becomes  automatic.  Even  then 
it  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  daily  grind.  The  caution  can 
scarcely  be  too  often  repeated  to  let  the  breath  flow, 
neither  expelling  it  nor  holding  it  back  with  a  view  to 
economy.  Avoid  especially  this  last  and  fatal  ten¬ 
dency  to  check  the  flow  in  the  hope  of  making  it  last 
longer. 

An  even  finer  test  may  be  had  by  leaving  the  lips 
loosely  together  and  then  allowing  them  to  be  gently 
blown  apart  and  sustained  in  that  position  while  the 
breath  continues  to  flow,  in  much  the  manner  of  a 
sash-curtain  held  at  an  angle  by  a  breeze  blowing  in 
at  the  open  window.  This  is  a  rather  crude  com¬ 
parison.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  lips  are  not 
widely  separated,  merely  a  crevice  appearing  between 
them.  In  this  process  the  breath  is  not  actively 
regulated,  but  simply  flows  on  until  the  diaphragm 
finds  its  natural  resting  place  and  stops  of  its  own 
accord.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  breath  is 
exhaled.  On  the  contrary,  quite  a  quantity  will  re¬ 
main.  Here  we  may  apply  the  principle  of  non-effort. 
Once  the  diaphragm  has  been  extended,  the  active 
effort  is  over.  It  is  then  simply  a  question  of  relax¬ 
ation.  The  point  at  which  the  breath  naturally  ceases 
to  flow  is  the  point  at  which  we  stop.  An  additional 
quantity  may  be  “expelled”  by  contracting  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  but  according  to  our  system  this  should  not 
take  place  and  the  modicum  of  air  remains  unexhaled. 
The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  that  a  forcible,  that 
is,  active,  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  tends  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  throat,  on  the  principle  that  com¬ 
pressed  air  expands  equally  in  all  directions.  All  such 
pressure  we  avoid  as,  even  if  the  throat  does  not 
close  up,  the  additional  force  comes  as  a  shock  to  the 
vocal  cords  which  will  in  time  have  a  bad  effect. 
The  resulting  tone  will  be  more  brilliant,  of  course, 
but  the  penalty  will  be  paid,  sooner  or  later,  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  form  of  an  abbreviated  singing  career. 

This  purely  diaphragmatic  breathing  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  first  few  months  and  will  establish  the 
principle  of  ease  so  far  as  breath  supply  is  concerned. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  we  get  an 
abundance  of  breath  for  long  phrases  later  on  by 
means  of  intercostal  muscles  and  the  fixed,  high  chest. 
For  the  most  part,  the  regulation  or  control  remains 
at  the  diaphragm,  however.  This  word  “control” 
should  be  used  sparingly ;  for,  while  correct  enough  in 
itself,  it  is  apt  to  mislead  the  pupil  into  imagining 
that  there  is  more  for  him  to  do  than  is  really  the 
case.  Breath  control  is  really  no  more  than  the 
ability  to  vary  the  rate  of  breath  flow  and  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  degree  of  speed  with  which  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  allowed  to  relax.  This  the  mind  governs 
only  indirectly,  as  the  action  of  these  muscles  is  prac¬ 
tically  involuntary.  The  “command”  is  given  by  the 
mind,  but  its  execution  is  left  largely  to  the  automatic 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm.  The  princi¬ 
ple  being  once  grasped,  the  ability  to  supply  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  and  its  regulation  for  long  or  short 
phrases  and  different  dynamic  effects  are  a  matter  of 
natural  development  and  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
diaphragm,  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  will 
grow  in  wisdom  and  stature  as  the  months  go  by. 

The  “Kernel”  of  Tone. 

Once  this  easy  automatic  breath  flow  is  established 


there  should  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  applying  it 
to  tone  production.  According  to  our  system  of  sim¬ 
plifying  all  these  problems  by  analysis,  we  will  now 
look  for  the  simplest,  most  rudimentary  sort  of  tone 
possible.  Let  us,  then,  recur  to  the  breathing  exer¬ 
cise  described  above,  in  which  the  flexibly  closed  lips 
were  parted  by  the  breath  just  enough  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  through  freely.  Now  as  the  breath  strikes 
the  lips  let  the  pupil  imagine  an  audible  vibration  of 
the  lips,  prefaced  by  a  softly  explosive  “p.” 

Sometimes  the  breath  finds  its  way  through  a  little 
crevice  at  the  side  of  the  lips  instead  of  in  front,  and 
if  it  seem  easier  to  the  pupil  it  may  be  indulged  in 
in  this  manner  until  he  is  more  adept.  In  either  case 
the  result  wll  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  vowel  “oo” 
(as  in  boot),  but  really  differs  from  it  materially  and 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  vowel  at  all,  although 
all  vowels  may  be  developed  from  it  without  essential 
change  in  manner  of  tone  production.  If  we  may  be 
permitted,  we  will  call  this  “labial  humming.”  Its 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  to  production,  is  that  it 
seems  to  start  at  the  lips.  In  this  case  the  tone  will 
be  light  and  clear.  If  the  sensation  is  that  of  origin¬ 
ating  in  the  larynx  it  is  incorrectly  done  and  the  tone 
will  probably  be  breathy  or  husky.  A  few  attempts 
will  bring  it  at  the  lips,  after  which  the  art  of  Tone 
Production  is  simply  a  matter  of  gradual  growth. 

Mistakes  to  be  Avoided. 

Two  difficulties  are  frequently  encountered  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knack  of  this  exercise.  Through  over¬ 
anxiety  to  avoid  effort  the  pupil  may  check  the 
breath,  which  in  turn  brings  about  a  contraction  of 
the  throat.  The  other  difficulty  is  that  the  lips  are 
often  so  stiff  and  the  muscles  governing  them  so 
poorly  developed  that  they  will  not  respond  to  the 
gentle  push  of  the  breath.  This  defect  must  be  reme¬ 
died  at  all  hazards.  Otherwise  the  whole  system  falls 
to  the  ground.  As  a  preparatory  step  the  exercise  may 
be  performed  rather  vigorously,  the  lips  vibrating 
rapidly  and  violently,  but  without  vocal  action. 
Sometimes  a  stubborn  battle  must  be  fought  right 
here  and  the  pupil  may  almost  despair,  especially  as 
it  seems  so  far  removed  from  the  realm  of  vocal  art. 
The  more  severely  and  exclusively  this  Spartan  dis¬ 
cipline  is  followed  up,  the  more  rapid  the  progress. 
Time  is  really  being  saved,  as  the  first  requisite  of 
vowel  production  is  lip  flexibility. 

Practical  Results. 

Once  this  exercise  is  thoroughly  mastered,  we  may 
begin  to  look  for  important  results.  If  there  is  a  nasal 
quality  in  the  voice  it  must  certainly  yield  in  time. 
Nasality  is  due  to  a  pulling  down  of  the  soft  palate, 
the  result  of  faulty  vowel  formation.  In  the  “labial 
humming”  there  is  no  vowel  element,  so  the  muscles 
which  do  the  mischief  are  quiescent.  If  they  can  be 
kept  so  until  they  no  longer  work  involuntarily  the 
habit  or  fault  of  nasality  is  conquered  or  at  least  is 
in  the  way  of  being  successfully  struggled  with.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  nasality  means  a  practically  new  voice,  for 
persistent  nasality  will  ruin  the  effect  of  any  voice. 
Many  in  listening  to  a  voice  do  not  analyze  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  recognize  a  voice  as  nasal,  but  simply, 
though  emphatically,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
do  not  “care”  for  the  voice.  To  a  singer  having  this 
fault,  therefore,  the  change  would  actually  mean  the 
,  possession  of  a  new  voice. 

Huskiness  or  breathiness  will  also  be  eliminated 
as  the  looseness  of  lips  and  diaphragm  will  bring 
about  a  sympathetic  looseness  in  the  throat,  which 
will  remove  not  only  these  faults,  but  also  any  undue 
brittleness  or  hardness  of  tone,  the  latter  being 
simply  another  result  of  the  same  cause,  viz.:  throat 
contraction. 

If  persistently  practiced  it  will  also  cure,  absolutely, 
a  break  between  registers.  I  have  known  voices 
which  had  been  in  constant  use  for  years  on  a  basis 
of  contracted  throat,  with  brittle  nasal  quality,  to 
grow  velvety,  fresh,  and  “young,”  actually  taking  on 
new  beauties  from  week  to  week  of  faithful  practice. 

By  means  of  this  simple  exercise  we  are  also  estab¬ 
lishing  some  valuable  habits.  The  diaphragm  becomes 
automatically  expert  in  furnishing  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  breath,  neither  checking  nor  forcing.  The 
throat  remains  uncontracted,  insuring  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  vocal  cords.  Correctness  of  tone  place¬ 
ment  is  also  provided  for,  as  all  exaggerated  action 
of  the  vowel-forming  muscles,  such  as  pulling  down 
the  soft  palate,  stiffening  the  jaw,  contortions  of 
tongue  or  lips,  which  prevent  the  natural  co-resonance 
of  the  head,  tend  naturally  to  disappear  if  the  exer¬ 
cise  is  persistently  practiced. 


A  perfectly  normal,  unspoiled  voice  will  produce  the 
exercise  correctly  the  first  time  trying,  and  on  the 
basis  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure  such  a  voice  would  not  need  to  practice  so  long 
or  persistently  as  if  incorrect  habits  had  been  long 
established.  A  nasal,  throaty,  or  breathy  voice  of 
long  standing  will  naturally  come  in  for  a  rather 
heroic  course  of  treatment.  The  work  may  be  done 
at  odd  moments  about  house  or  office  or  while  taking 
one  of  those  long  walks  in  the  open  air  for  which  so 
many  great  singers  are  noted. 

The  severity  of  the  routine  may  also  be  mitigated 
by  humming  through  a  vast  quantity  of  songs.  In 
this  way  the  pill  may  be  taken  sugar-coated  and  with 
equally  good  results.  This  may  seem  like  a  rather 
formidable  outlook,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  entirely  new  voice  will  certainly  be  the  reward. 
A  nasal,  overbrilliant,  brittle,  or  harsh  voice  will  grad¬ 
ually  take  to  itself  a  velvety  and  sympathetic  quality, 
while  a  husky  or  breathy  voice  will  become  clear  and 
eventually  may  even  develop  brilliancy. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS. 

BY  EDITH  L.  WINN. 

The  Text. 

One  should  stuay  the  text  of  a  song  from  several 
standpoints:  First,  note  whether  the  composer  has 
used  a  poem  written  by  a  real  poet.  Again,  whether 
the  poem  is  in  good  singable  English,  free  from  dis¬ 
cordant  and  jarring  sounds,  and  consisting  of  short 
sentences  which  will  be  perfectly  clear  when  the  song 
is  sung.  The  language  of  the  modern  ballad  of  the 
better  class  is  euphonious.  The  ext  of  a  dramatic 
song  contains  forceful  icords  in  strong  sentences, 
aspirated  words;  and  a  climax  is  often  made  by  the 
repetition  of  a  strong  clause.  The  dramatic  song 
requires  rapid  development  of  thought.  Figures  of 
speech,  if  employed  at  all,  are  short  and  clear.  In 
the  ordinary  song  forms  one  should  not  use  words 
containing  obscure  allusions,  or  tinged  with  too  vague 
a  poetic  significance. 

There  are  some  minor  poets  who  write  short  lyric 
gems  of  considerable  value  to  the  composer.  Few 
composers  write  the  words  to  their  songs.  There 
are  composers  who  write  well  but  who  choose  poems 
for  their  musical  settings  which  are  not  standard 
or  even  passably  good  English.  It  is  a  rare  gift  to 
be  able  to  say  much  and  say  it  beautifully  in  a  few 
lines. 

Recently  a  song  writer  said:  “Find  me  a  little 
poem  which  I  can  set  to  music — some  gem  of  two 
or  three  verses.  I  can’t  find  anything  which  has  not 
been  utilized  by  others.” 

I  selected  this  poem  by  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich: — 

When  the  land  was  white  with  moonlight 
And  the  air  was  sweet  with  May, 

I  was  so  glad  that  Love  would  last 
Forever  and  a  day. 

Now  the  fields  are  white  in  winter 
And  dead  Love  laid  awjy; 

I  am  so  glad  life  cannot  last 
Forever  and  a  day. 

The  poems  of  Clinton  Scollard,  F.  L.  Stanton,  Eu¬ 
gene  Field,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  are  singu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  for  musical  settings. 

Some  of  Browning’s  songs  have  been  set  to  music. 
They  seem  too  obscure  or  too  disconnected  to  admit 
of  musical  settings.  Whitman,  too,  is  impossible  as 
an  aspiring  song  poet — his  words  being  neither  sing¬ 
able  nor  easily  understood  by  the  listener,  and  one 
cannot  be  hampered  by  obscure  texts;  the  audience 
expects  to  understand  what  the  song  is  about. 

Here  are  words  from  Alfred  Donaldson’s  “Songs  of 
My  Violin”:  — 

Thou  art  the  snow,  my  love! 

Thy  thoughts  are  like  the  flakes  that  down  drop 
pure 

Upon  my  soul,  whose  bare  spots  they  immure 
From  winds  that  blow,  my  love! 

Thou  art  the  snow,  my  love! 

Thy  spirit  sheds  the  snow-hush  over  mine. 

And  through  the  silences  thou  must  divine 
What  thou  wouldst  know,  my  love! 

Thou  are  the  snow,  my  love! 

And  if  they  precious  nearness  ever  melt 

Upon  the  heart-space  where  it  once  was  felt 
A  rose  will  grow,  my  love! 
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Donaldson  also  wrote  a  charming  poem  called  “A 
Slumber  Song.”  Other  singable  poems  by  Anne 
Reeve  Aldrich  which  have  not  to  my  knowledge 
been  utilized  are  “To  a  Nightingale,”  “A  Year,”  “A 
Prayer,”  “The  Meaning,”  and  "The  Flight.” 

\\  hen  Sylvia  Saunters  By,”  by  De  Kohen,  is 
well  wedded  to  music.  The  words  are  bright,  the 
,  sentences  short  and  full  of  meaning,  the  language 
liquid  and  musical.  The  song  is  a  little  gem. 

A  good  song  for  a  light,  flexible  voice  must  be 
dainty,  clean-cut,  and  vivacious.  The  singer  must 
enunciate  clearly  or  she  will  be  a  failure.  How  much 
skill  is  required  for  singing  well ! 

Modem  English  and  American  songs  should  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention  from  students  and  artists. 
Mackenzie's  “Spring  Song,”  Henschel’s  “Donald 
Blair,”  and  Willeby’s  “When  the  Birds  go  North 
Again  and  “Four-Leaved  Clover”  are  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  suitable  songs  set  to  singable  keys. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  talk  of  singable  keys,  but 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  keys  as  in  qualities 
or  voices.  Some  songs  should  be  sung  only  in  one 
key.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  keys  as  in  the 
moods  of  individuals.  There  are  few  ballads  which 
ought  to  be  sung  in  several  keys.  Hawley’s  “She 
M  ears  a  Rose  in  Her  Hair”  is  a  good  song,  which 
loses  none  of  its  attractiveness  when  sung  in  any  of 
the  three  keys  in  which  it  is  printed.  Note  the  old 
English  songs.  Would  you  care  to  hear  “Cherry 
Ripe”  sung  by  a  contralto  or  “It  Was  a  Lover  and 
His  Lass”  sung  by  a  deep  bass? 

The  beauty  of  these  songs  lies  in  their  individ¬ 
uality,  and  a  change  of  key  would  mar  their  perfect¬ 
ness.  The  song  writer  should  study  his  subject  to 
see  what  keys  are  best  suited  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  thought.  He  should  also  aim  to  make  his 
song  fit  particular  voices,  and  that  leads  me  to  say 
that  song  writers  should  study  voice  culture,  for  not 
infrequently  our  modern  ballads  require  that  certain 
phrases  be  extended  beyond  the  breathing  capacity 
of  the  singer,  especially  the  young  singer. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  this:  Does  the  song 
lie  easily  in  the  average  register  of  the  singer?  Not 
all  songs  are  to  be  used  exclusively  by  artists.  The 
average  teaching  song  must  not  be  treated  with  the 
startling  modernity  of  a  new  symphony.  Modula¬ 
tions  must  be  somewhat  within  the  bounds  of  the 
conventional  and  yet  the  song  must  be  genuine  and 
fresh.  Sometimes  subjects  are  selected  which  are 
not  favorable  for  songs.  “Mother  Mine,”  by  Kip¬ 
ling,  is  not  a  good  subject  for  a  song.  A  gruesome 
subject  rarely  succeeds  in  a  ballad.  A  poem  may  be 
l /ood  English  and  yet  not  succeed  as  a  song.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life”  or  Poe's  “Raven”  would 
hardly  succeed  in  the  song  field. 

Among  other  questions  which  a  student  should 
ask  herself  in  selecting  songs  are  these:- — 

Has  the  composer  written  extensively? 

Is  it  well  spoken  of  by  the  profession? 

Have  they  been  sung  by  artists? 

Of  course,  there  must  be  new  composers,  and  they 
must  have  a  hearing,  but  in  general  it  is  only  safe 
to  attempt  the  work  of  experienced  song  writers. 

BODY  TRAINING  VS.  GOOD  SINGING. 

BY  WYLNA  BLANCHE  HUDSON. 

Given  an  average  intellect,  a  voice  of  good  range, 
and  a  physique  in  but  an  abnormal  condition,  the 
question  may  arise:  Can  one  attain  to  the  artist’s 
summum  bonum  of  beautiful  singing? 

Even  ordinary  knowledge  cannot  conceive  of  good 
music’s  being  evolved  from  a  poor  instrument  any 
more  than  a  mediocre  voice  can  adequately  sing 
Mozart  and  Handel,  or  a  liandorgan  produce  piano 
or  forte  phrases,  or  enchant  the  cultivated  taste  with 
its  ragtime. 

A  tense  or  collapsed  body  means  an  uncultivated 
one,  because  either  state  is  abnormal ;  hence  unfits  the 
subject  for  his  best  expression  in  art,  be  it  singing  or 
pianoforte  playing.  Is  this  not  logical? 

Body  culture  must  precede  a  successful  career  of 
art.  To  explain  further:  development,  or,  better,  cul¬ 
tivation,  need  not,  nor  does  it,  necessarily  imply  s'ze 
or  excessive  vigor,  but  preferably  signifies  that  poises 
accruing  from  a  balanced  sympathy  between  mind  and 
body,  hence  normality,  and  this  sympathy  to  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  through  a  normal  flexibility  and  freedom;  in 
short,  the  entire  muscular  sense  is  en  rapport  with 
the  mind. 

A  common  case  may  be  cited:  A  young  woman  ap- 
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plies  for  voice  lessons.  Her  standing  position  is  bad; 
projecting  abdomen,  sunken  chest,  weight  on  heels, 
blood  in  an  inpoverished  state,  shallow  upper-chest 
breathing,  and  literally  a  divorced  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  which  latter  fact  is  ascertained  when  she 
is  asked  to  lift  the  chest  or  to  “Feel  with  the  body.” 
The  co-operation  of  the  body  has  seemingly  been  neg¬ 
lected,  although  the  applicant  claims  to  have  taken 
the  course  of  gymnastics  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  desire  to  sing  is  unusually  sincere;  tempera¬ 
ment  artistic;  and  the  voice  of  sympathetic  quality 
and  good  range,  but  weak  and  uneven  in  the  “middle 
register.”  In  this  case  the  physical  side  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  express.  The  teacher’s  work  would  be 
to  bring  the  weaker  agents  into  a  state  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  stronger  by  means  of  physical  exercises 
aside  from  the  vocal  technic;  that  is,  to  give  the 
body  that  positive  and  negative  quality  which  causes 
a  normal  state  of  health,  lienee  a  like  state  of  mind, 
and  the  poise  which  a  union  of  mind,  soul,  and  body 
invariably  creates  in  the  individual. 

But  how?  A  course  of  scientific  gymnastics  requir¬ 
ing  perhaps  two  years  might  fit  our  subject  to  be  a 
proper  applicant,  but  the  question,  and  a  vital  one,  is: 
upon  whom  will  this  teaching  devolve?  for  the  aver¬ 
age  voice  teacher  is  prepared  to  impart  Tone  Produc¬ 
tion  only,  ignoring  the  psychological  side  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  necessary  to  adjust 
his  physical  side  to  his  artistic  equipment. 

The  study  of  anatomy  and  psychology  should  be 
included  in  the  fundamental  training  of  vocal  artists, 
for  artist  means  all  of  this:  Psycho-physical,  literally 
a  unity  of  the  thinking  and  active  individual. 

Were  psycho-physical  training,  otherwise  body  de¬ 
velopment  in  co-ordination  with  the  concentrated 
mind,  as  legitimate  a  branch  of  education  as  is  mind 
culture  alone,  probably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
vocal  teacher’s  labor— namely,  the  drilling  of  pupils 
prior  to  vocal  exercises  as  to  how  to  stand,  how  to 
breathe,  how  to  concentrate  the  mind  at  the  base  of 
the  chest  cavity,  etc.— would  be  unnecessary. 

Ordinary  gymnastics,  such  as  relaxing,  energizing, 
vibratory,  and  poising  exercises  are  effective,  yet  a 
systematically  scientific  course  which  tends  to  con¬ 
serve  instead  of  waste  the  energies— that  is,  the  heat 
and  moisture,  or  building  elements — is  the  proper 
precedent  of  all  earnest  work  as  a  public  singer. 

Physically  the  nervous  system  is  the  basis  of  all 
power  in  man ;  hence  of  all  artistic  work.  Upon  the 
blood,  good  digestion,  and  deep  breathing  depend  all 
conditions  of  the  nerves.  For  right  conditions  of 
these  the  nerves  return  vigor  and  brain  poise,  the 
nerve  centers  are  literally  cleaned  out,  and  a  freedom 
of  both  mind  and  body  must  result. 

“Freedom  at  the  centers”  is  an  old,  but  true,  Del- 
sartean  phrase.  Freedom  of  anything  means  relax¬ 
ation,  and  so  it  follows  that  when  the  entire  organ¬ 
ism  is  free  both  to  give  and  to  receive  the  pupil  is 
practically  ready  to  sing,  and  sing  artistically. 
Freedom,  not  bondage!  This,  bodily  and  mentally! 
Nearly  all  singing  to-day  seems  more  or  less  artificial. 
The  body  suffers  from  bondage,  the  mental  responds. 
The  vocal  organs,  responsive  to  the  tension  of  both, 
fail  to  perform  their  part  freely,  and  the  voice  soon 
breaks  from  being  forced. 

True  art  is  offended,  and  Nature  likewise, when  sing¬ 
ing  is  a  difficult  feat.  Impulse  arises  from  love,  and 
in  singing  as  well.  Wrong  vocal  “methods”  will  in¬ 
variably  result  in  nervousness,  because  tension  is  in¬ 
evitably  produced. 

Often  to  gain  the  teacher’s  idea  the  pupil  stands 
with  tense  hands,  stiffened  back,  and  rigid  knees,  pre¬ 
paring  to  “attack.”  Like  body,  like  mind.  The  tense 
mind  and  body  contract  the  throat  muscles  and  debar 
all  ingress  of  soul  or  imaginative  element;  hence  the 
voice  is  thin,  harsh,  and  metallic.  The  breath  con¬ 
stitutes  the  reins  of  the.  voice.  Control  lies  in  the 
poise,  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  individual.  The 
crucial  test  of  times  comes  when  the  attack  is  on  high 
C  or  in  legato  and  pianissimo  passages  which  may 
follow. 

In  a  state  of  tension  the  resonance  chambers  of  the 
head  close.  Poise  and  fl-eedom  are  the  bodyguards 
which  keep  the  gates  ajar,  through  which  comes  all 
beautiful,  vibrant  tone.  It  is  lawful  relationship  of 
mind  and  body  which  is  a  potent  agent  in  all  artistic 
production.  Responsiveness  without  undue  action 
gives  birth  to  all  color  and  feeling. 

The  musician  trains  his  fingers  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  dexterity  in  order  to  express  what  his  min  i 
contains.  So  the  song  artist  must  possess  a  flexible 


and  well-trained  physical  medium  through  which  to 
portray  his  art. 

The  chest  resistance  which  Lehmann  indorses  is  to 
be  avoided  by  other  than  experienced  teachers;  for 
two  causes:  one,  unless  the  muscles  used  are  per¬ 
fectly  trained,  that  is,  flexible  for  resistance  or  relax¬ 
ation;  the  other,  that  any  undue  tension  of  the  upper 
thoracic  cavity  contracts  the  throat  muscles.  Legato 
passages  become  broken  under  tension,  and  those  of 
crescendo  dull  and  throaty.  But  resistance  becomes 
nonresistance  when  truly  conquered.  Resistance  need 
not  mean  rigidity,  but  it  often  does.  Nor  need  high 
C  mean  facial  contortion,  but  it  often  does. 

It  is  impossible  to  sing  easily  when  the  instrument 
of  breath  is  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

Were  good  enunciation  in  speaking  required  in  the 
public  schools,  the  foundation  for  better  musical  work, 
vocally,  would  be  laid,  because  it  is  chiefly  through 
the  correct  placing  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
vowels  that  the  forward  or  masque  tone  production 
is  properly  acquired.  The  reaction  of  this  natural 
placing  must  tend  toward  a  freer  physical  medium. 

The  vocal  chords,  tongue,  palate,  resonance  cham¬ 
bers,  chest  cavity,  and  intercostal  muscles  must  pos¬ 
sess  individual  power.  They  gain  this  primarily  from 
the  nervous  system,  and  with  impulse  guiding  should 
accommodate  themselves  through  a  flash  of  thought 
to  the  varying  demands. 

The  question,  “How  to  sing?”  begins  then  with 
“How  to  adjust  the  physical  medium.”  The  chest  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  affections  and  is  lifted  in  deep  emo¬ 
tion;  the  forehead  corresponds  to  thought;  the  brow, 
mouth,  chest  zone,  each  bears  a  message  to  the  lis¬ 
tener. 

Train  these  to  obey.  Disobedience  of  body  to  mind 
is  noncomformity  to  law,  both  natural  and  spiritual. 

Carry  the  message  of  song  in  the  lifted  chest,  and 
with  this  thought  alone  the  message  as  well  as  the 
messenger  broadens,  and  the  full  resonant  tone  and 
“grand  feel”  are  born. 

Tone-color  is  not  wholly  musical  intelligence,  but 
it  is  everything.  It  is  as  much  the  physical  oneness 
between  diaphragm  and  lips  as  it  is  the  wave  of  soul 
sense  which  insinuates  its  way  into  the  phrases  as 
they  are  sung. 

The  artistic  side  of  all  beautiful  singing  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  dominant  which  comes  when  all  conscious  ef¬ 
fort  has  ceased  and  the  individuality  unreservedly  ex¬ 
presses,  and  by  individuality  may  be  meant  soul  es¬ 
sence  so  often  called  the  spiritual.  Then  let  it  be 
called  so,  for  with  this  com&s  the  unconscious  or 
spiritual  breathing,  that  sob  or  impulse  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  tone. 

The  coloratura  singing  requires  just  as  much  of  a 
physical  standard,  by  which  is  meant  bodily  strength 
and  health  in  reserve,  as  do  the  bravado  passages  of  a 
de  Reszke.  All  vocal  art  lies  in  the  unity  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  soui  or  feeling  realm,  and  could 
never,  be  acquired  without  a  vital  body  as  a  founda¬ 
tion.  There  are  beautiful  voices  in  small,  radically 
weak  bodies,  will  be  argued,  but  in  every  case  it  is  not 
until  the  physical  condition  is  made  to  balance  with 
the  other  sides  that  the  already  beautiful  voice  gains 
its  acme  of  brilliancy  and  power. 

A  fad  of  the  moment  seems  to  be  to  disclaim  all 
teaching  by  “method,”  avowing  distinct  principles  to 
be  the  “way”  by  which  the  plane  of  artistic  tone  pro¬ 
duction  is  reached. 

Now,  “method”  means  a  “way,”  and  it  should  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  vocal  technician  to 
open  the  “way”  by  taking  in  hand  the  physical  first. 
The  foundation  of  Patti’s  years  of  vocal  triumph  was 
youth  and  vitality,  through  a  splendidly  preserved 
body. 

Nordica’s  success,  born  of  indefatigable  brain  en¬ 
ergy  and  physical  will,  two  agents  which  none  but  a 
well-toned  and  healthful  body  could  have  sustained, 
is  but  another  evidence  of  the  utility  of  body  devel¬ 
opment  and  preservation,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to 
artistic  singing  and  a  professional  career. 


To  make  a  home  out  of  a  household,  given  the 
raw  materials — to  wit:  wife,  children,  a  friend  or  two 
and  a  house — two  things  are  necessary;  these  are  a 
good  fire  and  good  music.  And  inasmuch  as  we  can 
do  without  the  fire  for  half  the  year,  I  may  say  music 
is  the  one  essential.  Late  explorers  say  they  have 
found  some  nations  that  have  no  God;  but  1  have 
not  read  of  any  that  had  no  music.  Music  means 
harmony,  harmony  means  love,  love  means  God! — 
Sydney  Lanier. 
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THE  ETUDE 


T  \  AND 


compound  stops  of  this  kind  is  “Mixture,”  which 
takes  in  almost  any  combination,  and  at  the  same 
t'ime  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  number  of 
ranks.  It  is  always  well  to  specify  on  the  draw-stop 
knob  the  kind  of  Mixture  it  commands;  nay,  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  proper  combination ;  we 
therefore  qualify  the  term  by  the  prefix  “Full”  or 
“Sharp”  as  the  case  may  be,  always  also  giving  the 
number  of  ranks. — C.  A.  Edwards,  in  “ Organs  and 
Organ-Building.” 
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effect.  But  if  we  assist  in  adding  these  tones  to  our 
others  the  effect  is  almost  magical.  Then  the  natural 
harmonics  are  reinforced;  they  find  a  strong  sound¬ 
wave  of  their  own  caliber,  produced  by  a  pipe  of  their 
own  vibrating  length,  with  which  to  blend;  and  they 
then  all  come  together  to  the  fore,  and  are  able  to 
fill  up  Nature’s  proper  intervals,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  have  an  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  one 
grand  pipe  or  string  of  the  loudness  and  caliber  of 


THE  MISSION  OF 
THE  ORGANIST. 


Of  all  the  attributes  of  the 
MUTATION  STOPS,  organ  there  is  none  that  is  of 
so  much  importance,  or  gives 
to  the  instrument  so  much  character,  as  the  muta¬ 
tion  stops.  It  is  to  these  that  we  owe  the  brilliance 
and  brightness  of  the  full  organ,  as  well  as  the 
grandeur  that  has  placed  this  instrument  so  far 
above  any  rival.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  that,  in  using  these  compound  and  mutation 
sounds,  we  are  following  Nature’s  laws,  and 
not  in  any  way  drawing  upon  art  to  bring  about 
these  effects. 

If  the  bass  string  of  a  violoncello  be  vibrated, 
other  sounds  besides  that  proper  to  the  string 
may  be  detected.  These  subordinate  tones  are 
found  to  take  a  particular  position  with  regard 
to  the  original  or  ground-tone  of  the  string  itself, 
and  they  have  been  termed  harmonics.  In  point 
of  fact,  harmonics  go  on  in  theory  to  an  almost 
indefinite  degree,  but  there  are  certain  of  them 
that  are  sufficiently  prominent  to  the  ear  to  be¬ 
come  part  and  parcel  of  a  sound  produced  by  a 
string.  The  position  of  these  is  fixed  and  in¬ 
variable.  Supposing,  then,  the  ground  tone  to 
be  CC,  the  first  natural  harmonic  would  be  the 
octave,  or  the  note  C;  the  next  in  progression 
would  be  the  fifth  above  the  octave,  or  the  note 
G;  the  next  would  be  the  octave  again — that  is, 

Ul;  the  next  the  third  above  that — viz.,  El;  then 
would  come  G',  and  again  C2.  It  is  difficult  at 
first  to  understand  that  when  the  C'C  string  is 
vibrated  all  these  sounds  are  produced,  but  such 
and  a  great  deal  more  is  the  case;  for  these 
harmonics  not  only  go  on  progressing  on  the 
same  scale,  but  each  harmonic  has  in  reality 
its  own  harmonics,  so  that  in  theory  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  sounds  produced  by  the 
one  string. 

As  only  a  few  of  these  sounds  are  actually 
appreciated  by  the  human  ear,  it  is  only  such 
that  we  have  to  provide  against,  or  provide  for. 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  following  scale  shows 
all  the  harmonics  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  others 
follow  in  corresponding  ratio,  but  these  are  the 
principal: — 

CC,  C,  G,  C1,  E',  G\  C=. 

Now,  on  looking  at  these  notes  in  the  scale,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mutation  stops  of  an 
organ  exactly  correspond  with  the  position  as¬ 
sumed  by  these  sounds.  The  ground-tone  being 
8-feet  C,  the  first  harmonic  is  represented  by  the 
Principal  (or  Octave),  the  second  by  the  Twelfth, 
the  third  by  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Fourth  by 
the  Seventeenth  or  Tierce,  the  fifth  by  the  Octave 
Twelfth  or  Larigot,  and  the  last  by  the  Octave 
Fifteenth.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do,  to  bring 
the  organ  clearly  within  these  laws,  is  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  vibrating  string  a  column  of  air  within 
a  pipe,  and  remember  that  such  column  is  governed 
by  the  same  rules  with  regard  to  its  tonal  vibration 
and  vibrating  divisions. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  draw  all  these  stops  and  pro¬ 
duce  all  these  sounds  on  the  Open  Diapason,  the  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  simply  discord,  and  utterly  unbearable. 
But  it  was  never  intended  that  artificial  harmonics 
should  be  so  used.  Nature  has  suggested  and  pro¬ 
duced  these  sounds  as  subordinate  and  attendant 
on  their  ground-tones.  And  in  using  a  simple  Diapa¬ 
son  Stop  Nature  has  done  enough  for  herself  to 
satisfy  our  ears.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
deepen  the  tone  by  adding  a  16-feet  stop,  and  many 
other  8-feet  stops,  4-feet  tones  are  wanted  to  brighten 
these.  And  supposing  that  we  have  only  a  number 
of  8-feet  and  16-feet  stops  in  use,  we  have  a  heavy 
and  almost  dull  droning.  All  the  natural  harmonies 
are  subdued.  The  waves  they  are  trying  to  produce 
'are,  as  it  were,  conquered  by  the  ground- waves  of 
the  principal  tones.  They  have  no  power  of  pene¬ 
tration  and  do  not  reach  us,  save  in  a  blurred  and 
confused  sound,  which  adds  heaviness  to  the  general 


the  combined  foundation  stops.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  impossible  to  get  one  pipe  as  loud  as  a  full 
organ,  and  by  the  combination  of  many  to  produce 
such  strength  of  tone  the  harmonies  get  mixed.  But 
combine,  also,  these  too,  and  the  then  result  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  extreme — in  fact,  we  have  a  natural  sound 
with  its  proper  attributes. 

The  necessity  for  these  compound  mutation  stops 
being  established,  we  must  determine  the  most  con¬ 
venient  as  well  as  the  most  suitable  manner  in  which 
they  can  be  practically  applied.  But  first  as  regards 
their  nomenclature.  The  old  Continental  “Sesquial- 
tera”  was  a  stop  containing  a  Twelfth  and  Tierce; 
this,  then  forming  the  interval  of  a  sixth,  received 
this  appropriate  name.  Sometimes  an  extra  rank 
was  added,  which  occupied  a  middle  position,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  Fifteenth,  so  that  on  the  CC  key,  the 
combination  would  be  CC,  G,  O1,  E1;  occasionally  the 
position  of  the  two  original  ranks  of  a  Sesquialtera 
was  reversed — that  is,  it  was  made  to  consist  of  a 
Tierce  and  Octave  Twelfth,  so  that  then,  a  third 
being  the  interval,  the  stop  was  named  under  these 
circumstances  a  “Tertian.”  But  a  better  name  for 


The  service  which  may  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  music 
by  the  organist  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  in  love  with  his  art,  who 
is  filled  with  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  At  his  hand  lie  waiting 
for  use  opportunities  to  guide  the  public  taste  in  the 
right  direction,  to  reveal  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
something  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  music,  which, 
in  some  points  at  least,  are  unequaled  by  those  of 
any  other  branch  of  the  musical  profession.  The 
successful  concert  vocalist  or  pianist,  or  artist 
devoted  to  some  other  instrument,  may  deliver 
his  art  message  as  many  times,  or,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  a  greater  number  of  times,  and  to  far 
larger  audiences,  during  the  year;  but  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  1  he  audiences  addressed  by  him  and  his 
confreres  differs  from  that  of  the  audience  of 
the  average  church,  in  that  it  is  not  supposed 
to  contain,  and  does  not  usually  contain,  the 
same  percentage  of  people  who  really  know  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  about  music.  The  concert  audi¬ 
ence  is  composed  of  those  who  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  best  music,  whether  the 
motive  which  has  prompted  their  attendance  be 
genuine  desire  to  hear  and  to  enjov  to  the  full 
each  number  of  the  program  or  idle  curiosity  to 
see  and  hear  the  lion  of  the  hour,  or  wish  to 
have  done  that  which  “is  the  thing  to  do”  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  degree  of  personal  boredom. 
But  in  the  average  church  audience,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  these  individual  types,  are  min¬ 
gled  many  persons,  some  of  them  with  real,  nat¬ 
ural  love  for  music,  however  undeveloped,  who, 
if  they  do  not  hear  good  music  during  attendance 
at  the  church  service,  never  hear  it  anywhere, 
persons  whose  one  opportunity  to  realize  some¬ 
thing  of  the  power  of  the  beautiful  as  expressed 
in  the  language  of  melody  and  harmony  lies  in 
the  keeping  of  organist  and  choir.  Shall  th's 
one  opportunity  be  denied  to  them  through  lack 
of  thought  and  care  in  selection  of  musical  ma¬ 
terial,  and  in  the  preparation  thereof,  or,  shall 
it  be  made  as  broad,  as  rich,  and  as  fruitful  of 
result  as  the  best  music  possible  to  use,  and  gen¬ 
uine  interpretation  of  such  music  can  render  it? 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  neither  all  the  per¬ 
sons  of  this  type  nor  all  the  representatives  of 
any  other  type  in  the  audience  will  respond  as 
directly  and  as  appreciatively  to  the  organist’s 
efforts  along  this  line  as,  to  put  it  mildly,  one 
could  wish  they  might.  Some  of  the  musical 
seed  will,  of  necessity,  fall  on  stony  soil,  some  ir 
thorny  places,  but  some  will  fall,  no  less  surely, 
on  good  ground  from  which  it  will  spring  up  tc 
bear  the  fruit  of  mental  rest  and  refreshment 
and  of  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  soul. 

Apropos  of  the  indifference  to  the  mood  and 
message  of  the  music  which  is  still  proverbial  of  an 
element  in  certain  congregations  and  music  commit¬ 
tees,  an  amusing  story  is  told  concerning  one  of  our 
very  well  known  American  composers,  when,  as  a 
young  man,  he  was  filling  the  position  of  organist 
at  a  church  in  a  certain  town  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  service  at  that  church,  it  was  the  custom  to  have 
a  response  from  the  organ  at  the  close  of  the.  morning 
prayer.  In  this  response,  our  composer  had  been 
wont  ,to  find  a  congenial  field  for  improvisation;  he 
had  allowed  his  mood  and  his  fancy  free  expression, 
and  had,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  and  to  many  in  the 
audience  as  well,  made  the  music  significant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  place  and  the  hour.  One  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  he  came  to  his  place  at  the  organ  to  find,  on 
the  keyboard,  a  note  from  the  chairman  of  the  Music 
Committee,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

“Please  make  your  response  short,  distinct,  and 
impressive.” 

At  this,  our  composer’s  mind  was  filled  with  in¬ 
dignation,  not  to  say  with  contempt.  He  felt  that 
he  had  been  “casting  his  pearls”- — and  instantlv  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  out  the  just  received  instructions 
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to  the  letter.  Accordingly,  the  moment  the  “Amen” 
had  been  pronounced,  he  coupled  the  manuals  and 
the  pedal  together,  pulled  out  the  full  power  of  the 
organ,  and  delivered  four  chords,  the  tonic,  the  sub¬ 
dominant,  dominant,  and  the  tonic,  with  a  force,  dis¬ 
tinctness,  and  impressiveness  which  nearly  knocked 
the  worshipers  out  of  their  seats. 

Yes,  there  was  a  sequel,  the  main  feature  of  which 
was  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination  of  the  then 
embryo  composer’s  engagement  as  organist  at  that 
particular  church.  This  story  was  told  to  a  friend 
of  mine  by  the  Music  Committee  chairman,  who  was 
the  writer  of  that  most  moving  note.  He  naively 
remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  he  really  thought  he 
should  have  considerable  credit  for  its  writing,  for, 
had  it  never  been  written,  the  organist  might  not 
have  left  the  limited  circle  of  usefulness  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  town  to  make  his  name  in  the  musical 
field  of  the  nation. 

But,  while  there  are  in  the  audience  of  every  organ¬ 
ist  some  to  whom  the  most  suggestive  music  makes 
not  the  slightest  appeal,  there  are  also  in  these  audi¬ 
ences  many,  even  among  those  who  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  any  musical  education  whatever,  whose 
natures  do  respond  to  its  subtle  influence;  whose 
taste  may  be  developed,  whose  ideas  may  be  broad¬ 
ened  through  the  work  of  the  organist,  when  that 
work  is  what  it  should  be.  Do  you  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  assertion?  If  so,  take  the  trouble  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  attitude  of  different  types  of  individuals  to¬ 
ward  the  music  of  an  organist  whose  playing  finds 
the  source  of  its  effectiveness  in  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  which  insures  the  requisite  time  for  prepa¬ 
ration  therefor,  and  in  that  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  music  which  does  not  fail  to 
make  something  of  its  message  intelligible  to  those 
who  really  listen. 

Do  not  make  the  fatal  error  of  indulging  yourself 
in  the  notion  that  your  solos  during  the  church  ser¬ 
vice — are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  your 
thoughtful  care  and  work  in  their  selection  and 
preparation.  Do  not  rest  in  the  idea  that  anything 
in  the  well-woim  round  of  the  ordinary  church  organ 
repertory  will  do;  that  way  lies  stagnation;  both 
to  your  own  interest,  and  to  that  of  your  audience. 
Select  for  your  solos  only  the  music  that  you  love ;  if 
you  do  otherwise,  you  cannot  hope  to  do  much  in 
the  way  of  reaching  and  holding  the  interest  of  your 
auditors.  Schumann’s  saying,  “Have  you  felt  your 
music,  does  it  mean  something  to  you?”  which  I  have 
quoted  before,  and  which  is  worth  quoting  many 
times  over,  should  be  graven  deeply  on  the  mental 
tablets  of  every  individual  who  essays  anything 
whatsoever  in  the  way  of  interpreting  music  to 
others;  in  other  words,  who  attempts  any  sort  of 
solo  work. 

Draw  the  music  that  you  love  (I  am  proceeding  on 
the  supposition  that  you  love  only  the  music  that 
is  genuine)  to  your  use  at  the  organ,  from  any  and 
every  source,  providing  that  its  mood  does  not  fall 
discordantly  on  the  mood  of  the  hour.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  in  your  audience  certain  good  persons 
who  would  be  unspeakably  horrified  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  playing  of  operatic  excerpts  in  church!  The 
number  of  these  good  folk  is  growing  fewer  in  the 
broadening  light  of  the  truth  of  the  sacredness  of 
what  is  beautiful,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
process  of  evolution  has  not  yet  fully  obliterated  the 
species.  If  you  have  among  your  auditors,  persons 
of  this  cramped,  contracted  view,  give  them,  for  very 
pity  of  their  lack  of  vision,  some  of  the  exquisite 
melodies  from  “Tannhiiuser,”  “Lohengrin,”  “Die 
Walkiire,”  “Die  Meistersinger” ;  they  will  not  suspect 
that  they  are  “operatic,”  and  if  there  is  in  their  na¬ 
tures  any  possibility  of  response  to  the  beautiful  in 
music,  they  will  feel  at  least  the  merest  inkling  of 
their  charm. 

But,  having  selected  the  music  that  you  love,  do 
not  imagine  that  you  can  do  anything  approaching 
justice  to  it,  to  your  audience,  or  to  yourself,  if  you 
do  not  take,  or,  if  necessary,  make  the  time  requisite 
for  its  study:  I  care  not  how  phenomenal  a  sight- 
reader  you  may  be,  you  cannot  fully  interpret  the 
technically  simplest  bit  of  true  music  without  time 
for  complete  realization  of  its  message  of  beauty; 
without  time  in  which  it  may  so  flow  into,  so  take 
possession  of  your  personality  that  your  spirit  is  one 
with  its  spirit.  If  you  would  reach  your  audience 
at  all,  if  you  would  attain  any  measure  of  success  in 
your  profession,  if  you  would  render  any  real,  vital 
service  to  the  cause  of  music,  in  giving  it  its  rightful 
place  in  the  life  and  the  development  of  the  people, 
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you  must  interpret  what  you  play.  The  public,  as 
represented  by  the  church  audience,  will  not  respond 
to  mere  notes  from  the  organ,  any  more  than  it  w  II 
respond  to  mere  words  from  the  pulpit. — Marie 
Benedict. 

*  *  * 

Be  patient. 

ADVICE  TO  Be  persevering. 

\  OLTNG  ORGANISTS.  Learn  to  “make  haste 

slowly.”  Hurried  work  is’ 
rarely  satisfactory;  at  the  same  time  do  not  leave 
anything  to  the  last  minute. 

Have  you  considered  what  a  peculiar  fellow  an  or¬ 
ganist  is?  He  is  the  only  man  I  know  who  wants 
to  do  more  work  than  he  is  paid  for.  Usually  he  is 
delighted  if  he  is  asked  to  “put  on  more  music.” 

If  you  have  been  appointed  to  a  new  post,  do  not 
sneer  at  the  work  your  predecessor  has  done.  Let 
some  one  else  find  out  your  superiority  (if  you  have 
any). 

Never  go  to  a  service  without  learning  something: 
either  “how  to  do  it”  or  “how  not  to  do  it.”  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  often  the  latter.  Do  not  “put 
on  airs.”  If  there  is  anything  which  lowers  a  man  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellows,  that  does  sooner  than 
anything  else. 

Do  not  tell  everybody  all  you  know.  Keep  some 
of  your  knowledge  as  a  reserve  fund.  And  when  you 
have  “nothing  to  say,”  do  not  be  a  long  time  in  say¬ 
ing  it. — J.  T.  Field,  in  the  Musical  Standard. 

*  *  * 


An  English  paper,  The  Liv- 
BAD  PHRASING  ing  Church ,  calls  attention  to 
IN  HYMN  SINGING,  the  common  practice  of  muti¬ 
lating  the  hymn,  “Lead,  kindly 
light,”  by  singing  “Keep  thou  my  feet;  I  do  not 
ask  to  see”  instead  of  “Keep  thou  my  feet;  I  do 
not  ask  to  see  the  distant  scene.”  But  this  is  only 
one  of  numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind  which 
could  be  cited  by  every  intelligent  organist.  Hymns 
are  constantly  being  made  ridiculous  or  mean¬ 
ingless  by  being  wrongly  phrased.  Choirs  assert  for¬ 
tissimo  “Jesus  lives  no  longer  now,”  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching  of  Easter  Day;  and  the  last 
verse  of  Hymn  313  (Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern)  is 
frequently  rendered:  “Alpha  and  Omega  to  whom 
shall  bow  [long  pause]  all  nations  at  the  doom  is 
with  us  now.” 

A  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  that  at  a  village 
church  not  far  from  a  large  town  he  once  heard 
Hymn  286  sung,  with  strident  voice,  much  out  of 
tune,  in  this  way:  “0  let  ’im  whose  sorrer  [pause; 
then  with  a  rush]  no  relief  can  foind  [pause;  then 
loud  and  quick]  Trust  in  Gawd  and  borrer  [pause; 
then  rail.]  ease  for  ’art  and  mind”;  the  last  note  be¬ 
ing  sung  as  a  quaver,  with  a  jerk.  One  of  the  choir- 
men  remarked:  “We  likes  that  un,  sorr;  ’e  alius  goes 
foine.  I  sing  base ;  got  a  strong  vice  for  a  growin’ 
lad  of  nineteen.  Muster  Thomas,  he  sings  base;  but 
I  beat  ’um.  Did  yer  ’ear  me,  sorr?”  The  “Muster 
Thomas”  was  an  old  chap  without  any  teeth;  and  he, 
speaking  with  a  nasal  twang,  said:  “Did  yer  loike 
our  service?  Well,  we  does  our  best;  of  course,  it 
yount  loike  a  town.  But  yer  should  ’ear  me  sing 
‘There’s  a  good  toime  coming,’  and  accompany  meself 
on  the  base  voil!  I  tell  ’e,  lad,  ’twould  make  ’e  sit  up 
loike.”  “So  it  would,  Muster  Thomas,”  said  half  a 
dozen  of  the  choir.  And  no  doubt  they  were  right. — 
Musical  Opinion. 

*  *  * 


In  1396  an  organ  was  built  for  the 
MIXTURES.  Cathedral  of  Ely  in  England,  and  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Precentor  of  the 
Abbey  appear  the  following  items  of  expense:— 


1  lb.  of  tin . 

2  lbs.  quicksilver . 

4  white  horsehides,  for  four 
16  pairs  jemews  (hinges 
Ashen  hoop  for  the  bellows 

1  lb.  of  glue  . 

12  springs  . 


Wire,  nails,  cloth,  hooks,  staples,  etc. 


.  ,16s. 

9d. 

3d. 

. .  2s. 

. .  7s. 

8d. 

lOd. 

- 

4d. 

Id. 

3d. 

6d. 

. .  2s. 

4d. 

12d. 

.  .  2s. 

8d. 

.  ,40s. 

£3  17s. 

8d. 

As  the  value  of  money  in  those  days  was  about 
thirty  times  as  great  as  to-day,  the  organ  cost  about 
£130,  or  about  $650. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  Eyer,  an  English  organist,  when  in¬ 
terviewed  by  a  student,  said:  “The  first  thing  that  1 
would  insist  is  that  organ  students  should  earnestly 
practice  the  piano.  The  more  they  improve  their 
piano  technic,  the  better  will  be  their  organ-plaving. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  organ  should  be  commenced 
until  the  rough  edge  has  been  taken  off  one’s  piano¬ 
playing.  The  organ  improves  the  piano  touch,  and 
not  only  strengthens  the  fingers,  but  is  most  bene¬ 
ficial  in  cultivating  legato  playing.” 

The  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Conservatory  of  Music  is  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  possession  of  a  fine  new  organ,  which 
was  erected  in  Warner  Concert  Hall  during  the  past 
season.  The  members  of  the  institution  feel  that 
they  have  an  organ  that  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  music  school  in  refinement  of  tone  and 
completeness  and  precision  of  mechanism.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  latest  results  of  the  ingenuity  that  has 
been  developed  in  recent  years  by  the  most  advanced 
builders,  and  its  dimensions  are  such  that  it  is  fully 
equal  to  all  the  demands  required  by  modern  organ- 
playing. 

The  organ  was  built  by  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
for  the  residence  of  W.  8.  Kimball,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kimball  the  organ  was  purchased  by  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory.  The  present  case  is  entirely 
new,  and  was  built  for  the  Conservatory  by  Viner  & 
Son,  organ-builders,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  instrument  has  3  manuals,  and  contains  40 
speaking  stops,  2462  pipes,  7  couplers,  6  adjustable 
combination  pedals,  and  246  adjustable  combination 
piston  knobs.  The  bellows  includes  3  large  feeders 
driven  by  electric  power. 

The  organ  is  29  feet  across  and  29  V2  high.  The 
case  is  of  quarter-sawed  oak,  Flemish  finish ;  the 
pipes  are  of  rich  maroon  color,  with  gold-leaf  decora¬ 
tion.  In  material,  design,  and  color  this  organ  front 
is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  excites  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  it. 

The  fact  that  this  instrument  was  built  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  house,  and  that  no  expense  was  spared  in  its 
construction,  explains  the  unusual  richness  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  its  tone.  The  voicing  is  artistic  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  Although  the  organ  was  not  made  for 
a  church  or  concert  hall,  there  is  no  lack  of  brilliancy 
or  weight  in  the  tone.  The  foundation  stops  give 
a  majestic  support  to  the  whole  tonal  structure;  the 
effects  throughout  are  clear  and  penetrating,  without 
a  trace  of  thinness  or  harshness.  This  instrument  is 
used  for  lessons  and  for  recitals  by  advanced  pupils, 
teachers,  and  visiting  artists.- — E.  D. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Hymnal,  musically  edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge,  was  published  in  London  in  June, 
and  is  represented  as  containing  all  the  most  desir¬ 
able  Methodist  Tunes  old  and  new. 

The  Church  Times  (England)  contained  recently 
an  advertisement  for  an  organist.  The  Vicar  stated 
that  the  locality  was  healthy,  the  population  of  the 
town  was  2000,  and  gave  the  distance  to  neighboring 
towns,  railway  stations,  telegraph  offices,  and  where 
there  were  houses  to  let  and  lodging  houses  could  be 
found.  He  also  stated  that  a  few  pupils  might  be 
found,  and  that  there  seemed  an  opening  for  a  good 
piano  tuner.  The  church  required  at  least  two  full 
choral  services  each  Sunday,  with  an  extra  one  every 
other  Sunday,  on  Holy  Days,  and  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings,  with  two  rehearsals  each  week.  The  stipend 
was  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum.  ' 

The  Pythagoreans  firmly  believed  that  sweet  har¬ 
mony  and  flowing  melody  alone  were  capable  of  re¬ 
storing  the  even  balance  of  the  disturbed  mind,  and 
of  renewing  its  harmonious  relations  with  the  world. 
Flaying  on  the  lyre,  therefore,  formed  part  of  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  disciples  of  the  renowned 
philosopher,  and  none  dared  seek  his  nightly  couch 
without  having  first  refreshed  his  soul  at  the  fount 
of  music,  nor  return  to  the  duties  of  the  day  without 
having  braced  his  energies  with  jubilant  strains. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  recommended  the  use  of 
special  melodies  as  antidotal  to  special  passions; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  related  of  him  that  on  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion  he,  by  a  solemn  air,  brought  back  to  reason  a 
youth  who,  maddened  by  love  and  jealousy,  was 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  his  mistress. — Xau- 
mann. 
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Conducted  by  GEORGE  LEHMANN. 


The  following  translation 
THE  INVENTION  (from  the  Italian)  of  Alfredo 
OF  THE  VIOLIN.  Untersteiner’s  article,  “The  In¬ 
vention  of  the  Violin,”  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  to  all 
lovers  of  the  violin.  It  is  not  our  purpose  critically 
to  comment  upon  Dr.  Untersteiner’s  article.  We  wish 
rather  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  his  own  con¬ 
clusions,  and  the  facts  which  he  submits  after  an  ob¬ 
viously  careful  and  earnest  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

“One  of  the  questions  in  history  of  music,”  says 
Dr.  Untersteiner,  “which  has  long  interested,  and  still 
continues  to  interest,  lovers  of  the  violin,  and  which 
in  recent  years,  more  especially,  has  been  the  subject 
of  careful  study  and  accurate  research,  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  violin.  Both  Italy  and  Germany  are 
struggling  for  the  palm,  each  with  a  wealth  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Recent  investigation  has  brought  to  light  ex¬ 
tremely  important  documents,  but  these  do  not,  in 
my  opinion,  definitely  prove  that  either  Gasparo  da 
Salo  or  Gaspare  Duiffopruggar  (the  latter  a  German 
by  birth)  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  violin,  though  da  Salo,  according  to  prevailing 
opinion  in  Italy,  is  the  inventor.  Certainly  the  evi¬ 
dence  offered  in  substantiation  of  the  claims  for  the 
latter  do  not  seem  to  stand  a  severe  critical  examina¬ 
tion;  and  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Henry  Coutagne,1  which  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
interest  on  this  question,  many  of  these  statements 
seem  to  have  been  made  without  the  slightest  founda¬ 
tion  of  fact.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the 
invention  of  the  violin  has  been  attributed  to  Gaspare 
Duiffopruggar,  and  this  opinion  is  based  on  extremely 
doubtful  evidence — that  is,  on  existing  instruments 
which  have  been  accepted  as  genuine  Duiffopruggars, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  are  spurious  specimens, 
and  on  numerous  statements  which  are  obviously 
mere  inventions. 

“Dr.  Edmund  Schebeck*  was  the  first  investigator 
to  attribute  the  invention  of  the  violin  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  He  proclaimed  the  instruments  ascribed  to 
Gaspare  Duiffopruggar  genuine,  that  Duiffopruggar 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  German  Tieffenbruecker, 
and  that,  consequently,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
violin.  Tieffenbruecker  was  born  in  the  year  1467  in 
Trent,  the  Italian  Tyrol.  He  lived  for  some  time 
in  Bologna,  and  later  in  Paris;  but  as  the  climate  of 
the  latter  city  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  decided 
to  make  Lyons  his  home.” 

“Similar  information  may  be  obtained  from  most 
of  the  works  devoted  to  the  violin;  but  curiously 
enough  the  authors  of  these  books  do  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  They  carelessly 
perpetuate  misstatements,  and  make,  further,  con¬ 
venient  alterations. 

“Stringed  instruments,  three  viol  bassos  and  a 
violin,  attributed  to  Duiffopruggar,  had  long  been 
known  to  the  musical  world,  but  no  importance  was 
attached  to  them  till  Schebeck  gave  them  his  at¬ 
traction.  Thereafter,  many  violins  appeared  which 
were  pronounced  to  be  the  first  instruments  made  by 
Duiffopruggar,  but  whose  authenticity  was  surely 
never  made  the  subject  of  serious  investigation. 
Niederheitmann,*  a  connoisseur  of  old  violins,  but  a 
man  of  fervid  imagination,  mentions  six  of  these  in¬ 
struments  in  his  book  entitled,  ‘Cremona’: — 

“1.  A  violin  dated  1510  belonging  to  the  author, 
made  for  Francis  I.  king  of  France.  On  the  back  are 
entwined  two  F’s,  beneath  which  is  the  royal  crown. 
The  scroll  represents  a  man’s  head,  the  mouth  open 


1 Gaspard  Duiffoproucart  et  les  luthiers  Lyonnais  du 
J1  II  sidcle;  Paris,  1893,  Tischbaelier. 

s  Dr.  E.  Schebeck,  Der  Geigenbau  in  Italien  und  sein 
deutscher  Ursprnng;  Prag,  1874. 

3  Niederheitmann,  Cremona  —  Fine  Charakteristik 
dcr  italienischen  Geigcnbauer  und  Hirer  Instruments; 
Leipzig,  1874.  All  the  errors  of  the  first  edition  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  third  (1897). 


as  if  in  the  act  of  singing.  The  top  and  back  show 
traces  of  reliefs  and  inlaid  ornamentations.  The 
model  is  large,  and  the  tone  powerful  and  noble. 

“2.  A  violin  dated  1511,  the  property  of  a  family 
in  Aquisgrana.  The  model  resembles  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  instrument.  On  the  back  is  a  painting  in  oil, 
representing  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  child,  proba¬ 
bly  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (?). 

“3.  A  violin  dated  1514,  the  property  of  Professor 
Franealueci,  of  Bologna. 

“4.  A  violin  dated  1515,  now  in  possession  of  the 
famous  violinmaker  Chanot,  in  London.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  large,  and  its  scroll  represents  a  court  jester. 

“5.  A  violin  dated  1517,  in  Aquisgrana.  It  has  the 
head  of  Duiffopruggar/  its  back  is  ornamented  with 
a  picture  of  a  city,  and  its  sides  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  Latin  inscription: — 

‘Viva  fui  in  sylvis;  dum  vixi  taeui;  mortua 
dulce  cano.’ 

(Alive  I  was  in  the  woods;  when  living  I  was 
silent;  dead,  I  sing  sweetly.) 

“6.  A  violin  which  once  belonged  to  Prince  Nicolas 
Yousoupof.  It  has  a  carved  head,  a  golden  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  sides,  and  a  picture  on  the  back. 

“All  these  violins  are  labeled  as  follows: — 

‘Gaspard  Duiffoprugar 
bononiensis,  Anno  15 . ’ 

“With  the  aid  of  newly  discovered,  authentic  docu¬ 
ments,  Coutagne  has  proven  in  a  masterly  manner 
the  true  worth  of  these  instruments  as  well  as  that 
of  the  published  statements  concerning  the  life  and 
vicissitudes  of  Duiffopruggar. 

“Even  Vidal5  mentions  that  the  famous  violin- 
maker,  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  conceived  the  idea  of  imitat¬ 
ing,  or  rather  counterfeiting,  Duiffopruggar  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  believed  that  he  began  these  counter¬ 
feits  with  a  basso  di  viola,  which  proved  so  successful 
that  he  proceeded  to  make  many  violins.  But,  as  the 
Italian  proverb  puts  it,  ‘the  devil  took  a  hand  in  the 
work.’  In  the  making  of  these  counterfeits,  Vuil¬ 
laume,  as  well  as  his  followers,  attempted  to  conform 
with  a  period  and  its  conditions  in  accordance  with 
descriptive  details  furnished  by  Roquefort  in  the 
‘Biographie  universelle  ancienne  et  moderne’  (1812). 
How  Roquefort  obtained  all  his  minute  details  no¬ 
body  knows,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
simply  invented  them.  It  is  certainly  a  well-known 
fact  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  even  one  of  Duiffo- 
pruggar’s  violins  was  in  existence  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  And  now  that  the 
documents  published  by  Coutagne  prove  all  these 
labels  to  be  spurious,  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
instruments  mentioned  are  counterfeits,  made  either 
by  Vuillaume  or  other  makers,  and  that  they  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  prove  that  Duiffopruggar  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  violin. 

“The  engraving  by  Woeriot,  a  famous  Lorraine 
artist,  which  is  in  the  Paris  National  Library,  repre¬ 
sents  Duiffopruggar  at  the  age  of  45  or  50,  with  a 
long  beard  and  strong,  expressive  features.  At  his 
feet  are  designed  various  instruments,  among  which 
is  a  viola  of  small  size  with  four  strings  and  sound- 
holes  in  the  shape  of  a  G.  There  is  also  a  seemingly 
larger  instrument  whose  sound-holes  are  shaped  like 
an  F,  or  rather  like  an  S.  It  has  five  strings,  and 
its  bouts  are  less  pronounced  than  those  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  instrument.  Between  the  latter  instru¬ 
ment  and  our  modern  violin  I  can  distinguish  but  lit¬ 
tle  resemblance,  whereas  the  viola  is  more  like  the 
violin  of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  its 
sound-holes. 


4  This  head  of  Duiffopruggar  greatly  resembles  that 
of  Woeriot,  carved  forty-five  years  later. 

“A.  Vidal,  Les  instruments  a  afchet,  Paris,  1876;  and 
another  work:  La  lutherie  et  les  luthiers,  1889. 


“Beneath  this  picture  is  seen  the  following  lines: — 

‘Viva  fui  in  sylvis;  sum  dura  occisa  securi. 
Dum  vixi  taeui;  mortua  dulce  cano.’ 

(Alive,  I  was  in  the  woods,  I  was  roughly 
killed  with  the  axe.  Alive,  I  was  silent;  dead, 

I  sing  sweetly.) 

Aeta  ann 

XL  VIII 

15  62 

“This  date  enables  us  to  decide  that  Duiffopruggar 
was  born  about  the  year  1514,  and  this  is  proof 
enough  that  he  did  not  make  the  instruments  in 
question.  Other  engravings  of  Woeriot  clearly  evi¬ 
dence  the  fact  that  he  lived  at  Lyons  at  that  period; 
so  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  Duiffopruggar  was  a 
resident  lutemaker  in  1562.  On  this  point  the  newly 
discovered  documents  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
archives  at  Lyons  contain  documents  of  the  year  1553 
concerning  Duiffopruggar  in  which  he  is  named  Gas¬ 
pard  Duiffobrocard,  allemand,  faiscur  de  luz.  In  the 
naturalization  papers  granted  by  King  Henry  II  in 
the  year  1558  we  find  his  name  less  mutilated.  Here 
it  appears  as  Gaspard  Dieffenbruger,  and  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  old  French  as  allernan,  faiseur  de  luz,  natif 
de  Fressin,  ville  imperielle  en  Allemaigne.  Now,  Fres- 
sin  must  certainly  mean  Freising,  in  Bavaria.  At 
least  the  probability  that  this  is  so  is  all  the  greater 
since  it  has  been  proven  that  many  Germans  from 
Freising,  Ulmand  Nurnberg,  settled  in  Lyons.  From 
other  documents  it  appears  that  Duiffopruggar  died 
December  16,  1571. 

“It  would  seem  that  Duiffopruggar  never  lived  in 
Italy  or  in  Paris.  In  the  registers  of  the  Court  of 
Mantua,  which  are  so  rich  in  information  regarding 
musical  instruments,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any 
of  his  instruments.  It  is  true  that  a  kind  of  violin 
is  represented  in  the  engraving  by  Woeriot;  but  if 
Duiffopruggar  was  the  inventor  of  the  violin,  why 
was  this  not  mentioned  in  the  old  documents?  and 
why  is  he  described  merely  as  faiseur  de  luz  (lute- 
maker)  ?  Why  do  all  the  violins  attributed  to  Duif¬ 
fopruggar  bear  spurious  labels?  and  why,  if  he  were 
bononiensis,  is  his  name  spelled  Gaspard  and  not 
Gaspar?  To  me  this  seems  one  of  those  mystifica¬ 
tions  which  have  been  so  successfully  perpetuated, 
and  for  which  Vuillaume  had  a  great  fondness. 

“After  all  is  said  and  done  the  whole  question  can¬ 
not  be  definitely  decided;  but  it  is  wiser  to  remain 
of  the  opinion  that  Gasparo  da  Salo  was  at  least 
among  the  very  first  to  make  violins,  if  he  was  not 
actually  the  inventor  of  the  violin,  because  no  violins 
existed  before  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  instruments  accepted  as  such  were  simply  violas 
reduced  in  size. 

“Coutagne  attempts  to  prove,  after  a  fashion,  that 
the  invention  of  the  violin  can  be  traced  to  France 
and  the  Netherlands;  but  such  an  opinion  seems  to 
me  wholly  without  foundation,  more  especially  as  the 
word  violon  cannot  be  found  in  French  documents 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  Italian  records  in  which 
the  word  violino  appears.  Monteverde,  in  his  Orfco 
(1607),  speaks  of  duoi  violini  a  la  francese;  but  he 
means  nothing  more  definite  or  important  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  violin. 

“Sacehi8  tells  us  that  he  found  that  the  word 
violino  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  year  1562, 
but  Rossi7  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as 
early  as  1462,  M.  Francesco,  of  Florence,  refers  to 
Cantarino  et  Quitarista  seu  Yiolinista.  It  is  not 
true,  as  Fetis  and  others  assert,  that  Lanfranco,  in 
his  book  ‘Scintille  di  musica  (Brescia,  1533),  and 
Ganassi  del  Sontego,  in  his  ‘ Regola  Rubertina  che  in- 
segna  a  sonar  de  Viola  d’archo  tastada’  (Venezia, 
1542),  mention  the  word  violin.  But,  though  actual 
proofs  are  lacking,  many  circumstances  point  to  the 
probability  that  the  violin  was  invented  in  Italy,  and 
not  in  any  other  country.  That  the  instruments 
recognized  as  violins  were  being  made  in  Italy  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  violin  was  known  in  other 
countries,  and  that  the  art  of  making  violins  rapidly 
reached  perfection  in  Italy,  are  facts  which  indicate 
that  Italy  is  the  cradle  of  the  instrument;  and  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  either  the  Germans  or  the  French 
invented  it  during  their  sojourn  in  Italy.  .  .  . 

“The  word  violino  indicates  the  Italian  origin  of 
the  instrument,  whereas  violon.  violine,  violin  are 
simply  translations  or  adaptations  into  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 

8 Gazrtta  musicale,  Milano,  September  6,  1891. 

7  A.  Rossi,  Memorie  di  musica  civile  in  Perugia. 


“Another  new  theory  is  that  advanced  by  Hai- 
deeki,8  who  maintains  that  the  violin  is  a  development 
of  the  Lira  da  braccio,  an  instrument  of  Italian  origin 
which  was  in  use  about  1490.  Haidecki’s  argument  is 
as  follows: — 

“Its  form  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  violin;  it 
disappeared  soon  after  the  violin  was  introduced, 
though  the  viola  still  continued  to  be  used;  it  was 
tuned  in  fifths.  According  to  Haidecki,  the  father  of 
the  violin  is  none  other  than  Raffaello  Sanzio,  who, 
in  1503,  performed  on  it  at  the  coronation  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  at  the  Vatican.  He  greatly  admired  the 
esthetic  form  of  the  instrument,  and  it  was  quickly 
accepted  and  imitated  by  the  lutemakers. 

“Here,  also,  a  fervid  imagination  is  obviously  at 
work.  What  Haidecki  has  to  say  of  Leonardo  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  gospel;  and  that  Raffaello,  who 
simply  painted  an  angel  holding  an  instrument  and 
bow,  should  thus  have  created  a  new  form,  seems 
to  me  pure  folly.  In  fact,  the  instrument  in  this 
painting  is  nothing  else  than  a  viola  of  a  heavy, 
ancient  model. 

“As  to  Gasparo  da  Salo,  of  him,  too,  we  have  only 
recently  obtained  accurate  information.  It  appears, 
according  to  the  researches  of  G.  Livi,  that  Gasparo 
was  born  at  Salo,  on  the  lake  De  Garda,  about  1542. 
His  father  was  a  painter  named  Francesco  di  San- 
tino  Bertoletti,  a  native  of  Polpenazze,  and  was  sur- 
named  violi,  or  violini,  which  is  certainly  significant. 
It  is  probable  that  Gasparo  Bertoletti  lived  near 
Brescia  about  1560,  for  in  1568  he  was  already  known 
there  as  ‘maestro  dei  violini.’  He  learned  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  lutemaker  in  Brescia,  the  home  of  many 
excellent  masters,  such  as  Girolamo  Virchi,  Pello- 
grino  Zanetti,  Giovanni  Montechiari,  and  others.  We 
have  documentary  evidence  that  Gasparo  achieved 
great  fame,  and  that  he  enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort.  The  notice  of  his  death,  which  was  found 
by  Livi  in  the  register  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Sant’  Agata,  in  Brescia,  reads  as  follows: — 

‘M.  Gasparo  di  Bertoletti,  maestro  di  violini, 

died  April  14,  1609,  and  was  buried  in  San  Jo- 

seffo.’ 

“From  these  recently  discovered  documents  we  are 
not  justified,  however,  in  assuming  that  Gasparo  da 
Salo  was  the  inventor  of  the  violin,  unless,  indeed,  we 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  referred  to  several  times  as  ‘Maestro  di  violini.’ 
These  documents  revealed  the  fact  that  many  violins 
attributed  to  Gasparo  are  counterfeits,  for  their 
labels  bear  dates  of  a  later  period  than  his  death. 
He  made  many  violas  and  bassos,  among  which  is  the 
well-known  instrument  used  by  Dragonetti.  Ole  Bull 
possessed  a  violin  by  Gasparo  which  was  famous  for 
its  sweet  as  well  as  powerful  tone.  Gasparo’s  in¬ 
struments  do  not  evidence  careful  workmanship. 
Their  bouts  and  upper  lines  are  not  well  pronounced, 
and  the  sound-holes  are  large  and  somewhat  slant¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

“Soon  after  Gasparo  came  Giov.  Paolo  Maggini. 
Concerning  the  date  of  this  lutemaker’s  birth  and 
death  there  has  also  been  great  diversity  of  opinion; 
but  the  work  of  Prof.  Angelo  Berenzi,  based  on  the 
original  documents,  has  established  beyond  question 
that  Giov.  Paolo  Maggini  was  born  August  25,  1580, 
at  Bottiano  Sera,  near  Brescia,  where  he  died  in  1632. 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  from  whom  he  learned 
his  art,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Gasparo  da 
Salo,  who  was  the  most  renowned  lutemaker  of  the 
day,  was  his  teacher.  According  to  a  paper  dated 
October  19,  1626,  he  had  his,  shop  near  Bambasarie, 
at  St.  Agata,  in  Brescia. 

“Giov.  Paolo  Maggini  had  ten  sons,  but  in  none  of 
the  documents  is  mention  made  of  any  having 
adopted  his  profession.  Pietro  Santo  Maggini  was  a 
celebrated  lutemaker,  and  some  excellent  bassos 
made  by  him  are  still  in  existence.  But  he  must 
have  been  a  member  of  a  different  Maggini  family, 
for  the  name  is  a  common  one  in  the  province  of 
Brescia.  Owing  to  this  sort  of  confusion  many 
violins  not  made  by  Maggini  have  nevertheless  been 
attributed  to  him;  but  these  are  of  no  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  some  that  are  attributed  to  Gasparo 
da  Salo. 

“Maggini’s  violins  are  large,  their  sides  narrow,  the 
varnish  is  brown,  though  sometimes,  but  not  often,  it 
is  light  brown  with  a  yellowish  tint.  They  have 
double  purfling,  as  a  rule,  and  purfled  arabesques  on 


*A.  Haidecki,  Die  italienische  Lira  da  braccio,  Mos- 

tar,  1892. 
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the  back.  They  vary  greatly  in  tone.  Some  are 
sweet,  yet  powerful,  while  others  resemble  a  viola 
and  have  a  characteristic  plaintiveness.  These  instru¬ 
ments  meet  the  requirements  of  chamber  music  rather 
than  of  solo  playing. 

“The  latest  investigations  prove  that  these  two 
masters  were  the  first  makers  of  violins.  That  An¬ 
drea  Amati,  the  founder  of  the  Cremona  school,  was 
born  in  1535  is  a  statement  which  has  not  yet  been 
proven  to  be  authoritative.  Niederheitmann  mentions 
a  violin  in  his  possession  which  bears  the  following 
label: 

‘Johannes  Cesarum  Dominicus 
Romaninorum  1510.’ 

This  label,  however,  is  spurious  and  absurd.  Nor  is 
it  credible  that  there  has  ever  existed  a  violin  made 
by  one  Giovanni  Kerlino  in  1449.  This  instrument, 
Vuillaume  maintains,  was  an  ancient  viola  reduced 
in  size. 

“Surely  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  the 
question  under  discussion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  solution  is  that  the  violin 
was  not  invented  by  any  one  man,  but  that  it  is  the 
grand  result  of  the  study,  experiences,  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  several  men.  There  is  no  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  violin  issued  in  its  perfect  form  from 
the  hands  of  one  man,  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove.  All  other  instruments  have  undergone  trans¬ 
formations  before  attaining  their  ultimate  form.  We 
know  that  there  were  many  forms  of  violas  before 
the  existence  of  the  violin,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  performers  and  makers  of  those  days  should 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  an  instrument 
to  correspond  with  the  soprano  voice. 

“Haidecki  assumes,  and  attempts  philologically  to 
prove,  that  the  word  violin  is  not  derived  from  viola, 
because  it  was  originally  Violetta,  or  violettina,  not 
violino.  He  regards  the  word  violin  as  an  adjective 
— as  capra,  goat,  adjective,  caprino,  latte  caprino, 
goat’s  milk;  and  reasoning  in  this  way  he  concludes 
that  violino  means  nothing  more  than  an  instrument 
fashioned  after  the  viola,  which,  after  all,  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.” — Dr.  Alfredo  TJnter Steiner. 

*  *  * 

In  a  discussion,  some  months 
PUTTICK  AND  ago,  of  a  curious  phase  of  the  Lon- 
SIMPSON.  don  fiddle  market  (that  is,  the  high 

prices  asked  by  the  dealers  for  the 
old  Italian  instruments,  and  the  comparatively  low 
prices  at  which  such  instruments  are  obtainable  in 
the  auction  room),  we  promised  our  readers  some 
information  regarding  a  London  firm  that  makes  a 
business  of  selling  musical  instruments  at  auction. 

As  to  the  real  value  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
instruments  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simp¬ 
son’s  rooms  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  express  an 
opinion;  for  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  these  sales,  and  we  do  not  happen  to  know 
any  connoisseur  who  has  bought  instruments  through 
Puttick  &  Simpson.  But  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  .the  representations  of  this  London  firm 
are  trustworthy  in  every  respect. 

Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  do  not,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  which  they  have  for  sale.  They  simply  make 
it  their  business  to  obtain  old  and  valuable  instru¬ 
ments,  which,  once  every  month  in  the  year,  they  sell 
to  the  highest  bidders.  The  question  of  genuineness 
is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  purchaser.  But,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson 
have  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  excellent  fid¬ 
dles,  and  the  connoisseur  who  attends  their  sales 
profits,  in  all  probability,  by  doing  so. 

A  fiddle-lover  named  J.  E.  Smith,  who  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  real  knowledge  of  the  old  instruments, 
but  who  is  attracted  to  these  sales  and  has  purchased 
some  instruments  from  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  London  Strad: — 

“The  name  of  Puttick  &  Simpson  no  doubt  awak¬ 
ens  in  the  breast  of  every  genuine  lover  of  the  violin 
as  much  interest  and  pleasurable  excitement  as  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  Antonio  Stradi¬ 
vari,  himself.  At  the  house  of  Puttick  &  Simpson, 
in  Leicester  Square,  rich  in  historic  memories,  and 
probably,  as  everyone  knows,  formerly  the  home  of 
the  great  English  painter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  may 
be  seen  once  every  month,  with  the  exception  of 
August,  a  goodly  array  of  interesting  specimens  of 
the  luthier’s  art.  Musical  instruments  of  every  kind 
can  be  found  here,  and  to  suit  every  taste. 

“It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  I  first  began 
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taking  an  interest  in  violins,  but  my  enthusiasm  for 
them  was  greatly  increased,  when,  about  ten  years 
ago,  before  I  had  heard  of  the  firm  of  Puttick  & 
Simpson,  1  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  former  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  illustrious  painter,  when  I  saw  a  notice 
of  a  sale  of  music.  Being  at  once  interested,  I  en¬ 
tered,  and  proceeded  up  the  well-known  marble  stair¬ 
case,  doubtless  often  ascended  by  the  great  magician 
of  the  brush,  when  to  my  great  delight  I  beheld  a 
sale  of  violins.  I  cannot  quite  describe  my  feelings 
at  that  moment,  so  pleasurable  were  they  at  being 
in  the  atmosphere  of  fiddles,  and  having  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  there,  which  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  I  remember,  I  returned  home,  intending  to- 
repeat  the  visit. 

“I  now  look  forward,  as  each  month  comes  around,, 
to  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  fiddles.  Here,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  principals  of  the  firm  of  Puttick  & 
Simpson,  as  well  as  the  respect  and  attention  shown 
to  one  by  the  attendants  there,  the  lover  of  fiddles 
can,  a  day  previous  to  the  sale,  handle  and  examine 
the  different  specimens  to  his  heart’s  content.  1 
never  miss  the  opportunity  afforded,  and  no  doubt 
others,  as  well  as  myself,  look  forward  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  am  sure  of  this,  as  when 
once  the  admiration  of  fiddles  has  entered  the  human 
breast  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  out  of  their 
company.  One  meets  here  some  of  the  finest  living 
judges  of  violins,  and  I  have  often  watched  with 
great  interest  the  genuine  connoisseur  examining  the 
different  points  of  the  various  instruments.  It  is  an 
education  in  itself,  and  the  violin  well  repays  care¬ 
ful  study.  No  doubt  judges  of  the  violin  have  added 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  fiddle  family  by  visit¬ 
ing  the  well-known  room  in  Leicester  Square.  The 
little  knowledge  I  possess  of  violins  has  been  obtained 
here  by  examining  some  of  the  finest  specimens  which 
are  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time. 

“I  have  seen  some  very  choice  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Gaspar  da  Salo,  G.  P.  Maggini,  Stradivari, 
Joseph  Guarnerius  del  Jesu,  the  Amatis,  Bergonzi, 
Ruggeri,  Montagnana,  and  many  other  makers  of  less- 
repute.  Quite  recently  I  saw  and  handled  a  fine  fid¬ 
dle  which,  in  my  own  mind,  I  am  convinced  was  a 
genuine  Gaspar  da  Salo.  Instruments  by  this  maker 
1  need  hardly  remind  the  connoisseur  are  of  the  great¬ 
est  rarity. 

“At  the  sales  of  musical  instruments  the  purchaser 
buys  violins  on  their  merits,  using  his  own  judgment 
as  to  their  make,  value,  and  tonal  qualifications. 
This  last  most  important  matter  of  tone  can  be 
easily  judged,  as  the  rooms  where  the  instruments 
are  sold  is,  I  should  say,  well  adapted  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  tone-power  of  a  violin  or  ’cello,  and  at 
different  times  I  have  heard  some  very  fine  perform¬ 
ers  trying  over  the  different  instruments.  Twice  in 
each  year  a  special  sale  of  stringed  musical  instru¬ 
ments  takes  place,  generally  in  June  and  December. 
Now  is  a  good  opportunity  for  anyone  on  the  lookout 
for  a  good  instrument  to  secure  a  genuine  specimen 
by  one  of  the  old  masters.” 


PASSING  JUDGMENT  ON  A  PUPIL’S  FIT¬ 
NESS  FOR  A  PROFESSIONAL  CAREER. 


One  of  the  most  trying  experiences  for  the  teacher 
is  that  of  being  called  upon  by  parents  or  guardians 
to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  for  a  professional 
career.  Sometimes  not  even  a  pupil  is  submitted  to 
his  judgment,  but  a  youth  whom  he  may  never  have 
seen  before  is  brought  to  him,  and  on  the  strength  of 
a  half-hour’s  interview  and  a  few  selections  played 
or  sung,  he  is  expected  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
on  his  artistic  ability  in  the  uncompromising  light  of 
a  breadwinner.  However  one  may  deprecate  such 
trials,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  evade  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  saying  too  much  one  way  or  the 
other — either  in  the  way  of  encouragement  or  dis¬ 
couragement,  though  the  latter  is  the  safer  horn  of 
the  dilemma.  Indeed,  one  who  cannot  be  discouraged 
may  be  safely  encouraged.  The  best  principle  to 
adopt  is  that  of  a  certain  teacher  who,  being  appealed 
to  for  advice  in  such  cases,  declares  that  his  maxim 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  in  respect  to 
marriage:  that  no  one  should  get  married  if  he  can 
help  it — it  is  only  when  he  cannot  help  it  that  it  is 
well  to  marry.  So  in  wedding  an  art,  the  only  guide 
is  the  feeling  which  draws  the  would-be  artist  to  his 
art.  If  it  be  so  overpowering  that  it  seems  to  him 
the  only  logical  conclusion  to  his  scheme  of  existence, 
he  may  be  trusted  to  make  his  choice  freely.  As  in 
other  things,  he  who  hesitates  is  lost. 
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LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  W.  J.  BALTZELL. 


XVI. 

In  our  study  we  cannot  have  failed  to  note  that 
the  line  along  which  music  developed  was  vocal;  in¬ 
strumental  music  was  subsidiary.  In  the  lessons  for 
May  and  June  we  gave  attention  to  the  development 
of  musical  instruments  as  preparing  the  way  for  a 
style  of  music  which  should  be  free  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  human  voice,  a  style  which  we  know  to¬ 
day  as  instrumental  music  in  distinction  from  vocal 
music. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  shall  retrace  and 
make  some  studies  in  regard  to  vocal  music  and 
particularly  the  execution  of  vocal  music,  that  is, 
singing.  At  the  present  day  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  a  person’s  studying  singing  that  we 
may  sometimes  think  that  there  was  always  a  science 
of  singing.  Not  so.  The  first  songs  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  rude  war-chants  and  religious  songs,  which  were 
merely  a  sort  of  declamation,  partaking  in  no  sense 
of  what  we  call  melody.  We  may  deduce  some  idea 
of  what  the  early  nations  practiced  in  regard  to  sing¬ 
ing  from  what  little  we  know  of  music.  The 
Egyptian  temple  hymns  are  thought  to  have  been 
slow  and  stately,  thus  well  suited  to  the  use  of  large 
bodies  of  worshippers,  as  was  the  case  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Doubtless  noise  was  the  requisite,  a  character¬ 
istic,  so  it  would  seem  also  of  the  Greeks,  since 
Plutarch  warned  his  disciples  against  too  vociferous 
singing  lest  they  “cause  ruptures  and  convulsions.” 
This  is  similar  to  the  violent  efforts  of  the  old  flute- 
players  who  were  accustomed  to  place  bands  around 
their  cheeks  to  prevent  bursting.  The  Jews,  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  used  vocal  music, — the  antiph- 
onal  style  is  attributed  to  them;  but  no  thinking 
person  would  attribute  melodic  qualites  to  the  music 
that  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  clashing,  strident 
sounds  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  Temple  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  idea  of  mass  of  sound  rather  than  music, 
properly  so  called,  seemed  to  reign.  We  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  myths  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
who  attributed  remarkable  effects  to  certain  great 
singers.  These  men  were  simply  types  and  served 
to  personify  the  powers  which  the  races  acknowledged 
to  be  in  music.  David,  the  Psalmist,  must  have  had 
vocal  gifts  far  beyond  his  fellows,  but  he  did  not 
sing  as  we  understand  the  word.  The  early  Christian 
church  did  not  neglect  singing;  in  fact,  that  prac¬ 
tice  was  common  among  them  and  they  received 
terms  of  obloquy  from  their  pagan  enemies  just  as 
later  certain  branches  were  styled  “psalm  singers.” 
As  the  church  became  established,  as  cathedrals  were 
built  and  the  church  became  a  great  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  ceremonials  requiring  music  were 
introduced,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  close  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  execution  of  the  music.  The 
spread  of  Christianity  required  a  systematization  of 
church  music,  and  that  it  be  put  into  something  ap¬ 
proaching  form.  Notation  of  music,  as  we  have  it 
to-day,  was  lacking,  and  tunes  were  generally  taught 
by  instructors  to  classes.  This  would  tend  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  uniform  style  of  singing,  good  or  bad  from 
an  artistic  standpoint,  it  may  be,  yet  pointing  the 
way. 

The  first  singing  schools  for  instruction  in  church 
music  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Rome,  the 
fountain  head  of  the  church,  in  314  a.d.  by  Pope  Syl¬ 
vester.  In  the  East,  in  350  Flavian  and  Diodorus 
made  antiphonal  chanting  of  the  psalms  a  required 
part  of  the  church  service.  In  367  the  Council  of 
Laodicea  forbade  congregational  singing  and  con¬ 
fined  the  musical  service  to  a  trained  choir.  The 
chants  or  melodies  used  by  the  early  church  were 
very  limited  in  compass  and  showed  little  variation 


in  pitch,  as  the  Gregorian  melodies  now  in  use  clearly 
indicate.  Hence  there  would  be  little  need  for  instruc¬ 
tion  such  as  we  undergo  to-day,  to  extend  compass 
and  secure  evenness,  power,  and  beauty  in  all  regis¬ 
ters.  The  extreme  notes  rarely  varied  more  than  a 
sixth. 

When  later  the  difference  in  the  range  of  the  high 
and  low  voices  of  men  demanded  recognition,  the 
tones  used  were  still  within  narrow  limits.  A  word 
or  two  about  the  names  given  to  the  voices.  The 
lighter  voice,  possibly  the  upper  part  of  the  average 
male  voice,  was  generally  used  in  carrying  the  tune; 
this  was  called  the  Tenor,  from  the  Latin  verb,  teneo, 

I  hold.  When  a  part  for  the  lower-pitched  male 
voice  was  added,  the  term  bassus  was  applied  to  it, 
meaning  “low”;  later  it  was  found  that  a  high-pitched 
male  voice  could  be  used,  equivalent  to  the  falsetto, 
possibly,  which  was  named  altus,  “high.”  When  later 
another  part  was  added  to  the  melody  carried  by  the 
Tenor,  accompanied  below  by  the  Bass,  and  above  by 
the  Alto,  this  third  part,  sung  by  boys,  whose  natural 
voice  is  an  octave  higher  in  pitch  than  a  man’s  voice, 
was  called  Triplum,  from  which  comes  our  word 
“treble.”  The  term  Soprano  came  into  use  later,  and 
is  derived  from  sovrano,  head,  chief,  highest.  The 
singers  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  who  sang 
the  music  of  the  polyphonic  period  must  have  under¬ 
gone  thorough  discipline  and  training  in  “reading” 
music.  Anyone  who  is  in  doubt  on  this  subject  need 
but  refer  to  the  music  of  Josquin  des  Pres  and  his 
immediate  successors.  Just  what  exercises  were  re¬ 
quired  of  them,  what  was  aimed  at  in  these  exer¬ 
cises,  whether  power  of  voice,  power  to  sustain  a 
sound,  increase  of  range,  etc.,  such  qualities  as  are 
demanded  of  the  choir  singer  to-day,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  are  assured  that  the  singers  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  were  obliged  to  give  their  attention  to  long 
vocal  exercises,  which  though  not  aiming  at  indi¬ 
vidual  expression  in  song  were  not  without  influence 
on  the  art  of  singing,  and  especially  from  the  mechan¬ 
ical  side.  The  voices,  in  the  first  place,  were  the  pick 
of  thousands;  hence  they  would  excel  in  beauty  of 
tone,  in  range,  and  possibly  also  in  power.  Com¬ 
posers  could  write  difficult  florid  passages,  for  these 
picked,  trained  singers  could  execute  such  passages. 
Hence  the  work  of  these  singers  would  set  a  standard 
for  others  to  reach  by  diligent  training.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  vocal  music  of  the  period  we 
are  now  considering  is  choral,  a  characteristic  which 
still  lingers  in  the  time  of  Palestrina  and  the  madri- 
galists.  From  the  mechanical  side  the  choruses  of 
Palestrina  and  the  madrigals  of  his  contemporaries 
are  not  easy.  They  demand  ease,  considerable  range, 
skill  in  intonation,  and  steadiness  in  time-keeping  on 
account  of  the  complicated  polyphony,  which  demands 
absolute  independence  in  reading.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  from  the  mechanical  side  the  trained 
choir  singers  of  Palestrina’s  time  were  skilled  to  a 
high  degree. 

The  art  of  song  dates  from  the  epoch  of  the  opera. 
When  the  monodic  style  introduced  and  cultivated 
by  Galilei,  Caccina,  Peri,  and  others  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  attention  was  centered  in  expression, 
with  its  demands  on  the  side  of  declamation,  and 
enunciation  as  well  as  on  pure  technic.  The  choral- 
ist  made  way  for  the  soloist;  the  art  that  achieved 
sonorous,  superb  effects  in  the  mass  was  inadequate 
to  the  delicate,  poetical,  emotional  effects  demanded 
of  the  individual  who  personated  a  character,  who 
had  to  convey  all  the  powerful  emotions  that  actuate 
the  human  soul. 

The  formal  recitative  made  use  of  by  the  first  writ¬ 
ers  of  opera,  a  style  which  lacked  rhythmic  and 
melodic  variety,  gradually  gave  way  to  a  different 
style.  Runs  were  introduced,  scale  passages  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  elaborate  ornamentation,  high  and  low 
notes,  long  sustained  tones,  trills,  etc.,  all  of  which 
the  singers  learned  to  do  with  the  greatest  precision ; 
it  must  be  said,  however,  that  these  passages  could 


be  considered  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  by 
musicians  of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  composers  of  the  early  operas  were 
also  singers;  witness  Caccini;  and  others  were  teach¬ 
ers  of  singing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  was  born  at  Trapani, 
in  Sicily,  in  1659.  There  are  two  accounts  of  his 
early  education,  one  that  he  studied  in  Parma,  while 
some  writers  declare  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
eminent  composer,  Carissimi,  in  Rome.  He  early  be¬ 
came  celebrated  as  a  singer  and  player  on  the  harp 
and  harpsichord.  His  home  for  many  years  was  at 
Naples.  He  occupied  an  official  position  in  the  Court 
of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  spent  some  years 
at  Naples.  It  was  Scarlatti  who  introduced  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  having  the  first  part  of  an  air  Da  Capo,  after 
the  second,  a  form  followed  by  composers  for  many 
years.  In  one  of  his  operas,  “Teodora,”  composed  in 
1693,  we  find  the  first  orchestral  ritornel  (a  short 
instrumental  melody  played  between  the  scenes  of  an 
opera,  or  during  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
forcing  some  particular  dramatic  effect) ;  also  the 
“symphonies”  (sinfonia)  introduced  between  the 
vocal  phrases  of  a  song  or  anthem;  in  this  second 
meaning  it  was  much  used  by  composers  of  the  early 
Italian  school.  Scarlatti’s  works  also  show  the  germ 
of  the  “recitativo  obligato,”  with  the  entire  orchestra 
to  accompany  the  recitative.  He  wrote  about  115 
operas,  of  which  41  are  preserved;  over  200  masses; 
secular  canatas,  oratorios,  madrigals,  etc.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  three  of  the  Naples  conservatories  and 
instructed  a  number  of  pupils  who  later  attained 
fame;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  some  who  will 
appear  later  in  these  lessons :  Logroscino,  Hasse,  Leo, 
Durante,  Greco,  Rorpora,  and  his  own  son  Domenico, 
who  has  much  importance  in  musical  history. 

In  considering  the  work  of  Scarlatti  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
composers  and  highly  skilled  executants  react  on 
each  other.  As  the  technical  powers  of  singers  in¬ 
creased  they  demanded  greater  opportunities  to  dis¬ 
play  their  skill;  as  composers  gained  confidence  and 
power  in  the  new  methods  of  opera  construction,  they 
scrupled  not  to  write  more  and  more  difficult  music, 
until  the  famous  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
executed  vocal  tours  de  force  which  would  tax  the 
powers  of  the  greatest  singers  of  to-day,  and  probably 
are  beyond  them,  since  the  virtuosic  displays  of  the 
earlier  period  have  gone  out  of  fashion  and  are  no 
longer  demanded. 

As  was  said  before,  many  of  the  composers  were 
also  singers  and  teachers,  so  that  their  pupils,  while 
gaining  instruction  in  composition,  also  studied  sing¬ 
ing;  for  example,  the  celebrated  Porpora,  the  great¬ 
est  singing  master  of  his  time,  who  was  also  a  prolific 
composer.  We  may  see  from  this  how  the  art  of  the 
executant  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  art  of  music 
itself. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 

Theodor  Leschetizky. 

I. 

The  historian  finds  no  study  more  absorbing  than 
that  of  the  correlation  of  many  diverse  elements  in 
the  development  of  art  or  an  industry.  Music  is 
particularly  rich  in  opportunities  for  such  study. 
Hardly  any  form  of  musical  development  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  thoroughly  without  involving  many  other 
forms,  each  having  its  own  growth  and  independent 
minutiae.  The  composer,  voicing  in  tone  the  thoughts 
which  inspire  him,  influences  and  is  influenced  by 
technical  and  mechanical  considerations  which  give 
rise  to  vocations  and  industries  demanding  the  best 
thought  and  effort  of  skilled  minds.  He  is  dependent 
for  the  voicing  of  his  creations  upon  interpreters  who 
become  able  to  speak  his  thoughts  clearly  only  after 
long  training.  The  interpreter,  and  again  the  com¬ 
poser,  is  helped  or  hindered  by  the  instrument  by 
means  of  which  the  voicing  is  done.  And  here  is 
opened  up  problems  of  mechanics  and  art  infinitely 
varied.  While  the  composer  is  dependent  upon  these, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  participating  in  their  de¬ 
velopment;  more  than  this,  he  frequently  forces  them 
to  find  the  solution  for  new  problems. 

The  development  of  piano-plaving  is  a  forcible  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  fact.  Its  history  is  the  story  of 
successive  advances  by  composer,  technician,  and 
manufacturer,  until  virtuosity  became  marvelous. 


Among  the  names  which  stand  to-day  for  unusual 
achievement  in  making  piano  virtuosi  is  that  of 
Theodor  Leschetizky.  When  Paderewski  cast  his 
spell  over  the  pianistic  world,  the  source  of  his  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  became  a  matter  of  great  interest, 
and  the  name  of  his  teacher  began  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  country  with  much  curiosity.  The  Leschetizky 
method  was  talked  about,  written  about,  and  adver¬ 
tised.  Vague  rumors  of  his  professional  habits  grew 
into  sensational  statements  which  undoubtedly  did 
him  injustice. 

II. 

Theodor  Leschetizky  was  born  in  Poland,  his 
father  being  a  music-master  to  a  noble  Polish  family. 
The  father’s  marriage  to  a  well-endowed  young  wo¬ 
man  of  good  family  after  he  had  been  in  the  noble¬ 
man’s  service  some  time  made  the  relation  between 
employer  and  employed  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  the 
boy’s  early  years  were  happily  spent  in  the  home 
made  for  his  parents  in  the  castle.  The  surround¬ 
ings  were  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  boy’s  imag¬ 
ination  and  arouse  his  artistic  temperament.  The 
wealth  of  historical  and  romantic  stories  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  struggles  of  the  fallen,  but  still 
proud,  country,  the  folk-songs  and  legends  of  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  heroic  struggle  against  fate,  were 
certain  to  appeal  to  a  temperament  so  ardent  as  his. 

Rides  on  the  backs  of  his  grandfather’s  horses  amid 
the  beautiful  pasture  land  and  rich  wheat  fields,  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  aristocratic  family  of  his  father’s 
patron,  and  the  atmosphere  of  song  and  story,  made 
more  real  by  visits  to  the  armory,  in  which  were 
stored  the  weapons  and  armor  of  knightly  ancestors, 
and  to  the  picture  gallery,  with  its  array  of  family 
portraits,  stern  warriors  in  their  armor,  and  proud 
women,  made  his  childhood  ideal,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
his  memories  of  these  days  wTere  full  of  charm.  As 
Count  Potocki's  daughters  grew  older,  the  winters 
were  spent  in  Vienna,  the  Leschetizkies  partaking  of 
the  luxuries  of  their  patrons.  But  such  days  pass  all 
too  quickly,  and  Theodor  was  so  precocious  a  lad  that 
his  very  precocity  hastened  their  flight. 

Naturally  the  boy  overheard  the  lessons  given  by 
his  father  to  the  daughters,  and  he  early  became  a 
discriminating  listener.  His  father  fearing  he  would 
injure  the  piano,  an  old-fashioned  upright  clavecin, 
locked  it  and  took  away  the  key,  but  Theodor  found 
a  way  of  getting  at  the  mechanism  from  underneath, 
and  played  without  the  aid  of  the  keys.  Of  course,  the 
mother  was  delighted  and  the  father  was  persuaded 
to  begin  lessons.  His  progress  was  rapid;  his  father 
was  a  hard  taskmaster,  demanding  two  hours  of  close, 
conscientious  work  each  day.  There  seems  to  have 
been  little  understanding  of  the  boy  upon  the  part 
of  the  father,  and  sharp  criticism  and  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  placed  a  gulf  between  father  and  son,  and  de¬ 
veloped  an  obstinacy  which  characterized  him  in  later 
years. 

At  7  Theodor  was  quite  well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  first  regular 
schooling  was  in  Vienna,  and  included  French.  His 
aptitude  in  his  studies  inclined  his  father  to  divert 
him  from  music  to  legal  studies,  but  his  mother,  who 
appears  to  have  had  a  truer  insight  as  to  his  nature, 
determined  that  his  musical  talent  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  utmost,  and  devoted  herself  most 
judiciously  to  the  supervision  of  his  studies.  At  9 
Theodor  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  Lemberg, 
playing  Czerny’s  Concertino  with  orchestra.  His 
father  took  him  to  orchestral  concerts,  and  he  and 
his  father  played  through  much  of  Beethoven’s  music 
before  he  was  12  years  old.  This  study  of  music  it¬ 
self  gave  him  a  love  for  the  classics  which  remained 
with  him.  Study  with  Czerny  followed,  and  Theodor 
was  fairly  launched  upon,  his  career  as  a  virtuoso. 

Succeeding  years  were  devoted  not  only  to  per¬ 
sistent  study  with  Czerny,  but  to  the  gathering  of 
information  and  experience  from  the  many  sources 
open  to  him  who  is  eager  to  make  everything  serve 
his  purpose.  Whether  mingling  with  fellow-students, 
making  little  journeys,  playing  in  concerts,  or  en¬ 
joying  the  social  pleasures  of  the  many  homes  to 
which  he  was  made  welcome,  the  young  pianist  added 
to  his  knowledge  and  profited  by  experience.  His 
faculty  for  making  everything  serve  his  ends  was 
unusual.  At  14  he  was  self-supporting,  having  many 
pupils  older  than  himself.  It  is  strange  to  read  that 
at  this  early  age  he  rented  two  rooms  adjoining  his 
father’s  apartments  and  established  himself  inde¬ 
pendently.  His  studies  were  continued,  but  at  this 
tender  age  he  was  really  a  remarkable  virtuoso  and 
teacher,  able  to  play  exacting  works  on  short  notice, 
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and  taking  part  in  important  musical  affairs.  Thus, 
when  15  he  assisted  at  the  first  performance  of 
“Tannhauser,”  and  a  year  later  went  to  Budapest  to 
take  part  in  Hector  Berlioz’s  concerts,  winning  that 
genius’  hearty  praise.  He  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  his  faculty  for  making  and  retaining  friends.  All 
through  his  life  he  profited  by  the  warm  interest  of 
those  with  whom  he  became  associated. 

An  instance  of  his  power  to  derive  good  from  ex¬ 
traneous  sources  is  furnished  by  his  quick  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  playing  of  Schulhoff', 
whose  style  was  very  different  from  the  brilliant  vir¬ 
tuosity  then  in  vogue,  and  of  which  young  Lesche¬ 
tizky  was  a  bright  exponent.  Schulhoff’s  playing 
was  slow  in  making  an  impression  on  many  older 
than  the  boy,  who  pronounced  it  “the  playing  of  the 
future,”  and  immediately  set  himself  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  cantabile  touch  which  characterized  it. 

An  episode  in  Leschetizky’s  musical  career  was  his 
participation  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  His  warlike 
spirit  was  quite  thoroughly  aroused,  for  he  fought 
a  duel  and  was  compelled  to  make  a  long  journey 
into  Italy  to  recuperate.  The  next  important  step  in 
his  career  was  his  settlement  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the 
age  of  22.  During  the  twenty-six  years  spent  here, 
he  was  very  successful,  winning  fame  and  a  com¬ 
petency  as  a  pianist  and  teacher.  Final  settlement  in 
Vienna  was  made  in  1878,  from  which  time  his  fame 
as  a  maker  of  virtuosi  has  steadily  grown,  until  he 
is  perhaps  the  most  talked-of  and  written-about  piano 
teacher  of  our  time. 

III. 

It  is  not  hard  to  discover  the  reason  for  Lesche¬ 
tizky’s  great  success  as  a  pianist,  a  pedagog,  and  a 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  precociously  endowed;  not 
only  was  musical  talent  very  great,  he  was  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  possessed  of  the  power  to  make  and 
retain  friends,  and  of  a  business  sense  rare  among 
musicians.  His  schooling  was  thorough  and  quite 
comprehensive,  including  among  its  studies  law.  His 
application  to  and  concentration  upon  his  work  was 
great,  and  he  made  use  of  all  the  time  available.  He 
says:  “the  day  was  hardly  long  enough  for  all  I  had 
to  do.  My  university  work  took  up  considerable 
time.  I  managed  to  do  all  my  practicing  during  the 
day;  but  I  frequently  worked  at  my  books  till  far 
into  the  night.” 

The  hard  work  he  did  was  so  interspersed  with 
charming  social  experiences  and  delightful  excursions, 
and  his  surroundings  were  so  free  from  sordid  gloom, 
that  it  is  like  a  summer  holiday  to  read  it.  Yet, 
reading  between  the  lines,  there  are  many  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  personality  of  the  man,  the  pre¬ 
cocity  of  the  musician,  and  the  varied  incidents  of 
his  career.  “Theodor  Leschetizky,”  by  Comtesse  An- 
gele  Potocka,  is  an  excellent  biography. 
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BY  ARTHUR  I..  MANCHESTER. 


Feuix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

The  fascinating  personality  of  Mendelssohn,  his 
brilliance  and  versatility,  and  the  full  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  short  life  have  made  his  biography  one  of 
much  charm  and  well  filled  with  lessons  for  ambitious 
students  of  later  years.  The  biographer  is  given  a 
grateful  task  in  writing  his  life.  Doubtless  every 
reader  of  The  Etude  is  familiar  with;  hence  there 
is  no  present  need  of  entering  into  biographical  de¬ 
tails.  To  Mendelssohn  the  student,  then,  we  will  at 
once  turn  our  attention. 

And  first  it  is  suggestive  to  remember  that  as  a 
contemporary  of  the  subject  of  our  June  study,  Rob¬ 
ert  Schumann,  he  offers  a  marked  contrast.  Main¬ 
taining  the  most  friendly  relations,  they  Avere  never¬ 
theless  in  many  respects  antithetical.  Their  art  be¬ 
liefs  Avere  essentially  different,  their  compositions 
equally  so.  Both  were  reared  in  homes  of  comfort, 
but  that  of  Mendelssohn  Avas  one  of  such  wealth  as 
to  give  him  material  aid  in  carrying  on  his  studies. 
Both  were  the  children  of  cultured  parents,  but 
Mendelssohn  was  blessed  Avith  a  mother  of  rare  in¬ 
telligence,  Avisdom,  and  tact.  While  the  early  years 
of  Schumann  Avere  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  eulture, 
amid  books  Avhich  he  eagerly  read,  his  music  study 
Avas  not  Avell  directed.  Mendelssohn  from  the  first 
Avas  benefited  by  Avise  direction  and  OA^ersight,  and 
the  instruction  of  notable  and  skilful  teachers.  Both 
Avere  blessed  with  genius  of  a  most  pronounced,  but 
quite  variant,  type'.  Both  Avere  pianists  of  note  at 
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an  early  age,  and  lovers  of  the  classics,  but  Men¬ 
delssohn,  profiting  by  his  superior  tutelage,  Avas  tech¬ 
nically  the  superior  of  Schumann  as  a  virtuoso  and 
interpreter;  and  as  a  composer  of  pretentious  Avorks 
his  thorough  schooling  gave  him  a  proficiency  in 
handling  material  which  Avas  a  suitable  vehicle  for 
his  inspiration.  Schumann  never  acquired  so  great 
a  control  over  technic.  In  place  of  the  game  of  cross 
purposes  which  seriously  retarded  the  development 
of  the  young  Schumann’s  poAvers,  seriously  troubling 
him  in  later  years,  definiteness  of  purpose  made  every 
year  of  Mendelssohn’s  boyhood  and  youth  count. 
The  usual  opposition  to  the  career  of  a  musician  Avas 
encountered,  but,  unlike  the  case  of  Schumann,  Men¬ 
delssohn  was  in  the  hands  of  parents  too  wise  to  be 
influenced  by  the  commercialism  of  the  uncle. 

The  student  days  of  Mendelssohn  were  unusual  be¬ 
cause  to  a  combination  of  rare  attributes  in  parents 
and  student  Avere  added  unusual  facilities  for  their 
development.  The  remarkably  precocious  endoAvment 
of  the  boy;  his  lovable,  energetic,  yet  modest  and 
teachable  disposition ;  the  beauty  of  his  person  and 
manners,  Avhich  strongly  attracted  those  with  Avhom 
he  came  in  contact;  his  poAver  of  initiative,  impelling 
him  to  the  realization  of  his  ideals,  his  superabundant 
enthusiasm  and  imagination,  tempered  by  exceptional 
discrimination,  reinforced  by  the  intellectuality  and 
wealth  of  his  parents,  could  not  but  make  the  boy’s 
opportunities  extraordinary. 

Mendelssohn’s  studies  Avere  such  as  Avould  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  home  of  Avealth  and  culture.  A  tutor 
was  provided  for  him  and  his  older  sister,  Fanny, 
Avho  was  also  highly  endowed  musically,  and  Avhom 
he  particularly  loved.  Heinrich  Heyse,  who  later 
became  noted  as  a  student  of  linguistics,  gave  Felix 
his  thorough  classical  education.  In  music,  Ludwig 
Berger  taught  him  piano;  Zelter,  with  whom  his 
name  lias  so  frequently  been  coupled,  Avas  his  in¬ 
structor  in  composition  and  counterpoint.  Later 
Moscheles,  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  pianist, 
and  whose  friendship  became  an  important  part  of 
his  later  life,  also  gave  him  some  piano  lessons. 
Hoav  well  he  profited  by  these  opportunities  is  shoAvn 
by  the  results.  At  8  he  Avas  a  remarkable  pianist; 
at  11  he  was  writing  fugues  so  difficult  and  yet  so 
genuinely  musical  as  to  provoke  admiration  and 
praise  from  staid  musicians.  Before  he  reached  15 
he  had  Avritten  operas,  symphonies,  a  quartet  for 
piano  and  strings,  a  cantata,  piano  fugues,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  works,  including  a  psalm  in  four  and  five 
parts,  with  a  great  double  fugue. 

His  talent  matured  very  quickly,  but  to  students 
Avho  read  this  magazine  the  significance  of  this  early 
activity  and  its  results  lies  in  the  industry,  per¬ 
sistence,  and  true  student  spirit,  Avhich  kept  him 
busy  writing  forms  to  which  a  thorough  knoAvledge 
of  the  technic  of  composition — harmony,  counter¬ 
point,  and  strict  form — were  absolutely  essential. 
The  early  maturity  eAudenced  in  his  piano-playing 
and  his  compositions  Avas  also  seen  in  the  remark¬ 
able  discrimination  with  which  he  judged  the  merits 
of  compositions.  His  facility  in  improvisation  and 
his  memory  were  also  remarkable.  But  this  richness 
of  endoAvment  would  not  have  reached  its  perfection 
Avithout  the  strict  training  noted  aboATe. 

Apropos  of  this  truth  is  an  incident  which  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  writer  some  time  ago.  A  tal¬ 
ented  pupil  applied  to  a  famous  composer  for  in¬ 
struction  in  composition.  Compositions  Avere  offered 
and  examined,  and  the  pupil’s  talent  recognized.  But 
the  lack  of  technical  preparation  called  forth  the 
recommendation:  “Go  home  and  Avrite  fifty  fugues, 
and  then  come  back  to  me.”  It  Avas  this  application 
to  the  drudgery  of  his  art  in  his  early  years  Avhich 
furnishes  the  key  to  his  success  as  a  student.  He 
stood  remarkable  tests,  such  as  that  made  by  Goethe, 
because  the  talent  Avhich  caused  his  hearers  to  ex¬ 
claim  in  astonishment  Avas  directed  and  developed 
by  accurate  knoAvledge,  the  outcome  of  painstaking 
study. 

In  1826  Mendelssohn  became  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  sending  as  his  matriculation  paper 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  which  seems  to  have 
Avon  the  faAror  of  scholars  for  its  faithfulness  to  the 
original  in  rhythm  and  meter.  Whether  Mendelssohn 
completed  his  university  course  is  not  knoAvn,  but 
if  Ave  may  judge  by  his  custom  in  other  respects, 
AA^hat  Avork  he  did  was  done  systematically  and  with 
results.  His  versatility  is  well  known ;  his  draAvings, 
verses,  and  letters  are  filled  with  evidences  of  the 
all-embracing  character  of  his  talent,  and  his  excellent 
(Conti tilled  on  parte  376.) 
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Will  our  subscribers  aid  us, 
FRAUD  AGENTS,  and  thus  save  the  musical  com¬ 
munity  of  the  country  from  ad¬ 
ditional  loss,  by  being  on  the  lookout  for  fraud 
agents?  Do  not  give  anyone  any  money  unless  he 
has  credentials  from  the  home  house,  especially  a 
traveling  agent,  unless  he  is  able  to  give  our  “Agent’s 
Receipt,”  a  facsimile  of  which  you  will  find  on  an¬ 
other  page.  This  receipt  has  a  facsimile  of  Theodore 
Presser’s  signature  upon  it.  Be  suspicious  of  any 
person  calling  upon  you,  offering  The  Etude  or  any 
other  article  at  less  than  its  piice.  If  such  a  person 
calls  upon  any  of  our  subscribers,  please  notify  the 
Authorities,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  has 
Already  victimized  some  of  your  townsmen. 

As  mentioned  last  month,  there  is  a  fraud  agent 
operating  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  last  heard  from  in 
Douglas  and  Portage  la  Prairie.  The  names  used 
by  this  person  are  Severson,  Hutchins,  and  Bishop. 

Another  fraud  agent  is  working  in  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  under  various  names,— Fisher,  Cutler,  Flower, 
Winter,  and  Baker.  This  person  signs  receipts  in  red 
And  blue  pencil  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
.Musical  Association  and  the  United  Publishing  As¬ 
sociation,  neither  of  which  exist.  This  person  was 
ijast  heard  from  in  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  and  Fair- 
wiew,  Pa. 

The  first-mentioned  fraud  is  a  woman,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  man.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  catch 
them  owing  to  the  time  which  intervenes  between 
the  visit  of  the  agent  and  the  dawning  upon  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  defrauded. 

*  *  * 

Singers  need  the  ability  to  read  music  at  sight. 
lit  is  possible  to  leam  a  tune  by  note,  but  that  is  not 
the  scientific  way,  the  musicianly  way,  the  progres¬ 
sive  way.  In  Methodical  Sight  Singing  Mr.  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Root,  the  noted  Chicago  teacher,  presents  a 
system  that  is  simple  and  effective;  every  step  is 
well  laid  out  and  can  be  readily  mastered.  Book  I 
has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time.  Book  II, 
which  carries  out  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Book  I. 
but  in  new  keys,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  en¬ 
gravers,  and  until  it  is  ready  to  send  out  to  custom¬ 
ers  we  shall  accept  advance  orders  at  a  very  low 
price. 

This  is  the  easiest,  the  simplest,  and  most  effective 
method  for  learning  to  sing  from  note  that  has  ever 
been  issued.  It  is  equally  adapted  for  class  use  or 
it'or  private  lessons.  A  few  lessons  and  occasional 
-supervision  by  a  teacher  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
.student  to  do  much  alone. 

Our  special  advance  price  until  publication  is  30 
.cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  accompanies  order.  If  the 
book  is  to  be  charged  to  an  account  postage  is  ad¬ 
ditional. 

*  *  * 

We  continue  this  month  the  special  offer  of  Vol- 
iume  III  of  Herbert  Wilbur  Greene’s  “Standard  Graded 
Course  in  Singing.”  This  is  the  only  graded  course 
of  studies  issued  for  the  voice,  although  many  such 
have  been  published  for  the  piano.  These  studies  have 
been  selected  with  great  care  and  the  entire  literature 
of  vocal  studies  has  been  consulted.  This  work 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  all  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  voice.  The  special  introductory  price  of 
Volume  III  is  40  cents,  postpaid,  or  the  three  volumes 
may  be  had  for  $1.00.  Volumes  I  and  II  are  no 
longer  sold  separately  at  these  prices.  All  those 
interested  in  vocal  work  should  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  com¬ 
plete  course  at  this  reduced  price. 

*  *  * 

The  Etude  is  not  satisfied  with  the  field  it  fills 
at  present.  Although  its  circulation  is  much  the 
largest  of  any  purely  musical  paper  in  the  world, 
there  are  many  persons  interested  in  music  who  have 
not  yet  become  associated  with  us  as  subscribers. 
We  ask  our  friends  to  say  to  some  other  friend  that 
The  Etude  is  getting  better  year  by  year,  that  no 
pyisic-lover  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  that  it  takes 
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cognizance  of  every  feature  of  musical  work  and  life, 
teaching,  study,  etc.,  giving  in  a  year  nearly  500 
pages  of  reading  matter  and  nearly  300  pages  of 
music,  full  sheet-music  size,  the  pieces  in  any  one 
number  being  worth,  at  usual  prices,  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year.  A  new 
season  is  now  at  hand.  Are  you  going  to  fall  in 
line  with  the  work  of  The  Etude  and  gain  inspira¬ 
tion  for  your  own  daily  professional  duties,  and  ideas 
to  improve?  We  must  go  forward.  The  Etude  aims 
to  secure  an  exposition  of  the  best  ideas  in  music¬ 
teaching  and  music  study,  so  that  it  shall  always  be 
a  little  in  advance,  and  have  something  new  and  good 
to  offer.  Let  The  Etude  be  your  friend  and  helper. 
We  welcome  correspondence  with  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

At  this  time  of  the  year  teachers  are  sending  to  us 
for  “On  Sale”  music  for  the  coming  season,  and 
there  are  many  conditions  connected  with  this  branch 
of  the  business  that  are  difficult  to  regulate.  Our 
circular  explains,  in  a  general  way,  the  system. 

Our  plan,  in  a  few  words,  is  simply  to  send  teachers 
a  supply  of  music  of  all  grades  that  can  be  retained 
by  them  throughout  the  teaching  season  and  the  un¬ 
sold  copies  returned  the  following  summer.  We  are 
the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of  the  business  and  have 
carried  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  the  world  and  on  a  much  more  lib¬ 
eral  basis. 

Our  patrons  can  greatly  assist  us  by  observing  a 
few  simple  rules.  Patrons  should  state  about  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  supplied,  also  the  style  of 
music  desired,  whether  for  voice  or  piano,  and  the 
grade;  in  general,  giving  us  information  that  will  as¬ 
sist  us  in  making  up  the  selection. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that 
expressage  can  be  saved  if  those  works  are  ordered 
at  the  beginning  which  the  teacher  is  most  likely 
to  use  during  the  season;  in  other  words,  a  number 
of  volumes  of  the  same  thing  can  be  ordered  on  the 
“On  Sale”  plan. 

Write  your  “On  Sale”  order  on  a  separate  sheet 
from  the  regular  order.  If  your  patrons  are  in  a 
hurry  for  any  of  their  music  at  the  opening  of  the 
season,  a  separate  order  would  better  be  made  out  for 
that  music  which  is  urgently  needed  and  it  will  be 
sent  in  advance  of  the  “On  Sale,”  which  is  always  a 
few  days  behind  at  this  season. 

*  *  * 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  this  house 
will  furnish  to  its  patrons  anything  in  the  line  of 
music,  lending  our  aid  when  they  need  instruments, 
securing  the  best  price  obtainable.  We  cany  on  hand 
small  goods  of  all  kinds — forks,  pipes,  etc.  We  men¬ 
tion  particularly  that  our  best  attention  has  been 
given  to  keeping  strings  of  the  best  quality.  A  spe¬ 
cial  catalogue  of  violins  and  strings  will  be  sent  upon 
application.  We  import  the  strings  ourselves,  and 
can  recommend  them. 

#  *•  * 

It  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
CUT  GLASS  make  very  desirable  arrangements 

AS  PREMIUMS,  with  one  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cut  glass,  so  that  we  can 
offer  very  beautiful  and  rich  cut-glass  articles  for  ob¬ 
taining  only  a  few  subscribers  to  The  Etude,  a  few 
compared  with  the  value  that  we  give. 

We  can  offer:  — 

An  8-inch  Bowl  for  6  subscriptions. 

An  S-inch  Vase  for  7  subscriptions. 

A  Water  Bottle  for  6  subscriptions. 

A  6-inch  Comport  for  7  subscriptions.  (A  very 
beautiful  piece,  6  inc.  es  high.) 

A  Spoon  Tray  for  5  subscriptions. 

A  5-inch  Dish  for  3  subscriptions. 

In  connection  with  all  of  our  premiums,  we  desire 
to  inform  our  subscribers  that,  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  the  required  number  of  subscribers,  the  dif¬ 
ference,  figured  on  the  actual  cost  to  us,  can  be  paid 
for  in  cash.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known. 

*  *  * 

We  take  much  satisfaction  in  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  The  Music  in  This  Issue.  There 
are  nine  pieces  in  all,  of  varying  grade  and  character, 
including  several  distinct  novelties.  No  efforts  are 
spared  in  the  selection  of  pieces  from  month  to 
month,  and  each  number  is  carefully  weighed.  Rath- 
bun’s  “Enchanted  Bells”  is  a  light  drawing-room  piece, 
brilliant  and  effective,  but  not  at  all  difficult.  Suteris 
“Fairy  Frolic”  is  a  bright  and  easy  waltz  movement, 


quite  original,  with  well-contrasted  theme, — a  cap¬ 
ital  teaching  piece.  Lerman’s  “Dance  of  Automa¬ 
tons'  is  another  excellent  teaching  piece,  characteris¬ 
tic  in  style,  very  melodious,  and  furnishing  good 
practice  in  finger-work.  The  four-hand  number  is  an 
unusually  effective  arrangement  of  Petrie’s  “Keep¬ 
sake  Gavotte.”  This  piece  has  achieved  much  popu¬ 
larity  in  its  solo  form.  Borowski’s  “Dance  Rustique,” 
which  first  appeared  as  a  piece  for  violin  and  piano 
and  gained  great  favor  as  such,  has  been  especially 
arranged  by  the  composer  as  a  piano  solo.  In  this 
form  it  will  be  found  very  taking,  as  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  has  been  admirably  handled.  Schumann's  “Nov¬ 
elette"  and  Sinding’s  "Serenade”  are  treated  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  in  the  Study  Club  department. 
Lovers  ol  Schumann  will  welcome  the  appearance  of 
liis  "Novelette.”  and  those  not  familiar  with  this 
piece  have  a  treat  in  store  for  them,  Sinding's  “Ser¬ 
enade,”  while  comparatively  recent,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  permanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
piano.  In  Parker's  “Crown  Him  Lord  of  All”  we 
have  a  new  sacred  song  of  high  order  by  the  com¬ 
poser  of  “Jerusalem.”  This  is  a  decided  novelty. 
Loge’s  “Freer  than  a  King”  is  a  bright  and  character¬ 
istic  song  of  the  English  type  which  should  prove 
very  useful  to  teachers  and  singers. 

*  *  * 

The  popular  “Sonatina  Album,”  by  Louis  Kohler, 
which  we  offered  last  month  for  25  cents,  postpaid, 
will  be  continued  during  the  present  month,  after 
which  time  it  will  be  withdrawn.  Teachers  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  this  most  popular 
educational  volume  at  a  low  price.  Our  edition  will 
be  the  same  as  the  original,  which  is  published  in 
the  Peters  edition.  We  have  also  added  some  revis¬ 
ions  to  this  edition,  making  the  volume  up  to  date. 
As  an  educational  work  this  volume  is  unexcelled.  It 
is  a  forerunner  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  there  has 
never  been  anything  that  answered  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  classics  like  this  volume  of  Kohler's. 

All  those  having  good  accounts  with  us  can  have 
these  special  offers  charged,  but  in  such  cases  the 
postage  will  Jbe  charged  additional. 

*  *  * 

We  will  continue  the  special  offer  on  Damm’s 
“Pianoforte  Method”  one  more  month.  Our  special 
price  on  this  book  postpaid  is  60  cents.  This  is  an 
exceptional  offer  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  teach¬ 
ers  are  ready  to  commence  their  teaching  season,  as 
there,  is  always  a  demand  for  instruction  books.  It 
would  be  well  for  every  teacher  of  beginners  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  of  this  work  at  this  time  when  it  can 
be  had  for  about  the  price  of  paper  and  printing.  The 
book  contains,  all  told,  323  pages. 

The  hook  is  ready  for  delivery,  and  this  offer  will 
positively  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

There  is  no  piano  method  that  has  been  so  uni¬ 
versally  used  xs  Damm’s.  There  are  no  less  than  five 
different  editions  of  this  method  published  in  the 
United  States  alone.  You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
ordering  at  least  one  copy. 

*  *  * 

We  will  continue  the  offer,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
large  class  of  teachers,  on  "The  Etude  School  for  the 
Piano,”  by  Kuhner.  This  book,  as  we  have  it,  is  in 
six  volumes,  graded  from  the  very  beginning  upward. 

Our  price,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  issue,  for  each 
volume  is  only  20  cents,  or  the  whole  six  volumes  for 
$1.00. 

This  course  of  etudes  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  teaching  world.  The  compiler  has  given  us  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  most  noteworthy  etudes  for  the  piano. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  in  every  book  of 
etudes  there  are  only  a  few  that  are  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  the  study;  so  why  have  pupils  wade 
through  volume  after  volume  of  etudes  when  there  is 
so  little  of  real  value  to  be  had  in  them.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  noticed  that,  where  there  is  more  than  one 
book  of  etudes  under  one  opus,  the  first  book  gen¬ 
erally  contains  all  that  there  is  good  in  the  entire 
set.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Czerny.  This  work 
of  Kuhner’s  gives  us  the  best  of  all  composers,  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  welcome  to  a  great  many 
pupils. 

The  offer  will  be  withdrawn  after  this  issue. 

*  *  * 

Almost  everyone  of  our  subscribers,  certainly  every 
teacher  on  our  list,  has,  at  some  time  or  another,  and 
in  a  great  many  cases  are  constantly  sending  us  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Etude.  Valuable  premiums  and  cash 


THE  ETUDE 


deductions  are  given  to  all  those  who  thus  aid  us  in 
spreading  good  music  and  good  musical  reading 
throughout  this  country.  The  paper,  started  from 
a  humble  beginning  (we  printed  1000  copies  after 
the  paper  was  three  years  old),  and  now,  according  to 
statistics,  we  have  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
class  paper  in  this  countiy. 

We  try  to  vary  our  premiums,  always  giving  useful 
articles  that  we  can  purchase  at  low  prices,  giving 
the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  in  figuring  for  the 
premiums. 

We  have  offered  musical  books  of  value  from  time 
to  time,  watches,  musical  instruments,  cameras,  music 
cabinets,  ladies’  desks,  Morris  chairs,  etc.  We  should 
be  glad  to  give  further  information  about  any  of 
these,  and  send  our  complete  list,  to  any  person  who 
is  interested.  Free  sample  copies  will  assist  any  who 
desire  to  solicit  subscriptions. 

If  anyone,  knowing  the  value  of  The  Etude,  cares 
to  devote  a  portion  of  every  day  to  this  work  as  a 
business,  send  for  our  special  agent’s  circular,  allow¬ 
ing  very  liberal  cash  commissions. 

*  *  * 

In  last  month’s  issue  of  this  journal  we  offered 
“Seven  Memory  Songs,”  by  Tod  B.  Galloway,  at  a 
■special  price.  This  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn,  as  the 
mew  edition  has  appeared  on  the  market. 

There  is  no  collection  of  songs  that  has  appeared 
tor  some  time  that  has  been  so  favorably  received  as 
this  volume  of  “Seven  Memory  Songs.”  Any  one  of 
the  songs  in  the  collection  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  volume. 

*  *  * 

Send  in  your  order  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
season  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  give  us  as 
much  time  for  the  filling  of  it  as  is  possible.  In  our 
new  quarters  we  are  better  equipped  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  fill  the  orders  of  the  musical  profession  for 
anything  they  need  in  the  way  of  music  and  musical 
supplies,  promptly,  economically,  and  accurately.  In 
our  new  quarters  everything  is  much  more  con¬ 
veniently  placed  than  before. 

Let  us  send  you  our  complete  line  of  catalogues, 
which  will  explain  our  system  of  dealing,  our  dis¬ 
counts,  and  the  many  advantages  to  the  teachers 
which  have  been  original  with  this  house.  Our  en¬ 
tire  business  can  be  compared  to  the  “teachers’  de¬ 
partments”  which  our  success  has  caused  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  elsewhere.  Our  publications  are  especially 
adapted  for  educational  use. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  teacher  is  for 
her  pupils  to  take  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Etude.  Why  not  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  recommend  this?  The  reading  matter  will  in¬ 
spire,  the  music  will  form  quite  a  recreation,  and  the 
teacher  can  earn  valuable  premiums. 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 

office. 


MADAME  A.  PUPIN  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED  A  LITTLE 
book  entitled  “Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Prac¬ 
tice,”  companion  to  her  booklet  “How  to  Play  in  Public 
Without  Being  Nervous.”  There  are  36  paragraphs,  or  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects,  discussed.  Each  one  is  expressed  in  clear 
and  concise  language  and  a  great  amount  of  information 
is  contained  in  the  56  pages  of  the  book.  Everyone  who 
•■admires  Madame  Pupin’s  terse  style  of  writing  will  want  a 
■copy.  It  is  advertised  in  another  column. 


GET  A  COPY  OF  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SONG  “SHE 
Clumbers  with  the  Daisies!”  Sent  by  mail,  for  25  cents,  by 
•the  publishers,  Willis  Woodward  &  Co.,  48  West  Twenty- 
■■eighth  Street,  New  York;  or  from  your  dealer. 


WANTED— BY  A  LADY  EDUCATED  IN  GERMANY  AND 
dtaly,  a  position  as  violin  teacher  in  a  college  or  con¬ 
servatory  of  music.  Address  “K,”  care  of  The  Etude. 


WANTED— A  POSITION  AS  PIANO  TEACHER  (SOME 
•knowledge  of  mandolin,  guitar,  violin,  and  singing)  by  a 
9ady  of  considerable  ability  and  twelve  years’  experience; 
.prefers  teaching  in  a  boarding  school. — L.  V.  B.,  care  of 
The  Etude. 


HIGH-CLASS  BERLIN  PIANIST,  RUSSIAN,  EXPERI- 
•enced  teacher,  speaks  English  well,  would  consider  first¬ 
-lass  proposition  to  come  to  America  as  teacher  with  good 
'concert  opportunities.  Fine  reputation ;  highest  possible 
references  in  Europe  .and  America.  Address  G.  D.,  care  of 
Etude. 


PIANO  TEACHER  DESIRES  POSITION— SCHOOL  OR 
private.  Conservatory  graduate.  Address:  47  Mahoning 
Street,  Milton,  Pa. 


THE  HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  5096  Mc¬ 
Pherson  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
E.  Hughey,  an  advertisement  of  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  is  open  to  boarders  during  the 
Exposition.  Chaperonage  will  be  furnished  for  ladies  alone, 
or  in  parties,  for  a  small  sum. 


AMATEUR  COMPOSITIONS  CORRECTED  AND  RE- 
vised  for  publication.  Examination  fee,  $1.00.  Address  with 
stamped  envelope:  Waldemar  Malmene,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab., 
2736  Lawton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MR.  LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL’S  VOICE  PAMPHLETS  ARE 
meeting  with  great  success  throughout  the  country.  No.  1,  “Body 
and  Breath  Conti  ol”  (50  cents)  is  the  plainest  of  treatises  on  this 
important  subject.  No.  2,  “Plain  Talks  with  Singers;”  No.  3, 
“Psychic  Reflections”  (each  25  cents),  are  in  Mr.  Russell’s  most 
interesting  vein.  All  singers  should  have  these  booklets.  Post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  The  three,  75  cents.  Essex  Publishing 
Company,  Music  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.  (droulars  on  request.) 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  COMPANY’S  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 
Etude  readers  and  teachers,  is  well  worth  looking  over.  On  one 
of  the  front  pages  in  this  issue  of  The  Etude,  will  be  found  their 
half  column  “Ad.”  headed  “Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race.”  Simply 
read  over  the  proposition  they  make,  and  if  you  have  any  use  for 
mueic  at  all  you  should  take  advantage  of  the  offers. 


I  BUY  SECOND  HAND  PIPE  AND  REED  CHURCH  ORGANS. 
Addrees  Box  326,  New  Castle,  Penna. 


I  have  received  “The  Two  Pianists,”  and  am  very  well 
pleased  with  it.  A  book  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
published  years  ago.  Every  teacher  and  pupil  should  have 
it. — Sister  M.  Cherubim. 

I  wish  to  express  right  here  my  increasing  appreciation  of 
The  Etude.  I  have  never  seen  so  satisfactory  a  musical 
journal,  covering  just  the  ground  desired,  and  telling  you 
just  the  things  you  want  to  know.  The  music,  too,  is 
good,  and  the  classical  selections  particularly  enjoyable. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  thought  of  the  “On  Sale”  sys¬ 
tem,  which  keeps  one  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  late 
publications.  I  am  sorry  that  during  all  these  years  that 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valued  magazine  I  did 
not  earlier  avail  myself  of  its  privileges. — Mrs.  Ralph  Con- 
nable. 

W.  F.  Gates  has  gathered  into  one  attractive  volume  366 
selections  from  the  ancient  and  modern  writers,  one  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  concerning  the  beauties  and  benefits 
of  musical  study.  The  book  is  an  appropriate  one  for  any 
lover  of  music,  and  makes  a  handsome  gift  volume.  It  has 
a  striking  cover  and  gold  top,  and  the  typography  is  superb. 
— The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Herald. 

I  can  heartily  recommend  the  “First  Dance  Album”;  it  is 
so  finely  graded. — Mrs.  D.  A.  Lane. 

“In  Praise  of  Music,”  by  Gates,  cannot  be  recommended 
too  highly.  Every  teacher  and  pupil  should  possess  a  copy. 
— F.  C.  Perry. 

I  wish  to  state  that  Schmoll's  “Studies”  seem  to  me  very 
adaptable  for  teaching  purposes.  They  are  wrell  graded,  and 
any  teacher  might  use  them  with  good  results — Lillian  F. 
Parker. 

I  have  examined  the  set  of  A.  Schmoll’s  “Studies  and 
Study  Pieces,”  and  am  delighted  with  them.  I  shall  use 
them  in  my  teaching,  and  have  already  recommended  the 
“Studies”  to  several  other  teachers. — Frances  C.  Robinson. 

“Schmoll’s  Studies,”  Book  I,  is,  indeed,  pleasing,  com¬ 
bining  both  beauty  and  technical  development,  and  doing 
away  with  so  much  monotonous  practice. — Robert  D.  Hart- 
line. 

“Methodical  Sight  Singing,”  by  F.  W.  Root,  is  proving  a 
blessing;  we  all  like  it  very  much. — W.  A.  Wetzell. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  for  seven  years, 
and  I  have  bought  ail  my  piano  music  from  you  during  that 
time,  especially  my  teaching  material.  My  dealings  with 
you  have  always  been  satisfactory. — G.  Commoss. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of  The 
Etude.  I  especially  like  the  improvement  in  class  of  music 
published. — 0.  C.  Rose. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  excellent  service 
given  us  this  year.— J\  Emory  Shaw,  Wilson  College  for 
Women. 

“The  Organ  Player”  is  a  gem— just  the  thing  for  the 
progressive  organist. — Edward  Champion  Hall. 

I  have  received  the  “Eight  Measure  Studies,”  by  Carl 
Koelling,  and  think  it  the  best  I  have  ever  used. — Ollie 
Wood. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  “Eight  Measure  Studies  in 
All  Keys,”  by  Carl  Koelling. — Marie  F.  Wardwell. 

I  consider  “The  Organ  Player”  the  best  collection  of 
standard  organ  pieces  on  the  market,  not  a  few  good 
numbers,  but  every  one  a  gem. — James  S.  Jorden. 

I  find  “The  Organ  Player,”  by  Orem,  a  very  good  book 
for  amateur  and  professional  organists,  as  the  pieces  are 
nicely  adapted  for  both.  The  selections  are  very  good,  and 
the  book  has  a  nice  appearance,  not  being  too  large.  I  shall 
recommend  it  to  all  my  organist  friends. — J .  A.  Zinzer. 

“The  Organ  Player,”  by  Orem,  fills  empty  places  in  the 
organist’s  repertoire. — C.  W.  Meding. 

I  have  received  “The  Organ  Player,”  and  am  delighted 
with  it.  A  copy  of  the  work  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  organist. — Mrs..  Jule  T.  Morse. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  excellent  collection  of  good 
organ  music  in  “The  Organ  Player.”  Careful  selection  of 
gems,  wealth  of  contents,  notes  on  registration,  and  edition 
are  alike  satisfactory. — Charles  F.  Mutter. 


Lyon&Healy 

PIPE 

Organs 


The  Standard 
of  the 
Twentieth 
Century 

Immeasurably  superior  both  musically 
and  mechanically,  the  Lyon  &  Healy 
grade  of  excellence  is  splendidly 
exemplified  in  our  pipe  organs. 


IPr'Ckp  A  copy  of  our  beautiful  Pipe  Orgaa 
"  *  Portfolio  showing  large  photographs  of 
many  church  interiors.  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  church  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
an  organ.  If  interested  write  today. 


Lyon  &.  Healy,  Pipe  Organ  Builders, 
27  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


PRICKLY  HEAT, 
CHAFING,  and 


SUNBURN, 


"A  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substl • 


S  ration.  Delightful  after  Shaving.  Solti  everywhere, or  mailed 
on  receipt  of  25c.  Get  Mennen’s  (the  original).  Sample  Free. 


GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  Tome 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 


Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  glass  of  water, 
refreshes  and  invigorates  the  entire  system. 
A  wholesome  tonic  and  nerve  food. 

Genuine  bears  name  Horsfokd’s  on  wrapper. 


ONLY 

lOc 

POST 
PAID.  _ 

Learn  without  a  teacher.  Saves  time  and  worry.  Attach  in  aminnt® 

State  kind  of  instrument.  SPECIAL  OFFER— Fingerboard  and  cel®  ' 
brated  “Howard”  Self-Instructor,  regular  price 50c.,  postpaid,  for  25Co 
Illustrated  catalogs,  with  net  prices  on  every  known  musical  instr» 
ment,  SENT  FREE  if  you  state  article  wanted.  Write  to-day. 

_ THE  RUDOLPH  WEaUTgEH  CO.,  827  E.  4th  St,,  Cincinnati,  C&. 

BREATH  CONTROL 
"  3  3  3  FOR.  SINGERS 


WURLITZER’S 

JL  S.  Lettered  Fingerboard 


HRFinFmaRnaaarmm  ■IPF5^p|P^B  gynr 
Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  op  Violin* 


Tke  Eaton  Breathing  Tube 


not  only  gives  unlimited  breath 
control  for  singers  and  speak¬ 
ers,  but  is  a  certain  cure 
for  weak  lungs  and 
throat  troubles. 


Send  for 
descriptive  circular 
to  the 


NEW  YORK  HEALTH 
SVPPLIES  CO. 


489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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TEACHERS,  ATTENTION ! 

To  EVERY  TEACHER  sending 
us  their  address  e^nd  inclosing 
10  cents  in  stamps,  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  a  copy  of  our  new 

Music  Teachers' 
Pocket  Record 

A  Compact  and  Convenient  Companion 
Indispensable  to  a_ll  Teaxhers 

In  addition  to  the  pages  devoted  to  index  and  to  things 
“Worth  Remembering,”  the  Pocket  Record  contains  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  pages  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 

record  of  lessons  given  and  music  furnished  to 
thirty  scholars.  The  account  with  each  scholar 
is  separate,  and  space  sufficient  for  an  entire 
year  is  allowed  for  each.  Cloth  Binding. 

“Please  mention  “*  The  Etude" 

Our  Popular  so^cent 
Collections 

Characteristic  Sketches 
Easy  Pieces  for  Little  Folks 
Endless  Amusement,  Four  Hands  (Grade  1=3) 
Fifteen  Recreations  for  Advanced  Players 
Folio  of  Easy  Pieces  in  the  First  Grade 
Melodic  Sketches 
Model  First  Grade  Pieces 

Model  Second  Grade  Pieces 

Model  Third  Grade  Pieces 

Nineteen  Tone  Pictures 
Stray  Fancies 

Our  Favorite  $i.oo 
Collections 

Classic  Gems,  Four  Hands 

Classic  Piano  Solos,  Vol.  1 

Classic  Piano  Solos,  Vol.  2 

Classic  Piano  Solos  for  Young  People,  Vol.  1 

Classic  Piano  Solos  for  Young  People,  Vol.  2 

English  Songs  and  Ballads,  Vol.  1 ,  High  Voice 

English  Songs  and  Ballads,  Vol.  1,  Low  Voice 

English  Songs  and  Ballads,  Vol.  2,  High  Voice 

Modern  Piano  Solos 

Modern  Piano  Solos  for  Young  People 

Popular  Gems,  Four  Hands 

Do  not  confuse  these  with  CHEAP  Music  iS 
The  MOST  VALUABLE  COLLECTIONS 

from  every  standpoint  ever  published  tS 

National  Graded  Course 

THE  ONLY  METHOD  OF  PIANO  INSTRUCTION 

IllustraLted  by  Ameriesc's  Most 
Distinguished  Teachers  and  Pianists 

A  Practical,  Comprehensive,  and  Thoroughly  Graded 
Course.  The  New  Gradus  ad  ’Parnassum ,  embodying 
the  Latest  and  Best  Ideas  in  Pedagogy,  <£ 

Send  for  Complete  Circular 

Catalogues ,  Qiscounts,  and  Terms  on  request 

HcvtcK  Music  Company 

Publishers  and  Importers  of  Music 

Eighth  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia 


THE  etude 

For  Vocalists,  Teachers,  and  Students 

The  Standard  Graded 
Course  of  Singing 

By  HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE 

In  four  grades:  four  volumes 

Price,  $1.00  each 

A  compilation  and  arrangement  of  selected  and  original 
etudes  graded  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  all  stages  of 
advancement  from  the  point  of  correct  tone  production  to 
finished  and  artistic  rendering. 

For  use  in  Conservatories,  Schools,  and  Vocal  Studios  as 
a  Standard  of  Attainment. 

Every  teacher  and  every  pupil  of  singing  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  Standard  Graded  Vocalises,  by  H.  W.  Greene. 
The  work  consists  of  four  books,  each  representing  approximately 
a  year's  study,  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  kind  to  all  teachers 
who  are  carrying  on  a  graded  system  of  vocal  instruction.  This 
feature  is  of  special  value  to  schools  and  conservatories  of  music, 
as  it  provides  a  systematic  curriculum  in  this  class  of  study. 
Every  composer  of  note  in  the  line  of  vocalises  has  been  drawn 
upon,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  a  compilation  of  old  often-used  vocalises. 
The  very  cream  of  literature  in  this  class  has  been  selected  by  the 
editor.  Each  study  is  annotated  and  full  directions  are  given,  so 
that  young  teachers  will  find  it  a  safe  and  an  indispensable  guide. 
Grades  II,  III,  and  IV  in  press. 
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PRICE,  $1.00 

Advance  Orders  received  before  Oct.  15th  will  be  filled 
at  30  CENTS  PER  COPY 
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How  to  Write 


By  Dr.  J.  B. 
HERBERT 

an  Accompaniment 

|HE  only  hook  of  the  kind  published.  Contains,  besides 
instruction  and  timely  hints,  over  300  examples  of 
accompaniment  writing  from  the  best  authors.  A11 
extraordinary  book.  Should  be  in  every  musical  library. 
The  regular  price  is  $1.50.  To  induce  music  schools,  teachers,  and 
students  to  use  and  introduce  it  this  fall,  we  offer  sample  copies, 
postpaid,  for 

90  CENTS  during  September  only. 

We  suggest  that  you  add  20  CENTS  T T  A  QJTTHPT 

to  your  inclosure  for  a  copy  of .  *  X  X 

the  most  popular  piano  two-step  march  that’s  going.  It  is  a  hit. 

The  Fillmore  Bros.  Co. 

528  Elm  St  , Cincinnati, O., 41-43  Bible  House, NewYork 


The  Best  March  Hit  this  Year  is 

“THE  JAP  BEHIND  THE  GUN” 

MARCH  AND  TWO-STEP  BY  A.  E.  WADE 

A  brilliant  piano  piece ;  splendid  bass  solo  in  trio ;  lays  well 
under  the  fingers  and  is  comparatively  easy  to  play.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  twenty-five  cents  to  the  address 
below  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  A.  E.  WADE  MUSIC  CO.,  Hoquiam,  Washington 


COMPOSFRS  "e  Anthems,  Glees,  Part 
_  Songs  and  Piano  Compositions, 

providing  they  possess  merit.  We  pay  whatever  is  right  and 
reasonable.  Manuscripts  must  be  plainly  written. 
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use  of  it.  He  gathered  much  from  his  travel  and  as¬ 
sociation  with  people  of  note. 

The  sketch  of  Mendelssohn  in  Grove’s  “Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians”;  “Life  of  Mendelssohn,”  by 
W.  A.  Lampadius;  “Recollections  and  Letters  of 
Mendelssohn,”  by  Ferdinand  Hiller;  “Life  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,”  by  W.  S.  Rockstro;  and  “The  Mendelssohn 
Family,”  by  H.  S.  Hensel,  furnish  ample  material  for 
the  study  of  Mendelssohn’s  student  life. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


BY  PRESTON  WARE  OREM. 


We  continue  this  month  our  “Studies  in  Musical 
Compositions,”  which  we  aim  to  make  especially 
valuable  to  students.  It  is  well  for  teachers  to  re¬ 
view  their  pieces  and  to  plan  for  future  work. 

There  are  certain  standard  pieces  which  must  al¬ 
ways  be  used;  and  to  these  an  occasional  number 
may  be  added,  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  proven  its  worth.  There  are  other  pieces  which 
may  be  used  intermittently,  pieces  attractive  and 
useful  in  themselves,  but  which  might  not  wear  so 
well  if  used  continually  and  with  a  number  of  pupils. 
Then  there  are  the  novelties  to  be  considered,  and 
pieces  for  occasional  (and  special  use.  When  the 
enormous  amount  of  musical  literature  within  easy 
reach  is  taken  into  consideration  one  realizes  the 
careful  sifting  and  minute  examination  necessary. 

The  pieces  selected  for  our  consideration  this  month 
cover  a  wide  range.  Two  are  standard  numbers,  each 
a  masterpiece,  though  widely  different;  two  are  mod¬ 
ern  pieces  for  occasional  use,  each  a  gem,  and  likely  to 
become  popular;  the  other  is  a  novelty  of  merit. 

Schumann:  Novellette,  in  F,  Op.  21,  No.  1. 

This  piece  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil 
sufficiently  advanced  to  cope  with  its  not  too  ex¬ 
acting  technical  demands,  and  possessing  mental 
equipment  adequate  to  its  intelligent  interpretation. 

A  “novellette”  is  a  condensed  novel,  a  short  story 
of  concentrated  interest.  That  the  precise  story  the 
composer  intends  to  tell  is  not  conveyed  by  the  title 
is  immaterial.  Let  the  music  speak  for  itself. 

It  is  a  story  of  life  and  love.  Of  what  else  should 
a  story  be?  From  the  standpoint  of  musical  form 
this  piece  may  be  considered  as  a  march  with  first 
and  second  trio.  The  first  section  may  be  taken  to 
represent  youth  and  vigor,  the  joy  of  existence,  with 
a  touch  of  martial  ardor.  The  next  portion  (first 
trio),  of  lyric  character,  suggests  the  sentimental 
side,  a  love-song.  The  portion  in  D-flat  (second  trio), 
represents  the  period  of  striving,  yet  with  a  touch 
of  the  sentimental  and  suggestion  of  longing.  The 
strettolike  coda  represents  the  apotheosis,  a  paean 
of  triumph.  From  an  architectural  standpoint,  all 
these  component  parts  are  beautifully  balanced.  The 
esthetic  requirements  of  Unity,  Variety,  and  Propor¬ 
tion  are  absolutely  fulfilled. 

Let  the  foregoing  serve  as  a  general  guide  on  the 
interpretation  of  this  piece.  The  first  theme  must  be 
delivered  with  steadiness  and  accuracy,  almost  de¬ 
liberation,  yet  with  vigor  and  breadth.  Give  due 
weight  to  the  crashing  dissonance  (minor  second)  oc¬ 
curring  on  the  second  count  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
other  succeeding  measures.  It  adds  a  certain  rough¬ 
ness  and  forceful  color  to  the  harmonies. 

In  the  first  trio  the  idea  of  the  love-song  must 
prevail.  Sing  the  beautiful  melody  and  endeavor  to 
feel  it.  While  subordinating  the  accompanying  triplet 
figures,  nevertheless  do  not  allow  the  harmonies  to 
become  obscured  and  remember  that  all  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  bass  parts  are  in  themselves  melodious.  The 
tempo  rubato  may  be  employed  in  this. 

The  second  trio  (D-flat  major)  requires  possibly 
the  most  careful  treatment  of  all.  It  consists  largely 
of  five-voiced  canonic  imitation  in  the  interval  of  the 
fourth  above,  showing  to  what  romantic  uses  a  staid 
old,  contrapuntal  device  may  he  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  master.  Let  this  -weaving  together  of  the  voices 
be  accurately  conveyed  to  the  listener — smoothly,  yet 
with  a  certain  amount  of  freedom.  Note  how  beau¬ 
tifully  this  portion  melts  into  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  just  before  the  change  to  A  major:  one  of 
the  most  artistic  touches  in  the  piece.  Finally  re¬ 
member  that  the  climax  of  this  work  is  contained  in 
the  Coda.  Prepare  for  it,  holding  a  certain  amount 
(Continued  on  page  877.) 
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of  force  in  reserve,  and  lead  up  to  it  gradually.  Im¬ 
part  a  jubilant  tinge  to  the  triplets  as  they  tremble 
one  upon  the  other  in  the  stretto,  accompanied  by 
the  multiplied  clanging  dissonances. 

The  technical  demands  of  this  piece  are  varied: 
chord-work,  light  and  heavy;  octave-work;  the 
legato  and  the  clinging  legato;  the  polyphonic  style. 
The  damper-pedal  while  indispensable  must  be  used 
with  discretion ;  the  harmonies  must  not  be  blurred. 

Rubinstein:  Melody  in  F. 

In  this  beautiful  piece  no  complications  of  formal 
structure  are  involved,  no  story  is  told;  it  is  simply 
a  lovely  bit  of  piano  music,  a  “song  without  words.  ’ 
It  may  be  meditative,  joyous,  erotic,  devotional,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mood  of  the  performer.  Various  edi¬ 
tors  have  fitted  words  to  this  melody  whereby  it  has 
done  duty  both  as  a  love-song  and  a  hymn  of  devo¬ 
tion,  in  each  case,  with  results  apparently  edifying, 
notwithstanding  that  such  treatment  must  appeal 
to  many  as  an  act  of  vandalism.  It  has  also  been 
arranged  (or  deranged)  for  many  solo  instruments, 
both  wind  and  string,  also  with  a  certain  degree  of 
popular  success.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
it  is  a  truly  pianistic  creation,  and  suffers  more  or 
less  in  any  other  form. 

Rubinstein  was  a  pioneer  in  the  employment  of  a 
device  now  quite  common,  but  never  more  effectively 
handled  than  in  this  piece,  viz.:  the  division  of  a 
melody  in  the  middle  register  of  the  piano  between 
the  thumbs  of  the  two  hands  while  the  harmonies  are 
assigned  to  the  remaining  fingers.  The  theme  must 
stand  out  broad  and  sonorous,  sounding  as  though 
played  with  clinging  legato  by  a  single  hand,  the 
harmonies  subordinated.  To  accurately  manage  this 
effect  requires  considerable  muscular  control.  The 
phrasing  must  be  that  of  a  singer  or  violinist. 

The  two  little  chromatic  interludes  or  episodes  may 
be  rendered  with  a  certain  daintiness  or  somewhat 
capriciously,  as  coming  between  the  verses  of  a  song. 

The  introduction  of  a  counter-melody  in  the  Coda 
necessitates  the  handling  of  two  voice  parts.  Too 
much  time  and  care  cannot  be  spent  on  this  piece. 

Grieg:  Vaxse  in  A  Minor,  Op.  12,  No.  2. 

This  dainty  little  waltz  movement  may  be  used  as  a 
study  in  style  and  nuance.  To  render  this  piece  prop¬ 
erly  it  is  necessaiy  to  create  a  certain  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  the  waltz  of  the  modern  ball-room  or  of 
the  dancing  academy.  It  is  far  closer  to  nature.  It 
is  an  idealized  folk-dance.  Note  the  quaint  tonality 
and  the  ascending  and  descending  use  of  the  melodic 
minor;  also  the  drone  effect  produced  by  the  double¬ 
pedal-point  (tonic  and  dominant)  of  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  It  fairly  breathes  the  vigor  and  rugged  free¬ 
dom  of  a  country  merry-making.  The  tempo  rubato 
must  be  employed  and  contrasting  touches.  In  the 
major  portion,  or  Trio,  the  lyric  element  predomi¬ 
nates,  a  tender  episode.  Note  the  effect  of  dying 
away,  indicated  in  the  Coda  and  suggestive  of  picture. 

B.  Godard:  Marcel,  Op.  66,  No.  6. 

In  this  piece  we  have  an  example  of  modern  tone¬ 
painting  cast  in  larger  mold.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  numbers  from  a  well-known  set  of  pieces 
entitled  the  “Magic  Lantern,”  in  which  Godard  en¬ 
deavors  to  characterize  musically  certain  personages 
and  scenes.  “Marcel”  is  a  character  in  Meyerbeer’s 
opera  “The  Huguenots,”  a  stern  and  incorruptible  old 
soldier,  the  one  manly  figure  among  all  the  puppets 
and  popinjays  of  a  corrupt  court.  In  the  first  act 
of  the  opera  he  sings  a  song,  “Piff-Paff,”  descriptive 
of  war,  the  whistle  of  bullets,  and  the  booming  of 
cannon,  together  with  his  contempt  of  his  enemies, 
and  winding  up  enthusiastically  with  the  famous 
choral  “Eine  Leste  Burg”  (“A  Mighty  Fortress”), 
which  serves  both  as  a  hymn  and  war-song.  The 
foregoing  furnishes  a  key  to  Godard’s  musical  por¬ 
traiture.  Martial  ardor  and  fanatic  devotion  mark 
the  whole  piece.  The  choral  is  cleverly  woven  in  in 
various  ways  and  must  always  predominate  the 
whole.  A  vigorous  execution  is  demanded,  keeping 
the  picture  always  in  mind. 

Sinding:  Serenade,  Op.  33,  No.  4. 

We  have  here  an  ultramodern  example,  but  fas¬ 
cinating  in  character  and  of  real  musical  merit.  It 
must  be  approached  in  modern  spirit.  The  melody  is 
simple,  but  virile,  and  the  harmonies  bold  and  free, 
with  a  suggestion  of  Wagner.  A  “Serenade”  may  be 
light  and  trivial  or  deep  and  tender  at  the  will  of  the 


composer.  This  title  includes  a  wide  range  of  mu¬ 
sical  expression.  Compare  this  piece  with  Moszkow- 
ski’s  “Serenata.” 

It  requires  a  totally  different  interpretation.  The 
one  is  refined  and  delicate,  only  mildly  emotional; 
the  other  full  of  impassioned  appeal.  The  surging 
accompaniment  must  be  kept  down,  yet  due  weight 
must  be  given  to  the  harmonies;  it  is  to  furnish 
a  rich  background  to  the  melody. 

This  melody  must  be  rendered  with  eloquence  and 
power;  yet  with  varying  tone-color.  It  is  an  earnest, 
manly  love-song,  now  insistent,  now  appealing.  Note 
the  veiled,  mysterious  harmonies  of  the  Coda  pre¬ 
ceding  the  final  appearance  of  the  theme,  and  the 
peaceful  close. 


LESSONS  IN  THEORY. 

XIII. 

We  are  able  to  take  up  again  the  short  suggestive 
work  in  Theory,  of  which  the  last  lesson  appeared  in 
The  Etude  for  February.  This  was  a  study  of  time 
in  music.  We  suggest  that  our  readers  refer  to  that 
issue  before  going  on  with  the  present  lesson,  which 
considers  the  fractional  note — that  is,  such  as  belong, 
in  time,  to  a  subdivision  of  the  beat. 

We  suggest  that  the  first  studies  be  graphic  in 
character.  Blank  music  paper  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Or  the  pupils  can  take  the  printed  copy 
of  some  piece  and  work  on  that.  The  exercise  is  to 
divide  the  measures  by  means  of  perpendicular  lines, 
which  show  the  location  of  the  beats.  When  a  music 
engraver  “lays  out”  a  piece  on  his  plate  he  aims 
to  ball  all  notes  played  simultaneously  in  a  line  with 
each  other.  Let  us  try  this  plan  to  get  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  position  of  fractional  notes. 


This  shows  the  notes  that  are  played  simultan¬ 
eously.  In  this  instance  the  beat  is  subdivided  into 
two  equal  portions;  in  the  following  into  unequal. 
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This  passage,  from  Mendelssohn’s  “Scotch  Sym¬ 
phony,”  is  played  in  fast  tempo,  when,  the  composer’s 
directions  are  observed.  If  taken  rather  slowly  the 
beat  can  be  subdivided,  as  shown  by  the  figures  be¬ 
low  the  staff.  If  the  rhythm  be  tapped  on  the  table, 
according  to  the  lower  figures,  it  will  give  a  relative 
idea  of  the  effect.  Increase  the  tempo  gradually  until 
it  is  given  at  twice  the  slow  rate. 

Pupils  can  be  helped  in  getting  an  idea  of  the 
rhythm  of  a  passage  by  the  use  of  words  which  have 
a  marked  swing  to  them.  In  Hlustration  1  the  first 
note  commences  on  an  accented  word.  The  text  of 
this  line  is  familiar  to  all.  In  Illustration  2  the  short 
notes  can  be  conceived  as  set  to  words  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles  of  which  the  second  is  accented,  as  in  “to-day,” 
the  measures  having  the  dotted  notes  can  be  given 
by  the  phrase,  “let  me  go  to-day  and  not  to-morrow.” 
The  feeling  of  two  eighth  notes  to  one  beat  can  be 
suggested  by  the  use  of  words  like  “merry,”  “little,” 
four  sixteenths  by  the  combination  “merry,  merry” 
or  “merry  little,”  with  an  accent  on  the  first  of  the 
four  syllables.  The  first  part  of  Illustration  2  can 
be  conceived  as  representing  the  swing  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  spoken  rapidly:  “The  merry  little  pica- 
ninny.”  Now  we  are  ready  to  try  an  experiment: — 
Give  two  beats  to  the  measure,  at  a  moderate 
tempo.  Then  say  the  following  line,  place  the  sylla- 

1 

bles  to  the  beats  as  indicated:  “The  merry  little 
2  12  12  1 
pickaninny  |  wants  to  go  to-|day  and  not  to-|mor- 
row.” 

We  are  sure  that  teachers  will  find  the  two  sug¬ 
gestions  useful,  to  carry  lines  from  upper  to  lower 
staff  so  that  pupils  may  recognize  the  notes  to  be 
played  simultaneously;  and  the  use  of  words  to  help 
in  grasping  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  rhythm. 

The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system  of  sight-singing  and  some 
of  the  systems  used  in  American  public  schools  have 
names  for  the  beats  and  subdivisions  of  a  beat  which 
can  be  used  to  advantage  by  teachers  who  wish  to 
study  rhythm. 
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pi  ed  progressively.  Net,  So 

RIEMANN,  DR.  H.  T  ext-book  of  Counterpoint. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  Harrison  Low¬ 
ell.  Net,  1  60 

The  same  bound  in  cloth .  Net,  2  00 

-  Handbuch  der  Musikgeschichte.  Band  I,  Theil 

1 :  Altertum  und  Mittelalter  bis  1450.  Net,  1  60 

SCHOLZ,  BERNH.  Lelire  vom  Kontrapunkt 

und  den  Nachahmungen.  Net,  1  00 

The  same  bound  in  cloth . Net,  1  40 

SCHUMANN,  ROB.  Briefe.  Neue  Folge. 

Herausgegeben  von  F.  Gust.  Jansen  ....  Net,  2  00 
The  same  bound  in  cloth . Net,  2  50 


Catalogues  on  request.  Highest  discount. 
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YOVR  MUSIC  IS  TORN!! 


It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 
Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 
roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper — 
25  cents  each,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer 
does  not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDER  CO.,  624  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How  to  Play  in  Public  Without  Being  Nervous 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN 

PRICE,  12  CENTS.  By  mail,  io  cents  (silver)  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
COMPANION  TO  THE  ABOVE: 

Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Practice 

PRICE,  27  CENTS.  By  mail,  25  cents  (silver)  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  “Howto  Secure  a  Musical  Education.” 

Send  U.  S.  silver  and  stamps.  Address 

MADAME  A.  PUPIN,  Station  "  O,”  New  York  City 

THE  BEST  COMPOSITIONS  FROM  THE 
GREATEST  MASTERS 


IN  ONE  VOLUME 


MASTER  PIECES 


FOR.  THE  PIANO.  PRICE,  $1.00 
Difficult  Plano  Music  for  Concert  Use 


A  carefully  selected  list  including  only  the  best.  This 
volume  is  about  the  only  collection  containing  a  varied  selec¬ 
tion  of  piano  pieces  by  such  composers  as  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Sehumann,  Bach,  etc.,  etc. 

CONTENTS 


Bach,  Fugue  in  D  major. 

Beethoven,  Andante  in  F 
major  ;  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  1 ; 
Sonate  Pathetique,  Op.  13. 

Brahms,  Ballade,  Op.  i®, 
No.  1. 

Chopin,  Nocturne  in  F 
minor,  Op.  55,  No.  1;  Valse 
Brillante  in  A  flat,  Op.  34, 
No.  1. 

Gottschalk,  Last  Hope. 

Grieg,  To  Spring,  Op.  43, 
No.  6. 

Handel,  Harmonious 
Blacksmith. 

Haydn,  Allegretto  in  A 
major. 

Weber,  C.  M.  von,  R 


Liszt,  Gondeliera  ;  Love’s 
Dream. 

Mendelssohn,  Fantasia,  Op. 
16;  Rondo  Caprieeioso,  Op. 
14;  Spinning  Sang,  Op.  &j, 
No.  4. 

Mozart,  Romance;  Pastoral 
with  Variations. 

Rubinstein,  Kammenoi  Os- 
trow,  Op.  ie,  No.  22. 

Schubert,  Impromptu,  Op. 
142,  No.  2. 

Schumann,  Novellette  in  F, 
Op.  2,  No.  1;  Romance,  Op. 
28,  No.  2. 

Wagner  -  Brassin,  Magic 
Fire  from  “  Die  Walkiire.” 
nd©  Brillante,  Op.  §2. 


The  volume  is  an  attractive  one  of  sheet-musie  size,  good 
paper  and  printing,  128  pages  of  music,  any  two  composi¬ 
tions  worth  the  cost  of  the  book.  The  constant  demand  we 
had  for  such  a  work,  which  we  could  not  supply,  led  us  to 
publish  this  volume. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE’S  A  RICH  FIELD. 

Be  Independent  and  Your  Owrv  Employer. 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being  suc- 
1  cessfully  taught  BY  MAIL  by  a  new  scientific  method.  We 
are  the  original  teachers  of  piano  tuning  by  mail,  and  invent- 
j  ors  of  the  TUNE- A-PHONE,  an  instrument  by  which  any 
musician  who  can  hear  can  set  the  equal  temperament. 
The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  voicing, 
repairing,  etc.  It  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand,  with 
attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student.  After  you  have 

Graduated  and  receive  your  diploma,  we  help  you  start  in 
usiness. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Every  musician  should  have  a  knowledge  of  piano  tuning, 
action  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A-PHONE 
i  (an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  simple,  practical,  and  compact,  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Our  school  is  the  oldest,  largest,  strongest,  and  only 
practical  correspondence  school  of  piano  tuning  in  the  world. 
Every  detail  of  the  profession  is  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
whole  presented  in  a  simple,  easy,  assimilable  form.  We 
have  the  endorsements  of  ministers,  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  piano  manufacturers,  universities,  colleges,  and 
many  successful  graduates.  In  these  days  of  competition  and 
uncertainty  it  is  wise  to  fortify  one’s  self  by  learning  a  profes¬ 
sion  whi  :h  can  be  turned  into  money  any  time  or  any  place  in 
the  civilized  world  at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  best  instruction 
may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  but  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  You  can  learn  while  retaining  your 
present  income  by  devoting  your  spare  time  to  the  study. 
Write  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  prospectus. 

Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning, 

202  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Professional  Cards  and  Announcements 

Also  Visiting,  At  Home,  and  Reception  Cards 
WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  INVITATIONS 

50  Hand-engraved  Visiting  Cards  and  Plate  for  75c.,  postpaid 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 

WALKER  BROS.,  108  N.  lOthSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rJ.W PEPPER  8T~H&L0CUSTSI-S  PHILADA-PAI 


THE  BENTLEY  PIANO  stands  unrivaled  as 
the  best  piano  made  in  the  United  States  for  its 
price.  It  is  s>.  handsomely  cased  piano,  pleasing 
the  most  fastidious  in  its  beauty  of  design. 

It  will  last  for  a  life  time.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and 
powerlm.  It  sings  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  its 
hearers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  piano, 
please  write  me  direct  for  catalogue  and  prices 

ti.  D.  BLNTLEY,  Fheopoit,  Illinois. 


Players  of  any  Instrument  highly  benefited  by  Mattoch’s 

Sheet  Music  Carrier  and  Stand  Combined 


(patented) 


,T'HE  only  carrier 
-*■  which  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  your  music.  Serves 
as  a  stand  without  re¬ 
moving  contents.  It  is 
covered  with  durable, 
embossed  waterproof 
and  stainproof  Texo- 
derm.  has  leather  handle 
and  shoulder  strap. 
Stand,  aluminum  ;  locks 
and  hinges,  nickel  plate. 
Capacity,  loo  full-sized 
sheets.  Weight  less  than 
three  pounds. 

Price,  $2.67.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 


ROBERT  L.  MATT0CH,  1305  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 


The  Royal  Conservatory  at  Dresden  has  been  in  existence 
nearly  fifty  years. 

The  next  contest  for  the  Anton  Rubinstein  prize  of  $1000 
for  composers  and  pianists  will  take  place  in  Paris  in  1905. 

To  mark  the  one  hundredth  jubilee  of  the  Royal  Music 
School  at  Wurzburg,  a  friend  gave  $2500  for  indigent  pupils. 

Mascagni  has  opened  a  school  of  music  in  Rome.  He 
is  working  on  a  new  opera  which  he  believes  will  rival 
his  “Cavalleria.” 

Carl  Attenhofer,  the  well-known  composer  of  music 
for  male  voices,  has  resigned  his  position  as  director  of  the 
Zurich  Mannerchor  after  thirty-eight  years  of  service. 

The  conservatory  at  Bologna,  Italy,  will  celebrate  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  November  30th.  A  memorial 
tablet  to  Richard  Wagner  will  be  unveiled  at  that  time. 

In  the  August  issue  of  The  Etude  an  error  was  made  as 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Music  Teachers’  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  newly  elected  officer  is  Walter  H.  Overton,  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

De  Pachmann  is  to  give  a  number  of  concerts  and  re¬ 
citals  in  the  United  States  next  season.  He  will  also  ap¬ 
pear  with  the  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Orchestras. 

Herbert  Johnson,  widely  known  as  the  composer  of 
the  song  “Face  to  Face,”  died  July  21st,  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  lived  in  Boston 
the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

An  American  girl,  Florence  Austin,  won  the  second  prize 
for  violin-playing  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Liege;  recently 
she  carried  off  the  first'  prize  with  distinction,  against 
twenty-four  other  contestants. 

French  musicians  will  be  heard  in  Germany  this  season. 
Calve  will  be  “guest”  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  Vienna;  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra,  of  Paris,  will 
give  several  concerts  in  Berlin. 

Madame  Gadski  will  not  appear  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  this  season.  She  will  give  her  time  to  re¬ 
cital  work.  Her  tour  will  take  her  as  far  west  as  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  and  other  Pacific  coast  cities. 

The  Band  Contest  which  was  announced  for  the  week  of 
September  11th  to  17th  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  taken  off  the  program  of  events,  as  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  did  not  warrant  the  large  outlay  proposed. 

Julius  Stockhausen,  the  eminent  singing  teacher,  who 
recently  celebrated  his  seventy-eighth  birthday,  has  retired 
from  the  direction  of  the  Frankfort,  Germany,  Conservatory, 
and  will  limit  his  teaching  to  a  few  private  pupils. 

The  bodies  of  Johann  Strauss  (elder)  and  Joseph  Lanner, 
the  famous  waltz  composers,  were  exhumed  in  Vienna. 
Strauss’  violin,  which  was  buried  with  him,  had  entirely 
fallen  away  to  dust,  but  the  body  was  in  fair  preservation. 

At  the  last  competition  for  the  “Roman  Prize”  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Paris, 
one  of  the  prizes  was  won  by  a  woman,  a  pupil  of  Widor. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  prize  has  been  awarded  to  a 
woman  in  this  contest. 

J.  F.  Runciman,  the  English  critic,  wants  us  to  go  back 
to  Mozart.  He  says:  “Palestrina  and  all  the  old  church 
writers  are  too  old;  Bach  and  Handel  are  too  old;  Wagner 
is  not  what  we  want.  Of  all  the  composers  of  our  era, 
Mozart  alone  knew  exactly  (as  he  said)  how  many  notes 
to  put  in  his  scores.” 

In  the  trial  of  three  music  students  arrested  at  a  concert 
in  Paris  for  persistent  hissing,  on  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  piano  concerto  in  one  of  the  programs  of  the 
Colonne  Orchestra,  the  judge  dismissed  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  since  approval  was  not  objected  to,  disapproval 
could  not  be  restrained. 

A  chorus  has  been  formed  to  rehearse  and  sing  in  public 
concerts  nothing  but  the  madrigals  of  English  composers, 
such  as  Byrde,  Morley,  Weelkes,  Dowland,  Benet,  Wilbye, 
and  others.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  vocal  music  should 
appear  on  the  programs  of  American  choruses  far  more 
frequently  than  is  the  case. 

The  ivory  from  the  elephants  of  Abyssinia  is  much  es¬ 
teemed,  as  it  is  generally  very  beautiful  and  fine  in 
quality.  Hunting  parties  have  so  much  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  elephants  that  the  Emperor  has  prohibited  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  any  more  for  some  years.  The  piano  trade  has 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  substitutes  for  natural  ivory. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Indiana  State  Music 
Teachers’  Association  are:  President,  J.  W.  Stabler,  Nobles- 
ville;  Secretary,  J.  S.  Berger,  Lafayette;  Treasurer,  Arthur 
W.  Mason,  Columbus;  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Nussbaum,  Miss  C.  R.  Berry,  Mr.  C.  W.  Meyer;  Program 
Committee,  W.  A.  Ernestinoff,  G.  F.  Lindner,  and  C.  E. 
Condo. 


Collection  of  Standard  ^  ^  i 

Compositions  of  Medium  §1  B  S 

Church  arid  TLccital  Vse  1 1 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WAKE  OR.EM 

PRICE,  $1.50  ' 

rhir  collection  comprises  it:  -nusually  varied  and  attractive  number  of  compositions  suited  to  all  purposes— for  church 
lei  o.  ot-cert  and  teacnii-g  use. 

The  standard  pieces  consist  of  a  number  of  favorite  original  compositions  and  arrangements,  specially  revised  and  edited 
for  this  work.  Ill  addition  there  are  a  number  of  new  compositions  and  arrangements  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 

The  editor,  a  practical  organist  and  experienced  teacher,  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  well-known  organists  in 
the  arranging,  editing,  and  revision  of  the  various  numbers. 

Appropr^te  registration  has  been  given  throughout,  suitable  for  two-  or  three-manual  organs.  Fingering  uhrasinv 
and  pedaling  havv.  -.  ....  ..  .  ,  b  *’ 

Our  chief  object  in  the  coiupiiatici  v  i.t  »0'i:me  h?.-  >zei!  i.c  covet  :nt  ground  :nort  widey  ano  more  .,.ci  o-.gui'  ma¬ 
ll  as  been  done  in  any  other  book  of  organ  music  yet  issued. 

«i>  In  grade  the  pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 

i  hLODORE  PREISER,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  Pipe  Organ 
and  Original 
Difficulty  for 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  of  London,  the  well  known  orches¬ 
tral  director,  who  conducted  at  several  of  the  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  last  season,  has  made 
arrangements  to  organize  an  orchestral  society  for  young 
players,  with  weekly  rehearsals,  thirty  to  a  season.  Mr. 
Wood  will  give  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in 
orchestral  playing. 

The  English  Grand  Opera  Company,  managed  by  Henry 
W.  Savage,  has  arranged  a  very  extensive  tour  for  the 
coming  season.  It  will  consist  of  150  singers,  and  orchestra 
of  40,  and  will  give  opera  in  sixty-five  of  the  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  cities.  The  repertoire  includes  the  lead¬ 
ing  French  and  Italian  operas,  with  “Tannhauser”  and 
“Lohengrin”  to  represent  Wagner. 

For  the  month  April  20th  to  May  19th  the  receipts  for  a 
single  performance  at  the  Paris  Opera  were  greatest  for 
Erlanger’s  new  opera,  “Le  Fils  de  l’Etoile,”  followed  by 
Wagner’s  “Tannhauser”  a  close  second,  Gounod’s  "Faust” 
and  Verdi’s  “Rigoletto”  third.  At  the  Opera  Comique  “Car¬ 
men”  showed  the  largest  receipts,  with  Massenet’s  “Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame”  and  Gluck’s  “Iphigenie  en  Tau- 
ride”  about  $25.00  behind. 

(Continued  on  page  379.) 
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(Continued  from  page  878.) 

At  the  Milwaukee  Saengerfest,  the  full  chorus  numbered 
3500  singers,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of  100,  under 
the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  The  audience  reached 
the  large  number  of  5000.  Choral  works  rendered  were: 
"Song  of  the  Bell"  and  "Fair  Ellen,”  by  Bruch;  “Hia¬ 
watha’s  Wedding  Feast,”  by  Coleridge  Taylor,  and  several 
shorter  pieces.  The  orchestra  under  Mr.  Thomas  played  a 
number  of  representative  classic  and  modern  works. 

The  choral  competitions  at  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis, 
resulted  as  follows:  Grade  A,  100  voices,  first  prize,  $5000, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Oratorical  Society;  second  prize,  $3500, 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Choral  Society;  third  prize,  $2500,  Denver 
(Col.)  Choral  Society;  Grade  B.,  60  voices,  first  prize,  $2500, 
Denver  Select  Choir;  second  prize,  $1500,  Pittsburgh  Cathe¬ 
dral  Choir;  third  prize,  $1000,  Ravenswood  (Ill.)  Musical 
Club.  In  1902  the  Scranton  singers  won  an  aggregate  of 
$1640  at  the  Brooklyn  Arion  Festival. 

A  French  ecclesiastic,  educated  in  the  Benedictine  Mon¬ 
astery  at  Salesmes,  France,  which  is  the  center  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  old  Gregorian  music,  spent  some  time  in 
this  country  to  teach  the  principles  of  this  style  of  church 
music,  which  the  Pope  has  indorsed.  He  did  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement  in  New  York  city,  according  to  a  local 
paper.  The  churchmen  in  this  country  do  not  think  this 
style  of  music  adapted  to  American  audiences.  Even  if 
ultimately  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  church  music,  it 
is  certain  to  undergo  modifications.  If  it  be  accepted  by 
us,  our  ideals  of  church  music  will  need  considerable 
change. 

The  research  brought  to  bear  on  securing  articles  of  his¬ 
torical  value  for  the  music  loan  exhibition  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Company  of  Musicians,  London,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  several  valuable  works,  two  part  books 
of  Morley’s  "Consort  Lessons,”  found  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the 
original  "Agincourt  Song,”  in  the  Pepys  Collection  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  piece  of  program  music  by  Byrde,  called  "A  Bat¬ 
tel,”  which  is  probably  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  this 
style  of  music.  Eighteen  lectures  with  musical  illustrations, 
covering  the  period  of  music  from  Byrde  to  Elgar,  were  de¬ 
livered  by  leading  musicians  and  critics. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  given  in  a  German  exchange 
which  show  the  hold  that  the  opera  has  in  the  German 
cities.  Coburg-Gotha,  which  together  haVe  a  population  of 
less  than  60,000,  had  111  opera  evenings  during  the  past 
season;  in  the  Leipzig  city  theater  63  different  works  were 
given,  and  in  other  houses  devoted  to  lighter  operas  121 
different  works  were  performed;  in  Schwerin,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  less  than  50,000,  40  operas  were  given  on  97  even¬ 
ings;  in  Strassburg,  population,  150,000,  51  different  works 
were  given  on  129  evenings;  Cologne,  population,  375,000, 
shows  a  record  of  67  operas  and  278  performances,  “Car¬ 
men”  leading  with  10  representations,  the  “Flying  Dutch¬ 
man,”  "Tannhauser,”  “Lohengrin,”  and  “Die  Meister- 
singer”  following  with  7  representations  each. 


HOME  NOTES. 


A  piano  recital  was  given  June  24th,  by  the  Music  Study 
Club  of  Belmont,  N.  Y.,  all  of  the  members  under  16  years 
of  age  and  pupils  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Hatch.  Classic  and  mod¬ 
ern  composers  were  represented  on  the  program. 

The  commencement  concert  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Scio  College,  Ohio,  S.  Leonard  Bell,  director,  was 
held  August  16th.  There  were  four  graduates,  who  were 
assisted  by  Sig.  Cafarelli,  harpist,  Miss  Nellie  Bell,  violinist, 
Miss  Mary  Morton,  soprano,  S.  Leonard  Bell,  baritone. 

A  song  recital  was  given  by  pupils  of  Herve  D.  Wilkins, 
at  Mr.  Wilkins’  studio  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  28th. 

The  fifth  commencement  of  the  American  Violin  School, 
Chicago,  Joseph  Vilim,  director,  was  held  June  1st.  There 
were  seven  graduates. 

The  annual  pupils’  recitals  of  the  Wirtz  Piano  School, 
New  York  City,  were  held  last  June.  This  school  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1897. 

Mr.  Harold  B.  Adams,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  College,  had,  in 
the  various  classes  under  his  charge,  187  pupils  for  the 
season  1903-04. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Story,  after  twenty-three  years  of  service  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  Edwards  Church,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Story’s  duties  at  Smith  College 
have  increased,  and  he  feels  it  essential  to  give  more  time 
there. 

The  series  of  recitals,  piano,  vocal,  historical,  and  lectures 
at  Smith  College  are  well  received  by  the  students. 

A  musical  evening  was  given  by  pupils  of  Miss  Fannie 
L.  Mason,  and  the  kindergarten  pupils  of  Miss  Agnes 
Elliott,  at  Detroit,  July  1st. 

Miss  Effa  Ellis,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  delivered  an 
address  on  musical  kindergarten  work  at  the  State  Music 
Teachers’  Association  at  Boone,  Iowa. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Music  Teachers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines.  The  officers  for 
the  coming  year  are:  Pres.,  Frank  Nagel,  Des  Moines;  vice- 
pres.,  Effa  Ellis,  Council  Bluffs;  sec-treas.,  Charles  Bohn, 
Mason  City;  Program  Com.,  Dudley  Smith,  Grinnell;  Mrs. 
Amelia  S.  Goeble,  Muscatine;  W.  H.  Heighton,  Des  Moines; 
and  Charles  D.  Neff,  Fayette. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Power  has  made  arrangements  to  conduct 
a  college  of  music  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  this  fall. 

The  annual  public  recitals  of  the  Whitham  School  of 
Music,  Law’rence,  Mass.,  three  in  number,  were  held  June 
11th  to  20th. 

A  recital  and  contest  by  pupils  of  the  South  McAlester, 
Ind.  Ty.,  School  of  Music,  Miss  Della  Tully,  principal,  took 
place  June  2d. 

The  third  annual  guest  night  of  the  Allegretto  Club, 
pupils  of  Mrs.  Robertson  and  Miss  Gibson,  Monticello, 
Iowa,  was  held  June  21st.  The  club  membership  is  limited 
to  thirty.  The  program  consisted  of  compositions  from  mod¬ 
ern  and  classical  composers. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School 
came  to  a  close  on  July  29th  with  a  recital  by  the  director, 
Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  who  came  from  his  summer  home  in 
New  Hampshire  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Faelten  received 
an  ovation  from  the  teachers  who  composed  his  audience, 
and  he  gave  a  masterly  interpretation  to  his  program,  which 
was  made  up  of  works  of  Bach,  Schumann,  Schubert,  and 
Chopin.  An  especially  interesting  part  of  the  program  of 
the  session  just  closed  has  been  the  observation  lessons, 
method  classes,  and  lectures  on  musical  pedagogy  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Granberry,  who  conducted  the  summer  school 
for  the  fourth  season 


R 


EFINEMENT  of  touch  and  adequacy  of  execution  are 
acquired  only  through  a  perfect  piano.  The 

Steinway  Piano 


is  as  essential  to  a  correct  musical  education  as  are  the  written 
methods  of  instruction. 


Grands  from  $750  upward;  Uprights  from  $500  upward.  We  always  have  some 
very  desirable  Steinway  Pianos — used,  not  worn — at  reduced  prices. 

Sterling  Pianos,  $300  upward,  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  very  popular. 


SOLE  DEALERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

N.  STETSON  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


THE  COOKE  =  KELLER  COMBINATION  MUSIC  STAFF  RULERS 


A 

Movable 
Bar  Ruler 


7  Useful 
Features 
in  1 


Indispensable  for  all  musicians  and  students.  By  means  of  this  ruler  teachers  can  greatly  increase  the  value  of  their  services. 
One  can  make  perfect  music  staves  in  ink  or  pencil  with  great  rapidity  and  as  easily  as  one  can  rule  a  straight  line.  It  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Soon  saves  its  price  in  time  and  money.  Has  a  perfect  practice  register  also.  Start  your  season  right 

by  ordering  one  at  once.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $  1 . 50 ;  postage  and  registry,  15c. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular.  Far  more  useful  to  the  average  musician  than  a  metronome. 

THE  COOKE=  KELLER  CO.,  708  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“  DO  IT  NOW  ” 

SEND  The  66  Kinder”  Adjustable  Foot  FOR  THE 

FOR  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders 

More  important  than  the  Metronome.  Your  small  pupils  can  count  without  the  Metronome,  but  they 
cannot  pedal  without  the  PEDAL  EXTENDERS.  Used  by  all  up-to-date  teachers.  Are  you  one? 

Foot  Rest,  $3.00.  Pedal  Extenders,  $2.00  per  set  of  two. 

Special  discount  to  teachers  and  trade.  Sold  by  all  first-class  music  houses. 

Agents  Wanted.  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

W„  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  York 


Using  a  Kegrize  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

PLEASURE 


G  U  A  R  A  N  T  E  E  D 


Ink  will  not  drop  from  Pen  while  writing. 

Manufactured  by  the 

KEQRIZE  PEN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Price,  $2.00— Registered  mail,  8c.  extra 


This  King  Music  Cabinet 

“  At  Factory  Prices,”  $3.00 

Built  from  Choicest  Mahogany.  Hand  Finished  ; 
Piano  Polish  ;  Five  Polished  Movable  Shelves. 
Dust-proof  Doors.  Brass  Trimmings. 

$3.00  down,  and  $1.00  a  month 
for  five  months  buys  one. 

Shipped  on  Receipt  of  First  Payment. 

Don’t  wait — buy  it  now.  Saves  its  price  in 
keeping  your  music  clean  and  in  order.  Write  for 
our  catalogue  of  choice  furniture  and  easy 
buying  plan. 

KING  FURNITURE  CO. 

842  Niagara  Street  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


A  Better  Location 
than  Yours 

would  be  in  the  hand  of  Manatee,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  or  Florida 

AND  WF  CAN  PROVF  IT 


RITE  for  a  copy  of  the  special  South¬ 
ern  edition  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Magazine,  which  is  superbly  illus¬ 
trated  and  contains  hundreds  of 
specific  opportunities  for  profitable 
investment  in  the  South,  and  points 
out  a  desirable  location  for  you,  it  matters  not  what 
your  occupation.  A  list  of  orange  groves,  banana 
plantations,  truck  and  fruit  farms  for  sale,  will  also 
be  forwarded  if  desired. 

J.  W.  WHITE 

General  Industrial  Agent 
PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
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Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

J.  R.  PENTVFF,  D.D.,  President  T.  CARL  WHITMER,  Director 

COURSES  IN 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  a.nd  Orchestral  Instruments 


Large  Modern  Organ.  Recital  Hall  seating  800.  FREE — Ear  Training— Choral  Singing. 

Splendid  Faculty.  Extensive  Grounds.  Orchestral  Work — Weekly  Lectures  and  Recitals. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  W.  B.  PEELER,  Business  Ma.na.ger 


the  DENVER  MUSIC  and  FINE  ARTS  COLLEGE 

(incorporated) 


A  COMPLETE  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


HENRY  HOUSELEY,  Director 


Those  contemplating  a  visit  to  this  most  desirable  climate  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  can  continue  their  studies  under  the 
most  proficient  instructors  procurable,  in  all  branches  of  musical  and  dramatic  art.  Full  information  upon  request.  Address 


BURRITT  L.  MARLOWE,  Sec.,  901  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


TORONTO  (CAN.) 

Conservatory  of  Music 


SIR  JOHN  A.  BOYD,  K.C.M.G.,  President 
DR.  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director 

Affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto 

FACULTY  OF  76  SPECIALISTS 
1400  PUPILS 

A  LL  Branches  of  Music,  Literature  and  Expres- 
sion.  Languages,  etc.  Many  Free  Advan¬ 
tages.  Theory  Taught  by  Correspondence.  Ex¬ 
pense  of  Tuition  and  Board  one-third  less  than  in 
the  large  American  centers.  Residence  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Calendars  Mailed  on  Application 


NOS'  5Cop1eysTuar“ild‘n2  }  B0ST0N.  MASS' 

F.  W.  WODELL 

SOLOIST,  TEACHER,  COMPOSER,  CONDUCTOR 

Author  “  Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting  ”  (2d  Edition), 
and  “PRACTICAL  VOICE  CULTURE”  (In  Press). 


Pupils  of  last  two  seasons  have  done  the  solo  work  in  “Elijah,” 
“  May  Queen,"  “Rose  Maiden,”  etc.  The  refined  Musical  Come¬ 
dies:  “  Love  and  Whist,"  “  A  Social  Escapade,”  "A  Japanese 
Girl,”  and  the  Second  Act  of  ”  Martha  ”  were  given  by  Mr. 
Wodell's  pupils,  with  scenery,  costumes,  stage  business,  and 
orchestra,  under  his  direction.  Pupils  given  first-class  opportu¬ 
nities  for  gaining  experience  through  Recitals,  Concerts,  and 
Church  Work. 

PAMPHLET:  “PRACTICAL  VOICE  CULTURE, 
WITH  SOME  EXERCISES,”  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 


OHIO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

CHAS.  A.  GRANINGER,  Musical  Director 

GARFIELD  PLACE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

From  preparation  to  finished  education  in  ALL  branches  of 
MUSIC,  ELOCUTION,  DRAMATIC  ART,  ENGLISH  LITER- 
AIURE,  LANGUAGES,  AND  DECORATIVE  ART.  Every 
department  under  special  masters.  The  Concerts  and  Recitals 
are  worth  to  the  student  the  cost  of  tuition.  Select  home  for  lady 
students,  providing  the  shelter  and  protection  indispensable  to 
gentlewomen.  Homes  secured  for  male  students  outside  of 
Conservatory.  Applications  for  the  Fifty  Free  and  Partial 
Scholarships  received  until  Sept.  17th. 

For  free  catalogue  address 

MRS.  CHAS.  A.  GRANINGER,  Directress,  26  Garfield  Place 

MR.  GEORGE  LEHMANN 

Concert  Violinist  and  Instructor 

Mr.  Lehmann  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  secured  the  service 
of  two  able  Instructors  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  As  these  have 
received  from  him  special  and  most  careful  training,  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  educational  ideas,  and  admirably 
qualified  to  prepare  students  for  his  personal  instruction. 

All  pupils  stucying  with  these  assistants  are  under  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann's  personal  supervision,  and  are  required  to  play  for  him  at 
stated  intervals. 

For  concert  dates,  and  for  terms  and  particulars  relating  to  in¬ 
struction  from  either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address,  until 
October  ist, 

Carnegie  Hill  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  and  92d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WIRTZ  PIANO  SCHOOL  120  w^02rkth  st‘ 

CONRAD  WIRTZ,  Director 
Mrs.  Conrad  Wirtz  and  Assistants 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING, 

ACCOMPANYING  AND  THEORY 

Private  Lessons  supplemented  by  Class  Work, 

Lectures  and  Recitals 

Artistic  Interpretation.  Instruction  in  Methods.  Moderate  Terms. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TR-AINING  SCHOOL  FOR. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

IFL1A  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsdam,  N.  V. 


(Continued  from  page  856.) 

Etudes  vs.  Pieces. 

Another  question  of  perennial  interest  to  the  music 
teacher  is  that  of  “Etudes  versus  Pieces”  in  teaching. 
I  may  have  something  to  say  on  this  subj’eet  later, 
but  for  the  present  will  append  an  interesting  letter 
by  F.  A.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  0. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PIECE. 

“In  modern  piano  teaching  the  instructive 
piece  plays  a  very  important  part,  especially  in 
teaching  pupils  in  Grades  II,  III,  and  IV. 

“Teachers  are  finding  that,  by  the  use  of  well- 
written  pieces  of  the  proper  grade,  pupils  can 
be  taught  more  that  is  of  real  benefit  to  them 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  great 
many  etudes.  The  advantage  of  a  good  teaching 
piece  over  an  etude  is  this:  that  the  pupil  will 
not  only  gain  technic  from  its  practice,  but  will 
learn  more  about  expression  and  style  than  will 
be  possible  in  working  upon  the  average  etude. 

“There  is  another  important  point:  the  pupil 
will  practice  longer  and  more  earnestly  upon  a 
piece  than  upon  an  etude,  this  being.  especially 
true  of  young  pupils.  More  interest  will  be 
taken  in  the  piece,  and  as  a  result  the  mind  more 
fully  concentrated  upon  the  work,  more  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  details,  and  the  pupil  will  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  in  the  perfunctory  practice  of 
an  etude.  Etudes  are  generally  practiced  in  a 
mechanical  sort  of  way,  and  when  one  is  learned, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  it  is  laid  aside 
and  never  played  again,  while  the  instructive 
piece  not  only  affords  useful  practice,  but  also 
much  pleasure  and  entertainment  after  it  is 
learned. 

“Some  of  our  modern  composers  are  making  a 
specialty  of  writing  instructive  pieces  for  Grades 
I  and  II.  These  are  written  with  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  cultivate  the  pupil’s  musical  taste,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  practice  in  finger  dex¬ 
terity,  phrasing,  and  expression.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  teachers  who  use  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  instructive  pieces  which  are  selected  with 
good  judgment  as  to  the  technical  and  musical 
needs  of  each  individual  pupil  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  successful  teachers,  and  will  obtain  the 
best  results  from  their  pupils.” 


THE  DUTY  OF  A  MUSIC  TEACHER. 

BY  LEO  HAENDELMAN. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  while  no  parents  in  the 
world  will  dare  to  give  any  instructions  to  a  teacher 
of  a  public  school  or  any  school  of  science  as  to  how 
and  what  their  child  should  be  taught,  these  same 
parents  undertake  to  select  the  pieces  their  children 
should  learn-?  How  are  we  to  explain  this  deplorable 
fact?  Is  it  because  parents,  as  a  rule,  know  more 
about  art  (and  music  especially)  than  about  science? 
No,  a  thousand  times  no!  On  the  contrary,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  persons  are  more  ignorant  of  art  than  of 
anything  else,  and  this  dire  ignorance  accounts  for  it. 
It  is  but  a  case  of  sancta  simplicitas.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  music  teacher  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any 
instructions  of  the  above  character  from  ignorant 
parents.  We  are  not  only  to  develop  the  fingers  of 
the  child  intrusted  to  us,  but  also  the  musical  taste, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  of  the  two. 


REFLECTIONS. 


BY  FREDERIC  BURRY. 


Music  is  a  matter  of  feeling;  count  yourself  for¬ 
tunate,  then,  if  you  have  been  made  to  feel;  herein 
you  have  resources  of  art  and  genius. 

The  musician  must  be  a  philosopher,  a  thinker.  His 
art  develops  consciousness,  which  is  both  thought  and 
feeling. 

The  mere  fact  of  developing  music  cultivates  every 
intellectual  faculty.  Music  culture  is  soul  culture, 
mind  culture,  and  body  culture. 

In  music  we  have  the  fine  art  that  appeals  first  be¬ 
fore  the  other  arts  to  the  souls  of  people. 

Music  is  a  foretaste  of  the  harmony  of  living  that 
is  yet  to  be  man’s  portion  on  earth. 

The  artist  is  in  the  vanguard  of  evolution ;  he  gives 
a  message  and  proves  that  all  will  declare  itself  well. 
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CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  © 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  METHODS 

organized  1901  LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal. 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  School** 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained  Supervisor. 
This  department  offers  a  one  year's  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers . 

Season  of  1904=1905  opens  September  6,  1904. 

THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 


MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  Teachers  for  the  study  of  critically 
selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period  “the  very  first  work  at  the 
piano,”  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

These  courses  are  now  given  by  correspondence.  Write  for 
particulars  to  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director,  Handel  Hall,  Chicago. 


merican 


Conservatory 


Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FALL  TERM  BEGINS 
Monday,  Sept.  12th 

Lectures  by  Eminent  Mvisical  Edvicators. 
Concerts,  Recitcvls,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  CIRCULAR. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT.  President 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


ALL  BRANCHES 


OF 

MUSIC 


PIANO 

VIOLIN 

VOICE 

THEORY,  Etc. 


Taught  in  Carefully  Graded  Courses 

Every  department  under  direction  of  eminent 
teachers.  Class  or  private  instruction. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word ,  a  school ,  The  Columbia 
School  of  Music, tT'Wr  to  its  students  the  advantages  derived 
front  courses  oj  study  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

Write  for  Catalogue ,  which  gives  details  of  Educational 
plan ,  list  of  faculty ,  and  tuition  rates.  Pall  Term  begins 
Monday,  September  12th. 


[HE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
Um  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail- 
abie  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


AMERICAN 


JOSEPH  VILIM,  Director 
22  Years’  Experience 
as  a  Teacher  of  the  Violin 


VIOLIN  SCHOOL 


Write  for  Catalogue  INDIVIDUAL  OR 

JOSEPH  VILIM  CLASS  INSTRUCTION 

Kimball  Hall,  243  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


(  The  Metropolitan  College  off  Music) 

EDGAR  0.  SILVER,  President  212  West  59ih  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners:  William  Mason,  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley, 
Paul  Savage,  Paul  Ambrose,  H.  Rawlins  Baker,  Herwegh  von  Ende,  Kate  S.  Chittenden, 
William  F.  Sherman,  Geo.  Coleman  Gow,  McCall  Lanham,  Mina  M.  Bruere,  and  others. 

The  advantages  are  unequaled  in  America.  Nineteenth  Year  begins  September  28,  1904. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


TWENTIETH  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR 

WESTERN  CONSERVATORY 

STEINWAY  HALL.  CHICAGO 

A  thorough  and  reliable  institution  of  musical  instruction  and  general  culture  for  young  ladies. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  BOARDING  PUPILS 

Send  for  Catalogue  E.  H.  SCOTT,  President 


SHERWOOD  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

INTERPRETATION  classes— RECITALS— competent  assistants 

SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

For  Catalogues  and  Information  address  WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 

KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY,  Director 

North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Music,  Elocution,  Oratory  and  Languages. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

FANNIE  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER  OTTAKAR  MALEK 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  ALLUM  FREDERICK  A.  STOCK  CLARENCE  DICKINSON 
KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY  MME.  JUSTINE  WEGENER  GEORGE  DASCH 

CARL  BRUECKNER  EMILE  LECLERCQ. 

IOO  Free  and  Partial  Scholarships;  applications  must  be  received 
before  September  1,  1904.  Fall  Term  begins  September  12,  1904. 

Applications  for  Catalogues  and  Announcements  address  to  E.  SCHMIDT 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

A  monthly  journal  for  string  instrument  players.  $i  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts. 

Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  18,  $1.00. 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


WM.  E.  SNYDER.  SfJ™? 

and  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 
OF  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Requests  are  being  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country 

for  a  Summer  Course. 

A  ten-weeks’  session  is  now  arranging.  Features:  Two-Piano 
Playing,  Pupils’  Musicales,  Artist  Recitals,  Harmony — both  con¬ 
cordant  and  discordant— for  those  who  need  it. 

"•»  Chicago  Studios  :  j  1206UCawfetl?e  a'v..‘  (Heaiquartersl’^ 

Chicago  Piano  College 


STANDS  FOR 

PIANO-MUSICIANSHIP 

For  New  Catalog  address 

CHARLES  E.  WATT,  Director 

Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS  of  Superior  Ability 

_  may  conduct 

Interstate  Branch  Studios  of  the 


WESTERN  CONSERVATORY,  CHICAGO, 

in  their  own  town  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  main  school.  Great 
incentive  to  systematic  home  study.  In  operation  twelve  years. 
Fall  classes  Sept.  ist.  For  information,  address 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.  Western  Conservatory,  Chicago. 
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The  Leschetizky  Method 


This  system  has  made 
more  great  artists  than 
any  other: 

PADEREWSKI 

ESSIPOFF 

HAMBODRG 

GABRILOWITSCH 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

PRENTNER 

SLIVINSKI 

SIEVEKING 


rTindamental 
Principles  of 

THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER 

A  Graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  Assistant  for  many  years  to 

THEO.  LESCHETIZKY 

Issued  with  his  unqualified  endorsement. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  plates,  drawn  from 
nature  by  celebrated  European  artists 

English  and  German  Text  throughout.  Price,  $1.50 

The  Leschetizky  system  of  Piano  Technique  and  Execution,  of  which  this 
work  is  an  authentic  and  lucid  exposition,  was  founded  by  Beethoven,  fathered  by 
Czerny,  and  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  keen  personality  of  Leschetizky. 

This  great  pedagogue  believes  only  in  personal  instruction,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
devolved  upon  his  assistants  to  give  to  the  world  in  general  the  great  underlying 
principles  of  a  system,  of  which  there  are  but  few  of  the  great  artists  now  before 
the  public  who  are  not  his  pupils. 

This  system  forms  a  complete,  comprehensive  and  extremely  practical  treatise 
of  piano  technic  from  the  foundation  onward,  equally  adapted  to  the  youngest  pupil 
as  well  as  the  finished  artist.  It  is  about  as  near  a  perfect  course  of  piano  technics, 
as  can  be  made.  While  thoroughly  technical,  the  artistic  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  are  earnest  and  ambitious,  for  young  teachers  and  pro¬ 
gressive  amateurs.  It  recognizes  the  weakness  of  the  hands,  and  sets  its  task  to 
overcome  all  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  fingers  and  muscles.  «r 

We  want  all  the  piano  teachers  of  the  country  to  examine  this  work.  It  will 
be  well  for  even  those  who  are  wedded  to  some  other  system  of  technic  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  Leschetizky  work.  It  has  features  that  are  valuable  even  if  it  is 
not  adopted  as  a  whole. 

With  English  and  German  in  parallel  columns;  the  work  appears  simultane¬ 
ously  in  America,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England; 
it  is  being  translated  into  the  Polish,  French  and 
Russian  languages;  we  point  with  no  little  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  edition  of  such  an  import¬ 
ant  work  as  this  should  appear  from  an  American 
publishing  house. 

The  examination  of  this  work  will  leave  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  will  affect  all  future  ideas  of  piano-playing 


May  29,  1902 

Fraulein  Prentner 
“You  being  my  pupil  of 
many  years’  standing  and 
most  valuable  assistant,  it 
goes  without  saying  that 
you  are  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  and  publish  a 
school  after  my  principles 
and  system  of  teaching.” 
Prof.  Theo.  Leschetizky. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  PUBLISHER 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


TWO  WEEKS’ 

NORMAL  COURSE 

DAILY  LESSONS  AT  ANY  SEASON,  BY  MR.  F.  H.  SHEPARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  “HARMONY  SIMPLIFIED,”  ETC., 

AND  MRS.  SHEPARD 

New  Thought  Applied  to  Music  Teaching 

EMBRACING  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  IDEAS 


CHARACTER  II 
BUILDING  || 

NERVOUS 

TEACHERS 

FEATURES 


RESULTS 


HARMONY 

BY  MAIL  II 

“HARMONY  II 
SIMPLIFIED”  | 


The  elements  of  Mentality  and  Spirituality,  and 
their  application  to  Music  Study.  On  these  lines 
the  teacher  grows  as  unceasingly  as  the  pupil. 

and  tired  teachers  are  taught  definitely  how 
to  teach  without  exhaustion;  how  to  substitute 
poise  for  nervousness ;  and  how  to  enjoy  every 
moment  of  teaching. 

A  System  of  T echnic  which  awakens  the  Art 
instinct  instead  of  repressing  it. 

How  to  secure  immediate  artistic  results  with 
the  youngest  child  without  kindergarten  work. 
How  to  succeed  with  boy  pupils. 

A  new  system  of  teaching  Sight  Playing. 
Phrasing  and  Interpretation. 

Complete  Repertoire  of  Teaching  Material. 
Piano,  Voice,  Organ  (three  manual  concert 
organ  in  our  Recital  Hall).  Harmony,  Ear 
Training. 

Lectures  and  Recitals. 

In  this  Course  we  equip  the  earnest  teacher  with 
the  most  modern  ideas  and  the  material  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all  grades  of  Piano  Teaching. 

Send  for  free  Specimen  Lesson ;  many  teachers 
using  this  as  a  guide  in  their  personal  work. 

8th  Edition.  Special  Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Sent  “On  Approval."  Only  one  in  thirty 
returned.  Teachers  need  it. 


The  Shepard  School  of  Music 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


Herbert  Spencer  once  said  :  “  Music  too  hath  need  of 
scientific  educational  aid.”  The  great  English  Educator 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  training 
teachers  of  music  as  educational  specialists. 

Much  of  the  failure  of  many  music  students  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  their  teachers  have  lacked  practical 
pedagogical  training — the  art  of  successfully  imparting 
knowledge  combined  with  a  comprehensive  experience  with 
the  best  teaching  methods. 

We  make  a  specialty  and  not  a  side  issue  of  teaching. 

All  of  our  time  and  efforts  are  focused  exclusively  upon 
musical  educational  work  in  the  direction  of  teaching,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  educational  lecture  recitals. 

We  have  been  afforded  exceptional  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  workings  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  educa¬ 
tional  methods  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  it  has 
Been  our  constant  endeavor  to  select  for  our  students  only 
that  which  is  safe  and  progressive. 

]f  We  have  had  practical  public  artistic  experience  in  all  of 
the  branches  we  teach. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Cooke  has  been  a  leading  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  most  prominent  American  Educational-Musical 
Magazine  (The  Etude),  and  he  is  also  the  American  Critic 
of  the  “  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  ”  of  Leipzig,  the  lead¬ 
ing  musical  educational  journal  of  Germany. 

Our  object  is  to  provide  our  patrons  with  the  advantage 
of  every  known  practical  advance  in  the  science  of  music 
teaching  conducive  to  thorough  legitimate  artistic  work. 

$  The  majority  of  our  students  are  professional  students,  cr 
students  preparing  for  professional  careers.  Students  have 
registered  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  special  features  of  our  work  are  outlined  in  a  little 
booklet  which  will  be  gladly  sent,  on  application,  to  any 
person  interested  in  the  musical  welfare  of  any  student. 

Winter  season  commences  first  week  in  September. 

STUDIOS  of  MR.  and  MRS. 
JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
VOICE  -  PIANO  -  THEORY 

136  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK 
708  HALSEY  STREET.  BROOKLYN 

Consultation  appointments  arranged  without  charge 


UTICA,  N.  y. 

Conservator^  of  /Vlusic 


ROBT.  J.  HUGHES 
Director 


EDW.  B.  FLECK 
Musical  Director 


Skilled  Instruction  offered  in 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 

68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 

V 


VOICE  CULTURE  AND  ARTISTIC  SINGING, 
PIANO.  ORGAN,  VIOLIN.  CORNET 
AND  ALL  WIND  INSTRUMENTS, 
ELOCUTION, PHYSICAL  C ULTU RE, 
LANGUAGES.  DANCING,  ETC. 

FREE  CLASSES  in  Harmony,  Theory,  Sight  Reading, 
and  Pedagogics. 

YEAR  COURSES  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 


The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  ef  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  opea  t*  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 


FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER.  12th 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address  Secretary. 


The  Emil  Liebling 

System  of  Advanced  Piano  Study 


The  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

System  of  Elementary  Piano  Study 

Positively  obtained  only  of  this  School 
State  Rights  for  sale 


THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OPEN  ALL  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Regina  Sapt,  agth 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARD _ 

CONSERVATORY  of 
NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

Pupils  from  25  States.  Liberal  Rebate  on  tui¬ 
tions  to  pupils  coming  from  remote  distances. 
Salubrious  climate,  especially  favorable  to  Vocal 
Students. 

Six  Graduating  Courses,  with  Diplomas. 

Home  Boarding  Department. 

Edward  Baxter  Terry  will  give  a  Course  of 
Finishing  Lessons  in  March,  1905, 

Open  all  the  year. 

Author  of  the  Landon  Methods.  I5ox  591,  Dallas,  Texas. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

_ THOMAS  D.  COLBURN,  Secretary 

MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 

or  the  Art  of  Developing  the  Musical  Side  of  Child  Nature 

Froebel’s  Educational  Ideas  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of 
Music.  This  work  is  intended  to  reach  the  average  child  and 
the  so-called  unmusical.  Correspondence  Courses  for  Mothers, 
Kindergartners  and  Music  Teachers.  Normal  Training  Course 
for  Music  Teachers  who  wish  to  form  Mothers’  Classes. 


MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCH1LD-SHERMAN, 

Circulars  on  application.  Providence,  R.  I.,  227  Irving  Ave. 
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Burrowes  Course  of 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY— INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS  BY  HOME  STUDY. 

Send  your  address  and  a  descrip-  KAXHAR  INT  RI7R  Tt  (7  YV  7'  v;  EASTERN  ADDRESS,  B  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITT 
Hve  booklet  will  be  mailed  free.  HA  1  n  A  IT.  1  IN  E-,  DVH.IVLI1T  ED,  WESTERN  ADDRESS.  SUITE  B,  KIRBY  BLDG.,  DETROIT.  MKNL 


Church  -  Parsons’ 
Illustrated  Music  Study 


* 


Kindergarten  and  Graded  Course  for  Children 

Illustrated  Harmony  and  Theory  for  Adults 

Normal  Centers  Established  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 


Send  for  Correspondence  Course  Circulars  and  Dates  for  Special  Personal  Work 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  THIRD  TUESDAY  IN  SEPTEMBER  For  further  announcement  see  December  or  April  Etudes 


Address  F.  C.  PARSONS 


610  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  Studio  beginning  in  October, 
February,  and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons 
during  entire  season.  Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 

505  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fletcher.  Music  Method  a  simplex  and 


Original  Kinderga-rterv 
System  in 

America  and  Europe 


c A  fenv  of  the  many 
endorsers  of  the  method: 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON,  New  York 
JOHN  ORTH,  Boston 

DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN,  Leipsic,  Germany 
B.  J.  LANG,  Boston 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Boston 
H.  M.  FIELD,  Leipsic 

WM.  CUMMINGS,  Dir.  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London 
W.  O.  FORSYTH,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  Toronto 
SIGNOR  GARCIA,  London 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston 
CAVEN  BARRON,  Director  London  Conservatory,  London 
DR.  GERRIT  SMITH,  New  York 
W.  MACDONALD  SMITH,  London,  England 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  Boston 
FRANKLIN  TAYLOR,  London,  England 
WM.  TOMLINS,  Choral  Dir. World’s  Columbian  Exp’n,N.Y. 
JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI,  Buffalo 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN, Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Appld.  Music, N.Y. 
MAX  WEIL,  Director  Weil  Conservatory,  Halifax 
GILBERT  R.  COMBS,  Dir.  Broad  St.  Conservatory,  Phila. 
GILMORE  BRYANT,  Dir.  Durham  Conserv’y,  Durham, N.C. 


KINDERGARTEN 

One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  writes  :  Dear  Mrs.  Copp  :  As  you 
are  so  soon  to  go  to  England,  may  I  not  say  to  our 
cousins  across  the  sea — through  you — how  very 
much  I  wish  more  of  the  English  music  teachers 
could  study  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  ?  The 
slight  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  one  or  two 
English  teachers  convinces  me  that  I  am  not  an 
enthusiast,  more  than  others,  in  my  conviction  as 
to  the  absolutely  good  results  of  teaching  children 
according  to  this  Method.  After  a  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  (in  private  lessons)  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  various  grades  of  pupils,  I  entered  the 
study  of  Fletcher  work  from  curiosity,  and  ex¬ 
perimentally.  Now  that  I  have  used  it  with  chil¬ 
dren  since  the  first  year  of  its  being  taught  at  all, 
I  would  far  rather  now  give  a  beginner  in  music 
gratis  lessons  than  not  have  him  know  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  simply  for  the  permanent  influence  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  on  his  whole  musical  future,  if 
rightly  taught.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH  MEDCALF. 


The  Aim  of  the  Fletcher  Method 


is  to  reduce  the  difficulties  which  the  study  of  music  causes  to  children  and  to  give  a 
Fundamental,  Systematic,  and  Logical  Musical  Education  in  a  way  that  shall  be  thorough, 
natural,  and  pleasurable,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Music  to  exercise  threefold  power, — 
to  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally,  and  artistically. 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Copp : 

My  seventh  year’s  work  as  a  Fletcher  Music  Method 
Teacher  has  closed,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
each  year  an  increasing  success.  I  have  found  the  Method  to 
be  all,  and  far  more,  that  it  claims  to  be.  I  have  watched  its 
working  with  the  same  pupils  for  four  consecutive  years  and 
realize  what  a  means  of  education  music  becomes  when 
taught  in  this  way.  The  systematic  course  in  memorizing,  or 
in  modulating,  or  in  ear-training,  or  any  one  subject  in  the 
Method  has  been  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  course  to  me 
alone.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

EMILY  A.  STURGEON. 


I  have  taught  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  now  for  about 
three  years,  with  increasing  satisfaction  as  to  results.  It  has 
helped  me  wonderfully,  not  only  directly  with  my  junior  pu¬ 
pils,  but  in  broadening  and  deepening  all  my  work,  and  solv¬ 
ing  many  knotty  problems  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  one¬ 
sided  about  it, — eye,  ear,  fingers,  brain,  memory,  imagination, 
all  are  reached  and  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  musical  culture.  Further,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  children, 
who  learn  easily,  love  their  classes,  and  later  on  their  practice, 
finding  it  no  hardship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  parents. 

ROBERTA  GEDDES-HARVEY,  Mus.  Bac., 
(Trin.  College).  Organist  of  St.  George’s  Church, 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  Fletcher  System, 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  my  strongest  endorsement.  Every 
school  where  a  course  of  music  is  pursued  should  adopt  this 
Method.  Yours  truly,  ALBERT  A.  MACK, 

Music  Director  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  William  cMason  says  :  New  York. 

The  Fletcher  Method  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  rapid 
and  thorough  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  because  of  its 
tendency  to  immediately  arrest  attention,  to  arouse  interest 
and  thus  to  promote  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  on  the 
part  of  young  children. 


Evelyrv  FletcHer-Copp,  the  originator  of  the  Fletcher  Music  Method,  be¬ 
sides  the  broad  musical  education  received  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  five  years’  uninterrupted  musical  study  abroad  under  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hugo  Riemann,  Director  Albert  Fuchs,  Wilhelm  Sadony,  Oscar  Brickner,  etc. 

Since  the  originating  of  her  System,  Mrs.  Fietcher-Copp  has  successfully  introduced 
her  System  into  London,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Brussels,  and  goes  to  Europe 
every  two  years  to  conduct  normal  classes. 

At  home  and  abroad  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  constantly  investigating  all  methods 
which  are  of  psychological  and  musical  worth,  and  her  pupils  have  the  advantage  of 
being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  latest  European  (as  well  as  American)  ideas. 


They  have  further  the  advantage  of  the 

Fletcher  Musical  Association 

established  in  1898;  also  the 

Fletcher  Musica.1  Association  Bulletin 

a  paper  edited  three  limes  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fletcher 
Music  Teachers  ;  also  the 

Fletcher  Music  Bureau. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  a  bureau  has  been  opened  to  which 
all  teachers  desiring  situations,  and  all  institutions  desiring  Fletcher  Music  Teachers, 
may  apply.  This  System  is  not  taught  by  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  to  America  and  open  her 


normal  classes,  as  usual,  in  Boston  early  in  July. 

A.  FLETCHER=COPP,  Home  Address,  BROOKLINE,  Mass  New  York  Address,  1125  Madison  Avenue 


■ 


66e  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study  Beginners 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  originator  of  the 
Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners, 
after  returning  from  several  years’  study  with 
Fraulein  Prentnerand  Leschetizky,the  renowned 
Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed  by  the  lack 
in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came  to  her,  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  that  she  determined  to  perfect  some 
system  bywhich  this  condition  could  beremedied. 
As  Mrs.  Dunning  has  for  years  made  child  nature 
a  study,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical 
instructors  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

1st.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  (the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  makes  practice  a  pleasure. 

It  teaches  the  true  by  symbol. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important  points 
when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 


All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  refined. 

The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day  by 
the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best  and 
most  improved  system  of  music  study  for  begin¬ 
ners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence,  but 
normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  April  and 
July  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire  this 
system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes  : 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical — 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical  work. 
Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the  young  are 
taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning  :  I  find  your  method  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended— to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York.” 


Icndorsements  of  the  highest  order  have  been 
received  from  the  following  well-known  American 
musicians : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York;  Dr 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant  Gleason, 
Chicago;  John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago  ;  L.  G.Gottschalk, 
Chicago ;  Wilhelm  Kaffenberger,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.:  Henry  Dunman,  Buffalo  ;  John  Lund, 
Buffalo;  William  S.  Waith,  Buffalo;  Signor 
James  Nuno,  Buffalo ;  Angelo  M.  Read, 
Buffalo;  Seth  Clark, Buffalo  ;  Joseph  Mischka, 
Buffalo;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaros- 
law  de  Zielinski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A., 
Buffalo;  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T. 
A.,  Galesberg,  Ill. 

Excellent  positions  awaiting  capable  teacher* 
of  the  Dunning  System.  A  booklet  containing 
letters  from  these  representative  musicians  to¬ 
gether  with  one  describing  the  Dunning  Systea* 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 


Address  MRS.  CARRIE  L.  DUNNING.  225  Highland  Avenue.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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THE  ETUDE 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A. 
Director 


Cbe  faculty 

Includes  such  noted  Artists  and 
Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York, 
Piano,  Organ,  and  Composition ; 
Wm.  Yunck,  Violin;  Ida  Fletcher 
Norton,  Voice;  and  a  corps  of 
40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed 
tor  their  excellence. 


m  Detroit 

Conservatory 
of  JVIusic 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


1903-04-715  Pupils 
1235  Recitals 


Prospectus  Free  on  Application 


240  doodward  Hvenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  James  h.  bell,  secretary 


FREE  ADVANTAGES:  Ensemble  Playing;  Composition;  Concerts;  Harmony;  Orchestra  Playing; 

Musical  History  and  Lectures. 


Orirty-first  Year  begins  JMonday,  Sept,  1 904 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 
NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

•11  Butler  Exchansc,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc, 

Author  of 

“  Material,”  “Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing," 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  “Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY.  COMPOS!-  TT*  -\r  Tkif  A  ¥  T 

TION,  COUNTERPOINT  O  I  1T1  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons.  e 

Add..  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITER  ARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  a.nd  Aim  s 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 

-  A 

Send  for  Catalogue 


CLARK  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  san  anton.o,  texas 

HORACE  CLARK,  Jr.,  Director 

Affiliated  with  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  Virgil  Piano  School,  New  York 

Experienced  Teachers  in  all  branches  of  Music,  Elocution,  and  Art.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Students  the  first  year  as  an 
Organized  Institution.  Teachers  who  can  Teach.  Pupils  who  can  Play.  Tuition  Moderate.  Winter  Climate  Unexcelled. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


Broad  Street 


1329-1331  South  Broad  Street 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all 
branenes  by  a  Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers. 

Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Piano  Tuning. 
Residence  Department  for  Young  Ladies. 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  of  post-grad¬ 
uate  and  Normal  work. 

The  various  departments  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eminent  masters : 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano  Department. 

HENRY  SCHRAD1ECK,  Violin  Department. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theoretical  Department. 
HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE,  Vocal  Department. 
PRESTON  WARE  OREM,  Mus.  Bac.,  Organ  Department. 

*  Public  School  Music  and  its  Supervision: 

9N0CH  W.  PEARSON,  Dir.  of  Mus.,  Public  Schools  of  Phila 

MUetrated  Catalogue  Free.  Mentis*  Tke  ftnde.  C#rpeBt)sw*dGnrp  Solicited. 


Conservatory 
of  Music 


Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy 

1617  SPRUCE  STREET 

Thirty  -  Sixth  Season 

The  Oldest  Successful  School  of 
Music.  Class  and  Private 
Lessons  in  all  Branches 
of  MUSIC. 


RICHARD  Z  E  C  K  W  E  R,  Director 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS 

G  A  SPECIALTY 


ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tbc  “Sternberg” 

School  of  Music 

Philadelphia :  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S.  18th  St. 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 


Session  1904-1905  opens  September  26th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  branches. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Mention  this  paper. 

FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 

Organ  Lessons  given  on  the  Three-manual  Electric  Organ  at 
First  Baptist  Church.  Instruction  in  Harmony  and  Choir  Train¬ 
ing.  Pupils  Prepared  for  Examinations  of  the  American  Guild  of 

Organists.  1512  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Over  Sixty  Organ  Pupils  have  obtained  Church  Positions. 

INCORPORATED  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
^611  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandler.  PRES'T 

Music  Typography  in  all  its  Branches 


Dudley  C.  Limerick _ 


JNo.  10  South  Ricks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


TEACHING  TEACHERS  HOW  TO  TEACH  PIANO 

A  Course  of  Ten  Lessons^n  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch, 
Technic,  Pedal,  Etc.,  and  How  to  Apply  Them 

JOHN  ORTH,  146  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


See  Advertisement  in  August  ETUDE,  on  page  344 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  south  38th  street 

LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

B  Y  /V\  A  I  L  IN  harmony,  counterpoint,  ans 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

(W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors  is  Philip  H.  Goepp 

(  C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter* 
point.  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  ol 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 


Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music  ?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed — then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


^USTAV  L.  BECKER. 

Concerl  Pianist,  Teacher,  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 

The  Leschetisky  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschctizky  and  Frl.  Prentner 

Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

v-  F.  E.  HATHORNE 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  -  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  HUGHEY’S 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  OF  MVSIC 

5096  McPherson  Ave„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

All  Branches  and  Instruments.  Experienced  Teachers. 
Literary  Work  in  Mary  Institute,  Washington  University,  or 
with  Private  Tutors.  Art  Study  in  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  or  with  Private  Teachers.  Write  for  Circular. 


The  Kroeger  School  of  Music 

E.  R.  KROEGER,  Director 


THE  0DE0N,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


MISSOURI 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

J.  C.  EISENBERU,  Director 

Boarding  Department  for  Young  Ladies.  Excellent  Faculty. 
Reasonable  Rates.  Thorough  Work.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address  4012  SHENANDOAH  AYE.,  ST.  LOUIS,*  MO. 
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The  Keepsake. 

Gavotte. 


SECONDO 

Tempo  di  Gavotte.  m.m.J  _-H6 


HEINRICH  WILHELM  PETRIE. 
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The  Keepsake. 

Gavotte. 
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Tempo  df  Valse.M.M.  J  =72 


A  FAIRY  FROLIC. 

WALTZ. 


RUFUS  O.  SUTER. 
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DANSE  RUSTIQUE. 
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Arranged  by  the  Composer. 


Allegro  mo  derate,  m.  m.  j=\32 


FELIX  BOROWSKI. 
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DANCE  ,  OF  AUTOMATONS. 

Allegro  vivace.  m.mJ.=  200. 


J.W.LERMAN. 
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•  From  here, go  to  %  and  play  to  Fine-, theft  play  Trio. 
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Noveilette  in  F. 


Marcato  con  forza. 


Markirt  und  kraftig.  m.m.J-ios. 


See  Etude\  Study  Club, page  372. 
R. SCHUMANN,  Op. 21, No.  1. 
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SHRUBSOLE. 

Maestoso. 
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Looking  for  Music  for  this  Season’s 
Work  will  Find  it  in  Our  Catalogue 


FIRST  — -We  call  attention  to  a  new  set  of  pieces 
for  little  players  entitled 

Eight  Little  Sketches 

OP.  11 

By  KARL  KIRBRR 

Melodious  Pieces  in  Second  Grade.  Care¬ 
fully  Fingered  by  the  Composer. 
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Birthday  Fete.  Polka.  G . 30 

Fairy  Barcarolle.  Characteristic.  F . 30 

Tambourine  Dance.  C . 30 

Harlequin.  Humoresque.  F . 30 

In  Merry  Springtime.  Waltz.  G . 30 
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SECOND— A  list  of 


Miscellaneous  Pieces 

(Carefully  Fingered) 

PAUL  WACHS 

Rayon  d’Or  (Golden  Rays).  Valse  Brillante.  F  4. 


Piano  Solo . 50 

Four  Hands . 70 

Six  Hands .  80" 

ADAM  QEIBEL 

Colonial  Days.  Intermezzo.  D  3 . 50 


W.  M.  PETERS 

Good  Night.  Serenade  Espagnole.  D  3  4  .  .  .50 


W.  F.  SUDDS 

A  Spring  Revel.  Bb  4 . 50 

H.  N.  REDMAN 

Ballade  in  F  Major.  4 . 50 


The  Making  of  an  Artist.  Josef  Hofmann .  391 

Biographical  Picture  Gallery.  Answers .  392 

Humoreske.  Thaleon  Blake . . .  393 

Musical  Matters  in  the  Daily  Press.  W.  F.  Gates  . .  393 

Where  Feeling  Conies  in.  W.  S.  B.  Matlmvs .  394 

New  Term  Suggestions  for  Teachers.  Fay  S.  Davis,  395 

Some  Notes  on  Stephen  Heller .  395 

The  Study  of  Musical  History.  Anna  Morsch  .....  396 

System  for  Music  Teachers.  E.  B.  Hill .  397 

A  Confidential  Chat  with  Pupils  of  1904-05.  Marie 

Benedict .  397 

Teachers’  Round  Table.  N.  J.  Corey .  398 

The  First  Song.  Leo  Haendelman .  399 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Girls?  Edith  L.  Winn,  399 

My  Opus  I.  Thomas  Koschat .  400 

Harmonic  Perception.  Arthur  Elson .  400 

The  Musician  as  a  Financier.  A.  W.  Sedgwick  ....  401 

Profit  by  Your  Lessons.  Theodore  Stearns .  402 

Ear  Training  in  Melody  and  Harmony.  I).  Batchellor,  403 

Children’s  Page . . . .  .  404 

Editorial  Notes .  406 

Vocal  Department.  H.  W.  Greene .  407 

Organ  and  Choir.  E.  E.  Truette .  410 

Violin  Department.  George  Lehmann .  412 

Theodore  Lack .  413 

The  Etude  Music  Study  Club.  Articles  by  W.  J.  Bait- 

sell,  A.  L.  Manchester,  1 .  W.  Orem .  414 

Publisher’s  Notes .  417 

Pedagogic  Value  of  Brahms.  Perlee  V.  Jervis .  419 

New  Publications .  419 

Home  Notes .  421 

Musical  Items .  422 

Questions  and  Answers .  423' 

Recital  Programs .  424 


MUSIC 

Capricante.  Paul  Wachs .  1 

Serpentine  Dancer.  Op.  25,  No.  1.  (4Hds.)  G.  Horvath,  4 

Mazo  via  !  Opus  233.  Theo.  Lack .  8 

Autumn  Fancies.  Opus  107.  F.  It.  Webb .  10 

Loved  and  Adored.  Opus  670.  H.  Engelmann .  12 

The  Revelers.  C.  W.  Cadman .  16 

Curious  Story.  Opus  15,  No.  2.  1  „  „  ,  10 

T-r  T.  ,  L  ,  _  v-  r  f  P-  Schumann. .. .  18 
Happy  Enough.  Opus  lo,  No.  5.  J 

Erotik.  Opus  43,  No.  5.  E.  Grieg .  20 

Home  Sweet  Home.  (Pedal  Study.)  Wm.  Mason  .  .  21 

Rock  Me  To  Sleep.  Jules  Jordan .  22 

A  Memory.  F.  Borowski .  24 


NOVELTIES 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 


Irv  secvila.r  sorvgs,  ovir  list  of  Novelties,  published 
since  April,  1904,  presents  some  attractive  numbers 
for  Teaching  arvd  Concert  Pvirposes  by 

JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR  P.  DOUGLAS  BIRD 

JULIA  WILKINS  ADA  L.  POND 


A  Season  Cycle  of  Songs,  by  RUDOLPH  GANZ,  for  high 
soprano  voice,  which  are  elaborate  and  highly  effective.  They 
are  dedicated  to  Mme.  Sembrich  and  have  been  extensively  sung 
by  her. 

Three  songs  by  EDW.  F.  SCHNEIDER,  for  high  baritone  or 
mezzo-soprano,  which  are  of  the  intense  or  dramatic  order; 

And  some  particularly  interesting  and  usable  sacred  songs  by 

WALTER  SPRY,  W.  MORETON  OWEN,  and  W.  RHYS- 
HERBERT. 

In  Piano  Publications  our  new  issues  comprise  : 

A  set  of  easy  arrangements  of  celebrated  Folk-Songs,  by 
CALVIN  B.  CADY,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful ; 

Some  attractive  second  and  third  grade  pieces,  by  HUBBARD  ' 
W.  HARRIS; 

And  a  sprightly  Air  de  Ballet,  by  ARTHUR  HERVEY. 


For  the  Orga.rv  : 

An  effective  arrangement  of  GASTON  DE  LILLE’S  “  Reve 
Charmant,”  by  Alice  L.  Doty  ; 

And  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Royal  Procession,”  by  WALTER 
SPINNEY. 

The  Cantata,  Faith  and  Praise,  by  JOHN  A.  WEST,  is 

proving  a  great  favorite.  It  sounds  pretentious  and  yet  is  easy  to 
sing.  It  is  attractive  to  chorus  and  solo  singers. 

Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  for  our  Catalogue  and  Novelty  Lists, 
and  for  our  plan  for  keeping  teachers  posted  and  supplied  with  the 
desirable  things  that  are  being  published  by  all  the  better  class  of 
publishing  houses  of  America  and  Europe. 


Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 

220  WABASH  AVENVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

LIFE  SCIENCE 


PAUL  F.  JOHANNINQ 

Valse  Pink.  D  3 . 50 

By  the  author  of  the  Celebrated  “Yellow 
Jonquils.” 

GEO.  LOWELL  TRACY 

La  Petite  Danseuse.  Valse  Ballet.  F  3  .  .  .  .50 

LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

The  Water  Lily.  (Melody  in  F  3) . 50 

Fine  for  legato  playing. 

ORIN  SARGENT 

The  Brilliant  Tiger  Lily.  Galop  de  Concert. 

Eb  3)4.  A  worthy  and  showy  companion 
to  the  celebrated  “Witches’  Flight.” 


Piano  Solo . 50 

Four  Hands . 60 


EVERY  MUSIC  PUPIL  SHOULD 

have  a  copy  of  the  latest  musical 
dictionary,  entitled 

MusicalTerms  Defined 

By  B.  M.  DA  VISON 

EVERY  MUSIC  TEACHER  WILL 

insist  that  their  pupils  have  a  copy 
of  this  handy  little  book. 

The  Price  is  only  20  Cents 
Sample  Copy  15  Cents 


WHITE-SMITH 

MUSIC  PUB.  CO, 

BOSTON  :  62  &  64  Stanhope  St. 

NEW  YORK:  6  East  Seventeenth  St. 
CHICAGO:  259  Wabash  Ave. 


Pears’ 

Pears’  Soap  is  made  in  a 
clean,  sun-flooded  factory ; 
then  stored  a  full  year  in  a 
dry,  airy  place,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  you. 

Is  it  such  a  wonder  it 
lasts  so  long? 

Established  in  1789. 


Song  Stories  for  the  Piano  | 

CARRIE  A.  ALCHIN 

THE  MOST  UNIQUE  AND  ATTRACTIVE 
WORK  EVER  WRITTEN  FOR  BEGINNERS 

NOVEL  SCHEME  for  learning  to  read,  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  exercises  presented  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The 
melodies  are  beautiful,  and  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  harmonic  setting.  The  work  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  successful  teacher,  one  who  is  always  in  close 
sympathy  with  child  life,  and  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  a  child’s  work  and  the  progress  are  in  proportion  to  his  interest. 
There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  will  wish  to  investigate  Miss 
Alehin’s  work,  and  we  propose  that  every  teacher  in  the  land 
shall  have  the  opportunity.  The  price  of  the  book  is  60  cents. 
On  all  orders  received  before  Nov.  1st,  1904,  we  will  make 
a  discount  of  SO  per  cent.  One  copy  to  each  teacher 

POSTPAID,  FOR  30  CENTS 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order.  Stamps  accepted. 


THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

Nos.  105  and  107  West  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


A  little  library  of  52  books  which  give  the  basic  princi. 
pies  of  life  in  their  application  to  music,  art,  success,  and  to 
all  things  which  concern  the  true  musician  and  student 
of  music. 

As  these  books  have  given  me  great  inspiration  and  help 
in  all  my  work  I  Unreservedly  recommend  them  to  all 
readers  of  THE  ETUDE  ;  and  when  you  read  this 

Partial  Synopsis  of  Contents 

you  will  know  they  are  exactly  what  you  want. 

Book  1.  The  Magic  Self  and  how  to  develop  its  powers. 

2.  Power  of  Thought,  or  how  to  accomplish  results  in  all 
business  and  art  through  the  silent  powers  of  mind. 

5.  How  to  Rule  Your  Kingdom.  Shows  how  to  master  the 
self  and  control  circumstances. 

8.  Mental  Helps.  Gives  practical  methods  of  developing 
and  using  special  talent. 

11.  How  to  Create  Opportunities.  Has  helped  many  to 
get  out  of  ruts  and  to  stay  out. 

12.  Your  Talents.  Shows  how  fiot  to  waste  opportunities  ; 
gives  clues  to  hidden  personal  powers. 

15.  Methods  of  Using  Your  Powers.  Shows  how  to  apply 
Life  Science  to  produce  any  useful  result. 

16.  Methods  of  Self-Help.  Shows  that  all  true  help  is  self- 
help  ;  also  how  “  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself.” 

17.  Self-Help  through  Self-Trust.  Gives  law  of  vibration. 
Deepest  of  the  series. 

19.  Self=Help  through  Self=Culture.  Shows  methods  of 
self-culture  nd  points  out  defects  in  present  educational  systems. 

23.  Power  of  Integrity.  Shows  why  honesty  pays  and  how 
to  disarm  every  foe  to  success. 

24.  Law  of  Attraction.  Gives  secret  of  personal  influence  ; 
shows  how  to  attract  friends  and  success. 

29.  Soul  of  Beauty.  Snows  influence  of  ideals  ;  also  im¬ 
portance  of  dressing  tastefully. 

30-34.  Soul  of  Fortune.  Soul  of  the  Future.  Soul  of 
Love.  Soul  of  Surroundings.  Soul  of  Health. 

35-46.  Concentration.  Drills  and  self-culture  helps  for  each 
day  of  the  twelve  months.  Worth  the  price  of  the  entire  course 
if  faithfully  applied. 

47.  Secret  of  Personal  Power.  Especially  valuable  to 
authors,  musicians,  and  merchants. 

The  others  of  the  series  are  equally  valuable  and  interesting. 
Life  Science  is  a  mine  of  wealth  which  can  never  be  exhausted. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  COURSE  OF  52  BOOKS,  $12.00  CASH 

SDFfl AT  OFFFR  •  By  special  arrangement  I  am  able 
kJlrLiiV/AJ-iLi  v/1  1  l-.lv*  to  send,  postpaid,  to  readers  of  The 
Etude  the  entire  series  of  52  books  (together  with  the  832  test- 
questions  for  review  and  the  special  helps  which  go  with  the  set) 
on  payment  of  $1.00  down  and  $1.00  monthly  for  twelve 
months,  providing  the  order  is  sent  immediately.  Send  to-day, 
as  the  offer  holds  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Address 

MADAME  A.  PVPIN, 

STATION  “0,”  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SCRIBNER’S  LATEST  BOOKS 

THE  WORLD’S  EARLIEST  MUSIC 

By  Hermann  Smith.  Music  traced  to  its  beginnings  in  Ancient  Lands.  With  65  Illustrations.  i2mo.  J1.75  net. 

Compiled  from  collected  evidence  of  relics,  records,  history,  and  musical  instruments  from  Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt, 
China,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  other  ancient  lands.  It  forms  a  companionable  book  full  of  information  interesting 
alike  to  both  professional  and  amateur  in  music. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

By  N.  Kilburn.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  examples.  New  volume  in  the  Music-Story  Series.  Square  12010. 
$1.25  net. 

The  first  volume  in  the  English  language  devoted  entirely  to  the  history  and  criticism  of  this  important  form  of 
musical  art.  It  gives  detailed  accounts  and  descriptions  of  compositions  in  the  form  of  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and 
other  larger  combinations  for  stringed  instruments.  All  of  these  divisions  are  ably  analyzed  and  discussed  by  a 
musician  of  high  standing,  with  the  aid  ot  numerous  examples  and  illustrations. 

Scribner’s  Musica.1  Litera-tvire  List  sent  on  a.pplica.tion 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  S  SONS,  153  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Recent  Piano  Publications 


Of 


LEIPZIG,  LONDON,  BRUSSELS 
and  NEW  YORK  $  *  *  * 


BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL 

New  York  Branch:  II  East  Sixteenth  Street 


HOFFMANN,  AUG.  W.  Op.  too.  28  Left-hand 
Etudes  (after  Bertini's  Right-hand  Etudes,  Op.  29  and 
32).  Carefully  fingered  and  phrased,  together  with 

Original  Melodies  lor  the  Right  Hand . Net,  $1  50 

PLAIDY-K  LIND  WORTH.  Technical  Studies  (Breit- 

kopf  Edition  No.  1767) .  1  50 

SCHARWENKA,  X.  Op.  77.  Contributions  to 
Finger  Cultivation. 

Book  I  :  Hand  and  fingers  in  the  ordinary  position. 
Exercises  with  a  supporting  finger  (for  elementary 
and  middle  classes).  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1958)  .  ... 

Book  II :  Exercises  on  finger  stretches  (for  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils).  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1959)  . 

Book  III  :  Exercises  in  simple  and  combined  side¬ 
ward-stroke.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  i960) .  I  50 


5° 


5° 


BACH,  J.  S.  Zwei  Choralvorspiele  (F.  Spiro)  ....  50 

BACH-BUSONI.  Sechs  Tonstiicke  (new  revised  edi¬ 
tion).  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1916)  .  2  00 

CAPELLEN,  GEO.  Op.  26.  Shogaku  Shoka, 
Japanese  Folk-songs.  Arranged  for  Piano  as  charac¬ 
teristic  pieces . .  1  50 

GERSTLY,  WILL.  Four  Piano  Compositions: 

No.  1.  Barcarolle . 

No  2.  Mazurka . 

No.  3.  Albumblatt . 

No.  4.  Valse  Caprice . 

HOFFMANN,  AUG.  W.  Berceuse  (Cradle  Song)  . 
JADASSOHN,  S.  Album.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1966)  .... 
JEFFREY,  ALB.  Op.  4.  Gavotte  from  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century . 


40 

40 

40 

75 

5° 

5° 


5° 


JUNKER,  W.  Op.  5.  Six  Lyric  Pieces . 

LISZT,  FR.  Orpheus.  Symphonic  Poem  (Aug. 

Stradal ) . 

LORTZING,  ALB.  Album.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1971)  .  .  . 
MOORE,  GRAHAM  P.  Op.  16.  Valse  Capricieuse 

- Three  Night  Scenes  : 

No.  1.  A  Night  Scene  in  Seville  .  .  . 

No.  2.  Moorish  Dance.  Reminiscence  of  the  Caf6 

at  Tangier . 

No.  3.  A  South  Sea  Rhapsody.  Reminiscence  of 

a  Native  Dance  ...  . 

NEUPARTH,  JUL.  Impromptu  (Page  symphonique) 
RAFF,  JOACHIM.  Album.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1967)  .  .  . 


$1  00 

1  5° 
75 
1  5° 

5° 

50 

1  00 
5° 
I  5° 


BOOKS 


GEORGI,  EDM.  The  Pianist’s  Guide.  Literature  for 
Instruction  in  Pianoforte  Playing.  Compiled  pro¬ 
gressively  . Net, 

RIEMANN,  DR.  H.  Text-book  of  Counterpoint. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  Harrison 
Lowell.  Net, 

The  same  bound  in  cloth . .  .  .  .  Net, 

- Handbuch  der  Musikgeschichte. 

Band  I.Theil  1:  Altertum  und  Mittelalterbis  1450,  Net, 
SCHOLZ,  BERNH.  Lehre  vom  Kontrapunkt  und 
den  Nachahmungen.  Net, 

The  same  bound  in  cloth . Net, 

SCHUMANN,  ROB.  Briefe.  Neue  Folge.  Heraus- 

gegeben  von  F.  Gust.  Jansen . Net, 

The  same  bound  in  cloth . Net, 


80 


1  60 

2  00 


1  60 


1  00 
1  40 


2  00 
2  50 


Catalogues  on  Request.  Highest  Discount. 


THE  BEST  COMPOSITIONS  FROM  THB 
GREATEST  MASTERS 
IN  ONE  VOLUME 

MASTER  PIECES 

FOR.  THE  PIANO.  PRICE.  $1.00 
Difficult  Piano  Music  for  Concert  Use 

A  oarefully  selected  list  ineluding  only  the  best.  This 
volume  is  about  the  only  colleetion  containing  a  varied  selec¬ 
tion  of  piano  pieces  by  such  composers  as  Beethoven,  Chopra, 
Schumann,  Bach,  etc.,  etc. 

CONTENTS 

Gond.liera  ;  Love's 


Bash,  Fugue  in  D  major. 
Beethoven,  Andante  in  F 
major;  Sonata,  Op.  2,  N®.  1; 
Senate  Pathetique,  Op.  13. 

Brahms,  Ballade,  Op.  10, 
No.  1, 

Chopin,  Noeturne  in  F 
minor,  Op.  55,  No.  1;  Valse 
Brillante  in  A  flat,  Op.  34, 
Ne.  1. 

Gettschalk,  Last  Hope. 
Grieg,  To  Spring,  Op.  43, 

Ne.  6. 

Handel,  Harmonious 
Blacksmith. 

Haydn,  Allegretto  in  A 
major. 


Liszt, 

Dream. 

Mendelssohn,  F  antasia,  Op. 
16;  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op. 
14;  Spinning  Song,  Op. 

N©.  4. 

Mezart,  Romance;  Pastoral 
with  Variations. 

Rubinstein,  l£ammenoi  Os- 
trew,  Op.  10,  No.  22. 

Schubert,  Impromptu,  Op. 
142,  No.  2. 

Schumann,  Novellette  in  F, 
Op.  2,  No.  1;  Romance,  Op. 
28,  No.  2. 

Wagner  -  Brassin,  Magic 
Fire  frem  “  Die  WalkUre.” 


SHEET  MUSIC  BARGAINS 

9c.  and  17c.  EACH,  POSTPAID. 


Instrumental ;  9c.  eaeli. 

Old  Black  Joe,  Variations. 

Moth  and  the  Flame,  'Waltz. 

She  was  Bred  in  old  Kentucky. 
Carol  of  Bobolinks,  Loraine. 
Zallah  Intermezzo,  Loraine. 

If  You  Love  Me,  Waltz. 
Whispering  Leaves,  Intermezzo. 

Songs;  9c.  eaeli. 

The  Palms  (Sacred). 

My  Hannah  Lady. 

When  Gold  was  Turning  Gray. 
Old  Black  Joe. 

Calvary  (Sacred). 

Violin  Solos,  10c. 


Songs:  17c.  each. 

Always  in  the  Way. 

Down  on  the  Farm. 

Anona.  Mabel  McKinley’s  Hit. 

Bine  Bell,  “March  Song  Hit.” 

I’ve  Got  a  Feelin’  for  You. 

Navajo. 

Under  the  Annheuser  Bush. 
Instrumental;  17c.  each. 

Uncle  Sammy,  Two-Step. 

Cupid’s  Garden,  Intermezzo. 

Sunrise  Waltzes. 

Star  of  the  Sea,  Reverie. 

Gondolier,  Intermezzo. 
Mandolin  Solos,  12c. 

Our  music  is  the  same  in  every  particular  as  what  you  purchase 
from  your  local  music  dealer  at  from  50  cents  up;  same  paper;  same 
title  pages;  same  size;  the  only  difference  is  the  price.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Thousands  of  Pieces  as  Low  as  9  Cents. 

E.  MYREY  MUSIC  CO.,  18  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 

THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  SONG 

The  Words  by  Henry  Kirk  White  (1804);  The  Music  by 
Robert  Ooldbeck 

New  illustration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  title. 

In  very  handsome  heavy  binding — 25  cts.,  express-paid 
Suitable  for  church,  concert,  and  private  performance.  Do  not 
fail  to  place  your  order  at  once.  Address  the 

MELODY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  M»> 


Weber,  C.  M.  v.n,  Rend.  Brillante,  Op.  62. 

The  volume  is  an  attractive  one  of  sheet-music  size,  good 
paper  and  printing,  128  pages  of  music,  any  two  composi¬ 
tions  worth  the  cost  of  the  book.  The  constant  demand  w • 
had  for  suoh  a  work,  which  we  could  not  supply,  led  us  t* 
publish  this  volume 

ThEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


JUST  OUT! 

Every  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  should  have  a  copy  of 

SWALLOWS’  RETURN 

By  LEANDER  FISHER 

He  who  wrote  “  Robins’  Return  ” 

Will  mail  a  complete  copy  to  Etude  readers  upon  receipt  of 
30  cts.  (stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

JVLM.  LEI  DT,  569  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


FREE 

TO  EVERY  READER 
OF  THE  ETUDE 
A  sample  booklet  con¬ 
taining  78  pages  of  popu¬ 
lar  piano  solos.  A  postal 
request ;  that’s  all. 

PIANO 

Players  should  send  for 

PRYOR 

On  Jersey  Shore  March  $0.50 
LOSEY 

Noisy  Bill  March  ...  .50 

TOBANI 

Evening  Star  Waltz  .  .  .75 

MORSE 

By  the  River  (Lullaby)  .50 
DISCOUNT,  &  OFF 


MUSIC 


C.  FISCHER,  NEW  YORK 


YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

“IN  THE  TREBLE  CLEF" 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 
For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

EASY 

TEACHING 

PIECES 

by  V  V 

Harvey 

Worthington 

Loomis 

“  IN  THE  BASS  CLEF  ” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Chords) 
For  Children  in  the  First  Grade 
Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

••  CHILD  MUSIC  " 

Six  Short  Soles  in  the  First  Grade 
(Without  Chords) 

Published  in  Sets  of  Two 

“THE  YOUNG  MUSICIAN” 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Without  Octaves) 

In  the  Second  Grade 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 

^  SEND 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION! 

FOR.  IT! 

M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 

WitmarK  Building  (E)  NEW  YORK  CITY 

N 


W 


THE  DINQLEY  -MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK 

FIRST  YEAR-A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

Ear  Work,  Blackboard  Work  and  Keyboard 
Work,  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicians  hip 

PRICE,  $1.50 


TONE  FANCIES 

A  Collection  of  New  and  Original  Pieces  for 
Very  Young  Pianists 

By  BLANCHE  DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
Sixteen  Short,  Pleasing,  and  Original  Pieces 
Elegantly  Printed,  PRICE,  $1.00.  Sheet  Music  Rates 


Address  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
3638  Lake  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Our  SPECIAL  OFFER  :  Send  us  35c.  in  stamps  amd  we  will  mail  you  One  Copy  ea.ch,  or  either  one  for  18c. 

A  Silent  Prayer  (Reverie)  and 

Dance  of  the  Snow-Flakes 


Both  by  MARIE  LOUKA,  Composer  of  the  "R.ajah” 
March  and  Two-Step,  which  is  enough  to  assure  that 
they  a.  re  good. 


WEYMANN  SON,  Publishers 

923  MARKET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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TEACHERS,  ATTENTION ! 

To  EVERY  TEACHER  sending 
\js  their  address  and  inclosing 
10  cents  in  stamps,  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  a  copy  of  our  new 

Music  Teachers’ 
Pocket  Record 

A  Compact  and  Convenient  Companion 
Indispensable  to  nil  TencKers  V 

In  addition  to  the  pages  devoted  to  index  and  to  things 
“Worth  Remembering,”  the  Pocket  Record  contains  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  pages  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 

record  of  lessons  given  and  music  furnished  to 
thirty  scholars.  The  account  with  each  scholar 
is  separate,  and  space  sufficient  for  an  entire 
year  is  allowed  for  each.  Cloth  Binding. 

"Please  mention  “  The  Etude” 

Our  Popular  so=cent 
Collections 

Characteristic  Sketches 

Easy  Pieces  for  Little  Folks 
Endless  Amusement,  Four  Hands  (Grade  1=3) 
Fifteen  Recreations  for  Advanced  Players 
Folio  of  Easy  Pieces  in  the  First  Grade 
Melodic  Sketches 
Model  First  Grade  Pieces 

Model  Second  Grade  Pieces 

Model  Third  Grade  Pieces 

Nineteen  Tone  Pictures 
Stray  Fancies 

Our  Favorite  $i.oo 
Collections 

Classic  Gems,  Four  Hands 

Classic  Piano  Solos,  Vol.  1 

Classic  Piano  Solos,  Vol.  2 

Classic  Piano  Solos  for  Young  People,  Vol.  1 

Classic  Piano  Solos  for  Young  People,  Vol.  2 

English  Songs  and  Ballads,  Vol.  1 ,  High  Voice 

English  Songs  and  Ballads,  Vol.  1,  Low  Voice 

English  Songs  and  Ballads,  Vol.  2,  High  Voice 

Modern  Piano  Solos 

Modern  Piano  Solos  for  Young  People 

Popular  Gems,  Four  Hands 

Do  not  confuse  these  with  CHEAP  Music 
The  MOST  VALUABLE  COLLECTIONS 

from  every  standpoint  ever  published  & 


National  Graded  Course 

THE  ONLY  METHOD  OF  PIANO  INSTRUCTION 

Illustrated  by  Americans  Most 
Distinguished  Teaxhers  and  Pianists 

A  Practical,  Comprehensive,  and  Thoroughly  Graded 
Course.  The  New  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  embodying 
the  Latest  and  Best  Ideas  in  Pedagogy.  ^  d* 

Send  for  Complete  Circular 

Catalogues,  Discounts,  and  Terms  on  request 


He^tch,  Music  Company 

Publishers  and  Importers  of  Music 

Eighth  send  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia 


BE  WISE 

and  order  our  TEN=CENT  SPECIALS  NOW,  as  this 
low  introductory  rate  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 


SPECIALS  FOR  THIS  MONTH 

which  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


MARCHES  &  TWO-STEPS 
The  Cavalier 
The  Invaders 
The  Clash  of  Arms 
St.  Louis  Exposition 
Ragtime  Sports 
The  Social  Season 
'and  all  those  advertised 


WALTZES 
Lakewood  Society 
Man  with  the  Hoe 
Minerva 
Love  Stories 
Sweethearts  True 
St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  July  and  August  Etude. 


DON’T  FORGET 

We  sell  Everything  in  Music  and  are  well  organized  for 
prompt  execution  of  mail  orders. 

High  grade  Parlor,  Concert,  Operatic  and  Church  Songs 
form  one  of  our  specialties.  Give  us  a  trial  on  these  and  be 
benefited  by  our  well-known  taste  and  experience. 

In  POPULAR  MUSIC  we  are  headquarters  and  carry  a 
large  stock  which  is  always  complete  and  up-to-date.  Orders 
filled  on  receipt  of  22c.  per  copy,  postpaid,  or  5  assorted  copies 
for  $1 .00.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Information. 


G.V.  MECKEL, M5  8«,  av,  new  york 


SPECIAL  for  OCTOBER 

"  JVST  OUT” 

Three  New  Piano  Pieces  for  young  pupils,  especially 
adapted  for  teaching  purposes 


Carnation, .  Egghard 

Greeting  to  Spring, .  tOenzel 


American  Cadets  March,  -  -  SpranKle 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER: — Upon  receipt  of  Ten  Cents 
will  send  the  above-named  compositions.  Singly,  five  cents  each. 
Limited  to  one  copy  each. 

WALTER  S.  SPRANKLE,  ‘Publisher 

809  E.  Eleventh  Street,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Engelman’s  Latest  Success 
SONG  TO  THE  STARS 

“  Reverie  Nocturne,”  Op.  720  Price,  60c. 

5000  copies  sold  in  three  months 

To  introduce  this  to  The  Etude  readers 
we  will  mail  copies  postpaid  for  15  cts. 

Address  BLAS1US  &  SONS  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Best  March  Hit  this  Year  Is 

“THE  JAP  BEHIND  THE  GUN” 

MARCH  AND  TWO-STEP  BY  A.  E.  WADE 

A  brilliant  piano  piece;  splendid  bass  solo  in  trio ;  lays  well 
under  the  fingers  and  is  comparatively  easy  to  play.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  twenty-five  cents  to  the  address 
below  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  A.  E.  WADE  MUSIC  CO.,  Hoquiam,  Washington 


BENTLEY’S  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Instruc- 
3  lion  for  the  Pianoforte  is  one  of  the  leading 
piano  instruction  books  now  in  use.  It  is 
pleasing  multitudes  of  teachers  ;  it  will  please  you. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00. 


H.  D.  BENTLEY,  Publisher,  -  Freeport,  Illinois. 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE 

BREHM’S  MONTHLY  BARGAIN 

MEMORIES  OF  CHILDHOOD 
By  Pauline  B.  Story 

Six  easy  pieces  in  first  grade,  carefully  fingered.  Price,  25c.  each. 

To  introduce  among  teachers,  will  send  the  set 
of  six,  this  month  only,  for  30c. 

BREHM  BROS.,  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  ERIE,  PA. 


"THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  MOUSE” 

Very  Brilliant  March 
"ROSEBUD  SKIRT  DANCE” 

Greatest  Dance  Hit  of  Years 

Firve  Piano  Solos  and  Teaching  Pieces. 

To  introduce,  15c.  each  ;  or  both  for  25c. 

ARTHUR  BELLINGER.  Pub..  Desk  E,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


VILLAGE  CHAPEL  CHIMES 

(REVERIE  FOR  PIANO) 

is  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  many  so-called 
“  Chapel  ”  pieces  on  the  market.  Key  E[j,  grade  medium  ;  price, 
50  cents.  Special  introductory  price,  only  10  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin,  postpaid.  Write  for  illustration. 

H.  K.  BECHTEL,  Publisher 

10  South  Main  Street  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Pages 


“NEW  TECHNIC” 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the 

FINGERS,  WRISTS,  ARMS, 
AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HUGO  MANSE  ELD  T 


It  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui¬ 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application, 
but  when  once  mastered  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weimar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  other  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild . 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “  methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
$500.” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Price,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct, 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


GUARANTEE  !  “  New  Technic  ”  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  price  paid  will  be  refunded.  Will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  if  desired.  Copies  for  sale  by  Theo.  Presser 
and  music  dealers  generally. 


Leo.  Feist  New  York 
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Every  VOCAL 
Teacher  and  Singer 
in  the  United  States 


should  examine  the 
following  Songs  before 
marking  up  their  lists 
for  the  coming  season 


Mammy’s  Lullaby  (Alto)  Jamison  $0.50 

Only  (Mezzo)  -  Wrightson  .50 

In  God’s  Own  Light  (2  keys) 

Eversole  .60 

Heart  of  the  Rose  (2  keys) 

Eversole  .60 

Four  Songs  from  Glen  Arden 

Gilmore  1.00 

Music  Sent  on  Examination  to 
Parties  Furnishing  References 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  248  Wabash  Avenue 
CINCINNATI,  0.,  S.  E.  Cor.  4th  and  Elm  Sts. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 

SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning.the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  qn  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Chargeofthe  Light  Brigade  Mch. 
Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 

America  Forever  March 

One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc. 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 
A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 

Midnight  Fire  Alarm 

Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive  ;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  of  the  Fire=Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 

specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.soc. 


The  Burning  of  Rome  March — E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 
ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians-Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
^  Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 
READ  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


Special  Reduced  Prices 
Any  1  of  above  (postpaid)  •  • 

M  3  J  Including  the  above  named  ) 
4  a  book  collection  of  32  pieces  V 

"6  1.  free  f 


I  .25 
.60 
.75 

1.00 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  Y#ri 


Something  Entirely  New  in  the 
Treatment  of  Technical  Exercises 


Modem  Method  of  Technical 
Exercises  for 

The  Equalization  of  the  Fingers 

Including  the  Study  of  Transposition,  Phrasing, 

Rhythm,  and  Artistic  Expression  for  daily 
practice  for  pupils  of  all  grades.  :::::: 

By  CARL  W.  GRIMM 

(Author  of  “Grimm’s  Practical  Method  for  Piano”;  “Grimm's 
Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony.”J 

PRICE,  $1.00 

Advance  Orders  received  before  Nov.  1st 
will  be  filled  at  30  CENTS  PER.  COPY 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

THE  GEO.  B.  JENNINGS  CO.,  Publishers 
CINCINNATI,  0. 


TEACHERS 


Are  you  looking  for 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 


Teaching  Pieces? 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 

CARLIN  &  LENNOX 

Publishers  and  Importers  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupil* 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  an* 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  simi  lar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers.” 
Music  Journal. 


The  above  will  he  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price*. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 

M  R.  PALMER.  Lock  Box  1841.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


How  to  Know  the 

72  Pages,  20  cts,  Holy  Bible 

No.  10  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^be  /TCmsidan 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  DEVOTED  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

INTERESTS  OF  MUSIC 

Edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER. 


15  cents  per  copy 


$1.50  per  year 


THE  MUSICIAN  embodies  the  best  ideas,  gained  by  experience,  of  the  leaders  in  the 
musical  world.  Its  object  is  to  make  more  widely  known  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
music,  and  to  bring  everybody  within  its  refining  influence.  It  treats  on  every  phase  of  music 
and  music  life,  and  the  following  list  of  departments  illustrates  its  scope. 


TEACHERS  FORUM 

In  this  department  the  pertinent  and  vital 
questions  of  Teachers’  work  are  discussed. 

STUDENTS  DEPARTMENT 

Hints  and  helps  for  study  are  here  thor- 
>  oughly  developed,  in  a  manner  interesting 
and  stimulating. 

LESSON  CLUB 

A  series  of  practical  instructions  is  given 
in  music  theory ,  in  languages,  and  in  all 
topics  touching  directly’  or  indirectly  upon 
Music  Life. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

All  the  news  of  new  books  of  interest  to 
Musicians,  of  magazine  articles,  and  new  pub¬ 
lications  is  given.  This  department  will  keep 
you  in  touch  with  the  live  publications  of  the 
day. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME 

This  is  a  new  department,  and  will  appeal 
with  exceptional  interest  to  every  home  where 
music  is  studied,  or  where  a  piano  or  any 
musical  instrument  is  owned. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

This  is  full  of  interest  and  brightness,  and 
is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  editor, 
Thomas  Tapper,  whose  educational  works 
for  the  young  have  attained  phenomenal 
success. 

MUSIC 

There  will  be  found  in  each  number  of  The 
Musician,  twenty-four  (24)  pages  of  Music  of 
a  variety  pleasing  and  helpful.  This  would 
cost  at  least  $25.00  in  sheet  music  form,  yet 
the  price  of  The  Musician  is  but  #1.50  per 
yrear. 


The  general  articles  are  practical,  pithy,  and  absorbingly  interesting.  The  illustrations 
are  unusual  and  of  great  value. 

Purchase  a  sample  copy  for  15c.,  and  if  satisfactory  the  balance  of  the  year 

may  be  had  for  $1.35 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  'Boston 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  (EL  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  (EL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW  MUSIC 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1904 

PIANO  SOLO. 

14  Salon  Compositions  by  the  well-known  German  Composer 

ARNOLDO  SARTORIO. 

Op.  483.  SUMMER  ROSE,  Grade  3-B  .  .  $0.50 

Written  in  the  keys  of  A-flat  and  D-fiat,  and  full  of  rich 
harmonies.  The  melody  in  the  trio  is  especially  pleasing,  with  its 
full,  deep  accompanying  chords.  The  work  also  abounds  in 
choice  material  for  study,  and  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Op.  484.  SPRING’S  APPROACH,  Grade  3-A  .50 

A  bright  song  without  words.  The  melody  is  mostly  played 
by  the  thumb  and  first  linger  of  the  right  hand,  the  upper  part  of 
the  hand  playing  an  arpeggio  accompaniment. 

Op.  528.  DANSE  ESPAGNOLE,  Grade  3-A  .50 

A  very  interesting  Spanish  dance,  full  of  light  staccato  work 
for  both  hands.  It  contains  excellent  material  for  the  study  of 
phrasing. 

Op.  529.  PRESAGE  OF  SPRING,  Grade  3-B  .50 

A  very  melodious  and  pleasing  composition,  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions  of  springtime,  with  its  flowers,  birds  and  brightness. 

Op.  530.  LA  JOYEUSE,  Grade  3-A  .  .  .  .50 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a  joyous  composition,  full  of  life 
and  ”  go.”  It  contains  excellent  practice  in  light  runs,  staccato 
work  and  phrasing. 

Op.  532.  UNDER  BLOOMING  TREES, 

Grade  3-A . 5° 

A  bright  and  jolly  country  dance.  It  is  an  excellent  study  in 
phrasing. 

Op.  534.  THE  BLUE  FLOWERET,  Grade 

3-A . 50 

A  gem  of  the  first  water.  Although  not  at  all  reminiscent  of 
the  ”  Flower  Song”  by  Lange,  it  has  the  same  characteristics  and 
should  become  equally  popular. 

Op.  539.  IN  THE  GONDOLA,  Grade  3-A  .50 

A  melodious  salon  piece  of  the  barcarolle  style,  with  many 
rolled  cords.  It  is  not  difficult,  although  it  sounds  quite 
pretentious. 

Op.  541.  SONG  OF  THE  VIOLET(Melodie), 

Grade  2-B . 5° 

An  interesting  Song  Without  Words,  in  the  style  of  a  Tyro- 
lienne. 

Op.  545.  UNFORGOTTEN,  Grade  3-A  .  .  .50 

A  pleasing  salon  composition  with  three  especially  good  melo¬ 
dies.  The  third  melody  is  written  in  the  lower  range  of  the 
piano,  and  is  very  striking.  The  accompaniment  requires  the 
crossing  of  the  hands. 

Op.  546.  FANCHETTE,  Grade  3-A  ...  .50 

This  is  quite  similar  to  Op.  484,  by  the  same  composer,  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  melody  in  the  first  and  second  fingers  combined  with  an 
arpeggio  accompaniment  played  by  the  other  fingers.  It  gives 
the  effect  of  a  very  brilliant  piece,  without  being  difficult. 

Op.  547.  VIOLETTA,  Grade  3-A . 50 

An  excellent  number  with  a  novel  and  very  pleasing  melody. 
The  second  theme  is  a  decided  contrast  to  the  first,  and  makes 
the  return  to  the  original  melody  very  interesting.  Can  be  highly 
recommended  for  teaching  purposes. 

Op.  548.  FLOWERS’  MESSAGE,  Grade  3-A  .50 

The  melody  is  confined  mostly  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  with  triplet  accompaniment  played  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  hand.  In  the  second  theme  the  triplet  accompaniment 
is  divided  between  both  hands.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Op.  549.  EVENING  SERENADE,  Grade  2-B  .50 

A  very  pleasing  melody,  full  of  short  phrases  requiring  light¬ 
ness  of  touch.  It  introduces  frequent  alternations  of  dotted  eighth 
and  sixteenth  notes  with  triplets,  making  it  especially  valuable  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  middle  movement  is  in  the  form  of  a 
quiet  hymn. 

A  thematic  list  of  the  above  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

SONGS  WITH  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

ALETTER,  WILH.  Rendezvous  (Intermezzo 

Rococo).  F  (c-f)  . $0.50 

”  In  the  quaint  old  Chateau  garden 

Stands  a  shepherdess  of  carven  stone, 

And  over  by  the  sleeping  fountain 
Is  a  little  shepherd  all  alone.” 

This  song  has  been  the  greatest  success  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
as  a  German  popular  song.  It  is  very  tuneful  and  the  words  con¬ 
tain  an  interesting  little  story.  It  has  German  and  English  text. 

BRACKETT,  FRANK  H.  The  Port  of  Dreams. 

Eb  (bb-efc>),  F  (c-f),  G  (d-g)  . 50 

A  fine  singable  melody  with  excellent  words.  A  song  that 
will  be  of  permanent  value,  and  should  be  in  the  portfolio  of 
every  singer. 

A  thematic  list  of  the  above  sent  free  for  the  asking. 


NOW  READY: 

NEW  TEACHERS’  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES. 

An  Enlarged  Edition  of  this  convenient  booklet,  containing 
the  principal' themes  of  276  easy  grade  teaching  pieces  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postfree,  upon  request. 


WE  SEND  FREE  our  latest  catalogue  with  thematic  song 
catalogue,  Teachers’  Book  of  Samples,  and  lists  of  “  Edition 
Wood,”  and  ‘‘Bosworth  Edition,”  also  samples  of  Wood’s 
Pupils’  Practice  Slips. 

THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

246  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 
6  East  Seventeenth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

All  of  our  publications  should  be  in  the  stock  of  every  princi¬ 
pal  music  store.  If  not  to  he  found  with  your  regular  dealer,  please 
order  direct  f  om  the  publishers,  who  will  forward  immediately. 


BRAINARD’S 

LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach¬ 
ing  pieces. 

CONTENTS 

BEE  MARCH . G.  C.  Miller. 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

CINDERELLA  WALTZ, . Carl  Henschel. 

DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE, . R.  Ferber. 

DOLLS’  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

EVENING  CHIMES, . R.  Ferber. 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE, . C.  Reinecke. 

FAIRIES’ MINUET, . Carl  Henschel. 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

LITTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ . L.  Streabbog. 

MARCH, . . . M.  H.  Cochran. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 

( Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

OLD  CLOCK . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

ROCKING  CHAIR . M.  H.  Cochran. 

SACK  WALTZ . John  A.  Metcalf. 

SLUMBER  SONG . C.  Gurlitt. 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ . F.  Marcelle. 

SWEET  VIOLETS . F.  Marcelle. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAIN  ARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

Just  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book—  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide.  _ 

A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide.” 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
“  First  Piece”  through  Second  Grade  ;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 

BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 

A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 

CARL  HENSCHEL 

Teachers  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  set  with  their  pupils — 
very  melodious  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  being  a  waltz  for  every  month  of  the  year,  each  member 
of  the  family  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz.” 


JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


WALTZ  . 


Garnet  .  .  .  .  . $0  4° 

.  Amethyst .  4° 

,  Bloodstone .  40 


Diamond 
.  Emerald 
.  Agate  . 

.  Ruby .  . 

.  Sardonyx 

.  Sapphire .  4° 

.  Opal .  4° 

Topaz .  4° 

.  T urquoise .  40 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  IUL 


Valuable  Teaching  Material 


PUBLISHED  BY 


G.  SCHIKMEK 

NEW  YORK 


RAFAEL  JOSEFFY.  School  of  Advanced  Piano 
Playing  (Exercises). 

Cloth,  $ 3.00  net. 

This  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  latest  word  on 
modern  pianoforte  technique.  It  will  rank  with  the 
famous  studies  by  Tausig,  but  follows  a  path  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  work  of  marvelous  ingenuity  and  thoroughness, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
hand  of  the  pianist  upon  the  keyboard  that  is  not  here 
fully  exploited  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to  its  complete 
mastery. 

The  Groundwork  of  the  Leschefizky  Method. 

Issued  with  his  Approval  by  his  Assistant,  MALWINE 
BREE.  With  47  Illustrative  Cuts  of  Leschetizky's 
Hand.  T  ranslated  from  the  German  by 
DR.  TH.  BAKER. 

Cloth,  $2.00  net . 

“A  brilliant  exposition  of  his  personal  views”  is 
what  Theodor  Leschetizky  calls  Mme.  Bree’s  book.  It 
is  distinctly  practical,  yet  has  many  acute,  suggestive, 
witty  remarks  that  help  to  maintain  interest  throughout. 
Mme.  Bree  treats  of  the  attitude  at  the  piano,  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  hand,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  practical 
exercises  for  various  combinations  of  fingers  and  wrists, 
with  scales,  chords,  octaves,  arpeggios,  etc.,  etc.,  includ 
ing  clear  photographic  reproductions  of  Leschetizky’; 
hand  in  executing  them.  Styles  of  touch,  the  pedal, 
fingering,  melody-playing,  tempo,  rhythm  and  arpeggio 
playing,  practice  and  study  are  treated  in  an  original 
inner.  There  are  full  illustrations  in  musical  not.  lion, 
quotations  of  passages  from  classical  and  modern  piano 
forte  works,  exemplifying  some  of  the  finer  and  subtler 
points  of  touch,  shading,  tempo,  and  the  numerous  other 
details  that  enter  into  interpretation. 


GEORGE  J.  HVSS  and  HENRY  HOLDEN  HVSS. 

Condensed  Piano-Technics. 

Original  Analytical  Exercises  in  Double  Notes,  Scale-  and 
Arpeggio-forms  and  Trills. 

$ 1.50 . 

This  is  a  collection  of  special  and  original  technical 
exercises  which  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years’  teach- 
jng  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  instructors  of  New 
York,  father  and  son.  They  are  especially  valuable  as 
containing  in  concentrated  form  and  in  the  smallest  com 
pass  all  the  most  necessary  material  for  the  development 
of  a  correct  technical  groundwork  of  piano  p'aying. 


FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS.  Op.  43.  Wrist  and 
Forearm  Studies  i rv  Thirds,  Sixths  and  Octaves. 

$1.25. 

Valuable  for  its  systematic  and  logical  development  of 
the  wrist  and  forearm  muscles.  The  pupil  is  made  first 
to  loosen  the  wrist  and  to  acquire  control  of  the  wrist 
muscles,  before  he  is  allowed  to  attempt  thirds,  sixths  or 
octaves,  and  is  carried  gradually  from  the  first  principles 
up  to  octave  playing  of  moderate  difficulty. 

ALEXANDER-  LAMBERT.  A  Systematic  Course 
of  Studies  for  Pianoforte. 

In  3  Volumes,  each,  $1.00. 

Selected  from  the  works  of  the  great  writers,  and 
arranged  in  progressive  order. 

JAMES  H.  ROGERS.  Op.  40.  The  Development 
of  Velocity. 

1.  Scales.  II.  Arpeggios.  Each,  $1.25. 

Systematic  development  of  velocity,  as  regards  diatonic 
and  chromatic  scales  and  arpeggios.  These  studies  are 
adapted  for  pupils  of  the  medium  grade. 

ARTHUR  WHITING.  Pianoforte  Pedal  Studies 

Part  I.  Elementary  Use  of  the  Damper-pedal. 

$1.50. 

A  series  of  practical  exercises  prefaced  by  exp’anatory 
notes,  and  treating  on  the  following  subjects  :  The  sus¬ 
tained  pedal  ;  Studies  preparatory  to  the  legato  pedal 
The  legato  pedal  ;  The  half-release  ;  The  staccato-touch 
with  pedal  ;  Various  use  of  the  pedal. 


Arty  of  the  above  will  be  servt  for  examination 
to  responsible  parties. 
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THE  RIGHTEOUS 
BR.ANCH  v*  v 

CHRISTMAS  CANTATA 


For  Chorus,  Solo  Voices,  and  Organ 

By  H.  CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 


PRICE,  60  CENTS 

This  Choral  Work  wi“ no* onlV°11Tni"“ 

_  and  choirmasters  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  but  also  to  conductors  of  choral  societies  who  require  a 
work  of  some  magnitude,  dignified  both  in  form  and  treatment. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  a  thorough  and  acknowledged 
master  of  his  art,  and  who,  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
subject,  has  sought  to  outwardly  express  an  inward  and  fervent 
love  for  that  which  he  believes.  In  short,  it  is  inspirational  and 
spiritual  in  the  extreme,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  all 
who  desire  a  cantata  suitable  for  Christmastide,  in  which  the  key¬ 
note  of  originality  and  sincerity  has  been  sounded  in  no  uncertain 
manner  and  sustained  throughout  the  work. 


THE  NATIVITY 

CHRISTMAS  CANTATA 
Chorus,  Solo  Voices,  and  Orchestra 

By  JOHN  K.  PAINE 

PRICE,  $1.00 

“  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  by  the  Professor  of  Music  at 
Harvard  University,  and  is  effective  and  beautiful.  It  seizes  upon 
the  spirit  of  Milton's  hymn  and  gives  it  new  life.  The  whole  idea 
of  the  musical  setting  is  Miltonian  in  its  simplicity  and  beauty.” — 
Church  Music  Review. 


Christmas  Anthems 

Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 

Peace  on  Earth . $0.15 


(May  be  had  with  Violin  Oblig.) 

Birch,  J.  Edgar 

Hark,  what  mean  those  Holy  Voices?  .12 

There  were  Shepherds . J5 

D\jnha.m,  Hervry  M. 

While  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence  .  .16 

Eyer,  Frank  L. 

Calm  on  the  listening  ear  .  .  .  .12 

Foote,  Arthvir 

O  Zion  that  bringest  good  tidings  .  ,16 

Lexnsirvg,  A.  W. 

The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  .15 


Lyrves,  Fra.rvk 

Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  .  .  .16 

R.ogers,  Jas.  H. 

There  were  Shepherds . 12 

Sha.ckley,  F.  N. 

Great  is  the  Lord . J2 


Thanksgiving  Anthems 


Baxter,  F.  N. 

While  the  earth  remaineth  .  .  .  ,J2 

Hexrris,  Cuthbert 

O  Praise  God  . J2 

Ketelbey,  A.  W. 

Be  strong!  All  ye  people  ...  .12 

Maker,  F.  C. 

Earth  is  full  of  the  Goodness  .  .  .12 

Rickman,  F.  R_. 

If  ye  walk  in  my  Statutes  .  .  .  .12 

Shockley,  F.  N. 

Praise  to  the  Great  Creator  ...  .15 

Thomson,  Sydney 

O  Praise  God . J2 

Ward,  Fra.rvk  E. 

Loud  let  the  swelling  Anthems  rise  .  .15 


Canl  K—  Complete  Octavo  Catalogue 

'Jvlll  1  I  containing  additional  Thanks- 

-  giving  and  Christmas  Music. 

Mail  Orders  Solicited  and  Filled  Promptly 
to  All  Parts  of  the  Country  :  :  :  :  : 

ARTHUR.  P.  SCHMIDT 

BOSTON  LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK 

120  Baylston  Si.  136  Fifth  Avenue 


Almost  ex  Kindergarten  Method 


FIRST  STEPS 
IN  PIANOFORTE  STVDY 

Compiled  by  Theo.  Presser 
PRICE,  $1.00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

SOME  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  : 


New  material.  Popular  and  yet  of  high  grade. 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  to 
this  work  during  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost,  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  instruction 
in  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  is  monotonous ; ,  it  fias  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  instruction  books -it 
gives  breadth  to  one’s  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  the 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Let  us  send  it  to  you  ‘‘ON  SALE.”  Subject  to  Return 

■JV  Cff*  -JW 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher 

1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


A  DEPENDABLE 
PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 

EMERSON 
PIANO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
on  honor,  as  the  saying  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  of  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment 
system  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for 
old  pianos  in  exchange. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  $ 

192  Michigan  Sve.  120  Boylsfon  St.  h 

In  writing,  please  mention  The  Etude  J 


THE  Musicians  Library  is  a  series  of  volumes,  which,  when  completed,  will 
contain  all  the  masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music  Each  volume 
is  edited  by  a  living  authority  on  the  subject,  and  contains  an  elaborate 
biographical  and  critical  introduction  and  the  best  obtainable  authentic 
portrait  of  the  composer.  The  vocal  numbers  are  published  for  high  and  low 
voices,  and  the  songs  by  foreign  composers  have  poetic  and  singable  translations 
as  well  as  the  original  texts.  They  are  of  uniform  size  and  binding,  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  excellence  in  music  printing  and  typography.  A  specially 
prepared  paper,  devoid  of  the  luster  which  is  so  fatiguing  to  the  eyes,  is  used. 
Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately.  Four  vocal  and  three  piano¬ 
forte  numbers  have  already  appeared,  and  the  following  will  be  issued  this  month. 

SONGS  BY  THIRTY  AMERICANS 

Edited  by  RUPERT  HUGHES 

For  High  Voice  For  Low  Voice 

All  native  born,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Nevin  and  Bullard,  all  are  living. 
Contains  a  biographical  sketch,  portrait,  and  autograph  of  each. 

WAGNER  —  Lyrics  for  Soprano 

Edited  by  CARL  ARMBRUSTER 

Contains  his  eight  songs  and  the  original  soprano  numbers  from  the  operas 
and  music  dramas  ;  twenty-nine  in  all. 

WAGNER  —  Lyrics  for  Tenor 

Edited  by  CARL  ARMBRUSTER 

Contains  twenty-eight  original  tenor  numbers. 

MODERN  FRENCH  SONGS  —  In  two  volumes 

Edited  by  PHILIP  HALE 

For  High  Voice  For  Low  Voice 

Vol.  I  Bemberg  to  Franck. 

Vol.  II  Georges  to  Widor. 

Sixty  songs  by  thirty-eight  composers.  Contains  a  biographical  sketch  of 
each  and  portraits  of  eighteen. 

LISZT  —  Ten  Hungarian  Rhapsodies 

Edited  by  AUGUST  SPANUTH  and  JOHN  ORTH 

The  only  volume  of  Liszt’s  Rhapsodies  published.  Contains  all  the  popular 
ones,  and  costs  no  more  than  any  two  or  three  separately. 

PRICE,  IN  PAPER,  EACH,  $1.50;  CLOTH,  $2.50 

Descriptive  Booklet  sent  free  on  request 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY.  Boston 

New  York:  C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.  Philadelphia:  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co* 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  any  of  the  above  houses 
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A  Talk  With  Josef  Hofmann 

STERNBERG 

When  professional  men  close  a  busy  season  and 
go  on  a  vacation  they  shut  the  doors  not  only  of  their 
office  and  salesroom, — so  to  speak, — but  also  of  their 
factory.  The  nerves,  the  pesky,  puzzling,  and  ever¬ 
lasting  teasing  things,  clamor  for  a  rest.  And  sea¬ 
shore,  mountains,  and  watering  places  will  not  restore 
the  strength  and  freshness  of  the  nerves  if  the  winter’s 
occupation  does  not,  for  a  while,  fade  away  from 
mind  and  memory  into  that  delightful  oblivion  which 
renders  forest  fragrance  and  summer  sea  breeze  doubly 
sweet.  In  this  my  distinguished  friend  Josef  Hof¬ 
mann,  in  whose  delightful  company  I  have  of  late 
years  spent  my  summers,  is  of  one  mind  with  me. 

Josef  Hofmann’s  Mechanical  Genius. 

The  unusual  combination  of  Josef  Hofmann’s  mu¬ 
sical  genius  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  natural  science 
and  great  expertness  in  matters  of  technology  and 
engineering  is  quite  well  known,  but  I  mention  it  here 
because  I  am  in  many  ways  the  beneficiary  of  his 
versatility.  For  not  only  does  this  many-sidedness 
obviate  the  necessity  of  talking  “shop”  with  him,  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  machine  shop,  where — just  now — he 
tinkers  at  his  splendid,  self-constructed  automobile. 
It  also  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  travel  where  and 
when  we  please  without  the  disturbing  presence  of  a 
professional  chauffeur,  since  Hofmann  is  not  only  an 
expert  machinist  who  knows  every  part  of  his  ma¬ 
chine  down  to  the  smallest  screw,  but  he  is  also  a 
most  careful  and  considerate  driver.  (Our  score  of 
accidents  contains  one  chicken  [slightly  injured],  and 
nothing  more.)  Thus  we  went  from  Berlin  to  the 
shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  later  on  across  all  Ger¬ 
many  near  to  the  former  frontier  of  France,  to  the 
lovely,  legend-laden  Black  Forest  with  its  uniquely 
picturesque  mountains. 

In  leaving  Music  severely  alone  we  obeyed  not  only 
the  rather  peremptory  dictate  of  our  nerves,  but  also 
the  earnest  advice  of  our  respective  medical  coun¬ 
selors.  For  a  good  while  we  did  not  miss  Music; 
nay,  we  even  cautiously  avoided  such  music  as  is 
offered  by  military,  civic,  and  gipsy  bands,  ubiquitous 
in  Germany. 

But — you  have  heard  of  the  “ruling  passion.”  Little 
by  little,  Music  crept  into  our  talk.  First  in  fun,  by 
illustrations,  then  by  allusions;  and  as  the  summer 
advanced  we  had  quite  frequent  and  lengthy  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  musical  nature  on  our  walks  and  rides.  ; 
Since  many  of  the  points  we  touched  upon  are  of  gen¬ 
eral  musical  interest  I  send  to  The  Etude  this  letter 
giving  briefly  the  gist  of  some  of  our  talks,  hoping 
that  they  will  also  throw  additional  light  upon  the 
readers’  conception  of  that  extraordinary  mind  that 
will  be  with  us  in  America  again  in  the  fall. 

The  Time  for  Practice. 

Josef  Hofmann  does  not  agree  with  the  notion  of 
strict  regularity  of  hours  and  environment  in  the 
time  of  study.  He  thinks  that  people  who  study  and 
practice  always  in  the  forenoon,  for  instance,  and  only 
in  the  forenoon,  unconsciously  associate  with  their 
efforts  and  achievements  the  feeling  of  the  morning, 
the  psychic  soberness,  the  very  light.  And  if  they 
work  always  in  the  same  place,  the  colors,  the  decora¬ 
tions,  furnishings,  angles,  lines  become  associated  in 


the  students’  mind  and  sense  with  the  disciplines  ac¬ 
quired  there,  and  this  association  is  so  powerful  in 
some  cases  that  a  different  hour  or  new  surroundings 
are  apt  to  disturb  them  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  themselves  full  justice.  Therefore:  Emancipa¬ 
tion!  Freedom!  Discipline  is  necessary,  but  no  rut! 
Study  when  you  feel  receptive,  now  in  the  morning, 


now  in  the  evening.  Play  your  piece  in  your  friends’ 
rooms,  dissociate  it  from  your  four  walls,  from  your 
house  atmosphere,  from  your  own  particular  piano ! 

The  Necessity  for  Perspective. 

Connected  .with  this  view  is  his  idea  about  a  peri¬ 
odic,  complete  unhitching.  As  the  painter,  occupied 
with  some  detail  in  his  picture,  must  step  back  from 
his  canvas  every  once  in  a  while  to  see  that  over  his 
detail  he  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  totality,  so  must 
we  musicians,  in  order  to  gauge  the  harmoniousness 
of  our  development,  drop  the  work  of  the  hour  en¬ 
tirely  once  in  a  while,  take  reasonable  time  to  free 
the  mind  from  it,  and  then  rise  mentally  to  a  higher 


plane  of  self-judging,  where  we  can  obtain  a  clear 
survey  over  the  whole  range  of  our  powers  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Hofmann  does  not  forget  that  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  types  of  mind,  and  does  not  leave  the  plod¬ 
der  out  of  his  reckoning,  but  he  thinks  that  even 
the  plodder  may  overplod. 

Technic  and  Art. 

On  a  premise  which  comes  especially  near  to  us 
Americans  and  on  which  my  conclusions  have  been 
frequently  expressed  in  the  columns  of  The  Etude, 
Josef  Hofmann  not  only  shares  my  views,  but  goe3 
even  farther  than  I  did.  It  relates  to  Technic.  Not 
that  he  fails  to  recognize  the  good  which  the  various 
ingenious,  American  devices  and  methods  have  done 
by  abridging  the  laborious  path  toward  Technic.  Nor 
does  he  assail  the  principle  that  without  a  perfect 
technic  even  the  simplest  piece  cannot  be  played  per¬ 
fectly.  He  has,  however,  observed  that  all  facilita¬ 
tions  in  acquiring  a  technic  bear  with  them  a  strong 
element  of  seduction  which  easily  leads  young  stu¬ 
dents  away  from  the  path  of  musical  rectitude.  This 
element  is  very  apt  to  induce  in  the  student’s  mind 
a  total  misconception  of  “Technic,”  confounding  it 
with  manual  dexterity  and  speed,  and  it  also  leads 
the  students  to  assume  that  they  interpret  any  work 
of  which  they  have  mastered  the  purely  mechanical 
difficulties. 

This  danger  has  a  still  graver  one  in  its  train:  it 
creates  the  tendency  to  relegate  the  domain  of  Art 
to  a  field  of  mere  gymnastic,  acrobatic  sport,  and 
to  push  the  ideal  conception  of  Art  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  if  not  to  destroy  it  altogether.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  fingers  should  not  be  developed  too  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  head.  The  progress  should  be  one  of 
globular  expansion.  Knowledge,  imagination,  psychic 
maturity,  technic,  discipline,  freedom,  tone-sense,  in 
short,  all  the  qualities  and  faculties  of  the  student 
should  expand  proportionately  to  one  another.  Me¬ 
chanical  skill  reaching  beyond  the  student’s  mentality 
is  a  great  and  serious  evil,  for  it  threatens  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Hofmann’s  mind,  so  much 
inclined  toward  machines  and  scientific  calculations, 
should  be  so  solicitous  for  the  ideal  side  of  Art  and 
yet — it  is  just  because  he  is  a  true  genius  that  he 
does  recognize  both  sides  of  Art,  as  he  does  of  life  it¬ 
self— the  ideal  and  also  the  practical,  the  ideal 
side  creating  the  demands  which  only  the  practical 
can  supply;  the  practical  furnishing  the  means  by 
which  the  ideal  may  live.  The  mind  and  the  heart. 
The  spirit  and  the  flesh.  To  grasp  the  unity  in  their 
diversity  is  the  unfailing  sign  of  Genius. 

Music  and  Muscle. 

Another  matter  we  talked  about  was  Cant.  We 
wondered  why  fairly  rational  people  accept  and  re¬ 
peat  statements,  beliefs,  and  notions  which  are  so 
palpably  false  or  erroneous  that  a  child  could  refute 
them.  It  can  make  Josef  Hofmann  lose  all  patience 
when  he  hears,  for  instance,  that  people  will  insist 
upon  associating  artistic  ability  with  a  frail  physique. 
He  is  a  good  sportsman,  holding  several  medals  as  a 
lawn-tennis  player;  he  has  also  owned  a  number  of 
yachts  and  is  now  an  enthusiastic  automobilist. 
Stronger  of  muscle  than  any  man  of  his  build  I  have 
ever  seen,  he  is  also  rather  daring  and  venturesome 
■within  pianistic  limitations.  Besides,  he  dresses  like 
the  gentleman  he  is  and  he  wears  his  hair  short!  A 
thorough  man.  Now  imagine  such  a  fine  fellow  lis¬ 
tening  to  expressions  of  surprise  that  his  marvelous 
musicianship  is  not  coupled  with  a  frail,  lean  body, 
pale  complexion,  hollow  cheeks,  and  a  heavy  Angora 
mane.  Ever  since  ancient  Rome  people  have  heard: 
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mens  Sana  in  corpore  Sana, — but  it  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  remember  it  and  so  they  continue  to 
talk  as  if  Art  were  the  unsound  emanation  of  a 
morbid  mind  and  body. 

Wonder-children. 

No  less  does  it  irritate  Hofmann  when  people’s 
surprise  and  admiration  lean  against  the  fact  that 
at  less  than  10  years  of  age  he  used  to  travel  as  a 
wonder-child.  “Wonder-children,”  so  they  say,  “hardly 
ever  amount  to  anything  in  later  years.”  This 
thought  is  voice?!  everywhere.  Everybody  parrots  it. 
Everybody  agrees  to  it.  And  yet — what  does  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Music  say?  Those  among  the  great  musicians 
who  have  not  been  “wonder-children”  were  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  and  exceptions  only  as  far  as  public  renown 
was  concerned,  because  they  did  not  travel  and  ap¬ 
pear  publicly  as  wonder-children.  In  reality,  at 
home,  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  every 
one  of  them  has  in  his  youth  been  a  wonder-child. 
Handel  and  Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Schubert 
and  Chopin,  Moselieles,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Rubinstein,  they  all  were  “won¬ 
der-children,”  publicly  or  privately.  “People  just 
talk,”  Hofmann  would  say  on  such  occasions;  “they 
trust  their  lungs  more  than  their  brains.”  He  feels  it 
almost  like  an  insult  to  be  treated  as  an  exception  in 
this  respect.  “Exceptions,”  he  says,  “are  too  much 
like  freaks.”  If  anything,  he  is  sane,  hearty,  mascu¬ 
line,  wholesome,  and — a 

dreadful  “tease”  who  never 
misses  a  chance  for  a  good- 
natured  joke,  like  a  boy. 

Of  course,  within  the  next 
five  minutes  you  might  hear 
him  say  something  so  seri¬ 
ous,  deep,  and  scholarly  that 
you  doubt  your  own  senses 
as  to  his  being  or  not  being 
one  and  the  same  person. 

In  about  a  month  from 
the  day  of  this  writing  the 
same  ship  will  carry  us  both 
home.  I  can  say  “home”  not 
only  for  myself,  but  also  for 
Josef  Hofmann,  for,  surely, 
our  boys  and  girls,  both 
young  and  older,  have  at  his 
former  visits  left  nothing 
undone  to  make  him  feel 
at  home  in  America,  as  much 
as  any  young  man  can  feel 
so  at  such  a  distance  from 
father  and  mother  who,  in 
Hofmann’s  case,  are  the 
idolized  centers  of  all  his 
tenderest  solicitude  and  love. 


TAKING  OVER. 


BY  EVA  HIGGINS  MARSH. 


“Must  I  take  it  over?” 
query. 

.  “Are  you  very  tired  of  it?”  I  usually  ask.  “Do 
you  feel  you  can  put  conscientious  work  on  it  one 
more  week?” 

“I’ll  try.”  With  this  reply,  I  assign  it  as  a  review 
lesson.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  must  be 
“taken  over.”  First  and  foremost,  Bess  must  know 
that  half-learned  lessons  are  not  acceptable.  But 
may  be  she  has  put  a  week’s  faithful  work  on  the 
exercise.  Then  she  must  learn  that  best  results  can¬ 
not  be  attained  at  once.  One  week  may  give  only  a 
bare  insight  into  the  requirements,  the  possibilities  of 
a  piece.  She  must  not  be  discouraged  if  it  takes 
weeks  to  make  it  satisfactory. 

The  friends  we  love  most  and  enjoy  best  are  not 
of  the  “hail-fellow-well-met”  type  who  show  all  they 
are  and  have  at  first  meeting.  But  the  one  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  unfold  new  beauties  of  character,  new 
traits  of  loveliness,  this  one  is  the  unfailing  delight. 
So  does  much  of  music  appear  to  me.  It  must  be 
known  so  thoroughly,  studied  and  practiced  so  dili¬ 
gently,  played  over  and  over  again,  not  only  weeks, 
but  months  and  years.  Did  not  one  of  our  greatest 
players  say  she  never  ventured  to  play  a  composition 
in  public  until  she  had  played  it  three  years  at  least? 
And  I  tell  Bess  all  this  and  she  attacks  the  wilful 
piece  with  renewed  vigor. 

If  she  says  “I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole 
thing”  in  true  school-girl  fashion,  I  say  “you  may 
leave  it.  But  we  will  mark  it  with  a  big  ‘R,’  which 


stands  for  review,  and  some  time  we  will  go  back 
and  perfect  it.” 

For  often  we  may  practice  until  we  kill  all  beauty, 
interest,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  piece.  We  need  to 
leave  it  and  return  with  fresh  zeal  and  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  composition  will  come  to  us. 
And  I  tell  Bess  never  to  be  afraid  to  take  a  compo¬ 
sition  over;  that  in  six  months  or  a  year  she  will 
understand  it  much  better  than  she  does  to-day. 
And  in  six  months  she  will  believe  me,  even  if  she 
does  not  to-day. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PICTURE  GALLERY  AN¬ 
SWERS. 


We  are  glad  to  report  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
series  furnished  to  The  Etude  by  Mr.  Gates.  Up¬ 
wards  of  600  replies  were  received,  representing  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  show¬ 
ing  how  widespread  is  the  study  of  the  composers 
and  their  lives.  No  one  who  had  not  carefully  and 
thoroughly  studied  musical  history  and  biography 
could  possibly  give  the  name  of  the  central  figure  in 
the  incidents  related  by  Mr.  Gates. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  the  October 
issue  the  following  persons  have  sent  in  answers 
which  entitle  them  to  prizes,  as  announced  in  The 


First  Prize,  a  Riemann's  Dictionary  for  correct  re¬ 
plies  to  all  questions:  May  F.  Woolever,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  Ethel  Wolf,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Betty  Martin, 
Manchester,  Ohio;  M.  F.  Horton,  Woodmont,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  William  Frogeser,  York,  Pa. 

Second  Prize,  a  two  years’  subscription  to  The 
Etude  (all  but  one  reply  correct) :  Lula  D.  Hay, 
Jacksonville,  Ill.;  S.  N.  Johnson,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  any  book  published  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Presser,  not  including  Riemann’s  Dictionary  (all 
but  two  replies  correct) :  Calista  and  Amelia  Bohl, 
Sacramento,  Cal.;  C.  J.  McGinnis,  Benson,  Minn.; 
James  B.  McGinnis,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.;  Jeanette 
Donnelly,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  E.  C.  Armstrong, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Series  I. — 1.  Baeli.  2.  Wagner.  3.  Chopin.  4. 
Haydn.  5.  Thalberg.  6.  Rossini.  7.  Schumann.  8. 
Schumann.  9.  Beethoven.  10.  Handel.  11.  Bach. 
12.  Beethoven  and  Liszt. 

Series  II. — 13.  Wagner.  14.  Bach.  15.  Jenny 
Lind.  16.  Mozart.  17.  Chopin.  18.  Wagner.  19. 
Tartini.  20.  Bach.  21.  Liszt.  22.  Schubert.  23. 
Beethoven.  24.  Haydn. 

Series  III. — 25.  Jenny  Lind.  26.  Chopin.  27.  Wag¬ 
ner.  28.  Bach.  29.  Mendelssohn.  30.  Beethoven.  31. 
Mozart.  32.  Haydn.  33.  Liszt.  34.  Bach.  35.  Wag¬ 
ner.  36.  Handel. 

Series  IY. — 37.  Beethoven.  3S.  Bach.  39.  Paga¬ 
nini.  40.  Wagner.  41.  Chopin.  42.  Handel.  43. 
Haydn.  44.  Mozart.  45.  Bach.  46.  Beethoven. 


Series  V.— 47.  Schubert.  48.  Wagner.  49.  Wag¬ 
ner.  50.  Handel.  51.  Rossini.  52.  Beethoven.  53. 
Mozart.  54.  Handel.  55.  Chopin.  56.  Bach.  57. 
Schumann.  58.  Schubert.  59.  Handel.  60.  Liszt. 

We  call  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
were  interested  in  this  contest  to  the  music  puzzle  in 
the  Etude  Study  Club  in  this  issue. 


MUSIC  A  PART  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL’S 
LIFE. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  a  plea  was  made  for  the  broader  education 
of  children  in  music  by  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  of  New 
York  City.  Among  other  things  he  said: — 

“In  its  highest  function  music  is  a  language,  the 
language  of  the  feelings,  of  the  spiritual,  and  of  the 
ideal  in  man.  Where  words  end  music  begins.  We 
cannot  express  ourselves  in  a  language  with  which 
we  are  unfamiliar.  What  wonder,  then,  that  our 
deepest  feeling,  our  highest  aspirations  often  fail 
of  expression  because  our  only  poor  method  is 
speech,  while  music,  the  only  adequate  medium,  is 
either  unknown  to  us  or  so  slightly  known  that  we 
have  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  it? 

“Those  who  have  tried  to  learn  a  foreign  language 
know  that  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  learn  it  is 
to  live  among  people  who  speak  it;  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  is  to  learn  it,  unaided, 
from  books.  In  order  to 
enter  the  spirit  of  a  language 
it  is  necessary  to  know  its 
idioms,  to  live  in  its  atmos¬ 
phere,  so  to  speak.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  order  to  make 
music  our  true  language,  we 
must  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  music;  we  must  hear  it 
and  use  it  constantly;  it 
must  become  a  second 
mother  tongue.  A  mother 
tongue!  That  means  that 
we  must  begin  in  a  cradle. 
Blessed  the  child  whose 
mother  sings  him  to  sleep! 
His  ear  will  never  lack  the 
power  to  appreciate  musical 
sounds.  He  will  begin  early 
to  imitate,  and  thus  produce 
correct  musical  intonation. 
We  must,  therefore,  train 
the  mothers  of  the  future  to 
sing  correctly  and  with  a 
sweet,  musical  tone,  and, 
above  all,  we  must  teach 
them  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  good  and  the 
commonplace,  the  true  and 
the  false,  between  sentiment 
and  sentimentality.  When 
thus  equipped  the  child  at 
school  will  have  no  difficulty  in  learning  to  read,  to 
spell,  and  to  write  music  properly,  in  order  that  he 
may  proceed  to  acquire  independently  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  appropriate  to  his  heart  and  mind.” 

After  calling  attention  to  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  fine  orchestras  of  our  large  cities,  lecture 
courses,  recitals,  etc.,  Mr.  Damrosch  points  out  that 
there  is  something  for  the  individual  to  do  for  him¬ 
self  to  make  the  general  agencies  effective.  Espe¬ 
cially  does  he  advocate  the  formation  and  carrying 
on  of  choral  societies  in  which  each  member  contrib¬ 
utes  a  share  to  make  himself  more  musical. 

“But  excellent  and  necessary  as  are  the  influences 
which  come  to  us  from  without  the  greatest  good 
comes  from  within — that  is,  from  doing.  The  music 
we  make  ourselves  may  not  be  equal  in  quality  to 
that  which  is  brought  to  us  from  the  outside,  but 
it  is  a  part  of  ourselves,  the  result  of  our  own  effort, 
and  the  exercise  of  functions  which  help  us  to  rise 
to  a  higher  plane  and  in  the  use  of  which  we  are 
developing  the  nobler  side  of  our  nature. 

“Opportunities  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  people 
to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  these  functions.  Here, 
again,  I  would  emphasize  what  I  said  before  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  musical  education  of  children  in  schools 
— give  only  the  best!  My  Choral  Union  likes  Bach 
and  Handel  and  all  great  music  better  than  any  that 
merely  tickles  the  ear.  Great  music  ploughs  deep 
into  the  soul  and  brings  forth  fine  and  fair  fruit. 
Little  music  merely  scratches  the  surface,  and  the 
result  is  weeds.” 


Etude:  — 


Touring  Automobile  Built  by  Josef  Hofmann. 


It  is  the  oft-repeated 
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HUMORESKE. 


BY  THALEON  BLAKE. 


However  much  the  grave  historians  expatiate  on 
the  solemnity  of  life,  the  curious-minded  seek  and  find 
plenty  of  amusement  in  the  trivial  incidents  which 
adorn  the  “dignity”  of  living.  Every  business,  every 
occupation  has  for  each  grim  toiler  numerous  inter¬ 
esting,  amusing,  or  pathetic  little  happenings,  which 
throw  the  sidelights  on  the  stage,  adding  to  the 
charm  of  this  illusive  existence  called  life.  What  in¬ 
structive,  tickling  reading  such  matter  would  make 
were  it  skilfully  presented!  Think  of  all  the  stories 
you  have  heard!  What  a  volume  they  would  fill! 

A  never-failing  source  of  odd  twists  and  kinks  of 
language  and  learning  is  examination.  Blunders,  mis¬ 
takes,  conceits,  amusing  and  astonishing,  sparkle 
forth  in  numbers.  Here  are  a  few  culled  from  papers 
of  pupils  in  public  schools.  The  pupils  were  14  years 
old  and  more. 

“Beethoven. — He  was  a  composer. 

“When  did  he  live? — In  the  dark  ages. 

“Tell  something  about  him. — He  wore  long  hair.” 

“Wagner.  —  Wagner  was  a  musician  whose  music 
was  very  loud  and  fulsome. 

“When  did  he  live? — His  works  are  liked  by  people 
who  like  that  kind  of  music. 

“Tell  something  about  him. — His  widow  still  sur¬ 
vives.” 

“An  opera  is  either  a  tragedy  or  comedy  set  to 
lively  music.” 

“Harmony  was  first  discovered  by  the  Italians. 
Their  violinists  excel  in  harmonics.” 

The  next  two  definitions  were  written  by  a  pupil 
who  had  but  lately  entered  a  college  of  music: — 

“Ragtime  music  is  not  classic  because  it  is  easy 
a*d  not  stiff  enough. 

“Classic  music  came  into  note  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 
It  has  been  very  grand  and  difficult  ever  since.” 

This,  from  a  beginner’s  paper,  is  an  unconscious 
satire: — 

“The  song  ‘The  Last  Rose  of  Summer’  was  once 
popular.  We,  to-day,  use  brass  band  music  mostly.” 

In  an  oral  examination  of  little  folks  the  teacher 
asked :  “If  you  were  playing  a  piece,  and  came  to  the 
mark  of  the  rest,  what  would  you  do  ?” 

Quick  and  laconic  was  the  reply:  “Quit.” 

The  words  “art”  and  “artist”  are  strangely  misun¬ 
derstood  and  used  by  the  multitude.  A  generous, 
scholarly  teacher  was  delivering  a  lecture  on  music 
before  an  audience  gathered  from  the  slums  of  one 
of  our  largest  cities.  Said  he: — 

“It  is  the  constant  aim  of  an  artist  to  express  his 
ideas,  thoughts,  conceptions,  in  beautiful  forms.” 

There  was  a  pause,  when  an  earnest,  self-taught 
youth  spoke:  “I  thought  artists  painted  pictures  or 
made  monuments.” 

Little  girls,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  have  ideas  about 
their  work  and  teachers  which  for  originality  surpass 
little  boys’  recorded  sayings.  A  young  lady  teacher 
recently  purchased  a  new  hat.  She  was  greatly 
amused  by  overhearing  the  following  between  one  of 
her  little  pupils  and  an  elder: — - 

“1  don’t  care  much  any  more  for  my  teacher,”  said 
the  little  girl. 

“Isn’t  she  a  good  teacher  to  you?”  asked  the  other. 

“Oh,  yes,  she’s  smart;  but  she  wears  too  much  red 
in  her  hat!” 

Girls  have  implicit  faith  in  their  teachers.  To  the 
question,  “Why  do  two  half  notes  equal  one  whole 
note  ?”  a  little  girl  answered,  “Because  the  teacher 
said  so.” 

Boys  guess  boldly,  more  boldly  than  girls  perhaps, 
and  many  of  their  mistakes  are  due  to  their  tendency 
to  supply  lack  of  knowledge  with  wild  guesses.  A 
boy  in  a  class  one  day  declared  that  it  was  harder 
for  a  boy  to  learn  music  than  for  a  girl.  Asked  why, 
he  said,  after  thinking  a  moment:  “I  don’t  know  un¬ 
less  because  they  take  after  their  grandfathers.”  No 
girl  would  have  blamed  her  grandmother  with  her 
own  inability  to  learn  readily.  * 

Perhaps  few  incidents  are  looked  for  with  more 
certainty  of  occurring  than  those  arising  from  tuition 
fees.  The  American  business  man  does  business  on 
credit;  even  substantial  store-keepers  expect  to  pay 
“only  after  the  goods  are  delivered.”  “Cash  with 
order”  came  into  prominence  with  the  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness.  But  to  pay  for  lessons,  before  the  lessons  are 


THE  ETUDE 

given,  is  accounted  a  hardship  in  country  sections 
still,  while  to  charge  for  the  lesson  hour  “because 
Mary  or  Johnny  had  company  and  couldn’t  come”  is 
looked  upon  as  extortion  pure  and  simple.  Where  is 
the  city  teacher  whose  terms  “cash  in  advance,”  have 
not  been  questioned  by  the  distant  village  merchant 
or  farmer?  The  following  letters  are  exact  copies  of 
the  originals. 

“To  Prof.  X.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Your  last  rec’d.  Your  lessons  are  high  and  short, 
but  as  we  want  Lucy  to  have  the  best  while  she’s 
getting,  I  suppose  there’s  no  more  to  say.  I  don’t 
like  to  pay  in  advance — you  away  in  Boston  there, 
and  me  here  in  Mercer  County.  Lucy  says  it  would 
be  the  same  in  Buffalo;  but  then  Buffalo’s  closer. 
Can’t  Lucy  pay  as  she  takes? 

“Yours  truly, 

“J.  Y.  F. 

“Mercer  Co.,  Penna.” 

Mr.  F.  was  a  farmer  of  sufficient  means  to  send  his 
daughter  away  to  school;  but,  being  educated  to  the 
credit  system,  the  pay-in-advance  method  of  dealing 
aroused  his  suspicions  of  the  distant  teacher’s  hon¬ 
esty.  Sharpers  always  have  a  pay-in-advance  clause 
in  many  of  their  dishonest  schemes;  hence  the  cau¬ 
tion  of  the  good  farmer. 

“To  S.  M., 

“St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Sir:  My  girl  is  back,  and  I  guess  to  stay.  Your 
treatment  of  me  I  don’t  think  was  fair.  You  de¬ 
manded  pay  before  you  did  anything  as  if  I  wasn’t 
a  reliable,  honorable  man  (see  Dunn’s  or  Bradstreet's 
for  my  rating).  I’m  not  used  to  such  treatment.  1 
pay  as  I  go,  but  I  go  first. 

“Then  my  girl  can’t  play  hims  (‘hymns’)  worth  a 
cent,  nor  ‘Marching  through  Georgia,’  or  any  of  the 
old  standbys.  She  knows  a  lot  of  rubbish  which  she 
calls  ‘classical!’  I  told  her  it  may  be  classical  all 
right,  still  it  ain’t  music,  so  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  ask 
for  the  balance  of  that  money  back;  if  your  as 
honest  to  me  as  I  was  more  than  square  to  you, 
you’ll  send  by  return  mail. 

“W.  D.  G., 

“ - ,  Kansas.” 

This  letter  needs  no  comment.  From  the  small 
merchant’s  point  of  view  he  has  been  injured. 

Incidents  are  the  spice  of  toil.  They  should  be  wel¬ 
comed,  not  shunned.  They  keep  us  human ;  in  touch 
with  man  and  nature;  and,  to  one  of  sympathetic 
heart,  they  brighten  many  a  dull  work  and  many  a 
dull  hour.  A  teacher  by  careful  use  of  every  inci¬ 
dent,  humorous  and  otherwise,  which  occurs  during 
class  hours  may  knit  his  pupils  to  him,  may  arouse 
their  interest  in  the  lessons,  as  a  skilful  general, 
suddenly  encounting  an  obstruction,  turns  to  a  sup¬ 
port. 


MUSICAL  MATTERS  IN  THE  DAILY  PRESS 
-THE  STUDENT’S  CHOICE. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 


It  takes  a  skilled  reader,  nowadays,  to  distinguish 
between  the  elaborate  and  conscienceless  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  wily  advance  agent  and  the  bona  fide 
reports  of  the  newspaper  critics.  The  general  public 
is  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  art  of  “promoting” 
concerts  to  realize  that  the  most  of  the  ecstatic 
rhapsodies  which  precede  the  coming  of  a  singer  or 
a  player  or  a  band  or  an  orchestra  are  hatched  out 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  entertainment  manager, 
possibly  two  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
affair;  and,  not  only  this,  but,  in  all  probability, 
are  dictated  by  a  man  who  holds  his  position  by  the 
skill  of  his  phraseology  and  his  vocabulary  of  glow¬ 
ing  adjectives. 

Quantities  of  this  ready-made  puffery  is  sent  to 
the  local  managers  and  to  the  newspapers  along  the 
line  of  march  of  the  artist  or  the  organization.  In 
the  case  of  an  especially  well-managed  performer, 
this  deluge  of  gratuitous  information  is  begun  six 
or  eight  months  before  the  tour  begins.  Each  week 
hundreds  of  pages  of  duplicated  typewritten  stuff 
are  sent  flying  over  the  country  detailing  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  the  marvelous  experiences  of  the  recipient 
of  their  compliments. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  this  matter,  papers  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  the  paper  that 
is  too  small  to  give  these  things  space  or  attention. 


Here,  most  of  the  matter  goes  to  that  final  resting 
place,  from  which  there  is  no  return — the  waste 
basket.  Occasionally,  however,  if  there  is  something 
especially  sensational,  it  may  be  served  up  to  the 
readers.  But  the  small  city  paper  is  not  given  to 
wasting  its  space  on  such  unimportant  subjects  as 
art  matters.  Local  politics  or  the  price  of  corn  is 
more  in  its  line.  After  the  concert,  however,  there 
may  be  found  a  “criticism”  that  keeps  the  artist  in 
laughter  for  a  week  and  the  readers  in  awe  of  the 
editor’s  musical  erudition.  * 

In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  those  papers — 
to  make  a  big  jump — whose  size  calls  for  a  continued 
scramble  on  the  part  of  the  editorial  and  reportorial 
force  to  fill  the  extended  number  of  pages.  These 
are  often  papers  of  the  “yellow”  variety;  and  not 
only  must  space  be  filled,  but  that  space  must  offer 
something  sensational. 

To  the  musical  editor  of  such  a  journal,  this  ad¬ 
vance  matter  is  a  Godsend.  He  shoves  it  in  by  the 
column  without  questioning  its  correctness,  its 
rhetoric,  or  its  grammar. 

That  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  perhaps  never 
heard  the  artist  in  question  or  who  may  not  know 
a  symphony  from  a  syphon  or  a  sonata  from  an 
aria,  makes  no  difference.  It  has  been  his  business 
to  use  words,  not  to  discriminate  in  musical  matters. 
Did  he  discriminate  and  put  into  use  any  definite 
quantity  of  knowledge  or  conscience,  his  usefulness 
as  a  purveyor  of  press  matter  would  vanish. 

These  statements  so  published  are  of  necessity 
one-sided.  Their  so-called  information  is  made  up 
of  matter  skilfully  worded  to  attract  the  public  to 
its  reading  and  to  the  entertainment  announced. 
That  the  public  is  gulled  by  it  is  seen  in  the  recent 
tour  of  Patti,  who  in  certain  audiences  saw  $10,000 
coming  her  way.  In  this  connection,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  “roastings”  she  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  critics  so  handicapped  the  latter 
part  of  her  tour  that  the  sale  of  seats  in  the  better 
informed  communities  fell  to  the  point  at  times 
which  made  her  refuse  to  sing.  The  first  part  of 
her  tour  was  made  by  this  newspaper  booming;  the 
latter  part  was  killed  by  her  own  passe  condition. 

This  class  of  newspapers  does  much  harm  by  its 
indiscriminate  publication  of  musical  stories;  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  contemporary  artists  and  of 
the  local  prodigies  it  exploits,  but  in  the  publication 
of  distorted  tales  about  the  great  masters,  written 
somewhere  to  fill  space.  There  is  a  lingering  idea 
the  “if  you  see  it  in  print,  it’s  true,”  and  the  reader 
makes  no  attempt  to  verify  the  statements.  As 
most  persons  get  their  musical  pabulum  from  the 
daily  papers,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  information 
of  the  layman  is  in  a  chaotic  and  distorted  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  patent  that  the  student  of  music  should 
avoid  this  style  of  journalism. 

The  third  class  is  a  small,  but  eminently  respec¬ 
table,  one.  In  nearly  every  one  of  the  large  cities 
there  will  be  found  a  representative  of  it,  but  that 
representative  will  not  be  the  one  with  the  largest 
circulation.  Careful  editing  and  the  elimination  of 
sensational  matter  does  not  meet  the  largest  popu¬ 
lar  taste. 

In  this  class  the  lurid  notices  of  the  literary  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  amusement  purveyors  is  subject  to  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny.  The  superlatives  are  eradicated.  The 
statements  allowed  to  go  to  print  are  founded  on 
facts,  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  The 
promises  are  so  subdued  that  the  dictator  of  super¬ 
latives  at  the  central  office  would  hardly  recognize 
his  own  child.  Every  sentence  is  scanned  to  chal¬ 
lenge  its  construction  and  the  whole  thing  is  edited 
into  such  a  shape  that  the  newspaper  may  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.  And  in  such  a  paper  any  selections 
along  the  line  of  musical  history  or  biography  are 
made  with  the  same  careful  scrutiny.  The  watch¬ 
word  is  “Condense,  condense.  The  truth  as  near  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  it,  and  that  stated  in  the  fewest 
readable  terms.” 

This  is  the  only  justifiable  attitude  for  any  paper 
to  take,  as  the  public  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  announcement  of  the  advance  agent  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  comment  from  the  sanctum  of  that  particular 
journal.  Consequently,  if  a  paper  desires  to  keep 
faith  with  its  readers,  its  only  tenable  ground  is 
carefully  to  scan  all  matter  that  enters  its  columns, 
whether  in  the  line  of  announcement  or  criticism. 

From  this,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  student  of 
music  should  choose  his  daily  paper  with  care,  re¬ 
sisting  the  attractions  of  “yellow”  journalism  and 
pinning  his  faith  to  that  in  which  truth  is  the 
prime  consideration. 
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In  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series  we  traced 
the  origin  of  music  and  its  development  through  the 
ferment  of  the  harmonic  principle  acting  upon  the 
musical  imagination — which  is  to  say,  the  educated 
imagination,  acting  upon  selected  matei-ial  for  hear¬ 
ing.  (The  ear  hears  much  besides  that  restricted 
part  of  what  it  hears  which  we  name  music.)  It  was 
concluded  that  the  prime  object  of  music  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tonal  beauty,  attractive  tonal  discourses, 
which  have  in  them  something  in  common  with  all 
human  discourse, — namely,  a  series  of  connected 
sounds  (rationally  related  sounds)  succeeding  each 
other  in  time  and  forming  a  variety  of  smaller  and 
larger  unities,  which  the  listener,  if  intelligent,  ap¬ 
prehends.  Music  has  also  the  attractiveness  of  edu¬ 
cated  speech,  in  its  agreeable  sound;  it  has  also  much 
that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  inasmuch  as  these  tonal  suc¬ 
cessions  and  ideas  appeal  to  the  educated  musical 
sense  and  are  not  fully  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
uneducated  person.  Thus  we  have  left  over  from 
the  first  paper  the  nature  of  music  as  primarily  tonal, 
and,  second,  the  attitude  for  enjoying  it  intelligently, 
as  in  expert  play  with  tones, — namely,  what  might 
be  called  an  “objective”  attitude,  the  attitude  of 
curiously  examining  and  following  a  rational  dis¬ 
course.  It  was  admitted  that  music  also  has  power 
over  the  feelings,  but  the  question  of  the  source  and 
scope  of  this  power  was  left  for  later  consideration. 
The  first  thing  is  to  hear  and  to  hear  music,  which  is 
not  the  tone,  but  the  ideas,  unities,  which  the  tones 
take  on  or  express  through  their  organization-modes. 

What  we  now  come  to  is  to  trace,  if  we  can,  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  which  take  place  in  the 
brain  of  the  listener,  beginning  at  the  moment  when 
the  first  sound  of  the  musical  stanza  falls  upon  the 
ear,  and  ending  with  moment  when  the  consciousness 
of  the  listener  has  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  whole 
and  has  experienced  a  certain  change  of  attitude  or 
state  in  consequence.  This  sounds  rather  formidable, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  everyday  experiences 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  headway  in  the 
investigation. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  listener  in  a  receptive  at¬ 
titude,  as  when  one  says  to  him:  “Listen  now,  I  have 
a  curious  and  interesting  thing  to  tell  you!”  The 
listener  pays  attention — that  is,  directs  his  attention 
to  what  is  about  to  be  said  and  keeps  it  there  until 
the  story  is  completed.  In  understanding  the  story 
there  are  certain  elements  not  unlike  these  that  take 
place  in  understanding  music.  First,  a  series  of 
words,  which  the  listener  both  hears  and  recognizes, 
and  also  understands  as  he  recognizes  them — as  the 
“Autocrat”  used  to  say,  understands  them  “as  one 
drinks  water  without  stopping  to  taste  it.”  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  it  is  a  sentence  like  this :  “A  beau¬ 
tiful  girl,  elegantly  dressed,  was  standing  by  the 
crossing  of  the  street  when  a  ruffian  came  up  and 
struck  her.”  Observe  the  unities  which  form  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mind  during  the  moment  just  after  the 
words  have  been  heard  without  stopping  to  taste 
them:  “A  beautiful  girl”  (we  all  know  the  kind), 
“elegantly  dressed”  (we  have  seen  that  sort) ;  and 
now  a  larger  unity,  “a  beautiful  girl  elegantly  dressed 
was  standing  by  the  crossing  of  the  street”  (here  the 
street  crossing  emerges  in  its  own  completeness  and 
becomes  associated  with  all  that  went  before),  “when 
a  ruffian”  (we  swallow  hard  after  “ruffian”;  we  know 
that  kind)  “came  up  and  struck  her.”  The  key  has 
changed  to  minor  and  the  chords  are  distinctly  Wag¬ 
nerian. 

Suppose  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  printed  copy  of  the 
piece  of  music  some  one  is  going  to  play  for  me.  I 
cast  my  eyes  over  the  notes,  following  from  left  to 
right,  slowly  along  the  line,  just  as  I  would  do  if 
playing  from  the  notes;  I  read  it  conscientiously 
and  musically,  that  is  in  the  proper  tempo,  whatever 
it  is.  As  my  eye  passes  along  the  line  it  encounters 
successive  chords,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
little  vertical  mark,  those  from  the  right-hand  notes 
commonly  stemming  out  of  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  round  notehead ;  those  of  the  left  hand  stem  out 
of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  notehead  (as  they  com¬ 
monly  turn  down).  These  vertical  lines  may  stand 
for  the  moment  when  the  successive  chords  fall  upon 
the  ear. 


Laying  aside  now  the  printed  music,  in  order  to 
have  the  attention  more  complete  to  what  we  hear, 
let  the  music  begin.  First  consider  the  chords,  the 
harmonic  movement.  Observe  that  in  a  really  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  music  the  tension  within  the  chords 
varies  extremely.  For  instance,  take  the  first  phrase 
of  the  Adagio  of  the  “Sonata  Path&tique,”  by  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  note  that,  while  only  Tonic  apd  Domi¬ 
nant  occur  for  several  chords  in  succession,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  bass  to  the  chord  gives  rise  to  varied 
tensions,  which  if  space  permitted  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  trace.  If  we  come  to  a  very  modern 
work  we  find  the  tensions  much  more  varied,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  dissonance.  Now,  a  word  for  these 
tensions. 

By  repose  in  a  chord  we  mean  the  effect  of  a  Tonic 
chord  well  placed,  with  the  root  in  the  lowest  part 
and  in  the  highest.  This  is  the  only  absolute  re¬ 
pose  there  is  in  music.  Any  change  of  position,  bring¬ 
ing  the  third  or  fifth  in  the  treble,  changes  the  ten¬ 
sion;  and  any  inversion  adds  still  more  tension. 

From  this  zero  point,  out  of  which  all  music  springs 
and  into  which  all  music  returns,  we  come  next  to 
the  most  reposeful  chord  after  the  tonic.  This  chord 
is  the  Subdominant,  because,  either  by  nature  or  by 
habit,  we  expect  the  Tonic  to  follow  it.  When  we 
hear  the  Dominant  after  the  Tonic,  we  know  that  we 
can  stiff  see  home.  While  the  actual  consonance  of 
the  chord  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tonic,  the 
tension  is  greater,  because  the  mind  is  looking  for 
something  later.  Thus  we  add  the  positions  of  the 
Dominant. 

Then  we  come  to  the  minor  chords  of  the  key,  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  as  of  a  pathetic  or  unsatisfied 
character.  This  color  lies  in  the  chord  itself,  which 
is  not  consistent  throughout  with  its  predominant 
fundamental.  While  not  technically  a  dissonance, 
the  minor  triad  is  accoustically  such.  Then  we  come 
to  the  various  chords  of  the  seventh,  with  greater 
tensions  and  more  clamorous  appeals  for  progres¬ 
sion  and  resolution.  To  these  we  add  whatever  dis¬ 
sonance  we  please,  each  one  being  in  fact  a  tem¬ 
porary  displacement  of  a  consonant  tone  of  the  chord, 
appealing  for  resolution.  In  this  way  we  get  a  great 
variety  of  what  we  might  call  accoustical  tensions, 
owing  to  the  perfect  agreement  or  imperfect  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  the  vibratory  elements  with  a  given  fun¬ 
damental,  and  the  very  evident  fact  with  many  of 
them  that  they  sound  dissonant.  In  this  way  I 
think  we  might  enumerate  forty  or  more  grades  of 
tension  residing  in  the  chord  itself,  chords  which  we 
are  liable  to  hear  at  any  suitable  part  of  a  discourse. 

Besides  these  tensions,  which  are  inseparable  from 
hearing,  there  is  a  second  grade  of  tensions  due  to 
place  in  key — that  is,  due  to  our  expecting  something 
suitable  and  definite  to  follow.  The  range  of  tensions 
due  to  place  in  key,  and  especially  to  a  momentary 
digression  into  foreign  keys,  is  vqry  great,  and  the  ex¬ 
periencing  of  these  tensions  is  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
requisite  to  any  intelligent  and  sympathetic  hearing 
of  the  music  as  to  its  beauty  and  strength.  That 
most  of  my  readers  have  never  before  thought 
of  them  is  merely  a  tacit  reflection  upon  the  musical 
education  they  have  had.  In  popular  music  these 
tensions  are  vastly  fewer  and  less  subtle.  That  is 
one  reason  why  unmusical  persons  find  what  is  called 
classical  music  uninteresting.  They  do  not  respond 
because  they  are  unawakened  to  these  delicate  mu¬ 
sical  distinctions. 

In  this  hearing  there  is,  first,  a  moment  of  what 
we  might  call  acute  attention,  when  the  successive 
klangs  fall  upon  the  ear;  second,  a  time  of  suspension, 
until  the  phrase  is  completed,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  outline  of  the  phrase  as  a  whole  shapes  itself  in 
the  mind,  just  as  one  sees  the  branch  of  a  tree  clear 
up  in  the  stereoscope  when  the  focus  is  perfected; 
but  this  is  not  the  end;  a  second  phrase  defines  itself, 
a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  finally  a  complete  period, 
in  which  all  four  of  the  phrases  stand  so  clear  in  the 
vision  of  the  tonal-imagination  that  a  good  musician 
can  just  as  easily  write  out  such  a  musical  period 
from  once  hearing,  as  any  person  of  common  intelli¬ 
gence  can  write  out  the  sentence  last  spoken  to  him. 

The  organizing  elements  in  the  music  are  the  har¬ 
monic  (tending  away  from  the  Tonic  and  back  again 


to  it)  and  the  rhythmic.  The  rhythmic  does  not 
place  much  strain  upon  the  attention;  through 
the  accent  the  interest  is  culminated  upon  a  certain 
harmonic  point,  and  by  this  means  the  period  takes 
a  color  it  would  not  have  had  with  an  accent  upon 
a  different  place.  Here  is  much  matter  to  explore, 
but  we  have  no  space.  Enough  for  the  present  to 
point  out  that  our  acute  attention  gives  us  the 
actual  sound  of  the  successive  klangs,  and  our  sus¬ 
pended  attention  gives  us  the  various  conections 
and  dependencies  in  the  period.  Moreover,  while  most 
of  our  music  consists  of  melody  and  harmony,  the 
tonal  effects  of  melody  is  charged  back  to  the  har-  ^ 
mony,  all  melodic  motion  taking  place  between  two 
successive  harmonies  being  charged  to  the  harmony 
last  heard.  Rhythm  cuts  a  great  figure  in  melody. 
But  this  we  must  pass. 

When  the  period  has  been  truly  heard  in  a  musical 
manner  in  such  a  way  that  the  musical  hearer  is  able 
to  write  it  out  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or 
uncertainty,  we  are  at  an  end  of  two  classes  of  mu¬ 
sical  effect:  First,  the  actual  sound  of  the  klangs 
themselves;  second,  the  tension  of  klangs  as  affected 
by  place  in  key.  Now,  what  happens  next? 

There  is  something  extremely  personal  and  pene¬ 
trating  in  music.  It  comes  home  to  you.  Our  emo¬ 
tional  state  changes  with  the  music.  Why?  There 
are  two  chief  movers  of  emotional  kind.  The  pulsa¬ 
tion  and  rhythm  themselves  are  characterizations. 
When  slow  and  sedate  in  motivization,  it  tends  to 
seriousness;  when  faster  and  more  daring  in  motivi¬ 
zation,  it  is  more  inciting  and  stimulating. 

Then  there  is  the  chord-color,  the  range  and  quality 
of  tensions.  When  a  composer  is  in  such  a  state  that 
he  prefers  dissonances  and  delights  in  syncopations 
and  clashing  sounds,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
is  not  dreaming  of  heaven.  It  may  be  dyspepsia. 
The  mind  cannot  get  away  from  the  idea  that  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  active  tensions  in  music  means  excite¬ 
ment,  sometimes  almost  madness.  And  just  as  a 
generation  or  two  ago  our  fathers  went  wild  over 
the  uncanny  “Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater”  (De 
Quincy),  so  in  our  days  there  are  thousands  to  go 
wild  over  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  music. 

And  with  better  reason.  Some  of  my  readers  have 
heard  of  Archdeacon’s  famous  watch.  He  pictures 
a  savage  finding  a  watch  lying  upon  the  sea  shore.  It 
has  been  recently  dropped,  and  it  is  still  running. 
At  first  he  imagines  it  a  new  kind  of  turnip.  He 
hears  a  mysterious  ticking  inside.  He  gets  the  case 
open  and  discovers  the  wheels  and  the  moving  bal¬ 
ance.  “No!”  he  says,  “some  man  must  have  made 
this;  it  never  grew.”  Such  is  the  famous  argument 
from  design.  So  in  music.  Nobody  can  hear  music 
without  recognizing  it  as  a  living  action.  It  is  a  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  progression  through  a  range  of  life 
which  may  prove  to  be  congenial  or  utterly  foreign; 
nevertheless  a  life,  the  story  of  the  actual  heart¬ 
beats,  the  laughter,  the  tears,  and  the  sorrows  of 
men  and  women  like  ourselves.  It  answers  to  the 
great  under  deep  of  the  subconscious  in  man,  where 
memories  linger,  hopes  lie  dormant,  aspirations  strive 
and  now  and  then  emerge — it  covers  the  whole  range 
of  the  possible  emotional  states  in  man.  Now  sweet 
and  pleasing,  now  more  troubled,  striving,  building 
up  energetically  to  a  tremendous  climax,  never  for 
two  minutes  the  same — what  can  such  a  voice  mean 
but  to  tell  of  a  human  soul  in  pain  or  joy,  in  sorrow 
or  longing  or  aspirations?  The  emotional  hypothesis 
forms  itself  instinctively  in  order  to  account  for  the 
preferences  involved  in  the  percentage  of  dissonance 
and  other  tension;  and  the  idea  of  a  personal  creator 
is  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  very  apparent 
play  of  design,  repetition  and  recapitulation  as  the 
discourse  proceeds.  By  accentuation  and  emotional 
swing,  it  can  only  be  poetry;  and  by  what  it  says,  it 
is  highly  intense  poetry  of  human  imagination  and 
feeling.  No  other  hypothesis  so  easily  forms  itself. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  that  a  very  large  depart¬ 
ment  of  music  has  always  concerned  itself  with  the 
direct  effort  to  express  human  feeling.  Dramatic 
characterization,  they  call  it,  but  the  one  thing  which 
opera  lives  for  is  to  supply  music  to  each  scene  and 
line  of  the  drama,  congenial  as  a  suitable  atmosphere 
or  expression  for  the  human  loves  and  sorrows  which 
then  unfold  before  us.  Thus  arise  a  few  “conven¬ 
tions,”  such  as  the  tremolo  for  suspense,  when  trou¬ 
ble  is  on  the  point  of  bursting;  the  sharp  pizzicati 
of  the  violins  for  the  strokes  of  swords  in  fencing, 
the  quiet  triplets  and  monotonous  bass  of  a  “pas¬ 
toral”  movement. 

Nevertheless  while  feeling  cannot  be  separated  from 
music,  and  music  without  feeling  should  be  sold  by 
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the  yard  and  cut  off  in  pennyworths,  feeling  is  after 
all  not  the  primary  object;  but  the  story,  in  which 
character  is  the  ■  motive,  and  feeling  the  incident. 
Therefore,  while  to  ignore  feeling  as  a  part  of  the 
content  of  music  and  to  fail  to  educate  in  discern¬ 
ing  it  as  it  appears  would  be  a  serious  defect  in  a 
musical  education,  it  is  even  more  true  that  to  ignore 
the  story,  the  characters,  the  individualities  of  tonal 
life  would  be  a  still  more  fatal  defect.  Moreover  we 
also  come  back  to  the  principle  that,  whether  feeling 
be  a  primary  or  a  secondary  incident  of  music,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  nature  of  the  story  and  the 
feeling  it  contains  are  second  results  of  hearing  the 
music,  the  music  itself  as  tonal  story  being  the  first 
thing  one  hears,  while  the  person  who  hears  not  at  all 
remains  ignorant  of  all  that  the  music  contains. 
Therefore  we  begin  by  learning  to  hear  and  to  hear 
more  and  more;  and  we  then  inquire  what  we  hear — 
what  it  is  all  about. 

These  positions  explain  one  very  curious  fact  in 
pedagogy.  The  thorough  study  of  even  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  by  Bach  almost  invariably  promotes 
musical  feeling  in  the  player,  more  rapidly  than  per¬ 
haps  the  compositions  of  any  other  author  whatever. 
And  the  player  not  taught  to  hear  design  in  music 
always  fails  to  find  anything  worth  noticing  in  Bach. 
I  take  Bach  as  a  test  because  he  was  probably  the 
most  perfect  musician  known  as  yet  in  musical  his¬ 
tory.  He  has  pretty  much  everything:  Infinite  indi¬ 
viduality  and  character  in  tonal  design,  most  clever 
and  evasive  harmonies  which  never  grow  old  to  the 
hearer,  a  most  dreamy  melody,  full  of  tender  mysti¬ 
cism  at  times  (as  much  so  as  Schumann)  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  feeling  and  temperament  which  has  not 
gotten  cold  during  the  two  centuries  his  works  have 
appealed.  After  Bach  the  next  great  master  who 
fails  of  popular  appreciation  through  ignorance  of 
his  consummate  play  of  musical  lines  and  evasive 
tensions  is  Brahms. 

Hence  the  summary  of  musical  psychology:  First, 
hear;  second,  understand;  third,  enjoy  and  sym¬ 
pathize;  then,  if  you  can,  play. 


NEW  TEEM  SUGGESTIONS  FOE  TEACHEES. 


BY  FAY  SIMMONS  DAVIS. 


What  more  inspiring  influence  can  we  teachers  sug¬ 
gest  for  our  pupils  now  at  the  opening  of  a  new  term 
than  a  years  subscription  to  The  Etude?  For  my 
own  part,  in  stating  my  terms  to  new  pupils  I  have 
always  included  the  price  of  this  magazine.  Why 
not?  The  broad  insight  given  by  the  written  experi¬ 
ences  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  country  will 
cultivate  an  understanding  for  the  requirements  of 
musical  work  which  a  dozen  teachers  could  not 
awaken.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  word  of  expostu¬ 
lation  against  this  small  expense. 

A  season  of  golden  possibilities  lies  before  that 
teacher  who  has  returned  to  his  work  refreshed  in 
body  and  mind.  He  is  filled  with  enthusiasm,  with¬ 
out  which  there  is  no  success.  “Every  great  and  com¬ 
manding  movement  in  the  annals  of  the  world  is  the 
triumph  of  enthusiasm.  Nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  it.”  With  enthusiasm  comes  ex¬ 
perience,  and  with  experience  is  born  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  deal  with  little  perplexities  which  tend  to 
complete  the  mighty  whole. 

In  my  last  year’s  teaching  there  occurred  many  “lit¬ 
tle  things”  which,  if  referred  to  here  may  suggest 
other  “ways  and  means”  to  young  teachers,  and  thus 
aid  them  in  their  work. 

Last  term  I  always  devoted  ten  minutes  of  class 
lessons  to  reading  from  The  Etude  and  other  maga¬ 
zines,  selecting  articles  bearing  upon  certain  faults 
of  pupils  who  were  present.  One  of  these  articles 
elicited  this  encouraging  remark  from  a  little  girl: 
“Why,  that  pupil  had  the  same  fault  I  have!  And 
she  got  over  it  just  by  working,  didn’t  she?”  “Yes,” 
I  answered.  “And  it  was  worth  it,  wasn’t  it?”  And 
the  emphatic  answer  in  the  affirmative  foretold  the 
improvement  which  followed. 

It  is  wisest  to  have  one  lesson  all  in  the  same  key. 
The  scale,  exercises,  etude,  and  little  piece  contain 
enough  hard  things  without  the  added  difficulty  of 
different  signatures.  When  it  is  possible,  I  obtain 
the  picture  of  the  composer  of  a  piece  a  child  is 
learning,  and  insert  it  on  the  first  page,  with  a  short 
history  of  his  life  written  underneath.  One  little 
girl  saw  Godard’s  picture  in  a  friend’s  home.  “Oh!” 
she  said,  “He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  found  him  in 
The  Etude,  and  I  know  lots  of  things  about  him.” 

As  soon  as  little  melodies  can  be  played,  molehills 
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of  difficulties  grow  into  mountains  of  errors  unless 
they  are  corrected  at  once.  Little  points  not  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  sometimes  interfere  with  steady 
progress.  Comparatively  few  beginners,  for  instance, 
understand  the  relation  and  connection  of  middle  C 
to  both  clefs.  This  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
make  clear,  being  easily  demonstrated  by  the  Grand 
Staff. 

A  love  for  the  best  in  art  can  only  be  developed 
gradually.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  music  now¬ 
adays  in  the  music  stores  which,  while  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  “classical,”  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  art  as 
certain  of  the  higher  books  of  the  standard  authors 
are  a  part  of  literature.  There  are  many  helpful  little 
etudes  by  Loeschhorn,  Krogmann,  Engelmann,  and 
Smith  which  are  most  musical  and  attractive.  Bach's 
and  Mozart’s  little  pieces  will  prove  more  interesting 
when  taught  after,  or  in  connection  with,  such  etudes. 
Through  these  channels  children  will  grow  to  love  to 
work,  of  their  own  free  will,  upon  music  which  only 
strong  desire,  steady  application,  and  self-sacrifice 
will  conquer.  Heins’  “Musical  Clock”  contains  many 
sweet  harmonies  and  is  excellent  for  scale  work. 
Liehner’s  “Doll’s  Ball”  is  also  attractive,  and 
appeals  particularly  to  little  girls.  Miss  Chapin’s 
musical  book  will  prove  interesting  and  delightful  to 
all  children,  as  it  gives  in  story  fashion  a  peep  into 
the  lives  of  great  musicians. 

I  have  often  used  Rinek's  organ  studies,  Book  I, 
with  great  success,  for  third  grade  piano  pupils  who 
have  not  conquered  the  legato  touch,  and  who  have 
failed  to  realize  the  necessity  of  giving  each  separate 
voice  its  full  value.  Rheinberger’s  “Left-Hand  Stud¬ 
ies,”  Op.  133,  for  piano  are  also  splendid  (for  train¬ 
ing  that  hand)  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Sometimes  I  have  invited  the  pupils  of  a  vocal 
teacher  near  by  to  sing  to  the  accompaniments  played 
by  pupils  in  my  class.  This  has,  I  find,  stimulated 
an  ambition  in  one  direction  to  sing  better  and  to 
read  music  more  rapidly  in  the  other,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  deep  friendship  between  two  teachers. 

From  the  earliest  possible  moment,  phrases  and 
periods  must  be  explained.  A  Latin  poem  could  not 
lie  read  expressively  by  anyone  ignorant  of  its  mean¬ 
ing,  though  equal  to  the  pronunciation,  and  yet  we 
often  expect  a  pupil  to  play  with  feeling  a  composi¬ 
tion  which  he  does  not  understand  musically.  That 
pupil  who  is  old  enough  to  have  learned  that  a  verbal 
sentence  is  not  complete  without  its  subject  and 
predicate  can  as  readily  be  taught  that  a  musical 
period  is  incomplete  without  its  Tonic,  Subdominant, 
and  Dominant  harmonies. 

For  the  benefit  of  older  pupils  I  always  cut  from 
the  daily  press  the  programs  which  the  great  artists 
intend  giving  in  my  city.  From  a  musical  library 
near  by  we  secure,  previous  to  a  concert,  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  selections  which  are  to  be  performed. 
All  the  pupils  who  intend  going  meet  at  my  studio, 
and  together  we  eagerly  study,  analyze,  and  interpret 
each  movement  as  best  we  can,  and  then,  music  in 
hand,  we  attend  the  concert  in  at  least  an  enlight¬ 
ened  state  of  mind.  We  follow  this  plan  as  far  as 
possible  as  regards  the  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
and  also  for  recitals  on  the  organ  (an  instrument 
which  should  be  better  understood  by  piano  stu¬ 
dents).  Pupils  thus  early  learn  to  listen  for  effects, 
and  to  appreciate  how  and  why  they  are  made.  Grad¬ 
ually  they  realize  that  an  artist’s  technic  is  the  least 
of  his  greatness,  and,  growing  inspired  as  music  re¬ 
veals  its  wondrous  language,  they,  too,  become  eager 
to  take  their  places  along  the  same  road,  however 
much  sacrifice  they  may  be  called  upon  to  make. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  STEPHEN  HELLEE. 


In  an  article  in  the  Paris  Revue  Musicale  a  writer, 
who  signs  his  name  I.  P.  (presumably  Isidor  Philipp, 
the  celebrated  teacher),  quotes  a  number  of  sayings 
by  Stephen  Heller,  with  whom  he  studied.  We  have 
translated  some  of  them  for  the  readers  of  The 
Etude. 

“In  playing  the  piano  three  things  are  necessary: 
Mind,  expressions,  and  understanding.  These  three 
qualities  give  a  pianistic  individuality.”  But,  says 
I.  P.,  when  the  technic  of  the  instrument,  per  se  ap¬ 
peared  the  condition  sine  qua  non,  Heller  always 
sought  to  develop  the  understanding,  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil. 

“Play  musically,”  said  Heller ;  “work  with  the  head 
more  than  with  the  fingers.” 

Lessons  with  Heller  were  filled  with  most  charming 
conversation ;  frequently  the  period  passed  without 


getting  farther  than  a  fugue  of  Bach — we  always  com¬ 
menced  the  lesson  with  Bach.  And  then  there  were 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  of  Schumann,  of 
Chopin;  there  were  comments  upon  contemporaries, 
composers,  and  virtuosi.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time 
when  I  knew  him  and  was  with  him  (from  1882  to  his 
death)  he  was  often  melancholy,  discouraged,  and  pes¬ 
simistic.  He  launched  freely  his  sarcasm  whenever 
the  name  of  Liszt  was  mentioned;  he  admired  his 
genius,  but  could  not  understand  his  caprices. 

Here  are  some  notes  which  I  have  found,  remarks 
inscribed  on  the  margins  of  certain  pieces  which  I  hail 
the  pleasure  of  studying  with  him. 

Mozart:  Fantaisie  in  G  Minor,  Sonata  in  A  Minor, 
Concerto  in  C  Major. — “Mozart  was  almost  an  Italian. 
Even  in  his  sonatas  the  dramatic  sentiment  reigns. 
Do  not  play  these  works  with  little,  delicate  sonorous¬ 
ness;  do  not  imitate  the  clavichord.  Work  much  on 
Mozart’s  concertos;  play  them  with  clarity,  with 
spirit,  with  humor,  and  do  not  forget  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression.” 

Beethoven:  Sonatas ,  Op.  26,  Op.  27,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
— “Play  this  (Op.  27,  No.  2,  first  movement)  senza 
sordini ;  that  is  to  say,  without  the  pedal. 

“Do  not  play  the  second  movement  too  fast.  It 
should  be  simple,  naive,  sweet.  I  have  a  fancy  for 
titles.  Call  this:  ‘A  Solitary  Flower.’”  [Liszt  calls 


Stephen  Heller. 

this:  “A  Flower  Between  Two  Abysses.” — Ed.]  “The 
left  hand,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  part, 
ought  to  be  somewhat  prominent,  and  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  very  even  and  simple,  anu  without  any 
retard.” 

Op.  26. — “Play  the  variations  quietly.  Phrase- 
breathe.  The  second  variation,  quiet;  do  not  give  L 
a  virtuosic  character.  The  third  variation,  sorrow¬ 
ful,  in  the  style  of  a  funeral  march;  the  fourth,  lively, 
spirited,  in  the  style  of  a  scherzo.  Play  in  an  orches¬ 
tral  style;  have  regard  to  sonorousness.” 

Mendelssohn:  Op.  5.  Capriccio,  Op.  l.'t,  Op.  5Jf. — 
“Mendelssohn  had  a  noble  soul.  Neglected  to-day,  he 
will  be  revived,  you  will  see,  and  will  live  longer  than 
those  who  are  acclaimed  to  day.  The  Scherzo  of  the 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  music  and  the  human  mind.  Play  Men¬ 
delssohn  without  seeking  hidden  things.  He  wrote 
everything,  minutely,  just  as  he  wished  it  to  be. 
Think  of  your  bass ;  often  play  and  study  the  left 
hand  alone.  Play  with  rhythm;  it  is  the  life.  Read 
Heine;  read  Voltaire.” 

I  have  not  found,  unfortunately,  outside  of  some 
words  on  his  own  works,  anything  else.  But  what  1 
have  given  will  suffice  to  show  that  Heller’s  lesson 
were  admirable  lessons  in  music  and  not  merely  in 
piano-playing.  And  that  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of 
every  teacher. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  ANNA  MORSCII. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY’  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 


[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  thoughtful  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  recent  issue  of  Der  Klavierlehrer,  which  is 
commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  elevation  of  -  musical  standards,  and 
in  making  the  study  of  music  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  liberal  education.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  the  historic  study  of  music.  It 
lifts  the  novice  to  a  broader  outlook;  it  adds  the 
grace  of  a  becoming  modesty  to  the  self-satisfied; 
it  encourages  the  timid  by  revealing  the  trials  and 
struggles  of  those  great  in  their  art;  it  tends  to  re¬ 
move  the  personal  element — that  which  has  to  do 
with  mechanism,  technic,  and  display — into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  to  inculcate  the  truth,  too  often  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part;  that  art 
is  greater  than  the  artist. — Ed.] 

The  study  of  musical  history  has  been  treated  with 
strange  neglect  by  most  conservatories  of  music.  In¬ 
deed,  but  few  of  them  give  it  a  place  at  all  in  their 
curricula,  and  even  if  they  do  it  appears  only  in  the 
form  of  lectures.  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  student 
toward  this  important  branch  of  musical  knowledge 
is  passive  rather  than  active;  he  is  not  obliged  to 
make  it  the  object  of  any  individual  effort;  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  examinations  are  held,  one  in  music  his¬ 
tory  is  unheard  of.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore, 
that  the  subject  is  generally  considered  as  of  no  es¬ 
pecial  importance;  that  even  if  the  lectures  awaken 
a  lively  interest  at  the  time  the  effect  is  but  tem¬ 
porary,  owing  to  the  lack  of  active  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  For  those  who  are  not  study¬ 
ing  professionally  such  superficial  methods  may  suf¬ 
fice;  but  for  the  teacher,  the  executant,  or  even  for 
those  who  simply  seek  the  enlightening  influences  of 
general  musical  culture,  it  is  far  too  slight  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  of  permanent  value.  For  the  teacher 
above  all  is  it  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  par¬ 
ticular  branch  to  which  he  has  dedicated  himself,  but 
his  knowledge  should  extend  not  a  little  beyond  its 
limits.  He  should  be  conversant  not  only  with  the 
rise,  progress,  and  development  of  his  art  in  particu¬ 
lar,  but  through  the  study  of  allied  arts — poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  general  history, 
realize  its  significance  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
intellectual  evolution  of  the  race. 

The  study  of  music  from  an  historic  standpoint  is 
the  only  sure  foundation  for  the  positive  understand¬ 
ing  of  musical  works.  It  alone  can  give  the  power 
of  estimating  their  true  worth  unaffected  by  the  taste 
of  the  times  and  certain  subjective  tendencies  by 
which  all  are  apt  to  be  swayed.  With  a  clear  idea 
of  the  historic  development  of  music  and  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  styles  that  have  prevailed  at  different  periods, 
it  is  possible  to  consider  the  older  composers  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  times,  to  recognize  in  those 
of  to-day  the  progressive  principle  which  is  ever  at 
work,  seeking  to  develop  and  perfect  expression. 

Granted  the  importance  of  this  study,  it  is  evident 
that  in  order  to  gain  adequate  results  it  must  be 
taught  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  is  now 
customary.  The  lecture  must  give  place  to  the  les¬ 
son  ;  the  student  must  recite  instead  of  hear.  Ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  dictation  and  oral  explanation 
from  the  teacher,  exercises  written  at  home  by  the 
pupil — in  short,  all  the  means  used  in  elementary 
schools  in  general  can  be  appropriated  for  this  study. 
Nor  should  short  practical  demonstrations  be  want¬ 
ing;  diagrams,  facsimiles,  and  examples  of  old  music 
can  also  be  utilized  to  awaken  an  interest  which  is 
readily  secured  and  retained,  so  abundant  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  illustration. 

Next  comes  the  question  how  best  to  employ  this 
rich  store  at  our  disposal.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  ways  of  reaching  the  proposed  end.  The  one 
suggested  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best 
calculated  to  cover  all  essential  points.  The  music 
antedating  the  Christian  era  requires  no  especial  con¬ 
sideration  aside  from  pointing  out  its  principal  func¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  general  culture.  The  study  of 
the  development  of  early  Christian  music  will  give 
every  needed  opportunity  for  bringing  out  the  few 
factors  deserving  mention  in  the  music  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  For  example,  in  tracing  the  evolution  of  no¬ 
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tation,  the  number  notation  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
alphabet  notation  of  the  Greeks  would  naturally 
come  up  for  discussion;  in  explaining  the  Tones  of 
the  earl}7  church  their  origin  from  the  Greek  modes 
would  necessarily  elucidate  the  latter ;  the  study  of 
Polyphony  would  lead  to  mention  of  the  Monophony 
of  the  ancients,  etc.  The  music  of  the  primitive 
church  should  be  thoroughly  exploited  in  all  its  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Notation;  names 
like  Ambrose,  Gregory,  Boethius,  Hucbald,  and  Guido 
of  Arezzo  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  and 
their  significance  as  pioneers  in  a  noble  art  clearly 
understood. 

With  the  beginning  of  Polyphony  and  measured 
Rhythm  the  instruction  should  go  more  into  detail; 
together  with  the  involved  church  music  of  the  age, 
the  melodies  of  the  troubadours,  of  the  master-sing¬ 
ers,  of  the  people,  should  also  receive  attention.  The 
story  of  the  great  contrapuntal  school  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  for  a  time  held  all  in  its  ban;  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  its  masters,  their  journeys  to  Rome, 
Venice,  and  other  Italian  art  cities,  their  influence  on 
the  growing  art,  must  be  faithfully  told;  otherwise 
the  student  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the  great 
Renaissance  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  its  revolt  against  the  repressive  rules 
of  Counterpoint.  From  1  fiOO  music  history  must  be 
considered  in  still  greater  detail:  sacred  music — Ora¬ 
torio,  the  Cantata,  the  Passion,  secular  music — the 
Drama,  the  Opera,  the  Song;  instrumental  music  in 
its  manifold  divisions— the  Fugue,  the  Suite,  the  So¬ 
nata,  the  Symphony,  etc.  It  would  be  well  to  give 
concise,  clear  descriptions  of  each  form  and  of  the 
masters  who  perfected  them,  and  to  require  the  hearer 
to  deliver  a  written  r6sum6  as  well  as  an  oral  ac¬ 
count  of  the  instructor’s  statements,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  he  has  grasped  the  latter’s  ideas  and  can 
reproduce  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  books  of  reference  for  con¬ 
sultation  in  fulfiling  these  tasks. 

In  considering  modern  music  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  material  makes  it  advisable  to  touch  upon 
biographic  details  but  lightly.  It  is  more  important 
to  consider  the  composers  impersonally,  to  bring  out 
the  reforms  they  have  inaugurated,  the  influence  of 
their  works  upon  the  art  in  general.  Purely  bio¬ 
graphic  information  is  readily  gained  through  private 
reading. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  aim  of  all  this 
study  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  conception  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  various  forms 
that  music  has  assumed  from  time  to  time  and  to 
enable  him  to  classify  them,  as  well  as  to  inform 
him  of  their  originators  and  of  those  who  perfected 
them.  An  acquaintance  with  the  principal  works  of 
these  great  men  is,  of  course,  indispensable.  This 
knowledge  should  be  one  of  spirit  and  substance 
rather  than  one  of  mere  word  and  letter.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  far  less  important  that  the  learner 
should  be  able  to  give  the  keys  of  the  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phonies  than  that  he  should  feel  the  depth  of  their 
musical  content  and  know  wherein  Beethoven  went 
beyond  his  predecessors  in  opening  a  new  world  at 
which  the  greatest  of  them  had  only  hinted. 

In  addition,  especial  attention  should,  of  course, 
be  given  to  the  particular  field  chosen  by  each  worker. 
The  pianist,  for  instance,  will  needs  study  the  history 
and  evolution  of  his  instrument,  its  literature  and 
technic,  with  greater  thoroughness  than  the  singer — 
who  in  his  turn  will  devote  himself  more  particularly 
to  the  history  of  the  Song,  Opera,  and  Oratorio.  As 
with  biography,  such  special  information  is  easily 
acquired  by  the  student  through  private  reading, 
and  his  instructors  should  stand  ready  to  direct  him 
in  the  choice  of  reliable  authorities. 

The  scheme  here  sketched  is  applicable  in  the  main 
to  conservatories  and  similar  institutions,  but  even 
private  teachers  can  accomplish  much  on  like  lines. 
For  instance,  in  teaching  the  notes  the  evolution  of 
modem  notation  from  neumce  and  the  single  line  to 
the  present  system  of  notes,  staves,  and  clefs  can  be 
explained;  the  direction  Alla  Breve  casts  light  upon 
the  Mensural  note;  the  study  of  fingering  opens  the 
way  to  a  consideration  of  the  old  masters  and  the 
peculiarities  of  their  technical  treatment  as  influenced 
by  the  instruments  at  their  disposition;  the  varying 
forms  of  composition  also  give  rise  to  many  historic 
data — and  so  on.  The  tactful  teacher  in  the  course 
of  his  daily  lessons  will  find  much  to  link  the  present 
with  the  past,  and  thus,  little  by  little,  he  will  be  able 
to  extend  the  horizon  of  his  pupils  and  make  of  them 
not  only  executants,  but  cultured  musicians  as  well. 


THREE  NOTE  BOOKS  IN  A  MUSIC 
TEACHER’S  WORK. 


The  Teacher’s  Note  Book. 

The  music  teacher  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  as¬ 
sistance  to  him  in  his  work  to  have  a  good  note 
book.  This  book  should  be  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  scrap  book,  in  which  the  teacher  can  arrange 
systematically  articles  and  poems  of  musical  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  recital  programs  and  the  carefully 
graded  catalogues  of  reliable  publishers.  Such  a 
book  takes  time,  but  when  a  teacher  has  a  pupil 
for  whom,  for  any  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
music,  he  will  find  it  is  a  boon  to  turn  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  his  note  book  for  valuable  suggestions. 

We  often  hear  talk  about  the  monotony  of  long 
musical  recitals.  The  teacher  with  a  scrap  book  can 
enliven  these  recitals  with  readings,  sometimes  prose, 
sometimes  poetry,  which  will  help  to  make  the  en¬ 
tertainment  a  success.  Our  concerts  are  often  un¬ 
interesting  to  the  uninitiated,  who  leave  them  with 
little  added  to  their  musical  intelligence.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  succeed,  and  especially  the  music 
teacher,  must  learn  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  the  way  that  is  most  honest  and  re¬ 
liable.  It  is  the  music  teacher’s  business  to  broaden, 
by  all  means  within  his  power,  the  musical  under¬ 
standing  of  the  community  that  supports  him.  If, 
from  a  well-stocked  note  book,  the  teacher  could 
bring  to  bear  on  his  recitals  thoughts  in  a  form 
which  everyone  could  grasp,  his  work  would  be 
broadened  and  deepened  in  every  respect. 

The  Student’s  Note  Book. 

But  if  the  note  book  is  useful  to  the  teacher,  its 
value  to  the  student  is  inestimable.  The  student 
should  have  an  idea  of  what  music  really  is.  Too 
many  study  it  as  a  “lucrative  profession”  or  a  “nice 
accomplishment.”  Let  the  pupil  do  constructive 
work  in  the  study  of  musical  history.  Let  him 
gather  into  his  note  books  thoughts  on  music  from 
every  source  possible,  and  a  desire  for  a  real  educa¬ 
tion  in  music  will  be  awakened  in  his  mind. 

An  early  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of 
scales  and  chords  is  essential  for  every  pupil,  as 
without  it  no  study  can  be  considered  intelligent. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  student  to 
master  all  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  scales  at 
once;  therefore  it  is  manifest  that,  when  the  pupil 
once  fairly  takes  them  up,  he  should  not  only  have 
a  certain  command  of  the  keyboard,  but  also  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  scale  construction.  The 
teacher  should  tell  the  pupil  how  the  scales  are  made 
and  then  require  him  to  work  them  out  in  his  note 
book  for  himself.  (The  student’s  note  book  should 
have  a  staff  in  it  as  well  as  a  place  for  written 
remarks.) 

But  a  teacher  who  allows  a  note  book  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  help  for  a  slovenly  memory  does  not 
know  his  duty.  In  such  instances  the  instructor 
has  fallen  into  a  mode  of  teaching  which  is  retro¬ 
gressive.  The  pupil  knows  just  what  questions  are 
going  to  be  expected  from  him.  The  result  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  sleepiness  during  the  lesson  hour  and  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  expect  the 
teacher  to  tell  him  everything. 

Neatness,  accuracy,  and  thought  must  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  teacher  in  this  work.  I  find  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  make  my  pupils  compare  books. 
Each  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  book  may 
be  shown  to  someone  else  besides  the  instructor.  He 
will  then  think  twice  before  he  will  show  himself 
off  as  a  person  of  careless  habits. 

The  Composer’s  Note  Book. 

The  advanced  student  should  possess  a  note  book 
in  which  to  try  musical  composition.  The  best  way 
for  anyone  to  find  out  how  anything  is  made  is  to 
try  and  make  it  for  himself.  A  note  book  for  this 
purpose  gives  the  work  a  definite  plan  and  form. 
It  insures  care  and  gives  the  student  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  progress  he  is  making. 

But  this  book  is  injurious  unless  the  scholar  re¬ 
members  not  to  take  time  from  his  practice  hour 
and  imagine  he  possesses  ability  which  he  does  not 
possess.  The  world  is  lull  of  bad  music,  to  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  more  is  being  added  continually. 
Therefore  we  advise  you,  young  aspirant,  not  to 
run  to  a  publisher  unless  certain  you  have  music 
which  will  really  add  to  the  musical  thought  of 
the  world.  Try  composition  for  the  experience  it 
will  bring  to  you,  and  should  you  have  melody  to 
give  the  world,  it  will  come  forth  spontaneously. 
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HINTS  ON  SYSTEM  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS. 

BY  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HILL. 


Few  teachers,  I  think,  realize  the  extent  to  which 
system  can  be  made  a  part  of  their  professional 
lives.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  an  economical  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  arranging  lessons  so  that  they  follow 
without  an  interval  of  idleness,  or  the  many  valu¬ 
able  contrivings  by  means  of  which  odd  moments 
may  be  utilized  for  practicing,  examining  new  mu¬ 
sic,  informing  oneself  on  disputed  points  of  method 
or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  details  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  activity.  I  refer  to  the  unexpected  degree  to 
which  method  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
manner  of  teaching  pupils,  and  the  enormous  profit 
which  may  be  derived  not  only  in  the  results  at¬ 
tained  by  the  pupil,  but  also  the  added  breadth  of 
comprehension  and  the  increased  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher  which  must  inevitably  reward  all  effort 
in  this  direction.  It  will  not  suffice  if  the  teacher 
achieve  system  in  his  own  work ;  he  must  also 
manage  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm  for  mental 
and  practical  order  to  each  of  his  pupils.  He  must 
assume  as  a  truly  sacred  obligation  the  task  of 
making  every  pupil  approach  his  daily  routine  of 
practice  with  the  same  regard  for  intelligent,  clear¬ 
headed  concentration  upon  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

In  spite  of  the  remarkable  improvement  made  in 
this  direction  within  the  last  few  years,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  both  teachers  and  students  is  too  apt  to  be 
governed,  not  by  extent  of  achievement,  but  by  the 
minimum  of  time  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 
The  vast  numbers  of  private  teachers  and  their  some¬ 
what  temporary  pupils  have  unfortunately  no  def¬ 
inite  curriculum  to  which  they  can  be  he'd,  as  is 
the  ease  in  conservatories  of  music,  or  more  mark¬ 
edly  still  in  the  large  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  country.  To  begin  with,  the  aims  of  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  are  too  often  vague  in  the  extreme. 
While  there  may  exist  a  certain  amount  of  ambition 
on  both  sides,  and  often  no  inconsiderable  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  material  conditions 
affecting  their  relations  cannot  but  operate  detri¬ 
mentally  toward  any  real  educative  attainments. 
Of  necessity,  the  instructor  must  teach  to  live, — he 
cannot  be  blamed  for  that, — and  his  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  retain  the  pupils’  interest  and  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  lessons  no  matter  what  the  cost  as  far 
as  artistic  advancement  is  concerned.  He  must 
gladly  accept  as  pupils  the  untalented,  the  mediocre, 
the  indifferent,  or  the  idle  for  the  sake  of  his  income; 
their  deficiencies  hamper  him  at  every  turn ;  never- 
less  he  has  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  and  refrain  from  attempting  even  the  mildest 
measures  of  reform.  With  all  their  shortcomings, 
however,  it  would  be  possible  to  arouse  them  to  a 
more  serious  attitude  toward  their  work,  if  the 
teacher  would  avail  himself  of  the  great  advantages 
which  a  more  organized  plan  of  teaching  offers. 

One  commanding  excellence  of  musical  education 
in  Europe,  at  least  as  far  as  the  government  insti¬ 
tutions  intended  mainly  for  their  own  countrymen 
are  concerned,  consists  in  their  adequate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  time  it  takes  to  make  an  artist.  In 
Paris,  for  instance,  the  student  begins  as  a  boy  and 
advances  step  by  step  along  an  extremely  thorough 
course  of  study  for  at  least  six  years.  If  at  the 
end  of  this  time  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gain 
the  pri.r  de  Rome,  he  receives  in  addition  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  three  years  in  a  foreign  country  for  new 
impressions  and  the  priceless  opportunity  of  “find¬ 
ing  himself”  artistically.  At  the  conservatory  of 
Moscow  the  course  of  study  in  piano-playing  lasts 
for  seven  years;  a  similar  institution  at  Naples  in¬ 
sists  upon  an  equal  length  of  time  in  preparation  for 
a  diploma.  A  graduate  of  the  latter  conservatory 
outlined  briefly  some  of  their  requirements.  The 
studies  of  Czerny,  the  entire  Gradus  ad  Parnassum 
by  Clementi,  the  same  composer's  pre’udes,  the  studies 
of  Cramer  and  Moscheles  are  considered  the  indis- 
pensibles  of  a  solid  foundation  in  piano  technic. 
Later  the  studies  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  others  are 
taken  up.  The  inventions  and  suites  of  Bach,  as  also 
the  “Well-Tempered  Clavichord,”  the  sonatas  of 
Scarlatti  and  various  early  Italian  composers,  the 
sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  as  well 
as  the  more  noteworthy  examples  of  modern  piano¬ 
forte  literature  are  comprised  in  this  exhaustive 
repertory.'  It  may  be  open  to  question  from  the 
progressive  standpoint  of  to-day  whether  all  por¬ 
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tions  of  this  enormous  mass  of  piano  music  are  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  training  of  the  modern 
pianist,  but  aside  from  this  it  is  difficult  to  praise 
too  unreservedly  this  broad  and  comprehensive 
scheme  for  solid  instruction. 

Considering  the  unalterable  circumstances  which 
confront  the  majority  of  American  teachers,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  them  to  plan  for  their 
pupils  on  so  monumental  a  scale  as  that  indicated 
above,  but  there  are  few  who  could  not  afford  to 
take  a  hint  from  the  best  features  of  so  admirable 
an  educative  outlook.  Instead  of  deferring  weakly 
to  the  pupil’s  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  music  for 
study,  or  employing  the  ordinary  repertory  of 
“teaching  pieces,”  endeavor  consistently  to  map  out 
a  choice  that  will  bring  some  fitting  knowledge  of 
the  best  works  of  the  classic  masters,  so  that  he 
learn  the  best  in  the  literature  of  music  as  well  as 
master  the  technical  problems  assigned  to  him. 
Thus  if  a  pupil  in  piano-playing  should  have  a 
course  of  study  designed  to  cover  the  historic  de¬ 
velopment  of  technic  and  piano  style,  this  will  arouse 
his  curiosity  and  appeal  to  his  sense  of  logic  in  a 
way  that  cannot  but  make  him  more  attentive  and 
ambitious  to  progress  than  if  he  were  given  pieces 
at  haphazard.  A  short  time  spent  in  explaining  the 
link  connecting  each  composer  with  the  past,  as  well 
as  some  account  of  his  personality  and  services  to 
art,  would  place  musical  instruction  on  a  far  more 
reasonable  and  systematic  basis,  and  would  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  strict  business  of  learning  to 
play.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupil  need  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  case,  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
list  of  suitable  pieces  beginning  with  Bach  and  in¬ 
cluding  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  even  Liszt  which  are  within  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  average  pupil. 

There  is  another  suggestion  as  an  aid  to  more 
methodic  teaching  which  should  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  pupil  and  the  main  qualities  of  his  musical 
equipment.  This  idea  consists  in  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  physician,  the  oculist,  and  many  spe¬ 
cialists  in  registering  all  cases  with  great  accuracy 
as  to  practical  data.  Buy  a  blank  book  of  tolerably 
generous  size;  one  that  is  ruled  is  preferable.  De¬ 
vote  a  certain  number  of  pages  to  each  pupil,  and 
keep  a  careful  index  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Enter 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  keep  a  record  of  their 
lessons  upon  one  page  to  aid  in  making  out  bills. 
Then  either  examine  each  pupil  with  more  or  less 
thoroughness,  or  compile  a  description  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  cases  as  observed  in  the  first  few  lessons 
in  as  close  detail  as  possible.  Divide  this  analysis 
of  their  capabilities  into  various  headings,  such  as: 
Technic,  Style,  Musical  Intelligence,  Experience,  or 
any  others  that  warrant  record.  Find  out  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  condition  of  their  technic; 
their  limitations  as  well  as  their  virtues.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  will  have  the  material  for  a  tech¬ 
nical  prescription  or  regimen  to  remedy  their  faults. 
Note  under  the  heading  “Style”  their  phrasing,  their 
various  interpretative  merits  and  deficiencies,  their 
comprehension  of  and  attention  to  dynamic  indica¬ 
tions,  their  rhythm  and  their  fingering.  Under  “Mu¬ 
sical  Intelligence”  will  fall  their  ability  to  memorize, 
the  accuracy  of  their  ear,  any  musical  preferences 
or  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  concerning  their 
temperamental  qualities.  The  heading  “Experience” 
will  naturally  include  their  technical  work  in  the 
past,  the  pieces  studied,  and  their  general  attitude 
toward  work  and  habits  of  practice.  It  would  also 
be  well  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  remarks  and 
recommendations  for  future  guidance,  the  exercises 
and  pieces  to  be  used,  as  well  as  comment  upon  the 
results  attained  or  any  corrections  in  judgment 
which  may  be  necessary. 

A  careful  record  of  this  sort  remains  as  a  definite 
statement  of  the  musical  character  of  each  pupil. 
It  can  be  consulted  for  advice  when  any  obstacle  is 
encountered;  it  will  show  everything  that  has  been 
accomplished  as  well  as  what  has  failed;  but  above 
all  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  direct  the  work  of 
each  pupil  by  means  of  a  systematic,  well-devised 
treatment  of  his  case,  with  the  possibility  of  instant 
examination  at  any  time.  There  will  be  no  groping 
in  the  dark,  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  path  to  fol¬ 
low.  Under  this  method  the  teacher  can  contrive 
a  logical  and  interesting  course  of  study,  designed 
specially  to  meet  the  precise  needs  of  each  pupil, 
making  due  allowance  for  his  individual  weakness 
and  shortcomings,  and  striving  consciously  and  in¬ 
telligently  to  overcome  them  in  a  determined  and 


well-regulated  manner.  The  teacher  should  make  a 
point  of  reviewing,  outside  of  lesson  hours,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  each  pupil,  and  by  thoughtful  consideration 
invent  fresh  stratagems  for  capturing  and  retain¬ 
ing  his  interest  when  it  flags,  or  encouraging  tact¬ 
fully  the  sensitive  or  discouraged  student.  While  at 
first  it  may  be  hard  to  make  each  “record”  complete, 
or  even  reach  the  correct  “diagnosis”  of  the  pupil’s 
case,  with  persistent  and  patient  use  of  this  tabu¬ 
lating  device,  the  pupil  will  be  led  much  more  surely 
and  rapidly  along  the  line  of  his  educative  purpose, 
and  the  teacher  must  inevitably  be  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  this  strong  appeal  to  a  more  rational  and 
systematic  exercise  of  his  professional  duties. 


A  CONFIDENTIAL  CHAT  WITH  THE  PUPILS 
OF  1904-05. 


BY  MARIE  BENEDICT. 


How  do  we  who  are  “taking  music  lessons”  think 
of  music,  as  a  serious  study:  an  important  part  of 
our  education  or  as  an  amusement — an  external  ac¬ 
complishment — to  be  taken  up  or  dropped,  to  be 
worn  or  discarded  much  as  one  wears  or  discards  a 
filmy  bit  of  lace  or  a  pretty  ribbon?  Do  we  prac¬ 
tice  regularly,  allowing  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
doing  of  a  fixed  amount  every  day,  or,  when  the  out- 
of-door  world  is  particularly  bright,  when  our  mates 
have  an  especially  attractive  plan  on  hand,  or  when 
we  do  not  feel  exceedingly  energetic,  do  we  let  the 
practicing  go  by  the  board?  Do  we  practice  an  hour 
to-day,  a  half-hour  to-morrow,  not  at  all  on  the  next 
day  or  two,  and,  perhaps,  if  we  are  siezed  with  a 
spasm  of  virtue,  two  hours  on  the  day  following? 
During  our  practice  periods,  do  we  give  our  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work  in  hand  through  every  minute 
of  the  time  or,  do  we  now  and  then  allow  our  minds 
to  wander  over  the  other  occupations  of  the  day,  our 
fingers,  the  while,  going  mechanically  through  their 
tasks,  and,  of  course,  not  doing  their  best  work.  If 
the  style  suggested  by  the  second  in  either  of  these 
three  pairs  of  questions  has  in  any  sense  been  ours, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  turned  over  a  new  leaf;  and 
the  appropriate  time  to  do  it  is  now. 

And  in  this  turning  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
to  rid  ourselves,  at  once  and  forever,  of  the  notion 
that  music  is  a  trivial,  unimportant  thing, — to 
realize  that  its  study  demands  the  very  best  there 
is  in  us,  the  keenest  mental  attention,  the  warm¬ 
est,  deepest  sentiment.  For  the  student  who  bases 
his  daily  plan  of  practice  upon  this  truth  music  has 
rare  pleasures  by  the  study  road,  pleasures  which 
ever  increase  as  he  advances,  and  which  he  will  find 
matched  by  few  things  else  in  the  busy  months  of 
the  coming  years.  But,  in  order  to  have  these  good 
things  for  his  own,  the  pupil  must  be  willing  to  give 
the  best  that  there  is  in  him.  He  must  be  willing 
to  set  aside  a  certain  period  of  time  in  every  day 
for  his  practicing,  and,  having  set  aside  the  time, 
he  must  faithfully  use  it  every  day,  allowing  noth¬ 
ing  to  draw  him  away  from  his  purpose. 

Further,  the  attention  must  be  concentrated  upon 
the  work  in  hand  through  every  moment  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  time.  You  know  how  the  burning  glass  brings 
the  scattered  sun  rays  to  a  central  point,  and,  thus 
concentrating  them,  so  intensifies  their  power  that 
they  strike  fire  from  the  material  on  which,  without 
it,  they  might  have  shone  forever  without  producing 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  spark.  So  is  it  with  the 
rays  of  our  attention;  without  the  burning  glass, 
whose  name  is  mental  concentration,  they  produce 
very  little  effect.  But,  with  this  glass  bringing  all 
our  energy  of  mind  to  bear  upon  the  thing  that  is 
to  be  done,  we  shall  attain  results  that  will  surprise 
us,  and  delight  our  teachers’  hearts. 

If  you  have  not  this  burning  glass,  you  can  do 
nothing  better  this  autumn  than  to  make  one  for 
your  permanent  possession.  It  may  be  made  by  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  habit  of  holding  the  attention  to  some 
one  subject  of  study;  if  the  thoughts  are  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  get  away,  to  play  truant,  bring  them  back 
again,  and  insist  that  they  shall  stick  to  the  work 
at  which  they  have  been  set  until  it  is  accomplished. 
Thus,  you  will  in  time  make  a  most  perfect  burn¬ 
ing  glass,  and  you  can  have  nothing  of  greater  value 
in  any  line  of  study.  With  use  of  its  power  results 
may  be  accomplished  which,  without  it,  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible;  obstacles,  difficulties  may  be 
burned  away,  which,  if  not  attacked  by  the  concen¬ 
trated  energy  of  the  personal  faculties,  will  forever 
bar  the  wav  of  progress. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY. 


Musical  Generations. 


One  of  my  pupils,  the  other  day,  confided  to  me  a 
mild  criticism  of  The  Etude,  and  with  the  air  of 
having  made  an  original  discovery.  Although  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  important  to  me, but  indeed  some¬ 
thing  that  belonged  in  the  ordinary  course  of  every¬ 
day  affairs,  something  true  of  every  paper  and  maga¬ 
zine  and  in  the  nature  of  things  unavoidable,  yet  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation  may  not  come  amiss  to 
those  who  may  have  made  the  same  observation  in 
a  critical  spirit.  It  was  simply  this:  Some  of  the 
articles  contained  matter  that  she  had  read  in  The 
Etude  during  past  years.  The  question  of  the 
amount  of  repetition  that  is  permissible  is  one  that 
confronts  the  editors  of  every  magazine  and  paper. 
This  is  especially  true  of  one  that  aims  to  be  a  source 
of  instruction  to  teachers  and  pupils,  whether  it  be  of 
music  or  any  other  department  of  study. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Round 
Table  realize  with  what  frequency  the  generations 
of  music  teachers  follow  one  another.  I  remarked 
last  month  something  as  to  the  necessity  of  repeat¬ 
ing  information  for  every  new  generation  of  teachers. 
This  does  not  mean  every  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years,  as  may  be  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
word  generation,  but  practically  every  year.  Think 
how  many  graduates  are  turned  loose  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  world  every  season,  from  the  various  conservator¬ 
ies  and  music  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pupils  of 
private  teachers.  The  ranks  of  the  profession  are 
augmented  enormously  from  year  to  year,  and  each 
and  all  of  these  fledgling  teachers  must  encounter  for 
the  first  time  the  same  difficulties  that  have  been  met 
and  partly  conquered  by  their  predecessors.  If  they 
are  wide  awake  and  progressive  in  their  instincts 
they  will  at  once  subscribe  for  The  Etude,  for  they 
will  have  already  learned  that  The  Etude  devotes 
itself  extensively  to  their  interests.  Then  as  fast  as 
they  come  upon  knotty  problems  in  their  work,  points 
in  which  their  teaching  experience  is  too  limited  to 
have  supplied  them  with  precedents  to  help  them  out, 
they  turn  instinctively  to  the  columns  of  The  Etude. 

Here  they  will  find  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
old  teachers  spread  before  them,  and  will  thereby  save 
themselves  many  a  fall.  But  possibly  they  will  not 
immediately  find  what  applies  to  the  particular  case 
in  hand.  The  question  department  is  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  and  to  this  they  make  an  appeal.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  question  has  been  answered  before.  The 
editor  finds  it  fully  treated  in  an  issue  of  two  years 
previously.  But  the  constituency  of  the  magazine 
has  vastly  increased  in  two  years’  time,  a  constitu¬ 
ency  to  whom  such  information  would  be  of  great 
value,  and  to  whom  the  files  of  back  numbers,  are 
not  accessible.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Editor  all  these 
have  their  rights,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  space  covered  that  contains  fresh  matter,  sees  no 
fault  in  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  repeated 
matter  for  the  benefit  of  the  ranks  of  the  younger 
teachers.  Indeed  it  is  no  apology  for  the  editor  of 
this  department  to  state  that  it  is  for  just  such  as 
these  that  the  Round  Table  exists. 

If  older  and  experienced  teachers  find  matter  of 
interest  in  it,  so  much  the  better.  Let  them  add 
their  experience  to  it,  that  the  younger  teachers  may 
benefit  thereby,  and  at  the  same  time  present  their 
special  difficulties  for  treatment.  If  the  Editor  of 
the  Round  Table  finds  himself  “stuck,”  he  will  call 
upon  the  Round  Table  constituency  to  help  him  out. 
No  one  person  can  have  had  an  experience  universal 
enough  to  cover  every  possible  case. 


Art  of  Skipping. 


Closely  allied  to  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of 
skipping.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  read 
everything  that  is  placed  before  one.  even  along  one’s 
own  line  of  work.  When  one  finds  that  what  he 


has  started  to  read  is  not  pertinent,  or  is  already 
familiar,  he  should  begin  to  practice  the  art  of  skip¬ 
ping,  or  at  least  skim  lightly  until  he  finds  that 
which  will  be  of  use  to  him.  By  thus  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  younger  musicians  and  subscribers,  he 
will  find  that  the  magazine  contains  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  new  matter  for  him.  In  a  technical  magazine 
of  the  nature  of  The  Etude,  the  wonder  is  that  so 
much  that  is  fresh  and  interesting  can  be  found  to 
keep  its  columns  constantly  filled. 

To  complain  of  repetition  is  equivalent  to  a  teach¬ 
er’s  becoming  irritated  because  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
peating  instruction  to  every  new  pupil  that  is  re¬ 
ceived.  And  yet  every  child  that  is  brought  into 
the  world  has  to  travel  over  the  same  road  as  those 
who  have  gone  before  him,  a  truism  that  holds  in 
every  department  of  human  activity  or  knowledge. 
Even  though  one-half  of  the  pages  of  The  Etude 
contained  matter  that  was  familiar  to  the  older  read¬ 
ers,  yet  what  remained  would  more  than  repay  them 
for  the  very  small  price  of  subscription.  Is  it  not 
amazing,  the  enormous  amount  of  reading  mattei 
that  can  be  disseminated  by  means  of  the  modem 
subscription  idea?  Each  of  the  twelve  numbers  of 
The  Etude,  for  example,  contains  as  much  as  many 
books  that  sell  for  its  annual  subscription  price. 

An  Important  Point. 

Speaking  of  the  repetition  of  information  reminds 
me  that  a  question  has  been  sent  to  this  department 
that  could  probably  be  answered  by  nine  out  of  ten 
of  those  who  read  it,  so  seemingly  elementary  is  it. 
And  yet  in  my  own  experience  I  have  known  many 
advanced  players  to  ask  the  same  question.  The 
question  is  this:  “What  is  the  meaning  of  a  cross 
similar  to  the  letter  x  when  placed  before  a  note?” 

A  simple  question,  to  be  sure,  yet  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  one  who  does  not  know  the  answer. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  that  should  be  taken  in 
regard  to  every  question  that  may  be  asked.  Teach¬ 
ers  sometimes  insidiously  develop  an  impatience  of 
questions  from  their  pupils,  which  I  suppose  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  they  get  tired  of  answering  the 
same  questions  so  many  times.  But  unless  the 
teacher  recognizes  and  checks  this  tendency  at  once, 
it  is  likely  to  grow  and  grow  until  it  masters  the 
teacher  instead  of  the  teacher’s  mastering  it.  When 
this  once  happens  the  field  of  usefulness  of  the 
teacher  becomes  very  much  circumscribed.  The  wide¬ 
awake,  question-asking  propensities  of  every  pupil 
should  be  encouraged;  for,  no  matter  how  trite  the 
question  may  be  to  the  teacher,  its  answer  will  be 
an  important  link  in  the  pupil’s  chain  of  informa¬ 
tion.  For  example  the  player  who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  cross  when  placed  before  a  note, 
is  in  the  way  of  making  some  bad  blunders,  blun 
ders  that  might  perhaps  pass  unnoticed  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  piano  piece,  but  which  would  in  reality  be 
as  bad  as  the  same  error  committed  in  some  familiar 
tune  like  “Old  Hundredth,”  and  in  which  it  would 
be  detected  at  once  by  the  most  untutored  lis¬ 
tener.  Such  an  error  is  exactly  analagous  to  the  one 
in  which  the  printer’s  devil  substitutes  a  wrong  let¬ 
ter,  and  renders  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  ridiculous, 
as  for  example  substituting  o  for  i  in  the  word  foil 
whereby  it  becomes  fool. 

The  cross  is  a  double  sharp,  and  as  commonly 
taught  in  our  extremely  faulty  and  inaccurate  nomen¬ 
clature,  would  indicate  that  the  tone  before  which 
it  was  placed  should  be  raised  a  full  step  instead  of 
a  half-step:  that  is,  if  it  were  placed  before  the  let¬ 
ter  F  on  the  staff,  the  key  known  as  G  on  the  key¬ 
board  should  be  struck. 

Before  considering  the  question  of  inaccurate  no¬ 
tation,  let  us  notice  the  question  that  invariably 
arises  from  the  foregoing  answer,  and  which  I  have 
found  many  conservatory  graduates  and  experienced 
musicians  incapable  of  answering  satisfactorily,- — if 


the  key  G  is  to  be  struck,  why  not  write  G  instead 
of  the  confusing  double-sharp  F?  Why  have  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  representing  the  same  key  ? 

Here  is  another  grievous  error  in  the  accepted 
modes  of  teaching.  The  pupil  should  not  be  taught 
that  the  notes  represent  the  keys  of  the  piano,  as  is 
ordinarily  done.  The  violinist  or  vocalist  need  know 
nothing  about  these  keys.  The  keys  should  be  only 
thought  of  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  notes,  a 
means  of  giving  audible  representation  to  the  written 
signs.  The  musical  idea  is  a  mental  conception  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  by  means  of  the  notes.  By  means  of 
the  keys  it  is  made  manifest  to  the  ear.  Even  the 
signs  thmselves  are  taught  in  a  bungling  fashion,  as 
being  various  modifications  of  themselves,  thereby  ma¬ 
terially  hindering  the  pupil  from  eventually  form¬ 
ing  definite  conceptions  of  what  they  stand  for.  The 
pupil  should  not  be  taught  that  F-sharp  is  F  raised 
a  half-step.  He  should  be  taught  that  F-sharp  rep¬ 
resents  a  definite  tone  in  its  own  family  scale  series, 
and  that  it  is  never  anything  else. 

In  the  scale  of  G,  for  example,  F-sharp  represents 
the  seventh  tone  of  the  series  and  never  was  F-nat- 
ural.  The  seventh  tone  of  the  scale  bears  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  half-step  to  the  eighth,  a  relationship  which 
is  represented  by  F-sharp,  and  not  by  some  other 
tone  that  has  been  modified  in  one  way  or  another. 
If  in  the  scale  of  G  it  is  correct  to  say  that  F-sharp 
is  F  raised  a  half-step,  it  will  be  equally  logical  in 
the  scale  of  C  to  say  that  B  is  B-flat  raised  a  half¬ 
step.  But  we  readily  admit  that  B  never  could  have 
been  B-flat  in  the  scale  of  C.  Neither  could  F-sharp 
ever  have  been  F  in  the  key  of  G.  Each  represents  a 
definite  fixed  tone  in  a  musically  related  series  of 
tones,  and  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  conceive 
them  in  this  way. 

This  brings  us  to  the  double  sharps  and  flats,  in 
which  the  same  considerations  hold  true.  Let  us 
write,  for  example,  the  scale  of  G-sharp.  This  you 
may  say  is  an  unusual  and  unused  key.  Not  so.  It 
is  generally  represented  as  A-flat,  except  when  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  temporary  modulation  in  the  sharp  keys, 
in  which  case  it  is  more  convenient  to  preserve  the 
sharps  that  are  common  to  the  two  keys,  and  resort 
to  double  sharps  for  the  new  tones,  than  to  entirely 
change  the  signature  to  flats.  Temporary  incursions 
from  one  key  to  another  are  very  common  and  gen¬ 
erally  account  for  the  use  of  the  double  sharps  and 
flats. 


1 


The  next  question  that  usually  arises  is:  what  ef¬ 
fect  does  the  F-sharp  in  the  signature  have  upon  the 
double  sharp?  None  whatever.  The  double  sharp 
is  a  sign  which  always  indicates  a  definite,  fixed  tone 
which  is  invariable.  In  the  foregoing  example  the 
F-double-sharp  falls  in  its  natural  place  in  the  series 
of  scale  tones.  Let  us  write  the  scale  as  suggested 
in  the  question  with  a  G-natural. 


2 


The  scale  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  tones  formed 
with  the  seven  letters  of  the  musical  alphabet  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  natural  order,  and  with  certain  fixed 
relations  to  one  another.  But  in  the  last  example 
the  F  is  omitted  and  G  occurs  twice,  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  scale  formation.  If  we  should  write 
the  scale  of  A-sharp  in  this  manner  the  result  would 
be  as  follows: — 


:  , 

2= - “  ~ ~ =R 

Is  " . -  - 

r  — 1 

This  would  play  all  right  on  the  keyboard,  but  would 
be  ridiculous  in  written  scale  formation,  for  the  let¬ 
ters  B  and  E  are  omitted  and  D  and  A  occur  twice. 
The  scale  correctly  written  would  read: — 
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Fortunately  it  is  not  used  except  for  very  temporary 
modulatory  incursions.  The  student  should  learn 
that  each  of  these  signs  represents  a  certain  fixed 
tone  in  one  of  the  scales.  No  accurate  scientific  un¬ 
derstanding  of  music  can  be  gained  by  thinking 

( Continued  on  page  Jf20.) 
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THE  ELRST  SONG. 


FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  BY  LEO  E.  HAENDELMAN. 


Rubinstein  was  very  fond  of  visiting  his  native 
Southern  Russia,  where  his  childhood,  if  not  a  happy 
one,  at  any  rate  a  lively  one,  was  passed.  Though 
his  talent  was  great,  it  developed  very  slowly  under 
the  direction  of  his  musical,  but  also  very  severe, 
mother. 

He  was  living  with  his  parents  at  Odessa  in  one 
of  the  poor  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  all  his  time, 
outside  of  the  obligatory  studies  in  the  school,  was 
devoted  to  musical  studies  under  his  mother’s  care. 
These  studies  often  wound  up  with  severe  punish¬ 
ments  and  always  with  bitter  tears,  sometimes 
shared  by  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  the  same  house, 
and  who  would  seize  every  chance  to  steal  into  the 
room  during  his  studies.  Occupied  with  his  diffi¬ 
cult  studies,  the  hoy  used  to  become  vexed  when 
he  noticed  that  little  Anne  was  hiding  herself  some¬ 
where  in  a  corner  in  order  to  listen;  but  his  anger 
could  always  be  appeased  by  some  mark  of  sym¬ 
pathy;  sometimes  Anne  would  bring  him  a  few 
chestnuts,  sometimes  very  rare  shells,  which  she 
gathered  for  him  on  the  seashore.  If  he  happened 
to  be  very  dejected  on  account  of  the  bad  ending 
of  the  lesson,  she  tried  to  comfort  him,  saying  that 
she  could  not  understand  why  his  mother  slapped 
him  so  often  over  his  hands,  for  he  played  so  well; 
she  herself  is  always  charmed  by  his  skill. 

“Oh,  no!  I  am  awfully  lazy,  and  I  even  hate 
playing  on  the  piano,”  sadly  the  boy  once  replied. 
This  confession  brought  sparkling  tears  to  poor 
Anne’s  eyes  and  served  to  strengthen  her  tender 
devotion  and  attachment  to  the  little  musician.  To 
make  easier  for  him  his  hard  work  and  to  divert 
him  she  tried  to  sing  with  her  small,  thin  voice  the 
melodies  of  his  exercises.  She  also  endeavored  to 
smoothe  the  hair  of  her  young  friend,  already  at 
that  time  long  and  disheveled,  for  he  never  cared  for 
this  himself.  She  would  also  put  in  order  his  music 
books,  which  were  always  scattered  in  disorder,  for 
which  his  mother  punished  him  very  severely. 

Buried  in  himself  the  boy  paid  little  attention 
to  Anne’s  cares.  Only  once  in  one  of  his  hardest 
days  he  came  out  to  her  in  the  vestibule.  She 
gave  him  a  chestnut  for  the  sake  of  comforting  him, 
and  he  caught  her  hand  and  whispered  in  a  tremb¬ 
ling  voice:  “Come  in  Anne,  nobody  is  at  home.  I 
want  to  play  you  a  song  which  no  one  knows,  and 
which  shall  be  known  only  to  you.”  The  children 
quickly  ran  into  the  room.  The  little  virtuoso  sat 
down  by  the  piano  and  played  for  his  true  friend  his 
first  song. 

Soon  after  this  Rubinstein’s  parents  moved  to 
Moscow,  where  the  boy  made  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  and  with  great  success,  too.  Afterward  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  his  name  became  known  to  every 
body,  thus  laying  the  beginning  of  his  world-wide 
fame.  Through  his  mother’s  unceasing  care  his  art 
had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  immortality,  and  the 
idyll  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  was  forgotten. 

A  few  years  previous  to  Rubinstein’s  death  the 
city  of  Charkow  was  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire. 
All  over  Russia  contributions  were  collected  for  the 
much  injured  inhabitants  of  the  poor  city.  Still 
this  cheerfully  manifested  sympathy  of  the  Russians 
and  their  willing  help  were  not  sufficient  to  save 
from  poverty  the  poorest  portion  of  the  ruined  popu¬ 
lation.  Then  the  idea  came  to  somebody  to  ask 
Rubinstein  to  give  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
population  visited  upon  by  the  destructive  element. 
A  certain  lady  learned  about  this  intention.  She 
was  a  widow  of  one  of  the  county’s  influential  judges, 
and  lived  in  Charkow  with  her  only  son.  She  under¬ 
took  to  persuade  the  great  artist,  who  was  ill  at  the 
time,  to  give  this  charitable  concert,  and  wrote  him 
the  following  simple  words:  — 

“ Highly  Esteemed  Maestro: 

“Poverty,  misery,  and  disturbance  reign  in  this 
city;  one  concert  given  by  you  would  be  an  inde¬ 
scribable  blessing.  This  is  asked  of  you,  in  memory 
of  the  good  days  of  our  childhood,  by 

“Anne.” 

The  next  week  the  town  was  in  feverish  excite¬ 
ment:  Rubinstein  promised  to  give  a  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  worthy  reception  of  the  great  artist.  People 
flocked  into  the  city  from  all  the  towns  and  suburbs, 
at  a  radius  of  many  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
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Charkow.  The  large  hall  was  crowded.  Many  in 
the  audience  who  had  often  heard  Rubinstein  before 
affirmed  that  never  was  his  playing  so  divine.  Out 
of  the  heap  of  the  flower  and  laurel  wreaths  which 
were  lying  upon  the  stage  it  was  impossible  to  see 
either  the  Maestro  or  the  instrument.  But  the  artist 
did  not  seem  to  notice  all  this.  He  was  sitting  at 
the  piano  as  if  sunk  in  a  deep  thought  and  only 
when  he  finished  and  the  hall  shook  from  the  steady 
and  enthusiastic  applause  he  rose,  thanked  the  audi¬ 
ence  by  a  light  bow,  and  gazed  at  them  with  his 
burning  dark  eyes  as  if  he  wished  to  find  somebody. 
Then  he  sat  down  again  at  the  instrument  and  began 
to  play  a  simple  song,  such  a  simple  one,  yet  soulful 
and  full  of  deep  feeling  which  was  never  before  heard 
fi'om  him  by  anybody. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  got  up  and  went  away 
with  another  light  bow  and  did  not  appear  any  more 
on  the  stage  in  spite  of  all  the  enthusiastic  and 
steady  calls.  In  accordance  with  his  wish  the  next 
morning  the  artist  went  to  the  railroad  station  un¬ 
accompanied.  While  waiting  for  the  train  he  sat 
in  the  hall — modest  and  serious  as  he  was  during  all 
his  lifetime.  A  lady  dressed  in  black  came  up  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  bouquet  of  common  flowers. 
For  a  few  minutes  both  were  standing  silent,  but 
their  looks  showed  that  they  recognized  each  other, 
that  in  their  memory  flashed  through  a  dream  long 
and  full  of  merry  and  sad  pictures,  a  dream  during 
which  the  once  lively  playing  children  turned  into 
grown-up  people,  who  will  soon  have  to  step  down 
from  the  life  stage. 

“Anne!”  said  at  last  Rubinstein  in  a  tender,  cor¬ 
dial  tone;  “thanks  for  the  friendship  and  memory 
of  me.” 

“I,  too,  thank  you  for  the  first  song,”  replied  the 
lady  greatly  moved.  The  bell  rang  for  the  third 
time  and  the  artist  had  scarcely  time  enough  to  kiss 
her  hand. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  GIRL  PUPILS? 


BY  EDITH  L.  WINN. 


Many  fond  pVrents  give  to  their  children  musical 
advantages  because  they  believe  in  culture  in  the 
home,  and  the  storing  up  of  usefulness  in  the  world. 
1  do  not  believe  in  the  sacrifices  which  certain 
parents  make  that  their  children  shall  be  trained 
in  any  branch  for  which  tney  have  no  fitness  or 
for  which  they  evince  a  strong  dislike.  Music  is  for 
the  chosen. 

I  know  many  musicians  who  are  not  by  nature 
musical,  but  who  have  sufficient  intelligence  and 
love  for  the  esthetic  to  have  won  some  laurels  in 
music.  If  families  in  moderate  circumstances  pur¬ 
pose  to  educate  their  children  to  support  them¬ 
selves  through  music  teaching  let  them  first  inquire 
whether  those  children  have  any  talent  for  the  work. 

“Is  it  worth  while  to  give  my  daughter  music 
lessons?”  a  fond,  but  penurious  parent  asks. 

I  answer  that  everything  is  worth  while  if  there 
is  purpose,  receptivity,  taste,  and  willingness  to 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Even  if  the  girl  may 
never  earn  her  living  through  music  she  can  fit  her¬ 
self  to  adorn  a  comfortable  home  with  her  maxi¬ 
mum  of  culture. 

Some  time  ago  I  taught  in  a  boarding  school  in 
which  there  was  a  large  vocal  department,  and  yet 
I  did  not  hear  more  than  one  good  voice  in  that 
school.  The  teacher  labored  just  as  perseveringly 
with  her  pupils  as  if  she  expected  them  to  become 
prima  donnas.  She  realized  that  music  study  in 
that  school  meant  merely  the  acquisition  of  some 
musical  taste,  and  the  bringing  of  music  into  the 
simple  life  of  the  home.  Too  many  recitals  were 
condemned  lest  these  young  ladies  should  miss  the 
first  and  most  potent  aim  of  music — the  adding  to 
the  value  of  life  by  the  refining  and  cultivating  of 
the  feelings  through  art.  None  of  those  young  girls 
went  away  from  that  school  with  fond  hopes  of 
becoming  a  concert  celebrity.  They  carried  into 
their  homes  the  songs  which  they  had  been  taught; 
that  was  to  the  teacher  a  cause  of  joy. 

I  was  once  connected  with  a  school  in  which  too 
much  attention  was  given  to  show  performances. 
A  pupil  returned  from  her  Christmas  vacation. 

“Did  you  play  for  your  father?”  I  asked,  for  I 
knew  how  much  that  business  man  looked  forward 
to  a  musical  evening  “at  home.” 

“No,”  she  answered,  “I  didn’t  feel  like  playing 
when  I  got  home.”  This  girl  was  one  of  the  hardest 


workers  for  appearances  at  school  concerts  whom 
I  have  ever  met! 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  found  that  pupils 
refrained  from  playing  at  home  because  parents  had 
no  taste  for  good  music.  There  should  always  be 
some  sympathy,  at  least,  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  some  personal  supervision  on  the  part  of 
parents,  or  the  music  teacher  will  find  her  work 
doubly  hard. 

Every  girl  who  loves  music  should,  if  possible, 
study  it  because  of  the  mental  elevation  and  moral 
betterment  that  musical  culture  promotes.  Life’s 
opportunities  come  not  back. 

But  some  parents  say:  “We  have  several  chil¬ 
dren.  All  cannot  study  music.”  If  parents  only 
loved  music  enough  to  live  simply  that  art  might 
have  a  place  in  the  home!  I  believe  distinctly  in 
leading  girls  to  value  their  opportunities.  There 
are  many  occupations  which  bring  to  girls  very  little 
return  for  money  and  time  expended  in  trainings 
for  them.  With  the  talented  girl  music  is  sure  to  be 
a  breadwinner.  Why,  then,  do  girls  study  music? 

I  will  begin  with  the  very  lowest  motives.  First, 
there  is  the  motive  of  personal  vanity,  the  desire  to 
eclipse  some  one  else  by  the  force  of  one’s  accom¬ 
plishments.  Then  there  is  the  love  of  praise  and 
the  desire  for  public  display.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Madame  Nordica  declares  that  these  are  the 
strongest  reasons  why  young  women  desire  to  enter 
the  opera.  Such  ideas  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  offset 
if  only  young  women  could  read  the  life  of  Jenny 
Lind,  Madame  Sembrich,  and  other  artists  who  had 
such  nerve-wearing  experiences  in  attaining  celebrity 
in  their  profession.  Do  you  remember  wffiat  Con- 
suelo  said  of  her  career,  in  George  Sand’s  novel? 
“I  have  learned  that  a  great  career  is  but  a  heavy 
cross,  and  that  glory  is  but  a  crown  of  thorns.” 

It  remains  for  teacher  and  parent  to  unspoil 
spoiled  girls.  Let  the  girl  develop  quiet  and  wom¬ 
anly  traits  by  keeping  her  music  in  the  house  as 
much  as  possible  until  she  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
a  public  life.  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  life  is 
that  of  the  career  of  a  woman  with  only  average 
abilities  who  has  grown  hard,  cold,  selfish,  and  un¬ 
happy  because  she  has  been  thrown  with  her  limited 
resources  upon  the  world  before  her  character  was 
ripe  for  the  test.  Professional  life  is  hard  enough 
even  for  the  artist.  Does  this  seem  discouraging? 
I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  so,  but  with  fifteen  years  of 
teaching  and  observation  of  American  girls  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  find  that  many  lives  are  made  un¬ 
happy,  if  not  spoiled,  because  girls  have  believed 
that  their  gifts  entitle  them  to  first  places  among 
artists.  There  is  no  first  place !  If  only  we  could 
see  that  many  a  quiet  home  or  little  town  needs 
us  much  more  than  the  great,  fickle,  seething  city 
which  finds  itself  bored  even  by  the  last  new  sen¬ 
sation!  We  seldom  fit  into  any  place  but  our  own. 

Why  should  girls  be  taught  music?  Mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  her  life  richer  and  the  lives  of  other 
people  richer. 

If  music  study  has  brought  us  no  joy  it  has  lim¬ 
ited  our  usefulness.  If  it  has  brought  us  envy,  bit¬ 
terness,  and  disappointment  we  are  weaklings  in¬ 
deed  if  our  lessons  of  life  have  not  deepened  our 
natures  and  broadened  our  sympathies  withal. 

Shall  we  send  our  girls  abroad?  No,  not  until 
they  are  ripe  for  study,  ripe  for  character  building, 
ripe  for  growth  of  heart  and  mind.  After  all,  study 
in  Europe  is  merely  supplementary.  Many  girls 
return  from  that  land  of  dreams  with  broken  ideals, 
shattered  constitutions,  and  “muddled  ideas.” 

I  do  not  believe  in  musical  cramming.  This  is  a 
day  of  educated  women.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  conservatory  students  ask  you  if  you  intend 
avoiding  seasickness  by  taking  a  train  to  England? 
Concentration  of  energy  is  the  secret  of  present- 
day  success  in  and  out  of  music. 

Should  the  delicate  girl  study  music? 

Most  certainly,  carefully,  and  wisely,  because  in 
delicate  organisms  often  dwell  choice  spirits  and  the 
subtlest  sympathies.  Music,  well  viewed,  and  rea¬ 
sonably  studied,  is  a  healthgiver. 

Musical  girls  make  good  wives.  They  are  not 
impractical  and  visionary.  They  merely  transfer  the 
discipline  of  their  study  into  discipline  of  a  well- 
ordered  home.  There  are  among  my  former  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  yours  women  who  have  been  good 
artists,  good  mothers,  good  friends,  and  generous 
citizens.  Mark — I  say  citizens. 

The  cultured  woman  is  the  noblest  product  of 
American  citizenship,  and  music  has  a  high  place, 
an  essential  place,  in  culture. 
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MY  OPUS  I. 


THOMAS  KOSCHAT. 

I  am,  indeed,  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  that  at  the 
early  age  of  8  years  I  had  perfectly  mastered  the 
church  organ;  that  I  could  barely  reach  the  pedals 
with  my  little  legs;  yet  in  spite  of  all  had  called 
forth  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  8  I  knew  as  little 
about  notes  as  a  baby  about  the  alphabet.  But  I 
had  sung  a  great  deal,  naturally  only  by  “ear.” 
Soon  after  I  began  to  sing  “second,”  with  my  strong 
alto  voice,  to  our  cook,  who  sang  Carintliian  folk¬ 
songs  very  wTell;  and  after  that  I  helped  our  hostler 
to  sing  the  bass  (of  course  about  two  octaves 
higher).  In  short  the  folks  considered  me  so  musi¬ 
cal  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  church  festi¬ 
vals,  I  was  allowed  to  carry  the  big  drum  of  the 
village  band  on  my  back,  a  distinction  which  flat¬ 
tered  my  pride  very  much,  since,  for  such  an  honor¬ 
able  office,  only  such  youngsters  were  selected  as 
could  march  in  strict  steady  time. 

Next  my  schoolmates  thought  they  discovered  a 
fine  quality  in  my  voice,  which  was  taking  on  a 
bass  character.  I  was  advised  to  get  on  good  terms 
with  the  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  Cathedral 
in  Klagenfurt,  so  that  I  could  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  music.  In  a  short  time  the  counsel 
was  changed  into  fact.  In  the  first  lesson  I  was ' 
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taught  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  value  of  the 
whole  note  from  the  half  and  the  quarter.  Indeed, 
I  must  have  been  an  extremely  clever  scholar,  since 
in  the  second  lesson,  in  my  own  way,  I  discovered 
the  B-flat  major  chord.  It  happened  thus: — 

My  teacher  was  rehearsing  me  in  a  little  folksong, 
using  the  piano.  I  noticed  that  he  struck  only  the 
white  keys.  He  was  called  from  the  room  by  some 
school  matter  and  left  me  there  alone,  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  would  be  back  in  about  an  hour.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  master  of  a  piano 
upon  which  I  could  thump  to  my  heart’s  content. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  try  to  pick  out  one  of  my 
own  melodies  which  I  had  often  sung  with  our  cook 
at  home.  I  hummed  the  tune  lightly  to  myself  and 
sought  to  find  on  the  piano  the  tone  with  which  I 
had  commenced  (it  was  F).  Then  I  counted  from  the 
lowest  note  at  the  left  of  the  piano  up  to  this  tone 
and  wrote  the  number  on  a  piece  of  paper.  In  the 
same  way  I  tried  to  find  all  the  tones  of  my  little 
song.  I  was  none  the  less  proud  because  occasion¬ 
ally  I  struck  a  black  key.  The  latter  I  marked  on 
my  paper  by  placing  a  circumflex  over  the  figure. 
Without  bars  or  note  divisions  my  song  lay  before 
me  in  a  kind  of  “neunae.”  This  then  was  my  Opus  I. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  showed  the  compo¬ 
sition  to  my  friend,  the  hostler.  He  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  great  mass  of  figures  which  he  saw 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  until  the  next  day  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  puzzle.  I  consented  with  proud  self-con¬ 
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sciousness.  But  my  false  friend  passed  the  paper  to 
the  village  schoolmaster  for  examination.  As  1 
learned  later,  he  looked  at  my  paper  with  its  hiero¬ 
glyphics  from  all  sides,  and  gave  it  back  to  the 
hostler  wTith  the  remark:  “Only  a  fool  or  a  drunken 
fellow  could  have  written  that  down  for  music.” 

In  1867  I  exchanged  the  retort  of  the  chemist  for 
the  lyre;  the  university  student  was  transformed 
into  an  opera  singer.  Now  it  was  my  business  to 
turn  to  music  earnestly.  I  buried  myself  in  mv 
studies  in  harmony,  and  in  every  book  I  could  find 
on  singing.  I  announced  my  progress  to  those  at 
home  after  about  a  year,  having  concealed  from 
them  my  change  of  calling. 

Among  the  letters  which  came  to  me  was  one  from 
the  father  of  my  boyhood  love,  inclosing  the  copy  of 
my  Opus  I,  on  which  he  had  written  various  ironical 
remarks.  And  as  a  sort  of  supplement  there  was 
inclosed  a  little  note  from  the  maiden  saying  tiiat 
her  father  had  forbidden  her  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  a  theatrical  vagabond. 

As  I  siezed  my  pen  to  write  a  letter  of  reproach, 
a  yellowed  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up, 
took  myself  back  to  the  time  I  had  written  the  puz¬ 
zling  characters,  and  my  interest  increased  so  that 
I  forgot  everything  but  the  work  of  transferring  its 
contents  to  our  present  notation.  It  was  really  a 
pleasing  melody  in  B-flat  major,  which,  in  default  of 
a  text,  I  hummed  through  to  “la,  la,”  accompanying 
myself  with  a  guitar. 

Sometime  later  I  concluded,  instead  of  writing  a 
letter  of  reproach,  to  send  to  my  false  lady  love  a 
little  poem  I  had  made  in  Carinthian  dialect,  in 
which  I  pictured  myself  as  parted  from  her  by  fate, 
and  told  of  her  virtues  and  loveliness.  When  I  had 
finished  it  I  made  the  surprising  discovery  that  it 
fitted  in  meter  to  my  melody  in  B-flat.  With  great 
satisfaction  I  sang  it  to  myself  with  a  soft  guitar 
accompaniment,  and  the  next  day  gave  it,  under  the 
title  “Karntner  Liab,1  to  a  friend,  who  several  days 
later  sang  it  at  a  concert  with  accompaniment  of  a 
male  quartet,  with  extraordinary  success. 


HARMONIC  PERCEPTION. 


BY  ARTHUR  ELSON. 


In  following  the  development  of  music,  from  the 
most  primitive  times  and  the  lowest  of  races,  we 
find  many  gradations  in  the  understanding  of  the 
art.  But  we  can  go  down  even  lower  in  the  scale 
of  living  beings,  and  find  some  animals  that  show 
a  well-marked  appreciation  of  music.  Ffitis  has  de¬ 
fined  music  as  the  art  of  moving  the  emotions  by 
combinations  of  sounds,  and  according  to  this  defini¬ 
tion  such  animals  as  the  dog,  the  elephant,  and  even 
the  pig  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  musical.  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  are  moved  by  the  same 
characteristics  of  the  music  that  give  pleasure  to  the 
trained  human  auditor,  and  if  we  stop  to  think  we 
can  find  many  reasons  other  than  the  presence  of 
harmony  to  account  for  the  pleasure  shown  by  the 
brute  creation. 

If  we  try  to  resolve  tone  into  its  elements,  we  find 
that  it  has  three  properties:  Loudness,  Pitch,  and 
Quality.  The  first  of  these,  within  limits,  has  little 
or  no  influence  on  musical  perception.  It  is  the 
second,  the  regularity  of  vibrations,  that  causes  our 
elemental  sense  of  the  difference  between  tone,  with 
its  measured  vibrations,  and  noise,  or  irregular  vi¬ 
brations.  Who  is  not  thrilled  by  the  beating  of 
drums?  The  sensation  is  actually  a  physical  one, 
we  do  not  merely  hear  the  vibration  of  drum-beats, 
or  the  roar  of  a  passing  train,  we  actually  feel  them. 
Sometimes  we  may  be  tempted  to  let  our  own  voices 
resound,  in  sympathy  with  the  physical  vibration 
that  moves  us.  When  the  canine  pet  of  the  house¬ 
hold  runs  to  the  piano,  on  hearing  its  tones,  and 
emits  persistent  howls,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  is  merely  responding  to  the  vibrations  that  thrill 
his  frame,  and  not  uttering  a  protest  against  the 
music. 

It  may  very  well  be  true  that  the  human  race  it¬ 
self,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  possessed  a 
crude  appreciation  of  music,  but,  like  the  dog,  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  vibrations.  To-day  we  look  back 
upon  the  music  of  early  Grecian  times,  with  its  rude 
lyres  and  kitharas,  as  something  extremely  simple; 
yet  if  its  simplicity  was  adapted  to  its  hearers,  its 
strains  may  have  moved  them  far  more  powerfully 
than  our  greatest  orchestras  appeal  to  us  now. 

1  Known  in  English  as  “Forsaken.” 


Such  a  condition  may  well  account  for  the  many 
mythic  traditions  illustrating  the  power  of  music. 
Orpheus,  with  his  lyre,  charmed  not  only  his  own 
kind,  but  beasts  as  well  as  men.  Krishna,  in  the 
Indian  mythology,  sang  with  such  beauty  that  all 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  listened  in  ecstasy. 
The  sixteen  thousand  nymphs  who  wooed  him  during 
his  terrestrial  sojourn  employed  music  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  each  sang  in  a  different  key. 

So  much  for  tone  itself.  The  next  natural  step 
must  have  been  the  perception  of  differences  between 
two  tones,  such  differences,  of  course,  being  caused 
by  dissimilar  vibration  rates.  It  is  hard  for  us  to¬ 
day  to  realize  what  this  perception  means,  for  we 
are  so  used  to  the  effects  of  harmony  that  the  per¬ 
ception  of  simple  melody  as  an  advance  over  mere 
vibration-perception  means  little  or  nothing  to  us. 
Yet  it  must  have  come  as  a  revelation  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  world,  and  the  spells  of  the  legendary  musicians 
may  have  drawn  something  of  their  potency  from 
the  growing  perception  of  melody.  The  Greek  modes, 
the  Indian  quarter-tone  scale,  the  Chinese  male  and 
female  tones,  and  the  evasive  intervals  used  by  the 
aborigines  of  America  are  all  of  great  antiquity,  and 
show  that  melodic  perception  must  have  come  to  the 
human  race  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  animals  possess  it  in  some  degree,  though 
this  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 

That  the  simple  sense  of  melody,  unaided  by  any 
idea  of  harmony,  is  still  in  existence,  may  be  seen 
from  many  savage  tribes.  Perhaps  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  are  the  Abyssinians,  who  will  sit,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  singing  the  not£s  C,  D,  E,  C  with  infinite 
patience. 

With  the  advent  of  melody  must  have  come  also 
the  inevitable  sense  of  rhythm  that  is  based  on  the 
recurrence  and  alternation  of  tones  and  accents. 
Here,  too,  it  is  very  likely  that  animals  share  in 
the  preceptions  of  mankind.  The  relics  of  old  Greek 
and  Chinese  music  show  a  plainly  marked  rhythm; 
but  it  was  not  until  well  along  in  the  middle  ages 
that  Franco  of  Cologne  introduced  his  system  of 
measured  notation.  The  perception  of  rhythm  in 
music  is  still  a  potent  factor  in  its  enjoyment,  and 
the  many  people  who  are  fond  of  dances,  marches, 
or  lively  “ragtime”  tunes  doubtless  derive  their  chief 
pleasure  from  this  quality,  in  connection  with  vibra¬ 
tion-perception. 

If  we  consider  harmony  as  dealing  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  tones  to  each  other,  and  not  merely  the 
actual  sounding  of  two  or  more  tones  at  the  same 
time,  then  much  of  our  early  music — in  fact,  nearly 
all  the  classic  music  of  civilized  races  before  a.d. 
1600 — did  not  really  aim  to  be  harmonic.  The  crude 
organum  of  Hucbald,  a  succession  of  empty  fifths 
and  fourths,  forbade  the  use  of  other  intervals.  The 
composers  of  the  early  Flemish  and  other  contra¬ 
puntal  schools  made  no  efforts  to  support  the  notes 
of  their  themes  with  any  appropriateness,  but  let 
their  chords  be  the  accidental  result  of  combination 
of  melody  with  melody.  The  term  polyphony,  in  its 
stricter  sense,  has  been  applied  to  this  style  of  writ¬ 
ing,  while  the  more  modern  use  of  chords  results  in 
what  is  sometimes  called  homophony.  This  differ¬ 
ence  finds  further  expression  in  the  saying  that 
formerly  music  was  horizontal,  while  now  it  is  ver¬ 
tical. 

It  was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  the  true  har¬ 
monic  perception,  a  realization  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  chords,  would  be  a  gradual  growth.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1200  we  find  Adam  de  la  Hale 
writing  to  please  the  ear  rather  than  obeying  strict 
rules.  Orlando  di  Lasso’s  works  are  delightful  to¬ 
day.  Palestrina  was  able  to  employ  all  the  skill  of 
counterpoint,  and  add  to  it  much  harmonic  beauty, 
just  as  Bach,  in  later  times,  could  bring  forth  har¬ 
monies  of  crystalline  charm  while  retaining  the  older 
contrapuntal  style. 

It  is  upon  the  understanding  of  chords  and  chord 
progressions  (whether  this  knowledge  is  conscious 
or  unconscious)  that  our  modern  music  depends. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  vast  difference  in  power  of 
appreciation  that  renders  some  of  us  musical  an  1 
others  unmusical.  If  we  look  up  the  relative  vibra¬ 
tion-rates  of  notes  at  different  intervals,  taking  the 
ratios  of  the  two,  we  find  that  if  we  limit  ourselves 
to  triads,  such  as  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdomi- 
nant,  these  ratios  are  very  simple:  s/a  for  a  fifth, 
*/3  for  a  fourth,  %  for  a  major  third,  and  6/6  for  a 
minor  third.  In  listening  to  a  chord  we  not  only 
perceive  that  it  contains  several  single  tones,  but 
we  make  a  mental  note  of  the  relation  of  these 
tones  to  one  another.  This  being  granted,  it  will 
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readily  be  seen  that  the  simple  chords,  with  their 
comparatively  obvious  relations,  are  the  ones  that 
ought  to  be  most  widely  understood;  and,  when  we 
investigate,  the  folk-music  of  nearly  all  nations 
shows  us  that  it  is  so.  The  more  intricate  chords — - 
sevenths,  diminished  sevenths,  or  accidentals — are 
understood  readily  only  by  the  few  in  all  lands  who 
are  better  trained  or  more  musically  gifted  than 
their  brethren.  The  most  expert  among  us,  the 
great  composers  themselves,  become  so  advanced  in 
understanding  that  they  go  beyond  their  time,  and 
write  harmonies  that  their  hearers  condemn,  but 
future  generations  grow  to  appreciate.  Thus  it  was 
with  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  and  thus  perhaps  it 
will  be  with  Strauss. 

Still  another  point  of  importance  is  the  chord- 
succession.  If  one  chord  be  followed  by  another 
that  retains  some  notes  of  the  first,  it  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  understood  than  if  the  notes  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  changed.  The  trained  auditor,  however,  is  quick 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  new  chord,  even  if  it  has 
little  relation  to  the  preceding  one.  The  acrimonious 
contests  of  last  century  over  the  works  of  Wagner 
will  illustrate  this  excellently.  Those  who  could  fol¬ 
low  the  rich  web  of  harmony  were  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion,  while  those  who  were  unable  to  do  this  found 
Wagner  a  sealed  book. 

So  thoroughly  does  harmony  underlie  all  of  our 
modern  music  that  a  perception  of  melody  per  se  is 
practically  impossible,  to  the  musician.  He  who  has 
once  learned  the  meaning  and  value  of  chords  will 
supply  them  unconsciously  to  every  unison  melody 
he  may  hear.  Let  the  reader  try  this  for  himself, 
by  having  a  friend  play  themes  for  him,  and  he  will 
see  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  get  back  to  the 
pure  melodic  perception  that  our  ancestors  must 
have  possessed. 

The  beauty  of  a  melody,  then,  by  no  means  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  theme  itself,  but  is  almost  wholly  a 
result  of  the  harmonies  implied.  Just  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  thorough-bass  writes  down  chords  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  numerals  placed  before  him,  so  does 
the  trained  auditor  supply  imaginary  harmonies  to 
every  tune  that  he  may  hear.  Keeping  this  in  con¬ 
sideration,  we  are  able  to  see  why  some  popular 
music  is  good  and  some  execrable.  Beautiful  melo¬ 
dies,  like  the  tunes  of  a  Mozart  or  some  of  the 
Scotch  and  German  folk-songs,  imply  chord-progres¬ 
sions  that  flow  on  with  infinite  sweetness;  while  a 
tonal  atrocity  such  as  “Mrs.  Cragin’s  Daughter,”  for 
example,  suggests  a  harmonic  scheme  of  the  coarsest 
vulgarity. 

Chords  and  their  succession,  then,  have  a  definite 
emotional  meaning  to  the  musician.  The  student 
who  tries  to  harmonize  a  theme  at  different  times 
would  probably  give  it  two  distinct  settings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mood  of  the  moment;  for,  within  limits, 
every  theme  admits  of  some  little  variation  in  its 
harmonization.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
several  composers  have  used  the  same  phrase  of 
melody,  in  which  case  their  work  can  be  compared. 
An  excellent  instance  is  found  in  the  opening  theme 
of  Bach’s  “Mein  glaubiges  Herze.”  There  the  har¬ 
monies  portray  the  direct  sincerity  of  joyous  adora¬ 
tion.  But  if  we  turn  to  Jensen’s  “Murmelndes 
Liiftchen,  Bliithenwind,”  we  find  the  same  notes  in 
the  voice,  but  the  harmonies  now  picture  the  tu¬ 
multuous  passion  of  love.  A  melody,  then,  may 
suggest  several  possible  settings,  but  they  must  be 
harmonically  attractive,  or  the  musician  will  pro¬ 
nounce  the  tune  trashy. 

Why  certain  chords  or  progressions  should  arouse 
certain  emotions  is  not  wholly  clear.  In  orchestral 
music  tone-color  has  something  to  do  with  it;  but 
that  is  not  all;  for  if  we  reduce  scores  to  piano  ar¬ 
rangements,  we  can  still  tell  that  the  cries  of  the 
Rhine  daughters  are  charmingly  attractive,  the 
measures  of  Hunding  stem  and  brutal,  and  the 
Valhalla  motive  possessed  of  lofty  sublimity.  Even 
if  we  cannot  explain  the  fact,  then,  we  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  it.  Through  the  existence  of  this 
condition  modem  music  is  animated  by  an  expres¬ 
sive  power  that  forms  its  crowning  glory,  and  after 
listening  to  its  triumphs  we  may  well  admit  the 
truth  in  the  words  of  “Abt  Vogler”: — 

“Consider  it  well:  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is 
nought ; 

It  is  everywhere  in  the  world — loud,  soft,  and  all 
is  said: 

Give  it  to  me  to  use!  I  mix  it  with  two  in  my 
thought; 

And  there!  ye  have  heard  and  seen:  consider  and 
bow  the  head.” 


THE  ETUDE 

THE  MUSICIAN-TEACHER  AS  A 
FINANCIER. 


BY  A.  W.  SEDGWICK. 


Financial  Neglect. 

The  musician  having  always  been  thought  the 
least  responsible  in  money  matters  of  any  known 
profession  brings  the  subject  before  us:  what  causes 
the  neglect,  how  may  the  negligence  be  remedied,  and 
what  will  be  the  best  way  to  become  a  better  man¬ 
ager? 

We  have  now  before  us  heart-rending  stories  of 
the  poverty  which  the  old  masters  endured,  and  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  it  was  not  so  much 
insufficient  earnings  as  unwise  expenditures  which 
caused  so  much  real  poverty,  the  life  of  Mozart 
being  a  fair  example.  To  be  sure,  such  genius  was 
little  appreciated,  and  the  remuneration  for  the 
amount  of  work  done  very  small  indeed;  yet  we 
are  not  at  present  living  in  an  age  when  art  is 
supported  by  royalty,  and  every  artist  of  to-day  is 
a  creature  of  circumstance  and  is  dependent  on  his 
own  business  capacity,  whether  he  be  successful  or 
otherwise. 

The  fight  for  existence  is  just  as  hard  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  for  the  competition  is  becoming  greater  with 
each  advancing  year;  the  real  chance  of  reaching  a 
higher  perfection  is  becoming  less,  owing  to  a  larger 
demand  on  intellect  and  physical  strength;  the  wage 
scale  for  good  teachers  is  decreasing,  because  of  the 
large  number  in  the  field  of  learning.  The  present 
day  music-teacher  cannot  wear  clothes  which  are 
threadbare,  he  must  be  as  equally  well  dressed  as  his 
fellow  business  companion  (if  not  a  little  more  so, 
for  a  teacher  should  be  well  clothed  at  all  times). 

Reasons  fob  Financial  Embarbassment. 

The  cause  of  the  musician’s  neglect  in  financial 
affairs  is  really  very  hard  to  define,  unless  it  is  put 
under  the  head  of  a  psychic  cause,  viz.:  that  the 
artistic  temperament  and  practical  business  sense  sel¬ 
dom  are  found  in  the  same  person. 

The  artists  that  make  the  best  financial  record  are 
the  ones  who  have  the  best  business  manager.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  general  run  of  music  teachers  cannot 
have  private  secretaries,  and  are  consequently  de¬ 
pendent  on  themselves  for  a  combination  of  artist  and 
business  man.  Our  artistic  tastes  may  suffer,  but  it 
is  positively  necessary  that  the  music  teacher  of  to¬ 
day  be  practical,  level  headed,  sharp  sighted,  and 
careful. 

The  remedy  is  made  by  conscientious  dealing  with 
ourselves.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  our  hard- 
earned  money  foolishly,  and  when  our  nerves  and 
minds  are  fatigued  the  best  stimulant  is  in  living  the 
strenuous  life. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  teachers  deal  unjustly 
is  to  allow  large  uncollected  bills  to  creep  up,  and 
in  the  end  fail  of  collection;  it  is  much  better  to 
lose  the  pupil  than  to  lose  money  that  is  rightfully 
due. 

A  subject  that  brings  a  great  amount  of  thought 
and  worry  among  the  younger  teachers  is  the  short 
teaching  season  and  the  relatively  long  vacation 
period;  of  course,  after  a  severe  teaching  term  a 
hard-worked  teacher  really  needs  the  rest;  but  few 
are  able  to  afford  a  whole  summer  of  idleness,  so  the 
vacation  should  be  a  change  of  occupation,  rather 
than  doing  nothing  for  a  length  of  time,  and  with 
this  in  view  might  be  considered  the  idea  of  taking 
whatever  chance  is  offered  in  learning  stenography  or 
bookkeeping,  that  during  summer  months  a  substi¬ 
tute  position  could  be  taken. 

A  true  piece  of  economy  is  to  take  an  entire  rest 
for  a  short  time  directly  after  the  teaching  season, 
rather  than  just  before  the  new  season  opens,  for 
usually  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  is  some¬ 
what  fluctuating,  thus  giving  the  mind  more  free¬ 
dom. 

Now  comes  the  consideration  of  a  musician  as  a 
real  financier  and  his  control  of  money. 

Expenditures. 

As  a  usual  thing  the  music  teacher  who  has  been 
generally  successful  is,  in  comparison  to  the  day 
laborer,  much  better  remunerated,  and  with  care  and 
foresight  his  earnings  may  be  put  to  a  very  good  use. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  study  which  music  demands, 
and  likewise  equal  expenditure,  the  subject  of  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  young  man  is  of  secondary  consideration 
until  an  income  is  reached  which  is  sufficient  for 


both,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  laborer  as  soon  as 
a  fair  daily  earning  is  made  he  has  no  more  to  con¬ 
sider  as  expenditure,  and  all  above  a  certain  rate 
becomes  free  for  investment.  So,  taking  study  as  a 
general  factor  and  its  cost  as  possibly  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  made  and  paying  the  best  dividends,  we 
will  consider  the  moneys  which  are  surplus  above 
this  and  living  expenses. 

Forms  of  Investment. 

Savings  Banks. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  savings 
bank  (usually  in  your  own  town)  is  the  safest  place 
to  invest  money;  as  a  rule,  it  pays  about  4  per  cent., 
and,  though  this  seems  a  small  amount  to  a  young 
person,  yet  if  some  advertisement  claims  a  10-per¬ 
cent.  dividend  you  can  place  it  on  a  10-per-cent,  risk; 
thus,  on  the  whole,  the  nucleus  is  best  started  in  a 
savings  bank,  and  then  after  a  sufficient  nest-egg  is 
accumulated  and  one  wishes  to  invest  further  it  is 
well  to  look  over  the  various  forms  of  safe  securities. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  I  will  enumerate  some  of 
the  best  and  safest  ways  which  I  think  it  possible 
for  a  young  teacher  of  either  sex  to  invest  his  earn¬ 
ings. 

By  looking  over  a  daily  paper  one  can  find  any 
number  of  advertisements  with  exceptional  dividends 
from  some  mine,  oil,  or  real-estate  stock.  As  a  usual 
thing,  the  brokers  are  backed  by  Wall  Street,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  investments  of  this  kind  present 
the  surest  way  for  small  investors  to  lose  the  little, 
or  all,  they  put  in  such  stock. 

Insurance. — A  practical  form  of  investment  is  in¬ 
surance  in  any  reliable  company,  and  the  best  form 
is  an  endovmient  policy  for  $1000  maturing  in  twenty 
years;  this  may  seem  a  small  amount  for  a  long 
time,  but  you  are  saving  money,  and  as  time  goes 
very  rapidly  a  thousand  dollars  comes  in  very  well 
when  one  is  forty  years  old.  A  recent  departure  in 
insurance  is  the  issue  of  $1000  5-per-cent,  gold  bonds, 
payable  in  twenty  years  with  compound  interest  at  a 
little  higher  premium,  ranging  from  $37.00  to  $44.00 
annual  premium  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years. 

Piano. — A  piano  teacher  should  by  all  means  be 
the  owner  of  his  own  piano,  and  five  hundred  dollars, 
more  or  less,  put  in  a  good  make  of  piano  is  money 
well  invested,  for  it  is  needed  at  -all  times;  and, 
should  conditions  necessitate  selling,  a  standard  piano 
will  usually  bring  what  it  is  worth. 

Benefit  Lodges. — One  of  the  different  benefit  lodges 
should  be  the  home  of  every  young  man  and  woman. 
The  yearly  dues  of  such  lodges  are  not  extremely 
large,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  benefit 
derived  is  very  helpful  in  times  of  trouble. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — In  every  large 
city  there  is  generally  a  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  in  which  one  can  deposit  about  $6.00  monthly 
in  a  given  series.  As  that  series  matures  we  find  we 
have  saved  quite  an  amount  with  4-  or  5-per-cent, 
interest.  This  makes  a  very  desirable  investment, 
especially  for  a  man  who  is  contemplating  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  home;  for  he  gets  a  fair  start  with  the 
money  saved. 

Supposing  the  student  teacher  is  planning  at  some 
future  time  to  go  abroad  to  study;  by  either  the 
Endowment  Insurance  or  Building  and  Loan,  money 
can  be  procured  after  a  stated  time.  In  the  former 
case  by  loans,  and  in  the  latter  by  withdrawals  at 
book  value;  thus  the  investor  is  safe  either  way. 

Real  Estate  and  Railroad  Stocks.— Both  real  estate 
and  railroad  stocks  are  practicable,  though  it  is  best 
to  have  a  friend  as  a  legal  adviser  before  putting 
money  in  them.  Real  estate  mortgages  pay  very  well, 
but  are  not  as  certain  as  others  before  -mentioned. 
Railroad  stock  of  the  best  roads  is  a  very  good  in¬ 
vestment.  The  shares  are  generally  above  par,  and 
as  new  stock  is  issued  stockholders  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying;  so  if  our  young  teacher  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  friend  in  such  a  road  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  for  him  he  will  do  well  to  take  the 
offer. 

Quite  a  wide  area  has  been  covered,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  teachers  will  make  a  habit  of  sav¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  each  week  and  deposit  it, 
branch  out  in  the  other  investments  as  advisable,  and 
by  practical  teaching,  practical  living,  and  practical 
saving  he  shall  have  formed  a  basis  for  stability  and 
content  in  later  life. 


If  you  aim  to  be  a  master,  to  be  original,  do  not  be 
surprised  or  chagrined  if  others  fail  to  look  on  with 
approval;  this  will  come  later,  when  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  show. 
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PROFIT  BY  YOUR  LESSONS. 

BY  THEODORE  STEARNS. 


I  was  once  fishing  in  an  obscure  trout  stream  in 
the  Hartz  Mountains  when  an  ancient  Izaak  Walton 
happened  by  and  brought  me  soundly  to  task  for  not 
watching  my  fly  more  conscientiously.  He  ended  his 
harangue  by  telling  me  that  some  day  I  would  thank 
him  for  his  advice — if  I  took  pains  to  remember  it. 
Several  years  later  a  piscatorial  excursion  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  brought  my  old 
friend’s  lesson  in  review  and  I  caught  a  fish! 

I  wondered  why  this  fugitive  lesson  could  not  be 
applied  to  matters  more  practical  and  of  more  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  finally  concluded  that  in  music  one  needs 
but  to  point  out  a  passage  that  is  characteristic  of 
two  musical  pieces  and  the  simile  will  be  plainly 
brought  home  to  the  pupil  who  may  profit  accordingly. 
The  use  of  a  startling  platitude  upon  a  pupil  in  order 
to  make  a  sledge  hammer  impression  often  fails  dis¬ 
astrously  because  no  tangible  example  is  shown  him 
with  which  to  nail  down  the  idea.  If  you  not  only 
show  him  how  to  catch  the  speckled  beauty,  but 
also  give  him  the  opportunity  actually  to  capture 
one  himself,  the  chances  are  that  the  trout  he  carries 
home  will  be  a  satisfaction  he  will  remember. 

To  prove  to  the  pupil  that  he  has  learned  some¬ 
thing  by  experience  is  infinitely  more  helpful  to  him 
than  his  tardy  realization  that  he  has  merely,  ape¬ 
like,  followed  his  teacher,  for  an  advantage  gained 
through  the  shrewdness  of  recollection  appeals  to  the 
most  primitive  instinct  of  the  human  race;  and  the 
man  of  the  Stone  Age  who  won  his  mate  in  fair  fight 
through  the  prowess  of  his  cunning  appreciated  her 
more  than  his  modern  relative  who  weds  a  June 
bride  because  it  is  the  fashion. 

Thousands  of  pupils  reach  a  point  in  their  studies 
where  progress  apparently  ceases;  hundreds  of  teach¬ 
ers  arrive  at  the  same  point  in  despair  and  things 
seem  to  be  at  a  standstill.  This  is  the  most  vital 
moment  for  both;  for  the  student  because  he  will 
lose  interest,  for  the  teacher  because  he  might  now 
jeopard  his  reputation.  Also  the  pupil  may  quit 
and  become  a  lukewarm  reference  instead  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocate.  Right  here  the  fingers  must 
clutch  the  rod  and  line.  The  pupil  may  have  just 
completed  an  exercise,  accompaniment,  or  what  not. 
The  new  lesson  promises  something  more  difficult — • 
something  new  and  that  seems  to  be  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  old.  How  may  the  old  lessons  be 
merged  into  this  new  task?  How  derive  the  profit 
from  the  old  to  the  emolument  of  the  new?  You, 
teacher,  who  have  wrestled  alone  or  have  had  only 
the  advantage  of  hard-earned  experience,  you  who 
have  studied  successfully  in  Europe,  remember  these 
facts:  that  all  life  is  a  sequence,  all  music  is  a  con¬ 
nected  progress,  and  all  teaching  consists  in  binding 
the  alphabetical  A  to  the  B. 

The  Teacher. 

You  must  now  turn  the  page  with  the  assurance 
that  you  can  explain  the  new  difficulty  of  the  next 
lesson.  Not  only  that;  you  must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  new  lesson  there  is  something  that 
has  been  gone  over  before,  albeit  in  an  easier  form. 
Right  here  you  should  show  your  pupil  the  increased 
difference  and  at  once  refer  him  to  the  foregoing 
passage  that  forms  the  simile.  For  instance,  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  overcome  the  mere  five-finger  exercises,  has 
proceeded  to  the  scale  work,  and  now  plays  scales  in 
thirds,  sixths,  tenths,  in  contrary  motion,  and  with 
suitable  accompanying  exercises.  The  first  etude  of 
Cramer  is  now  presented,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
the  pupil  is  apt  to  be  dismayed  by  the  apparent  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  new  step  in  his  piano-study  which  is 
now  opened  to  him.  Here  is  the  idea  crystallized. 
Point  out  the  fact  that  the  runs  in  the  opening  bars 
of  this  etude  are  merely  the  C  major  scale  in  sixths. 
At  once  the  pupil  wins  confidence  at  the  start.  He 
immediately  remembers  the  victory  of  previous  scale 
work  and  gains  courage.  Already  this  new  step  into 
higher  work  welcomes  him  onward  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  friend  in  a  new  coat,  and  the  first  disturbance 
in  the  pool  tells  him  that  the  trout  is  there.  Do 
not  hesitate  or  lay  back  on  your  oars,  and  do  not 
take  your  eyes  off  the  fly.  Teacher  and  pupil  may 
now  work  in  intelligent  communion.  This  is  only  a 
step  along  the  bank.  Time  was  wl.  n  to  “strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot”  was  sufficient.  Nowadays  we  must 
also  catch  the  sparks.  The  first  Cramer  etude  be¬ 
comes  complex  after  the  first  few  bars.  Then  come 


THE  etude 


bits  of  contrary  motion.  The  pupil  also  had  or  should 
have  had  contrary  motion  in  his  previous  scale  work. 
Here  the  new  issue  marks  the  departure  from  the 
regulation  scale  form  and  here  the  pupil  may  be  led 
to  see  the  value  of  his  past  endeavor  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  watching  that  fly  so  as  to  be  able  to  catch 
the  trout  in  new  waters.  A  raw  example,  possibly, 
but  the  principle  is  correct. 

If  the  pupil  be  more  advanced  and  plays  Beethoven, 
Grieg,  or  Liszt,  do  not  confuse  him  at  the  outset  with 
“expression,”  “temperament,”  or  “tone.”  Remember 
that  the  pool  is  wide  and  has  many  shallows.  A 
thousand  may  cast  their  fly  unsuccessfully  where  the 
shrewd  fisherman  will  find  game.  He  who  has  grown 
wise  by  well-directed  experience,  who  has  profited  by 
the  same,  will  select  the  still  waters  and  fathom  their 
depths.  To  refer  suddenly  to  a  five  finger  exercise  to 
make  a  passage  clearer  in  the  D  major  Rondo  (ex¬ 
ample  1)  is  pre-eminently  in  place;  for  the  average 
pupil  will  be  glad  to  recognize  the  old  E-flat  arpeggio 
friend  in  a  sudden  return  to  prosperity. 

Now  consider  the  little  lass  or  sturdy  lad  who 
starts  in,  dainty  frock  or  baseball-batted  fingers,  with 
that  vernal  enthusiasm  that  makes  us  all  wish  we 
had  our  life  before  our  teens  again.  How  can  we 
show  these  youngsters  to  profit  by  what  they  may 
learn?  They  pat  the  piano  keys  lovingly  or  grasp 
the  neck  of  their  shiny  violin,  or  sing  an  air  mamma 
taught  them  and  turn  to  you  with  the  questioning 
confidence  of  childhood.  Cement  that  interest  and 
make  it  unquestioned  at  the  start  by  appealing  to 
their  intuition,  and  that  is  what  we  cal!  in  older  folk 
“the  sense  of  experience.”  “A  burnt  cat  dreads  the 
fire,”  Christmas  never  fails  to  connect  itself  with 
presents,  and  the  middle  C  on  the  piano  or  the  E 
string  on  the  violin  will  always  be  remembered  by 
the  beginner.  A  twenty-years-in-the-future  maniken 
once  told  me  he  would  always  remember  the  E 


string  on  his  violin  because  it  squeaked.  Good! 
There  was  something  to  start  on  and  to  fix  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  matter  he  instantly  understood. 

The  opportunities  for  leading  the  beginner  toward 
self-cultivation  are  immense.  For  many  lessons  this 
can  be  a  simple  task.  Only  show  the  relative  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  keynote  of  the  scale  and  the  tones 
of  the  near-lying  dominant  and  subdominant  and  the 
idea  is  begun;  for  then  the  exercise  (2)  in  the  right 
hand  (piano)  is  only  the  same  passage  (3)  with  the 
hand  turned  upside  down,  that  is,  with  the  left  hand; 
and  4  is  the  same  as  5,  with  the  difference  that  the 
last  example  involves  two  clefs  instead  of  one,  and 
this  may  be  explained  with  the  assistance  of  example 
4.  So  doing  the  little  one  is  led  into  the  road  of 
profiting  by  what  he  learns. 


The  Pupil. 


A  friend  of  mine  studied  hard  with  first-class  peo¬ 
ple  in  London,  and,  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  hid 
himself  away  in  Bohemia,  and  there  he  composed  an 
opera.  Before  he  did  that  he  showed  me  beautiful 
compositions:  symphonic  poems,  intermezzos,  and  bal¬ 
let  music  which  were  chiefly  in  A-flat  or  B,  elegant 
music,  but  bad  for  an  orchestra. 

This  Englishman,  however,  was  a  fine  pianist  and 
loved  the  “black  keys.”  More  than  that  he  usually 
made  the  words  of  his  songs  fit  the  music  rather 
than  the  music  fit  the  text.  He  was  immensely  gifted, 
and  on  paper  this  opera  was  frankly  a  masterpiece. 
But  when  his  orchestra  came  to  play  it  it  was,  in  one 
word,  unplayable.  Briefly  he  had  east  all  his  tuition 
to  the  winds.  Previous  careful  study  under  compe¬ 
tent  masters  had  been  tossed  aside  and  the  profit  he 
might  have  gained  had  been  relegated  to  a  sfate  of 
innocuous  desuetude.  Unable  to  survive  the  failure 
of  his  maiden  attempt  he  sunk  out  of  sight  and  now 
conducts  an  unimportant  choir  in  one  of  the  canons 
in  Switzerland. 


It  shows  how  futile  it  is  to  acquire  experience  and 
then  deliberately  sebserve  it  to  feed  one’s  unclipped 
ideals.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  throw  broadcast 
your  uncultivated  efforts  with  effect  as  it  is  to  slap  a 
darning  needle  upon  a  stream  where  blue  bottle  flies 
are  skimming  and  expect  the  trout  to  rise. 

The  pupil  should  endeavor  first  to  find  the  radical 
difference  between  his  this  week’s  lesson  and  the  next, 
and  then  discover  the  similarities  of  both.  May  be 
there  is  only  a  bar  or  two  that  recalls  a  past-studied 
exercise.  Never  mind.  Is  the  new  exercise  or  piece 
in  a  different  key  or  different  tempo?  Seek  to  as¬ 
sociate  it  with  a  similar  key  or  tempo,  and  profit 
by  the  one  you  studied  and  which  now  bears  some 
resemblance  to  your  new  problem. 

Do  not  depend  entirely  upon  your  teacher;  for 
while  he  may  be  far  above  you  in  technic  or  experi¬ 
ence  he  may  not  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  ex¬ 
plaining  this  very  scheme  to  you  with  profit  to  you. 
They  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  Rather  seek  to  fill 
out  this  delinquency  by  your  own  effort.  Guide  your¬ 
self  by  what  you  know  you  have  learned,  and  not  by 
what  sounds  pleasant  to  you.  Every  half  note  is  al¬ 
ways  a  half  note,  no  matter  where  you  find  it,  and 
every  little  dotted  note  counts  at  least  a  trifle  more 
than  its  note  without  it.  And  every  rest  is  just  as 
much  on  its  dignity  as  its  equivalent  in  a  note. 

It  is  always  the  one  who  bears  in  mind  what  he  has 
been  told  who  succeeds,  just  as  much  as  the  one  who 
fights  manfully  for  what  he  earns  appreciates  his  gain 
the  most.  Failure  may  lead  to  greatness,  but  if  you 
remember  how  to  use  your  “fly”  you  have  been 
taught  to  use,  you  will  catch  the  prize  trout  of  the 
season,  whether  it  be  six  inches  long  or  sixteen. 


RELAXATION. 


BY  CARL  HOFFMAN. 


A  topic  for  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  sing¬ 
ing  teachers  of  singing  in  public  schools  was:  “Does 
singing  softly  benefit  the  vocal  organs  or  not?”  a 
text  for  a  short  homily  with  a  general  application. 
There  is  a  principle  applying  here  which  should  have 
made  the  answer  to  the  above  question  easy  and  cer¬ 
tain.  In  a  fine  performance,  whether  of  instrument 
or  voice,  the  one  thing  which  stands  out  clear  to  the 
observer,  intent  upon  the  work  from  its  mechanical 
as  well  as  from  its  expressive  side,  is  the  impression 
therein  given  of  easy  control  of  motion.  But  this 
control  arises  from  the  habitual,  constant  application 
of  the  principle  of  relaxation,  uniformly  alternating 
with  effort.  No  good  interpretation  is  possible  in 
which  this  principle  is  apparently  or  actually  absent. 
The  state  of  muscular  repose  is  the  fundamental  and 
normal  one  for  the  performer,  and  all  efforts  of  what¬ 
soever  kind  are  simply  departing  from  this  normal 
state.  We  may  say  that  the  performance  picture, 
from  the  side  of  technic  relaxed,  free,  ready-to-play 
condition  of  muscles  and  parts,  constitutes  the  soft, 
warm  background  out  of  which  stand  the  tonemaking 
efforts,  like  objects  in  a  landscape  painting. 

Out  of  all  this  grows  the  answer  to  our  text  ques¬ 
tion.  All  teaching  from  the  very  first  to  the  very 
last,  should  have  in  view  the  culture  of  sense  of  repose 
after  effort,  and  thereby  the  establishment  of  the 
habit  of  relaxation  as  a  normal  condition.  Begin  with 
easy  efforts  made  slowly  enough  to  admit  of  clear 
perceptions  of  alternating  rest  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil;  and,  these  ones  recognized  by  him, 
further  and  continued  progress  is  easy  and  safe. 

Most  pedagogic  work  with  music  pupils  fails  in  just 
this  direction.  Through  wrong  beginnings,  or  lack  of 
receptive  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  a  habit  of 
rigidity,  instead  of  relaxation,  is  in  most  cases  firmly 
fixed,  and  thus  the  softer  tints  of  the  music  picture 
are  lost,  unsympathetic  hardness  and  glowing  color 
taking  their  place,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tone-forms 
drawn  upon  the  canvas. 

There  is  a  psychologic  law  at  work  at  the  basis  of 
this  matter.  All  conscious  energy  can  only  be  best 
applied  to  special  efforts  of  fingers,  hand,  arm,  vocal 
organs,  etc.,  when  there  is  the  least  possible  diffusion 
of  nervoi:s  force  among  nerve-centers  and  associated 
muscle  groups.  By  mentally  associating  rest  with,  or 
as  consequent  upon,  movement,  restrictive  impulses 
and  movements  are  neutralized,  and  the  needed  kind 
and  degree  of  force  can  be  gradually  acquired  for  the 
attainment  of  true  expression,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  vocal  organ  or  of  the  singer,  health  or  growth 
of  muscle  on  the  part  of  the  instrumental  performer. — 
Eorm  Music  Journal, 
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EAR  TRAINING  IN  MELODY  AND  HAR¬ 
MONY. 


BY  DANIEL  BATCHELLOB. 


II. 


We  pass  on  to  listening  exercises  in  melody.  First, 
the  pupil  should  listen  to  the  melody  as  a  whole. 
Up  to  this  time  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  time  relations,  but  now  his  attention  is 
directed  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tones.  To  his  ear 
these  will  soon  group  themselves  into  melodic  shapes. 
Then  lead  him  to  recognize  the  motive  or  theme  on 
which  the  melody  is  built.  A  few  illustrations  will 
show  him  that  the  theme  often  crops  out  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  music.  For  a  little  child 
the  exercise  should  be  short  and  simple;  for  ex¬ 
ample: — 
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The  child  would  hear  at  once  that  the  theme  came 
in  three  times.  With  more  careful  observation  he 
would  be  able  to  tell  that  the  theme  in  the  first  meas¬ 
ure  was  repeated  in  the  second  measure  and  then 
after 'a  change  it  was  heard  again  at  the  close.  Take 
another  theme:- — 
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Or  the  theme  may  be  given  three  times  in  succession, 
like  this: — 
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Continue  this  exercise  with  all  sorts  of  illustrations 
until  the  pupil  readily  catches  the  reappearance  of 
the  leading  motive  at  any  point  in  the  melody. 
The  value  of  this  habit  of  the  ear  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  by  the  student  when  later  on  he  listens 
to  such  a  chorus  as  “And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,”  in 
the  course  of  which  the  leading  motive  repeats  itself 
in  the  different  parts  no  less  than  eleven  times,  be¬ 
sides  the  weaving  in  of  subordinate  themes.  The 
trained  ear  follows  through  all  this  complexity  an 
intelligent  purpose  working  out  a  grand  idea. 

After  the  clear  recognition  of  the  leading  motive 
in  a  tune  the  listener  should  be  led  to  see  how  every 
part  of  the  tune  bears  some  relation  to  that.  One 
obvious  relationship  is  where  the  theme  is  imitated 
at  a  higher  or  lower  pitch,  e.g. : — 
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Here  the  listener  notices  that  the  theme  is  imitated 
at  a  higher  pitch  in  the  second  measure,  and  still 
more  brightly  in  the  third  measure,  which  with  a 
simple  variation  leads  to  a  restatement  of  the  theme 


in  the  last  measure.  The  same  idea  may  be  worked 
out  with  a  more  florid  melody,  thus: — 


Another  bond  of  relationship  is  where  the  theme 
is  answered  by  the  opposite  movement,  as  where 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  is  answered  by  5,  4,  3,  2,  1.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise  the  pupil  should  listen  first  for  the 
imitation  of  the  theme  in  ascending  phrases,  then 
for  the  opposite  movement  at  the  close:  — 
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The  listener  is  now  ready  to  analyze  some  of  the 
well-known  tunes.  Let  him  notice  what  may  be  called 
the  question  and  answer  of  the  theme  and  its  re 
sponse.  Take,  for  instance,  this  kindergarten  mel¬ 
ody:— 


THE  ETUDE 


Here  we  see  that  the  first  answer  to  the  theme  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  conclusive.  Again, 
the  question  is  asked,  and  this  time  the  answer  is 
satisfactory  and  final.  The  same  thing  may  be  heard 
in  the  well-known  hymn  tune  “Innocents.” 

For  an  example  of  another  type  let  the  pupil  hear 
the  old  Scotch  tune  “Dundee”:  — 
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In  this  tune  the  opening  theme  receives  a  very 
decided  answer.  The  question  is  then  asked  in  a 
very  different  form,  only  to  receive  the  same  inevit¬ 
able  reply.  For  another  example  of  this  form  take 
the  opening  movement  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Songs 
Without  Words,”  No.  9. 

We  must  close  this  subject  with  a  few  hints  upon 
ear  training  in  harmony.  Let  the  pupil  first  learn 
to  distinguish  between  fifths  and  thirds.  He  will 
soon  perceive  that  there  is  a  certain  strength  and 
hardness  in  the  fifths,  while  the  thirds  are  the  source 
of  sweetness.  Next  lead  him  to  distinguish  between 
major  and  minor  thirds.  The  latter  will  be  found 
to  have  a  tinge  of  mournfulness  as  compared  with 
the  clear  sweetness  of  the  major  thirds.  As  another 
exercise,  let  him  compare  the  sweetness  of  the  thirds 
with  that  of  the  sixths.  He  will  probably  decide 
that  the  latter  has  more  of  depth  and  tenderness  than 
the  former,  for  example: — 
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Now  let  him  listen  carefully  to  a  chord  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  form.  First  play  C  and  G.  Here  he  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  strong  fifth.  Then  play  C  and  E,  which  he 
will  detect  as  a  major  third.  Next  play  the  minor 
third  of  E  and  G.  Then  strike  all  three  together 
three  or  four  times  in  succession.  After  the  ear  has 
been  rested  repeat  the  exercise  with  FAC,  and 
then  with  G  B  D.  When  the  simple  triads  are  un¬ 
derstood  the  chords  may  be  reinforced  with  octaves 
of  the  root  tones. 

Having  done  this  preliminary  work,  the  next  im¬ 
portant  step  is  to  show  the  character  of  the  three 
major  chords,  and  to  recognize  their  chief  tonal  rela¬ 
tions  in  harmony.  When  a  Tonic  chord,  or  “chord 
of  the  first  impression,”  has  been  established  in  the 
mind  it  gives  a  sense  of  stability  and  rest.  To  use 
a  sporting  figure,  it  is  the  home  base  toward  which 
all  harmonic  progressions  tend.  Opposite  in  char¬ 
acter  to  the  restful  Tonic  chord  is  the  Dominant — the 
chord  of  motion.  The  first  has  been  well  defined 
as  the  chord  of  centripetal  force,  while  the  second 
chord  has  a  centrifugal  tendency.  Let  the  pupil  hear 
the  chords  played  alternately,  each  being  well  sus¬ 
tained.  A  chord  is  heard  most  effectively  at  the 
end  of  a  cadence.  The  child  should  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  Dominant  Cadence  and  a  Tonic 
Cadence,  for  example: — 
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The  first  seems  to  say  still  go  on,  while  the  Tonic 
Cadence  bids  us  rest  content.  Play  these  two  c a 
dences  in  various  keys  until  they  are  quite  familiar 
to  the  child’s  mind. 

Next  introduce  the  Subdominant  chord.  It  will 
at  once  strike  on  the  ear  with  a  grand,  solemn  effect, 
“like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen.” 


Repeat  exercises  in  different  keys,  until  this  chord 
is  as  readily  recognized  as  the  other  two.  Now  play 
different  chord  passages  and  at  the  close  of  each  let 
the  listener  say  how  many  times  he  heard  the  chord 


which  he  had  been  told  to  listen  for.  When  this 
point  has  been  reached,  a  good  class  exercise  is  for 
one  of  the  children  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  to 
write  the  name  of  each  chord  as  it  is  played.  They 
may  be  marked  as  Ton.,  Dom.,  Subdom.;  or  the  solfa 
initial  of  the  root-tone,  as,  D.  S.  F.;  or  the  numerals 
may  be  used,  as,  I,  V,  IV. 

Having  learned  something  of  the  character  of  these 
three  major  chords,  the  pupil’s  attention  should  now 
be  called  to  the  way  in  which  they  act  and  react 
upon  one  another.  Here  is  fine  scope  for  the  imag¬ 
ination.  If  we  think  of  the  musical  composition  as 
a  tone  picture,  then  we  may  take  the  Tonic  chord  as 
the  general  ground  tone.  Upon  this  plays  the  light 
of  the  Dominant  chord,  while  the  Subdominant  is 
the  shadow  which  gives  richness  and  depth  to  the 
picture. 

In  hearing  the  progression  to  the  Tonic  Cadence 
lead  the  pupil  to  observe  how  the  other  two  great 
chords  after  asserting  themselves  boldly  give  way 
to  the  superior  claim  of  the  Tonic;  for  example:  — 
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He  will  notice  that  the  second  of  these  progressions 
is  the  smoother  of  the  two.  Later  on  the  child  will 
understand  the  reason  for  this.  At  present  it  is 
enough  to  call  his  attention  to  the  inversion  of  the 
Tonic  chord  marked  by  the  asterisk.  Let  him  no¬ 
tice  how  this  chord,  though  weak  in  itself,  slides 
easily  into  the  succeeding  chord  and  seems  to  give 
a  premonition  of  the  approaching  end. 

But  he  has  not  yet  heard  the  perfect  Tonic  Cadence. 
True  he  has  passed  through  the  shadow  of  the  Sub¬ 
dominant,  out  into  the  sunlight  of  the  Dominant  and 
so  home  to  the  Tonic,  but  there  is  something  of  a 
glare  at  the  close  which  is  not  quite  consistent  with 
absolute  rest.  To  correct  this  we  need  another  beauti¬ 
ful  chord — the  Dominant  seventh.  Now  let  the  pupil 
listen  to  the  following  illustration  and  detect  a  new 
chord: — 
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Here  it  will  be  seen  that  a  shadow  has  been  thrown 
across  the  Dominant,  which  prepares  us  more  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  rest  at  the  close.  Lead  him  to  ob¬ 
serve  also  that  the  final  chord  is  now  without  its 
brilliant  fifth.  Nothing  is  left  but  a  strong  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  restful  root  and  peaceful  third  of  the  tonic. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  the  young  teacher  who  has  faithfully  trained 
the  pupil’s  ear  thus  far  will  know  how  to  provide 
listening  exercises  for  further  progress. 

SEED  THOUGHTS. 


BY  FBEDEEIC  BURRY. 

Work  and  practice  will  make  the  impossible  to  be 
possible. 

Getting  right  into  a  task  will  show  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  were  purely  imaginary. 

A  change  of  work  is  often  better  than  a  rest  and 
just  as  restful. 

To  be  concentrated  is  a  good  thing;  but  not  to  be 
doggedly  fixed.  Stick,  to  a  certain  extent;  then 
change. 

Evoke  an  element  of  interest,  and  the  hours  are 
wonderfully  productive  and  pleasurable. 

You  must  go  alone;  you  must  let  your  work  at 
times  be  your  only  companion. 

Sensitiveness  is  not  a  good  thing  unless  it  is  under 
control.  Emotions  in  general  are  drawbacks  unless 
they  are  under  intelligent  control. 

Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  though  be  prompt.  It’s  easy 
to  cultivate  patience  if  you  recollect  that  the  days 
and  even  the  years  pass  quickly — and  still  you  can 
do  very  much  even  in  one  day. 

Faith  and  concentration  actually  work  miracles; 
they  draw  undreamed-of  powers  and  resources  from 
the  depths  of  the  invisible. 
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THE  ETUDE 


October  lias  a  few  names  of  high 
MUSICIANS  rank,  and  shows  men  and  women  in 
BORN  IN  every  branch  of  musical  activity. 
OCTOBER.  Some  time  should  be  devoted  to  play¬ 
ing  pieces  by  composers  bom  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Consult  Grove’s  or  Riemann’s  Dictionary  for 
full  information. 
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1.  Pierre  Marie  Frangois  Baillot,  violinist, 

1771. 

2.  Woldemar  Bargiel,  pianist  and  composer, 

1828. 

3.  Jacob  Blumenthal,  song  composer,  1829. 
5.  Heinrich  Schiitz,  dramatic  composer, 

1585;  Ernst  Haberbier,  pianist  and 
composer,  1813;  Heinrich  Ehrlich, 
pianist  and  writer,  1822. 

C.  Jenny  Lind  (Goldschmidt),  singer,  1820. 
7.  Bernhard  Molique,  violinist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1802;  Felix  Draeseke,  composer 
and  pianist,  1835. 

9.  Giuseppe  Verdi,  dramatic  composer,  1813; 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  pianist,  organist, 
and  composer,  1835. 

10.  Johann  Ludwig  Krebs,  composer  and  or¬ 

ganist,  favorite  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
1713;  Alexander  von  iSiloti,  pianist, 
1863. 

11.  Simon  Sechter,  theorist,  1788. 

12.  John  Liphot  Hatton,  song  writer,  1809. 

13.  Moritz  Hauptmann,  theorist  and  writer, 

1792;  Henri  Rosellen,  composer,  1811. 

14.  Sir  William  George  Cusins,  pianist  and 

composer,  1833. 

15.  Alexander  Dreysehock,  pianist  and  com¬ 

poser,  1818;  Angelica  Catalanl.  singer, 
1779. 

10.  Rodolplie  Kreutzer,  violinist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1766;  Arnold  Krug,  composer, 
1849. 

17.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  biographer 

of  Beethoven,  1817. 

18.  Baldassaro  Galuppi,  composer,  1706. 

19.  Adolfo  Fumagalli,  pianist  and  composer. 

1828.  , 

20.  Carl  Mikuli,  pianist,  1821. 

21.  Henri  Lemoine,  composer,  1786. 

22.  Franz  Liszt,  pianist  and  composer,  1811. 

23.  Albert  Lortzing,  dramatic  composer,  1803. 
24  Ernst  Friedrich  Richter,  theorist,  1808; 

Ferdinand  Hiller,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1811. 

25.  Johann  Strauss  (son),  composer  of  dance 

music,  1825;  Georges  Bizet,  dramatic 
composer,  1838;  Ernst  Eduard  Taubert, 
pianist  and  composer,  1838. 

26.  Joseph  Mayseder,  violinist  and  composer, 

1789. 

27.  Antoine  de  Kontski,  pianist  and  com¬ 

poser,  1817. 

28.  Henri  Bertini,  composer,  1798. 

30.  Carl  Lipinski,  violinist  and  composer, 

1790. 

31.  Max  Pauer,  pianist,  1866. 

*  *  * 


Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
THE  BOY  story  of  one  of  the  happiest  boys 

MENDELSSOHN,  that  ever  lived,  Felix  Mendelssohn. 

In  the  first  place,  when  he  came 
into  this  world,  in  a  German  city  named  Hamburg, 
in  the  same  year  that  Frederic  Chopin  was  born,  1809, 
his  parents  named  him  “Felix”  because  this  means 
happy.  So  I  think  his  parents'  dearest  wish  for  him 
was  that  he  should  be  happy,  and  certainly  happi¬ 
ness  was  the  good  fairy’s  birthgift  to  him,  for  you 
will  find  that  ho  one  ever  thinks  of  writing  about 
Felix  Mendelssohn  without  telling  in  the  very  first 
place  about  what  a  happy  boy  he  was. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  boy  too,  but  that  did  not 
amount  to  much ;  at  least  his  music-teacher  did  not 


allow  it  to,  for  he  had  a  very  wise  old  teacher  named 
Zelter,  who  knew  a  vast  amount  about  music — and 
abhored  vanity.  He  taught  his  pupils  all  about  the 
science  of  music,  but  he  also  taught  them  that  along 
with  being  musicians  they  must  be  men.  Hen-  Zelter 
himself  was  a  stonemason  as  well  as  a  musician,  and 
every  day  he  worked  some  at  his  trade,  “for,”  said  he, 
“every  man  should  work  some  with  his  hands,”  and 
he  earned  out  his  belief  by  laboring  among  the  stones. 
This  good  teacher  it  was  who  kept  Felix  from  the 
weakness  of  being  vain,  either  over  his  personal 
beauty  or  his  gx-eat  talent,  even  though  he  was  a 
most  remarkable  boy  and  developed  early  a  most 
wonderful  talent. 

Felix’s  mother  taught  him  to  love  work,  keeping 
him  and  his  sister  Fanny  busy  at  their  studies  from  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  bedtime.  This  made 
them  really  enjoy  holidays  when  they  came,  making 
holidays  as  much  fun  in  proportion  as  their  working 
days  had  been  serious. 

They  studied  many  things  besides  the  “three  R’s” 
and  music.  Felix  learned  to  be  quite  an  artist  and  to 
love  botany.  He  read  Italian  and  Greek  with  his 
sisters  and  practiced  jumping  and  ran  races  with  his 
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chums,  but  best  of  all  was  music.  Here  lay  his  great¬ 
est  talent,  and  many  wonderful  accounts  have  been 
written  of  his  playing,  improvising,  and  composing 
when  a  boy.  When  he  was  12  years  old  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  two  operettas,  five  symphonies,  a  cantata,  two 
pieces  for  the  piano,  four  for  the  organ,  one  for  violin, 
and  three  songs,  “besides,”  one  biographer  says,  “a 
multitude  of  smaller  pieces.”  These  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  Germany,  to  showT 
what  a  little  child  may  do. 

On  every  one  of  these  pieces  written  when  Men¬ 
delssohn  was  a  child,  as  well  as  on  his  later  com¬ 
positions,  are  to  be  seen  three  initials  “H.  D.  M.” 
They  stand  for  the  three  German  words  Hilf  Du  Mir, 
meaning  Help  Thou  Me, — a  little  prayer  to  God  at  the 
beginning  of  every  task,  showing  how7  well  the  child 
had  learned  the  lesson  that  no  one  of  us  must  un¬ 
dertake  any  slightest  duty  without  first  asking  God’s 
aid.  (I  wonder  how  many  of  the  little  readers  of 
The  Etude  send  up  some  such  little  prayer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  practice  hour.) 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  helped  to  make 
Mendelssohn  a  happy  boy:  being  always  industrious, 
being  always  a  good  boy,  and  being  kept  from  vanity. 

Of  course  he  was  tempted  to  be  vain  and  to  think 
a  great  deal  of  himself  and  his  accomplishments.  He 
used  to  get  an  orchestra  together  (they  used  to  have 
musicales  at  his  house  every  Sunday)  for  the  purpose 
of  practicing  the  music  which  he  had  composed,  and 
he  would  stand  up  on  a  chair  conducting  the  playing 
of  musicians  much  bigger  and  older  than  himself,  with 
his  long  brown  curls  bobing  around  a  face  as  solemn 
and  important  as  an  owl’s,  while  fond  relatives  and 
friends  sat  around  and  said  pretty,  admiring  things 
about  him.  Enough  to  make  any  boy  vain. 


Then  Herr  Zelter  would  come  in  and  say,  “Tut,  tut, 
you’re'  making  a  Miss  Nancy  of  the  boy,”  and 
threaten  that  he  would  never  give  the  boy  another 
lesson  if  they  did  not  stop  spoiling  him.  He  would 
find  all  manner  of  faults  in  the  'music  which  Felix 
had  been  so  confidently  conducting,  and  the  boy 
would  have  to  jump  down  from  his  elevated  position 
and  sit  humbly  down  to  desk  or  piano  to  work  harder 
than  before,  for  he  found  that  it  was  really  more 
worth  while  to  gain  one  word  of  praise  from  this 
great  master  than  whole  volumes  of  flattery  from 
anyone  else. 

This  Master  Zelter  brought  Felix  to  visit  an  old 
friend  of  his,  one  Goethe,  greatest  of  German  poets, 
and  Goethe  became  a  lifelong  friend,  teaching  him 
many  things.  When  he  grew  up  Mendelssohn  set  to 
music  Goethe’s  poem,  the  “Walpurgis  Night.” 

Another  lifelong  friend  of  Mendelssohn's  was 
Shakespeare,  who,  though  he  had  been  dead  for  many 
years,  yet  seemed  a  living,  breathing  reality  to  the 
boy,  so  that  he  said  that  as  a  child  he  fairly  lived  in 
Shakespeare’s  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  and 
seemed  to  breath  in  the  very  essence  of  its  spirit.  To 
this,  also,  he  made  beautiful  music. 

Mendelssohn  loved  whatever  was  sweet  and  dainty, 
wholesome  and  holy,  and  these  tastes  grew  with  him 
to  manhood,  so  that  his  best  work  was  in  delicate 
things  like  the  “Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  aqd  the 
“Songs  Without  Words,”  and  in  his  religious  writ¬ 
ings,  the  oratorios,  anthems,  etc. 

Also  he  kept  his  childish  taste  for  sweets  in  a  real 
sense,  for  a  friend  of  his,  telling  about  a  festival  at 
which  Mendelssohn  conducted  one  of  his  own  ora¬ 
torios,  says  that  his  conductor’s  desk  was  “garlanded 
with  flowers,”  and  that  beside  his  music  was  a  pack¬ 
age  of  sweetmeats  from  which  he  helped  himself  anon 
with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  conducted. 

He  was  very  dainty  and  nice  about  his  personal 
appearance,  too.  After  he  grew  too  old  to  wear  long, 
brown  curls  he  went  to  London  and  cultivated  a  small 
and  curly  board,  which  he  wore  in  a  very  modified 
imitation  of  a  fashion  then  known  in  England  as 
"Piccadilly  weepers.” 

Mendelssohn  was  successful  because,  although  lie 
was  of  a  wealthy  family,  lived  in  a  beautiful  house, 
with  a  “Garden  House”  where  Felix  and  his  sisters 
used  to  “run  a  newspaper,”  and  could  travel  whither 
he  would,  he  was  always  industrious.  He  used  to 
carry  a  portable  piano  about  with  him  when  traveling 
and  practice  on  trains  and  coaches,  and  he  wrote 
music  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  under  many  and  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances.  He  was  industrious.  Add  to  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  good,  and  you  have  the  ■whole 
and  entire  reason  for  his  success.  There  is  no  better 
combination  than  virtue  and  industry. 

If  you  wish  to  know  about  Mendelssohn  after  he 
grew  up  read  Rockstro’s  “Life  of  Mendelssohn”  in 

the  “Great  Musicians  Series.” — Helena  Maguire. 

*  *  ■» 

I  have  one  boy  pupil  of  10  who 
BE  HONEST,  ranks  with  George  Washington,  if 
you  still  believe  the  tale  of  the 
hatchet.  I  always  know  exactly  how  the  week’s 
practice  has  gone.  When  another  would  try  to  get 
through  a  lesson  as  well  as  possible  to  make  a  good 
showing,  Edwin  will  say  “I  have  not  practiced  very 
well  this  week.  Mama  thinks  I  have,  but  really  I 
haven’t.”  Or  if  the  case  be  opposite — he  thinks  he 
has  practiced  “Oh — pretty  well.”  But  he  never  uses 
an  excuse  to  shirk  work,  for  he  is  as  faithful  as  he 
is  honest. 

I  believe  pupils  make  a  mistake  in  not  explaining 
when  there  is  a  good  reason  for  not  practicing.  A 
friend  said  recently  in  my  hearing  to  our  former 
teacher: — 

“I  remember  once  when  you  nearly  broke  my  heart. 
I  had  been  sick  all  the  week  and  unable  to  practice, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you  so.  Then  when  I  had 
such  a  poor  lesson,  you  gave  me  the  most  thorough 
scolding  I  ever  had.  It  nearly  broke  my  heart,  for  I 
didn’t  deserve  it.” 

“You  foolish  girl,”  said  the  teacher.  “Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me?  You  would  have  found  me  very  reason¬ 
able.  But  I  am  not  supposed  to  make  allowances.  I 
expect  a  good  lesson,  and  I  must  see  to  it  that  you 
have  it.  When  there  is  a  good  excuse,  you  must  say 
so.” 

There  arises  in  my  mind  this  question:  Do  I  make 
too  little  allowance  or  too  much  for  a  poor  lesson? 
Do  my  pupils  excuse  themselves  too  often  from  their 
work,  relying  on  my  leniency  toward  valid  excuses? 
Do  I  shirk  when  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  “scold?” — 
Eva  Higgins  Marsh. 


A  small  boy  had  been  working 
THE  BOY’S  three  weeks  on  a  study  written  in 
OWN  IDEA,  triplet  form,  in  this  way:  C,  D,  E; 

D,  E,  F;  E,  F,  G;  and  so  on  through 
the  octave.  It  was  played  with  all  sets  of  fingers. 
The  first  week  he  practiced  with  high  finger  action; 
the  second  week  adding  the  quiet  hand,  keeping  all 
fingers  in  contact  with  the  keys  and  depressing  keys 
one  by  one;  the  third  week  both  of  these  touches 
were  practiced  and  a  finger  staccato  added.  Now  he 
was  to  play  the  whole  study  quickly.  The  first  trial 
was  unsuccessful,  being  very  uneven  and  not  showing 
evidence  of  all  the  preparatory  work. 

In  order  to  give  him  an  idea  as  to  how  it  should 
go  I  put  my  hand  beside  his  and  played.  “O!”  he 
ejaculated,  “it  is  like  the  train  when  you  are  on 
grandpa’s  hill;  it  looks  like  it  was  just  creeping 
along,  but  you  know  it  is  going  awful  fast.”  So  we 
pretended  his  hand  was  the  train,  that  it  must  go 
very  quietly,  but  quickly.  He  caught  the  idea  read¬ 
ily,  playing  much  smoother  than  the  first  time  and 
with  a  great  deal  more  speed.  Why?  Probably  be¬ 
cause,  when  simply  told  to  play  faster,  in  his  anxiety 
to  do  so  the  muscles  tightened.  Now  keeping  the  pic- 
.  ture  of  the  quietly  moving  train  in  mind,  yet  know¬ 
ing  it  was  covering  ground  rapidly,  he  unconsciously 
allowed  his  fingers  to  glide  over  the  keys  in  a  clever 
imitation. — May  Crawford. 

*  #  * 

John  Howard  Payne 
LITTLE  STORIES  was  born  in  the  great  city 

ABOUT  GREAT  SONGS,  of  New  York,  June  29, 
I.  Home,  Sweet  Home.  1792.  He  is  said  to  have 

been  a  very  handsome 
boy,  and,  what  was  better  still,  was  very  gentlemanly 
and  polite.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  play¬ 
mates  and  when  they  played  “soldier”  and  “going 
to  war”  he  was  always  chosen  to  be  captain  of  their 
military  company. 

One  day  a  great  general,  Major-General  Elliot,  was 
reviewing  a  company  of  soldiers  who  had  really  been 
to  war.  He  had  seen  John  commanding  his  little 
company,  and  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  in¬ 
vited  them  all  to  march  on  to  the  field,  and  drill 
with  the  old  soldiers.  How  proud  those  little  boys 
must  have  been  of  their  little  captain! 

After  he  left  school  he  tx-ied  doing  diffei'ent  kinds 
of  work,  but  he  could  act  characters  in  plays  at  the 
theater  better  than  anything  else.  That  means  “mak¬ 
ing  believe”  be  somebody  else.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  sailed  away  across  the  ocean  to  England 
to  be  an  actor  in  Drury  Lane  Theater.  While  he  was 
there  he  wrote  several  plays  himself  that  people 
praised  very  much,  but  he  never  could  seem  to  get 
much  money,  and  he  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place,  poor  and  homeless. 

After  many  sad  years,  he  wrote  the  words  of  a 
song  which  was  sung  in  an  opera  at  another  large 
theater.  He  was  to  have  received  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  it,  but  he  never  got  it,  al¬ 
though  the  people  who  pi-inted  the  song  were  made 
very  rich  from  the  sale  of  it. 

So  he  came  back  to  New  York,  his  old  home.  At 
the  end  of  nine  years  more  of  poverty,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  American  Consul  at  Tunis,  where  he  died, 
April  10,  1852.  You  may  think  that  was  a  very  fine 
position, »but  how  would  you  like  to  leave  your  home 
and  all  your  friends? 

Often  during  his  career  he  was  hungry  and  cold, 
with  no  money  to  buy  food  or  shelter.  Read  his 
poem,  to  see  what  he  says  himself  about  his  dear 
home,  and  think  how  happy  you  should  be  that  you 
have  one. — E.  H.  Dunham. 
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Dr.  Teacher  has  just 
THE  MUSICAL  gone,  and  she  has  given  me 

APOTHECARY  SHOP,  a  lot  of  medicine  to  take. 

She  tells  me  I  am  very  sick, 
that  there  is  the  disease  of  bad  rhythm,  and  for  this 
I  must  take  large  doses  of  the  bottle  marked  “Count¬ 
ing”;  a  serious  affection — poor  fingering, — for  this  I 
must  take  from  the  bottle  marked  “Careful  Atten¬ 
tion”;  my  wrist  work  is  careless, — for  this  I  must 
take  a  dose  from  the  bottle  marked  “Daily  Work”; 
and  another  trouble  that  affects  me  is  weak  thumb; 
for  this  I  use  from  the  bottle  marked  “Thumb  Prac¬ 
tice.”  I  have  to  take  some  out  of  each  bottle  every 
day  and  after  that  I  may  have  the  candy  out  of  the 
box  marked  “Candy.” 


I  thought  I  would  leave  the  bottles  of  medicine 
untouched  and  eat  the  candy.  But  mother  said,  “If 
you  were  sick  in  bed  and  our  Doctor  were  to  come, 
you  would  find  that  the  only  way  to  get  well  is  to 
take  his  medicine.  After  each  dose  you  might  take  a 
little  candy,  to  give  a  pleasant  taste.  Now,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place,  eat  candy 
(play  pieces)  all  day  and  never  get  better  (become  a 
fine  player)  or  take  what  Dr.  Teacher  says  (daily 
practice)  I  must  and  become  strong?  What  must  I 
do? — Katherine  Morgan. 

*  *  * 

She  is  a  dear  little  Norse  girl,  with  a 
HARD  face  like  a  lily,  and  is  only  7  years 
PILLOWS,  old.  On  one  of  those  unexpected  warm 
days  which  we  sometimes  have  in  spring 
when  the  Southwind  blows  away  all  of  one’s  energy, 
she  sat  down  to  the  piano  with  a  gentle  sigh.  To 
get  her  interested  in  something  besides  the  heat  the 
lesson  was  begun  with  a  little  duet;  then  we  took  up 
the  study,  and  ixow  when  it  was  time  for  the  finger 
exercise  she  was  getting  tired.  When  she  is  tired 
her  hand  is  inclined  to  stiffen.  She  began  bravely, 
resting  her  tiny  fingers  lightly  on  the  keys.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  to  be  done  was  the  sinking  of  each  key  four 
times  very  softly  and  without  lifting  the  finger  from 
the  key.  As  she  neared  the  end  there  was  an  appar¬ 
ent  effort  as  the  key  went  down.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  what  the  trouble  was  she  turned  a 
beaming  face  to  me,  saying:  “Did  you  ever  stay  any 
place  where  they  gave  you  one  of  those  hard  pillows 
to  sleep  on?”  Yes,  I  had  been  so  unfortunate. 
“Well,”  she  continued,  “toward  the  last  it  felt  like 
every  key  had  a  hard  pillow  under  it.” 

“Now,”  I  said,  “let  us  try  the  other  hand,  and 
pretend  each  key  has  a  tiny  down  cushion  and  see 
how  easily  the  key  will  sink  into  it.” 

And  I  have  used  the  suggestion  since  with  good 
effect.  When  a  child  is  inclined  to  make  hard  work 
of  sinking  the  key,  or  when  a  harsh  tone  is  produced, 
often  if  told  to  imagine  the  keys  are  being  pressed 
into  a  downy  bed,  the  tone  will  become  more  mellow 
or  the  muscles  be  loosened. 

It  was  this  same  little  gixd  who,  on  being  questioned 
as  to  how  she  could  distinguish  the  whole  from  the 
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half  note,  replied:  “Well,  the  half  note  has  a  stool 
to  sit  on,  and  the  whole  one  hasn’t.” — May  Craicford. 
*  #  * 

John  had  played  one  exercise 
A  PERFECT  through,  when  he  turned  to  me: — 
LESSON.  “Do  you  think  my  lesson  is  per¬ 

fect? 

“I  can’t  tell  yet,”  I  answered.  “You  must  play  it 
all  through  first.  Besides,  ‘perfect’  is  a  hard  thing 
to  say  honestly.” 

“But  do  you  think  it  will  be?”  It  was  such  an 
eager  face,  and  my  heart  warmed  toward  the  little 
lad. 

“Play  it  all  through,”  I  said,  kindly.  But,  sad  to 
say,  the  last  was  worse  than  /the  first.  “Why  so 
anxious?”  I  asked  as  his  face  fell. 

“Papa  said  I  could  have  a  quai'ter  if  I  had  a  pei-- 
fect  lesson.” 

“But  by  working  hard,  by  another  week  you  may 
have  it  perfect,”  and  I  pointed  out  the  weak  places. 

“It  won’t  do  any  good;  I  don’t  care  about  it!” 
said  John,  all  his  ardor  gone.  “I  needed  it  this  week 
to  go  to  the  pony  show.” 

This  was  months  ago.  Now  John  anxiously  watches 
the  marks  in  a  little  note  book,  tied  to  his  book  in 
which  percentages  are  marked  for  different  features 
of  the  day’s  lesson:  position  fingering,  scales,  piece, 
review,  etc.  And  now  he  is  as  anxious  for  high 
marks,  when  a  circus  is  in  town. — Eva  Higgins  Marsh, 

[No  two  children  are  alike.  Teachers  succeed  by 
observing  each  pupil  and  then  using  the  moral  means 

best  suited  to  stimulate  each  one.] 

*•  *-  * 

The  following  are  the  solu- 
PUZZLE  CORNER,  tions  to  the  various  puzzles 
pi'inted  in  The  Etude,  issue 
for  September.  We  ai’e  pleased  to  receive  puzzles 
or  suggestions  from  our  readers. 

1.  Cherubini,  Rubini. 

2.  Diabelli,  Abel. 

3.  Abel,  Abell,  Abela,  Ahle,  Ala,  Bach,  Bache,  Beach, 
Bella,  Ella,  Halle. 

4.  Martini,  Tartini. 

Buried  Composers. 

[In  each  paragi-aph  will  be  found  the  name  of  the 
composer  who  is  described.] 

He  wove  a  mighty  tonal  web,  achieving  a  name 
that  stands  alone  in  its  greatness. 

His  art,  though  unequal,  is  by  no  means  ail  dross; 
in  it  you  will  find  much  that  is  beautiful  and  en¬ 
during 

Though  never  pecuniaitly  successful,  during  his 
life  he  lacked  neither  esteem  nor  affection. 

Never  did  a  man  show  more  gi’owth  in  his  art 
than  he. 

He  chose  the  upward  path  and  elevated  all  to  his 
high  and  lofty  plane. 

With  his  two  principal  works  Fi’ench  opei'a  of 
the  lighter  cast  shed  her  old  garment  for  one  newer 
and  more  attractive. 

To  see  him  as  seen  in  his  most  characteristic  works 
is  to  admire  him. 

Did  you  say  that  violin  was  heai-d  to  rasp?  Oh, 
rarely,  if  ever,  did  that  occur;  he  was  too  gi-eat  an 
artist  for  that. 

He  was  a  composer  of  no  great  power,  but  read 
a  measui'e  or  two  in  his  woi'ks  here  and  there,  and 
you  will  find  that  his  music,  though  light,  is  pleas¬ 
ing  and  melodious. 

Bora  in  a  region  of  northern  fog,  a  devoted  lover 
of  the  national  music  of  his  country,  he  won  a  name 
for  himself  outside  of  her  nai'row  boundaries. — 
Frederic  8.  Law. 


Each  of  These  Fuzzles  Represents  an  American  Ballad  Composer,  Not  Living. 
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Music,  although  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  ex= 
presses  life  in  fuller  glory  than  does  any  other 
art.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  the  youngest, 
and  therefore  that  created  from  discipline,  that 
it  is  so  great  and  good.  The  musician,  if  he  is 
rightly  using  his  birthright,  is  reflecting  the 
noblest  and  best  of  existence. — Welland. 

*  *  * 

As  at  the  beginning  of  all  seasons,  doubtless  a 
large  number  of  aspirants  are  now  entering  the 
musical  field  for  the  first  time,  each  bent  on  making 
his  new  vocation  a  success.  How  shall  success  be 
secured  is  the  cry.  Too  many  turn  impatiently  av,  ay 
from  the  humdrum  answer:  By  deserving  it.  Suc¬ 
cess  to  such  is  something  to  be  commanded  by  a 
beating  of  drums,  by  the  proclamation  of  a  new  and 
original  method  warranted  to  turn  the  indolent  into 
artists  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  the  pull¬ 
ing  of  social  wires,  by  the  various  devices  of  self- 
advertisement. 

Emerson,  that  combination  of  Plato  and  Sam  Slick, 
as  he  has  been  happily  described,  says:- — 

“If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  bet¬ 
ter  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his 
neighbor,  though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods 
the  world  will  make  a  beaten  track  to  his  door.” 

Make  your  mouse-trap — that  is,  your  music  lesson 
—better  than  your  neighbors.  Bait  it  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  industry,  and  perseverance,  and  the  world  will 
turn  to  your  studio  door.  Though  it  be  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  village,  or  on  the  side  street  of  a  city,  the  track 

will  be  made — rest  assured  of  that. 

*  *  * 

A  speaker  recently  criticised  music  teachers  for 
not  being  true  music  lovers.  They  become  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  their  daily  work  as  to  forget  their  own 
obligation  to  be  a  devotee  of  music  itself.  Just  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  teaching  season  it  is  well  for 
teachers  to  consider  the  idea  just  suggested. 

Teachers  must  live,  must  pay  their  bills,  land,  of 
course,  must  put  in  their  time  profitably;  but  not 
all  their  work  should  be  for  the  money  to  be 
earned  by  it.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  working 
in  art  must  do  something  for  the  art  itself,  else 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  real  art  feeling  and  eventually 
in  the  art  temperament.  The  teacher  must  devote 
time  to  his  studies,  that  his  mind  may  broaden,  that 
his  feeling  may  grow  more  receptive,  that  his  judg¬ 
ment  may  grow  keener,  his  taste  more  discriminat¬ 
ing,  his  sympathy  more  genial,  and  his  art,  as  a 
whole,  purer  and  truer.  These  results  are  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  daily  routine  of  teaching,  in  which 
the  pedagogic  faculty  is  most  largely  called  upon. 
Work  with  pupils  may  make  a  teacher  a  better 
teacher,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  to  make  a  better 
musician  and  artist.  It  is  what  the  teacher  does 
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for  himself,  for  herself — not  merely  to  play  over 

a  repertoire  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  or  to  strike 
fewer  false  notes — with  the  avowed  purpose  of  going 
more  deeply  into  music  that  counts. 

Teachers  are  much  too  apt  to  neglect  hearing  other 
players.  A  writer  made  the  statement  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  teachers  is  very  loth  to  pay  for  tick¬ 
ets — they  seem  to  expect  that  their  position  and 
reputation  entitle  them  to  complimentary  tickets — 
and  so  seldom  hear  any  but  the  great  artists.  Why 
should  not  a  teacher  attend  a  recital  given  by  an¬ 
other  teacher,  even  if  he  is  a  competitor?  He  may 
learn  something,  and  he  is  almost  certain  to  learn  to 
respect  that  competitor  more  than  he  would  do  if 
he  should  never  hear  him  play.  He  may  find  that 
the  rival  plays  better  than  he.  Then  he  will  get 
to  work  to  improve. 

To  come  back  to  our  theme,  it  is  the  teachers 
who  are  true  music  lovers  as  well  who  will  con¬ 
tribute  most  largely  to  the  musical  atmosphere, 
about  which  we  so  often  speak,  which  we  consider 
so  lacking  in  American  cities.  Commercialism,  as 
evinced  in  slavish  devotion  to  studio  work,  to  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  financial  returns  only,  will  not  make  the 
true  amateur  in  music  the  love)'  of  music,  because 
the  teacher  has  allowed  himself  gradually  to  lose  his 
own  devotion  and  enthusiasm  for  music  and  has  cen¬ 
tered  all  his  strength  on  the  pedagogic  side.  Ba 
artist  as  well  as  teacher;  the  one  is  what  you  are 
for  your  own  good,  the  other  is  to  help  your  pupils. 

*  it *  * 

The  thoughtful  visitor  to  that  wonderfully  com¬ 
plete  exhibition  of  mechanical  progress  made  at  the 
World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  will  desire  to  gather  his 
impressions  into  a  crystallized  idea;  and  on  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  united  endeavors  of  inventors  and  the 
advances  made  in  construction  in  the  past  decade  he 
will  doubtless  synthesize  the  matter  to  this  point: 
all  the  thought  of  the  most  capable  men  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  world  has  been  toward  one  end, 
that  of  economy. 

Economy  of  construction,  economy  of  operation, 
economy  of  space,  economy  of  material,  economy  of 
time,  economy  of  employees — continually  the  one 
thought  of  economy.  This  is  true  from  the  machine 
that  makes  watch  pinions  to  the  hoisting  crane  that 
handles  100-ton  railroad  engines  as  if  they  were  but 
building  blocks. 

In  this  there  is  a  lesson  for  the  student — for  all 
students,  but  especially  the  music  student,  for  he  is 
the  one  most  inclined  to  waste  time  by  half-applica¬ 
tion  and  to  squander  effort  by  antiquated  methods. 
For  the  young  pupil  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  do 
the  thinking,  to  a  large  degree;  children  will  not 
analyze.  The  teacher  is  the  one  to  choose  such  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  and  thought  as  will  give  the  largest  re¬ 
sults  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  pupils  will 
follow  brief  as  well  as  diffuse  directions. 

But  for  the  student  that  has  arrived  at  years  of 
self-thinking  and  analysis,  he  is  most  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  own  advancement.  He  must  follow  the 
trend  of  the  age  and  economize,  or  he  will  be  left  in 
the  race.  Economy  is  not  only  of  money;  the  great¬ 
est  economy  is  that  of  method  and  time.  And  that 
student  will  be  the  most  successful,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  who  displays  the  largest  ability  in  these 
forms  of  economy. 

*  *  * 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  most  popular  magazines 
invites  us  in  a  recent  editorial  to  consider  the  great 
disproportion  that  getting  ready  to  do  things  bears 
all  through  life  to  the  act  of  doing  them  or  the  sense 
of  having  done  them. 

This  disproportion,  hov7ever,  when  closely  regarded, 
is  the  effect  of  one  of  the  lawTs  of  development  by 
which  the  seeming  prizes  of  life  are  put  just  beyond 
our  reach.  What  we  think  are  prizes  prove  when 
gained  only  stepping  stones  to  something  beyond. 
The  thing  when  done  fails  to  stand  alone;  it  falls 
into  relation  with  other  things  to  be  done.  It  is  seen 
to  have  no  real  significance  save  as  associated  with 
future  striving  and  accomplishment.  The  reward  is 
not,  as  we  fondly  think  at  the  time,  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  in  the  striving,  in  the  growth  and  ex 
pansion  gained  by  the  effort. 

In  hardly  any  other  career  is  this  so  true  as  in  thal 
of  the  musician.  In  hardly  any  other  is  there  a 
greater  reward  by  the  way — did  he  but  realize  it. 
The  invigoration  of  the  intellect,  the  cultivation  of 
the  emotions,  the  quickening  of  the  perceptions  to 
the  beautiful,  involved  in  the  study  of  his  art — even 
the  sense  of  power  in  conquering  its  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  are  all  sources  of  delight  to  the  student.  Un¬ 


fortunately  he  often  misses  the  first  fine  careless  rap¬ 
ture  of  initiative  by  looking  upon  liis  years  of 
study  merely  as  a  laborious,  but  necessary,  prep¬ 
aration  for  triumphs  in  the  future.  The  singer  dreams 
of  the  time  when  she  shall  conquer  the  world  by  the 
charms  of  her  voice,  the  pianist  of  the  far-off  sym¬ 
phony  concert  when  his  concerto  shall  win  him  the 
applause  of  a  cultured  and  critical  audience.  What 
wonder  that  such  aspirants  for  fame  fail  to  enjoy  as 
they  might  the  unfolding  of  their  artistic  capacities, 
that  the  tenderer  qualities — feeling,  sympathy,  imag¬ 
ination — are  often  lacking  in  their  art;  that  the  way 
seems  long,  the  reward  scanty! 

If  the  novice  were  to  realize  that  the  greatest  gain 
he  can  have  from  music  is  music  itself;  that  its  gra¬ 
cious,  transforming  influence  is  of  far-greater  value 
than  the  things  it  can  procure  for  him,  there  would 
be  less  seeming  disproportion  between  study  and 
achievement.  It  is  but  one  phase  of  the  great  truth 
— that  culture  is  more  than  riches,  that  to  be  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  have. 

*  *  * 

Many  thousands  of  music  pupils  have,  by  the  time 
this  issue  reaches  them,  undertaken  a  new  year  of 
musical  work.  Thousands  more  are  just  beginning  • 
their  musical  education.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea 
for  all  to  use  a  little  time  in  considering  the  purpose 
for  which  they  will  spend  their  time  and  their  pa¬ 
rents’  money. 

Is  the  real  purpose  of  music  study  to  attain  agility 
of  hand  and  finger  muscles?  Is  the  final  end  of  study 
personal  glorification  by  a  display  of  dexterity?  Is 
it  your  desire  to  add  to  your  general  equipment  or 
merely  to  provide  a  means  of  excelling  someone  else? 
In  other  words,  is  it  culture  you  want  out  of  your 
music  or  is  it  ability  to  tickle  your  friends’  ears  and 
your  own  vanity? 

The  consideration  of  these  pertinent  questions  may 
lead  some  students  to  realize  their  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  music.  Much  more  satisfaction  may  be  as¬ 
sured  by  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  purpose  one 
has  in  study.  Better  results  come  from  a  knowledge 
of  what  one  is  aiming  at.  A  shotgun  will  do  for 
birdshot,  but  it  is  useless  for  big  game;  so,  one’s  ef¬ 
forts,  if  scattered,  have  less  penetration  than  if  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  known  object. 

A  knowledge  of  music  as  an  art  rather  than  music 
as  a  scrambled  series  of  tones  is  the  true  objective 
point.  It  is  better  to  know  the  history  and  theory 
of  music  and  to  arrive  at  a  critical  ability  based  on 
solid  grounds  than  to  acquire  a  little  repertoire  of 
“pieces”  with  which  to  tickle  the  ears  of  one’s  ac¬ 
quaintances.-  The  study  of  music  should  be  made  one 
factor  of  a  general  art  culture  which  is  far  above  any 
mere  digital  dexterity,  no  matter  how  much  applause 

the  latter  may  bring  for  the  moment. 

*  *  # 

The  teacher  sometimes  grows  discouraged  at  the 
apparent  lack  of  result  from  his  labors.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  in  his  work  with  the  young.  The 
truth  is  he  has  grown  away  from  childhood,  and 
fails  to  realize  the  inevitable  difference  between  the 
mature  and  the  immature  point  of  view.  Looking 
back  to  his  own  youth,  he  forgets  the  various  in¬ 
equalities  and  stages  of  progress  which  at  the  time 
were  so  real  to  him;  they  are  blended  into  a  more 
or  less  homogeneous  whole;  he  cannot  see  why  his 
pupils  should  stumble  when  the  way,  in  retrospect, 
seems  so  plain  to  him. 

In  the  physical  world  it  is  exiomatic  that  a  body 
cannot  be  carried  from  one  point  of  space  to  an¬ 
other  without  passing  through  all  the  intervening 
spaces.  In  the  world  of  thought  the  same  axiom 
holds  good.  The  mind  cannot  be  carried  successfully 
from  one  stage  of  development  to  another  without 
experiencing  all  the  intervening  stages.  This  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  psychologic  evolution  which  perplexes 
the  reformer  and  vexes  the  radical.  With  their 
clearer  views  and  greater  mental  activity,  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  understand  why  others  cannot  accept 
their  reforms  and  views  without  the  laborious 
process  of  working  them  out  by  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  confuses  the  teacher  who  forgets  that  time 
is  necessary  for  the  young  to  arrive  at  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  truths  presented  to  them.  Yet  all 
enduring  improvement  is  founded  upon  the  progress 
made  by  means  of  this  slow  advance. 

Time  is  to  the  mind  what  space  is  to  the  body. 
Some  minds  act  slowly,  some  act  quickly;  but  who¬ 
ever  the  rate  of  mental  movement,  each  must  make 
the  journey  thoroughly  and  completely.  Ohne  Hast, 
ohne  Rast — without  haste,  without  rest — should  be 
the  teacher’s  motto. 
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A  TEACHER’S  COMPETITION. 

These  are  many  young  teachers  to-day  who  are 
fighting  the  competition  of  accidents.  They  realize 
it,  and  rebel  against  it,  but  yet  content  themselves 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  worthy  efforts, 
fostering  the  determination  to  win  in  the  long  run, 
secure  in  the  feeling  that  in  music,  as  in  other  walks 
of  life,  “right  will  prevail.” 

A.  had  fully  prepared  himself  as  a  teacher,  and 
with  his  adequate  equipment  settled  in  a  city  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  formed  a 
class.  He  was  not  an  attractive  man,  nor  a  great 
singer,  but  a  musician.  Being  a  fair  organist,  he 
soon  secured  a  choir  position,  and  by  well-directed 
and  legitimate  effort  became  moderately  successful. 
His  class  was  drawrn  from  the  better  element  of  the 
place,  he  stood  well  socially,  and  was  easily  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leading  voice  teacher.  Musically  his 
success  was  not  what  one  would  call  brilliant,  his 
pupils  were  held  in  check  for  reasons  too  obvious 
for  other  comment  than  approval,  and,  while  his  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  was  gradually  spreading,  he  had  not 
startled  the  community  by  bringing  forward  any  re¬ 
markable  voices,  nor  were  the  programs  at  his  recitals 
characterized  by  an  unusual  display  of  difficult  or 
showy  numbers.  He  was  not  an  advertiser;  if  the 
papers  made  any  comment  upon  his  work,  it  was 
not  of  his  own  seeking,  nor  did  he  seem  to  care  for 
that  kind  of  notoriety. 

It  was  after  he  had  been  there  about  two  years 
that  B.  appeared  upon  the  scene.  B.  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  dashing  fellow  with  a  fine  tenor  voice  and  no 
end  of  assurance.  He  planned  his  advent  to  per¬ 
fection,  a  few  letters  to  the  society  leaders,  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  sing  at  a  4  o'clock  tea,  which  was  a  huge 
success,  followed  by  a  song  recital  to  which  every¬ 
one  that  had  the  slightest  influence  was  invited. 
Briefly,  B.  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  known  that  he  would  accept  a  limited  number 
of  pupils,  at  about  double  the  price  which  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  current. 

A.  was  clearly  left  in  the  background.  One  by  one 
his  pupils  yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  the  hand¬ 
some  tenor,  and  his  thoughtful  and.  well-laid  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  his  class  were  seriously  upset. 
The  few  who  remained  either  from  loyalty  or  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  the  higher  price  were  by  no  means  his 
best  singers,  and  he  spent  many  unhappy  hours  in 
contemplation  of  the  change  in  his  prospects.  B. 
meanwhile  was  rushing  the  papers  without  stint; 
not  a  day  passed  but  there  appeared  some  notes  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  beautiful  studio  of  Prof.  B.  or  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  pupils.  At  last  the  great  event 
of  the  season  was  announced.  Prof.  B.  was  to  give 
a  “musical  evening,”  and  at  the  opera  house.  So¬ 
ciety  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  the  dressmak¬ 
ers  were  in  a  flurry,  and  a  long  line  of  carriages  re¬ 
vealed  the  already  well  advertised  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  quite  unusual  was  to  occur. 

A.  debated  some  time  as  to  whether  he  should  at¬ 
tend,  one  of  his  former  pupils  had  considerately  re¬ 
membered  him  with  tickets,  and  he  decided  that  he 
must  swallow  his  pride  and  go.  As  he  passed  down 
the  aisle  he  was  conscious  of  being  closely  observed, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  was  seated  and  had  begun  to 
study  the  program  that  he  fully  regained  his  compos¬ 
ure;  indeed,  it  was  a  trying  moment  and  he  half  re¬ 
gretted  his  decision  to  attend.  His  glance  at  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  rewarded  by  some  most  unusual  surprises. 
Most  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  selected  to  appeal-, 
were  those  who  had  deserted  him,  and,  more  remark¬ 
able  yet,  they  were  to  sing  numbers  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  taught  them,  numbers  which  he  would  not 
have  presumed  to  allow  them  to  sing  in  public,  least 
of  all  in  the  opera  house,  and  he  also  noticed  that 
two  numbers  were  assigned  to  Prof.  B. 

The  program  opened  with  a  chorus  for  jadies 
voices,  after  which  the  serious  work  of  the  evening 
began.  It  was  an  evening  of  elegance,  of  flowers,  of 
frequent  recalls,  but  not  an  evening  of  music,  and  as 


A.  left  the  house,  his  feelings  could  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed.  Pride  in  the  ultimate  security  of  his  own 
jiosition,  pity  for  those  who  had  sacrificed  so  much 
of  voice  and  time  by  heedlessly  yielding  to  the  fad 
of  a  fashionable  teacher  were  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
while  he  quietly  speculated  as  to  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  would  really  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  evening’s  work,  for  he  knew  that  the  audience 
could  not  help  realize  the  atmosphere  of  utter  super¬ 
ficiality  which  filled  the  opera  house  on  that  occasion. 

Moral:  A  beautiful  voice,  a  good  presence,  and 

much  advertising  are  not  sufficient  as  guarantees 
that  it  is  best  to  change  teachers. 

IS  THE  PROFESSION  OVERCROWDED? 

BY  D.  A.  CLIPPINGEK. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  business  of  music 
teaching  is  overdone,  that  more  persons  than  are 
necessary  are  engaged  in  it.  An  unusual  number  of 
calls  during  this  summer  for  men  to  take  charge  of 
vocal  departments,  has  strengthened  some  of  my 
convictions  and  I  think  may  properly  form  the  basis 
of  some  observations. 

In  every  case  certain  requirements  have  been  speci¬ 
fied.  The  applicant  should  be  able  to  sing  well.  He 
must  be  able,  not  only  to  do  the  vocal  teaching,  but 
he  must  teach  the  classes  in  sight  reading  and  direct 
the  chorus.  Considering  the  number  of  persons  study¬ 
ing  vocal  music  one  would  think  that  suitable  people 
for  any  number  of  such  positions  could  be  found  on 
short  notice.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  singers  can  be  found,  but  there  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  end. 

The  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  vocal  music, 
while  producing  many  good  singers,  produces  very 
few  musicians.  Vocal  teachers  are  not  altogether 
to  blame,  for  students,  as  a  rule,  will  not  have  it 
otherwise.  And  so  in  learning  to  sing  there  is,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  very  little  musical  education. 

Vocal  students,  on  the  whole,  are  less  serious  than 
students  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  vocal  teacher, 
knowing  his  time  is  short,  tries  to  make  the  best 
possible  showing  with  the  voice,  and  allows  musician- 
ship  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  most  cases  he  is 
obliged  to  do  this  or  lose  the  pupil.  On  the  other 
liand,  most  vocal  teachers,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
refuse  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to  think  in  musical 
forms,  to  read  systematically,  and  to  hear  music  by 
looking  at  it.  It  is  too  much  trouble  and  takes  time 
from  vocal  work.  One  can  be  taught  to  sing  very 
well  and  know  very  little  about  music.  Some  very 
fair  singers  cannot  tell  in  what  key  they  aie  sing¬ 
ing.  This  to  their  shame. 

But  if  the  singer  expects  to  do  anything  else  than 
public  singing  he  must  be  a  musician.  By  that  I 
mean  he  must  be  able  to  think  music,  to  hear  tones 
■when  he  looks  at  notes.  He  must  be  a  systematic, 
independent  reader,  one  who  can  read  at  sight  as  well 
away  from  the  piano  as  with  it.  This  takes  a  great 
deal'  of  training  in  thinking  music.  It  should  have  as 
a  basis  thinking  in  the  key  and  include  every  interval 
from  the  minor  second  up.  It  means  a  serious  study 
of  theory,  for  he  should  be  able  to  tell  all  kinds  of 
harmonic  combinations  and  their  inversions,  modu¬ 
lations,  etc.,  when  he  hears  them  played.  It  should 
include  musical  form,  that  he  may  be  able  to  think 
in  phrases  and  periods  rather  than  single  notes. 
When  looking  at  a  composition  written  in  four  or 
more  parts  he  must  be  able  to  hear  all  parts  men¬ 
tally.  Without  this  he  cannot  be  a  conductor. 

Why  is  it  that  nearly  all  of  the  best  songs  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  instrumentalists,  whereas,  by  all  the  laws,  of 
fitness,  they  should  be  written  best  by  those  who  sing 
them?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  It  is  because  the 
singer  does  not  study  music  in  the  way  the  instru¬ 
mentalist  does.  The  singer  cultivates  his  voice,  and 
there,  in  most  cases,  it  ends. 

But  even  if  the  vocalist  would  confine  himself  to 
public  singing  alone,  musicianship  is  necessary.  How 


often  do  we  hear  so-called  great  artists  take  all  man¬ 
ner  of  unmusical  liberties,  literally  floundering  through 
a  difficult  work  and  making  endless  trouble  for  the 
director  of  the  orchestra  because  they  are  not  big 
enough  musically  to  grasp  the  situation. 

But  where  shall  the  vocal  student  get  his  train¬ 
ing  in  musicianship  if  not  from  his  vocal  teacher? 
Shall  that  work  be  left  to  the  piano  teacher?  This 
practically  leaves  it  where  it  is  for  the  reason  that 
few  vocal  students  study  piano,  so  the  piano  teacher 
is  helpless.  Shall  it  be  left  to  the  theory  teacher? 
Here  we  might  expect  satisfactory  results,  although 
a  great  deal  of  theory  teaching  is  simply  done  on 
paper  according  to  rule  and  involves  little  or  no 
musical  thinking,  hence  is  not  a  form  of  musical 
activity. 

But  even  if  the  work  in  the  theory  classes  were 
all  along  right  lines,  the  difficulty  again  arises  of 
getting  the  vocal  student  and  the  theory  teacher  to¬ 
gether,  for  vocal  students  study  theory  even  less  than 
they  do  piano.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  instru¬ 
mentalists  than  vocalists  are  found  in  the  theory 
classes,  which  accounts  for  their  superior  musician- 
ship. 

Very  few  singers  can  memorize  a  song  without  the 
piano,  an  exceedingly  small  number  can  hear  one  part 
distinctly  by  looking  at  it,  and  the  number  who  can 
hear  four  parts,  or  analyze  a  composition  is  hardly 
worth  considering.  This  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence  on  the  part  of  the  vocalists,  for  they  are 
in  every  way  the  equal  of  instrumentalists.  But  the 
piano  student,  for  example,  knows  when  he  begins 
that  it  will  require  several  years  of  hard  study  be¬ 
fore  he  can  hope  to  do  anything  in  a  public  way.  The 
vocal  student  should  know  this  also,  but  when  he  has 
learned  to  sing  a  few  songs  passably  well  he  imme¬ 
diately  puts  a  commercial  value  on  his  voice,  and 
straightaway  he  is  in  the  profession,  and  any  such 
drudgery  as  learning  to  read,  to  play  piano,  or  write 
musical  composition  is  out  of  the  question.  Such 
a  person  is  in  no  sense  equipped  for  teaching. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  colleges  and  con¬ 
servatories  have  trouble  in  getting  capable  men  for 
the  heads  of  their  vocal  departments. 

And  so  it  comes  back  to  the  vocal  teacher.  He 
must  take  it  upon  himself  to  develop  his  pupils 
along  educational  lines  that  will  end  in  reliable 
musicianship.  If  he  does  not  do  it  the  chances  are 
it  will  not  be  done. 

Is  the  profession  crowded?  Yes,  in  spots.  But 
in  other  spots  there  is  plenty  of  room.  At  one  end 
of  the  procession  they  are  literally  walking  on  ea:-h 
other,  at  the  other  end  there  are  large  areas  over 
which  one  may  roam  without  being  jostled. 

Bight  at  this  time  there  is  a  great  need  for  men 
who  are  musicians  as  well  as  singers.  The  demand 
is  much  greater  than  the  supply. 

EASE  IN  SINGING. 

BY  FRANK  J.  BENEDICT. 

III. 

Why  Direct  Teaching  is  Impracticable. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  is  going  a  long  way 
’round  to  remedy  a  very  simple  matter.  “Why  not 
tell  the  pupil  to  stop  singing  nasally  and  have  the 
matter  over  with  at  once?”  The  reply  to  this  ap¬ 
parently  reasonable  suggestion  is  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  pupil  never  knows  that  he  is  singing 
nasally  and  even  if  he  did  would  be  unable  to  stop 
it.  The  mechanism  which  produces  the  unpleasant 
effect  becomes  so  delicately  adjusted  that  the  action 
seems  perfectly  natural  to  him,  while  the  correct  way 
would  seem  unnatural.  Any  remedy,  io  be  effective, 
therefore,  must  do  its  work  without  the  direct,  con¬ 
scious  assistance  of  the  singer.  Indeed,  the  less  said 
to  him  about  it  the  better,  until  the  cure  has  pro¬ 
gressed  sufficiently  for  him  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Range  of  Voice. 

An  important  characteristic  of  this  exercise  is  its 
tendency  to  increase  the  range  of  the  voice.  It  is 
also  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  setting 
the  vocal  cords  at  a  certain  tension,  determined  by 
the  pitch  to  be  sung.  This  is  a  thing  seldom  clearly 
understood  by  singers,  and  yet  it  is  of  immense 
practical  value  in  insuring  perfect  intonation.  It 
also  prevents  the  assumption  of  too  much  “weight,” 
which,  in  turn,  makes  it  possible  to  take  any  note  in 
one’s  range  pp  and  increase  to  ff  and  back  again  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  effort  loss  of  quality.  This  fault 
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of  placing  undue  weight  upon  the  voice  is  very  preva¬ 
lent  and  is  destructive  alike  to  tonal  beauty  and  to 
the  vocal  apparatus  itself.  In  the  matter  of  range  a 
soprano  voice  ought,  in  a  few  months,  to  be  able  to 
vocalize  in  this  manner  as  far  as  F  above  high  C. 
A  tenor  should  do  the  same,  only,  of  course,  an 
octave  lower. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  work  in  the  upper 
register  needs  to  be  done  with  great  care.  First  take 
the  breath  very  gently  and  deliberately.  Next  think 
the  pitch  very  intently,  so  that  the  vocal  cords  may 
have  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  proper  tension 
some  little  time  before  the  breath  is  applied.  Then 
let  the  pupil  “imagine”  a  tone,  a  very  small  tone,  at 
the  lips  or  in  the  head,  but  never  in  the  throat. 
Allowing  a  very  small  quantity  of  breath  to  escape 
at  the  lips,  the  pupil  may  now  expect  the  tone,  which 
must  not  be  forced,  but  rather  persistently  waited 
for  upon  the  basis  of  non-effort.  If  nothing  finally 
comes,  well  and  good!  We  have  at  least  refrained 
from  doing  the  wrong  thing.  One  or  two  additional 
attempts  may  be  made,  provided  the  pupil  has  not 
yielded  to  impulse  and  forced  the  tone.  This  impulse 
is  quite  overpowering  in  some  cases.  It  must  be 
gradually  worn  away, — atrophied,  one  might  almost 
say, — by  persistently  and  patiently  waiting  for  the 
tone,  giving  it  up  for  the  day  rather  than  yielding 
to  the  temptation  to  use  force.  What  this  tone 
sounds  like  when  it  finally  comes  is  not  of  the  slight¬ 
est  importance,  provided  only  that  it  is  true  to  the 
pitch  and  not  foi’ced  or  pushed.  Indeed,  the  less 
sound  there  is,  the  better.  Musically  it  is  of  no  value, 
but  as  mental  and  physical  training  it  is  invaluable. 
It  accustoms  the  vocal  cords  to  vibrate  at  a  high 
tension,  thus  adding  to  the  possibilities  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  It  accustoms  the  mind  of  the  singer  to  the 
fact  that  the  vocal  cords  are  capable  of  such  tension 
without  conscious  effort.  It  consequently  accustoms 
the  singer  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  high  tone  minus 
cyclonic  effort. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  caution,  that  anything  like 
a  sense  of  effort  in  the  throat  is  a  danger-signal 
which  must  be  obej-ed  at  once.  The  sense  of  ease 
may  be  re-established  by  a  return  to  the  medium 
voice,  gradually  working  up  again  by  half-steps.  A 
convenient  form  of  exercise  is  to  begin  in  the  medium 
range  and  run  down  the  scale.  Then  repeat  a  half¬ 
tone  higher,  etc.  This  scale  may  be  varied  by  omit¬ 
ting  the  third  from  last  note  and  also  by  inter¬ 
polating  trills  and  all  kinds  of  embellishments  at  the 
whim  of  the  singer.  Thus  we  incidentally  develop 
flexibility  and  technical  dexterity. 

Coaxing  versus  Driving. 

By  no  means  allow  the  pupil  to  “try,  try  again'” 
on  the  high  tones  except  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  teacher.  Even  then,  a  good  rule  would  be: 
“If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try  once  or  twice  more 
and  then  give  up  for  the  time  being.”  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  apparatus  itself  becomes  weary 
and  the  nerves  refuse  to  do  their  office.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  the  upper  range,  where  it  is  difficult 
for  the  pupil  to  imagine  the  tones  except  on  the 
old  basis  of  effort.  A  feasible  plan  in  laying  out  any 
scheme  of  practice  is  to  keep  shifting  the  pitch. 
Avoid  frantic  repetition  as  one  of  the  deadliest  faults. 
If  it  doesn’t  “go”  the  second  or  third  time,  try  some¬ 
thing  else.  If  that  doesn’t  go  and  nothing  seems  to 
go,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  for  a  long  walk 
where  the  air  is  pure,  holding  the  chest  high  and 
practicing  breathing  exercises.  Walking  is  of  itself 
an  effective  form  of  voice  culture,  and  by  the  time 
the  singing  is  taken  up  again  it  will  very  likely  come 
all  right  and  perhaps  even  better  than  usual.  This  is 
a  notable  characteristic  of  the  voice,  viz.:  that  it 
cannot  be  driven  to  do  a  certain  thing  at  a  certain 
time.  There  is  no  more  difficult  lesson  for  the  singer 
to  learn,  and,  the  more  ambitious  the  singer,  the 
more  difficult  and  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  learn  it. 
Moreover  it  must  be  learned  at  the  start,  if  the  voice 
is  to  be  preserved.  The  “labial  humming”  may  also 
be  practiced  in  the  lower  range.  Here  it  tends  to 
overcome  any  throatiness  which  may  be  the  result  of 
a  bad  speaking  voice  or  which  may  have  come  from 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  vowels  must  be  modified 
in  the  lower  range  as  well  as  the  upper.  In  either 
case  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  effective  range 
in  this  direction  also. 

In  closing  it  may  be  said  that  a  special  virtue  of 
this  exercise  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  incorrectly 
done  the  pupil  becomes  aware  of  it  at  once.  It 
comes  in  fhe  throat,  incorrectly;  or  at  the  lips  for 
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medium  and  low  tones  or  in  the  head  for  the  upper 
tones,  correctly.  This  may  seem  like  a  slight  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  uninitiated,  but  the  experienced  teacher 
knows  only  too  well  that,  once  the  mouth  is  open 
and  a  vowel  essayed,  there  are  scores  of  modifications, 
each  one  a  little  wrong,  which  the  pupil  would  not 
recognize  as  such.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  the 
pupil  goes  through  his  routine  most  beautifully  at 
the  studio  for  a  half-hour  and  then  goes  cheerfully 
home  and  practices  for  days  on  a  wrong  basis.  Such 
practice  is  literally  poison  for  the  pupil.  We  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  many  of  our  best  teachers  pro¬ 
hibit  all  practice  for  weeks  or  even  months  at  a  time. 

Of  all  the  exercises  intended  to  cover  this  funda¬ 
mental  ground,  the  present  writer  has  failed  to  meet 
with  one  which  was  not  liable  to  be  garbled  by  the 
pupil,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  all  concerned.  For 
some  pupils  frequent  lessons  are  impossible ;  so  in 
desperation  he  cast  about  for  something  which  would 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  at  the  same  time 
covering  the  essential  principles  of  tone-production. 
This  one  is  not  only  safe,  but  has  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  may  be  practiced  through  all  sorts  of 
small  illnesses  and  any  kind  of  a  cold  except  one 
which  directly  affects  the  vocal  cords  themselves. 
This  is  so  for  the  reason  that  the  complex  combina¬ 
tion  of  muscles  in  the  throat  and  mouth  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lips  and  jaws  constitute  the  vowel¬ 
forming  mechanism  are  not  called  upon.  These  are 
precisely  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  a 
cold.  The  vocal  cords  themselves  are  seldom  affected 
sufficiently  to  interfere  with  soft  “labial  humming.” 
In  case  the  vocal  cords  are  directly  and  severely 
affected  tone  work  must  be  suspended.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  very  very  rarely  encountered  so  far  as  the 
present  writer  has  observed. 

Its  Relation  to  Other  Methods. 

While  the  present  writer  has  found  it  convenient 
to  develop  from  this  germ  a  systematic  plan  for  se¬ 
curing  ease  in  Tone  Production,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  may  not  be  made  use  of  by  any  teacher  or 
singer,  whatever  the  method.  It  acts  as  a  sort  of 
massage  for  the  vocal  mechanism  and,  if  practiced  in 
the  morning,  forms  a  helpful  prelude  to  the  regular 
work.  Again,  the  liability  of  the  voice  to  go  a  little 
wrong,  even  when  a  good  method  is  well  established, 
necessitates  some  sort  of  daily  test,  or  the  little 
“rift  in  the  lute”  will  grow  and  grow.  The  “labial 
humming”  makes  a  convenient  starting  point  for  the 
daily  grind,  and  tends  to  correct  any  violence  which 
may  have  been  done  the  voice  by  a  too  strenuous 
indulgence  in  “temperament”  while  before  the  public. 

In  the  next  paper  it  will  be  shown  how  the  “labial 
humming”  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  more  complicated  matters  of  vowel  formation, 
dynamic  effects,  and  the  fine  points  of  interpretation. 

SHOPPING  VOICE  STUDENTS. 

BY  J.  HARRY  WHEELER. 

y 

As  the  musical  season  approaches  one  is  reminded 
of  the  many  students  who-,  with  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  voice  culture  or  vocal  methods,  visit  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  in  search  of  a  teacher  of 
singing.  Many  of  these  students  have  not  had  the 
forethought  to  make  inquiry  respecting  teachers,  or 
have  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  make  a  judi- 
ious  choice. 

Their  mode  of  procedure  is  to  obtain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  a  score  or  so  of  voice  teachers,  then 
start  upon  a  voice-teacher -shopping  expedition.  Upon 
the  same  principle  that  a  woman  goes  to  a  dry  goods 
store  with  the  object  of  obtaining  samples,  studios 
are  visited  for  the  purpose  of  “sampling”  voice  teach¬ 
ers,  but  with  this  difference:  in  the  dry  goods  store 
she  knows  something  about  the  material  she  is  in 
quest  of,  while  in  the  voice-teacher-shopping  expedi¬ 
tion  she  knows  absolutely  nothing  concerning  that 
which  she  seeks.  With  calm  assurance,  the  shopper 
enters  the  studio  of  a  teacher,  and  makes  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  she  has  come  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  singing,  and  is  looking  about  for 
a  voice  teacher,  asks  about  his  method,  etc.,  and 
would  he  please  try  her  voice  and  give  her  his  honest 
opinion  regarding  it. 

Now,  although  it  has  taken  the  teacher  years  of 
study,  and  cost  him  thousands)  of  dollars  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  give  an  accurate  opinion  respecting  her  vocal 
capabilities,  she  presumes  to  ask  as  a  favor  this  valu¬ 
able  information  which  may  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  her.  These  shoppers  have  the  boldness  to 


go  all  over  the  city  calling  upon  voice  teachers,  with 
the  same  story  and  same  request.  If  all  teachers 
made  a  charge  for  the  examination  of  voices,  this 
peculiar  class  of  students  would  give  the  matter  a 
more  serious,  as  well  as  a  financial,  consideration. 

The  final  decision  upon  a  voice  teacher  is  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  impression.  It  may  be  because  a  studio 
is  beautiful,  or  the  appearance  of  a  teacher  pleases, 
or  meaningless  flattery  has  made  an  impression,  or 
one  may  be  influenced  by  a  teacher  who  states  that 
in  his  instruction  he  combines  all  the  better  vocal 
methods  of  the  world,  thus  obtaining  wonderful  re¬ 
sults,  or  by  a  teacher  who  states  that  he  can  guaran¬ 
tee  a  church  position,  or  a  teacher  who  assures  the 
student  that  he  possesses  a  remarkable  voice,  great 
dramatic  talent,  and  he  will  eventually  place  him  in 
grand  opera. 

The  action  of  these  students  is  lamentable  when 
one  considers  the  great  risk  they  run  in  an  unaided 
selection  of  a  voice  teacher,  for  by  an  unwise  choice 
the  voice  may  be  ruined  and  the  health  irreparably 
impaired.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  students  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  absurd  unreliable  promises  made  by 
certain  teachers.  After  a  time  many  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  find  that  they  have  made  no  improvement, 
promises  have  not  been  fulfilled,  time  has  been  lost, 
and  much  money  wasted.  All  this  might  have  been 
obviated  by  a  little  forethought  and  less  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  a  voice 
teacher. 

IS  ENGLISH  A  SINGABLE  LANGUAGE? 

BY  J.  S.  VAN  CLEVE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  operatic  vocalists 
dislike  to  sing  in  English,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
refuse  to  do  so.  The  initial  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  all  acquired  their  art  either  in 
Italian,  French,  or  German,  and  know  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  publics  are  indulgent  and  do  not,  like 
Continental  audiences,  demand  a  text  intelligible  in 
their  native  tongue. 

Another  reason,  equally  potent,  is  the  deplorable 
fact  that  British  and  American  poets  have  not 
turned  their  attention  to  the  building  of  beautiful, 
musical,  euphonious,  emotional,  terse  verses,  which 
enter  into  close  and  mutually  helpful  relations  with 
tones.  The  English  language  is  rich  in  vowels  of  that 
class  which  may  be  called  “mezzotint”  vowels.  The 
Italian  language  has  but  six  vowel  sounds  in  con¬ 
stant  use,  while  the  English  has  eleven,  plus  five 
diphthongs.  From  this  peculiarity  of  our  speech  has 
arisen  a  most  pernicious  usage,  widely  prevalent 
among  voice  trainers,  which  is  nothing  less  than  tor¬ 
turing  and  distorting  all  the  expressive,  narrow  vow¬ 
els,  or  mezzotint  vowels,  until  they  surrender  to  their 
nearest  neighbors  among  the  large,  rotund  vowels. 

There  is  one  law  of  the  voice  which  must  be  alluded 
to  in  this  place  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 
This  law  is  that  the  upper  two  or  three  semitones 
of  the  compass  of  a  voice  will  be  found  to  rebel  and 
resist  bitterly  and  stubbornly  the  enunciation  of 
words  containing  any  but  those  vowels  which  lie  in 
the  middle  region  of  “ah”  and  “oh.”  Thus,  any  word 
built  around  the  sound  “oo,”  as  in  “soon,”  or  around 
“ee”  as  in  “sweet,”  will  be  hard  to  get  out  without 
either  producing  a  tone  too  mellow  and  hollow  or 
too  piercing  and  shrieking.  It  is  now  my  object  to 
assert  and  to  illustrate  my  actual  experiences,  and 
my  fixed  principles  upon  the  danger  of  tampering 
with  the  small  or  narrow  vowels. 

A  leading  teacher  in  Cincinnati  once  said  to  me: 
“There  is  really  no  vowel  harder  for  our  American 
pupils  to  utter  than  just  the  standard  one,  the 
Italian  ‘ah.’  ”  This  remark  led  me  to  make  some  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  I  learned,  to  my  amazement,  that 
in  the  first  stanza  of  the  celebrated  “Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,”  by  Thomas  Gray,  a  piece  of 
simple  and  model  English,  with  nothing  of  a  special 
character  about  it,  there  are  only  four  syllables  con¬ 
taining  “ah,”  while  there  are  in  all  the  four  lines  of 
the  stanza  not  less  than  forty  syllables.  Here  was 
the  reason  at  once.  The  Italian  language,  on  the 
contrary,  is  filled  with  “ah.”  Another  incident  called 
my  mind  to  this  all-important  matter.  A  young  lady 
once  asked  to  sing  to  me  for  an  opinion,  in  my  critic 
days  on  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  She  had  been 
trained  for  years  by  a  widely  known  Italian  teacher 
in  New  York  City.  Imagine  my  amusement  and  my 
disgust  when  the  line,  “fills  my  heart  with  joy  and 
gladness”  came  out:  “feels  my  heart  with  joy  and 
glaudness.”  The  final  word  almost  sounded  “glawd- 
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ness.”  I  have  since  read  many  ludicrous  anecdotes 
on  this  head,  and  have  had  many  similar  experiences. 

One  of  the  best  which  I  ever  read  was  printed  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Elson,  of  Boston.  He  heard  a  church 
singer,  who  evidently  had  been  warned  against  the 
narrow,  nasal  Yankee  “A,”  shout  out  this  sentiment: 
“My  trust  is  in  the  God  of  bottles.”  It  may  have 
been  a  startlingly  literal  fact;  but,  as  a  rule,  a 
church  singer  would  far  better  not  put  his  trust  in 
Bacchus,  the  god  of  bottles;  and,  if  he  does,  he  should 
not  proclaim  it  in  Divine  worship  before  the  whole 
congregation. 

This  same  narrow  “a,”  as  in  “fan,”  is  a  beautiful 
sound,  and  it  need  not  be  made  so  pinched  as  to 
sound  mean  and  twanging.  A  young  lady  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  lesson  from  me  and  had  the  song:  “It  Was  a 
Dream,”  by  Cowen.  At  the  end,  after  enumerating 
a  long  list  of  lovely  and  appropriate  surroundings 
and  poetic  accessories  to  his  dream  of  past  happi¬ 
ness,  the  lover,  who  is  visiting,  after  absence,  the 
scenes  of  his  earlier  rambles,  says,  “We  kissed  be¬ 
neath  the  moon’s  soft  beam.”  Imagine  my  amuse¬ 
ment  when  the  student,  who  had  not  the  courage  to 
trill  out  an  “i”  narrow  on  that  upper  G,  assured  me 
that  “We  cussed  beneath  the  moon’s  soft  beam.” 

On  another  occasion  a  young  man  had  to  sing  the 
words  “Ah,  share!  ah,  share  thy  boon  with  me!” 
when,  finding  “oo”  rather  too  mellow  for  the  upper 
F-sharp  which  was  the  climax  of  the  phrase,  he  called 
out  the  rather  lamentable  petition:  “Ah,  share!  ah, 
share  thy  bone  with  me!” 

Recently,  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  a  favorite 
singer  of  her  city  for  years,  found  it  difficult  to 
credit  my  strictures  upon  her  pronunciation.  Singers 
think,  because  they  know  what  they  intend  to  say, 
that  a  listener,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  lines  to  be 
uttered  and  emphasized,  ought  to  catch  the  words 
through  all  the  thick,  clustering,  flowery  hedge  of 
tones  with  no  uncertainty.  When  told  what  the  vow¬ 
els  actually  sound  like,  they  always  think  that  one 
is  purposely  burlesqueing  them.  This  lady  was  sing¬ 
ing  the  lovely  song  of  Mignon  in  the  opera  of  the 
same  name  by  Ambroise  Thomas.  It  is  the  exquisite 
utterance  of  her  homesickness  and  dim  longing  for 
that  palatial  home  of  her  childhood  from  which 
she  had  been  stolen  away  by  strolling  gipsies.  The 
closing  lines  say  that  she  wishes  to  go  thither,  and 
and  live  there  until  death.  The  actual  words  are: 
“to  live,  to  love,  and  to  die.”  Now,  by  not  getting 
the  vowel,  narrow  “u,”  as  in  “sun,”  correctly,  and  by 
weakening  the  consonant  v,  this  remarkable  longing 
was  launched  into  the  ambient  air:  “to  live,  to  loaf, 
and  to  die.” 

Speak  your  words  as  you  would  utter  them  in  con¬ 
versation,  when  you  sing,  only  make  them  more 
scrupulously  exact,  finished,  rounded,  and  prolonged; 
then  you  will  not  make  these  absurd  statements. 
“Fill”  is  not  “feel,”  “gladness”  is  not  “glawdness,” 
“battle”  is  not  “bottle,”  “kiss”  is  not  “cuss,”  a  “bone” 
is  not  a  “boon”  except  to  a  hungry  canine;  and  while 
it  may  be  human  to  wish  to  go  where  one  may  live 
and  “loaf”  till  death,  the  expression  of  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  does  not  arouse  admiration  in  the  listener. 

[Bearing  on  Mr.  Van  Cleve’s  article  we  quote  the 
following  from  an  interview  with  Sig.  Alberto  Ran- 
degger,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  singing,  as  quoted  in 
a  London  paper: 

“Singers  do  not  study  sufficiently;  they  certainly 
do  not  study  so  long  as  the  instrumentalists.  The 
fault  with  present-day  singers  is  that  they  do  not 
pronounce  their  words  properly.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  remembering  that  they  are  not  taught  English 
properly  at  the  majority  of  schools,  although  they 
learn  other  languages.  This  should  be  rectified.  You 
cannot  hear  or  make  out  what  they  are  singing,  and 
the  result  is  that  you  go  to  a  ballad  concert  to  hear 
English  songs  sung  by  English  vocalists,  and  you 
have  to  buy  a  book  of  the  words.  This  is  something 
which  gives  foreigners  a  good  opportunity  to  ridicule 
the  English.  The  Welsh  are  much  better  singers 
than  the  English,  and  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  pro¬ 
nounce  their  words  better. 

“The  ballad  remains  an  English  product  grown  for 
English  consumption.  Any  girl  or  young  man  can 
sing  a  ballad,  because  little  vocal  effort  is  required, 
given  a  good  natural  voice  and  a  little  sentiment. 
But  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment  to  interpret  properly  a  German  lied  or  a  French 
song  by  Massenet  or  Saint-SaSns.  You  English  have 
no  poets  like  Heine,  Uhland,  or  Goethe.  The  words 
of  all  your  ballads  are  more  or  less  nonsense,  and  the 
verses  are  written  at  so  much  a  dozen. 

“My  advice  to  singers  is  that  they  should  thor¬ 
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oughly  pronounce  their  words  when  singing,  and 
that  they  should,  when  possible,  sing  only  the  highest 
class  music.” 

Both  teachers  and  singers  should  pay  more  careful 
attention  to  matters  of  diction,  and  aim  for  a  simple, 
clear,  free  enunciation,  so  that  words  shall  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  intelligible  at  any  pitch.  Singing  then  be¬ 
comes,  as  a  celebrated  teacher  expressed,  “an  artistic 
talking  on  a  tune”  and  it  can  be  made  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible.— Editor  The  Etude.] 

MANUEL  GARCIA— THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN 
OF  MUSIC. 

Manuel  Garcia  was  bom  in  Madrid  on  March  17, 
1805.  His  has  been  not  merely  a  long,  but  an  active 
life,  and  is  unequaled  in  respect  of  its  duration  in  the 
records  of  musical  art.  It  amazes  one  to  think  that 
he  was  an  infant  7  months  old  when  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  fought,  was  10  years  of  age  at  the 
date  of  Waterloo,  that  England  has  had  5  sovereigns 
in  his  time;  that  it  is  84  years  since  his  “beautiful 
soprano  voice  changed  into  a  no  less  beautiful  tenor” ; 
and  that  nearly  80  years  have  rolled  away  since  he 
made  his  debut  as  a  dramatic  tenor  in  Paris;  and 
that  it  is  actually  75  years — three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury— since  he  retired  from  the  operatic  stage;  72 
years  since  he  lost  his  father,  and  just  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  he  invented  the  laryngoscope,  and  about 
that  time  since  he  settled  in  London.  And  now,  on 
the  eve  of  his  entering  upon  his  hundredth  year,  he 
is  wonderfully  well. 

Manuel  Garcia  is  a  fine  example  of  heredity.  His 
family  were  musical.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  musicians  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  A  born  artist,  he  made  his  ddbut 
at  Cadiz,  when  only  17,  in  an  operetta  of  his  own 
composition.  He  was  the  great  “primo  tenore”  whom 
Murat,  when  King  of  Naples,  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  palace  choir;  for  whom,  in  1816,  Rossini  specially 
composed  the  part  of  Almaviva  in  “II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia”;  who  a  little  later  took  London  by  storm, 
and  who  astounded  New  York  in  1827  by  producing 
no  fewer  than  11  new  Italian  operas  within  a  single 
year.  His  eldest  daughter  was  the  inimitable  Maria 
Garcia,  better  known  as  Malibran,  while  his  younger 
daughter,  still  surviving,  was  the  distinguished 
Pauline  Garcia  (Madame  Viardot).  He  was  not  less 
an  instance  of  heredity  in  that,  like  his  father,  he 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  music,  and  was  active  in 
that  profession  for  over  7  decades  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  first  essential  of  longevity,  according  to  the 
authorities,  is  to  start  life  with  a  good  constitution. 
No  doubt  that  wTas  Manuel  Garcia’s  endowment;  but 
it  was  not  evident  in  1829,  when  he  quitted  the 
operatic  stage  because  “his  physique  was  not  equal 
to  the  strain.”  But  there  is  a  second  condition, 
hardly  less  essential,  an  active  life  in  a  pursuit  that 
gives  pleasure.  It  is  the  elixir  of  existence  to  be 
happily  employed.  The  human  organism  is  like  an 
electrical  machine  and  wholesome  pleasure  recharges 
the  battery  and  there  is  perhaps  no  employment  so 
life-giving  as  the  artistic.  Darwin,  Carlyle,  Herbert 
Spencer,  despite  chronic  indisposition,  reached  each 
a  great  age.  Manuel  Garcia  loved  music  and  loved 
to  teach  it,  and  he  had  his  reward  in  training  vocal¬ 
ists  and  histrions  of  historic  fame. 

Manuel  Garcia  has  the  happy  satisfaction  of  having 
given  to  the  service  of  mankind  a  most  valuable  in¬ 
strument — the  laryngoscope — which  he  invented  50 
years  ago.  As  a  teacher  of  music  he  long  desired  to 
know  more  about  the  organs  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  voice.  So  far  back  as  1840  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  French  Institute  a  “M6moire  sur  la 
Voix  Humaine,”  but  he  desired  to  know  the  science 
of  the  voice  still  more  intimately.  “I  longed,”  he 
says,  “to  see  a  healthy  glottis  exposed  in  the  very 
act  of  singing”;  and  he  wondered  how  this  could  be 
done,  and  so  wondering,  he  invented  the  laryngoscope. 
This  is  how  it  happened,  to  quote  his  own  words: — 

“One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1854  I  was  strolling 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  preoccupied  with  the  ever- 
recurring  wish,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  two  mir¬ 
rors  of  the  laryngoscope  in  their  respective  positions 
as  if  actually  before  my  eyes.  I  went  straight  to 
Charriere,  the  surgical  instrument  maker,  and,  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  happened  to  possess  a  small  mirror  with  a 
long  handle,  was  supplied  with  a  dentist’s  mirror. 
Returning  home,  I  placed  against  the  uvula  the  little 
mirror  (which  I  heated  with  warm  water  and  care¬ 
fully  dried),  then  flashing  on  its  surface  with  a  hand 
mirror  a  ray  of  sunlight  I  saw  at  once  the  glottis 


wide  open  before  me,  so  fully  exposed  that  I  could  see 
a  portion  of  the  trachea.  From  what  I  then  wit¬ 
nessed  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  the  theory  at¬ 
tributing  to  the  glottis  alone  the  power  of  engender¬ 
ing  sound  was  confirmed,  from  which  it  followed  that 
the  different  positions  taken  by  the  larynx  in  front  of 
the  throat  have  no  action  whatever  in  the  formation 
of  sound.”  But  far  beyond  the  end  Garcia  had  in 
view  the  laryngoscope  has  been  a  boon  to  mankind. 
Several  years  passed  before  even  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  awoke  to  its  value;  now  it  is  used  the  world 
over  for  examination  of  the  throat  and  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  windpipe,  and  must  in  the  past  half-cen¬ 
tury  have  contributed  to  the  saving  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1895  that  Manuel  Gar¬ 
cia  severed  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  afterward  he  continued  to  instruct 
private  pupils.  Some  of  his  friends  are  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  excellent  health  enjoyed  by  the  veteran 
musician  to  his  wonderful  powers  of  digestion.  It  is 
said  that  even  after  he  was  80  years  of  age  Manuel 
Garcia  relished  a  lunch  consisting  of  hot  buttered 
rolls  and  strong  tea.- — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

M.  JEAN  DE  RESZKE  AS  TEACHER. 

The  announcement  that  M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  the 
famous  operatic  tenor,  had  decided  to  turn  professor 
and  teach  others  the  art  which  has  brought  him 
wealth  and  a  world-wide  reputation  has  had  the  only 
result  that  could  have  been  expected.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  his  intention  was  made  known  in  the 
Paris  papers  M.  de  Reszke  had  received  applications 
from  forty-two  persons  by  letter,  telephone,  or  other¬ 
wise  to  be  enrolled  among  his  pupils. 

“I  cannot  take  them  all,”  he  said,  with  a  despairing 
gesture,  when  I  saw  him  this  evening  in  his  hand¬ 
some  mansion  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe;  “besides,  I 
know  they  cannot  all  have  voices,  and  I  shall  pitilessly 
discourage  those  who  are  laboring  under  a  delusion 
and  spending  money  needlessly.  *  I  do  not  care  to  risk 
my  reputation  as  a  teacher  on  such  unpromising  stu¬ 
dents  when  there  are  plenty  of  good  voices.  I  intend 
to  commence  at  the  beginning  with  all  my  pupils,  even 
with  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  music.  I 
shall  begin  by  teaching  them  breathing,  proceeding 
with  the  placing  of  the  voice  and  resonance,  and  only 
when  they  have  worked  hard  at  vocalization  will  I 
teach  them  vocal  declamation  and  articulation  of  the 
words.  By  so  doing  I  hope  to  produce  artists  who 
will  be  able  to  make  themselves  understood — unlike 
half  the  singers  who  appear  in  public  at  present.” 

“Why  did  you  decide  to  become  a  professor  of  sing¬ 
ing?” 

“For  several  reasons.  One  is,  because  all  my 
friends,  including  Madame  Melba  and  other  great 
artists,  have  told  me  for  years  I  ought  to  do  so.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  always  been  fond  of  teaching.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  New  York,  and  St.  Petersburg,  wherever  I  have 
been,  my  stage  comrades  have  always  come  to  me  for 
counsel,  and  I  have  given  them  lessons.  Another 
reason  is  that  I  have  sung  as  much  as  I  want  to. 
There  are  no  new  operas,  no  new  roles.  I  am  tired 
of  repeating  the  same  parts  year  after  year.  But  I 
do  not  say  that  I  have  forever  renounced  the  stage. 
If  a  new  composer  were  to  come  forward  with  a  grand 
work  in  which  there  was  a  role  which  fascinated  me, 
then — ” 

When  I  hinted  that  any  information  M.  de  Reszke 
could  give  me  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  might  be 
willing  to  impart  the  secrets  of  his  art  would  be  inter¬ 
esting,  he  frankly  told  me  that  each  case  would  be 
treated  on  its  merits. 

“There  will  be  two  scales  in  my  school,”  he  said, 
“and  as  a  general  principle  the  rich  will  pay  for  the 
poor.  If  a  poor  student  comes  to  me  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  voice  and  talent,  I  shall  never  refuse  him,  and 
with  my  experience  I  should  soon  know  whether  he 
was  worth  teaching.  I  contemplate  having  examina¬ 
tions  of  my  pupils  every  three  or  four  months,  and  to 
these  I  shall  invite  the  critics  and  theatrical  man¬ 
agers  of  Paris,  so  that  they  may  see  what  I  am  doing 
and  criticise  me,  and,”  added  M.  de  Reszke,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  as  I  left  him,  “my  friends,  the  English, 
will  always  be  welcome.”— Ex. 


States  of  mind  are  contagious.  The  teacher 
who  is  alert  will  inspire  like  qualities  in  his  pupil. 
When  this  has  come  to  pass  he  will  grow  to  enjoy 
his  lessons  and  practice,  and  the  hardest  part  of  the 
teacher’s  work  is  done. 
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How  does  an  organist  become 
ORGANIST  AND  an  expert  choirmaster?  Dr.  Ger- 
CHOIRMASTER.  rit  Smith,  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
New  York  State  Music  Teachers’ 
Convention  in  Troy,  the  past  summer,  and  printed 
in  the  Musical  Leader  and  Concert  goer,  replies  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

“In  only  one  of  two  or  three  ways.  He  may  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  choir  and  have  absorbed  ideas, 
he  may  have  acted  as  assistant  organist  under  some 
good  conductor,  or  he  may  simply  be  a  born  con¬ 
ductor,  such  as  we  often  find.  The  absolutely  highest 
requisite  for  an  organist  of  to-day  is  capability  in 
choir-training.  It  will  be  a  weak  man  who  is  willing 
to  be  organist  under  some  other  leader,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  can  never  be  so  true  and  spon¬ 
taneous  for  church  purposes.  Whereas, 
to  assume  the  leadership  oneself  and  to 
have  an  assistant  organist  is  unneces¬ 
sary  (with  proper  experience)  and  is 
only  effective  for  festival  purposes. 

Large  choirs  can  be  perfectly  controlled 
from  the  keyboard  with  very  slight  sug¬ 
gestion  (physical  or  hypnotic),  provided 
the  necessary  preliminary  work  has  been 
done  beforehand  in  the  choir-room  and 
later  at  the  organ.  Furthermore,  a  prac¬ 
tical,  or  at  least  theoretical  familiarity 
with  vocal  methods  and  voice-blending 
is  imperative.  Without  this  there  can  be 
no  proper  ivielding  or  control  of  tonal 
masses  in  whole  or  in  part. 

“Rhythm,  nuance,  dynamics,  phrasing, 
effects  of  all  kinds,  are  established  in 
the  drill-room,  merely  to  be  recalled  at 
the  organ  when  necessary.  All  of  this 
depends  upon  the  organist’s  being  auto¬ 
cratic  and  serene  in  the  confidence  of  his 
own  ability.  For  this  reason  many  a 
practical,  hard-headed  man  of  business, 
with  a  smack  of  music,  becomes  the  more 
valuable  leader  and  choirmaster.  Perfect 
familiarity  with  the  keyboard  and  fa¬ 
cility  of  playing  with  the  right  hand  ana 
pedals  permits  of  the  necessary  oc¬ 
casional  signal  for  tempo  or  shading.  A 
readiness  and  dexterity  of  adapting  or¬ 
chestral  or  piano  scores  or  arrangements 
to  practical  organ  coloring  is  almost  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

“The  importance  of  proper  control  of 
a  choir  both  collectively  and  individ¬ 
ually  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  Firm  belief  in  one’s 
own  methods,  quickness  in  grasping  a  difficulty,  dis¬ 
cernment  in  correctly  placing  an  error,  knowledge  of 
what  to  omit,  strictness  in  rhythm,  insistance  in 
carefulness,  watchfulness  for  sloth,  or  lack  of  zeal, 
demand  of  attention,  perseverance  in  enunciation,- — 
these  and  many  other  contentions  will  soon  serve 
to  develop  both  the  personnel  of  action  and  the  artis¬ 
tic  value  of  its  performance. 

“The  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  moreover, 
if  the  choirmaster  shall  take  the  pains  to  know  his 
choir  well  as  individuals  and  shall  occasionally  ap¬ 
peal  to  them  as  such.  It  is  not,  however,  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  give  suggestions  as  to  the  manner 
of  such  work  though  many  important  points  might 
be  urged.  I  have  spoken  of  the  command  of  even 
inanimate  things.  These  as  being  the  most  exasper¬ 
ating  and  incomprehensible,  may  be  the  sooner  passed 
over.  Reference  is  made  to  the  assiduity  of  a  ther¬ 
mal  temperature  which  will  compel  one  to  patient 
and  consistent  practice  in  a  cold  church,  or,  what 
is  even  more  essential,  upon  a  pedal  piano,  or  what 
is  more  annoying,  without  a  motor,  or  what  is  still 
more  annoying,  when  the  church  is  locked.  But 
these  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the  demands  of  art. 

“Bad  weather,  poor  attendance,  sickness,  low  tem¬ 
perature,  a  cranky  organ, — these  are  what  reduce  re¬ 
hearsals  to  an  affliction,  and  an  art  the  highest  grade 


of  which  is  reached  when  one  can  drill  a  choir  which 
is  not  there  and  still  present  a  reputable  service. 
Such  things  are  not  uncommon.  The  leader  must  be¬ 
come  either  philosopher  or  maniac.  One  last  thing 
of  importance  is  the  care  of  the  music.  No  director 
should  be  burdened  with  this.  Some  one  should  be 
paid  for  the  duty  of  properly  indexing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  music  according  to  any  desirable  method.” 

*  * 

The  following  is  a  copy  of 
A  CHOIRMASTER’S  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
QUALIFICATIONS.  pears  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Cerddor,  the  Welsh 
musical  magazine: — 

“A  clerk  wanted  to  conduct  the  singing  in  the 


X - Tabernacle.  He  must  be  one  who  lives  as  well 

as  professes  the  Gospel;  a  decided  Baptist.  Also  he 
must  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  music,  and  a 
voice  for  giving  the  hymns  out  as  well  as  singing. 
He  must  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English 
language  to  pronounce  his  words  with  propriety. 
It  is  not  desired  that  the  hymn  should  be  growled 
out,  nor  squeaked  out,  nor  hurried  out,  nor  dawdled 
out,  but  given  out  as  dictated  by  common-sense  and 
a  feeling  heart,  in  a  voice  distinct,  earnest,  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Also  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  one 
who  in  singing  pronounces  his  words,  not  glide  with 
la,  la,  la,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  he  should  bawl 
ready  to  split  his  throat,  but  sing  easily  and  melodi¬ 
ously.  Of  course,  perfection  cannot  be  expected,  but 
the  above  will  serve  as  a  hint  as  to  the  kind  of 
article  that  is  wanted.” 

#  *  * 

In  more  years’  experience  than  the 
WANTED  A  vanity  of  femininity  would  care  to 
“TE  DEUM.”  number,  as  choir  leader,  organist,  so¬ 
prano  in  various  church  choirs,  I  feel 
I  owe  a  word  to  the  “Te  Deum”  as  I  have  found  it. 

In  the  formidable  array,  I  have  yet  to  discover 
the  “Te  Deum”  that  is  in  every  degree  suited  to  the 
place  it  should  fill  in  the  service  of  the  church.  To 

1  Described  in  the  September  Etude,  page  369. 


revive  the  dreary  Gregorian  tone  of  the  middle  ages 
because  to  a  certain  order  of  minds  it  is  ecclesiastic 
does  not  appeal  to  modem  intelligence.  Dreary 
minor  modes  of  medisevalism  should  have  no  part  in 
casting  a  gloom  over  the  brightness  of  the  glory  in 
a  service  of  worship  to  Almighty  God.  And  if  we  will 
not  have  fossil  remains,  still  less  will  we  tolerate 
much  of  the  music  that  comes  to  the  hands  of  the 
choir-leader  in  his  search  for  a  suitable  “Te  Deum.” 

A  wholly  adequate  and  satisfactory  “Te  Deum” 
must  have  a  theme — as  the  “Messiah,” — well  marked, 
well  worked  out  in  a  musicianly  form.  Not  much 
solo,  or  fugue.  It  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  sim¬ 
ple,  for  church  choirs  have  a  way  of  being  the  most 
unreliable  corps  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  boy  soloist  for  sore  throat,  breaks  in  voice,  and 
general  sudden  indisposition,  and  the  “under  studies' 
are  generally  all  we  would  not  hear  in  singers. 

The  “Te  Deum”  as  I  have  met  it  maunders  and 
whines  to  the  last  degree  in  all  sorts  and  styles  of 
wandering  fancies  wholly  meaningless  and  not  sig¬ 
nificant  even  as  ornamental  adjuncts  to  a  dignified 
work. 

Why  would  not  a  composer  of  the  splendid  genius 
of  Dr.  Elgar  give  us  a  new  “Te  Deum”?  After  tin? 
“Dream  of  Gerontius,”  a  composition  the  very  climax 
of  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  music,  we  may  expect 
all  the  world  of  Edward  Elgar.  It  would 
be  faint  praise  to  compare  him  with 
English  composers.  He  has  his  own  field. 
His  soul  is  superb.  His  flight  is  as  that 
of  the  albatross.  Would  he  come  down 
to  the  king’s  highway  and,  recognizing 
the  needs  of  our  much  abused  church 
service,  try  his  muse  with  a  grateful  task 
and  write  for  us  a  new  “Te  Deum”? — 
Fanny  Grant. 

*  *  * 

There  is  not 
WORD  the  slightest  ques- 

ABOUT  SALARIES,  tion  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  salar¬ 
ies  of  church  musicians  (in  and  about 
New  York  City  at  least)  has,  for  fully 
a  decade,  been  steadily  downward.  There 
are  various  reasons,  but  two  stand  out 
most  prominently.  The  first  is,  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  semiprofes- 
sional  musicians, — that  is,  musicians  who 
receive  pay  for  their  services,  but  do 
not  depend  upon  music  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  number  is  being  recruited 
from  both  ends, — from  among  the  ranks 
of  the  professionals  as  well  as  of  ama¬ 
teurs. 

Too  often  the  professional  musician 
finds  the  returns  from  his  years  of  train¬ 
ing  and  his  earnest  efforts  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  but  meager,  with  the  result  that  he 
must  perforce  do  something  else  to  se¬ 
cure  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
Never  since  music  has  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent  source  of  support  has  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  been  comparable  to  this 
from  the  vast  majority  of  other  callings,  though, 
in  our  day  at  least,  the  expense  necessary  to  secure  1 
adequate  training  is  probably  greater  than  in  any 
other  profession.  The  income  is  too  often  uncertain 
as  well  as  meager,  so  that  the  self-respecting  musician 
who  wants  to  pay  his  bills  promptly  has  a  hard  time 
of  it,  with  the  result,  as  before  stated,  that  yearly 
a  greater  number  of  musicians  pass  into  the  semi- 
professional  ranks,  retaining  usually,  however,  as 
much  of  their  musical  work  as  possible. 

With  the  amateur  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
but  the  result  is  the  same.  The  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  man,  at  least  when  he  is  young,  thinks  it  no 
great  hardship  to  give  up  Saturday  afternoon  or 
evening  and  Sunday  'morning  and  evening  for  the 
sake  of  the  salary  involved.  Even  though  it  be  but 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  necessary  for  his  support, 
the  extra  money  means  much  to  him,  though,  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  “land  the  job”  he  won’t  mind  having  $50  or 
$100  lopped  off  from  the  price  that  a  professional 
musician  would  command  for  the  same  work.  The 
process  by  which  salaries  are  gradually  reduced  is 
perfectly  obvious  and  natural,  particularly  when  it 
is  only  pocket-money  that  is  involved,  not  bread 
and  butter.  At  the  present  rate,  it  Will  not  be  many 
years  before  professional  church-musicians — I  mean 
those  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  their  profes- 
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•ion — will  be  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen's  teeth. 
Already  this  condition  has  been  nearly  reached  in 
the  case  of  the  singers;  organists  are  not  far  behind. 

The  second  cause  for  the  reduction  of  salaries  lies 
in  the  great  influx  of  musicians  to  the  large  cities, 
particularly  New  York,  resulting  in  a  strenuous  com¬ 
petition  for  any  available  places,  when,  with  the  low¬ 
est  bidder  it  is  too  often  a  question  of  half  a  loaf 
or  no  bread.  Because  some  years  ago  men  like  Sam¬ 
uel  P.  Warren  commanded  large  salaries  and  the  fact 
was  heralded  abroad,  there  has  been  such  a  swarm 
of  musicians  both  from  the  country  districts  and 
smaller  cities  and  from  Europe  that  now  we  have 
reached  the  interesting  state  of  affairs  where,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  a  few  noteworthy  cases,  better  salaries  are 
paid  for  the  same  work  in  the  smaller  towns  sur¬ 
rounding  New  York  than  in  the  metropolis  itself. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  intensity  of  the  competition,  which 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  typical  case, 
which  occurred  about  two  years  ago  in  a  wealthy 
Brooklyn  church. 

The  retiring  organist  had  been  hired  without  due 
consideration  at  a  salary  of  $1400  a  year,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  work  was  to  be  the  organization 
of  a  volunteer  choir,  in  addition  to  his  quartet.  Now 
he  is  a  first-class  organist,  of  many  years’  experience 
in  prominent  churches,  but  with  no  great  respect  or 
liking  for  volunteer  choirs.  Naturally  his  choir  was 
not  a  success,  so  his  salary  was  reduced  to  $1200  for 
the  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
discharged.  Then  the  thrifty  music  committee  ad¬ 
vertised  anonymously  in  a  newspaper  for  applicants, 
who  should  state  their  own  terms.  Note  their  cun¬ 
ning.  An  examination  of  the  “bids”  and  a  prelim¬ 
inary  interview  with  the  more  promising  candidates 
resulted  in  the  salary  being  fixed  at  $900  and  a  young 
man  being  provisionally  engaged.  But  before  the 
contracts  had  been  signed,  along  came  an  organist 
whose  name  is  famous  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  who  happened  to  be  “out  of 
a  job  and  offered  his  services  for  $650,  when  not  five 
years  before  he  had  been  getting  probably  $1800  or 
$2000.  Of  course,  he  got  the  position. 

In  the  light  of  such  performances,  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  salaries  are  going  down?  The  $650  organist 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  position 
at  $1000  or  $1200  at  the  least,  because  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  this  particular 
place  that  he  destroyed  its  salary  value  for  years  to 
come.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  with  his  own  rating 
of  his  services  at  $650  he  will  be  able  to  secure  much 
of  an  advance  upon  that  figure  at  any  future  date, 
as  he  is  a  man  old  enough  to  have  attained  his  full 
maturity.  Of  course,  any  humbler  aspirants  for  the 
place  after  he  leaves  it  will  be  at  once  overshadowed 
by  his  greater  fame.  So  there  you  are! 

Now  the  question  is:  what  is  to  be  done?  Of 
course,  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  cited,  where  a  man 
is  content  to  take  the  bread  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
as  it  were,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  If  a  man 
trill  work  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  he  can  com¬ 
mand  in  the  open  market,  there  is  no  law  to  stop 
him.  The  only  thing  to  do,  as  in  all  other  reforms, 
is  to  begin  with  the  young.  Such  an  organization  as 
the  Guild  of  Organists  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  giving  as  it  does,  an  incentive  for  young  or¬ 
ganists  to  labor  for  a  recognition  which  means  some¬ 
thing  definite, — creates  a  definite  standard. 

But  the  most  important  work,  in  fact  the  only 
really  effective  work, — for  me  must  live,  and  if  salar¬ 
ies  are  low  the  services  rendered  must  sooner  or  later 
depreciate  proportionately,— must  be  done  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  musical  profession  entirely.  Our 
only  salvation  is  to  carry  on  a  consistent  and  un¬ 
ceasing  campaign  of  education  directed  toward  clergy¬ 
men  and  music  committees.  Every  church  musician 
should  constitute  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  im¬ 
press  upon  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  the  dignity  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  and  its  right  to  a  more  general  and  a  more  fit¬ 
ting  recognition.  Talking  will  do  but  little,  but 
character  and  efficiency  will  do  much. 

And  then,  too,  with  such  an  attitude  toward  their 
art,  musicians  will  hesitate  about  cheapening  it  and 
themselves  by  cutting  rates  and  scrambling  for  places 
like  the  veriest  peddler  or  bargain-hunter.  For,  truly, 
the  ultimate  good  of  our  art  (and  the  cause  of  the 
full  dinner-pail,  if  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  the 
greater  good)  are  of  more  importance  than  the  tran¬ 
sitory  advantage  to  be  derived  from  winning  out  in 
the  struggle  for  any  particular  position  be  it  ever 
so  exalted.— -J.  Lawrence  Erb. 


There  are  several  drawbacks 
NEW  STYLE  OF  in  3  and  4  manual  organs  as 
SPECIFICATION,  ordinarily  specified.  One  is  the 
great  waste  in  the  duplication  of 
string-tone  stops,  which  do  not  materially  add  to 
the  full-organ  tone.  We  have  the  Swell  Viol  di  Gamba 
and  Aioline,  the  Great  Gamba  and  Dolce,  and  the 
Choir  Viol  d’Amour  and  Dulciana — 6  stops  where 
two  would  suffice,  if  always  available  for  the  same 
purpose.  Another  defect  is  the  full-organ  tone,  the 
prime  desideratum,  which  is  generally  bad  owing  to 
lack  of  Open  Diapason  tone,  and  predominance  of 
reeds,  mixtures,  and  2-feet  stops.  The  use  of  Diapa¬ 
sons  on  high  pressure  wind  gives  the  full-organ  tone 
a  hard,  forced  character,  quite  inferior  to  that  soft, 
deep,  rich  body  which  is  due  to  a  number  of  Open 
Diapasons  and  a  large  amount  of  8-feet  flue-work  on 
low-pressure  wind. 

Another  inconvenience  comes  from  changing  from 
accompaniment  stops  to  solo  stops  on  the  same 
manual,  with  the  necessary  pedal-coupling  changes. 
Still  another  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  solo  stop  is  not  in  the  same  swell-box, 
and  always  keeping  the  relative  balance  of  power, 
when  the  swell  is  opened  or  shut.  Sometimes  the  ac¬ 
companiment  is  too  loud,  and  sometimes  too  soft, 
never  properly  supporting  the  varying  power  of  the 
solo. 

Besides  there  is  the  question  of  expense.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  goes  in  action  and  wind  chests, 
and  sometimes,  with  4-manual  organs,  three-quarters. 
So  that,  of  $10,000,  say,  only  $2500  goes  into  pipes. 
Eight  and  4-feet  pedal  stops,  too,  are  unnecessary. 
With  a  pedal  scale  of  42  notes,  the  pedal  at  octaves, 
will  give  all  the  full  scale  8-feet  tone  needed,  while 
the  Unison  Separation  converts  any  16-feet  pedal  stop 
into  an  8-feet  one  of  full  30-note  scale,  at  half  the 
cost.  Pedal  reeds  are  discordant,  and  are  only  rarely 
of  use. 

The  following  specification  is  an  attempt  to  remedy 
all  of  these  drawbacks,  and  to  give,  in  a  2-manual 
pneumatic  organ  of  25  speaking  stops,  the  effect  of  a 
'4-manual  organ  of  44  stops,  at  half  the  cost.  Pneu¬ 
matic  thumb  pistons  take  the  place  of  the  extra 
manuals,  and  act  more  quickly.  There  are  5  of  these 
on  the  Swell,  and  8  on  the  Great,  4  for  harmony 
and  4  for  solo  tone.  All  the  solo  stops  are  on  the 
Great  manual  and  all  of  the  accompanying  stops  are 
on  the  Swell.  So  that  all  solo  tone-qualities  are 
ready,  by  means  of  the  pistons,  without  change  of 
manual  or  couplers.  There  are  only  2  manual  wind- 
chests,  which  are  on  the  same  level,  placed  contigu¬ 
ously,  and  end  on,  with  each  rank  of  pipes  extending 
toward  the  back  of  the  organ,  not  from  side  to  side. 
The  Swell-box  extends  partly  over  the  Great  wind 
chest,  and  all  of  the  solo  stops,  except  the  clarinet, 
are  inclosed  in  it.  The  tuner’s  aisle  plank  has  2  reed 
stops  on  each  side  of  it.  The  Swell  Vox  Humana 
is  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Swell,  and  the  Great 
clarinet  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Great  wind  chest. 
Ample  2-  and  4-feet  effect  comes  from  the  Swell  Super 
Octave  coupler.  All  of  the  stop-knobs  are  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  manuals,  none  on  {he  right. 


Great. 

1.  Double  op.  diap. 

2.  Op.  diap.  (1). 

3.  Op.  diap.  (2). 

4.  Op.  diap.  (3). 

6.  Clarinet. 

IN  SWELL-BOX. 

C.  Doppel  flute. 

7.  Bourdon. 

8.  Harm,  flute. 

9.  Piccolo. 

10.  Oboe. 

11.  Cornopean. 


23.  Op.  diap.  (wood),  42. 

24.  Op.  diap.  (metal),  42. 

25.  Yiolone  (borrowed 

from  11). 


12.  Krummhorn. 

13.  Orch.  oboe. 

Swell. 

14.  Op.  diap. 

15.  Viol  di  gamba. 

16.  St.  diap. 

17.  Clarabella. 

18.  ASoline, 

19.  Celeste. 

20.  Principal. 

IN  ECHO-BOX. 

21.  Quintadena. 

22.  Vox  humana. 

26.  Bourdon,  42. 

27.  Lieblich  gedact  (bor¬ 

rowed  from  7). 


Pedal. 


Usual  couplers,  subs  and  supers,  and  combination 
pedals. — T.  C.  Jeffers.  Hus.  Bac. 


Example  is  better  than  precept.  A  teacher  may 
play  for  his  pupils,  telling  them  to  imitate  him,  and 
it  will  be  more  effective  than  a  protracted  lecture, 
telling  them  just  how  fast,  just  how  loud,  just  how 
soft,  etc.,  to  play. 


William  Henry  Longhtjrst,  Mus. 
MIXTURES.  D.  Cantuar,  F.  R.  C.  O.,  at  one  time  or¬ 
ganist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  died 
the  17th  of  June  at  the  age  of  85. 

It  was  once  the  custom  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor, 
England,  to  invite  the  Lay  Clerks  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel  to  an  annual  supper  at  the  Deanery.  On  one 
occasion  the  genial  host,  a  man  fond  of  his  garden, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  one  of  his  guests 
enthusiastically  expatiated  upon  his  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  celery,  a  word  which  he  pronounced  salary.  “I 
wish,  Mr.  Dean,”  replied  the  listener,  “you  could 
see  your  way  to  raise  my  salary!” 

The  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  was  of  opinion  that 
there  are  various  puzzling  points  to  the  thoughtful 
player  in  connection  with  Mendelssohn’s  “absolutely 
unsurpassed”  organ  sonatas.  The  chords  written  low 
in  the  bass,  as  found  in  the  Finale  of  the  First  and 
the  Allegro  of  the  Fifth  Sonatas,  he  thought  that 
Mendelssohn  would  never  have  written  if  the  “heavy 
doubles”  of  our  organs  had  existed  in  his  day.  Then 
we  are  asked  to  look  at  the  thin  scoring  of  certain 
passages.  For  example,  the  second  bar  in  the  fourth 
score,  page  30,  Peters  edition;  it  looks  and  sounds 
as  if  something  had  been  inadvertently  omitted  by 
the  composer.  Yet  Mendelssohn  never  did  anything 
carelessly;  and,  if  an  explanation  is  needed,  it  should 
be  sought  elsewhere.  There  is  a  notion  entertained 
by  some  organists  that  Mendelssohn,  in  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  pedal  organ  and  of  pedaling  in  his 
day,  purposely  planned  the  scoring  of  his  organ  so¬ 
natas  so  that  they  might  at  a  push  be  performed  in 
their  entirety  by  an  expert  manual  player,  with  a 
very  sparing  use  of  the  pedals.  As  to  the  truth  of 
this,  one  cannot,  of  course,  speak;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  sonatas  can  be  played 
upon  the  piano  by  one  performer,  except  perhaps 
in  cases  where  a  long-holding  note  or  a  few  stacato 
notes  are  given  to  the  pedal  here  and  there,  and  in 
places  where  the  left  hand  part  might  be  left  out  al¬ 
together  without  materially  affecting  the  harmony. 
Perhaps  the  Mendelssohn  enthusiasts  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject. 

I  came  upon  a  good  story  the  other  day.  At  a 
country  church,  a  well-known  solo  vocalist  visiting 
the  locality  offered  to  sing  at  one  of  the  services. 
The  organ  being  much  out  of  tune,  the  organist  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  principal  church-warden  the  desirability 
of  having  it  tuned  for  the  occasion.  The  idea  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  this  intelligent  person. 
“I  thought,”  said  he,  “that  all  good  singers  could 
adapt  their  voices  to  the  instrument!” 


A  NOTABLE  CELEBRATION:  CARL 
REINECKE’S  EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


On  June  23d  in  Leipzig  Carl  Reinecke  celebrated 
his  eightieth  birthday.  All  the  world  united  to  do 
him  honor.  No  living  composer  is  more  beloved. 
A  brief  description  of  the  events  of  his  eightieth 
birthday  strikingly  shows  the  honor  and  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.  It  was  necessary  to  erect  a 
pavilion  in  front  of  his  house  on  which  to  conduct 
the  ceremonies.  A  concert  was  given  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  singers  and  distinguished  soloists, 
after  which  a  banquet  was  given  to  which  three 
hundred  persons  sat  down.  Congratulations  were 
received  from  the  King  of  Saxony  and  many  of  the 
musical  societies  throughout  Europe.  During  the 
day  two  hundred  telegrams  and  over  five  hundred 
letters  were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in¬ 
cluding  Rome,  San  Francisco,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Joachim  came  from  Berlin  with  an  address  from 
the  Art  Society  of  Berlin.  Leipzig  friends  presented 
him  with  a  marble  bust  together  with  many  costly 
presents.  The  celebration  ended  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  opera,  “The  Governor  of  Tours,”  at  the 
city  theater,  after  which  there  was  a  serenade  by 
five  hundred  singers  on  the  public  square.  At  St. 
Thomas’  Church,  with  which  Bach’s  name  is  closely 
associated,  he  was  honored  on  the  following  Sab¬ 
bath  by  the  performance  of  his  Mass,  Op.  95. 

Where  do  we  find  in  this  country  such  beautiful 
devotion  to  Art  and  the  Artist,  such  spontaneous 
testimony  to  a  noble  and  useful  life?  Carl  Reinecke, 
like  all  great  men,  is  very  simple  in  his  life.  The 
work  he  has  performed  is  prodigious;  in  some  future 
issue  of  The  Etude  we  mean  to  give  a  full  sketch 
of  his  life. 
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THE  ETUDE 


We  have  all  grown  so  accustomed 
THE  BOY  to  the  periodical  appearance  of  the 

VECSEY.  wonder-child  that  we  fail  to  he  pro¬ 

foundly  impressed  by  any  announce¬ 
ment,  however  sensational,  regarding  the  instru¬ 
mental  abilities  of  young  children,  even  though  they 
be  mere  infants  and  still  devoted  to  nursery  past- 
times.  Indeed,  the  phenomenon  of  a  very  young 
child  that  is  possessed  of  musical  and  instrumental 
skill  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  only 
in  adults  who  have  undergone  years  of  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline  appeals  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  few  of  us 
nowadays,  and  we  are  apt  to  discourage,  rather  than 
applaud,  the  public  appearances  of  such  children,  on 
the  ground  that  their  appearance  before  any  public 
is,  from  an  art  standpoint,  premature,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  dangerous  to  their  development  and  ultimate 
possibilities.  Nor  are  we  exactly  wrong  in  assuming 
such  an  attitude  toward  the  wonder-child.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proven  that,  with  few  exceptions,  young 
children,  however  remarkable  their  gifts,  fail  to  de¬ 
velop,  in  mature  years,  those  qualities  and  excel¬ 
lences  which  we  are  justified  in  demanding  from  the 
accomplished  artist.  We  know,  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  when  a  young  child  is  exhibited  before 
admiring  audiences,  he  is  almost  meritably  destined 
to  defeat,  if  not  obscurity,  in  the  years  to  come; 
for  the  happy  conditions  of  early  success  rarely 
make  for  the  highest  development. 

When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  achievements  of 
the  boy  Vecsey  we  are  not  thrilled  with  the  antici¬ 
patory  pleasure  of  hearing  this  wonder-child;  for 
we  feel  morally  certain  that,  even  though  his  gifts 
are  not  overrated,  he  will  eventually  go  the  sad 
way  of  the  majority  of  wonder-children,  and  ten 
years  hence  Vecsey  the  man  will  be  a  mere  shadow, 
artistically  speaking,  of  Vecsey  the  boy.  History 
may  prove  us  wrong,  of  course,  and  our  present 
fears  groundless;  but  history  has  provided  us  with 
so  many  sad  illustrations  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  prodigy-worship  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  for 
us  to  regard  young  Vecsey’s  triumphs  as  the  brilliant 
foreshadowing  of  a  yet  more  brilliant  future.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  Vecsey  the  boy. 

We  wish  honestly  to  confess  that  until  quite  re¬ 
cently  European  accounts  of  the  child’s  marvelous 
attainments  have  not  impressed  us  deeply.  That 
England’s  queen  rapturously  embraced  the  child  in 
the  presence  of  a  frenzied  multitude,  and  hung  about 
his  neck  a  costly  chain  of  pearls,  meant  little  or 
nothing  to  us  as  far  as  the  boy’s  real  abilities  are 
concerned.  That  European  critics,  even  those  of 
recognized  merit,  have  pronounced  the  boy  a  genius 
has  also  failed  to  make  a  serious  impression  upon 
us,  for  the  simple  reason  that  too  often  we  have 
pinned  our  faith  to  the  European  critic’s  judgment, 
and  have  been  shocked  to  find  him  unreliable  and  his 
standards  remarkably  low.  Even  Joachim’s  freely 
expressed  admiration  for  the  boy  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  convincing  us  that  we  shall  find  him  dif¬ 
ferent  from  and  possessed  of  infinitely  greater  pow¬ 
ers  and  promise  than  other  wonder-children  who 
have  preceded  him;  for,  without  questioning 
Joachim’s  ability  accurately  to  determine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  lad’s  gifts  and  achievements,  we  never¬ 
theless  recall  too  many  instances  of  bias  on  his 
part,  and  apparently  faulty  judgment. 

But  in  a  recent  conversation  with  a  young  artist 
who  heard  Vecsey  play  on  several  occasions  in  Lon¬ 
don  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  closely  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  details  of  the  wonder-child’s  art; 
and  what  we  were  told  on  this  occasion  more  than 
confirms  even  the  seemingly  extravagant  stories 
that  have  thus  far  reached  us. 

We  were  told,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  conceive  such  technical  mastery  of  the 
instrument  as  the  product  of  a  mere  child;  that, 
indeed,  Vecsey’s  technic  is  the  perfectly  developed 
technic  of  the  mature  artist  rather  than  the  sur¬ 


prising  digital  facility  of  a  gifted  boy;  and  that, 
in  everything  that  appertains  to  right-  and  left- 
hand  technic  no  allowance  need  be  made  for  the 
boy  because  he  is  practically  infallible.  Now,  re¬ 
garding  the  more  serious  side  of  the  child’s  art,  we 
were  assured  that  his  tone  is  large  and  beautiful, 
with  all  the  refinement  of  maturity  and  the  vitality 
of  the  full-grown  artist,  and  that,  even  in  such 
earnest  compositions  as  the  Bach  sonatas. 

Vecsey  reveals  an  imagination,  an  individuality, 
and  an  intellectual  strength  such  as  we  are  justified 
in  expecting  to  find  only  in  a  great  and  fully  devel¬ 
oped  artist.  In  a  word,  our  informant  earnestly 
assured  us  that,  though  he  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  most  celebrated  European 
artists,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  never 
known  what  it  meant  to  be  profoundly  affected  by 
a  violin  performance  until  he  heard  Franz  Vecsey. 

Such  a  testimonial,  coming  from  an  experienced 
violinist,  naturally  inclines  us  to  believe  that  this 
remarkable  boy  is  unlike  the  prodigies  of  the  past. 
And,  naturally  enough,  we  ask  ourselves  the  ques¬ 
tion:  How  did  this  child  acquire,  in  a  few  years, 
the  instrumental  mastery  which  our  very  best  artists 
have  labored  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives? 
Such  a  revelation  of  musical  power  'is  mystifying,  if 
not  absolutely  incomprehensible.  We  are  amazed, 
dumbfounded,  because  we  know  so  well  how  little 
the  average  gifted  child  can  accomplish  in  a  few 
years.  We  have  seen  so  many  gifted  artists  toil  on 
year  after  year  to  achieve  what  this  young  child  is 
said  already  to  have  mastered,  and  we  marvel  how 
such  things  can  be.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  secret  to 
be  found?  For,  granting  the  boy  exceptional  endow¬ 
ments,  we  cannot  forget  that  a  fine  technical  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  cold,  hard  fact — an  achievement  which, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  involves 
a  long  and  tenacious  struggle.  Technic  is  wholly 
unlike  musical  instinct;  for,  though  the  latter  some¬ 
times  manifests  itself  in  a  surprising  degree  without 
apparently  needful  training  and  preparation,  the 
former  is,  and  always  will  remain,  a  physical  dif¬ 
ficulty  which,  seemingly,  can  be  mastered  only  with 
years  of  patience  and  physical  as  well  as  mental  ex¬ 
ertion.  How,  then,  we  ask,  does  a  wonder-child 
like  Vecsey  acquire  such  remarkable  technic? 

We  shall  certainly  await  Franz  Vecsey’s  initial 
appearance  in  the  United  States  with  genuine  eager¬ 
ness  and  the  highest  expectations. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  F.  A.  Steinhausen,  to 
THE  STACCATO  whom  we  referred,  in  a  recent  is- 
STROKE.  sue,  as  the  author  of  an  inter¬ 

esting  work  called  “Physiology  of 
the  Art  of  Bowing,”  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  players, 
if  they  go  about  it  in  the  right  way,  can  acquire  the 
staccato  stroke.  Right  or  wrong,  his  argument  is 
interesting  and  apparently  logical.  We  say  appa¬ 
rently,  because  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  disprove 
Dr.  Steinhausen’s  statements  on  purely  technical 
questions  relating  to  physiology.  Aside,  however, 
from  such  technical  questions,  we  find  much  that  is 
sane  and  instructive  in  the  chapter  which  Dr.  Stein- 
hausen  devotes  to  staccato  bowing. 

“The  staccato  stroke,”  says  Dr.  Steinhausen,  “is  a 
bowing  of  special  and  peculiar  effect,  which  heretofore 
has  been  misunderstood  and  incorrectly  taught.  It 
is  accomplished  by  a  rotary  movement  of  the  lower 
arm. 

“In  some  particulars  there  is  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  to  be  found  in  all  published  statements  re¬ 
garding  this  stroke.  On  one  point  only  do  our 
authors  agree — that  is,  that  the  ability  to  perform 
the  stroke  depends  upon  a  special  gift  (Spohr,  Dan- 
cla,  Singer-Seif riz,  Jockisch,  and  others).  Only  the 
minority  (Scholz,  Kross)  regard  such  a  conclusion  as 
prejudgment.  At  any  rate,  individual  talent  for  stac- 
Icato  playing  is  regarded  as  an  inexplicable  fact. 
(Famous  as  Wieniawski  was  for  his  superb  staccato, 


it  was  nevertheless  considered  remarkable  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  that  he  performed  it  with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  rigid  arm.  Reichert  regarded  staccato  playing 
as  injurious  to  expressive  bowing  in  Adagio  move¬ 
ments,  however  agreeable  it  might  otherwise  prove  to 
the  ear.  This  Wasiliewski  denies.  He  maintains 
that  many  excellent  violinists  have  been  as  efficient 
in  cantilene  as  in  staccato  bowing,  but  he  admits  that, 
despite  a  poor  staccato  stroke,  Lipinski’s  tone  was 
large  and  admirable.  In  this  connection,  and  witli 
charming  innocence,  Hiebsch  suggests  that  Lipinski 
probably  lacked  the  requisite  elasticity  of  the  wrist. 
Kross  declares  that  some  violinists  can  play  a  very 
rapid  staccato  without  devoting  to  it  particular  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  they  accomplish  the  stroke  with 
a  stiff  wrist  and  arm,  and  a  kind  of  tremulous  move¬ 
ment  which  produces  a  succession  of  light,  crisp  tones. 
Dancla  condemns  all  staccato  playing  that  results 
from  any  ‘nervous’  condition  of  the  arm. 

“The  widest  difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding 
the  mechanical  process  of  playing  the  staccato.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Meerts,  it  is  the  result  of  a  pressure  of 
the  thumb,  whereas  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Baillot  de¬ 
clare  that  there  must  be  only  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  thumb.  Singer-Seifriz,  Hiebsch,  Schroeder,  and 
Scholz  tell  us  that  it  is  the  first  finger  that  produces 
the  staccato;  but  Spohr,  Jackson,  Wassmann,  and 
others  maintain  that  the  wrist  alone  is  concerned. 
David  and  Hohmann-Haim  demand  an  exceedingly 
loose  wrist.  Kross  requires  a  lateral  movement  of 
the  wrikt,  but  Scholz  advocates  a  rigid,  inclined  wrist 
and  a  backward  movement  of  the  lower  arm.  Venzl 
insists  upon  a  delicate,  trembling  movement  of  the 
wrist  as  the  bow  passes  lightly  over  the  string. 
Beriot  and  Kross  designate  the  staccato  as  a  ‘ham¬ 
mered’  stroke. 

“There  is  general  agreement  that  the  staccato 
stroke  is  easier  in  the  up  than  in  the  down  bow, 
and  that  it  should  be  practiced  slowly.  Casorti  is 
the  only  one  who  recommends  a  rapid  tempo. 

“With  such  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  hardly  aston¬ 
ishing  that  teachers  do  not  venture  to  assist  the  pupil 
in  acquiring  the  staccato  stroke.  But  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  staccato  playing  demands  a  special 
gift  simply  because  few  beginners,  and  even  advanced 
players,  acquire  the  stroke  by  means  of  patient  ex¬ 
periment.  Success  is  often  due  to  a  merely  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  of  the  correct  movement  of  the  arm. 
The  majority  of  players  fail  chiefly  because  of  the 
innumerable  theories  promulgated  regarding  wrist- 
movement.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  *  * 


A  WORD 
REGARDING 
DR.  STEINHAUSEN’S 
IDEAS  OF  THE 
STACCATO  STROKE. 


We  must  beg  our  readers’ 
indulgence  because  of  the 
nonappearance  in  this  issue 
of  the  second  half  of  Dr. 
Steinhausen’s  article  on  the 
staccato  stroke.  We  have 
had  this  article  translated 
and  retranslated;  yet  many  of  the  statements  which 
it  contains  continue  to  remain  enigmatical  in  the 
English  versions  at  our  command.  Despite  the  con¬ 
scientious  work  of  a  capable  translator,  and  our 
own  familiarity  with  technical  terms  as  expressed  in 
the  German  language,  we  have  experienced  the  ut¬ 
most  difficulty  in  clothing  Dr.  Steinhausen’s  thoughts 
in  a  satisfactory  English  garb;  and  often,  indeed, 
his  labored  and  unscientific  language  has  made  us 
despair  of  faithfully  reproducing  his  ideas  in  intel¬ 
ligible  English.  We  promise  our  readers,  however, 
to  conclude  the  article  in  the  next  issue  of  Tiie 
Etude,  and  hope  that  our  presentation  of  it  may 
then  be  clearer  to  our  readers  than  the  worthy 
doctor’s  endless  and  complicated  sentences  are  to  us 
at  the  present  time. 


With  the  appearance  of 
TO  OUR  STUDENTS.  the  October  issue  of  The 

Etude,  most  serious-minded 
students  will  be  ready  to  resume  earnest  study.  Of 
these,  the  minority  will  take  up  their  work  with 
the  laudable  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  utmost 
under  the  most  competent  guides  available  for  them 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  no  ambition  to  pass 
their  student  years  in  European  schools.  The  ma¬ 
jority  who  resume  their  studies  in  this  country, 
however,  will  probably  do  so  with  a  sigh  of  resig¬ 
nation,  and  will  look  yearningly  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  can  join  the  host  of  American  stu¬ 
dents  that  have  settled  on  the  Continent.  To  the 
former  wc  extend  our  best  wishes  for  the  coming 
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season;  to  the  latter  we  cannot  resist  saying  a  few 
words  which  may  possibly  prove  interesting  reading. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  learned  from  experience  that 
the  attempt  to  convince  students  of  the  folly  of 
going  abroad  is,  as  a  rule,  a  hopeless  task.  We  know 
that,  too  often,  the  well-meant  advice  of  experienced 
men  is  wholly  disregarded,  chiefly  because  it  does 
not  encourage  the  ambitions  of  the  inexperienced. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  if  we  succeed  only  to  the 
extent  of  making  a  few  of  our  readers  pause  before 
they  take  the  serious  step  of  leaving  home  and 
friends,  we  shall  have  accomplished  something  worth 
while. 

The  only  trustworthy  method  of  ascertaining  the 
worth  of  European  educational  processes  is  to  weigh 
the  actual,  practical  results  covering  a  reasonable 
number  of  years.  By  a  “reasonable  number  of  years” 
we  mean  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  years.  The 
results  achieved  in  such  a  period  of  time,  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  enable  the  observer  accurately  to 
determine  how  profitable  or  otherwise  European 
training  is  to  the  American  student. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  among  the  large 
and  heterogenous  number  of  American  students  who 
go  abroad,  the  “cream”  of  our  talent  will  always  be 
included  in  this  number.  Indeed,  this  need  not  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  assumption,  for  all  who  are  tol¬ 
erably  well  informed  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  And  if 
any  direct  evidence  is  required  on  this  point,  it  is 
easily  procurable  from  the  European  teachers  them¬ 
selves,  who  freely  admit  that  the  yearly  exodus  from 
the  United  States  always  includes  students  of  a 
high  order  of  talent. 

Naturally,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  European 
methods  in  accordance  with  the  achievements  of  the 
majority  of  our  students  who  flee  to  the  Continent 
every  year.  We  must,  in  order  to  be  just,  as  well 
as  intelligently  to  grasp  the  true  situation,  inform 
ourselves  as  to  what  European  training  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  majority  of  our  gifted  countrymen. 
Let  us,  therefore,  look  back  over  the  past  ten  years 
or  so,  and  learn  what  the  European  schools  have  ac¬ 
complished  for  our  most  gifted  and  ambitious  players. 

We  have  no  statistics  at  hand  to  aid  us  in  our 
inquiry,  but,  trusting  to  a  fairly  reliable  memory, 
we  are  startled  to  find  that  the  last  decade  has  been 
practically  barren  of  good  results.  Now  and  then 
a  player  who  gave  promise  of  extraordinary  things 
before  he  left  the  United  States  returns  to  us  a  well- 
disciplined  musician,  possessing  at  the  same  time 
commendable  instrumental  skill.  And  that  is  ail. 
If  it  should  be  said  that  our  blunt  statement  falls 
short  of  the  truth,  we  must  ask  who  are  our  truly 
admirable  artists,  produced  in  the  past  ten  years 
by  the  European  schools?  Where  are  they  at  the 
present  time  and  by  what  public  work  that  they 
have  done  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States 
have  they  given  testimony  of  the  superior  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  the  schools  in  which  they  have 
been  trained? 

We  may  be  told  that  Miss  A -  or  Mr.  B - 

played  with  “great  success”  on  a  certain  occasion, 
or  “appeared  before  admiring  audiences”  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  concert  trip  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  But  such  a  statement,  while  it  might  be 
fairly  accurate  in  certain  respects,  does  not  decide 
the  true  art  status  of  any  player.  The  true  artist, 
the  player  of  fine  powers,  is  obviously  judged  by 
other  musical  deeds  and  higher  musical  standards. 
Where,  then,  are  our  distinguished  artists?  And 
what  has  become  of  our  many  gifted  players  who 
have  studied  under  the  ablest  European  pedagogues 
in  the  past  ten  years? 

We  need  go  no  further.  Such  an  inquiry  is  truly 
disheartening.  We  know  that  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  zealous  and  excellent  players  cross  the 
Atlantic  every  year,  and  we  also  know  that  these 
hopeful  young  people  return  to  we  commonplace 
performers.  They  settle  down  in  their  native  town, 
as  a  general  rule,  and  earn  a  living  and  a  local  repu¬ 
tation  by  teaching.  That  is  all. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  every  case,  or  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  failure  may  be  traced  to  the 
conditions  of  our  musical  life?  Conceding  that  our 
musical  atmosphere  is  enervating  rather  than 
strengthening,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  ap¬ 
palling  number  of  players  who  are  proven  failures 
at  the  time  they  return  to  us,  and  long  before  they 
can  possibly  be  affected  by  the  discouragements  of 
our  musical  life? 

Here  is  something  for  the  Europe-made  student  to 
ponder  over.  Juggle  with  the  question  as  he  may, 
the  cold  facts  remain  unalterable. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  create  the 
impression  that  we  can  see  no  virtues  in  European 
training.  We  know,  as  well  as  anyone,  that,  at  the 
right  time,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  student  will  do  well  .to  spend  several  years  in 
a  city  like  Berlin.  There  he  can  enjoy  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  that  are  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to 
procure  at  home.  And  if  he  is  rational  enough  to 
choose  the  right  time  for  a  trip  abroad,  his  chances 
of  returning  to  America  an  admirable  and  respected 
artist  are  excellent. 

*  *  * 

The  superiority  of  the  old 
OUR  MODERN  masters  has  been  so  long  and 

VIOLINMAKERS.  firmly  established  that  it  is 
only  natural  for  us  to  speak 
in  admiring  terms  of  the  fiddles  made  by  such  men 
as  Stradivarius  and  Guarrierius.  Not  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  the  instruments  made  by  these  two 
men  or  by  lesser  artists  were  originally,  or  are  to¬ 
day,  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  violinmaking.  In¬ 
deed,  we  know  the  contrary  to  be  the  case;  for  we 
have  seen  some  fiddles,  made  by  the  illustrious 
Stradivarius,  that,  compared  with  his  best  work, 
deserve  only  to  be  termed  mediocre;  and,  likewise, 
we  have  examined  instruments  made  by  the  great 
Joseph  that  appeal  neither  to  the  experienced  eye 
nor  to  the  cultivated  ear.  But  the  less  fortunate 
work  of  any  of  the  old  masters  does  not  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  the  men  of  the  Cremonese 
school  any  more  than  the  less  interesting  or  even 
poor  creations  of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Schumann  con¬ 
demn  these  composers. 

But  our  admiration  of  the  old  masters  does  not 
prejudice  us  against  the  men  who  are  to-day  making 
a  serious  effort  to  discover  the  secret  of  great  violin¬ 
making.  Surely  those  who  are  familiar  with  our 
true  attitude  toward  the  modern  maker  know  that 
we  heartily  wish  him  success,  and  that,  were  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  do  so,  we  should  assist  him  in  his 
ambitions.  This  is  our  real  sentiment,  though  it  is 
possible  that  our  attempt  always  to  be  just  may 
sometimes  be  misapprehended  by  those  who  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  what  we  have  to  say  of  violin¬ 
making  of  the  past  and  present  day. 

We  know  of  no  better  opportunity  than  now,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  season,  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  we  are  always  interested  in  capable  makers 
of  the  present  day,  and  deeply  in  sympathy  with 
their  ambitions.  But  we  can  judge  them  only  by 
their  work.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to 
accept  as  a  fact  every  theory  advanced  by  men  who 
are  interested  in  solving  the  old  problem;  and  it 
is  equally  unreasonable  to  demand  of  us  that-  we 
proclaim  unsuccessful  work  masterpieces.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  men  who  are  absorbed  in  this 
baffling  art  may  imagine,  from  time  to  time,  that 
success  has  at  least  rewarded  their  labors;  but,  if, 
despite  their  cry  of  “Eureka!”  their  work  disproves 
their  claim  to  be  ranked  with  or  above  Stradivarius, 
they  must  not  blame  us  for  our  refusal  to  exalt  them. 

Our  criticism,  however  blunt,  is  invariably  sincere. 
If,  on  some  rare  occasions,  we  may  seem  unneces¬ 
sarily  harsh,  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that  the 
provocation  has  been  great. 

*  *  * 

There  are  many  well-known  vio- 
SOME  OF  linists,  according  to  the  Musik- 

STRADIVARI’S  Woche,  who  are  fortunate  enough 
FIDDLES.  to  own  genuine  Stradivari  fiddles. 

The  one  in  Sarasate’s  possession, 
which  the  Spanish  virtuoso  has  been  playing  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  is  dated  1724.  Joachim  is 
fortunate  enough  to  own  three,  and  Kubelik  was  not 
long  since  presented  with  a  Strad  dated  1713,  which 
previously  had  belonged  to  Alfred  Gibson.  The  fine 
Strad  which  Wilheling  sold  to  an  American  pupil 
bears  a  label  dated  1725. 

The  Duke  of  Koburg  owned  two  Strads,  one  of 
which  was  left  him  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  an 
enthusiastic  amateur.  This  instrument  is  excep¬ 
tionally  valuable,  and  is  dated  1725.  Norman- 
Neruda  (Lady  Halle),  Ysaye,  White,  Hermann,  and 
Arditi,  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  violins  made 
by  Stradivari.  The  eminent  oculist,  Dr.  Oldham, 
of  Brighton,  England,  owns  two  Strads,  one  of  which 
is  known  as  the  Rode  Strad  because  it  had  been  the 
solo  violin  of  the  famous  violinist  of  that  name.  Dr. 
Oldham  purchased  this  instrument  from  Charles 
Lamoureux,  and  it  is  said  that  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  37,500  francs. 


A  great  number  of  Stradivari’s  violins  are  in  the 
hands  of  collectors  and  dealers.  It  seems  that  the 
Cremonese  master  did  not  ask  a  uniform  price  for 
all  of  his  instruments.  He  would  demand  90  marks 
($22.50!)  for  one,  for  another,  140  marks  ($35.00!). 
According  to  trustworthy  information,  the  average 
price  which  Stradivari  received  for  his  fiddles  was 
about  65  marks — $16.00! 


THEODORE  LACK. 

The  Etude  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  to  its 
readers  a  likeness  of  the  eminent  French  composer, 
Th&odore  Lack,  and  a  short  sketch  of  his  career,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Hermann,  an 
American  residing  in  Paris.  The  compositions  of  Mr. 
Lack  are  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Etude.  In 
the  music  pages  of  this  month’s  issue  will  be  found 
a  new  work  “Mazovia,”  by  this  popular  composer, 
which  we  trust  will  find  ready  and  wide  acceptance 
in  the  United  States. 

Theodore  Lack  was  born  at  Quimper,  September 
3,  1846.  As  a  child  he  manifested  a  very  great  dis¬ 
position  for  music  and  the  piano  in  particular,  and 
at  the  age  of  10,  as  a  child  prodigy,  he  gave  con¬ 
certs  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  in  his  native 
province. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  15  he  went  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  studies  in  piano-playing  and  com- 


Theodore  Lack. 


position,  and  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  where  he  entered  the  classes  of  Savart, 
Bazin,  and  the  celebrated  piano  teacher,  Marmontel, 
in  the  latter  class  winning  a  prize  for  distinguished 
work  at  17. 

After  he  left  the  Conservatoire  he  remained  in 
Paris,  which  he  made  his  permanent  residence,  and 
as  a  piano  virtuoso,  gave  concerts  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  France,  gaining  for  himself  a  high  renown. 

It  was  not  until  he  reached  the  age  of  25  that  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  that  long  series  of 
original  works  for  the  piano,  in  various  styles,  salon 
pieces,  works  for  educational  and  technical  purposes, 
varying  in  degrees  of  difficulty  from  works  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  others  intended  for  advanced  players,  all  of 
them  distinguished  by  great  charm  of  melody, 
rhythm,  harmony,  and  an  individual  style  which 
have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  French  com¬ 
posers. 

The  growing  success  of  his  compositions  and  the 
increasing  demands  upon  his  time  by  publishers  and 
pupils  obliged  him  to  renounce  the  career  of  a  vir¬ 
tuoso  and  devote  himself  to  composition  and  to 
teaching. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  jury  for  the  contests  and  examinations  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris. 

Among  those  of  Mr.  Lack’s  compositions  which 
have  been  well  received  in  the  United  States  may 
be  mentioned  “Cabaletta,”  “Idilio,”  “Mazurka  Im¬ 
promptu,  Op.  120;”  “Moment  de  Valse,”  “Song  of 
April,”  “Song  of  the  Brook,”  “Valse  Arabesque,” 
“Caprice  Elegant,”  “Saltarelle  Caprice,”  and  “Mad¬ 
rigal.” 
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LESSONS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 


BY  W.  J.  BAETZELL. 


XVII. 

We  have  made  a  pause  in  our  studies  of  men  and 
events  from  a  musical  point  of  view  and  have  given 
attention  to  musical  instruments  with  a  view  of 
learning  something  about  their  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  music. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  desirable.  So  long  as 
music  was  mainly  by  vocal  it  was  limited  in  compass, 
in  dynamic  power,  and  in  rhythmic  effects.  In  ques¬ 
tions  of  endurance,  sustaining  power,  loudness,  rapid¬ 
ity  of  execution,  range,  sharpness  of  attack,  etc.,  a 
violin  in  the  hands  of  an  average  player  can  far  sur¬ 
pass  highly  trained  singers.  As  instruments  were 
perfected  music  reached  out  more  and  more  and  de¬ 
veloped  along  different  lines  from  what  seemed  pos¬ 
sible  when  the  human  voice  was  the  leading  musical 
instrument. 

Stringed  instruments  had  a  great  influence  on 
music,  but  so  also  had  the  organ,  and  the  various  in¬ 
struments  which  we  may  call  the  Piano  family.  We 
shall  make  some  studies  about  these  instruments  in 
the  lessons  for  the  next  few  months,  beginning  with 
the  Organ. 

The  word  “Organum,”  used  in  the  older  writings, 
originally  meant  simply  a  musical  instrument.  When 
the  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  finds  mention  of  the 
“organ”  in  the  Psalms  of  David  he  is  not  to  think 
of  it  as  an  instrument  similar  to  that  we  hear  in 
our  churches  every  Lord’s  Day.  These  “organs”  were 
possibly  a  species  of  Pan’s  pipes  or  flutes  (Fig.  1). 
The  invention  of  the  organ  is  veiled  in  deep  darkness, 
since  its  development  to  its  present  state  has  occu¬ 
pied  a  period  of  almost  2000  years.  The  germ  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  very  primitive 
shepherd’s  pipe  made  from  a  reed. 
In  course  of  time  men  began  to  join 
pipes  of  different  lengths  together, 
blowing  them  with  the  mouth.  These 
instruments  were  called  Pan’s  pipes. 
But  the  moving  back  and  forth  of  the 
head  to  blow  these  pipes  was  impos¬ 
sible  when  the  number  of  pipes  was 
increased,  so  the  latter  were  placed 
on  a  sort  of  box  and  a  tube  was 
added  through  which  the  player  could 
blow,  the  pipes  that  were  not  to 
sound  being  closed  with  the  fingers. 
But,  again,  as  the  size  and  the 
number  of  the  pipes  was  increased 
the  breath  and  the  fingers  of  a  player 
proved  insufficient  and  mechanical 
devices  were  added  to  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  wind  and  to  open  and  close 
the  pipes  at  will.  All  improvements 
added  to  the  primitive  shepherd’s 
pipe  and  the  crude  Pan’s  pipes,  were  based  on  the 
necessity  of  regular  wind  supply  and  suitable 
mechanical  devices,  for  upon  the  one  depended  the 
usefulness  of  the  instrument,  upon  the  other  its 
easier  playing. 

I  he  first  form  of  the  bellows  might  be  suggested 
by  the  leather  bag  of  the  bagpipe.  The  wind  pres¬ 
sure  was  broken  and  the  tone  disconnected.  The 
first  attempts  to  secure  regular  pressure  was  by  Ctesi- 
bus,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  about  180  B.c.  He  in¬ 
vented  the  so-called  hydraulic  organ,  in  which  the 

Note. — This  set,  in  the  British  Museum,  consists 
of  fourteen  reed  pipes  tied  together  in  two  rows,  so  as 
to  form  a  double  set  of  seven  reeds;  both  sets  are 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  are  placed  side  by  side, 
one  set  being  open  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  set 
being  closed,  consequently  capable  of  producing  oc¬ 
taves  to  the  open  set. 


wind  was  forced  into  the  pipes  by  water  pressure. 
His  method  was  never  developed,  as  the  device  did 
not  seem  applicable  to  instruments  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  size.  The  trend  seemed  to  be  toward  a  wind 
supply  from  a  bellows  operated  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  blacksmith’s  bellows. 

The  first  organ  known  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  was  a  present  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Constantine  to  Pepin  the  Short,  major-domo  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom  in  742.  It  had  brass  pipes  and 
the  “keys”  were  struck  by  both  hands  and  feet.  East¬ 


ern  organs  also  came  to  France  in  the  time  of  Pepin’s 
son,  Charlemagne.  These  furnished  a  model  for 
Western  churches,  and  in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis, 
King  of  France,  one  or  more  organs  were  built.  In 
880  the  Pope  ordered  an  organ  and  an  organ  builder 
from  Germany,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  art 
had  found  support  there  at  that  early  date.  From 
that  time  on  the  organ  was  adopted  for  use  in 
churches,  without  being  considered  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable.  Its  imperfections  gave  ground  for  its  op¬ 
ponents’  criticisms.  Yet  to-day  it  is  considered,  par 
e.rcellence,  the  ecclesiastical  instrument. 

The  organ  builders  of  these  days  were  mostly 
monks,  Sylvester  II  (1003),  being  eminent  under  the 
name  of  Herbert,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  papacy. 
They  built  small  organs  called  “Portative,”  and  larger 
whose  position  was  fixed,  called  “Positive.”  An  or¬ 
gan  built  for  Winchester,  England,  had  10  keys,  26 
bellows,  which  were  pressed  down  by  seventy  men, 
“in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,”  and  400  pipes.  Since 
40  pipes  were  attached  to  1  key,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  its  tone  was  compared  to  thunder.  The 
keys  were  very  large  and  had  a  deep  fall,  so  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  force  of  the  whole  hand  to  press  down  one 
key.  The  bellows  was  incomplete  and  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  depended  upon  the  weight  and  strength  of 
the  bellows  treaders. 

The  pipes  were  made  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  silver, 
glass,  ivory,  and  various  kinds  of  wood,  but  experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  tin  and  wood  were  best  suited 
to  the  purpose.  The  pipes  were  aranged  according 
to  the  sequence  of  the  tones  in  the  old  church  modes, 
the  octave  containing  only  three  semitones,  between 
E  and  F,  A-  and  B-flat,  B  and  C.  Gradually  chro¬ 
matic  tones  were  added,  and,  of  course,  the  breadth 
of  the  keys  correspondingly  reduced,  since  the  greater 
number  of  keys  occupied  the  same  space  as  before. 
In  1350  a  monk  at  Thom  built  an  organ  with  22 
keys,  and  in  1361  an  organ  was  built  for  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Halberstadt  with  fourteen  diatonic  and  eight 
chromatic  tones  in  a  compass  extending  from  B,  sec¬ 
ond  line  bass  staff,  to  A,  second  space  treble.  This 
organ  had  3  manuals. 

The  invention  of  the  pedals  is  usually  ascribed  to 
an  organist  of  Venice  by  the  name  of  Bernhard 
(1470).  It  was  at  first  of  the  simplest  structure, 
fastened  to  the  broad  organ  keys  by  means  of  ropes 
which  enabled  the  performer  to  draw  down  the  de¬ 
sired  key  with  the  foot.  Later  builders  gave  the 


pedalboard  keys  and  pipes.  The  addition  of  the  pedal 
gave  the  organ  greater  sonorousness  and  power,  and 
from  that  time  on  (1475)  all  of  the  large  and  im¬ 
portant  organs  were  built  with  pedal  keyboards.  Up 
to  the  fourteenth  century  the  different  registers  (sets 
of  pipes  with  a  uniform  quality  of  tone)  could  not  be 
sounded  separately.  All  the  pipes  belonging  to  a  key 
sounded  when  the  key  was  pressed  down.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  found  possible 
to  add  valves  to  the  pipes  in  such  manner  that  the 
wind  would  pass  through  or  be  cut  off  from  a  series 
of  pipes  at  will.  The  opening  and  closing  was  man¬ 
aged  through  a  spring.  The  next  improvement  was 
to  introduce  a  slide  to  open  or  close  the  passage  of 
the  wind  into  the  pipes. 

With  these  improvements  in  mechanism  it  became 
possible  for  builders  to  set  themselves  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  various  “stops”  or  series  of  pipes  having 
a  uniform  tone  quality.  Pipes  were  closed  above, 
thereby  lowering  the  pitch  an  octave,  they  were  also 
smaller  in  diameter  or  width,  giving  softer  tones. 
The  shape  of  the  pipes  (not  the  length)  was  varied, 
because  it  was  found  that  narrow  pipes  gave  out 
sharp  tones,  while  wide  pipes  made  softer  tones. 
Other  changes  were  introduced  to  affect  intonation. 
Improvements  were  made  to  the  bellows  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  pitch  of  various  organs  was  not  uniform,  the 
same  degree  varying  perhaps  as  much  as  a  fourth. 
Finally  a  certain  one  was  decided  upon  and  called  the 
choral  pitch  (this  was  lower  than  the  present  stand¬ 
ard  pitch.)  The  tuning  was  largely  an  empirical 
matter  and  adjusted  to  favor  keys  with  not  more 
than  two  or  three  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signature. 
The  adoption  of  the  system  of  tuning  by  equal  tem¬ 
perament,  so  prominently  advocated  by  Bach,  was  a 
great  step  forward,  and  made  all  keys  equally  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  organ  build¬ 
ing  since  the  time  of  Bach,  all  designed,  as  said  be¬ 
fore,  to  make  the  tone  firmer  by  regulating  the  wind 
supply,  and  to  give  the  player  better  control  of  the 
resources,  which  in  the  case  of  the  great  organs  of 
to-day  are  enormous.  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  these  lessons  to  go  into  the  subject  further.  Those 
who  are  interested  can  read  the  “Story  of  the  Organ,” 
by  Williams,  recently  published,  or  the  articles  in 
Riemann’s  or  Groves’  dictionaries.  The  organ  in 
Bach’s  time  had  the  essential  elements,  modern  or¬ 
gans  show  the  perfecting  of  the  principles  of  the 
earlier  instruments. 


THE  MASTERS  AS  STUDENTS. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Francois  Fr6dT:ric  Chopin. 

The  setting  of  a  gem  may  be  very  beautiful,  en¬ 
hancing  greatly  the  value  of  the  stone,  but  it  can¬ 
not  long  divert  our  attention  from  the  beauty  of  the 
stone  itself.  Upon  that,  after  all,  does  everything 
depend.  So  in  studying  the  student  life  of  anyone 
who  has  atracted  our  attention,  we  sooner  or  later 
find  ourselves  scanning  closely  the  personal  attributes 
of  our  subject.  In  the  case  of  Chopin,  we  find  this 
to  be  particularly  true,  for  we  soon  realize  that  per¬ 
sonality,  achievement,  and  music  are  inseparably 
commingled. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  muscular,  strenuous 
students  of  to-day,  and  even  of  those  of  his  own  day, 
is  this  young  Pole.  Slight  in  body,  with  light  hair 
and  a  face  exceedingly  refined,  in  which  the  great 
brown  eyes  and  quick  play  of  feature  tell  of  vivacity 
and  intelligence,  a  nervous,  sensitive  temperament, 
a  distaste  for  sports  which  call  for  much  physical 
effort,  yet,  withal,  bright,  full  of  fun,  quick  to  make 
a  joke,  and  overflowing  with  good  spirits,  the  youth¬ 
ful  Chopin  offers  himself  to  our  scrutiny.  The  rugged 
elements,  which  predict  forceful  living,  are  absent; 
refinement  and  delicacy  prevail  in  his  makeup.  We 
unhesitatingly  anticipate  that  this  student  will 
chiefly  be  concerned  with  the  less  robust  forms  of 
endeavor;  will  busy  himself  with  the  lighter,  more 
spiritual  activities  of  life.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
the  frail,  although  healthy,  boy  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  the  burdens  so  heroically  borne  by  the  young 
Beethoven,  or  enduring  the  privations  of  the  infantile 
Haydn  in  his  separation  from  his  mother’s  care,  or 
the  exacting  poverty  of  the  patient  Schubert.  This 
boy  is  one  of  the  delicate  growths  of  life,  his  fiber 
is  too  fine  for  a  combat  with  severe  storms;  his  bent 
will  be  toward  the  effeminate. 
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In  so  predicting,  we  will  be  near  the  truth,  as 
proved  by  the  outcome  of  his  forty  years  of  life.  But 
we  will  miss  the  whole  truth  if  we  fail  to  perceive 
the  genial  nature  of  the  boy,  who,  while  he  does  not 
care  for  vigorous  outdoor  sports,  is  full  of  affection¬ 
ate,  healthy,  alert,  effervescing  playfulness.  He  does 
not  lose  an  opportunity  to  make  a  clever  retort  or 
to  play  a  good-natured  joke.  His  powers  of  mimicry, 
which  are  remarkable,  are  not  allowed  to  wane  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  use.  Although  his  lot  as  the  only 
son  in  a  family  of  several  daughters  makes  unusual 
petting  inevitable,  and  his  delicate  frame,  bright 
disposition,  and  evident  talents  invite  harmful  adula¬ 
tion,  his  nature  remains  unspoiled  and  he  gives  every 
indication  that  it  will  remain  so  in  later  life.  Indeed, 
this  characteristic  of  his  childish  days  is  also  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  adult  years.  While  yet  a  child  of  9, 
when  asked  about  his  success  at  a  concert  in  which 
he  took  an  unusually  prominent  part,  he  thought 
the  people  were  more  interested  in  the  beautiful 
collar  he  wore  than  in  himself.  So  in  later  years, 
when  his  two  concerts  in  Vienna,  that  hotbed  of 
criticism,  proved  veritable  triumphs,  he  writes  with 
remarkable  naivete:  “When  I  told  the  manager  that 
I  hoped  to  come  back  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  myself,  he  answered  that  for  such  a  reason 
I  should  never  need  to  come,  since  I  had  nothing 
more  to  learn.  Of  course,  these  are  mere  compli¬ 
ments;  still,  one  does  not  listen  to  them  unwillingly.” 
All  this  is  an  evidence  of  an  absence  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  which  augurs  w'ell  for  his  career  as  a 
student. 

Turning  to  his  schooldays,  we  find  that  he  was 
blessed  with  unusual  opportunities.  First,  as  the 
son  of  a  cultured  French  professor  in  the  leading 
high  school  in  Warsaw,  he  lived  in  a  home  atmos¬ 
phere  of  exceptional  culture.  His  schooling  in  the 
general  literary  culture  of  his  day  was  generous. 
After  attending  his  father’s  private  preparatory 
school,  he  entered  the  fourth  class  of  the  Warsaw 
Lyceum,  in  which  his  father  also  taught.  He  used 
his  time  here  to  good  advantage,  gaining  prizes  and 
giving  rein  to  his  playful  nature.  His  ability  to  draw 
caricatures  was  greatly  in  evidence,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  fellow-students,  and  the  august  rector  of  the 
school  did  not  escape  his  attention,  ultimately  to 
the  confusion  of  the  youthful  artist. 

The  activity  and  cleverness  of  his  mind  are  shown 
by  his  conceit  of  communicating  with  his  parents 
during  a  holiday  period  spent  away  from  home  by 
means  of  a  periodical  which  he  prepared  and  had 
duly  passed  by  a  self-constituted  censor.  He  also 
wrote  a  comedy  in  collaboration  with  his  favorite 
sister  Emily,  when  he  was  15.  Knowing  his  later 
life,  we  quickly  recognize  how  influential  was  that 
part  of  his  early  training  obtained  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Warsaw.  Chopin  was  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  aristocratic  society  of  the  city,  and 
naturally  his  tastes,  manners,  and  habits  of  thought 
were  considerably  shaped  by  this  intimacy.  It  will 
well  repay  the  time  required  for  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Chopin  and  his  music  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  social  conditions  and  customs  of  his 
time.  Wealth,  refinement,  and  luxury  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Warsaw  in  Chopin’s  youth,  and  in  his 
familiarity  with  this  social  life  we  have  the  key  to 
much  of  his  music. 

His  musical  studies  began  very  early,  although 
there  was  no  thought  of  his  embracing  music  as  a 
profession.  So  early  were  his  lessons  begun  that 
to  temper  the  cruelty  a  sister  participated  with  him. 
The  list  of  his  teachers  is  small,  he  having  had 
only  one  for  piano  and  one  in  composition.  In  both 
instances,  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate. 
Adalbert  Zywny,  his  piano  teacher,  was  a  Bohemian 
who  came  to  Poland  as  a  pianist  at  one  of  the  courts, 
and  later  settled  in  Warsaw  as  a  teacher,  spending 
there  a  long  and  successful  life.  He  appears  to  have 
had  the  rarely  good  sense  to  recognize  in  Chopin  a 
genius  who,  while  being  directed,  should  be  left  un¬ 
trammeled.  Being  an  earnest  lover  of  Bach,  he  placed 
before  his  student  the  best  models.  Old-fashioned 
and  homely  in  character,  Zywny  was  doubtless  pe¬ 
dantic,  and  Niecks,  in  his  life  of  Chopin,  pictures 
the  “honest  orderliness  and  dignified  calmness  of  his 
life.”  Of  the  precise  character  of  the  instruction 
he  gave  Chopin  we  know  nothing.  Chopin’s  finger¬ 
ing  was  unique  and  original,  very  different  from 
any  likely  to  be  taught  him  by  the  pedantic  old 
master.  But  if  we  judge  by  the  results  of  Zywny’s 
direction  of  Chopin’s  studies,  he  must  have  used 
most  excellent  judgment  in  his  treatment  of  the 
genius  committed  to  his  care.  At  19  Chopin  was  a 
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virtuoso  unexcelled  by  any  excepting  perhaps  Liszt. 
To  have  reached  such  virtuosity  at  this  age  means 
much  studious  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student,  no 
matter  how  great  his  genius,  and  wise  direction  on 
the  part  of  the  master. 

His  studies  in  composition  were  supervised  by 
Joseph  Eisner,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  be¬ 
came  an  important  part  of  the  music  life  of  Warsaw. 
Again  Chopin  was  rarely  favored.  Eisner,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  his  pupil,  refrained  from  all  at¬ 
tempt  to  fit  a  round  peg  into  a  square  hole.  While 
we  know  practically  as  little  about  the  details  of 
Chopin’s  studies  in  composition,  only  having  sparse 
references  to  studies  in  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
we  are  cognizant  of  the  wisdom  which  left  him  unre¬ 
stricted.  A  letter  written  by  a  musician  traveling  in 
Poland  in  1841,  gives  a  pen  picture  of  Eisner  and 
concludes  with  the  following: — 

“This,  then,  was  Pan  Joseph  Eisner,  the  ancestor 
of  modern  Polish  music,  the  teacher  of  Chopin,  the 
fine  connoisseur  and  cautious  guide  of  original  tal¬ 
ents.  For  he  does  not  do  as  is  done  only  too  often 
by  other  teachers  in  the  arts,  who  insist  on  screwing 
all  pupils  to  the  same  tuming-lathe  on  which  they 
themselves  were  formed,  who  always  do  their  utmost 
to  ingraft  their  own  I  on  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may 
become  as  excellent  a  man  as  they  imagine  them¬ 
selves  to  be.  Joseph  Eisner  did  not  proceed  thus. 
When  all  the  people  of  Warsaw  thought  Frederic 
Chopin  was  entering  on  a  wrong  path,  that  his  was 
not  music  at  all,  that  he  must  keep  to  Himmel  and 
Hummel,  otherwise  he  would  never  do  anything  de¬ 
cent — the  clever  Pan  Eisner  had  already  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  what  a  poetic  kernel  there  was  in  the  pale 
young  dreamer,  had  long  before  felt  very  clearly  that 
he  had  before  him  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch  of 
pianoforte-playing,  and  was  far  from  laying  upon  him 
a  cavesson,  knowing  full  well  that  such  a  noble  thor¬ 
oughbred  may  indeed  be  cautiously  led,  but  must 
not  be  trained  and  fettered  in  the  usual  way  if  he  is 
to  conquer.” 

Chopin  profited  by  travel,  visiting  numerous  im¬ 
portant  centers  before  he  reached  the  age  of  20. 
Stays  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzig.  Dantzig,  and  Vi¬ 
enna  could  not  but  impress  strongly  so  observant 
and  sensitive  a  temperament  as  that  of  young  Chopin. 
In  his  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  lesson  of  the 
student  days  lies  in  our  perception  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  use  of  opportunities  small  or  great  by  the 
student  is  hidden  the  secret  of  success.  Chopin,  with 
all  his  genius,  was  a  student  whose  industry  and 
painstaking  care  were  cardinal  virtues.  In  a  little 
back  room,  containing  a  piano  and  a  writing  table, 
he  worked  with  the  same  conscientious  care  which 
caused  him,  like  Beethoven,  to  write  and  rewrite  until 
satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

Material  for  the  study  of  Chopin  as  a  student  can 
be  found  in  Nieck’s  “Life  of  Chopin.”  Volume  I; 
“Studies  in  Modern  Music,”  by  W.  H.  Hadow,  second 
series;  and  “Chopin,  the  Man  and  His  Music,”  by 
James  Huneker.  A  good  work  on  Poland  in  the 
time  of  Chopin  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the  social 
conditions. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGUAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUE  L.  MANCHESTER. 


George  Frederick  Handed. 

The  facts  of  Handel’s  life  are  too  well  known  by 
music  students  to  need  repetition  here.  He  was  born 
at  Halle,  in  lower  Saxony,  February  23,  1685,  just  a 
month  before  Bach,  and  was  intended  by  his  father  to 
enter  upon  a  professional  life  that  would  place  him 
in  a  higher  social  scale  than  was  accorded  to  musi¬ 
cians  of  that  time.  Music  was  strictly  forbidden 
him.  But  the  bent  of  his  nature  would  not  be  de¬ 
nied  and  to  music  he  turned  despite  all  hindrances. 
And,  as  might  be  expected,  his  genius  conquered 
and  he  became  the  pupil  of  Zackau.  His  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  brought  him  into  notice;  and,  his  father's  death 
throwing  him  upon  his  own  resources,  he  took  up  his 
life-work  in  earnest.  It  is  the  familiar  story  of  genius 
reinforced  by  a  patient  persistence  that  cannot  fail 
to  bring  results. 

The  early  years  of  his  career,  which  were  spent  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  must  be  considered  as  merely 
the  prelude  to  his  real  life-work.  Handel,  although 
born  a  German,  was  really  an  English  musician,  for 
the  entire  serious  output  of  his  life  came  during, 
and  was  inspired  by,  his  long  residence  in  England, 
living  there  the  greater  part  of  his  days,  the  protfge 


of  the  nobility  of  that  country,  identifying  himself 
with  the  people  and  customs  of  England,  and  in¬ 
spired  to  write  his  greatest  compositions  by  English 
thought,  he  is  really  reckoned  as  an  English  com¬ 
poser.  It  was  there  he  met  with  his  adversities, 
demonstrated  his  invincible  courage,  and  won  his 
notable  victories.  In  England,  he  left,  in  his  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Foundling's  Hospital,  a  monument  to 
his  generous  nature.  The  details  of  the  career  thus 
briefly  sketched  may  be  read  in  any  of  the  biographies 
easily  available  to  the  student. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to 
certain  points  in  the  life  of  this  universally  known 
composer  which  do  not  lose  value  through  repeti¬ 
tion.  As  a  contemporary  of  Bach,  he  is  frequently 
compared  with  the  sturdy  and  religious  German  to 
his  disadvantage.  And  there  are  differences.  He  did 
not  evince  a  great  sense  of  honor  in  his  failure  to 
keep  his  promise  of  a  prompt  return  to  Hanover, 
when  permitted  to  visit  England  the  second  time. 
He  was  not  deaf  to  the  allurements  of  material  pros¬ 
perity  and  struggled  hard  for  riches.  His  habits  were 
not  altogether  commendable;  he  was  a  glutton,  pas¬ 
sionate  and  profane.  He  was  not  animated  by  the 
same  high  ideals,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  as  dominated 
Bach.  He  was  of  the  world,  wordly.  Admitting 
these  facts,  let  us  look  further. 

While  man  is  greater  than  his  environment,  never¬ 
theless  there  are  conditions  of  environment  which 
cannot  be  ignored;  if  continuing  for  long  periods  of 
time,  they  inevitably  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
those  whose  lives  are  east  in  their  midst.  Waves 
of  corruption  pass  over  countries,  or  parts  of  coun¬ 
tries,  involving  many  besides  those  to  whose  greed 
and  wickedness  they  are  originally  due.  Long-con¬ 
tinued  conditions  of  society  become  established  as 
customs,  and  the  better  class  is  apt  to  lose  its  dis¬ 
taste  for  what  is  evil  in  them.  Remembering  this,  a 
study  of  the  social  conditions  in  England  during  the 
time  of  Handel  will  not  only  explain  any  weaknesses 
he  may  have  shown,  but  will  bring  strongly  into 
relief  the  innate  strength  of  character  which  kept 
him  on  the  moral  plane  from  which  he  deviated  so 
little. 

Thackeray  has  pictured  this  social  condition  with 
indignation.  He  says:  “Wandering  through  that  city 
of  the  dead,  that  dreadfully  selfish  time,  through  these 
godless  intrigues  and  feasts,  through  these  crowds, 
pushing,  eager,  and  struggling — rouged,  lying,  and 
fawning — I  have  wanted  some  one  to  be  friends  with. 
I  have  said  to  friends  conversant  with  that  history, 
‘Show  me  one  good  person  about  that  Coui't;  find 
me,  among  those  selfish  courtiers,  those  dissolute, 
gay  people,  some  one  that  I  can  love  and  regard!’ 
There  is  that  strutting  little  sultan,  George  II;  there 
is  that  hunch-backed,  beetle-browed  Lord  Chester¬ 
field;  there  is  John  Hervey,  with  his  deadly  smile 
and  his  ghastly-painted  face — I  hate  them.  There  is 
Hoadley,  cringing  from  one  bishopric  to  another;  yon¬ 
der  comes  little  Mr.  Pope,  from  Twickenham,  with  his 
friend,  the  Irish  Dean,  and  his  new  cassock,  bowing, 
too,  but  with  rage  flashing  from  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  scorn  and  hate  quivering  in  his  smile. 
Can  you  be  fond  of  these?  ...  As  I  peep  into 
George  II’s  St.  James’s,  I  see  crowds  of  cassocks 
rustling  up  the  backstairs  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court; 
stealthy  clergymen  slipping  purses  into  their  laps; 
that  godless  old  King  yawning  under  his  canopy  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  as  the  chaplain  before  him  is  dis¬ 
coursing.  ...  No  wonder  Whitfield  cried  out  in 
the  wilderness;  that  Wesley  quitted  the  insulted 
temple  to  pray  on  the  hill-side.” 

Let  my  readers  take  time  to  consider  this  terrible 
arraignment  of  English  society.  Supplement  it  by 
reading  the  biographies  of  Dean  Swift,  Alexander 
Pope,  and  others  famous  at  that  time:  read  English 
history  in  the  time  of  George  II  and  George  ITT.  Then 
read  the  most  critical  biography  of  George  Frederick 
Handel  and  form  your  opinions  of  the  man  and  his 
music  with  the  results  of  this  reading  in  mind.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  Handel,  thrown 
in  contact  with  the  most  vicious  of  this  society  and 
dependent  upon  it  as  musicians  of  that  day  were, 
had  become  tainted  with  the  corruption  so  rampant 
about  him.  The  faults  enumerated  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  with  the  added  accusation  of  pilfering 
melodies  from  his  predecessors,  are  all  that  can  be 
brought  against  him.  He  was  manly  in  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  great  in  his  purity  of  life. 

To  his  rugged  independence  he  owed  the  ruin  which 
came  to  his  plans  and  brought  him  in  opposition  to 
those  who  had  supported  him.  Buononcini,  who  had 
already  shown  his  animosity,  was  in  turn  the  protfgb 
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Can  you  tell  the  different  compositions  represented  in  this  medley?  It  has  not  been  possible  in 
every  case  to  preserve  the  original  key.  Occasional  harmonies  have  been  introduced  to  preserve  the 
character  of  the  original.  The  names  of  those  who  send  correct  answers  will  be  published  in  The  Etude. 
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of  the  nobility  which  had  surrounded  Handel.  And 
in  the  courageous  battle  fought  by  Handel  against 
the  odds  so  great,  we  have  another  evidence  of  his 
metal.  Perhaps  the  supreme  test  of  a  man’s  char¬ 
acter  is  his  conduct  when  not  only  popularity  and 
friendship  are  threatened  by  adherence  to  standards 
of  right,  but  the  very  support  of  life  itself  promises 
to  fail.  In  the  years  of  desperate  and  vindictive 
si ruggle,  Handel’s  standard  of  life  never  wavered. 

With  the  outcome  we  are  familiar;  beaten  in  his 
stniggle  to  establish  the  opera,  he  turned  to  the  form 
which  lias  perpetuated  his  name  and  fame.  The 
reader  may  begin  to  suspicion  that  this  is  a  sermon; 
perhaps  in  a  way  it  is,  but  the  music  of  Handel  can¬ 
not  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  unless  the 
man  in  all  his  aspects  is  also  fully  understood  and 
appreciated.  And  this  appreciation  cannot  be  deep 
and  lasting  unless  his  remarkable  rectitude  in  an 
age  when  all  forms  of  impurity  were  unblusliingly 
rampant,  when  the  most  famous  did  not  hesitate  to 
degrade  their  manhood  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  when 
the  whole  social  and  political  fabric  were  rotten  is 
fully  realized.  It  is  not  a  sermon;  it  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  study  in  sociology.  And  every 
member  of  the  musical  fraternity  should  be  proud 
to  realize  that  it  was  one  of  them  that  so  successfully 
withstood  the  corruption  of  his  day,  even  sacrificing 
his  support  when  patronage  meant  loss  of  manhood. 
This  is  a  record  that  some  of  the  most  famous  lights 
of  literature  did  not  make.  It  differentiates  Handel 
from  the  great  men  of  his  time,  and  adds  to  his  great¬ 
ness.  And  it  throws  a  light  on  his  music  which  re¬ 
veals  its  characteristics  as  nothing  else  can  do. 

Even  the  insincere  honor  sincerity,  and  whether  it 
be  in  words,  deeds,  or  music,  we  unconsciously  or  pre- 
meditatedly  look  for  it.  No  matter  how  vigorous 
and  alluring  the  thing  before  us  may  be,  if  it  ring 
false,  it  loses  its  charm.  The  underlying  character 
of  Handel’s  music  is  truthfulness,  sincerity.  It  is  vig¬ 
orous  and  means  what  it  says.  In  this  we  have  re¬ 
flected  the  man  who  would  not  sacrifice  his  man¬ 
hood;  the  truthfulness  and  purity  of  the  man  are 
integral  parts  of  his  music.  Take  the  “Messiah”  and 
study  its  arias  and  choruses  in  the  light  of  this  study 
of  the  man;  they  will  appeal  to  you  as  never  before. 
So,  too,  his  compositions  for  piano  will  be  better  ap¬ 
preciated. 

A  bibliography  of  Handel,  which  will  give  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  man,  is  as  follows:  “Life  of  Han¬ 
del,”  by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall;  article  on  Handel 
in  “Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians”; 
“Life  of  G.  F.  Handel,”  by  W.  S.  Rockstro;  “Life  of 
Handel.”  by  C.  F.  A.  Williams;  “The  Master  of  tne 
Musicians,”  a  story  of  Handel’s  time,  by  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall,  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of  society. 
A  special  number  of  the  London  Musical  Times  for 
1893  contains  a  very  interesting  study  of  Handel  as 
a  man. 


STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


BY  PRESTON  WARE  OREM. 


The  pieces  selected  for  study  this  month  embrace 
two  of  the  smaller  compositions  of  the  great  romanti¬ 
cist  Schumann,  a  Prelude  by  his  contemporary,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  a  spinning  song  (“La  Fileuse”)  by  Raff,  a 
lyric  piece  by  Grieg,  and  a  pedal  study  by  the  Nestor 
of  the  American  musical  profession,  William  Mason. 
In  all  these  numbers  there  is  a  wealth  of  material 
for  study  and  practice  in  style,  coloring,  and  expres¬ 
sive  rendering. 

Schumann:  Curious  Story,  Op.  15,  No.  2;  Happy 
Enough,  Op.  15,  No.  5. 

Schumann’s  “Scenes  from  Childhood”  are  genuine 
musical  pictures.  The  shorter  pieces  of  this  master 
display  a  perfection  of  workmanship  and  constnictive 
skill  rarely  equaled  and  never  surpassed.  Pieces  of 
this  character  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in 
musical  literature  as  does  the  short  story  in  fiction 
or  the  sonnet  in  poetry.  They  require  rare  powers 
of  concentration  and  delicacy  of  finish.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  many  of  the  “Scenes  from  Child¬ 
hood,”  every  one  of  which  is  a  gem,  have  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  perennial  popularity  of  “Traiimerei,” 
the  best  known  number  of  the  set.  It  is  possible  to 
play  a  piece  of  music  too  much,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  equally  beautiful  remaining  numbers  should 
not  be  more  generally  used.  The  “Scenes  from  Child¬ 
hood”  may  be  regarded  as  memory  pictures,  adult 
reminiscences.  Their  interpretation  requires  musical 


experience  and  a  certain  degree  of  intellectuality. 
While  they  treat  of  childhood,  they  are  not  “chil¬ 
dren’s  pieces,”  that  is,  pieces  to  be  played  by  chil- 
drenj  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  two  numbers  selected  for  our  study  this  month 
represent  Schumann  in  his  happiest  mood.  They  are 
dainty  little  tone  pictures,  perfect  in  form  and  con¬ 
tent.  The  “Curious  Story”  has  a  quaint  flavor  of 
old-world  mystery,  quite  alluring.  In  execution  it 
requires  precision  of  rhythmic  treatment,  suggestive 
of  a  story  teller  holding  the  breathless  attention  of 
his  listeners  as  he  details  circumstantially  the  facts 
of  his  narrative.  Is  it  a  story  of  fairies,  ghosts,  or 
genii?  Perhaps  of  one,  perhaps  of  all.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  old  fireside  tale. 
This,  once  established,  gives  the  cue  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  melody  should  be  feelingly  sung. 

The  second  number,  “Happy  Enough,”  represents  a 
totally  different  phase  of  musical  expression.  It  is  a 
lovely  melody,  picturing  supreme  content  and  peace 
of  mind.  From  its  somewhat  polyphonic  structure  it 
suggests  the  happiness  of  more  than  one  person. 
While  the  melody  is  assigned  to  the  soprano  voice, 
a  deeper  voice  enters  from  time  to  time  with  an  imi¬ 
tation  suggestive  of  the  principal  motive.  Adequately 
to  render  this  piece  requires  good  melody  playing  and 
the  ability  to  bring  out  inner  voices  while  subordi¬ 
nating  the  accompaniment.  The  harmonic  structure 
of  this  piece  is  of  exceeding  interest.  Note  the  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  of  the  modulation,  the  passing  into  the 
major  third  below  the  tonic  (key  of  F)  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  handling  of  the  return  to  the  principal  key,  a 
fine  example  of  Schumann’s  fondness  for  contrasting 
tonalities. 

Mendelssohn:  Prelude  in  E  Minor. 

In  the  work  of  Mendelssohn  we  have  the  modern 
spirit,  held  in  cheek  and  modified  by  the  classic  tra¬ 
dition.  Although  contemporary  with  the  romantic 
school,  he  was  not  really  a  part  of  it.  He  must  be 
judged  from  a  different  standpoint,  his  work  suggest¬ 
ing  an  atmosphere  all  its  own. 

The  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  decry  Mendels¬ 
sohn  as  old  fashioned,  out  of  date,  too  “sugary,”  is 
to  be  deprecated.  While  his  music  to  our  modern 
ears  may  lack  the  emotional  depth  of  the  romantic 
school  it  is  nevertheless  of  real  esthetic  value.  In 
workmanship  and  polish  it  is  unsurpassed. 

The  E  minor  Prelude  is  a  splendid  example  of  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  ability  to  vivify  a  classic  form  by  im¬ 


parting  to  it  a  beautiful  lyric  quality.  This  is  gained 
by  the  expressive  melody,  assigned  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  baritone  register  of  the  pianoforte,  around 
which  is  woven  the  arpeggiated  passagework.  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  fondness  for  the  ’cello  is  well  known. 
There  is  no  orchestral  work  of  his  or  piece  of  cham¬ 
ber  music  which  does  not  contain  expressive  passages 
for  this  instrument.  In  his  piano  works  Mendelssohn 
displays  a  happy  faculty  for  imitating  this  effect. 
The  E  minor  Prelude  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The 
performances  of  certain  present  pianists  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  striking  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
use  of  tone-color  in  interpretation.  “Color”  should 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  player.  It  is 
the  antidote  for  mechanical  performance  and  wooden 
rendering.  It  is  the  key  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  composition  before  us.  The  baritone  melody 
must  stand  out  against  the  shimmering  harmonic 
background  of  the  accompaniment  as  though  played 
by  another  instrument.  When  thus  treated  this  piece 
becomes  a  veritable  work  of  art  and  the  evident  in¬ 
tention  of  the  composer  is  successfully  carried  out. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  certain  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  must  be  surmounted.  The  melody  must  be 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand  without  a  break  or 
change  in  quality,  and  the  accompaniment  must  be 
light,  steady,  and  distinct.  The  careful  use  of  the 
pedal  in  this  piece  will  be  of  great  aid  to  prolong 
melody  tones  and  sustain  harmonies. 

Raff:  La  Fileuse,  Op.  157,  No.  2. 

Raff  is  the  drawing-room  composer  par  excellence 
Not  all  of  his  work  is  of  equal  value,  since  the  de¬ 
mand  for  his  compositions  and  his  amazing  fertility 
sometimes  led  him  into  overproduction.  There  are, 
however,  certain  pieces  of  permanent  value.  “La 
Fileuse”  is  one  of  these.  There  are  in  existence  hun¬ 
dreds  of  “spinning  songs”  and  there  probably  will 
be  written  as  many  hundreds  more,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  spinning  wheel  itself,  except  as  an  article  of 
decoration,  is  practically  passing  out  of  existence. 
The  idea  seems  to  possess  attraction  for  composers; 
likewise  that  of  the  old  mill-wheel.  In  this  mechan¬ 
ical  era  there  is  little  field  left  for  poetic  inspiration. 
One  shrinks  from  attempting  the  musical  illustration 
of  the  rush  of  an  automobile  or  the  buzz  of  a  sawmill. 
Nature,  however,  remains. 

Raff’s  “La  Fileuse”  calls  for  little  emotional  ex¬ 
pression.  The  soprano  melody  is  cheerful,  even  gay, 
(Continued  on  page  420.) 
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We  again  draw  the  attention 
FRAUD  AGENTS,  of  our  subscribers  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  certain  persons  who 
are  fraudulently  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Etude. 
While  we  have  a  number  of  regularly  appointed 
agents  throughout  the  country,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  assure  yourself  as  to  their  authority  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  this  publication.  Every 
authorized  representative  of  The  Etude  will  give 
one  of  our  Agent’s  Receipts,  a  facsimile  of  which 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Should  you 
be  approached  by  any  person  not  kncncn  to  you 
soliciting  your  subscription  for  The  Etude  be  sure 
to  ask  for  a  receipt,  and  if  it  does  not  agree  with 
our  regular  form  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
wire  us  at  once.  We  shall  promptly  remit  to  cover 
expense.  A  favorite,  though  not  invariable,  method, 
pursued  by  these  persons  is  to  offer  The  Etude  at 
a  reduced  rate. 

There  are  at  present  two  of  these  frauds  who  are 
particularly  active.  One  of  them  is  a  man  whose 
recent  field  has  been  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  He 
poses  as  the  representative  of  two  absolutely  fic¬ 
titious  musical  and  publishing  organizations. 

The  other  is  a  woman  who  has  thus  far  restricted 
herself  to  the  towns  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Da¬ 
kotas  and  the  western  half  of  Minnesota,  with  ex¬ 
cursions  across  the  Canadian  line. 

We  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  our  request  for 
your  co-operation.  If  you  believe  you  have  reason 
for  suspicion  please  do  not  hesitate  to  notify  us. 
We  shall  act  with  proper  safeguards  so  that  no  in¬ 
nocent  person  will  be  annoyed  should  an  error  be 
made  and  shall  see  that  you  are  kept  absolutely 
blameless  in  the  matter.  The  possibility  of  error, 
however,  is  very  remote  if  you  find  that  the  person 
who  has  called  on  you  is  unable  to  produce  our  re¬ 
ceipt  blanks. 

We  ask  your  assistance  in  this  matter  in  order 
that  we  may  protect  the  public  from  being  defrauded. 

*  *  * 

Methodical  Sight  Singing,  Book  II,  by  Frederic 
W.  Root,  the  well-known  Chicago  vocal  teacher,  is 
well  under  way.  The  author  has  read  proofs,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  month  we  hope  to  have  the  work 
on  the  market.  The  special  offer  which  we  make 
will  be  withdrawn  in  the  next  issue,  so  persons 
who  are  interested  in  learning  to  read  vocal  music 
at  sight  should  order  a  copy  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  order  to  get  advantage  of  the  low  price. 
The  book  is  adapted  for  the  private  student,  for 
class  work  in  schools  and  conservatories,  children 
or  adults,  for  choirs,  or  choral  societies.  Book  I  has 
been  on  the  market  for  some  time  and  has  won 
warm  recommendation.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
simple,  it  is  progressively  arranged,  and  every  step 
is  mastered  before  a  new  one  is  introduced.  Book 
I  is  devoted  to  exercises  and  pieces  in  the  key  of  C, 
G,  D,  F,  and  B-fiat,  while  Book  II  carries  on  the 
work  in  the  other  keys.  We  consider  this  book 
the  easiest,  the  simplest,  most  practical,  and  most 
effective  method  for  sight-singing  drill  that  is  on 
the  market.  No  singer  should  be  content  to  read 
from  note  in  a  haphazard,  uncertain  way,  when  it  is 
possible,  by  a  little  time  and  attention,  with  the 
help  of  a  book  like  this,  to  learn  to  sing  from  note 
with  accuracy  and  readiness.  Until  the  work  is 
out  of  press  we  will  accept  orders  for  single  copies 
at  30  cents  postpaid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 
If  the  book  is  to  be  charged,  postage  is  additional. 

*  *  * 

We  have  in  course  of  preparation  a  rare  volume  of 
children  songs.  It  will  be  entitled  “Merry  Songs  for 
Little  Folks,”  the  words  by  William  II.  Gardner, 
the  music  by  Louis  F.  Gottschalk,  both  ardent  lovers 
of  children.  Our  aim,  and  the  aim  of  the  authors, 
has  been  to  make  it  the  most  attractive  and  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  children’s  songs  yet  published. 

This  statement  applies  equally  to  the  text,  the 
music,  the  illustrations,  and  the  general  makeup  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Gardner’s  lyrics  are  always  pleasing, 
expressive,  and  well  suited  to  musical  setting.  The 
songs  for  this  book  are  in  the  style  of  “nonsense 
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verses,”  quaint,  witty,  humorous,  and  descriptive  by 
turns  with  catchy  rhythms  and  jingling  rhymes. 
Mr.  Gottschalk  has  excelled  himself  in  the  music. 
It  is  melodious,  bright,  original,  and  aptly  fits  the 
words.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  within  mod¬ 
erate  vocal  compass.  The  piano  accompaniments 
are  easy  and  effective.  A  special  and  valuable  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  book  consists  in  the  numerous  practical 
direction  for  acting  out  the  songs  and  for  ar¬ 
ranging  tableaux.  They  are  alike  suitable  for  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  kindergarten.  The  book 
will  be  gotten  up  in  nandsome  style  with  illustra¬ 
tions  in  two  colors.  The  drawings  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  particularly  clever,  and  will  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and 
will  be  ready  in  ample  time  for  the  holiday  season. 
It  will  make  a  very  suitable  present  at  Christmas 
time  to  any  child.  Owing  to  the  elaborate  style  in 
which  the  book  is  being  printed  the  price  must  be 
correspondingly  high.  Two  dollars  is  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  of  a  book  of  the  character  we  will  issue. 
We  will,  however,  offer  the  usual  reduction  to  ad¬ 
vance  subscribers.  We  will  send  the  work  postpaid 
to  anyone  sending  us  50  cents.  You  have  never 
been  disappointed  in  any  of  our  special  offers,  neither 
will  you  in  this  case. 

*  *  * 

New  ideas  in  teaching,  new  devices  to  promote 
pupils’  interest  and  progress,  new  methods  of  work 
and  study,  new  books  of  value  to  the  musician,  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  make 
up  the  music  teacher’s  life  and  professional  duties, 
such  are  the  needs  of  the  American  music  teacher. 
The  Etude  keeps  faithfully  to  the  policy  of  the 
initial  volume,  to  be  the  friend,  guide,  and  mentor  of 
the  teacher,  the  student  and  the  amateur  of  music. 
Recently  the  editor  had  a  letter  from  one  who  has 
been  a  subscriber  for  sixteen  years.  He  says:  “As 
I  look  back  I  can  see  a  constant  and  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  The  Etude  to  me.  I  think 
it  is  impossible  that  a  better  number  can  be  pre¬ 
pared,  yet  you  keep  on  improving.”  Another  teacher 
says:  “Nearly  all  my  pupils  are  readers  of  The 
Etude.  None  of  us  can  do  without  it.” 

We  ask  teachers  to  note  this  fact,  that  while  we 
aim  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
valuable  teaching  help,  we  do  not  forget  the  interests 
of  pupils,  both  the  youth  and  the  children.  Every 
pupil  who  can  be  induced  to  subscribe  to  The  Etude 
will  make  a  much  better  pupil  before  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  expires.  We  ask  you  to  try  an  experiment. 
Explain  to  every  pupil  (to  parents  if  the  pupil  is  a 
child)  that  you  know  that  The  Etude  will  be  a 
great  help  in  his  work  and  that  you  want  him  1 
make  a  trial  subscription  of  one  year,  or  six  months 
at  the  least.  Even  press  the  matter  a  little.  You 
will  win  nearly  every  time.  We  will  make  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  your  efforts  as  you  can  convince  your¬ 
self  by  sending  to  us  for  a  copy  of  our  liberal  Pre¬ 
mium  List. 

We  are  making  a  paper  for  every  teacher,  every 
pupil,  and  every  lover  of  music  in  the  United  States. 
You  have  a  friend  who  plays?  Tell  him  about  The 
Etude.  You  will  do  him  a  favor. 

*  *  * 

We  have  in  active  preparation  a  new  volume  of 
four-hand  music  by  Dr.  Hans  Harthan.  This  work 
will  be  entitled  “Childhood  Life,”  and  will  be  in  three 
volumes.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  complete  in 
itself  and  will  be  ready  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
material  is  entirely  new  and  sparkling  and  can  be 
used  by  almost  the  veriest  beginner.  In  the  first 
volume  the  pupil’s  part  is  in  the  five-finger  position, 
and  one  new  thing  about  it  is  that  in  the  second 
part  the  pupil  plays  in  the  bass  clef  only.  The 
work  is  done  by  a  thorough  musician.  Dr.  Harthan 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  modern 
German  school;  he  is  Professor  of  Piano  in  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

We  feel  that  Volume  I  of  “Childhood  Life”  will  be 
welcome  to  every  teacher.  There  is  always  a  place 
for  a  volume  ot  this  kind  among  active  teachers. 
The  work  will  sell  for  only  25  cents  postpaid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  It  will  retail  for  not  less  than  $1.00.  D 
not  delay  sending  in  your  order,  as  the  work  will 
only  be  on  the  special  offer  a  short  time. 

*  *  -M- 

We  have  long  desired  to  fill  in  a  niche  among  our 
books  by  an  advanced  dance  album.  We  have  the 
“First  Dance  Album”  which  contains  the  very  easiest 
dances.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  some¬ 


thing  more  difficult  along  this  line,  and  we  will  bring 
out  a  work  of  this  kind  during  this  month.  It  will 
contain  the  choice  of  our  catalogue  in  the  dance  line. 
Every  piece  will  be  a  gem.  The  book  will  be  crowded 
with  some  of  the  lovliest  dances.  The  success  of 
the  “First  Dance  Album”  assures  what  the  new 
Dance  Album  will  be.  The  title  of  the  work  will  be 
“Modern  Dance  Album.” 

The  special  price  of  the  work  postpaid  will  be  25 
cents.  The  volume  will  be  quite  heavy,  and  this 
amount  will  be  more  than  half  taken  up  in  postage, 
the  rest  in  the  price  of  paper  and  printing.  The 
above  price  is  simply  for  introductory  purposes,  how¬ 
ever,  and  will  most  likely  be  withdrawn  next  month, 
so  that  if  you  desire  a  moderately  difficult  volume 
of  dance  music  send  for  our  “Modern  Dance  Album.” 
*  *  * 

No  less  than  twelve  pieces  are  included  in  the 
Music  in  this  Issue,  several  of  which  are  decided 
novelties.  Four  of  these  numbers  are  treated  at 
some  length  in  the  Study  Club,  namely:  the  two 
Schumann  pieces,  Grieg’s  “Erotik”  and  William  Ma¬ 
son’s  clever  and  interesting  pedal  study,  “Home, 
Sweet  Home.”  P.  Wachs’  “Caprieante”  is  a  drawing 
room  piece  of  high  order,  a  brilliant  and  showy 
marche  de  concert.  It  should  prove  immensely  popu¬ 
lar,  especially  with  mixed  audiences.  Theodore 
Lack’s  “Mazovia,”  one  of  the  novelties,  is  by  an¬ 
other  representative  of  the  modern  French  school. 
It  is  a  plaintively  melodious  characteristic  dance, 
very  effectively  harmonized.  “Autumn  Fancies,”  by 
F.  R.  Webb,  is  a  new  staccato  study,  sprightly  and. 
melodious,  valuable  either  for  teaching  or  recital 
purposes.  Cadman’s  “Revellers,”  still  another  nov¬ 
elty,  is  in  the  popular  intermezzo  style.  It  is  full 
of  go  and  jollity,  with  rhythmic  swing.  The  four- 
hand  piece  is  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  Horvath’s. 
“Serpentine  Dancer.”  It  is  quite  easy  to  play,  al¬ 
though  brilliant  in  effect.  We  can  heartily  com¬ 
mend  both  the  songs  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
and  singers.  Jordan’s  “Rock  Me  to  Sleep”  is  re¬ 
fined  and  expressive  in  sentiment  and  in  musical  set¬ 
ting.  Borowski’s  “A  Memory”  is  a  high-clas^  song 
which  has  already  achieved  popularity. 

*  *  * 

At  this  season  we  are  handling  an  incredibly  large 
number  of  orders  and  they  are  all  attended  to  on 
the  day  received  except,  of  course,  some  of  the  “On 
Sale”  and  “Selection”  orders  which  require  special 
thought  and  care;  these,  however  always  go  forward 
within  a  day  or  two  after  receipt;  many  on  the 
day  received.  In  this  connection,  we  ask  our  custom¬ 
ers  to  observe  a  few  modest  requests: — 

Please  do  not  crowd  too  much  on  a  postal  card. 

On  orders  for  music  please  do  not  include  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by  the  Editor  of  The  Etude. 

If  possible  to  avoid  doing  so  please  do  not  ask 
for  studies  (Czerny’s  or  Loeschhorn’s,  for  instance) 
without  giving  the  opus  number,  or  for  a  song  with 
words  frequently  set  to  music,  without  name  of  com¬ 
poser,  there  often  exist  at  least  twenty  settings  of 
the  same  words  to  music. 

Please  do  not  forget  to  sign  your  name  and  give 
your  full  address  when  writing  to  us.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  persons  write  orders  and  forget  to  sign 
them!  We  receive  several  such  every  day,  and  are 
obliged  to  hold  them  until  customers  complain  of 
nonreceipt  of  music  ordered.  Delays  from  this  cause 
are  easily  misinterpreted,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
mention  the  matter  as  much  in  our  own  interest  as 
in  that  of  the  customers.  Please  do  not  omit  to  give 
name  of  the  State  in  which  you  live.  This  matter 
causes  more  trouble  than  any  other  omission. 

*  *  * 

Customers  located  at  distant  points  sometimes, 
think  Philadelphia  is  too  far  away  and  that  too 
much  time  might  be  consumed  in  waiting  for  music 
ordered  from  us.  We  ask  you  to  remember  that  we 
fill  orders  as  soon  as  receiving  and  that  the  postal 
facilities  are  exceptionally  favorable,  so  that  with 
our  own  promptness  we  are  able  to  deliver  your 
music  with  surprising  quickness. 

If  you  want  music  or  music  books  not  found  in 
our  catalogue  do  not  hesitate  to  order  all  such  direct 
from  us.  We  carry  practically  everything  that  is 
published  in  the  world.  You  can  save  time  and 
money  by  ordering  all  your  supplies  direct  from  us. 
Our  business  has  been  developed  along  the  lines  of 
prompt,  intelligent,  and  accurate  service  combined 
with  low  prices  and  courteous  treatment.  If  you 
are  not  now  trading  with  us,  write  for  our  catalogues 
and  terms. 
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For  the  convenience  of  our  customers  we  have 
numbered  each  piece  of  our  sheet  music  publications 
so  that  they  can  be  ordered  with  but  little  trouble. 
Much  valuable  time  can  be  saved  by  bearing  this  in 
mind.  When  sending  to  us  for  music— don’t  take 
the  trouble  to  icrite  the  titles;  just  look  up  the 
numbers  in  our  catalogue  (every  teacher  should  have 
one  for  reference)  and  give  us  the  numbers  only; 
perhaps  this  might  make  a  difference  of  several  hours 
in  the  time  of  receiving  your  music.  We  keep  our 
own  publications  in  numerical  order.  Use  this 
method  of  ordering,  especially  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry. 

*  *  * 

We  have  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  Jensen’s 
“Romantic  Etudes.”  These  studies  act  as  a  natural 
supplement  to  Heller’s  studies.  These  were  originally 
in  the  Peters  edition  containing  two  books,  retail¬ 
ing  at  $1.00  each.  They  are  of  the  order  of  pieces 
rather  than  studies,  and  almost  any  pupil  who  has 
passed  the  medium  grade  will  be  charmed  with 
these  lovely  etudes.  They  also  have  considerable 
technical  value. 

Those  who  have  used  this  Op.  8  of  Jensen  need  no 
word  of  recommendation.  They  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  rank  among  the  very  best  writings  of 
this  popular  author.  We  have  quite  a  stock  of 
them  on  hand,  and  while  they  last  we  will  sell  them 
for  15  cents  a  volume.  It  will  be  best  to  order 
both  volumes,  as  we  will  sell  the  two  for  25  cents. 

*  *  * 

To  our  patrons  in  Canada  and  Mexico  we  strongly 
urge  that  you  do  not  return  your  “On  Sale”  music 
to  us  by  express,  but  that  you  send  by  mail.  On 
packages  returned  to  us  this  season  the  express 
company  have  made  a  charge  for  custom  declaration, 
and  in  some  instances,  also,  a  charge  for  storage, 
this  is  not  done  on  packages  returned  by  mail. 
Larger  selections  should  be  returned  in  several  pack¬ 
ages,  not  weighing  over  four  pounds  each.  Very 
large  selections  will,  of  course,  have  to  come  by 
either  express  or  freight. 

-<►  *  * 

If  you  have  not  tried  the  music-supply  house  of 
Theodore  Presser,  do  so  with  your  next  order.  If 
you  have  not  a  full  line  of  our  catalogues,  let  us 
send  them  to  you,  free.  The  catalogues  will  explain 
to  you  our  unique  way  of  doing  business. 

If  you  desire  a  selection  of  “On  Sale”  music,  for 
use  during  the  coming  season,  let  us  have  your  order 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment.  The  “On  Sale” 
plan  is  the  sending  of  a  package  of  music  at  the 
usual  liberal  discount  allowed  by  us  to  teachers,  to 
be  used  from  during  the  entire  season,  returns  and 
complete  settlement  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
season  in  July  or  August. 

Every  order  which  is  received  by  us  (this  refers 
particularly  to  orders  for  special  music  not  sent 
“On  Sale”)  is  attended  to  the  day  it  is  received. 
We  aim  with  every  order,  large  or  small,  to  live  up 
to  our  claim  of  being  the  quickest  mail-order  music- 
supply  house  in  the  country. 

Our  discounts  are  large.  We  aim  to  give  the  best 
prices  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  It  would  pay 
large  buyers  to  write  us  for  special  terms. 

Our  own  editions  are  well  known  for  their  ac¬ 
curacy.  Let  us  attend  to  at  least  one  order  for  you. 
Let  us  send  you  a  selection  of  “On  Sale”  music, 
even  though  your  regular  orders  may  go  elsewhere. 

It  is  our  desire  to  be  prompt,  to  fill  every  order 
intelligently,  and  to  give  you  the  best  prices  pos¬ 
sible  in  every  case.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  in 
every  instance. 

*  *  * 

lx  editing  The  Etude,  both  in  the  literary  as  well 
as  the  musical  portion,  it  is  our  aim  to  give  the 
best  value  and  the  greatest  help  that  is  possible. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  given  not 
less  than  125  pieces  of  music  with  The  Etude.  From 
the  many  words  of  commendation  which  we  receive 
unsolicited,  we  judge  that  we  are  furnishing  a  satis¬ 
factory  journal  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
lover  of  music. 

We  desire  to  ask  every  one  of  our  subscribers  if 
there  is  not  one  or  more  of  your  musical  friends  to 
whom  The  Etude  would  be  of  great  benefit.  We 
know  The  Etude  would  be  of  value  to  the  pupils 
of  every  teacher.  If  our  paper  is  of  so  much  value  to 
you,  would  it  not  be  of  as  much  value  or  even  more 
to  some  of  your  musical  friends? 

As  many  of  our  subscribers  have  found,  only  a 
word  or  two  of  solicitation  and  the  leaving  of  a 
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sample  copy  secure  the  subscription.  We  desire  to 
send  our  complete  premium  list,  showing  the  reward 
we  give  for  that  solicitation,  to  everyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested. 

We  give  an  attractive  Music  Cabinet  for  14  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  a  Lady’s  Desk  for  16.  These  two  pre¬ 
miums  have  been  the  most  popular  of  all  that  we 
have  ever  offered.  We  give  the  greatest  value  that 
we  can  possibly  offer  in  return  for  the  much  appre¬ 
ciated  efforts  of  our  subscribers  in  making  known 
The  Etude  to  their  friends  and  pupils.  Free  sam¬ 
ple  copies  can  be  obtained  for  the  asking. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  have  been  so  successful  in 
the  soliciting  of  subscribers  that  they  have  devoted 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work  on  a  cash  com¬ 
mission  basis. 

*  *  * 

This  will  positively  be  the  last  month  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  offer  on  Volume  III  of  H.  W.  Greene’s  “Stan¬ 
dard  Graded  Course  in  Singing.”  The  book  is  now 
almost  ready  for  the  press.  This  work  is  intended 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  voice  as  does 
the  Mathews’  “Standard  Graded  Course”  to  piano 
study.  It  represents  a  careful  sifting  and  judicious 
selection  from  the  entire  literature  of  vocal  studies. 
Volumes  I  and  II  have  already  met  with  flattering 
success;  Volume  III  is  no  less  valuable,  forming  a 
logical  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  and  introducing  many  valuable  artistic 
ideas  and  suggestions.  Volumes  I  and  II  are  no 
longer  sold  separately  at  the  reduced  price,  but  the 
three  volumes  may  be  had  for  $1.00.  Volume  III 
may  now  be  had  for  the  special,  low  price  of  40  cents, 
postpaid. 

*  *  * 

We  withdraw  this  month  the  special  offers  on  the 
“Sonatina  Album,”  by  Louis  Kohler;  the  “Piano¬ 
forte  Method,”  by  Damm;  and  the  “Etude  School 
for  the  Piano,”  by  Kuhner.  Very  many  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  special  low  prices  at  which  these 
works  have  been  offered,  and  the  advance  sale  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  We  will  be  pleased  to  send 
copies  of  any  or  all  these  works,  “on  selection,”  to 
those  having  regular  charge  accounts,  or  responsible 
parties  whose  credit  is  satisfactory.  These  are  all 
standard  works,  and  we  wish  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  excellence  of  our  editions.  The  “Sonatina 
Album”  has  been  carefully  revised  after  comparison 
with  other  editions.  Damm's  “Pianoforte  Method” 
is  gotten  up  in  handsome  and  durable  style.  This 
work  is  in  extensive  use.  Kuhner’s  “Etude  School” 
can  be  specially  recommended  as  a  valuable  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  popular  “Standard  Graded  Course”  by 
Mathews. 

*  *  * 

Music  publishers  in  particular  should  realize  the 
value  of  the  columns  of  The  Etude  for  the  making 
known  of  anything  of  interest  to  musical  people. 
Music  schools,  artists,  and  teachers  come  only  second 
in  importance. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  we  will  reach  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  more  than  1,385,000  copies. 
Music  publishers  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  me¬ 
dium.  Every  music  school,  teacher,  or  artist  who 
desires  business  of  any  kind  connected  with  music, 
and  who  desire  the  work  that  they  are  doing,  and 
the  reputation  that  they  have  earned,  to  be  known 
as  it  should  be,  should  advertise  in  The  Etude.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  when  our  low  price  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Figured  on  a  medium-sized  advertisement,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  represented  in  this  large  circulation  of 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  during  the  year  1905  at 
less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  reaching  these  people 
once  with  a  small  circular. 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


GOOD  PIANO  FOR  SALE — $100,  PAYABLE  $10  PER 
month.  Address:  Bloomfield,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


E.  T.  PAULL’S  NEW  MARCH,  “THE  CIRCUS  PA- 
rade,”  was  placed  on  the  market  September  20th.  This  is 
Mr.  Pauli’s  latest  composition,  and  one  of  his  best.  A 
special  offer  is  made  to  the  readers  of  The  Etude  whereby 
a  copy  of  this  piece  will  be  supplied  for  15  cents  provided 
you  mention  this  article.  Address  E.  T.  Pauli  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  46  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York.  Don’t 


fail  to  look  over  the  half  column  “ad.”  of  this  firm,  found 
on  the  first  pages  of  this  issue,  headed  “Ben  Hur  Chariot 
Race.” 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER,  GOOD  ORDER,  PACKED  ORIGINAL 
case.  Price,  $20.  Address:  Box  4,  Stanford,  Ky. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC, 
New  York  City,  which  opened  September  28th,  is  offering 
an  unusually  attractive  course  in  pedagogics  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  under  Miss  Kate  S.  Chittenden’s  personal  direction. 
The  faculty  has  been  much  strengthened  by  Paul  Savage 
as  head  of  Voice  Department  and  Herwegh  von  Ende  as 
Director  of  Violin  Department.  Unusual  advantages  are 
offered  in  organ-playing  and  all  branches  of  theory  under 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley. 


VIQL 

to  do  attendant's  duty  in  insane  hospital  and  direct  orches¬ 
tra.  Address:  Superintendent,  Topeka  (Kansas)  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Lit 
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BREVITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  CERTITUDE— A  PER- 
fect  method — Mrs.  MacLeod-Ramsay's  kindergarten  system. 
Send  for  first  lesson  ($1.00),  and  judge  for  yourself.  Mrs. 
MacLeod-Ramsay,  Deerpark,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON,  PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. 
Miscellaneo  is  numbers  or  special  program  of  Russian 
music,  with  lecture  if  desired  (the  result  of  personal  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg).  In¬ 
struction:  Piano  and  composition.  Tuition:  Twenty  les¬ 
sons,  $100.  Circular  mailed  on  application.  Studio:  384 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TWELVE  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY.  ALBUM,  SIX 
songs,  medium  voice  ($1.25) ;  Preparatory  Harmony  ($.5)0) ; 
Lessons  in  Piano-playing  ($.75).  Any  one  mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  12  cents.  Endorsed  by  leading  teachers.  Address: 
Oliver  Skinner,  Wesleyan  College  of  Music,  Bloomingto 
111. 


I  am  very  well  pleased  with  Koelling’s  “Eight  Measure 
Studies.” — Zella  Roberts. 

I  have  received  “The  Organ  Player,”  by  Orem,  and  am 
delighted  with  it.  Any  organist  who  orders  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  pleased  with  such  an  interesting  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  organ  music.— Mrs.  8.  Sanderson. 

“The  Organ  Player”  is  the  most  satisfactory  collection 
that  has  yet  come  to  my  notice;  full  of  just  that  class  of 
selections  for  which  organists,  and  especially  those  engaged 
in  church  work,  are  looking.  Editorially  and  typograph¬ 
ically  it  is  refreshing  to  the  mind  and  eye. — Edouard  Hip- 
sher. 

“The  Organ  Player”  more  than  meets  my  expectation. 
The  absence  of  padding  and  the  general  excellence  of  the 
compositions  make  it  a  very  desirable  work. — H.  W.  D. 
Smith. 


I  have  received  the  “Eight  Measure  Studies  in  All  Keys,” 
by  Koelling,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. — Mrs.  IV.  Robin. 

I  have  received  the  “Eight  Measure  Studies,”  by  C.  Koel¬ 
ling,  and  think  them  especially  fine. — Mrs.  P.  Brower. 

I  have  taken  The  Etude  two  years,  and  have  found  it  a 
great  benefit.  I  can  heartily  recommend  its  helpfulness  to 
others. — Grace  Horne. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  express  the  appreciation  I  feel 
for  your  many  and  unfailing  courtesies.  During  the  past 
three  years  I  have  been  doing  business  with  four  or  five 
houses  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I 
have  found  your  service  most  superior. — Miss  Martha  Ben¬ 
nett. 


You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  .producing  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  works  along  the  pedagogic  line. — 
J.  Hillary  Taylor. 

The  purchases  that  I  make  of  you  in  the  way  of  music 
prove  satisfactory  at  all  times.- — Miss  Cora  Kirkwood. 

I  have  received  the  “Organ  Player,”  and  consider  it  a 
very  good  compilation;  indeed,  gor  the  price  asked,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  collections  on  the  market. — Clarence 
Tufts. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte 
Study.”  The  exercises  are  so  melodious  they  cannot  fail  to 
interest  pupils. — Mrs.  F.  A.  Brooks. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  “Eight  Measure  Studies,”  by  Koel¬ 
ling,  and  am  well  pleased  with  them.  They  are  not  only 
excellent  to  develop  technic,  but  are  very  helpful  in  the 
study  of  harmony.— Mrs.  Marion  TV.  Thomson. 

We  have  been  taking  The  Etude  for  several  years,  and 
find  it  the  very  best  of  musical  journals. — M.  Andrews. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  promptness  with  which 
you  fill  my  orders. — Emma  Diemer. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude, 
and  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  its  praise.  I  look  forward  to 
its  coming  every  month  as  I  would  to  a  friend;  and  the 
encouragement  it  gives  to  a  student  who  has  started  late 
in  life  cannot  be  overrated.  I  enjoy  reading  the  articles 
more  every  month. — J.  Foster  Neilson. 

Everything  published  by  The  Etude  seems  to  be  just 
what  we  need.—  Mrs.  Clyde  Slussen. 

“The  Organ  Player”  is  admirably  adapted  for  church  or 
recital  purposes.  The  selection  covers  a  wide  field,  and 
promises  to  be  a  popular  work. — F.  Flaxington  Barker. 

I  consider  “School  of  Mechanism,”  by  Duvernoy,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  study  for  left-hand  work.— A.  D.  Stanley. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  such  a  complete  organ  boos 
as  “The  Organ  Player.”  I  don’t  find  a  single  inch  of  pad¬ 
ding  in  the  whole  volume,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
this  work  will  satisfy  players  of  temperament  and  style.— 
William  J.  Stone. 

“Seven  Memory  Songs,”  by  Galloway,  is  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  songs. — Lilian  C.  Swenson. 
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THE  PEDAGOGIC  VALUE  OF  BRAHMS. 


BY  PERLEE  V.  JERVIS. 


While  Brahms  is  not  usually  considered  meat  for 
babes,  yet  I  find  that  a  number  of  his  compositions 
are  invaluable  for  use  with  pupils  of  the  middle 
grade  and  possess  pedagogic  advantages  that  are  not 
found  to  as  great  a  degree  in  the  compositions  of 
any  other  writer. 

First,  to  a  remarkable  degree  they  act  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus.  I  give  the  “Intermezzo,”  Op.  118, 
No.  3,  to  a  pupil,  telling  her  that  the  melody  is  not 
where  she  expects  to  find  it  in  the  upper  voice  of  a 
chord,  but  as  often  lies  in  the  inner  parts;  then 
without  further  clue  as  to  the  position  of  the  cantus, 
I  ask  her  to  go  home  and  puzzle  it  out.  I  have  more 
than  once  been  surprised  with  the  results  at  the 
next  lesson.  I  have  had  a  number  of  pupils  who 
seemingly  could  not  be  aroused  from  a  state  of 
mental  torpor,  but  who,  after  studying  two  or  three 
of  the  Intermezzi,  became  wide  awake  and  intellectu¬ 
ally  active. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  Brahms.  PupJs 
take  his  works  at  first  under  protest;  at  the  second 
lesson  they  become  interested;  and  when  they  have 
finished  the  composition  they  want  more.  As  a 
bridge  between  salon  music  and  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Schumann,  Brahms  has  carried  more  than  one 
of  my  pupils  safely  across. 

As  studies  in  melody  playing  and  in  acquiring  fa¬ 
cility  in  bringing  out  any  tone  of  a  chord  at  will.  1 
find  the  Brahms  Intermezzi  unrivaled.  As  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  melody  lies  where  you  least  expect  it.  Start¬ 
ing  in  the  outer  voice  of  a  chord,  it  may  flow  through 
the  inner  voices,  and  in  order  to  make  it  sing  clearly 
the  player  must  be  able  to  give  prominence  to  any 
voice  of  the  chord;  in  this  manner  of  placing  the 
melody  Brahms  “rubs  it  in,”  so  to  speak,  and  in  a 
composition  like  the  “Intermezzo,”  Op.  118,  No.  3, 
the  player  gets  more  study  in  this  problem  of  differ¬ 
ential  touch  than  in  any  other  writer  I  know  of  ex¬ 
cept  Bach,  whose  contrapuntal  web  is  so  complex  that 
the  medium-grade  pupil  is  seldom  able  to  make  the 
subject  stand  out  clearly. 

As  a  preparatory  study  in  this  kind  of  playing 
I  have  found  nothing  so  useful  as  the  chord  study, 
No.  106,  in  Volume  IV  of  Mason’s  “Touch  and  Tech¬ 
nic,”  after  it  has  been  played  a  few  weeks  as  directed 
by  the  author.  I  have  my  pupils  practice  it  holding 
all  the  notes  of  the  chords  and  making  the  melody 
prominent,  as  it  is  carried  by  the  different  voices 
in  turn;  from  this  exercise  to  the  Brahms  Inter¬ 
mezzi  is  a  short  step. 

Brahms  requires  so  much  legato  connection  by  use 
■of  the  pedal,  and  skilful  pedaling  is  so  essential  to 
the  musical  effect,  that  his  compositions  are  admir¬ 
able  pedal  studies.  As  preparatory  work,  exercises 
101,  102,  and  103,  of  Volume  IV  of  “Touch  and  Tech¬ 
nic”  exhaust  the  subject;  any  pupil  who  can  pedal 
No.  103  properly  will  be  able  to  solve  the  most  com¬ 
plex  problems  in  pedaling  with  a  little  help  from  the 
•teacher,  and  after  a  careful  pedal  study  of  the  Inter¬ 
mezzi  will  obtain  an  insight  into  some  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  pedal  that  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
playing  more  musical  and  artistic. 


THE  STORY  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC.  By  N.  Kil- 
burn.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25, 
net. 

This  volume  is  similar  in  design  to  the  other  works 
of  the  “Music  Story  Series,”  “The  Story  of  Oratorio,” 
“Notation,”  and  “Organ,”  which  are  on  the  market. 
“The  Story  of  the  Violin”  is  promised  in  a  short  time. 
At  the  present  day  clubs  of  amateurs  and  of  music 
students  are  working  along  well-defined  lines  in  their 
courses  of  study,  and  it  is  very  helpful  to  them  to 
have  books  such  as  these  in  “The  Music  Story  Series,” 
in  which  the  needed  information  on  a  subject  has 
been  compacted  in  a  small,  handy  volume.  We  indi¬ 
cate  chapter  headings:  Beginnings  of  Chamber  Music; 
•Chamber  Music  Institutions  and  Concerts;  Haydn, 
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Bach,  Dittersdorf,  Handel;  Mozart;  Beethoven; 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Spohr;  Brahms 
and  Dvorak ;  Chamber  Music  of  the  Russian  Com¬ 
posers;  Richard  Strauss  and  Anton  Bruckner; 
Chamber  Music  of  Recent  Times.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated. 

THE  WORLD’S  EARLIEST  MUSIC:  TRACED  TO 
ITS  BEGINNINGS  IN  ANCIENT  LANDS.  By 
Hermann  Smith.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons-.  $1.75,  net. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  delight¬ 
ful  historical  writings,  in  musical  matters,  of  J.  F. 
Rowbotham.  This  book  by  Mr.  Smith  has  much 
of  that  same  charm.  He  makes  the  past  seem  alive 
to-day.  His  studies  of  the  beginning  of  music,  as 
learned  from  myths,  from  records  in  Egypt,  Etruria, 
Greece,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  and  other  countries 
where  music  is  a  subject  for  study  are  as  interesting 
to  the  reader  as  they  are  valuable  to  the  teacher 
and  student  of  history.  The  reader  will  lay  the  book 
down  with  a  clearer  idea  of  the  germs  from  which 
music  and  musical  instruments  have  developed.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

THE  BODY  AND  BREATH  UNDER  ARTISTIC 
CONTROL  FOR  SONG  AND  FERVENT  SPEECH. 
(Pamphlets  for  Singers,  No.  1.)  By  Louis  Arthur 
Russell.  Essex  Publishing  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.  50  cents. 

Mr.  Russell  has  put  into  this  book  good  work  and 
the  results  of  a  number  of  years’  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  The  series  of  pamphlets  which  he 
has  recently  prepared  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  all  teachers  and  singers. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  MUSICIAN.  Edited  by  Dolores 
M.  Bacon.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50,  net. 

The  story  of  the  making  of  a  Hungarian  peasant 
bov,  limited  in  his  early  life  to  the  narrowest  op¬ 
portunities  and  most  sordid  daily  routine,  into  a 
violin  virtuoso  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  essentially 
a  musical  story  of  modern  days ;  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  musical  genius  in  practical  affairs,  and  the 
dogged  determination  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  career 
are  well  contrasted.  It  is  fiction,  of  course ;  the 
career  as  developed  does  not  follow  the  life  of  any 
known  violinist,  but  it  is  nevertheless  typic. 

MUSICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Teachers,  Schools,  Musicians,  Music  Dealers,  etc. 
Published  by  F.  A.  Barrett.  25  cents. 

This  growing  city  shows  a  long  list  of  persons  in 
active  musical  work,  speaking  well  for  Detroit. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MUSICAL 
LITERATURE.  A  Practical  and  Complete  Guide 
to  All  Musical  Publications.  Edited  by  Fr.  Paz- 
direk. 

The  publishers  of  the  recently  projected  work, 
Pazdirek  &  Co.,  Vienna,  have  sent  out  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume,  including  composers  from  A  to 
Ahout.  The  plan  of  the  work  includes  entries  of  all 
published  compositions  under  the  composer’s  name, 
with  price  and  publisher’s  name.  Anonymous  com¬ 
positions  are  published  under  titles.  The  aim  is  to 
include  in  the  work  all  published  compositions  which, 
at  the  present  time,  are  included  in  the  various  cata¬ 
logues  of  European  and  American  publishers,  not  only 
original  works,  but  every  edition  and  arrangement  of 
such  works. 

Only  a  glance  at  the  scheme  is  necessary  to  show 
the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  to  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  music.  Public  libraries  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  work,  just  as  they  have  bibliographies 
of  many  subjects  of  historical,  literary,  and  musical 
interest.  Musicians  will  do  the  cause  of  music  a 
service  by  calling  the  attention  of  library  authorities 
to  it.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  the  publisher 
of  The  Etude. 


It  is  much  easier  to  play  solo  than  to  accompany 
voice  or  instrument.  The  latter  means  unselfishness, 
the  give  and  take  principle;  a  freedom,  and  yet 
obedience  to  law,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  beautiful  accompanying,  especially 
from  young  players,  who  thereby  have  a  new  world 
of  literature  opened  to  them.  And  in  these  days  the 
accompanist  is  getting  his  or  her  due,  often  sharing 
the  honors  of  a  musical  evening  with  the  artist, 
who,  but  for  this  background,  this  atmosphere,  would 
fare  badly  indeed. — Mrs.  Crosby  Adams. 


Lyon&Healy 

PIPE 

Organs 


The  Standard 
of  the 
Twentieth 
Century 

Immeasurably  superior  both  musically 
and  mechanically,  the  Lyon  &  Healy 
grade  of  excellence  is  splendidly 
exemplified  in  our  pipe  organs. 

A  copy  of  our  beautiful  Pipe  Organ 
"  *  Portfolio  showing  large  photographs  of 
many  church  interiors.  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  church  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
an  organ.  If  interested  write  today. 

Lyon  &.  Healy,  Pipe  Organ  Builders, 
27  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


PRICKLY  HEAT, 
CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  $?OT^’naSajcT,0,a 

"A  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  SubstU 
'  stitutes,  but  a  reason  for  it.' '  Removes  all  odor  of  perspl* 
^ration.  Delightful  after  Shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed 
^'bn  receipt  of  25c.  Get  Mcnnen’s  (the  original).  Sample  Free. 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Relieves  Nervousness 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  the  tired  and 
confused  condition  of  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  labor. 


We  buy  Anthems,  Glees,  Part 
Songs  and  Piano  Compositions, 

providing  they  possess  merit.  We  pay  whatever  is  right  and 
reasonable.  Manuscripts  must  be  plainly  written. 


GEIBEL  &  LEHMAN,  Publishers 

1022  Arch  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


B 


REATH  CONTROL 

5  3  5  FOR.  SINGERS 


The  Eaton  Breathing  Tube 


not  only  gives  unlimited  breath 
control  for  singers  and  speak¬ 
ers,  but  is  a  certain  cure 
for  weak  lungs  and 
throat  troubles. 


Send  for 
descriptive  circular 
to  the 


NEW  YORK  HEALTH 
SUPPLIES  CO. 


489  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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CANTATAS 

y  5  SACRED 
CANTATA 

By  HOMER  A.  NORRIS  |  QQ 

A  short  Sacred  Cantata  of  moderate  difficulty  in  four 
scenes.  The  principal  soloists  required  are:  “Jesus  the  Christ” 
(tenor),  and  “Mary  Magdalene”  (soprano).  Two  lesser  parts, 
“The  Children,”  are  for  soprano  and  alto. 

The  work  is  well  written,  melodious  and  interesting.  The 
choruses  are  particularly  effective  and  well  within  the  range 
of  the  average  choral  society.  The  solo  parts  are  dramatic 
and  expressive,  thoroughly  vocal.  Several  of  the  principal 
numbers  have  been  used  detached  for  church  purposes  and 
as  anthems. 


THE  SINGING  LEAVES 

CANTATA  PRICE,  6 o  CENTS 

By  GRACE  MAYHEW 

The  Words  are  by  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

A  short,  bright  and  easy  cantata  for  baritone,  tenor  and 
soprano  solos  and  mixed  choruses,  with  piano  accompaniment 
and  violin  obligato.  This  work  is  especially  suitable  for  small 
societies,  or  for  societies  wishing  an  effective  number  for  a 
miscellaneous  program.  Miss  Mayhew  has  the  gift  of  grace¬ 
ful  melodic  inspiration,  and  handles  a  chorus  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  solo  work  is  very  pretty  throughout. 


Santa  Claus’ 


A  SHORT  CHRISTMAS  CAN¬ 
TATA  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Party 


...  Libretto  by  WM.  H.  GARDNER 
•  •  •  Music  by  LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

Price,  10  Cents  per  Copy 
$1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid 


A  melodious  and  attractive  cantata  that  can  be  produced 
without  scenery  and  with  very  simple  costumes,  although  full 
directions  are  given  for  an  elaborate  setting.  The  songs  and 
choruses  are  well  within  the  range  of  children’s  voices. 

It  takes  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  produce. 


THEO.  PRESSER 

1712  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 

For  Vocalists,  Teachers,  and  Students 


The  Standard  Graded 
Course  of  Singing 

By  HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE 

In  four  grades:  four  volumes 

Price,  $1.00  each 

A  compilation  and  arrangement  of  selected  and  original 
etudes  graded  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  all  stages  of 
advancement  from  the  point  of  correct  tone  production  to 
finished  and  artistic  rendering. 

For  use  in  Conservatories,  Schools,  and  Vocal  Studios  as 
a  Standard  of  Attainment. 

Every  teacher  and  every  pupil  of  singing  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  Standard  Graded  Vocalises,  by  H.  W.  Greene. 
The  work  consists  of  four  books,  each  representing  approximately 
a  year's  study,  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  kind  to  all  teachers 
who  are  carrying  on  a  graded  system  of  vocal  instruction.  This 
feature  is  of  special  value  to  schools  and  conservatories  of  music, 
as  it  provides  a  systematic  curriculum  in  this  class  of  study. 
Every  composer  of  note  in  the  line  of  vocalises  has  been  drawn 
upon,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  a  compilation  of  old  often-used  vocalises. 
The  very  cream  of  literature  in  this  class  has  been  selected  by  the 
editor.  Each  study  is  annotated  and  full  directions  are  given,  so 
that  young  teachers  will  find  it  a  safe  and  an  indispensable  guide. 

Grades  II,  III,  and  IV  in  press. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD 
SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 

FLOWER 

BALLADS 

By  CARO  SENOUR 

F or  Kindergarten  and  Schools 


Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 

Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charm¬ 
ing  Illustrations— a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 

The  book  is  Well  Indorsed  by  Authors  and  Composers 


■learn  piano  tuning 


HERE’S  A  R.ICH  FIELD. 

Be  Independent  and  Your  Own  Employer. 

This  old  and  dignified  profession  is  positively  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  BY  MAIL  by  a  new  scientific  method.  We 
are  the  original  teachers  of  piano  tuning  by  mail,  and  invent¬ 
ors  of  the  TUNE-A-PHONE,  an  instrument  by  which  any 
musician  who  can  hear  can  set  the  equal  temperament. 
The  course  includes  tuning,  action  regulating,  voicing, 
repairing,  etc.  It  is  thorough  and  easy  to  understand,  with 
attention  from  Prof.  Bryant  to  each  student.  After  you  have 

fraduated  and  receive  your  diploma,  we  help  you  start  in 
usiness. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Every  musician  should  have  a  knowledge  of  piano  tuning, 
action  regulating,  etc.  We  give  free  a  TUNE-A-PHONE 
(an  invaluable  assistant)  to  each  student.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  simple,  practical,  and  compact,  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket.  The  only  instrument  of  its  kind  ever 
invented. 

Our  school  is  the  oldest,  largest,  strongest,  and  only 
practical  correspondence  school  of  piano  tuning  in  the  world. 
Every  detail  of  the  profession  is  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
whole  presented  in  a  simple,  easy,  assimilable  form.  We 
have  the  endorsements  of  ministers,  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  piano  manufacturers,  universities,  colleges,  and 
many  successful  graduates.  In  these  days  of  competition  and 
uncertainty  it  is  wise  to  fortify  one’s  self  by  learning  a  profes¬ 
sion  whi-h  can  be  turned  into  money  any  time  or  any  place  in 
the  civilized  world  at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  best  instruction 
may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  but  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  You  can  learn  while  retaining  your 
present  income  by  devoting  your  spare  time  to  the  study. 
Write  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  prospectus. 

Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning, 

202  Music  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE  BENTLEY  PIANO  stands  unrivaled  as 
the  best  piano  made  in  the  United  States  for  its 
price.  It  is  a  handsomely  cased  piano,  pleasing 
the  most  fastidious  in  its  beauty  of  design. 

It  will  last  for  a  life  time.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and 
powerful.  It  sings  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  its 
hearers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  piano, 
please  write  me  direct  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

H.  D.  BENTLEY.  Freeport,  Illinois. 


How  to  Play  in  Public  Without  Being  Nervous 

By  MADAME  A.  PVP1N 

PRICE,  12  CENTS.  By  mail,  io  cents  (silver)  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
COMPANION  TO  THE  ABOVE: 

Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Practice 

PRICE,  27  CENTS.  By  mail,  25  cents  (silver)  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  “How  to  Secure  a  Musical  Education.” 

Send  U.  S.  silver  and  stamps.  Address 

MADAME  A.  PUPIN,  Station  “  O,”  New  York  City 


PIANO  TEACHERS 

All  Piano  Teachers  will  receive  information 
to  their  decided  advantage  by  sending  full 
name  and  address  to 

Q  El  BEL  &  LEHMAN 

1226  Arch  Street  . — : — .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  with  White  Letters,  $1.00 


Address  THEO.  PRESSER 
1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  THE  TUVENILE  BOOK  COMPANY 
2520  Quarry  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Every  Musician  and  Musical  Student  should  have  the  Two 
Valuable  Music  Collections  Just  Published: 

TONE=  PICTURE  PIANO  STUDIES  FOR 
EXPRESSION  and 
ENCORE  VOCAL  ALBUM 

Both  by  Francis  M.  Paine  Price,  $1.00  for  Each 

Introductory  Price  until  January  1st,  Each  25  Cents  Postpaid, 
if  The  Etude  is  mentioned.  Published  by 

HODGDON  MUSIC  CO.,  No.  144  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TEACHERS’  ROUND  TABLE. 


( Continued  from  page  398.) 

F-sharp  as  F  raised.  In  the  formation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  scales  there  are  thirty-five  signs  to  be  used  and 
only  seven  letters  to  make  them  with.  Therefore 
every  letter  must  appear  in  five  different  ways.  For 
example,  C,  C-sharp,  C-double-sharp,  C-flat,  and  C- 
double-flat. 

The  scale  of  C-major  is  used  in  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  as  the  normal  or  standard  scale,  and  the  others 
are  often  treated  as  growing  out  of  it.  But  this 
scale  is  only  thus  used  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
notation,  both  as  to  the  staff  and  keyboard.  The 
other  scales  should  not  be  taught  as  modifications  of 
it,  for  they  are  all  alike.  It  is  simply  that  the  same 
scale  at  different  pitches  must  be  represented  by  dif¬ 
ferent  signs.  Therefore  the  teacher  should  not  say 
in  the  scale  of  G  that  F  must  be  raised  a  half-step, 
but  should  teach  that  F-sharp  must  be  put  in  place 
of  F  in  order  to  bring  the  half-step  between  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  tones  of  the  scale. 

Half-hour  Lessons. 

Another  of  the  members  of  this  Round  Table  is 
in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  arrange  half-hour  lessons, 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  through  in  so  short  a  time 
and  wishes  me  to  suggest  an  apportionment  of  the 
time  that  will  give  opportunity  for  everything  that 
needs  to  be  attended  to. 

Half-hour  lessons  are  generally  too  short  unless 
the  pupil  takes  two  lessons  a  week,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  ample.  Much  better  results  can  always 
be  obtained  from  the  twice  a  week  plan,  but  with 
many  this  seems  to  be  impossible,  and  the  teacher 
must  therefore  make  the  best  of  it.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  of  most  teachers  seems  to  naturally  shape  itself 
into  three  departments:  Exercises,  Etudes,  and  Pieces. 
Then  why  not  make  three  divisions  of  your  half-hour 
of  ten  minutes  each?  But  in  making  such  divisions 
do  not  make  yourself  a  slave  to  them.  If  you  finish 
the  exercises  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  them  out  to  the  full 
limit,  but  pass  on  to  the  other  work.  A  system  is  a 
good  thing  if  you  do  not  let  it  master  you.  Be  care¬ 
ful  also  that  you  do  not  assign  too  much  work  to 
your  pupils.  If  you  have  given  them  more  than  they 
can  properly  take  care  of,  you  will  find  yourself  un¬ 
consciously  taking  up  a  good  portion  of  the  lesson 
time  trying  to  teach  it  to  them.  Also  if  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  thorough  hi  passing  over  previ¬ 
ous  ground,  you  will  use  up  much  time  in  trying  to 
correct  what  should  have  been  done  before.  Look 
carefully  to  these  points  and  you  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  lay  out  the  half-hour  lessons  wisely. 

An  Index  Rernm. 

Carl  A.  E.  Jesse  makes  a  suggestion  as  to  how  to 
make  the  contents  of  one’s  magazines  quickly  and 
easily  accessible.  He  says:  “I  am  writing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  number  of  Tiie  Etude  in  a  note-book 
and  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  when  I  wish  to 
find  a  certain  article  I  am  not  obliged  to  look  over  a 
large  number  of  copies,  but  can  easily  turn  to  it. 
Perhaps  some  teacher  or  reader  may  also  like  to  try 
this  time  and  labor  saving  plan.” 

An  index  rerum  is  an  excellent  thing  and  many 
literary  workers  make  extensive  use  of  it  in  their 
libraries.  If  one  has  the  patience  to  constantly  keep 
up  such  an  index  he  will  find  it  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable.  If  one  has  a  large  library,  especially 
if  it  contains  bound  copies  of  magazines,  there  will 
be  a  large  amount  of  matter  that  might  be  of  especial 
use  to  him  in  his  work  if  he  only  knew  where  to 
look  for  it,  hut  it  is  practically  buried.  The  value 
of  a  library  is  in  its  accessibility  for  immediate  ref¬ 
erence.  Many  books  contain  an  exhaustive  index, 
and  these  of  course  will  need  nothing  more.  Many 
authors  neglect  this  important  addition  to  a  book, 
and  with  such  it  will  be  a  source  of  convenience  if  all 
titles  relating  to  the  special  line  of  work  in  which 
one  is  interested  he  placed  in  the  index  rerum.  Thus 
one’s  library  becomes  encyclopedic  in  its  value. 

Many  persons  keep  their  magazines  and  have  them 
bound.  This  will  do  very  well  for  those  who  have 
few  books,  and  the  bound  magazines  serve  to  help 
fill  up  their  shelves,  but  it  will  not  do  for  those 
whose  libraries  are  large  and  with  whom  shelf  space 
is  scarce.  Every  magazine  that  comes  into  the  house 
contains  many  pages  that  are  of  no  special  interest 
to  one,  or  are  of  only  aphemeral  value  and  not  worth 
preserving  for  future  reference.  Therefore  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  magazines  and  remove  the  stitch- 
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ing  at  the  back,  and  separate  the  leaves,  preserving 
only  those  containing  articles  of  particular  interest  to 
you.  When  you  have  collected  enough  of  these  to 
make  a  good  sized  volume,  take  them  to  your  book¬ 
binder.  All  the  magazines,  such  as  Harpers,  Mun- 
seys,  etc.,  are  of  the  same  size,  so  that  articles  of 
use  to  you  can  be  collected  from  any  of  them.  After 
the  book  is  returned  from  the  binders,  add  the  list  of 
articles  to  your  index  rerum,  and  your  work  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  accessible  to  you  at  any  moment. 


STUDIES  FKOM  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


(Continued  from  page  Jfl6.) 

— the  happiness  of  the  peasant.  The  whirring  passage 
work  requires  accuracy  and  delicacy.  It  must  be  ren¬ 
dered  with  mechanical  precision,  gradually  rising  and 
falling,  but  never  obscuring  the  melody  which 
throughout  should  soar  above  it.  In  this  piece  the 
pedal  again  plays  an  important  part.  The  whole 
picture  is  that  of  a  girl  at  the  spinning  wheel,  sing¬ 
ing  over  her  work,  and  occasionally  dreaming. 

Grieg:  Erotik,  Op.  43,  No.  5. 

Of  modern  and  living  composers,  Grieg  has  possi¬ 
bly  been  most  successful  in  his  shorter  pieces.  The 
“lyric  pieces”  form  a  permanent  addition  to  the  liter¬ 
ature.  They  are  perfect  in  construction,  highly  orig¬ 
inal,  expressive  and,  above  all,  truly  pianistic.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  not  lacking  in  virility,  despite  asser¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  nor  are  they  a  compilation  of 
reminiscences  of  Scandinavian  folk-songs.  Grieg  is  an 
original  harmonic  genius,  and  while  he  may  have 
made  occasional  use  of  national  musical  characteris¬ 
tics  for  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere,  his  work  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  one  particular  sphere.  In 
his  “Erotik”  we  have  a  genuine  “love  song,”  at  once, 
caressing,  passionate,  and  pleading. 

In  modern  music  emotional  expression  seems  in¬ 
separable  from  the  use  of  dissonant  and  chromatic 
harmonies.  In  the  use  of  these  devices  Grieg  is  a 
pastmaster.  Without  proper  coloring  such  passages 
become  meaningless.  While  the  melody  should  be 
well  sung,  the  inner  voices  should  not  become  too 
subordinate,  especially  in  the  middle  section,  where 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  polyphony. 

The  stretto  approaching  the  climax  should  be 
carefully  handled,  working  up  gradually.  Note  the 
modern  pianistic  effects:  the  double-pedal  point,  so 
much  used  by  Grieg;  the  rolling  chord  with  the  left 
hand  crossing  over  for  the  upper  tone,  accentuating 
the  modulation  to  the  dominant;  the  melody  doubled 
in  octaves  in  the  stretto-,  the  agitated  effect  of  the 
syncopated  accompaniment  of  the  return  of  the  first 
theme;  the  breaking  off  just  before  the  coda; 
and  finally  the  beauty  and  mysterious  harmonies  of 
the  coda  itself. 

William  Mason:  Home,  Sweet  Home  (a  Pedal 
Study). 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  the  use  of  the  pedal  as  an  aid  to  color 
and  expression.  The  damper  pedal  (incorrectly  called 
“loud  pedal”)  is  the  soul  of  the  pianoforte. 

We  present  this  month  a  pedal  study,  unique  in  it¬ 
self  and  of  great  esthetic  and  educational  value.  Dr. 
Mason  has  ever  been  noted,  for  his  beautiful  tone- 
production  and  expressive  playing.  In  this  study  he 
embodies  some  of  the  secrets  of  this  art.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  melody,  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  smoothly  and 
delicately  harmonized,  furnishes  the  vehicle.  It  is  to 
be  played  throughout  with  one  finger,  preferably  the 
index  finger  of  the  right  hand.  While  so  played  it 
must  have  all  the  effect  that  could  be  imparted  by  a 
two-hand  performance.  This  is  attained  solely  by 
a  deft  employment  of  the  damper  pedal. 

In  this  piece  the  pedal  serves  a  double  purpose; 
it  binds  together  and  reinforces  the  melody  tones, 
and  it  fills  in  the  harmonic  background.  The  secret 
of  the  device  is,  after  all,  simple  enough;  it  consists 
solely  in  the  use  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
“syncopating  pedal.”  The  key  is  struck,  producing 
the'  melody  tone ;  before  the  key  is  released  the  pedal 
is  pressed  down;  the  finger  is  then  raised,  proceeding 
to  the  next  key;  as  the  next  key  is  struck  the  pedal 
is  raised,  only  to  be  again  depressed  before  the  raising 
of  the  finger. 

This  study  is  well  worthy  of  long  and  careful  prac¬ 
tice.  It  cannot  but  add  to  one’s  pianistic  attain¬ 
ments,  and  the  experience  gained  will  suggest  future 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  this  invaluable 
device,  the  only  study  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen, 


THE  etude 


LEGEND  OF  THE  “RAKOCZY  MARCH.” 


When  Franz  Rakoczy,  the  great  Hungarian  revo¬ 
lutionist,  was  flung  into  exile,  he  lay  brooding  by 
his  camp-fire  as  night  descended  upon  the  mountains. 
A  faithful  gipsy  musician,  the  companion  of  his 
fallen  fortunes,  beheld  with  profound  sorrow  the  de¬ 
jected  attitude  of  his  idolized  chief.  Hoping  to  di¬ 
vert  Rakoezy’s  mind  from  his  ruined  hopes,  the  gipsy 
seized  his  violin  and  drew  from  its  sympathetic 
strings  the  fervid  strains,  which  found  an  immediate 
response  in  the  breast  of  the  famous  patriot,  and 
which  later  became  universally  known  as  the  “Ra¬ 
koczy  March.”  The  player  may  have  heard  it  first 
among  the  plum  orchards  of  his  native  village,  or  it 
may  have  been  newly  born  of  the  passion  and  pain 
of  the  lost  cause,  but  if  the  tale  is  a  true  one  no 
piece  of  music  was  ever  ushered  on  the  world’s  stage 
with  a  more  dramatic  setting  than  the  future  national 
march  of  Hungary. 

But  there  is  another  and  tenderer  legend  of  the 
“Rakoczy  March.”  When  Rakoczy  was  in  Turkey, 
where  he  died,  a  beautiful  gipsy  girl  saw  him  and  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  him.  Daily  she  went  to  his  win¬ 
dow  and  delighted  his  ear  and  touched  his  heart 
with  the  melody  which  was  to  become  immortal.  Al¬ 
ways  at  the  same  hour  each  day,  in  sun  or  rain,  she 
was  at  her  post  with  her  violin,  never  playing  other 
than  the  one  tune,  and  radiantly  happy  if  a  look  or 
a  smile  or  even  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  great  sol¬ 
dier  rewarded  her  devotion. 

Still  another  is  related.  When  Rakoczy  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  glory  with  all  Hungary  at  his  feet, 
Czinka  Tanna,  a  young  gipsy  girl  of  surpassing 
beauty,  followed  his  army  for  love  of  him  and  played 
her  violin  to  encourage  his  weary  troops.  No  road 
was  too  rough,  no  march  too  long,  no  danger  too 
great,  for  her  if  shared  with  her  hero  and  his  men. 
Where  Rakoczy  and  his  soldiers  went  there  also  went 
the  black-eyed  gipsy  maiden,  who  composed  the  cele¬ 
brated  march  in  his  honor.  She  was  a  marvelous 
violin-player,  famous  for  her  skill  with  the  bow  in 
a  land  where  the  language  of  music  is  universal;  so 
other  gipsies  heard  the  march  and  quickly  learned  it, 
and  soon  it  was  played  all  over  Hungary.  The  out¬ 
side  world  did  not  hear  of  it  until  Liszt  arranged 
the  music  (notes)  for  the  piano,  introducing  it  on  a 
concert  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Liszt  was  also  the  first  to  orchestrate  it. 

No  doubt  the  “Rakoczy  March”  owes  more  of  its 
impassioned  melody  to  the  great  master  than  to 
Czinka  Tanna,  the  wandering  gypsy  girl,  but,  lis¬ 
tening  to  its  rapturous  cadences  sighing  and  swelling 
and  soaring  from  the  violins,  we  feel  that  surely  it 
was  first  composed  on  the  strings  of  a  woman’s  heart. 


HOME  NOTES. 


The  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  in  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  Bush  Temple  Conservatory  of  Music,  Kenneth 
M.  Bradley,  director,  is  equipped  with  two  halls,  one  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1000,  the  other  of  600.  Mme.  Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler  is  the  head  of  the  piano  department. 

Madame  Ockleston-Lippa,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  prepared 
a  series  of  “Pianoforte  Talks  on  the  Masters  of  Music, 
Past  and  Present.”  These  talks  are  specially  valuable  to 
schools,  conservatories,  and  music  clubs. 

Mrs.  Anna  Coryell,  Owen,  Manistique,  Mich.,  cele¬ 
brated  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  Carl  Reinecke’s  birth¬ 
day  by  a  recital,  the  numbers  of  which  were  selected  from 
his  works. 

A  school  of  music  has  been  opened  in  Middleport,  Ohio, 
by  Mr.  James  T.  Lewis,  violinist. 

Mr.  Carl  Wilhelm  Kern,  some  of  whose  compositions 
have  appeared  in  The  Etude,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  Patton  College,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Strassberger  Conservatories  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  George  L.  McMillan  has  resigned  his  position  as 
director  of  the  music  department  of  the  Hillsboro,  Texas, 
Academy  to  become  director  of  the  music  department  of 
the  Texas  Presbyterian  College  for  Girls. 

Mr.  F.  Flaxington  Harker,  who  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  All  Souls’  Church,  Biltmore,  Ga.,  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  position  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Jersey  City. 

The  Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Alberto  Jonds,  director,  had  a  successful  season  last  year, 
over  600  pupils  having  enrolled.  The  faculty  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Dezso  Nemes  as  head 
of  the  violin  department.  Mr.  Nemes  and  his  wife  make  a 
specialty  of  ensemble  concerts. 

The  Chicago  Madrigal  Club,  Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger,  di¬ 
rector,  gave  a  concert  August  23d,  at  the  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  part  of  the  series  of  summer  concerts. 

Mr.  Edward  Scherubel  sends  us  a  report  of  his  work 
last  season.  He  looked  after  a  class  of  182  pupils,  working 
some  days  from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 

Mr.  J.  O.  von  Prochazka  gave  a  “melodramatic  Even¬ 
ing”  at  his  Nyack  studio,  September  2d.  The  piano  illus¬ 
trations  were  from  Beethoven's  works.  Tennyson’s  “Enoch 
Arden,”  with  Richard  Strauss’  melodramatic  music,  was 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  von  Prochazka. 
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“MY  MERCEDES”  WAS  WRITTEN 
FOR  MOTHER 

W.  Wesley  Wells  Penned  as  lie  was  Hying-,  to 
ali’ord  a  Competency. 

For  his  mother’s  sake,  to  leave  her  a  competency, 
a  dying  son  wrote  the  beautiful  song,  “  My  Mercedes.” 
W.  Wesley  Wells,  gentleman,  poet,  musician — no  one 


who  has  ever  heard  the  catchy  strains  from  his 
“Venezuela  Dance,’’  dreamed  an  inspiration  from  hear¬ 
ing  his  “Hermosa”  Wa'tz,  gayly  galloped  in  spirit 
through  the  bars  of  his  “Fox  Chase”  march,  or  shed 
a  tear  over  his  song,  “I  Wait  Alone  For  You,”  can 
forget  the  name,  and  yet  the  song,  “  My  Mercedes,” 
which  has  sprung  into  such  popular  favor,  came  from 


his  heart  at  a  time  when  he  was  deeply  sunk  in  sorrow, 
and  death  was  only  a  matter  of  days. 

In  the  fruitless  hunt  for  health  amid  the  golden  sands  of 
California,  when  life  still  he  d  hope  in  the  inspiration  of  a 
mother  and  a  sweetheart’s  love,  this  young  man  was  advised 
by  his  doctor  that  the  days  before  parting  were  few  ;  and 
then,  strange  doom  which  strange  fate  brings  to  some  of  us, 
came  an  estrangement  and  a  sweetheart’s  broken  engage¬ 
ment.  Depressed,  despondent,  desolate,  and  plunged  deep 
iu  a  fit  of  despair,  he  wrote  an  instrumental  number  and  this 

song,  “  My  Mercedes,”  which 
his  friends  and  every  one 
who  has  heard  it,  declare  to 
be  the  best  effort  of  all  his 
successes.  —  Chicag o  A merican , 
August  14,  1  go  4. 

It  will  be  remembered  “  I 
Wait  Alone  for  You”  was  the 
rage  last  season  in  all  the  large 
cities  throughout  the  country. 
The  royalties  W.  Wesley  Wells 
drew  on  this  beautiful  ballad 
was  the  means  of  his  support 
for  more  than  six  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death. 

Martin  Van  Bergen,  the  noted  baritone,  is  singing  “  My 
Mercedes”  in  vaudeville  in  the  East.  He  says  he  is  making 
a  greater  success  with  it  than  anything  else  he  ever  sung. 
Many  other  leading  vaudeville  singers  say  the  same. 

The  J.  W.  Jenkins’  Sons  Music  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Kansas 
City,  Mo,  will  send  a  copy  of  “My  Mercedes”  to  any 
address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  25c.,  if  your  dealer's 
supply  is  exhausted. 
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Paderewski  Is  having  great  success  in  Australia.  On 
the  return  journey  performances  will  be  given  in  India  and 
Egypt. 

A  bach  festival  is  to  be  given  early  this  month  in  Leip¬ 
zig.  Some  of  the  concerts  will  take  place  in  the  Thomas 
Kirche. 

A  movement  is  under  way  in  Boston  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  William  Billings,  America’s  first  composer,  who  was 
born  in  1746,  died  in  1800. 

It  is  announed  that  Volume  I  of  Grove’s  "Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,”  revised  to  date  by  Fuller-Maitland, 
is  to  be  ready  this  month. 

Madame  Schumann-Heink  appears  in  a  new  comic 
opera  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  this  month.  Her 
role  is  that  of  a  washerwoman. 

Jan  Van  Oordt,  violinist  and  teacher  at  the  American 
Conservatory,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  profes¬ 
sorship  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Prof.  Martin  Krause,  the  well-known  teacher  of 
Munich,  goes  to  the  Stern  Conservatory  at  Berlin,  to  take 
the  place  of  Jedliezka,  who  died  recently. 

Caruso,  the  tenor,  was  intended  for  the  profession  of 
engineering.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the  artillery.  Nine 
years  ago  he  took  up  music  as  a  profession. 

The  violin  making  industries  of  Markneukirchen,  Ger¬ 
many,  sold  to  the  United  States,  last  year,  $137,000  worth 
of  violins,  $66,000  of  bows,  and  $60,000  of  strings. 

A  new  instrument  of  the  violin  family  has  been  exhibited 
in  Berlin,  a  baritone  violin.  It  is  tuned  an  octave  lower 
than  a  violin  and  held  between  the  knees  when  being 
played. 

Mme.  Lilian  Blauvelt  went  to  England  in  September 
for  a  tour  of  three  months,  with  her  own  concert  com¬ 
pany.  She  expects  to  go  to  Australia  and  South  Africa 
in  1905. 

A  memorial  to  C6sar  Franck  will  be  unveiled  in  Paris, 
on  the  20th  of  the  present  month.  It  represents  the  com¬ 
poser  seated  at  his  piano,  his  head  slightly  sunken,  with 
crossed  arms. 

The  Worcester,  Mass.  Music  Festival  was  held  Septem¬ 
ber  28th  to  30th.  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  by  Saint-Saens, 
and  "Dream  of  Gerontius,”  by  Elgar,  were  the  principal 
choral  works  given. 

March  1,  1905,  has  been  selected  as  the  date  for  the 
first  performance  of  Mascagni’s  new  one-act  opera, 
"Arnica,”  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  cast  is  to  include  Calve, 
Alvarez,  and  Renaud. 

A  spinet  that  belonged  to  Jenny  Lind  has  been  found 
in  Denver.  The  instrument  was  made  in  London  in  1784. 
When  the  great  singer  was  a  child  she  took  her  first  les¬ 
sons  by  the  aid  of  a  spinet. 

Ellen  Wright,  the  composer  of  the  song  "Violets,” 
which  has  had  so  great  popular  appreciation,  died  in  Au¬ 
gust.  She  lived  in  England  and  in  private  life  was  known 
as  Mrs.  Percy  Cross  Standing. 

It  is  expected  that  Alexandre  Guilmant  will  give  a  few 
concerts  in  some  of  the  Eastern  cities  before  he  returns 
to  Paris,  after  he  has  finished  his  series  of  thirty-six  con¬ 
certs  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Willy  Hess,  lately  concertmaster  of  the  Cologne,  Ger¬ 
many,  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  has  been  engaged  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Fernandez  Arbos,  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  who  returns  to  London. 

An  American  violinist,  Mr.  Charlton  Lewis  Murphy,  of 
Philadelphia,  took  part  in  the  Concours  at  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
servatory,  coming  out  with  honors.  He  was  offered  a 
place  in  the  conservatory  as  Henri  Marteau’s  assistant. 

The  Band  of  the  Garde  Republicaine,  the  most  famous 
military  band  of  France,  composed  of  fifty-eight  brass 
pieces  and  an  auxiliary  of  forty  strings  and  wood  wind, 
gave  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  register  of  the  Royal  Con¬ 
servatory  for  Music  at  Stuttgart  is  before  us.  We  find 
that  there  were  sixteen  American  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
conservatory,  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Public  Library  has  added  a 
music  circulating  department,  a  move  which  has  been 
favorably  received.  The  credit  is  due  to  the  Republican, 
of  that  city,  which  has  kept  the  matter  before  the  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  opera  season  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  the  company  will  go 
on  tour  and  give  sixty  performances  of  “Parsifal.”  There 
will  be  two  sets  of  principals;  new  scenery  is  being  painted 
in  Germany. 

Prof.  Ernst  Jedliczka,  the  distinguished  pianist  and 
teacher  of  Berlin,  died  in  August,  aged  50  years.  He  was 
horn  in  Poltawa,  Russia,  and  studied  under  Klindworth, 
Tschaikowsky,  and  Nicolaus  Rubinstein.  He  located  in 
Berlin  in  1888. 

A  device  has  been  introduced  in  the  Prinz  Regenten 
Theater  in  Munich  by  which  the  conductor  can  raise  or 
depress  the  sounding  board  over  the  orchestra  at  will.  In 
purely  orchestral  works  it  is  possible  to  have  the  orchestra 
wholly  uncovered. 

The  first  performance  of  Wagner’s  “Parsifal”  in  the 
English  language,  has  been  arranged'  for  October  17th,  in 
Boston,  after  which  the  company,  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  W.  Savage,  will  go  to  New  York,  and  then  to  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Frank  L.  Moir,  a  popular  English  song  composer,  died 
July  14th.  Some  of  his  songs  are  well  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  also  wrote  music  for  the  church  service,  part-songs 
and  a  comic  opera,  “The  Royal  Watchman.”  “Best  of 
All”  is  one  of  his  most  popular  songs. 

Arnold  Krug,  a  well-known  German  composer,  died  in 
Hamburg  in  August,  aged  55  years.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  professionally  engaged  there  for  some 
years,  afterward  removing  to  Hamburg,  where  he  held  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  conservatory. 
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Madame  Melba  has  founded  two  annual  prizes  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  of  $125  each  for  the 
encouragement  of  singing  in  the  English  language.  The 
English  ballad  is  the  medium  selected  for  the  contest, 
which  is  open  to  soprano  and  contralto  singers. 

S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  the  popular  English  composer, 
has  been  invited  by  the  Coleridge-Taylor  Society  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  come  to  this  country  and  conduct  some  of 
his  works.  He  has  accepted  and  has  fixed  a  time  early  in 
November.  He  may  also  appear  with  other  American  so¬ 
cieties. 

Anton  Hekkino,  the  eminent  Dutch  ’cellist,  who  was 
so  favorably  received  in  the  United  States  a  number  of 
years  ago,  will  concertize  in  this  country  from  November 
until  March,  1905.  Hekking  now  lives  in  Berlin,  where  the 
Hekking  Trio  is  one  of  the  favorite  chamber  music  organ¬ 
izations. 

Josef  Hofmann  gave  his  first  concert  of  the  season  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  September  29th.  After  playing  in  other 
Pacific  Coast  cities  he  will  come  east,  playing  in  New 
York,  November  1st,  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
He  will  remain  in  the  United  States  until  April,  1905. 
He  is  now  27  years  old. 

The  differences  between  the  members  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  and  Mr. 
Conried,  the  manager,  in  regard  to  salaries  has  been  ad¬ 
justed.  It  is  likely  that  the  number  of  players  will  be 
reduced  to  what  it  was  some  years  ago, — sixty-six.  This 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  securing  nonunion  players  in 
Europe. 

The  program  book  of  the  Kaim  Orchestra,  Munich,  Felix 
Weingartner,  conductor,  shows  some  interesting  concerts: 
“A  Modern  Evening,”  “Mozart  Evening,”  “The  Older  Mas¬ 
ters,”  “French  Concert,”  “Brahms  Evening,”  “Beethoven 
Evening,”  “Shakespeare  Evening,”  “Wagner-Liszt  Even¬ 
ing,”  “Classic  Masters,”  “Novelty  Evening,”  and  “Post- 
Classic  Period.” 

A.  W.  Gottschalg,  a  distinguished  organist  of  Weimar, 
recently  retired  on  account  of  age.  He  is  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  Two  other  musicians  who  have  passed  “three 
score  and  ten”  are  Alexander  Winterbeger,  of  Leipzig,  or¬ 
ganist  and  composer,  and  Arthur  Pougin,  of  Paris,  critic 
and  journalist.  His  principal  work  is  “French  Musicians 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

Those  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude  who  are  interested 
in  historical  matters  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  collections  of  Paul  de  Wit  in  the 
M usikhistorichen  Museum  in  Leipzig  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  instruments  included  in  the  collection  form  a 
veritable  history  of  the  development  of  the  art  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  price  of  the  hook  is  2  marks,  paper  cover, 
about  50  cents,  American  money. 

The  tenth  eason  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur, 
conductor,  will  cover  a  period  of  twenty  weeks,  from  No¬ 
vember  1.  Concert  series  will  be  given  in  Buffalo,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Toledo,  and  Toronto,  and  single  concerts  in  many 
Canadian  and  United  States  cities;  about  seventy  in  all. 
The  sixty-five  players  of  the  orchestra  are  under  contract 
to  the  Art  Society  of  Pittsburgh.  The  expenses  of  the 
organization  are  guaranteed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  citizens  of  Pittsburgh.  Among  the  soloists  for  the 
coming  season  are  Gadski,  Blauvelt,  Bispham,  Campanari, 
d’Alhert,  Kreisler,  and  Maud  Powell.  Mendelssohn’s  “Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream”  music  will  be  given  complete, 
the  readings  by  Mr.  George  Riddle,  the  choral  portions  by 
local  singers. 

A  discovery  of  historical  and  musical  value  has  been 
made  in  the  Greek  National  Library.  Some  time  ago  a 
manuscript  was  presented  to  the  library,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  contain  various  church  hymns  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  period,  among  them  the  hymn  of  the  last  Emperor  of 
Byzantium,  with  musical  notation.  The  tradition  is  that 
when  Constantinople  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  Turks  the 
emperor  betook  himself  with  a  number  of  his  most  faithful 
followers  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  order  to  ask  suc¬ 
cor  from  the  Heavenly  Father.  At  the  sight  of  the  em¬ 
peror  preparing  for  death  the  congregation  began  to  sing  a 
hymn  which  awakened  in  Constantine’s  heart  new  deter¬ 
mination  to  fight  to  the  last.  An  expert  in  Byzantine  music 
affirms  that  the  hymn  in  the  beginning  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  English  “God  Save  the  King,”  or  our  own  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  that  it  is  lofty  and  imposing  in  character. 

Eduard  Hanslick:,  of  Vienna,  the  Nestor  of  German 
musical  criticism,  died  near  Vienna,  August  6th.  He  was 
born  at  Prague,  September  11,  1825,  studied  jurisprudence 
first  in  his  native  city  and  later  in  Vienna,  and  in  1849  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  served  in  various 
governmental  positions,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  mu¬ 
sical  literature  and  criticism.  In  1856,  after  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  his  well-known  work,  “On  the  Beauties  of  Music,” 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Vienna  and  some 
years  later  a  full  professor.  In  1864  he  accepted  a  position 
as  editor  of  the  Neuen  Freien  Presse,  of  Vienna,  which  post 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  the  work 
first  mentioned,  and  a  number  of  magazine  articles,  he 
published  “Die  Moderne  Oper,”  “Musikalische  Stationen,” 
“Aus  dem  Kongertsaal,”  “Geschichte  des  Konzertwesens 
in  Wien,”  “Aus  dem  Musikleben  der  Gegenwart,”  “Suite, 
Aufsatze  fiber  Musik  und  Musiker,”  and  an  autobiography. 
The  height  of  his  critical  activity  was  in  the  period  when 
Richard  Wagner  was  making  his  way  in  the  musical  world. 
Hanslick  was  at  first  favorable  to  Wagner,  but  afterward 
became  an  opponent. 


E.  W. — 1.  In  teaching  the  minor  scale  it  is  well  to  famil¬ 
iarize  the  pupil  with  both  forms,  hut  it  seems  best  to 
teach  the  harmonic  form  first.  Some  instruction  books  give 
the  melodic  ascending  and  the  harmonic  form  descending. 
This  i3  misleading  and  should  not  be  done.  The  harmonic 
form  is  now  printed  in  many  editions  of  the  scales. 

2.  In  playing  triplets  an  equal  length  must  be  given  to 
all  three  sounds,  but  the  first  should  be  slightly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  accented.  In  no  case  should  the  last  of  the 
three  be  shortened. 
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3.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers 
as  to  the  subdivision  of  counts  into  “one  and,  two  and, 
etc.  But  the  pupil  must  in  some  way  be  made  to  feel 
these  distinctions  from  the  very  beginning.  The  use  of  the 
metronome  is  of  great  help. 

G.  W.  B. — 1.  A  good  pupil  having  faithfully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  completed  the  work  laid  down  in  Landon’s  “Foun¬ 
dation  Materials”  may  be  given  Grade  II  of  “Mathews 
Course.”  Pupils  differ,  however,  and  in  some  cases  Grade 
I  might  he  needed.  A  pupil  similarly  having  completed 
“First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study”  might  then  take  up 
Grade  II. 

2.  In  Dr.  Mason’s  two-finger  exercises  the  unemployed 
fingers  should  remain  in  “stroke  position.”  In  no  case 
should  they  move  in  sympathy  with  the  fingers  perform¬ 
ing  the  exercise. 

3.  It  is  well  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  “Standard 
Grades”  with  other  exercises  and  pieces  and  to  use  “Touch 
and  Technic”  in  conjunction  with  the  entire  course. 

S.  H.  C. — A  pupil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
careless  in  fingering.  Accuracy  should  be  insisted  upon 
from  the  very  start.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  having  once 
acquired  bad  habits,  slow  playing  must  be  resorted  to, 
every  indication  of  fingering  being  strictly  followed.  The 
fault  may  be  remedied  in  time. 

W.  E.  W. — Brilliant  playing  and  rapidity  of  execution 
rest  entirely  upon  thorough  foundational  preparation. 
The  suggestions  in  “Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic”  for  ac¬ 
quiring  velocity  will,  if  properly  carried  out,  produce  re¬ 
sults  eminently  satisfactory.  If  you  will  do  the  work  pre¬ 
scribed  in  all  four  books  carefully  and  systematically  you 
cannot  fail  of  acquiring  fluency  of  execution.  Regular  and 
diligent  practice  must  be  resorted  to. 

F.  L.  S. — 1.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  piano 
is  not  in  the  tuning,  as  you  suggest,  or  the  “voicing,” 
as  perhaps  you  mean,  but  in  various  mechanical  points,  in 
which  skill,  experience,  and  excellence  of  materials  enter. 
It  is  not  possible  to  take  a  piano  of  one  make  and  by 
some  device  or  special  skill  in  tuning  make  it  closely  re¬ 
semble  in  tone  the  Steinway  or  Knabe. 

2.  Organs  with  electric  actions  are  not  slow  in  speaking, 
although  if  the  organ  is  divided,  one  portion  being  in  a 
gallery,  distant  from  the  main  organ  or  in  a  tower,  the 
sound  of  the  distant  organ  will  not  reach  the  organist 
as  quickly  as  will  the  tone  of  that  portion  close  at  hand. 
It  is  difficult,  in  such  cases,  to  use  the  whole  organ  at  one 
time. 

E.  A.  H. — 1.  The  Dominant  is  published  at  20  W.  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  We  cannot  pronounce  on  the  relative  merits  of  teachers. 

3.  A  good  book  for  studies  in  “Ear  Training,”  which  is 
very  essential  in  theory,  is  the  one  by  Heacox,  published 
by  Theodore  Presser.  “Dictation  Studies  in  Melody  and 
Harmony,”  by  Frothingham,  can  be  used  with  young 
pupils  as  you  suggest. 

M.  W.  C. — 1.  In  arranging  a  choir  place  altos  and  basses 
together,  sopranos  and  tenors,  the  latter  on  the  soprano 
side  of  the  organ. 

2.  Two  boy  sopranos  will  help  in  a  choir,  but  are  not  so 
valuable,  usually,  as  two  ladies  will  be.  Untrained  boys’ 
voices  are  not  desirable.  Boys  require  special  training  in 
order  to  develop  purity  and  volume  in  the  head  voice. 

3.  Wodell’s  book  on  “Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting”  will 
he  very  helpful  to  you  in  your  work. 

4.  Root’s  “Methodical  Sight  Singing”  will  suit  you  for 
work  with  a  class  in  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music. 

1.  G. — The  direction  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  M.  M. 
followed  by  a  quarter,  a  half  note,  as  the  case  may  be, 
equals  a  certain  number,  means  that  when  the  pointer  on 
the  slide  of  the  metronome  is  set  to  the  number  indicated 
there  will  be  that  number  of  beats  to  the  minute.  The 
note  shows  what  note  value  is  to  be  the  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment.  Suppose  it  says:  M.  M.  a  dotted  quarter  equals  76. 
Set  the  metronome  to  76,  start  it  swinging.  Each  beat  of 
the  pendulum  marks  a  beat  in  the  tempo  desired,  and 
a  dotted  quarter  note  is  to  get  one  beat.  Sometimes  by 
an  error  of  the  engraver  or  proofreader  the  dot  is  omitted. 
One  must  observe  the  time  signature.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
a  piece  in  e/s  or  8/s  time,  if  the  metronome  directions  read 
a  quarter  note  equals  126,  the  likelihood  is  that  it  should 
be  a  dotted  quarter  note  of  the  movement  is  to  be  quite 
fast,— say,  marked  vivace  or  presto-,  otherwise  possibly  the 
hook  was  omitted  and  the  direction  should  be  for  an  eighth 
note. 

T.  E. — 1.  We  have  sent  your  request  for  help  in  outlin¬ 
ing  a  course  of  study  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  to  Mr.  N. 
J.  Corey,  editor  of  the  Teachers’  Round  Table,  as 
published  in  The  Etude.  The  only  hook  that  covers  the 
subject  is  Prentice’s  “The  Musician,”  which  does  not  in¬ 
clude  some  new  works.  It  is  a  very  valuable  help  to  a 
teacher  in  the  selection  of  standard  teaching  pieces. 

2.  Use  Tapper’s  “First  Studies  in  Music  Biography,”  and 
Shepard’s  “Children’s  Harmony”  for  your  pupils  in  this 
grade. 

F.  E.— 1.  The  relations  of  The  Etude  to  the  leading 
piano  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  such  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  comparisons  between  them.  Chicago  is  the  near¬ 
est  large  music  center  to  your  place  of  residence.  We  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  go  there.  You  will  find  advertisements  of  the 
leading  schools  and  teachers  of  that  city  in  The  Etude. 

2.  Opinions  as  to  'the  greatest  living  pianist  will  differ. 
Paderewski  is  perhaps  the  most  popular;  other  great  artists 
of  international  fame  are  Hofmann,  Carreno,  Hambourg, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Zeisler,  Rosenthal,  Joseffy,  and  Godowsky. 

M.  W. — 1.  Alexander  Ernst  Fesca  was  born  at  Karlsruhe, 
May  22,  1820,  and  died  at  Brunswick,  February  22,  1859.  He 
was  taught  by  Rungenhagen,  Schneider,  and  Taubert,  in 
Berlin,  made  sensational  concert  tours  from  1830  to  1840 
and  in  1841  was  appointed  chamber-virtuoso  to  Prince  Fur- 
stenberg  and  settled  in  Brunswick  in  1842. 

He  brought  out  two  operas,  “Marietta”  in  1830  and  “Die 
Franzosen”  in  Spanien  in  1841,  in  Karlsruhe  and  two  oth¬ 
ers,  one  in  1847,  “Der  Troubadour,”  and  one  in  1849,  “Ul¬ 
rich  von  Hutten,”  in  Brunswick.  Though  light  in  style, 
they  gave  promise  of  a  distinguished  career. 

He  wrote  besides  a  piano  sextet,  two  piano  trios,  a  grand 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  many  exceedingly  popular 
songs.  The  Fesca  Album  contains  forty-eight. 

2.  Heinrich  Adolf  Wollenhaupt  was  born  in  Schkeuditz 
near  Leipzig,  September  27,  1827,  and  died  in  New  YorK, 
September  18,  1863.  He  was  a  pupil  in  piano  at  Leipzig 
of  J.  Knorr,  and  of  M.  Hauptmann  in  composition.  He 
went  to  New  York  in  1845;  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  and  made  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
concert  pianist  and  teacher;  in  1855  he  undertook  a  suc¬ 
cessful  concert  tour  in  Europe. 

Among  nearly  one  hundred  brilliant  pianoforte  pieces 
may  be  mentioned  Op.  19  and  31,  military  marches;  Op.  24, 
galop  di  bravura;  Op.  27  and  47,  valses  styriennes:  Op.  30, 
improvisation;  Op.  32,  nocturne;  Op.  72,  scherzo  brilliante; 
besides  many  transcriptions  and  arrangements. 
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Instruction  Books 

FOR.  THE  PIANOFORTE 


The  following  works  for  beginners  at  the  piano  are 
among  the  latest  and  Lest  on  the  market.  They  are 
widely  used  by  our  best  teachers,  are  first  of  all, 
modern,  with  crisp  and  fresh  ideas.  The  authors 
are  all  musicians  of  experience  in  elementary  teach¬ 
ing. 

A  change  oi  text-books  broadens  the  teacher  and 
relieves  the  drudgery  of  routine  teaching.  If  you 
are  wedded  to  other  methods,  break  away  once,  if 
only  for  a  change. 

All  or  any  of  these  Methods  will  be  sent  “  On  Sale” 
to  any  of  our  patrons  who  may  wish  them. 

First  Steps  irv  Pianoforte 
Study 

THEODORE  PR.ESSER 

A  Begirvrver’s  Instruction  Book 

This  work  has  had  infinitely  more  care  in  its  compilation  than 
any  work  on  our  catalogue.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Presser 
it  is  most  carefully  graded,  and  might  be  used  as  a  kindergarten 
method. 

Price,  $i.oo 


40,000  SOLD 

Method  for  the  Piano 

CHAR.LES  W.  LANDON 

No  piano  instructor,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  met 
with  such  success  as  this  one.  The  author  is  a  practical  teacher, 
with  extended  experience  in  primary  work.  The  Mason  System 
is  introduced  in  its  simpler  forms.  All  dry,  technical  exercises 
are  discarded.  Copious  directions  are  given  the  teacher. 

Price,  $ 1.50 

Foundation  Materials  for 
the  Piano 

CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

The  author's  best  efforts  have  gone  into  this  work,  and  we*  can 
safely  say  that  a  more  pleasing  and  interesting,  yet  practical, 
Piano  Method  has  never  been  published.  It  does  not  progress  too 
rapidly  ;  the  pieces  are  short  and  melodious  ;  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  producing  ultimate  skill  in  sight  reading.  Each 
page  has  a  motto  bearing  on  thorough  and  earnest  work. 

Price,  $1.00 

Twenty  Lessons  to  a  Be¬ 
ginner  in  Piano  Playing 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

Arv  Epoch-making  Work  irv  tho  Art  of  Teaching 
Music 

A  Wide  Departure  from  all  Previous  Methods 

A  distinct  departure  from  the  ordinary  orthodox  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  piano  to  a  beginner.  From  the  very  first  it  involves  ear¬ 
training  technic  according  to  Mason’s  system,  and  writing  music 
before  reading  it. 

Price,  $1.50 

Easy  Method  for  the 
Pianoforte 

A.  ROMMEL,  A.  C.  M. 

A  thoroughly  practical  work  containing  everything  a  progressive 
teacher  might  desire;  nothing  antiquated,  nothing  difficult,  noth¬ 
ing  dull.  The  work  is  thoroughly  interesting,  containing  easy 
duets  for  teacher  and  pupil,  carefully  graded,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  guides  for  a  pupil  of  the  piano  in  the  first  year  of  instruction. 

Price,  $1.00 

Tke  Art  of  Pianoforte 
Playing 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  furnish  a  thoroughly  artistic  school 
for  beginners,  graded  in  such  a  way  that  the  difficulties  that  beset 
beginners  are  almost  insensibly  overcome. 

Price,  $1.50 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  PROFESSION 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  -  Philadelphia,  Paw 
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RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


EFINEMENT 
acquired  only 


of  touch  and  adequacy 
through  a  perfect  piano. 


of  execution 
The 


are 


Steinway  Piano 


is  as  essential  to  a  correct  musical  education  as  are  the  written 
methods  of  instruction. 


Grands  from  $750  upward;  Uprights  from  $500  upward.  We  always  have  some 
very  desirable  Steinway  Pianos — used,  not  worn — at  reduced  prices. 

Sterling  Pianos,  $300  upward,  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  very  popular. 


SOLE  DEALERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

N.  STETSON  CO. 

1111  CHESTNUT  STREET 


THE  COOKE  =  KELLER  COMBINATION  MUSIC  STAFF  RULERS 


A 

Movable 
Bar  Ruler 


7  Useful 
Features 
in  I 


Pupils  of  Harry  N.  Wiley. 

Festival  March  (4  hds.),  Low:  Bohemian  Dance,  Weber; 
Bourr6e,  le  Couppey;  Fable,  Schmoll;  Tyrolean  Melody, 
Gaenschals;  The  Brownies  Bugbee;  Jolly  Company,  Kern; 
Alpine  Flower,  Gaenschals;  Fairy  Queen's  Wedding  March, 
Ezerman;  Waltz  of  the  Forest  Spirits,  Krug;  Gypsy  Dance, 
Lichner;  A  Dream,  Bugbee;  Frolic  of  the  Breeze,  Lugini; 
Girls  at  Play,  Bechtel;  In  the  Lovely  Month  of  May,  Merkel; 
Woodland  Nymphs,  Krogman. 

Pupils  of  Miss  L.  V.  Wheeler. 

Entrde  de  Procession  (organ),  Batiste;  Overture  to  Tan- 
credi,  2  pianos  (8  hds.),  Rossini;  Christmas  Dance  Valse, 
Krogmann;  Wreath  of  Roses  (4  hds.),  Sartorio;  The  Lit¬ 
tle  Patriot  March,  Krogmann;  Good  Humor,  Baumfelder; 
Valse,  G  major,  2  pianos  (8  hds.),  Streabbog;  The  Grasshop¬ 
per’s  Frolic,  Ducelle;  The  Pony  Race,  Krogmann;  Over  Hill 
and  Dale,  2  pianos  (8  hds.),  Engelmann;  Slumber  Song,  2 
pianos  (8  hds.),  Schumann;  In  the  Green  Meadows,  Merkel; 
Huntsmen’s  Chorus,  Behr;  Dancing  Wavelets,  Heller;  Salut 
a  Pesth,  2  pianos  (4  hds.),  Kowalski;  Caprice,  Lack;  Grand 
March  de  Concert  (4  hds.),  Wollenhaupt;  Wanda,  Bohm; 
Lurline,  Seeling;  Tendre  Aveu,  Schiitt;  Tourbillon,  Valse 
Brillante,  2  pianos  (8  hds.),  Mattel. 

Pupils  of  Bridgeport  School  of  Music. 

Musical  Clock,  Carl  Heins;  Sonata,  Op.  49,  No.  1,  Bee¬ 
thoven;  Whip  and  Spur,  Franklin;  Oberon,  Leybach;  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor  (6  hds.),  Beyer;  March  of  the  Recruits, 
Schmoll;  Prelude  in  C  Minor,  Bach;  Silver  Bells,  Weyts; 
Con  Amore,  Beaumont;  Military  Polonaise,  Chopin;  Spring 
Song,  Mendelssohn;  Martha  (6  hds.),  Beyer. 

Pupils  of  Grenville  Commoss. 

War  March  of  the  Priests,  Mendelssohn;  Allegretto,  An¬ 
dante,  Haydn;  Butterfly,  Op.  81,  No.  4,  Merkel;  Fanfare, 
Dubois;  Silver  Spring,  Op.  6,  Mason;  Musical  Clock,  Heins; 
Marche,  Op.  48,  No.  4,  Guilmant;  Air  de  Ballet,  Op.  36,  No. 
5,  Moszkowski;  Mazurka  Caprice,  W.  Smith;  Scherzino,  Op. 
18,  No.  2,  Etude,  Op.  18,  No.  3,  Moszkowski;  Hexentanz 
(Witches’  Dance),  Op.  17,  Macdowell;  Scherzo,  Schubert; 
Cantilena,  King  Hall;  Butterfly  (Papillon),  Op.  43,  No.  1, 
Grieg;  Second  Mazurka,  Op.  54,  Godard. 

Pupils  of  A.  C.  Fredenburgh. 

Polacca  Brillante,  Bohm;  Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka; 
Nocturne  in  G,  Op.  37,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Thorn  Rose,  Bendel; 
From  the  Long  Ago,  Rathbun;  In  a  Gondola,  Bendel;  I 
Think  of  Thee,  Goerdeler;  Messengers  of  Spring,  Bohm; 
Parade  Review  (4  hds.),  Engelmann;  New  Life,  New  Spirit 
(4  hds.),  Engelmann;  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14,  Men¬ 
delssohn;  Fifth  Valse  Chromatique,  Godard;  Babbling 
Waters,  Goerdeler;  Shower  of  Blossoms,  Goerdeler;  Evening 
Bells,  Boscovitz;  ’Neath  Twinkling  Stars,  Engelmann;  Al¬ 
pine  Hunter,  Wenzel;  The  Fountain,  Bohm;  En  Route 
March  (4  hds.),  Engelmann;  At  the  Twilight  Hour,  Wil¬ 
liams;  Twilight  Bells,  Goerdeler;  Yuletide  Bells,  Goerdeler; 
Silver  Stream,  Goerdeler;  Out  in  the  Field,  Engelmann; 
Bell  in  the  Valley,  Wenzel. 


Indispensable  for  ail  musicians  and  students.  By  means  of  this  ruler  teachers  can  greatly  increase  the  value  of  their  services. 
One  can  make  perfect  music  slaves  in  ink  or  pencil  with  great  rapidity  and  as  easily  as  one  can  rule  a  straight  line.  It  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Soon  saves  its  price  in  time  and  money.  Has  a  perfect  practice  register  also.  Start  your  season  right 

by  ordering  one  at  once.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular.  Far  more  useful  to  the  average  musician  than  a  metronome. 

THE  COOKE= KELLER  CO.,  708  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pupils  of  Miss  L.  C.  Tucker. 

Entrance  March,  Wagner;  Two  Juveniles  (4  hds.),  Burty; 
Loin  du  Bal,  Gillet;  Polacca  Brillante,  Op.  72,  Weber;  Sex¬ 
tette  Galop  (6  hds.),  Gobbaerts;  Polonaise,  Op.  40,  Chopin; 
Hunting  Song,  Mendelssohn;  Fleecy  Cloud,  Mendelssohn; 
Norma,  Weis;  Marche  (6  hds.),  Keller;  Tam  O’Shanter, 
W’arren;  Home,  Sweet  Home,  Thalberg. 


YOVR  MUSIC  IS  TORN!! 


It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 
Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 
roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper — 
2  5  cents  each,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dea  er 
does  not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDER  CO.,  624  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Using  a  Kegrize  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

PLEASURE 


Guaranteed 

Ink  will  not  drop  from  Pen  while  writing. 

Manufactured  by  the 

KEGRIZE  PEN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price,  $2.00  —Registered  mail,  8c.  extra 


CAN  YOU  pi  *  y  WITH 

IN  ALL  KEYS? 

The  New  and  Practical  Method;  How  to  Study  and  Practice 

"SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS” 

By  E.  A.  SCHUBERT 


THEO.  PRESSER,  -  PHILADELPHIA 
or  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  -  ST.  CHARLES,  MO. 


WALKER  BROS. 

Engravers  and  Printers  of  Professional 
and  Business  Stationery 

CARDS,  INVITATIONS 

AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

50  Hand-Engraved  Visiting  Cards 
and  Plate,  75  Cents,  postpaid  V 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

108  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Better  Location 
than  Yours 


would  be  in  the  hand  of  Manatee,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  or  Florida 

AND  WF  CAN  PROVF  IT 


RITE  for  a  copy  of  the  special  South¬ 
ern  edition  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Magazine,  which  is  superbly  illus¬ 
trated  and  contains  hundreds  of 
specific  opportunities  for  profitable 
investment  in  the  South,  and  points 
out  a  desirable  location  for  you,  it  matters  not  what 
your  occupation.  A  list  of  orange  groves,  banana 
plantations,  truck  and  fruit  farms  for  sale,  will  also 
be  forwarded  if  desired. 


J.  W.  WHITE 

General  Industrial  Agent 
PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Seaboard.  Air  Line  Railway 


Pupils  of  Ida  M.  Hendrick. 

First  Heart  Throbs,  Eilenberg;  Forest  Dale  Waltz  (6  hds.), 
Whyland;  Martha,  Krug;  Two  Juveniles  (4  hds.),  Burty; 
Tannhauser  March,  Paul;  Bella  Flora  Polka  (4  hds.),  Rich¬ 
ards;  Valse  (6  hds.),  Streabbog;  Shepherds’  Bells,  J.  Paul; 
Fairy  Dell  (4  hds.),  Conner;  Mountain  Stream,  Smith; 
Charge  of  the  Uhlans  (4  hds.),  Bohm;  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody,  Engelmann;  Rough  Riders  (4  hds.),  Engelmann;  II 
Trovatore,  C.  Melnotte;  Neck  and  Neck  (4  hds.),  L.  Mayer. 

Pupils  of  Anna  Metcalfe  Smith. 

Salut  a’  Pesth  (4  hds.),  Kowalski;  At  the  Mill,  Warren; 
Evening  Melody,  Rickaby;  Folk  Song  (How  Can  I  Leave 
Thee?),  Volkmar;  To  Spring,  Gounod-Low;  Water  Sprites 
at  Play,  Williams;  Dazzling  Dragon  Flies,  Blattermann; 
Dancing  Stars,  Godard;  Second  Mazurka,  Godard;  Ronde 
d’Amour,  Westerhout;  Chorus  and  Dance  of  Elves,  Du  Bois; 
Heliotrope,  Schultz;  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  Liszt; 
Murmuring  Zephyrs,  Jensen;  Sonata  Pathetique;  First 
Movement,  Introduction,  Allegro,  Beethoven;  Song  to  the 
Evening  Star  (Tannhauser),  Wagner-Liszt; Walter's  Prize 
Song  (Die  Meistersinger),  Wagner-Bendel ;  Valse  Brillante, 
Op.  34,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring,  Mason;  Berceuse,  Chopin;  Spring  Song,  Hunting 
Song,  Mendelssohn;  Song  of  the  Brook,  Lack;  Polka  de  la 
Reine,  Raff. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Fay  Simmons  Davis. 

Barcarolle,  Grant-Schaefer;  Reverie,  Atherton;  Valsette, 
Borowski;  Fairy  Fingers,  Wachs;  Fire  Music  (4  hds.),  Wag¬ 
ner;  Valse  Gentile,  Nevin;  Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka;  A 
Warrior  Bold,  Heller;  Waltz  in  D-flat,  Chopin;  Meditation, 
Gottschallc;  Prelude  in  D-flat,  Chopin;  Solfeggietto,  Bach; 
Rustle  of  Spring,  Grieg;  Impromptu,  von  WUm;  To  the 
Spring,  Grieg;  Sonata,  Op.  9,  first  movement,  Beethoven; 
Perpetual  Motion,  von  Weber;  Overture  to  Rosamond  (4 
hds.),  Schubert. 

Pupils  of  J.  J.  Davis. 

Faust  March  (4  hds.),  Gounod;  Fairy  Waltz,  Gurlitt;  War¬ 
rior's  Song,  May  Song,  Heller;  The  Brook,  Streabbog;  The 
Boatman’s  Song,  Williams;  Marche  Fanfare,  Gounod;  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,  Donizetti;  Norma  (transcription)  (8  hds.), 
Bellini;  Legende,  Strelezki;  Faust  (transcription),  Ket- 
terer;  La  Chasse  (4  hds.),  Gurlitt;  Austrian  Song,  Pacher; 
Habanera,  Bizet;  The  Last  Hope,  Gottschalk;  Overture, 
Poet  and  Peasant  (8  hds.),  Suppe;  The  Bohemian  Girl  (tran¬ 
scription)  (4  hds.),  Balfe;  Playing  Tag,  Williams;  Veni- 
tienne,  fourth  barcarolle,  Godard;  Resting  in  the  Shaay 
Grove,  Schnecker;  Nocturne,  Op.  26,  Richards;  Fantasia,  C 
minor,  Mozart;  Polonaise,  Op.  26,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Taran- 
telle.  Op.  6,  Rubinstein;  Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1,  Chopin; 
Bridal  Chorus  (Lohengrin),  Wagner;  Scherzo,  Op.  31, 
Chopin;  The  Hour  is  Late,  Gounod;  Praludien,  Op.  119, 
Heller;  Serenade,  Op.  34,  Liebling;  II  Trovatore,  Verdi- 
Dorn;  Arabesque,  Meyer-Helmund;  Pastorale  Variee,  Mo¬ 
zart;  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2,  Liszt;  Fanfare  Militaire 
(8  hds.),  Ascher. 

Pupils  of  Elizabeth  Wolcott  McMullen, 

First  Melody,  Thomd;  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Mascagni; 
Caprice,  Waddington;  Wenn  Sich  Zwei  Herzen  Scheiden, 
Lange;  Austrian  Song,  Pachqr;  Flower  Song,  Lange;  In¬ 
termezzo,  Wenzel  Fisher;  Reverie,  Loumey;  March  Mili¬ 
taire,  2  pianos  (8  hds.),  Engelmann;  Narcissus,  Nevin; 
Fifth  Nocturne,  Leybach;  Wedding  March,  2  pianos  (4  hds.), 
Mendelssohn;  Reve  du  Cceur,  Bachmann;  Columbine  Men- 
uett,  de  la  Haye;  La  Balladine,  2  pianos  (4  hds.),  Lysherg; 
Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6,  Liszt;  Fantasie  on  Motives 
from  Magic  Flute,  2  pianos  (4  hds.),  Mozart. 
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CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  AND  METHODS 

LETHA  L.  McCLURE,  Principal 
There  is  a  demand  for  better  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Good  positions  are  open  for  the  thoroughly  trained 
Supervisor.  This  department  offers  a  one  year's  course  for 
the  equipment  of  such  teachers. 


THE  CROSBY  ADAMS  SCHOOL 


MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

Special  courses  for  Piano  Teachers  for  the  study  of  criti¬ 
cally  selected  lists  of  pieces,  interesting  technical  studies  and 
etudes,  all  having  a  high  musical  value.  These  lists  include 
material  for  that  important  period,  “  the  very  first  work  at 
the  piano,”  and  on  through  the  grades  to  advanced  work. 

Mrs.  Adams'  courses  are  now  given  by  correspondence. 
Writ?  for  CROSBY  ADAMS,  Director 
particulars  to  Hevndel  He.ll,  Chicago 


merican 


Conservatory 


Kimball  Hall  Building,  239  to  253  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS 
Monday,  Sept.  12th 


Lectures  by  Eminent  Musical  Educators. 
Concerts,  Recitals,  etc. 

The  American  Conservatory  is  the  leading  school  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  West. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  CIRCULAR. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 

ALL  BRANCHES 

OF 

MUSIC 

Taught  in  Carefully  Graded  Courses 

Every  department  under  direction  of  eminent 
teachers.  Class  or  private  instruction. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word ,  a  school ,  The  Columbia 
School  of  V\ix%\c,gives  to  its  students  the  advantages  derived 
from  courses  of  study  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

Write  for  Catalogue ,  which  gives  details  of  Educational 
plan ,  list  of  faculty,  and  tuition  rates.  Fall  Term  begins 
Monday,  September  12th. 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of 

THE  VIOLINIST 

A  monthly  journal  for  string  instrument  players.  $i  a  year. 
Key  to  Study  of  Harmony,  Prof.  Bush,  50  cts. 

Chart  of  Violinists,  24  x  18,  $1.00. 

All  Three  for  $2.00 

RAY  0.  EDWARDS,  2155  Gladys  Avenue,  Chicago 


Chicago  Piano  College 

STANDS  FOR 

PIANO  MVSICIANSHIP 

For  New  Catalog  address 

CHARLES  E.  WATT,  Director 

Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PIANO 

VIOLIN 

VOICE 

THEORY,  Etc. 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail- 
sMf  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 

Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


CHICAGO 


WM.  E.  SNYDER. 

and  Teacher  of  the  LESCHETIZKY  SYSTEM 
OF  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Requests  are  being  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country 

for  a  Summer  Course. 

A  ten-weeks’  session  is  now  arranging.  Features:  Two-Piano 
Playing,  Pupils’  Musicales,  Artist  Recitals,  Harmony — both  con¬ 
cordant  and  discordant — for  those  who  need  it. 

_ .  (64  Auditorium  Bldg,  (by  appointment) 

Two  Chicago  Studios,  j  1206  Lawrence  Ave.  (Headquarters) 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS  aSi;p"7nAdb‘“ctyt 

Inter=State  Branch  Studios  of  the 


WESTERN  CONSERVATORY,  CHICAGO, 

in  their  own  town  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  main  school.  Great 
incentive  to  systematic  home  study.  In  operation  twelve  years. 
Fall  classes  Sept.  1st.  For  information,  address 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.  Western  Conservatory,  Chicago. 


Pla.yers  of  any  Instrument  highly  benefited  by  Maltoch’s 

Sheet  Music  Carrier  and  Stand  Combined 


(patented) 

rpHK  only  carrier 
which  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  your  music.  Serves 
as  a  stand  without  re¬ 
moving  contents.  It  is 
covered  with  durable, 
embossed  waterproof 
and  stainproof  Texo- 
derm.has  leather  handle 
and  shoulder  strap. 
Stand,  aluminum  ;  locks 
and  hinges,  nickel  plate. 
Capacity,  ioo  full-sized 
sheets.  Weight  less  than 
three  pounds. 


Price,  $2.67.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 


ROBERT  L.  MATTOCH,  1305  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Leschetteky  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  Frl.  Prentner 


SHERWOOD 


SIXTEENTH  SEASON 
July  9th  to  August  20 


CHAUTAUQUA,  N.Y. 


Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

State  Normal  a.rvd  Training  School  -  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


interpretation  classes— recitals— competent  assistants 

SHEBW00D  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  Flnc  Arts  BuiMina,  Chicajo 

For  Catalogues  and  Information  address  WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 

KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY,  Director 

North  Clark  Sfreei  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Bush  Temple  Con¬ 
servatory  announces  the 
exclusive  teaching  en¬ 
gagement  of - 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Music,  Elocution,  Oratory  and  Languages. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

FANNIE  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER  OTTAKAR  MALEK 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  ALLUM  FREDERICK  A.  STOCK  CLARENCE  DICKINSON 
KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY  MME.  JUSTINE  WEGENER  GEORGE  DASCH 

CARL  BRUECKNER  EMILE  LECLERCQ. 

IOO  Free  and  Partial  Scholarships ;  applications  must  be  received 
before  September  i,  1904.  Fall  Term  begins  September  12,  1904. 


OTTAKAR  MALEK.  Applications  for  Catalogues  and  Announcements  address  to  E.  SCHMIDT 


\  Majestic  Collection 

FOR  MANDOLIN,  BANJO,  GUITAR 
AND  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 

By  Richard  L.  Weaver 

CONCEDED  the  finest  collection  of  this  class  of  music 
that  is  on  the  market.  The  pieces  are  all  attractive, 
having  been  selected  from  the  very  best  of  our  cata¬ 
logue,  and  comprise  such  numbers  as  “Up  to  Date,’’  by 
Geibel;  “Willow  Grove,”  by  Sorrentino;  “  Melody  of  Love,” 
by  Engelmann  ;  “  A  May  Day."  by  Rathbun  ;  “  Footlight 
Favorite,"  by  Sudds  ,  in  all.  fourteen  pieces  proven  popular 
in  the  piano  solo.  The  collection  can  be  used  for  every 
possible  combination  of  mandolin  clubs  :  there  being  six 
parts  in  five  books  as  follows  :  1st  Mandolin,  2d  Mandolin, 
1st  and  2d  Banjo,  Guitar,  and  Piano  Accompaniment. 


Price  of  Complete  Orchestra,  $1.00 
Separate  Parts,  each,  25  Cts. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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Principles  of  The  Leschetizky  Method 

THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER 

A  Graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  Assistant  for  many  years  to 

THEO.  LESCHETIZKY 

Issued  with  his  unqualified  endorsement. 

Illustrated  with  twenty  plates,  drawn  from 
nature  by  celebrated  European  artists 

English  and  German  Text  throughout.  Price,  $1.50 

The  Leschetizky  system  of  Piano  Technique  and  Execution,  of  which  this 
work  is  an  authentic  and  lucid  exposition,  was  founded  by  Beethoven,  fathered  by 
Czerny,  and  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  keen  personality  of  Leschetizky. 

This  great  pedagogue  believes  only  in  personal  instruction,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
devolved  upon  his  assistants  to  give  to  the  world  in  general  the  great  underlying 
principles  of  a  system,  of  which  there  are  but  few  of  the  great  artists  now  before 
the  public  who  are  not  his  pupils. 

This  system  forms  a  complete,  comprehensive  and  extremely  practical  treatise 
of  piano  technic  from  the  foundation  onward,  equally  adapted  to  the  youngest  pupil 
as  well  as  the  finished  artist.  It  is  about  as  near  a  perfect  course  of  piano  technics, 
as  can  be  made.  While  thoroughly  technical,  the  artistic  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  are  earnest  and  ambitious,  for  young  teachers  and  pro¬ 
gressive  amateurs.  It  recognizes  the  weakness  of  the  hands,  and  sets  its  task  to 
overcome  all  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  fingers  and  muscles.  ' 

We  want  all  the  piano  teachers  of  the  country  to  examine  this  work.  It  will 
be  well  for  even  those  who  are  wedded  to  some  other  system  of  technic  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  Leschetizky  work.  It  has  features  that  are  valuable  even  if  it  is 
not  adopted  as  a  whole. 

With  English  and  German  in  parallel  columns;  the  work  appears  simultane¬ 
ously  in  America,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England; 
it  is  being  translated  into  the  Polish,  French  and 
Russian  languages;  we  point  with  no  little  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  edition  of  such  an  import¬ 
ant  work  as  this  should  appear  from  an  American 
publishing  house. 

The  examination  of  this  work  will  leave  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  will  affect  all  future  ideas  of  piano-playing 


THEO.  PRESSER,  PUBLISHER 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


This  system  has  made 
more  great  artists  than 
any  other: 

PADEREWSKI 

ESSIPOFF 

HAMBOURG 

GABRILOWITSCH 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

PRENTNER 

SLIVINSKI 

SIEVEKING 


May  29,  1902 

Fraulein  Prentner 
“You  being  my  pupil  of 
many  years’  standing  and 
most  valuable  assistant,  it 
goes  without  saying  that 
you  are  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  and  publish  a 
school  after  my  principles 
and  system  of  teaching.’’ 
Prof.  Theo.  Leschetizky. 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Musk 

68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 

V 

The  only  Musio  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  th* 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Musio,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
eonrse  leads  to  the  degree  ©f  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  t®  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 

OPElf  AEt  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Begixa 

DR.  E.  EBER.HARI) 

An  $800  Course  in 
Music  for  only  $350 

INCLUDING  BOARD 
Piarvo  and  Voice,  or  Violin,  Har¬ 
mony,  Sight  Reading,  and  Musical 
History;  or  Organ,  Harmony,  etc. 


Principal  Teachers  Educated  Abroad 

Marks’  School  of  Music 

6  West  901h  Sfreet  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
EUGENE  F.  MARKS.  Director 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JVLIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsd&m,  N.  Y. 


Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

J.  R.  PENTVFF,  D.D.,  President  T.  CARL  WHITMER,  Director 

COURSES  IN 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  a.nd  Orchestral  Instruments 


Large  Modern  Organ.  Recital  Hall  seating  800.  FREE — Ear  Training— Choral  Singing. 

Splendid  Faculty.  Extensive  Grounds.  Orchestral  Work — Weekly  Lectures  and  Recitals. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  W.  B.  PEELER,  Business  Manager 


the  DENVER  MUSIC  and  FINE  ARTS  COLLEGE 

(incorporated) 


HENRY  HOUSELEY,  Director 


A  COMPLETE  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


LOCATED  IN  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
RESIDENCE  DISTRICT  OF  DENVER 


Those  contemplating  a  visit  to  this  most  desirable  climate  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  can  continue  their  studies  under  the 
most  proficient  instructors  procurable,  in  all  branches  of  musical  and  dramatic  art.  Full  information  upon  request.  Address 

BURRITT  L.  MARLOWE,  Sec.,  901  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


GEORGE  LEHMANN 

Violinist 

Concerts  and  Instruction 

For  all  information  regarding  instruction  from 
either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address  : 

Hotel  St.  Andrew 

Broadway  and  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Hahn  Violin  School 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Weightman  Bldg.,  1524  Chestnut  St. 

FREDERICK  E.  HAHN,  Principal 
CONCERT  VIOLINIST  and  TEACHER 

( Late  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Pupils  will  receive  a  thorough  training  in  the  art  of  Violin 
Playing,  Mr.  Hahn  having  associated  with  him  able  assist¬ 
ants,  who  will  take  charge  of  all  beginners.  These,  however, 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hahn  until  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  under  his  personal  tuition. 

Private  and  class  instruction.  Orchestra  class  will  begin  Oct.  \  st 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


A  Pipe  Organ  Collection  of  Standard 
arvd  Original  Compositions  of  Medium 
Difficulty  for  Church  and  Recital  Use. 


The  Organ  Player 


Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OR.EM 


PR.ICE,  $1.50 

This  collection  comprises  an  unusually  varied  and  attractive  number  of  compositions  suited  to  all  purposes— for  church 
service,  recital,  concert,  and  teaching  use. 

The  standard  pieces  consist  of  a  number  of  favorite  original  compositions  and  arrangements,  specially  revised  and  edited 
for  this  work.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  new  compositions  and  arrangements  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 

The  editor,  a  practical  organist  and  experienced  teacher,  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  well-known  organists  in 
the  arranging,  editing,  and  revision  of  the  various  numbers. 

Appropriate  registration  has  been  given  throughout,  suitable  for  two-  or  three-manual  organs.  Fingering,  phrasing, 
and  pedaling  have  been  carefully  indicated. 

Our  chief  object  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  has  been  to  cover  the  ground  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  than 
has  been  done  in  any  other  book  of  organ  music  yet  issued. 

In  grade  the.pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 


THEODORE  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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New 

Teaching 


Of  Value  to 

Kindergarten 

All 

a.nd 

Teachers. 

Primary. 

ginners. 

of  M 

By  KATHARINE  BURROWES. 

t  hese  melodious  little  pieces  are  especially 
audited1  to  the  hands  and  .  minds  of  child- 
begmners  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  very  limited  supply  of  music  for  the 
very  first  grade  of  piano  work. 

(Postpaid  in  tubes,  3  one-cent  stamps.) 

Forty  Reading  Studies  for  the  Piano,  $1.00. 

Play  Time  Pieces. 


Marching . 

Mary’s  Garden.  . . 

Swinging . 

Song  Without 

Words . 

Dickory,  Dick- 

ory  Dock . 

Jack  and  Jill .... 

A  Strange  Young 
Lady. ...... 

Going  to  Sleep 
Mistress  Nelly 
The  White  Moon 

Fish . 

The  Gingerbread 
Man . 


Price 

■25 

,25 


Complete, 


::},25 
|  ,25 

.75 


Short  Pieces  for  Small  Hands. 

Price 

Jack,  be  Nimble.  , 

My  New  Piece.  . . 

Teeter  Song.  . . 

A  Sunny  Day. 

The  Queen  of 

Hearts . 

Rock-a-Bye . 

A  Study  Piece. 

Staccato  Piece. 

One,  Two,  Buckle  j 

My  Shoe . 

Lullaby . 

The  Bell  Rings  l  OR 

for  Pussy . /ltd 


::}.25 

}'25 
Tl-25 
{.25 


Complete,  .  .  .75 


Address 

KATHARINE  BURROWES,  Detroit. 


Burrowes 

Course 


By  KATHARINE  BURROWES. 

Protected  by  three  patents  and  27  copyrights. 


A  method  of  teaching  music  to  beginners 
by  means  of — 

GAMES, 

SONGS,  EXERCISES, 
APPLIANCES, 
etc. , 

which  overcomes  all  obstacles,  breaks  down 
all  difficulties  and  makes  hard  study  a 
delightful  recreation. 


All  Teachers  are  urged  to 
investigate  th;s  method. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


Address 

KATHARINE  BURROWES,  B,  502  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City;  or  Suite  B  5,  Kirby  Bldg,  Detroit. 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

SIMPLEX  AND  KINDERGARTEN 

This  System  places  the  study  of  music  on  a  truly  psychological  and  educational 
basis,  hence  the  drudgery  is  eliminated,  and  the  pupils  develop  naturally  and  artis¬ 
tically,  learning  to  express  themselves,  not  merely  to  be  copyists. 

The  System  has  the  indorsement  at  home  and  abroad  of  many  of  the  best  musi¬ 
cians  and  educators,  such  as  Dr.  Wm.  Mason,  Dr.  William  Cummings,  London  ; 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  Leipsic ;  Dr.  Gerritt  Smith,  Dr.  Anagnos,  Franklin  Taylor,  John 
Orth,  Thomas  Tapper,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  read  the  letters  of  indorsement  from  these  and  many  more 
prominent  musicians,  also  the  letters  from  teachers  who  have  given  the  method  a 
practical  trial  of  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  to  America  and  open  her 
normal  classes,  as  usual,  in  Boston  early  in  July. 

1125  Madison  Aye.,  New  York 
City,  or  Brookline,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp, 


Church  -  Parsons’ 
Illustrated  Music  Study 


Kindergarten  and  Graded  Course  for  Children 

Illustrated  Harmony  and  Theory  for  Adults 

Normal  Centers  Established  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 


Send  for  Correspondence  Course  Circulars  and  Dates  for  Special  Personal  Work 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  THIRD  TUESDAY  IN  SEPTEMBER  For  further  announcement  see  December  or  April  Etudes 


Address  F.  C.  PARSONS 


610  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Emil  Liebling 

System  of  Advanced  Piano  Study 


The  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

System  of  Elementary  Piano  Study 

Positively  obtained  only  of  this  School 
State  Rights  for  Sale 

THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Nos.  51=52  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


|  BOSTON,  MASS. 


F.  W.  WODELL 


SOLOIST,  TEACHER,  COMPOSER,  CONDUCTOR 

Author  “  Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting  ”  (2d  Edition), 
and  “PRACTICAL  VOICE  CULTURE”  (In  Press). 


Pupils  of  last  two  seasons  have  done  the  solo  work  in  “Elijah,” 
“  May  Queen,”  “Rose  Maiden,”  etc.  The  refined  Musical  Come¬ 
dies  :  “  Love  and  Whist,”  “  A  Social  Escapade,”  “  A  Japanese 
Girl,”  and  the  Second  Act  of  “  Martha  ”  were  given  by  Mr. 
Wodell’s  pupils,  with  scenery,  costumes,  stage  business,  and 
orchestra,  under  his  direction.  Pupils  given  first-class  opportu¬ 
nities  for  gaining  experience  through  Recitals,  Concerts,  and 
Church  Work. 

PAMPHLET:  “PRACTICAL  VOICE  CULTURE, 
WITH  SOME  EXERCISES,”  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN.  Secretary 


Musical 

CORRECTED  AND  AR¬ 
RANGED,  READY  FOR 

Manuscripts 

PUBLICATION.  ALSO 
LYRICS  SET  TO  MUSIC 

LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

Musical  Director  “ 

The  Cingalee” 

DALY’S  THEATRE 

NEW  YORK 

KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  Studio  beginning  in  October, 
February,  and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons 
during  entire  season.  Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A  „  JONES 

505  Huntingtorv  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CeulUkuiN 

or  the  Art  of  Developing  the  Musical  Side  of  Child  Nature 

Froebel’s  Educational  Ideas  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of 

Music.  This  work  is  intended  to  reach  the  average  child  and 
the  so-called  unmusical.  Correspondence  Courses  for  Mothers, 
Kindergartners  and  Music  Teachers.  Normal  Training  Course 
for  Music  Teachers  who  wish  to  form  Mothers’  Classes. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD-SHERM AN, 

Circulars  on  application.  Providence,  R.  I.,  227  Irving  Ave. 


MARTINUS  VAN  GELDER. 

Class  and  Private  Instruction 

VIOLIN,  PIANO,  THEORY,  COMPOSITION, 
ORCHESTRATION 

Teachers’  Course  Given.  Diplomas  Awarded. 

Pupils  Taught  Personally  in  All  Grades. 

Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

APPLY  FOR  CIRCULAR 


G/)e  bunmng  system  of  Improved  Music  Study  Beginners 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  ongmatoi  ot  the 
Improved  System  oi  Music  Study  for  Beginners, 
after  "eturuing  from  several  years'  study  with 
Fraulein  Prentnerand  Leschetizky,the  renowned 
Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed  by  the  lack 
in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came  to  her  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  that  she  determined  to  perfect  some 
system  bywhich  this  condition  could  beremedied. 
As  Mrs,  Dunning  has  for  years  made  child  nature 
a  study,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical 
instructors  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

ist.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important  points 
when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 

All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and 
refined. 


The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day  by 
the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best  and 
most  improved  system  of  music  study  for  begin¬ 
ners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence  but 
normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  February  in 
Chicago,  and  December  in  New  York  City, 
to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire  this 
system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes  : 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical — 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical  work. 
Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the  young  are 
taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York,” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning  :  I  find  your  method  so 


well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended — to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York.” 

AAfeess  MRS.  CARRIE  L  DUNNING.  225  Highland  Avenue  Buffalo.  N,  Y. 


endorsements  of  the  highest  order  have  be«a 
received  from  the  following  well-known  American 
musicians 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mmec  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society. 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant  Gleasost, 
Chicago  ;  John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago  .  Dr 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago  ,  L.  G.Gottscnaik 
Chicago  ;  Wilhelm  Kaffenberger,  Buffalo, 
N,  Y..  Henry  Dunman,  Buffalo  ;  John  Lund^ 
Buffalo;  William  S.  Waith,  Buffalo  ;  Signor 
James  Nuno,  Buffalo  ,  Angelo  M.  Read, 
Buffalo;  Seth  Clark,  Buffalo  ;  Joseph  Mischka, 
Buffalo  ;  Mrs.  Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaros* 
law  de  Zielinski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A., 
Buffalo  ;  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T, 
A.,  Galesberg,  Ill. 

A  booklet  containing  letters  from  these  repre¬ 
sentative  musicians  together  with  one  describing 
the  Dunning  System  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  application. 
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FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  JV1.A. 
Director 


Gbe  faculty 

Includes  such  noted  Artists  and 
Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York, 
Piano,  Organ,  and  Composition ; 
Wm.  Yunck,  Violin;  Ida  Fletcher 
Norton,  Voice;  and  a  corps  of 
40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed 
for  their  excellence. 


m  Detroit 

Conservatory 
of  JVTusic 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


1903-04—715  Pupils 
1235  Recitals 


Prospectus  Free  on  Application 


240  Cdoodward  Hvenuc,  Detroit,  Mich.  James  h.  bell,  secretary 


FREE  ADVANTAGES:  Ensemble  Playing  ;  Composition;  Concerts;  Harmony;  Orchestra  Playing ; 

Musical  History  and  Lectures. 

Chlrty-flret  begins  JMonday,  Sept,  12,  1904 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

•11  Butler  Exchan.c,  Providencc,  R.  I. 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc, 

Author  of 

“  Material,”  “  Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  ‘‘Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc. 

HARMONY,  COMPOSI-  T*  V  TUI  AIT 

TION.  COVNTER.POINT  JD  I  1*1  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add..  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITER  ARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  exnd  Aim  ■ 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 


Send  for  Catalogue 


CLARK  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  SAN  antonio,  texas 

HORACE  CLARK,  Jr.,  Director 

Affiliated  with  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  Virgil  Piano  School,  New  York 

Experienced  Teachers  in  all  branches  of  Music,  Elocution,  and  Art.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Students  the  first  year  as  an 
Organized  Institution.  Teachers  who  can  Teach.  Pupils  who  can  Play.  Tuition  Moderate.  Winter  Climate  Unexcelled. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


Philcxdelphia.’s  Leading  Musical  College 

Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

1329=1331  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all  Branches  by  a 
Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers 

MUSIC,  DR.AMATIC  ART 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 
PIANO  -TUNING 
RESIDENCE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR.  YOUNG  LADIES 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  to  post¬ 
graduate  and  normal  work.  The  various  departments  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  following  eminent  masters : 
Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs 
Henry  Schradieck 
Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc. 

A  department  for  Public  School  Music  and  its  supervision 
has  been  established  under  Enoch  VV.  Pearson,  Director  of 
Music,  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  Correspondence  Solicited 

MENTION  “THE  ETUDE” 


Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy 

1617  SPRUCE  STREET 


Thirty  -  Sixth  Season 


The  Oldest  Successful  School  of 
Music.  Class  and  Private 
Lessons  in  all  Branches 
of  MUSIC. 

a 

RICHARD  Z  E  C  K  W  E  R,  Director 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS 

G  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tbe  “Sternberg” 

School  of  Music 

Philadelphia :  Fuller  Bldg.,  10  S.  18th  St. 

Constantin  von  Sternberg, 

Principal. 


Session  1904—1905  opens  September  19th. 
Complete  musical  education  in  ALL  branches. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Mention  this  paper. 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 

Organ  Lessons  given  on  the  Three-manual  Electric  Organ  at 
First  Baptist  Church.  Instruction  in  Harmony  and  Choir  Train¬ 
ing.  Pupils  Prepared  for  Examinations  of  the  American  Guild  of 

Organists.  i(,t2  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Over  Sixty  Organ  Pupils  have  obtained  Church  Positions. 


INCORPORATED  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

OOLLEGE  of  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1611  GIRARD  AVE. _ k.  h.  chandler,  pres-t 

Music  Typography  in  all  its  Branches 

^  Dudley  G.  Llmenckz^l 


No-  10  South  Hicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 

TEACHING  TEACHERS  HOW  TO  TEACH  PIANO 

A  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  in  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch, 
Technic,  Pedal,  Etc.,  and  How  to  Apply  Them 

JOHN  ORTH,  146  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


By  means  of  the 


Voice 
Culture 

can  be  positively  Taught  at 
successful  Singer  and  Vocal  Teacher,  HARRY  PEPPER. 
For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address  Harry  Pepper  Studio, 
iioi  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PHONOGRAPH 
and  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  perfected  system  whereby  the 
Art  of  Singing  and  easy  Speech 
a  distance  bv  the  well-known  and 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc  South  38th  street 
LESSON  S  Philadelphia 

13  Y  M  A  I  L  IN  HARMONY,  counterpoint,  mu 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
j  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

I  W .  W.  Gilchrist 
directors:-;  Philip  H.  Goepp 

(C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo¬ 
sition,  Theory  of 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis, 
Interpretation,  Etc. 

Apply  for  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music  ?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed— then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


S.  REID  SPENCER 

Teacher  pgari0^  Theory,  and 
Composition  :  s  s 

MANUSCRIPTS  CAREFULLY  REVISED 
Theory  and  Composition  Taught  BY  MAIL 

Studio:  11  West  2!sf  SL,  New  York  City 

QUSTAV  L.  BECKER. 

Concert  Pianist.  Teacher.  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


MILS.  HUGHEY’S 

Home  and  Day  School  of  Music 

5096  McPherson  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kindergarten  to  College  Degrees.  Experienced  Teachers. 
Best  Cultural  Environment,  in  Connection  with  Good  Liter¬ 
ary,  Science,  and  Art  Work.  Opportunities  for  Travel.  Two 
Months  at  World’s  Fair.  Careful  Chaperonage. 

Apply  at  once. 


The  Kroeger  School  of  Music 

E.  R.  KR0EGER,  Director 
THE  0DE0N,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MISSOURI 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

J.  C.  EISENBERG,  Director 

Boarding  Department  for  Young  Ladies.  Excellent  Faculty. 
Reasonable  Rates.  Thorough  Work.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address  4012  SHENANDOAH  AYE.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Two  Ways 

To  Use  a  Teaching  Piece 

This  is  a  strange  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  explained 
thus : 

Words  have  been  added  to 
these  pieces  to  engage  the 
attention  of  little  players,  and 
so,  after  they  have  learned  to 
play  them  they  can  also  sing 
them.  To  those  who  do  not 
sing,  the  words  will  ensure 
interest  through  their  de¬ 
scriptiveness. 

LITTLE  SONGS 

and 

LITTLE  STORIES 

By  ADAM  GEIBEL 

,  f  Kitty’s  Music  Box.  F 
‘■(The  Little  Green  House.  C 

~  (The  Brave  Soldier.  C 
‘■(The  Svin’s  Trick.  F 

~  f  The  Kettle  Sprite.  F 

1  The  Whistle  Stacys  Inside.  C 

,  f  Go  to  Sleep.  C 
^■'Spin,  Spin,  Spin.  C 

PR.ICE,  30  CENTS  EACH 

Offer :  To  introduce  the  above,  will 
—  send  these  four  double  num¬ 
bers  for  50  cents. 


Special 


LITTLE  CLIMBS 

in 

TIMES  AND  RHYMES 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING 


Concert  of  the  Birds 


The  Chimes 


f  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs  (In  a  Swing 
(Grandma’s  Story  ( Baby’s  First  Ride 


Playing  Soldier 


The  Old  Mill  Wheel 


/Child’s  Evening  Prayer  The  Music  Lesson 

(.Doll’s  Cradle  Song 

PR.ICE,  30  CENTS  EACH 

Special  Offer:  To  introduce  the  above,  will 
—  send  the  whole  set  for  $f.I5 


MUSICAL  RHYMES 

for 

PLAYING  TIMES 

By  L.  A.  BUGBEE 


Lady  Dandelion 
The  Buttercup 

The  Playmates.  Duet 

Indian  Lullaby 
Norwegian  Lullaby 

Snowflakes 
A  Shower 

The  Spider 

The  Wind 

The  Blacksmith 

Jack  Frost  &  Co. 


PRICE 
30  CENTS 
EACH 


Plinil  s'lou*d  have  a  concise  and  handy 
l~upil  MUSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Send 

for  “MUSICAL  TERMS  DEFINED,”  by  B.  M.  Davison. 

Sample  copy  15c. 


Graded  Thematic  List 

free  upon  application. 


WHITE-SMITH 
MUSIC  PUB.  CO. 

BOSTON 
62  and  64  Stanhope  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

6  East  Seventeenth  St.  259  Wabash  Avenue 


CONTENTS 
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MUSIC 

La  Coquette.  Opus  55,  No.  2.  Wm.  Adrian  Smith.  .  1 

With  Courage  and  Strength.  (4  hands.)  von  Blon  4 

Cupid’s  Arrows.  W.  F.  Sudds .  8 

Meditation.  D.  Johnson .  ll 

The  Little  Flirt.  A.  E.  Ziegler .  12 

Winter.  Opus  237,  No.  4.  H.  Necke .  14 

Evening^ Sentiment.  Opus  9.  Jul.  Fechner .  16 

Sunrise.  Opus  7,  No.  1.  S.  Karg-Elert .  18 

A  Little  While.  Chas.  W.  Cadman .  20 

When  Spring  Comes  Laughing.  Tod.  B.  Galloway  22 
A  Toy  Horseman.  Opus  112,  No.  1.  A.  Krug _  24 


Pears’ 


Pears’  Soap  is  the 
great  alchemist.  Women 
are  made  fair  by  its  use. 

Sold  continuously  since  1789. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  EARNEST  PIANO  TEACHERS 

MODERN  METHOD  OF 

TECHNICAL  EXERCISES 

FOR  THE  EQUALIZATION  OF  THE  FINGERS 

Including  the  Study  of  Transposition,  Phrasing,  Rhythm,  and 
Artistic  Expression  for  daily  practice  for  pupils  of  all  grades. 

By  CARL  W.  GRIMM 

(Author  of  “  Grimm’s  Practical  Method  for  Piano  “  Grimm's 
Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony.”) 

PRICE,  $1.00 


SONG  STORIES  for  the  PIANO 

By  CAR.R.IE  A.  ALCHIN 

The  Most  Unique  and  Attractive  Work 
ever  Written  for  Beginners 

A  novel  scheme  for  learning  to  read,  and  the  technical  exer¬ 
cises  presented  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The  melodies  are 
beautiful,  and  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  harmonic 
setting.  The  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  successful  teacher, 
one  who  is  always  in  close  sympathy  with  child  life,  and  appre¬ 
ciates  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  a  child’s  work  and  the  progress 
are  in  proportion  to  his  interest.  There  are  thousands  of  teachers 
who  will  wish  to  investigate  Miss  Alehin’s  work,  and  w,e  propose 
that  everv  teacher  in  the  land  shall  have  the  opportunity. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  BOOK  IS  60  CENTS 
Usual  discount  to  Teachers  and  Dealers. 

The  Geo.  B.  Jennings  Co. Cincinnati,  o. 


NOVELTIES 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 


In  secvila.r  songs,  ovir  list  of  Novelties,  published 
since  April,  1904,  presents  some  attractive  numbers 
for  Teaching  and  Concert  Pvirposes  by 

JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR  P.  DOUGLAS  BIRD 

JULIA  WILKINS  ADA  L.  POND 

A  Season  Cycle  of  Songs,  by  RUDOLPH  GANZ,  for  high 
soprano  voice,  which  are  elaborate  and  highly  effective.  They 
are  dedicated  to  Mme.  Sembrich  and  have  been  extensively  sung 
by  her. 

Three  songs  by  EDW.  F.  SCHNEIDER,  for  high  baritone  or 
mezzo-soprano,  which  are  of  the  intense  or  dramatic  order; 

And  some  particularly  interesting  and  usable  sacred  songs  by 

WALTER  SPRY,  W.  MORETON  OWEN,  and  W.  RHYS- 
HERBERT. 

In  Piano  Publications  our  new  Issues  comprise : 

A  set  of  easy  arrangements  of  celebrated  Folk-Songs,  by 
CALVIN  B.  CAP”,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful; 

Some  attracts  :  second  and  third  grade  pieces,  by  HUBBARD 
W.  HARRIS; 

And  a  sprightly  Air  de  Ballet,  by  ARTHUR  HERVEY. 

For  the  Orgsxrv  : 

An  effective  arrangement  of  GASTON  DE  LILLE’S  “  Reve 
Charmant,”  by  Alice  L.  Doty  ; 

And  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Royal  Procession,”  by  WALTER 
SPINNEY. 

The  Cantata,  Faith  and  Praise,  bv  JOHN  A.  WEST,  is 

proving  a  great  favorite.  It  sounds  pretentious  and  yet  is  easy  to 
sing.  It  is  attractive  to  chorus  and  solo  singers. 

Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  for  our  Catalogue  and  Novelty  Lists, 
and  for  our  plan  for  keeping  teachers  posted  and  supplied  with  the 
desirable  things  that  are  being  published  by  all  the  better  class  of 
publishing  houses  of  America  and  Europe 


Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 

220  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Every  VOCAL 
Teacher  and  Singer 
in  the  United  States 

shovild  examine  the 
following  Songs  before 
ma.king  up  their  lists 
for  the  coming  season 

Mammy's  Lullaby  (Alto)  Jamison  $0.50 

Only  (Mezzo)  -  Wrightson  .50 

In  God's  Own  Light  (2  keys) 

Eversole  .60 

Heart  of  the  Rose  (2  keys) 

Eversole  .60 

Four  Songs  from  Glen  Arden 

Gilmore  1.00 

Music  Sent  on  Examination  to 
Parties  Furnishing  References 

W.  H.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  248  Wabash  Avenue 
CINCINNATI,  0.,  S.  E.  Cor.  4th  and  Elm  Sts. 
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SCRIBNER'S  LATEST  BOOKS  | 

THE  MUSIC-STORY  SERIES 

THE  STORY  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  by  N.  Kilburn 

Illustrated.  Square  l2mo,  $1.25  net 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORGAN,  by  C.  F.  Abdy-Williams 

Illustrated.  Square  i2mo,  $1.25  net 

THE  STORY  OF  NOTATION,  by  C.  F.  Abdy-Williams 

Illustrated.  Square  i2mo,  $1.25  net 

THE  STORY  OF  ORATORIO,  by  A.  W.  Patterson 

Illustrated.  Square  i2mo,  $1.25  net 
Scribner’s  Musical  Literature  List  sent  free  upon  application. 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  5<h  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Recent  Piano  Publications 


Of 


BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL 


LEIPZIG,  LONDON,  BRUSSELS 
and  NEW  YORK 


New  York  Branch:  II  East  Sixteenth  Street 


HOFFMANN,  AUG.  W.  Op.  ioo.  28  Left-hand 

Etudes  (after  Bertini’s  Right-hand  Etudes,  Op.  29  and 
32).  -  Carefully  lingered  and  phrased,  together  with 

Original  Melodies  lor  the  Right  Hand . Net,  $1  50 

PLAIDY-KLIND  WORTH.  Technical  Studies  (Breit- 

kopf  Edition  No.  1767) .  1  50 

SCHARWENKA,  X.  Op.  77.  Contributions  to 
Finger  Cultivation. 

Book  I :  Hand  and  fingers  in  the  ordinary  position. 
Exercises  with  a  supporting  finger  (for  elemental., 
and  middle  classes).  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1958)  ...  .  1  50 

Book  II :  Exercises  on  finger  stretches  (for  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils).  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1959)  .  .  1  50 

Book  III  :  Exercises  in  simple  and  combined  side¬ 
ward-stroke.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  i960) .  1  50 


50 


BACH,  J.  S.  Zwei  Choralvorspiele  (F.  Spiro)  .  . 
BACH-BUSON1.  Sechs  Tonstiicke  (new  revised  edi¬ 
tion).  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1916)  .  2  00 

CAPELLEN,  GEO.  Op.  26.  Shogaku  Shoka, 
Japanese  Folk-songs.  Arranged  for  Piano  as  charac¬ 
teristic  pieces .  1  50 

GERSTLY,  WILL.  Four  Piano  Compositions: 

No.  1.  Barcarolle . 

No  2.  Mazurka . 

No.  3.  Albumblatt . 

No.  4.  Valse  Caprice . 

HOFFMANN,  AUG.  W.  Berceuse  (Cradle  Song)  . 
JADASSOHN,  S.  Album.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1966)  .... 
JEFFREY,  ALB.  Op.  4.  Gavotte  trom  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century . 


40 

40 

40 

75 

5° 

1  50 

5° 


JUNKER,  W.  Op.  5.  Six  Lyric  Pieces . Ji  00 

LISZT,  FR.  Orpheus.  Symphonic  Poem  (Aug. 

Stradal) .  . . 

LORTZING,  ALB.  Album.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1971)  .  .  . 
MOORE,  GRAHAM  P.  Op.  16.  Valse  Capricieuse 

- Three  Night  Scenes: 

No.  1.  A  Night  Scene  in  Seville  . 

No.  2.  Moorish  Dance.  Reminiscence  of  the  Cafd 

at  Tangier .  . 

No.  3.  A  South  Sea  Rhapsody.  Reminiscence  of 

a  Native  Dance  .  . .  .  .  1  00 

NEUPARTH,  JUL.  Impromptu  (Page  symphonique)  50 
RAFF,  JOACHIM.  Album.  (Br.  Ed.  No.  1967)  ...  1  50 


1  5° 
75 
1  5° 

50 

5° 


BOOKS 


GEORGI,  EDM.  The  Pianist’s  Guide.  Literature  for 
Instruction  in  Pianoforte  Playing.  Compiled  pro¬ 
gressively  .  ...  JVet, 

RIEMANN,  DR.  H.  Text-book  of  Counterpoint. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  Harrison 
Lowell.  Net, 

The  same  bound  in  cloth . Net, 

- Handbuch  der  Musikgeschichte. 

Band  I.Theili:  Altertum  und  Mittelalterbis  1450, Net, 
SCHOLZ,  BERNH.  Lehre  vom  Kontrapunkt  und 
den  Nachahmungen.  Net, 

The  same  bound  in  cloth . Net, 

SCHUMANN,  ROB.  Briefe.  Neue  Folge.  Heraus- 

gegeben  von  F.  Gust.  Jansen . Net, 

The  same  bound  in  cloth . Net, 


80 


1  60 

2  00 


60 


1  00 
I  40 


2  00 
2  50 


Catalogues  on  Request.  Highest  Discount. 


STEP  BY  STEP 


A  TEXT-BOOK  IN  PIANO  PLAYING 
A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 


BY  A.  K.  VIRGIL 

THE  TEACHER'S  WORK  MADE  CLEAR,  THE  PUPIL’S  CERTAIN,  THROUGH  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  CONSISTENT  AND  LOGICAL  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Issued  in  two  121110  volumes  of  400  pages  each.  Price,  $2.00  per  vol.;  to  Teachers,  $1.60. 

Vol.  I  out  Nov.  1,  1904;  Vol.  II  will  be  out  April  15,  1905. 

Address  A.  K.  VIRGIL,  11  West  Twenty-Second  St.,  New  York 

For  sale  also  by  THEO.  PRESSER  and  book  and  music  dealers  generally 


A  Pipe  Organ  Collection  of  Standard 
and  Original  Compositions  of  Medium 
Difficulty  for  Church  and  Recital  Use. 


The  Orgauii  Player 


Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OILEM 

PRICE,  $1.50 

This  collection  comprises  an  unusually  varied  and  attractive  number  of  compositions  suited  to  all  purposes—for  church 
service,  recital,  concert,  and  teaching  use. 

The  standard  pieces  consist  of  a  number  of  favorite  original  compositions  and  arrangements,  specially  revised  and  edited 
for  this  work.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  new  compositions  and  arrangements  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 

The  editor,  a  practical  organist  and  experienced  teacher,  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  well-known  organists  in 
the  arranging^editing,  and  revision  of  the  various  numbers. 

Appropriate  registration  has  been  given  throughout,  suitable  for  two-  or  three-manual  organs.  Fingering,  phrasing, 
and  pedaling  have  been  carefully  indicated. 

Our  chief  object  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  has  been  to  cover  the  ground  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  than 
has  been  done  in  any  other  book  of  organ  music  yet  issued. 

In  grade  the  pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult. 

Kvery  piece  is  a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 

THEODORE  PRESSER.  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 


PIANISTS’! 


Send  87  cents  for  the  PIANISTS' 
PARLOR  ALBUM,  a  thoroughly 
high-grade  Album,  printed  from  en¬ 
graved  plates  upon  the  finest  finished 
paper,  and  undoubtedly  the  finest 
Album  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Bound  in  a  flexible  cover, — neat,  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  attractive.  No  music 


PARLOR 


should  be  without  it.  contents 

Album  Leaf ,  Am  Camin,  Angel's  Serenade,  Antiope, 
At  the  Fountain.  Austrian  Song,  Berceuse  d *  ” Joc¬ 
elyn ,"  Bridal  Chorus,  Celebrated  Serenade,  Convent 
Bells,  Cooing  Doves  Flower  Song,  Fontaine,  Loin  du 
Bal,  ,\felodie.  Melody,  Menuet,  Paloma.  Pizzicato 
”  Sylvia,"  Poet  and  Peasant  Overture.  Pompadour, 
Pricre  d'une  Vierge.  Reverie.  Ritana,  Scene  dc  Ballet, 
Second  False.  Serenata.  Simple  Aven.  Slumbersong, 
Spring  Morning  Serenade.  Sweet  Memories,  Twilight 
Whispers,  Violetta,  Whispering  Flowers,  Why  T 

CARL  FISCHER  COOPER  sq.  NEW  YORK 


) 


[ALBUM) 
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New  Songs 


’SWEET  THOUGHTS  OF  HOME” 
(3  Keys)  .... 

(the  new  home  sweet  home) 

Sung  by  Mme.  Schumann. 
Heink  in  the  Successful  Comic 
Opera.  “Love's  Lottery,”  by 
Stex n go  fxrvd  Edwards. 

THERE’S  NOTHING  NEW  TO  SAY” 
(2  Keys)  - 

By  Alfred  G.  Robyn,  composer 
cf  "Answer.” 


.60 


“  WHERE  THOU  ART”  (2  Keys) 

By  Angelo  Mascherorti,  com¬ 
poser  of  "For  All  Eternity.” 


.50 


.50 


.50 


.50 


“RESIGNATION”  (2  Keys)  - 

By  Caro  Roma. 

"  LOLITA,”  Coloraxture  Spanish  Waltz 
Song  .... 
By  Harrison  Aldrich 

Write  for  Discount  and  Catalog 


M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 

144-146  West  37th  Street  NEW  YORK 


N 


W 


D  Y  I 


THE  DINGLEY  =  MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK 

FIRST  YEAR-A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

Ear  Work,  Blackboard  Work  and  Keyboard 
Work,  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

PRICE,  $1.50 


TONE  FANCIES 

A  Collection  of  New  and  Original  Pieces  for 
Very  Young  Pianists 
By  BLANCHE  DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
Sixteen  Short,  Pleasing,  and  Original  Pieces 
Elegantly  Printed,  PRICE,  $1.00.  Sheet  Music  Rates 


Address  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
3638  Lake  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


3/Vr«E  BUNCO#** 

ST  LOUIS  FAIR  MARCH  SONG 


ROAMING  WITH  MY  ZULU  QUEEN 
THE  CHICAGO  THEATRE  FIRE 


Sung  with  success  in  leading  Theatres 

For  sale  at  all  Dealers,  25c.  each.  We  will  mail, 
as  sample,  the  above  three  songs  for  35c. 

W.  N.  BVRKHARD  CO. 

O.  Box  402.  274  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Engelman’s  Latest  Success 

SONG  TO  THE  STARS 

“  Reverie  Nocturne,”  Op.  720  Price,  60c, 

5000  copies  sold  in  three  months 

To  introduce  this  to  The  Etude  readers 
we  will  mail  copies  postpaid  for  15  cts. 

Address  BLASIUS  &  SONS  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  OUTI 

Every  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  should  have  a  copy  ef 

SWALLOWS’  RETURN 

By  LEANDER  FISHER 

He  who  wrote  “  Robins’  Return  ” 

Will  mail  a  complete  copy  to  Etude  readers  upon  receipt  of 
30  cts.  (stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

M.  M.  LEI  DT,  569  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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IN  PRESS 

Model  March 
Album  *-  «- 

A  Collection  of  Twenty  Popular  and 
Inspiriting  Marches  for  all  Occasions 

A  magnificent  congregation  of  marches  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  attractive  character ;  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  available  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  They  are  of  a  character  varying  from  the 
bright,  stirring  “two-step”  or  quick  march  to  the 
sedate,  majestic  movement,  and  are  particularh 
adapted  for  school  use  and  exhibition  purposes.  A 
large  proportion  can  be  effectively  played  upon  the 
Reed  Organ.  Printed  upon  fine  paper  with  sub¬ 
stantial  and  artistic  binding.  A  most  excellent  and 
attractive  collection  for  many  uses. 

}  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER: 

All  orders  received  prior  to  December  lsl 
will  be  filled  at  25  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POST- 
PAID,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If  to  be 
charged,  the  cost  of  postage  (8  cents)  will  be 
added. 

National 
Graded  Course 

THE  ONLY  METHOD  OF 
PIANO  INSTRUCTION 

Illustrated  by  America’s  Most 
Distinguished  Teachers  and  Pianists 

A  Practical,  Comprehensive,  and  Thoroughly 
Graded  Course. 

The  New  Gracias  ad  Parnassum, 
embodying  the  Latest  and  Best 
Ideas  in  Pedagogy 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CIRCULAR 

The  “Hatch 
Edition” 

OF  STANDARD  WORKS 

Is  Superior  to  Any  Other 
Low-Priced  Edition  Jt  Jt, 

All  numbers  included  in  the  “Hatch  Edition” 
have  been  carefully  edited  and  annotated  by  leading 
American  teachers,  our  corps  of  editors  including: 
W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Frank  H. 
Tubbs,  Frederic  W.  Root,  R.  S.  Goldbeck,  Jaroslaw 
de  Zielinski,  J.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Thos.  a’Becket,  Wilson 
G.  Smith,  H.  C.  Macdongall,  Bernhard  Listemann, 
etc.  This  important  work  has  never  been  attempted 
by  any  other  publisher.  The  engraving,  paper, 
printing  and  binding  are  superior  in  every  respect — 
each  the  best  of  its  class.  Regardless  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense  involved  in  the  publication  of  anno¬ 
tated  editions,  prices  have  not  been  advanced,  but 
are  the  same  as  those  charged  for  ordinary  reprints 
of  the  works  included  in  this  list. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE 


Hatch  Music  Company 

Publishers  and  Importers  of  Music 

8th  and  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

Catalogues,  Discounts,  and  Terms  on  request 


Our  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  35c.  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  One  Copy  each,  or  either  one  for  18c. 

A  Silent  Prayer 

(REVERIE)  AND 

Dance  of  the 
Snow-Flakes 

Both  by  MARIE  LOVKA,  Composer  of  the 
"Rajah”  March  and  Two-Step,  which  is  enough 
to  «.ss\jre  tha.t  they  a. re  good.  I  I  I  I 

WEYMANN  SON,  Publishers 

923  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHEET  MUSIC  BARGAINS 

9c.  AND  17c.  EACH,  POST-PAID 
lust runienlnl ;  De.  esieli.  Song:*;  17c.  eaclt. 

Old  Black  Jae,  Variations.  Always  in  the  Way. 

Suwanee  River,  Variations.  Good-Bye  Little  Girl.  Good-Bye. 
She  was  Bred  in  Old  Kentucky.  Karama,  Mabel  McKinley’s  Hit. 
Carol  of  Bobolinks.  Blue  Bell,  “  March  Song  Hit.” 

Casilda,  Intermezzo,  Loraine.  I've  Got  a  Feelin'  for  You. 

If  You  Love  Me,  Waltz.  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  Louis. 

Whispering  Leaves,  Loraine.  Under  the  Annheuser  Bush. 

Song:*;  De.  eaeli.  Instrumental ;  I7e. eacli. 
The  Palms  (Sacred).  Uncle  Sammy,  Two-Step. 

Be  Merciful  to  Me  (Sacred).  Cupid's  Garden.  Intermezzo. 

When  Gold  was  turning  Gray.  A  Whispered  Thought. 

Old  Black  Joe.  Tessie.  Waltz  or  Song. 

Calvary  (Sacred).  Gondolier,  Intermezzo. 

Violin  Kolos,  10  ct*.  Mandolin  Solo*,  12  cts. 
Our  music  is  the  same  in  every  particular  as  what  you  purchase 
from  your  local  music  dealer — same  paper;  same  title  pages;  same 
size;  the  only  difference  is  the  price.  Write  for  I  REE  CATALOG. 
Thousands  of  Pieces  as  Lou  a*  D  Cents. 

E.  MYREX  MUSIC  CO.,  126  W.  44th  St.,  New  York 


The  Maiden  and  The  Mouse 

A  great  march 

Rosebud  Skirt  Dance 

Finest  schottische  ever  written 

Superb  Piano  Solos  and  Teaching;  Pieces  in  Elegant  Editions 

15c.  ea.ch,  or  both  for  25c. 

Arthur  Bellinger,  Pub.,  Desk  E,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  Best  March  Hit  this  Year  Is 

“THE  JAP  BEHIND  THE  GUN” 

MARCH  AND  TWO-STEP  BY  A.  E.  WADE 

A  brilliant  piano  piece ;  splendid  bass  solo  in  trio ;  lays  well 
tinder  the  fingers  and  is  comparatively  easy  to  play.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  twenty-five  cents  to  the  address 
below  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  A.  E.  WADE  MUSIC  C0.t  Hoqulam,  Washington 


BENTLEY'S  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Pianoforte  is  one  of  the  leading 
piano  instruction  books  now  in  use.  It  is 
pleasing  multitudes  of  teachers ;  it  will  please  you. 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00. 


H,  D.  BENTLEY,  Ptiblis her,  .  Freeport,  Illinois, 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE 
Brehm’s  Monthly  Bargain 

Sounds  from  Melody  Land 

By  JOHN  MAR-TIN 

Four  brilliant  medium  grade  pieces,  consisting  of  a  Reverie, 
Romance,  Idylle,  and  Nocturne.  Price,  50c.  each.  To  introduce 
among  teachers,  will  send  the  set  this  month  for  30c. 

BREHM  BROS.,  ER-IE,  PA. 


Graded  Studies  in  SIGHT  SINGING 

By  GUSTAV  VIEHL  PR-ICE,  75  Cents 

From  the  known  to  the  unknown  is  the  principle  followed 
throughout  this  book.  Is  suitable  for  individual  or  class,  and 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  progressively  arranged 
books  in  the  market.  It  has  studies  in  one,  two,  and  four  parts 
in  the  various  rhythms,  and  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 

At  Music  Dealers,  or 

G.  VIEHL,  Stadiorv  R.,  New  York  Post  Office 


VILLAGE  CHAPEL  CHIMES 

(REVERIE  FOR  PIANO) 

is  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  many  so-called 
“  Chapel  ”  pieces  on  the  market.  Key  E[?,  grade  medium  ;  price, 
50  cents.  Special  introductory  price,  only  10  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin,  postpaid.  Write  for  illustration. 

H.  K.  BECHTEL,  Publisher 

10  South  Main  Street  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Pages 


“NEW  TECHNIC” 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the 

FINGERS.  WRISTS.  ARMS. 
AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HUGO  MANSFELDT 


it  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as.  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui¬ 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application, 
but  when  once  mastered  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weimar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  other  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild. 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
feoo.” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Price,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct, 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


GUARANTEE  I  “  New  Technic  ”  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  price  paid  will  be  refunded.  Will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  if  desired.  Copies  for  sale  by  Theo.  Presser 
and  music  dealers  generally. 

Leo.  Feist  SSSHSK  New  York 
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Meckels  Specials 

Which  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


JUST  OUT: 

DANCE  OF  THE  DAISIES 

A  brand-new  Intermezzo-Two-step  with  a  most  pleasing, 
irresistible  swing  of  striking  originality.  Graceful  and 
daintily  characteristic.  We  predict  that  fully  5000  Etude 
Readers  will  write  us  for  copies  of  this  exquisite  novelty. 

ONLY  10  CENTS,  POSTPAID 


THE  CAVALIER. 

Sidney  P.  Harris’  glorious  Military  March  and  Two-step. 
There  is  nothing  now  in  the  market  to  equal  it  in  Dash  and 
Brilliancy.  Introductory  Offer:  10  CENTS  PER  COPY. 


OTHER  TEN-CENT  SPECIALS 


MARCHES 
St.  Louis  Exposition 
Invaders 
high  Life 
Social  Season 
Ragtime  Sports 
Clash  of  Arms 
National  Air  Medley 
Flat  Iron 


WALTZES 
St.  Louis  Exposition 
Lakewood  Society 
Love  Stories 
Sweethearts  True 
Minerva 

Man  with  the  Hoe 

Rosalind 

My  Lady  Love 


WE  GUARANTEE  all  the  above  compositions  to  be  popu¬ 
lar  and  of  excellent  quality.  If  in  doubt  what  to  choose  kindly 
send  order  and  rely  on  us  to  make  the  right  selection  for  you. 


DON’T  FORGET 

We  sell  Everything  in  Music  and  are  well  organized  for 
prompt  execution  of  mail  orders. 

High  grade  “Parlor,  Concert,  Operatic  and  Church  Songs 
form  one  of  our  specialties.  Give  us  a  trial  on  these  and  be 
benefited  by  our  well-known  taste  and  experience. 

In  POPULAR  MUSIC  we  are  headquarters  and  carry  a 
large  stock  which  is  always  complete  and  up-to-date.  Orders 
filled  on  receipt  of  22c.  per  c  py,  postpaid,  or  5  assorted 
copies  lor  $1.00.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Information. 


G.  V.  MECKEL 

845  Eighth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD 
SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 

FLOWER 

BALLADS 

By  CARO  SENOUR 

For  Kindergarten  and  Schools 


Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 

Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charm¬ 
ing  Illustrations— a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 

The  book  is  Well  Indorsed  by  Authors  and  Composers 

Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  with  White  Letters,  $1.00 

Address  THEO.  PRESSER 


Palmer’s  Piano  Prime* 

PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupils 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies, 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 

Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  fo( 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving  pronunciations 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  in  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  INTERLUDBS  an» 
Modulations  in  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  "  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  hut  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers." 
Music  Journal. 


1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  THU  TUVENILE  BOOK  COMPANY 
«52o  Quarry  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price*. 
2f  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to 


H.  R.  PALMER,  Lock  Box  1841.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TEACHERS 


Are  you  looking  for 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 


Teaching  Pieces? 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 

CARLIN  &  LENNOX 

Publishers  and  Imnorters  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  I 


How  to  Know  the 

72  Pages,  20  cts.  Holy  Bible 

No.  10  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


i  m  i  hi ■  i  inaMWMMsaB  m  ■■iwrii— 

THE  MUSIC  STUDENT’S 

LIBRARY 


A  series  of  six  theoretical  works  in  convenient  form  for  study  or  reference. 
Elementary  as  well  as  more  advanced  books  are  included,  and  all  excepting  the 
one  on  Kreutzer  may  be  studied  profitably  by  every  student. 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 

SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


den  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning, the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 

Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr-soc. 

America  Forever  March 

One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 

The  Burning  of  Rome  March 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr.soc. 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published ; 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 

Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 

The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 
A  Signal  from  Mars  March 
A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 

Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  of  the  Fire»Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 
specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.  50c. 
E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 


ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians-Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

READ  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces -nam^d  above,  at  the  extra  re- 
duced’prices  named  below,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces*  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don't  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  1  ol  above  (postpaid)  •  • 

3  (  Including  the  above  named  I 

*  4  book  collection  of  32  pieces  V 

*•  6  t  FREE  j 


$  .25 
.60 
.75 
1.00 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  €0. 

46  West  28th  St..  New  Yeft 


INTERVALS,  CHORDS,  AND  EAR  TRAINING.  By  Jean  Parkman  Brown.  $1.00 

A  rudimentary  work  on  Harmony  and  Ear  Training  that  can  be  given  to 
the  youngest  pupils. 

HARMONY  SIMPLIFIED.  By  Francis  L.  York.  $1.00 

A  complete  outline  of  Harmony,  omitting  non-essentials. 

HARMONIC  ANALYSIS.  By  Benjamin  Cutter.  $1.25 

Teaches  the  practical  application  of  Harmony.  A  fitting  sequel  to  the 
above  or  any  work  on  Harmony. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  KREUTZER.  By  Benjamin  Cutter.  .75 

To  overcome  difficulties  of  fingering  and  bowing,  both  firm  and  bounding. 
Indispensable  to  violin  students. 

EAR  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL.  By  Carrie  A.  Alehin.  $1.00 

Designed,  through  training  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think 
in  tones,  so  that  he  may  sing,  name,  write,  and  play  what  he  hears. 

LESSONS  IN  MUSIC  FORM.  By  Percy  Goetschius.  $1.25 

A  knowledge  of  Form  is  necessary  to  intelligent  interpretation.  The  best 
work  on  the  subject  by  this  well-known  author. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  LATER 


NEW  BOOKS 

THE  SYMPHONY  SINCE  BEETHOVEN.  By  Felix  Weingartner.  Translated 

by  Maude  Barrows  Dutton.  $1.00 

The  authorized  translation  of  a  standard  German  work.  A  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  English  musical  literature. 

GUIDE  TO  PARSIFAL.  By  Richard  Aldrich.  $1.00 

The  origins  of  the  drama,  its  story,  and  an  analysis  of  the  music  with  the 
leading  motives  iu  notation.  With  eight  illustrations  of  scenes  from  the  drama. 


TTTF  <\TTTr)FNT,<\  MTT^If  ROOIC  A  blank  book  of  forty-eight  pages,  good  quality  paper,  with 
1  Ill-,  D 1  Ulzl-ii  I  o  1HUJ1V-  uuulx*  heavy  flexible  paper  covers,  and  cloth  back.  It  contains  the 
Rudiments  of  Music  by  Hans  Richter.  Each  leaf  is  perforated  so  as  to  be  easily  detachable.  Price,  I  5c. 
Special  discount  for  quantities. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  <£.  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  <£.  CO.,  Philadelphia 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  HOME  DEALER  OR  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  HOUSES 
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THE  ETUDE 


A  Christmas  Gift 

Sure  to  please  a.rvy  musical  friend,  would 
be  a  copy  of  our  "Edition  Wood”  volumes 
of  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT 
WORDS  or  CHOPIN  WALTZES,  bound 
handsomely  in  full  cloth  and  with  gilt  top 

In  consideration  of  the  Holiday 
Season  so  near  upon  us,  we  have 
decided  to  make  the  following 

SpecieJ  Offer 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS 
Complete,  Full  Cloth,  $2.00 
Special  HOLIDAY  PRICE,  $1.00 

Express  Charges  10  cents  extra 

The  Same  in  Paper— Price,  50c.,  and  postage  10c.  extra. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  as  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  have 
the  finest  edition  in  the  world.  The  volume  contains  the  entire 
forty-nine  songs,  also  an  excellent  half-tone  cut  of  the  composer, 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  All  of  the  numbers  may  be  had  separ¬ 
ately  in  sheet  form. 

CHOPIN  WALTZES 

Complete  (15  Waltzes),  Full  Cloth,  $1.50 
Special  HOLIDAY  PRICE,  75c. 

Express  Charges  8  cents  extra 
The  Same  in  Paper— Price,  25c.,  and  postage  7  cents 

One  of  the  finest  editions  of  these  well-known  works  ever 
issued.  Carefully  fingered,  finely  engraved,  and  printed  upon  the 
best  paper  procurable,  and  with  a  half-tone  portrait  of  the  com¬ 
poser  printed  in  color.  Special  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
■engraving  to  ha vsgood  turnings,  a  point  which  performers  will 
fully  appreciate.  All  of  the  numbers  may  be  had  separately  in 
sheet  form. 

We  consider  the  above  two  works  equal ,  if  not  superior ,  to 
any  editions  in  the  world,  and  we  feel  confident  that  teachers 
once  using  our  edition  will  take  no  other. 


^B.F.WOOD  COMPANY 


246  Summer  St. 
BOSTON 


6  East  17th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


JUST  ISSUED 


T  eacher's  Book 
of  Samples  : : : 


ENLARGED 


Up-to-Date  Piano  Teachers 

Should  have  in  their  studios  for  ready 
reference  a  copy  of  this  our  latest 
"THEMATIC  CATALOG  OF  EASY 
TEACHING  MUSIC.”  It  contains  the 
themes  of  276  choice  compositions  care¬ 
fully  graded,  and  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  guide  for  the  teacher  when  selecting 
a  composition  to  give  a  pupil. 

The  pieces  are  all  very  carefully  fingered 
and  phrased,  thus  saving  much  work 
for  the  teacher. 

Such  composers  as  Aletier ,  Brown , 

Ducelle ,  Eilenberg ,  Krogmann ,  Orth, 

Sartorio ,  and  others  are  represented  in 
this  catalog,  and  these  names  alone  are 
sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  musical 
worth  of  the  compositions. 

SENT  FREE  — FOR  THE  ASKING 


f^B.  F.WOOD 


MUSIC 

COMPANY 


246  Summer  St. 
BOSTON 


6  East  I7th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


BRAINARD’S 

LITTLE  STEPS 
IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Bright,  Melodious,  Easy  to  Play 

A  New  Book  Just  Issued. 

In  Preparatory,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

It  contains  twenty-one  of  the  best  pieces  in  their  grades,  by 
composers  well  known  through  their  excellent  and  popular  teach- 
iag  pieces. 

CONTENTS 

BEE  MARCH,  . . G.  C.  Miller. 

BON  VOYAGE  MARCH, . Adolph  Schroeder. 

(■  J-) E RE LL A  WALTZ, . Carl  Henschel. 

THE  FAIRIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

DANCING  ON  THE  GLADE . R.  Ferber. 

RSLt?.  MARCH,  .  . Adolph  Schroeder. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  WALTZ, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

EVENING  CHIMES, .  R  Ferber 

EVENING  LANDSCAPE . .  .  .  .  C.  Reinecke 

FAIRIES’ MINUET . Carl  Henschel. 

FRISKY  LITTLE  FIREFLIES, . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

LI  TTLE  FAIRY  WALTZ, . . L.  Streabbog. 

jyj^BCH, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA, 

(Arr.  by  Frederick  Weber), . H.  C.  Work. 

OLD  CLOCK, . . . Duncan  J.  Muir. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST . M.  H.  Cochran. 

ROCKING  CHAIR, . M.  H.  Cochran. 

SACK  WALTZ, . John  A.  Metcalf. 

SLUMBER  SONG . C.  Gurlitt. 

SUNNYSIDE  WALTZ, . F.  Marcelle. 

SWEET  VIOLETS, . F.  Marcelle. 

PRICE,  SO  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

BRAINARD’S 

PLAY  SONGS 

lust  from  the  press,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
twenty-one  dainty  songs  are  most  rhythmical,  melodious,  and  well 
named  ;  while  the  words  are  of  a  high  order  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious  kindergartners. 

A  Royal  Gift  Book, — mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $f  .00. 

Full  contents  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
Guide. 

A  POSTAL  CARD 

will  bring  to  your  door  Brainard’s  New  “  Teachers’  Guide." 
This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  thematized  and  descriptive  list 
of  about  one  hundred  new  easy  Teaching  Pieces,  from  the  easiest 
“  First  Piece  ”  through  Second  Grade  ;  together  with  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  continued  reference  and  aid  in  selecting  material  for  the 
different  and  varied  requirements  and  tasks  of  students  of  music. 

BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL  COMPANIONS 

Collection  of  New  and  Attractive  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  the 
Piano,  in  Easy  Grades. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
musical  instruction,  that  good  four-hand  pieces  are  indispensable 
as  teaching  material ;  being  particularly  effective  in  giving  pre¬ 
cision  in  technique  and  a  correct  idea  of  tempo.  In  offering  this 
volume,  “  Brainard’s  Musical  Companions,”  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  we  feel  confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  The  pieces 
have  been  carefully  graded,  arranged  especially  for  this  work,  and 
are  new,  melodious,  and  instructive. 

PRICE,  $1.00,  MAILED  POSTPAID, 

BRAINARD’S 

SHORT  JOURNEYS  IN  MUSIC-LAND 

Forty-six  New  and  Original  Copyright  Compositions, 
ranging  from  the  “  First  Step  ”  through  Second  Grade. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music  and  an 
ambition  to  produce  it.  Melodious  pieces  of  small  range  ean  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  elementary  grades. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS,  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

Birthday  Gems 

A  set  of  twelve  waltzes  by  the  most  popular 
composer  of  teaching  pieces  in  the  country 

CARL  HENSCHEL 

Teachers  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  set  with  their  pupils— 
very  melodious  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  being  a  waltz  for  every  month  of  the  year,  each  member 
of  the  family  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz.” 


ly  may  have  a  “  Birthday  Waltz. 

JANUARY  WALTZ . Garnet . $040 

Amethyst .  40 


FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


.  Bloodstone .  40 

.  Diamond .  40 

,  Emerald .  40 

•  Agate .  40 

.  Ruby .  40 

.  Sardonyx .  40 

.  Sapphire .  40 

.  Opal .  46 

Topaz .  40 

.  Turquoise .  40 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAQO, 


Valuable  Teaching  Material 


PUBLISHED  BY 


G.  SCHIR.MER. 

NEW  YORK 


RAFAEL  JOSEFFY.  School  of  Advanced  Piano 
Playing  (Exercises). 

Cloth,  $3.00  net . 

This  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  latest  word  on 
modern  pianoforte  technique.  It  will  rank  with  the 
famous  studies  by  Tausig,  but  follows  a  path  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  work  of  marvelous  ingenuity  and  thoroughness, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
hand  of  tjie  pianist  upon  the  keyboard  that  is  not  here 
fully  exploited  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to  its  complete 
mastery. 


The  Groundwork  of  the  Leschetizky  Method. 

Issued  __with  his  Approval  by  his  Assistant,  MALWINE 
BREE.  With  47  Illustrative  Cuts  of  Leschetizky's 
Hand,  T  ranslated  from  the  German  by 
DR.  TH.  BAKER. 

Cloth,  $2.00  net . 

“A  brilliant  exposition  of  his  personal  views”  is 
what  Theodor  Leschetizky  calls  Mme.  Bree’s  book.  It 
is  distinctly  practical,  yet  has  many  acute,  suggestive, 
witty  remarks  that  help  to  maintain  interest  throughout. 
Mme.  Bree  treats  of  the  attitude  at  the  piano,  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  hand,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  practical 
exercises  for  various  combinations  of  fingers  and  wrists, 
with  scales,  chords,  octaves,  arpeggios,  etc.,  etc.,  includ¬ 
ing  clear  photographic  reproductions  of  Leschetizky’ 
hand  in  executing  them.  Styles  of  touch,  the  pedal, 
fingering,  melody-playing,  tempo,  rhythm  and  arpeggio 
playing,  practice  and  study  are  treated  in  an  original 
manner.  '1  here  are  full  illustrations  in  musical  notation 
quotations  of  passages  from  classical  and  modern  piano¬ 
forte  works,  exemplifying  some  of  the  finer  and  subtler 
points  of  touch,  shading,  tempo,  and  the  numerous  other 
details  that  enter  into  interpretation. 


GEORGE  J.  HVSS  and  HENRY  HOLDEN  HVSS 
Condensed  Piano-Technics. 

Original  Analytical  Exercises  in  Double  Notes,  Scale-  and 
Arpeggio-forms  and  Trills. 

$ 1.50 . 

This  is  a  collection  of  special  and  original  technical 
exercises  which  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years’  teach 
ing  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  instructors  of  New 
York,  father  and  son.  They  are  especially  valuable  as 
containing  in  concentrated  form  and  in  the  smallest  com¬ 
pass  all  the  most  necessary  material  for  the  development 
of  a  correct  technical  groundwork  of  piano  p'aying. 


FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS.  Op.  43.  Wrist  and 
Forearm  Studies  in  Thirds,  Sixths  and  Octaves. 

$ 1.25 . 

Valuable  for  its  systematic  and  logical  development  of 
the  wrist  and  forearm  muscles.  The  pupil  is  made  first 
to  loosen  the  wrist  and  to  acquire  control  of  the  wrist 
muscles,  before  he  is  allowed  to  attempt  thirds,  sixths  or 
octaves,  and  is  carried  gradually  from  the  first  principles 
up  to  octave  playing  of  moderate  difficulty. 


ALEXANDER.  LAMBERT.  A  .Systematic  Course 
of  Studies  for  Pianoforte. 

In  3  Volumes,  each,  $1.00. 

Selected  from  the  works  of  the  great  writers,  and 
arranged  in  progressive  order. 


JAMES  H.  ROGERS.  Op.  40.  The  Development 
of  Velocity. 

I.  Scales.  II.  Arpeggios.  Each,  $1.25. 

Systematic  development  of  velocity,  as  regards  diatonic 
and  chromatic  scales  and  arpeggios.  These  studies  are 
adapted  for  pupils  of  the  medium  grade. 


ARTHVR  WHITING.  Pianoforte  Pedal  Studies. 

Part  I.  Elementary  Use  of  the  Damper-pedal. 

$1.50. 

A  series  of  practical  exercises  prefaced  by  exp'anatory 
notes,  and  treating  on  the  following  subjects  :  The  sus¬ 
tained  pedal ;  Studies  preparatory  to  the  legato  pedal  ; 
The  legato  pedal  ;  The  half-release  ;  The  staccato-touch 
with  pedal  ;  Various  use  of  the  pedal. 


Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  for  examination 
to  responsible  parties. 
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THE  ETUDE 


JUST  ISSUED! 

THE  RIGHTEOUS  BRANCH 

A  CHRISTMAS  CANTATA 


For  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  and  Organ 

By  H.  CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 

Op.  32 

PRICE,  60  CENTS 


1 


HAVE  just  finished  a  careful  examination  of  your 
cantata  and  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been  an 
experience  of  very  uncommon  pleasure  and  grati¬ 
fication.  In  this  cantata,  ‘The  Righteous  Branch,’ 
you  have  furnished  the  singing  community  with  a 
master  work  of  its  kind.  I  am  impressed  most  deeply 
of  all  by  the  genuine  and  constant  devotion  that  vitalizes 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  all  so  true,  so  dignified 
and  strong  and  wholesome.  Then  I  am  impressed  by  the 
melodiousness  of  your  music  ;  melody  that  is  so  pure  and 
full  of  both  grace  and  strength.  The  harmony  and  modu¬ 
lation  are  simply  masterly,  and  I  take  delight  in  the  plan 
and  splendid  execution,  or  application  of  the  ‘leading 
motive the  whole  skilful  contrapuntal  treatment ;  the 
wise  disposition  of  parts  (‘form’)  and  the  striking  rhyth¬ 
mic  design.  Because  of  these  merits  the  cantata,  as  a 
whole,  simply  must  be  profoundly  effective,  and  will 
doubtless  be  warmly  welcomed  by  those  who  crave  truly 
masterly  church  music.” 

PERCY  GOETSCHIUS. 


Almost  ex  Kindergarten  Method 

FIRST  STEPS 
IN  PIANOFORTE  STUDY 

Compiled  by  Theo.  Presser 
PRICE,  $1.00 

A  concise,  practical,  and  melodious  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  PIANO  PLAYING 

SOME  POINTS  OF  INTEREST : 

New  material.  Popular  and  yet  of  high  grade. 

Not  less  than  six  specialists  have  given  their  experience  to 
this  work  during  three  years. 

Graded  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  simply  as  to  be  almost  a 
kindergarten  method. 

It  will  take  a  child  through  the  first  nine  months  of  instruction 
in  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

To  teach  from  one  book  is  monotonous ;  it  f.as  become  the 
practice  among  the  best  teachers  to  change  instruction  books— it 
gives  breadth  to  one's  knowledge,  and  certainly  lightens  the 
drudgery.  So  give  this  new  book  a  trial. 

Let  us  send  it  to  you  “ON  SALE,”  Subject  to  Return 


THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher 
1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DEPENDABLE 
PIANO 

Over  half  a  century  of  experience,  combined  with 
capital,  has  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  piano,  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Back  of  its  high  position  in  the  piano  industry  are 
more  than  80,000  satisfied  purchasers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
believe  that  no  piano  could  gain  such  wonderful  popu¬ 
larity  as  these  figures  prove  unless  it  possessed  the 
highest  merit.  Examine  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  of  an 

EMERSON 

PIANO 

and  you  will  find  work  that  has  conscience  in  it — made 
on  honor,  as  the  saving  is.  Whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
spoken  of,  words  of  praise  are  always  used. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  plan  of  easy  payment 
system  for  the  asking.  Best  possible  prices  allowed  for 
old  pianos  in  exchange. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

192  Michigan  5ve.  120  Boylston  St, 

In  writing,  please  mention  The  Etude 


i 


1 


New  Christmas  Anthems 

BEACH,  MR.S.  H.  H.  A. 

Peace  on  Earth . $0.15 

(May  be  had  with  Violin  Obligato) 

BIRCH,  J.  EDGAR. 

Hark!  what  Mean  those  Holy  Voices  .  .12 

There  were  Shepherds  ....  .12 

DUNHAM,  HENRY  M. 

When  all  Things  were  in  Quiet  Silence  .16 

FOOTE,  ARTHUR 

O  Zion,  that  Bringest  Good  Tidings  .  .16 

LANSING,  A.  W. 

In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word  .  .  .12 

LYNES,  FRANK 

Behold  1  1  bring  You  Good  Tidings  .  .16 

ROGER-S,  JAS.  H. 

There  were  Shepherds  .  .  .  .  .12 

RUBNER.  CORNELIUS 

Hallelujah  1  Child  Jesus 

(Trio  Women's  Voices) 

SHACKLEY,  F.  N. 

Great  is  the  Lord  . . 12 


New  Christmas  Songs 

HANSCOM,  E.  W. 

Bright  in  the  East . 60 

LYNES,  FRANK 

Redeemer,  Saviour,  Lordl  ...  .50 

RUBNER,  CORNELIUS 

Hallelujah,  Child  Jesus  ...  .50 

TWO  KEYS  EACH 


New  Compositions  for  the  Organ 

WM.  D.  AICMSTR.ONG 

6  Compositions 

Op.  60 

Introduction  a.nd  Fughetto,  Prelude,  Ca-rvzorvette-, 
Cbora.1  Fugue,  Pa.stora.le,  Evening  Song  *,  *. 

PR.ICE,  75  CENTS 


ARTHUR.  FOOTE 
Suite  in  D  for  the  Orga^rv 
Op.  54 

PRICE,  $1.00 


Complete  Catalogues  of  Organ  Music 
1  CC.  and  Anthems,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  con¬ 
taining  Portraits  of  American  and  Foreign  Composers. 


ArtKvir  P.  Schmidt 


BOSTON  LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  St.  136  Fifth  Avenue 


- - - - -  - - - - - - - — - - 

The  Modern  Graded  Piano  Course 

EDITED  BY 

THOMAS  TAPPER^ 

THIS  COURSE  CONSISTS  OF 

SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  GRADED  STUDIES.  TWO  HANDS 
SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  GRADED  PIECES.  TWO  HANDS 

THREE  TEACHERS’  MANUALS 

FOUR  BOOKS  OF  GRADED  PIANO  PIECES.  FOUR  HANDS 


A  Few  Leading  Characteristics: 

1.  It  permits  and  assists  the  application  of  any  “Method.” 

2.  It  is  the  only  course  which  recognizes  the  necessity  for 

Lessons  in  Music  Theory  (Dictation,  Melody,  Form,  Har¬ 
mony),  and  actually  provides  them. 

3.  Its  grading  is  so  arranged  from  I  to  VII  that  virtuoso  works 

lie  beyond  Grade  VII. 

4.  All  music  forms  are  outlined  and  described. 

5.  Memory  aids  are  given  on  the  basis  of  Form  construction. 

6.  Especial  care  is  taken  in  the  training  of  the  Left  hand. 

7.  All  distinctive  features  of  music  composition  are  developed 

from  Grade  to  Grade. 

8.  An  unusual  variety  of  authoritative  authorship  is  found  in 

every  volume. 

9.  All  technical  terms  and  signs  are  accurately  explained  where 

they  actually  occur  in  the  music. 

10.  It  is  the  FIRST  Graded  Piano  Course  which  presents  all  the 

essentials  of  music  education :  Music  Thought,  Music 
Reading,  Music  Playing,  Music  Memory,  Music  Writing. 

11.  Hence  it  is  the  FIRST  Graded  Piano  Course  which  aims  at 

COMPLETE  MUSICIANSHIP. 


Correspondence  regarding  this  Course,  its  Introduction,  and  Use  is  invited  from 

Schools,  Teachers,  and  Students 
On  request  volumes  will  be  sent  for  examination 

PRICE  PER  GRADE  :  :  ONE  DOLLAR 
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WEIMAR^The  German  Athens 


BY  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 


In  a  letter  written  to  Edward  von  Liszt  in  1878 
Franz  Liszt  said:  “For  thirty  years  past  I  have  been 
inerustated  into  the  Royal  House  of  Weimar  and 
shall  remain  faithful  to  it.”  This  single  sentence  con¬ 
tains  the  sole  reason  for  Weimar’s  literary  and 
musical  renown, — “the  Royal  House  of  Weimar.” 
The  town  itself,  while  interesting,  is  so  only  through 
its  connection  with  such  celebrities  as  Goethe,  Schil¬ 
ler,  Liszt,  Wagner,  Herder,  Wieland,  and  others.  It 
has  none  of  the  medieval  charm 
of  Munich  or  Wurzburg,  none  of 
the  art  treasures  of  Dresden, 
none  of  the  bustling  activity  of 
Leipzig,  none  of  the  prismatic 
gaiety  of  Paris,  and  none  of  the 
imperial  splendor  of  Berlin  or 
Vienna.  Taken  all  in  all, 

Weimar,  shorn  of  its  literary  and 
musical  memories,  would  be  less 
attractive  than  hundreds  of  Ger¬ 
man  cities  of  which  the  American 
public  never  hears. 

Before  the  Duke  of  Karl  Au¬ 
gust  in  1775  persuaded  Goethe  to 
make  Weimar  his  home  the  city 
was  practically  unknown.  It 
was  a  small,  walled  town  with 
little  architectural,  commercial, 
or  political  attractiveness.  That 
the  beginning  of  Weimar’s  fame 
was  due  to  Goethe  is  indisput¬ 
able.  Few  persons  think  of 
Goethe  other  than  as  a  poet;  but 
his  political  importance  to  the 
State  of  Weimar  was  of  enor¬ 
mous  consequence,  particularly 
through  his  benign  influence  over 
the  young  duke,  who  was,  to  say 
the  least,  a  weak  and  vascillat- 
ing  ruler,  yet  an  impulsive  and 
rash  young  man.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  Goethe  that  the  Court 
Theater  was  established  in  1791, 
later  to  become  of  such  universal 
educational  value  through  Liszt’s  liberal  policy  in 
producing  the  works  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  that 
great  master  saw  only  “failure”  written  in  indelible 
letters  across  the  path  of  his  future.  The  magnetic 
personality  of  Goethe  as  poet,  philosopher,  states¬ 
man,  and  man  drew  to  Weimar  hundreds  of  followers 
and  admirers,  some  of  whom  made  mere  pilgrimages 
and  others  permanent  homes.  Such  men  as  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Carlisle,  Herder,  Schiller,  Southey,  Heine, 
Wordsworth,  Wieland,  and  even  Napoleon  were 
among  those  who  came  to  pay  homage  to  the  founder 
of  the  “German  Athens.” 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  coming  of  Franz 
Liszt,  in  1849,  that  Weimar  attained  very  great  mu¬ 
sical  renown.  Previous  to  his  advent  in  Weimar 
Liszt  had  achieved  his  international  reputation  as  a 
pianist  of  almost  supernatural  ability.  His  work  as 
a  conductor  was  not  so  well  known,  but  his  policy 
soon  became  definitely  outlined.  The  incessant  ac¬ 
tivity  which  he  displayed  in  producing  new  and  “de¬ 
spised”  masterpieces  was  continued  for  ten  long  and 


exciting  years.  Finally  the  animosity  of  the  ignorant 
public,  incited  by  Liszt’s  personal  enemies,  grew  and 
grew  until  it  exploded  in  1859  with  the  memorable 
performance  of  Cornelius’  “Barber  of  Bagdad.”  Thus 
it  was  that  the  people  of  Weimar  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  Grand  Duke’s 
munificence  in  bringing  to  their  midst  the  world's 
greatest  pianist.  Little  wonder  that  the  master  did 
not  return  to  make  Weimar  his  home  until  1870.  His 


affection  for  the  ducal  family  was  very  pronounced, 
and,  as  one  of  the  writer’s  teachers  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Liszt  for  sdven  years,  has  said:  “Liszt 
was  never  happier  than  when  at  the  famous  court 
marriage  which  took  place  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wart- 
burg  in  Eisenach.” 

It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  Liszt  en¬ 
couraged  a  movement  to  start  a  music  school  in 
Weimar.  Besieged  as  he  was,  with  music  students 
from  all  over  the  civilized  world,  it  was  but  natural 
that  his  thoughts  should  turn  to  such  an  educational 
institution.  Accordingly,  in  1872,  the  “Weimar  Or¬ 
chestral  School”  was  started  under  the  direction  of 
Miiller-Hartung,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Franz 
Liszt. 

Up  to  this  time  no  German  music  school  had  made 
sufficient  provision  for  the  education  of  orchestral 
players,  particularly  wind  instrument  players.  The 
Conservatory  at  Paris  had  already  provided  for  this 
branch  of  musical  work  and  the  Austrian  Music 
Schools  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  modeled  after  that  of 


Paris,  had  made  similar  provisions.  The  Orchestral 
School  at  Weimar  started  with  fourteen  pupils,  and 
the  lessons  were  given  in  three  rooms  of  the  old  pal¬ 
ace  devoted  to  that  purpose.  In  1876  piano,  solo 
singing,  harmony,  and  choral  singing,  as  well  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  children,  were  added  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  In  1884  the  first  opera  was  given 
by  the  pupils.  It  was  the  “Nachtlager  of  Granada.” 
Thus  it  is  that  this  school  became  the  first  music 
school  in  Germany  which  could  properly  be  called  an 
opera  school.  Eight  new  rooms  were  added  and  vari¬ 
ous  alterations  made  at  that  time.  These  additions 
to  the  building  have  not  been  materially  increased 
since  then.  The  school  building  as  it  stands  now  is 
very  inadequate,  and  its  dinginess  must  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  discouraging  to  the  American  student  who 
travels  to  Weimar  with  high  hopes.  It  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  conservatories  of  Dresden  and  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  this  respect,  and  not  with 
those  possessing  fine  modern 
plants,  such  as  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
Frankfurt,  Vienna,  and  Munich. 
The  equipments  and  buildings 
of  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Stutt¬ 
gart  would  look  ridiculous,  in¬ 
deed,  beside  those  of  many  of  our 
new  American  music  colleges. 

There  is,  however,  at  Weimar 
a  spirit  of  progress  among  the 
teachers  that  is  not  to  be 
daunted  by  a  poor  equipment. 
What  may  be  lacking  in  build¬ 
ings,  a  fine  stage,  a  splendid  or¬ 
gan,  etc.,  is,  in  a  sense,  made 
up  by  the  personal  inspiration 
of  those  who  are  working  for 
the  institution’s  success.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
institution  will  ever  regain  the 
celebrity  it  enjoyed  during  the 
life  of  Liszt,  until  it  is  rehabili¬ 
tated  by  such  another  master. 
Liszt,  however,  acted  more  as  a 
patron  than  as  a  teacher  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school.  Since 
the  tendency  of  the  royal  house 
of  Weimar  at  the  present  time  is 
reported  to  be  practical  rather 
than  artistic,  it  would  seem  that 
the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
school  is  distant.  The  school  is, 
furthermore,  not  protected  by 
the  “State  Teacher’s  Pension  Sys¬ 
tem”  such  as  exists  in  Bavaria.  The  renowned  com¬ 
poser  and  theorist,  Meyer-Olbersleben,  refused  the  call 
to  the  directorship  of  the  School  at  Weimar  for  this, 
among  other  reasons. 

The  Work  of  the  School. 

The  courses  at  the  Weimar  School  vary  in  length 
from  two  to  five  years.  During  the  twenty-five  years 
ending  in  1897  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pupils  had  been  registered  at  this  insti¬ 
tution.  The  directors  of  the  institution  kindly  pro¬ 
vided  the  present  writer  with  a  collection  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  lists  of  educational  material  used  at 
the  conservatory  during  the  same  period.  It  would 
seem  from  these  that  the  chamber  music  work  ac¬ 
complished  has  been  superior  in  extent  and  character 
to  that  accomplished  at  any  other  German  music 
school.  The  orchestral  and  oratorio  programs  given 
have  also  been  very  comprehensive  and  representa¬ 
tive.  The  quality  of  the  work  in  these  branches 
has  been  said  by  critics  to  be  particularly  excellent. 
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The  attention  given  to  wind  instrument  solos  and 
special  work  upon  the  various  orchestral  instruments 
is  certainly  -extraordinary.  In  many  institutions 
visited  by  the  writer  of  this  article  the  wind  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  school  orchestra  have  usually  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  players  from  the  outside,  usually  from  local 
military  bands.  But  here  is  a  school  which  can  point 
to  many  students  capable  of  performing  solos  upon 
wind  instruments.  Students  desiring  to  study  the 
resources  of  the  orchestra  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
way  are  strongly  advised  to  enter  either  the  Weimar 
or  the  Wtirzburg  Music  Schools.  Both  are  limited 
in  attendance  and,  as  in  the  smaller  American  col¬ 
leges,  the  student  is  likely  to  receive  more  direct 
personal  instruction  than  in  the  larger  institutions 
or  universities.  Seventy  of  the  graduates  of  Weimar 
have  filled  positions  as  orchestral  conductors  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  foreign  lands,  among  them  Mr.  Arthur 
Claassen,  director  of  several  great  American  Ssinger- 
fests.  In  later  years,  however,  the  School  at  Wurz¬ 
burg,  by  reason  of  governmental  support  and  the 
absence  of  a  court  theater  at  which  the  music  school 
teachers  usually  play,  has  somewhat  excelled  the 
Weimar  Music  School  in  the  superiority  of  its  stu¬ 
dent  orchestra. 

The  operas  essayed  by  the  students  have  not  been 
very  numerous,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the 
performances  are  said  to  have  been  wholly  creditable. 
Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute”  has  been  given  and  others 
of  like  difficulty.  Many  of  the  larger  music  schools 
now  display  lists  of  operas  performed  by  students, 
which  are  far  more  comprehensive  and  pretentious 
than  that  published  by  the  Weimar  School.  Although 
this  school  ostensibly  makes  a  specialty  of  train¬ 
ing  students  for  the  stage  as  tvell  as  for  the  opera, 
its  practical  machinery  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that 
of  some  of  the  more  modern  schools.  By  this  1 
mean  that  the  stage  and  scenery  used  by  the  students 
for  purposes  of  practical  rehearsals  are  antiquated 
and  of  practically  very  little  value.  Although  the 
stage  facilities  are  quite  equal  to  those  at  the  larger 
conservatories  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt,  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  in  any  way  with  those  of  Vienna  or, 
more  particularly,  the  new  High  School  at  Berlin, 
which  possesses  a  stage  calculated  to  arouse  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  all  who  have  had  practical  experience  in 
stagecraft.  It  seems  regretable  that  the  faculty 
should  be  so  hampered  in  this  connection,  as  its 
spirit  is  thoroughly  progressive.  Among  the  well- 
known  teachers  employed  is  the  rising  composer  and 
theorist  Karl  Rorieh,  who  in  recent  years  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  conservatory’s  affairs.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  department  of  counterpoint,  har¬ 
mony,  choral  singing,  musical  history,  and  orchestra. 
One  notable  feature  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  the 
past  has  been  the  performance  of  students’  composi¬ 
tions  for  orchestra.  The  list  shown  to  the  writer 
in  Weimar  was  extraordinarily  long,  and  indicates 
the  elevated  plane  which  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  pursue  in  their  work  in  musical  composition.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  small  institutions  the 
student  is  much  more  likely  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  how  his  orchestral  essays  sound  than  he 
would  in  one  of  the  larger  schools  with  an  attendance 
verging  upon  the  thousand  mark.  This  fact  has  sent 
many  students  to  Weimar  and  Wurzburg.  The  school 
has  now  about  two  hundred  scholars.  The  courses 
of  study  are  arranged  with  masterly  foresight.  In 
fact,  the  lesson  plan  is  laid  out  witli  a  minuteness 
and  understanding  that  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  directors.  What  each  student  is  supposed  to  do 
each  week  during  his  entire  course  is  indicated,  and 
students  who  fall  below  a  certain  standard  are  dis¬ 
missed. 

Conditions  of  Entrance. 

The  qualifications  for  entrance  differ  materially 
from  those  of  many  German  schools.  They  are  in  the 
Orchestral  School,  Lower  Division:  (1)  pronounced 
musical  ability  sense  of  hearing  (musical  ear)  and 
time;  (2)  some  ability  to  play  one  of  the  orchestral 
instruments;  (3)  written  permission  of  parents  to 
pursue  a  professional  course  (how  many  great  mu¬ 
sicians  would  this  provision  have  excluded — Handel, 
Schumann,  and  numerous  others!);  (4)  a  certificate 
relating  to  previous  general  educational  work. 

Higher  Division:  (1)  finished  ability  (Fertigkeit)  to 
play  the  orchestral  instrument  selected;  (2)  ability  to 
play  Cramer’s  etudes  on  the  piano;  (3)  general 
knowledge  of  musical  harmony;  (4)  ability  to  sing 
at  sight;  (5)  general  education  sufficient  to  pass  the 
so-called  “artist’s  examination.”  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  demand  for  general  culture,  tending 
to  make  the  musician  a  much  broader  person,  is 
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recognized  among  musicians  of  modem  Germany. 
Few  musicians  attain  much  prominence  in  the  Father- 
land  who  have  not,  as  they  say,  “visited  a  gymna¬ 
sium”  (or  high  school).  The  day  of  the  musical  ig¬ 
noramus  is  rapidly  ending. 

The  qualifications  for  the  music  school  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  orchestral  school,  except  that 
all  vocalists  are  expected  to  possess  “exceptionally 
rich,  natural  voices.”  To  enter  the  upper  division, 
the  pianistic  applicant  must  play  among  other 
things,  the  etudes  of  Moscheles,  and  must  have 
studied  harmony  as  far  as  and  including  “sevenths.” 

Terms. 

The  terms  for  tuition  are  very  low,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  European  music  schools,  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  in  this  connection  that  many  things  go  to 
contribute  toward  making  the  rates  charged  really 
very  little  different  from  those  received  for  a  similar 
amount  of  musical  instruction  in  America.  The 
American  teacher  realizes  the  necessity  of  making 
his  work  as  concise  and  succinct  as  possible.  The 
European  teacher  expects  the  pupil  to  study  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  and  imparts  his  knowledge 
at  a  rate  very  much  slower  than  that  of  his  American 
colleague.  Moreover,  the  pupil  is  rarely  if  ever  in 
a  “private”  class,  but  must  share  the  lesson  hour 
with  three,  four,  and  often  as  many  as  sixteen  others. 
Considering  the  rate  of  exchange  and  various  other 
conditions  which  have  been  intimated  in  the  previous 
articles  in  this  series,  the  rates  are  really  very  lit¬ 
tle  if  at  all  different  from  those  charged  by  the  aver¬ 
age  “good  teacher”  in  the  United  States.  So  the 
yearly  tuition  fee  of  from  one  hundred  and  sixty 
to  three  hundred  marks  cannot  properly  be  estimated 
until  one  recognizes  the  foregoing  conditions.  Wind 
instruments,  violins,  etc.,  can  be  rented  in  Weimar 
for  seven ty-five  cents  a  year.  Pupils  are  allowed 
one  hour’s  practice  daily  upon  one  of  the  school 
pianos. 

The  usual  amusing  regulations  with  which  German 
institutions  are  so  heavily  burdened  obtain  here,  and 
are  seriously  placarded  in  a  manner  liable  to  cause 
suspicion  of  the  average  German  teacher’s  sense  of 
humor.  “Pupils,”  for  instance,  “are  forbidden  to 
leave  their  music  at  home,”  and  the  usual  awe-com¬ 
pelling  code  of  punishments  is  not  absent.  Although 
there  is  still  much  in  German  music  methods  that 
we  can  examine  with  profit,  there  is  much  that  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  without. 

Advantages. 

What  the  future  of  Weimar  may  be  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  solely  by  the  tendency  of  the  ducal  house. 
The  city  itself  shows  signs  of  recent  expansion,  but 
it  can  never  become  such  a  center  as  is  Berlin, 
Munich,  or  Leipzig.  It  should  not,  however,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  musical  and  literary  mausoleum,  since 
the  music  workers  there  are  almost  all  vigorous,  ac¬ 
tive,  competent  men,  handicapped  not  only  by  an  in¬ 
adequate  practical  equipment,  but  also  by  the  great 
renown  of  the  former  progressive  period  of  the  town 
by  which  all  of  their  efforts  must  of  necessity  be 
measured. 

The  pupils  at  this  school  have  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  for  attending  the  Court  Opera  and  concerts 
for  which  they  are  provided  weekly  with  free  tickets. 
Competent  pupils  have  also  an  opportunity  to  act 
small  parts  in  the  Court  Opera.  The  famous  old 
opera  house  here  is  a  greater  monument  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  musical  activity  of  the  town  man  is  the 
Fiirsten  Gruft,  or  Princes’  Grave  of  Weimar,  which 
they  fondly  call  “the  German  Westminster  Abbey.” 
This  is  the  scene  of  the  reajized  dreams  of  Wagner, 
Liszt,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  many  others. 

The  writer  has  said  nothing  of  the  hundreds  ot 
“Liszt  students”  who  have  since  grown  sufficiently 
famous  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  reflect  some 
of  the  light  that  burned  in  Weimar  during  the  life 
of  the  great  “Wizard  of  the  keyboard.”  These  pupils 
have  given  so  many  and  such  accurate  reports  of 
that  phase  of  life  in  Weimar  that  any  addition  would 
be  redundant.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  may  come 
when  a  new  Weimar  may  arise  from  the  old,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  glorious  traditions  of  its  splendid  past. 


Music  demands  and  creates  great  men  and  women 
in  order  to  deliver  its  message.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this,  the  youngest,  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  fine  arts:  it  employs  the  greatest  number  of 
talented  persons  in  furthering  its  cause.  —  Leo  E. 

Eaendelman. 
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BY  FAY  SIMMONS  DAVIS. 


One  day,  during  a  moment  of  depression,  I  came 
across  these  words:  “Men  are  often  capable  of 
greater  things  than  they  perform.  They  are  sent 
into  the  world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw 
to  their  fullest  extent.”  I  recalled  my  own  short¬ 
comings  and  knew  that  the  words  were  true.  I 
asked  myself:  “What  should  be  our  bills  of  credit?” 
and  the  answer  came,  “Nobility  and  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose,  unselfishness,  helpfulness,  a  broad  education, 
and  an  ability  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Com¬ 
bine  all  these  with  fine  business  principles  and  present 
your  credentials  at  the  bank  of  life,  and  full  value 
will  be  given  in  return.”  We  allow  life’s  little 
troubles  to  depreciate  these  “bills  of  credit”  just  at 
the  vital  moment  when  they  should  be  ours  to  com¬ 
mand.  George  Eliot  once  said :  “If  we  were  stronger, 
circumstances  must  be  weaker.”  This  is  true  only 
because  we  do  not  know  our  possibilities  and  re¬ 
sources.  Discover  and  use  them  and  the  results  will 
be  reversed.  We  are  all  working  for  success.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  a  big  word  with  a  big  meaning.  It  can  only 
be  gained  by  a  combination  of  forces  within  and 
without, — our  “bills  of  credit”  again.  To  discover 
these  and  to  use  them  wisely  should  be  our  aim. 

Our  Opportunity. 

Note  is  the  time  to  perform  the  “great  things”  of 
which  we  are  capable.  A  new  term  has  opened  for 
us  teachers.  The  doors  of  effort  which  we  so  wearily 
closed  behind  us  last  June  we  now  push  open  with 
the  eagerness  born  of  new  strength,  freshened  ideals, 
and  renewed  ambitions.  Once  again  within  the 
Temple  of  Music  we  feel  that  we  can  conquer  all 
things  and  draw  to  the  “fullest  extent”  of  our  “bills 
of  credit.” 

Helps. 

As  you  start  out  in  your  work,  it  would  be  well 
to  apply  to  yourselves  and  to  your  work  these  ten 
commandments  which  I  herewith  give  unto  you. 
Just  as  surely  as  the  following  of  the  ten  sacred 
commandments  will  direct  and  ennoble  your  social 
and  domestic  lives,  so  will  the  observance  of  these 
musical  ones  leave  as  deep  an  impress  upon  the 
results  of  your  every  professional  endeavor. 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  are  properly  equipped  for  your 
profession. 

2.  Be  sure  that  you  have  perfect  control  over  your¬ 
self. 

3.  Endeavor  to  know  your  pupil’s  temperament  as 
well  as  his  musical  needs. 

4.  Respect  and  direct  his  individuality. 

5.  Aim  to  possess  tact  as  well  as  wisdom,  for  it  is 
more  necessary. 

6.  Be  faithful  in  all  things  great  and  small. 

7.  Do  not  covet  your  neighbor’s  pupil,  nor  his 
church  position,  nor  anything  else  that  is  his. 

8.  Speak  of  him  as  you  would  have  him  speak  of 
you  or  speak  not  at  all. 

9.  Prove  a  musical  magnet  of  increasing  attraction 
to  all  about  you. 

10.  Never  “look  behind  you  for  an  hour,”  but 
study  constantly  and  “walk  in  power.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  commandments  are 
the  two  “Know  your  profession  and  know  your 
pupil.”  An  engineer,  before  he  leaves  his  station 
with  the  train  bearing  many  lives  for  whose  safety 
he  is  responsible,  first  feels  sure  of  himself  and  the 
route  he  is  to  take,  and  he  knows  his  engine.  This 
confidence  gives  him  a  clear  brain  and  steady  nerves. 
He  “looks  ahead”  and  watches,  and  understands  all 
signals  and  signs  in  order  that  he  may  safely  reach 
the  terminal  of  his  passengers’  journey.  We  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  as  sure  to  know  “our  engine” — our  pro¬ 
fession — and  to  start  our  train  bearing  our  precious 
charges  from  the  right  station,  and  land  them  in  the 
right  place,  facing  in  the  right  direction.  We  must 
know  their  limitations  as  well  as  their  possibilities. 
We  must  recognize  and  follow  “signs  and  signals” 
of  temperament  that  no  danger  may  result  to  their 
career  because  of  our  ignorance. 

A  music  teacher’s  calling  is  a  sacred  one.  All  the 
light  shining  from  his  character  and  all  the  wealth 
imparted  to  others  will  some  day  reflect  beautifully 
upon  his  life  work.  Was  it  not  Carlyle  who  said: 
“Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do,  is  my  kingdom”? 
We  teachers  are  kings  and  queens,  our  studios  are 
our  kingdoms,  our  pupils  are  our  subjects,  and  some 
day,  when  we  reach  the  great  Throne  we  shall  be 
asked  what  we  have  done  for  “even  the  least  of  these.” 


WAKE  UP! 


BY  EDWARD  HALE,  A.M. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  once  asked  how  to 
deal  with  a  congregation  which  manifested  a  rooted 
disposition,  especially  in  summer,  to  go  to  sleep  dur¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  He  replied,  characteristically:  “All 
1  can  say  about  it,  brethren,  is  that  in  Plymouth 
church  we  find  a  very  successful  method.  The  sexton 
has  orders,  if  anybody  is  seen  asleep  in  the  church, 
to  go  into  the  pulpit  and  wake  up  the  minister.” 

The  Journal  of  Education  wonders  whether  there 
is  not  here  a  hint  for  the  teacher,  and  The  Etude 
whether  the  hint  does  not  apply  to  the  music  teacher. 

Mr.  Beecher  could  always  be  depended  upon,  in 
these  flashes  of  his,  to  say  more  than  a  merely  bright 
thing.  And  here,  as  usual,  he  has  in  a  single  phrase 
unleashed  the  whole  essential  truth  of  the  matter. 
The  teacher  of  music — to  get  right  down  to  our  par¬ 
ticular  topic — is  commonly  human  enough  (in  the 
“worser”  sense  of  that  abused  word)  to  hate  to  shoul¬ 
der  the  full  responsibility  of  his  own  failures.  He 
would  rather  believe  that  a  good  share  of  it  belongs 
to  the  other  party.  Mr.  Beecher  saw  clearly  enough 
tJiat  it  didn’t.  He  had  a  message  to  deliver,  interest¬ 
ing  enough,  he  knew,  to  command  the  attention  of 
any  man,  and  if  it  did  not,  then  he  knew  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  way  he  delivered  it. 

I  am  sure  he  would  have  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  teacher  of  music:  “You  are  the  educational 
representative  of  a  heavenly  art  dea  to  all  men. 
precious  and  thrilling  to  the  universal  human  heart. 
When  it  fails  to  touch  and  enthrall  that  heart,  then 
you  are  to  blame.  Either  you  are  not  a  musician  or 
you  are  not  a  teacher,  or  you  are  neither.  But 
the  heart  is  right  and  sound.” 

To  such  a  proposition  we  must  in  the  main  give 
assent.  If  we  know  anything  about  teaching,  really, 
we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  at  bottom  we 
are  accountable  for  the  failure  of  a  pupil.  Not,  to 
be  sure,  his  failure  to  accomplish  some  extravagant 
purpose  beyond  the  reach  of  his  capacity,  but  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  the  thing  in  music  he  ought  to  do,  be  the 
musician  his  gifts  warrant  his  being.  Here,  paren¬ 
thetically,  is  a  principle  in  our  teacinng  about  which 
we  must  be  very  clear.  We  must  know  the  trick  of 
sizing  up  one  pupil  and  then  resolutely  setting  him 
at  his  own  legitimate  task.  He,  with  his  profound 
ignorance  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  achieving  of 
eminence,  would  any  time  set  out  to  rival  the  great 
masters.  We  all  remember  the  concrete  cases.  Now. 
one  duty  is,  with  such  tact  as  to  quench  no  spark  of 
the  pupil’s  ardor,  to  let  him  come  to  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  chances,  to  measure  justly  his  gilts  against 
his  limitations;  and  we  must  hold  him  steadily  in 
the  right,  reasonable  path.  But  now  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  enterprise  we  must  be  truly  alive;  alive 
enough  to  kindle  any  stuff  around  us  that  has  any 
trace  of  the  right  chemistry  in  it,  into  more  life. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  communicate  anything  to  the 
pupil,  it  is  himself.  If  he  can  give  his  pupil  nothing 
better  than  “instruction”  his  nearest,  obvious  service 
to  his  generation  would  consist  in  renting  his  studio 
and  retiring  to  private  life.  Unless,  indeed,  he  can 
achieve  the  necessary  reformation— or  resurrection, 
one  might  better  say — to  new  or  more  life.  And  here 
we  have  the  real,  vital  consideration.  How  shall  the 
teacher  wake  up?  The  initiative,  of  course,  belongs 
to  him.  There  is  no  one  to  wake  him.  It  is  his  own 
business  to  get  himself  in  contact  with  the  things 
and  the  truths  that  possess  the  virtue  of  awakening 
the  human  soul  and  setting  it  on  fire.  This  is  no 
pastime,  nor  anything,  but  deep,  serious  business. 
And  yet  glorious  business  too,  as  they  that  have 
undertaken  it  know.  Life,  and  then  music  as  a  part 
of  life:  these  are  the  themes.  It  seems,  as  I  write,  so 
easy  and  so  useless  to  say  these  things.  They  are  so 
great  and  so  hard  to  actualize  in  the  hurried  routine 
of  daily  experience,  and  they  have  been  said  so  often. 
Suppose  I  should  talk  to  some  reader  who  is  in  dead 
earnest  about  his  work  something  on  this  wise: 

You  and  I  are  teachers,  and  when  some  fuller  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  meaning  of  our  work  comes  over 
us  we  are  conscious  of  a  sharp  sense  of  our  unfitness 
to  do  it  ideally.  What  does  such  an  experience 
prompt  you  to  do?  You  realize,  of  course,  as  I  do, 
that  we  ourselves  are  the  real  problem.  We  could 
risk  our  teaching  if  we  could  risk  ourselves.  Fine 
teaching,  we  know,  infers  the  possession  of  every  trait 
of  fine  manhood  and  womanhood.  And  we  know 
that  these  traits  come  first,  in  order  of  time  and  of 
importance. 
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The  genus  teacher  must  precede  the  species  teacher. 
In  a  deep  sense  musicianship  is  incidental.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  common  im¬ 
pression,  that  musicianship,  of  any  order  whatsoever, 
qualifies  the  possessor  of  it  to  teach  music.  The  man 
or  woman  must  wake  up  before  the  teacher  can  come 
into  being. 

Do  you,  then,  devote  some  part  of  each  day  to  the 
task  of  making  yourself  a  complete,  live  man  or  wo¬ 
man?  I  read  some  pages,  last  night,  of  Carl  Snyder’s 
"New  Conceptions  in  Science”;  a  fresh  sense  of  this 
amazing  earth-drama  in  which  I  am  acting  a  part 
— the  issue  of  it  was  a  fresh  resolve  to  act  it  well. 

A  few  moments  are  enough,  if  you  use  them  well, 
to  carry  yourself  up  out  of  any  mean,  contracted 
estimate  of  your  life  and  work  and  fire  you  with  the 
purpose  to  be  more  worthy  of  it.  And  there  is  no 
better  ambition  for  us  to  entertain  at  any  moment 
than  to  be  fully  worthy  of  the  work  we  are  at  that 
moment  doing. 

I  must  not  prolong  this  discussion.  But  I  should 
like  to  add  one  practical  suggestion:  make  a  brief 
inventory  of  the  considerations  which  you  have  found 
are  able  to  wake  you  up,  and  once  a  day  spend  a 
quiet  half  hour  with  them.  It  will  pay. 


THE  CRANKY  PUPIL. 


BY  J.  S.  VAN  CLEVE. 


The  epithet  “cranky”  has  graduated  from  the  slang 
into  the  colloquial  rank,  and  from  that  into  the  post¬ 
graduate  dignity  of  established  English.  A  “cranky” 
person  is  like  the  crank  of  a  machine — one  who 
changes  direction  in  a  line  widely  removed  from  a 
straight  line. 

The  problems  which  face  the  piano  teacher  who 
strives  to  conduct  a  flock  of  private  pupils  through 
the  meadows  of  art  are  perplexing  and  many.  And 
worst  of  them  all  is  the  whimsicality  and  petulant 
feebleness  of  the  student.  The  mind  of  a  pupil  is 
not  a  piece  of  quiet,  golden,  fragrant  beeswax,  ready 
to  grow  plastic  from  the  imparted  warmth  of  the 
teacher’s  enthusiasm;  but  it  more  often  resembles 
a  capricious  lump  of  soft  Indiarubber,  which  both 
yields  and  resists. 

While  engaged  in  conversation  recently  with  a 
lady  who  has  been  for  many  years  just  such  a  private 
piano  teacher,  she  detailed  to  me  quite  fully  the  case 
of  a  certain  pupil  who  had  proved  flighty,  capricious, 
and  unsatisfactory,  despite  years  of  patient  and  stren¬ 
uous  endeavor.  One  of  this  girl’s  complaints  was 
that  many  teachers  talk  too  much.  She  had  gone 
from  this  one  to  that  one,  staying  six  months  or  a 
year,  at  first  confident  that  the  true  instructor  was 
at  last  found,  then  gradually  cooling  till  the  next 
loudly  trumpeted  professor  arrived,  when  she  shifted 
her  allegiance  again.  She  was  much  like  a  certain 
contingent  of  all  religious  movements,  who,  like  the 
wheat  in  the  parable,  being  planted  in  shallow 
ground,  spring  up  readily,  but  are  withered  by  the  sun 
as  soon  as  it  is  risen.  The  girl  in  question  was  not 
only  an  extreme  case  of  unsteady  nerves,  but  was 
an  equally  aggravated  case  of  self-conceit.  The  com¬ 
plaint  she  made  was,  however,  one  of  those  remarks 
which  contain  both  truth  and  error.  There  is  a  grain 
of  truth  wrapped  inside  the  envelope  of  arrogance 
and  stupidity  which  the  remark  revealed. 

It  is  a  matter  demanding  grave  reflection  from  each 
teacher  to  determine  in  the  case  of  each  pupil  just 
how  much  talk,  and  of  what  quality,  is  necessary, 
to  impart  the  knowledge.  Such  neurotic  pupils  are 
as  ignorant  of  what  they  really  need  as  are  sickly 
and  peevish  children.  At  one  extreme  of  piano  teach¬ 
ing  is  an  instructor  who  merely  goes  over  the  printed 
notes,  securing  pitch,  time,  and  fingering,  all  within 
a  passable  degree  of  perfection,  and  there  stops.  Now, 
this  is  only  the  mere  shell  of  music.  As  well  might 
a  teacher  claim  to  be  a  professor  of  German  who 
went  no  further  than  to  make  his  pupil  pronounce 
the  words  approximately,  so  that  they  could  be  un¬ 
derstood  even  through  the  veil  of  obscure  accent, 
while  leaving  such  a  student  totally  ignorant  of  the 
inner  spirit  of  the  literature,  and  only  able,  at  best, 
to  give  the  meaning  of  a  few  words  and  phrases. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  teacher  to  talk  too  much, 
and  especially  to  talk  injudiciously;  nevertheless, 
talk  as  an  envelope  for  the  technical  idea  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  atmosphere  is  to  the  earth.  The  moon 
is  a  dead,  cold  stone,  because  it  has  no  atmosphere; 
the  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure  and  animate  life 
because  it  has  an  atmosphere.  Therefore,  talk,  either 
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spoken  or  printed,  about  music,  is  precious,  vitaliz¬ 
ing,  indispensable 

Some  teachers  have  an  unhappy  habit  of  rambling 
away  from  the  path  so  far  that  it  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
even  until  the  direction  of  the  student’s  journey  is 
lost.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  ami¬ 
able,  hut  weak,  gentlemen  who  labor  under  the  de¬ 
lusion,  impressed  upon  them  in  the  plastic  period  of 
infancy  by  the  maternal  verdict,  that  “  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  in  their  back  yards.”  I  myself  knew  a  man 
who  held  a  prominent  and  responsible  position  for 
many  years,  who  absolutely  never  could  address  a 
class  of  students  on  any  subject,  no  matter  how 
technical,  pressing,  nor  immediate,  without  diffuse 
reminiscences  that  seldom  had  either  point  or  re¬ 
levancy.  Of  such  a  teacher  the  pupil,  however  cranky, 
might  justly  complain;  but  a  crying  need  of  the  whole 
myriad  clientele  of  piano  pupils  in  the  United  States 
is  that  teachable,  yet  alert,  that  eager,  yet  patient 
spirit  of  the  German,  which  has  made  his  nation  the 
intellectual  primate  of  the  modern  world.  America 
in  commercial  activity,  and  the  practical  utilization 
of  powers  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  is  easily 
the  first  nation  in  the  world;  but  from  Germany  we 
can  learn  the  true  spirit  of  the  intellectual  life.  Our 
pupils  oftentimes  defeat  their  own  purpose  by  their 
petty  arrogance  and  their  attempts  to  turn  the  tables 
on  their  teachers,  and  instruct  the  instructor  how  to 
instruct  them.  The  wilful  baby  who  insists  upon  pad¬ 
dling  with  his  spoon  in  the  cup  of  milk  and  crumbs 
until  he  upsets  it  is  not  more  silly  than  the  cranky 
pupil  who  thinks  his  opinion  of  the  teacher  far  more 
important  than  the  teacher’s  opinion  of  him.  The 
skittish  runaway  horse  that  seizes  the  bit  between 
his  teeth  and  scampers  away  in  defiance  of  reins  and 
whip  is  not  more  dangerous;  for  a  cranky  pupil  not 
only  upsets  her  own  progress  in  art,  but  reflects  un¬ 
favorably  upon  her  teacher. 

While  it  is  quite  possible-  for  the  instructor  to  err 
by  too  much  generalizing,  and  especially  by  auto¬ 
biographic  digressions,  nevertheless  such  knowledge 
of  the  esoteric  meanings  of  music  as  can  he  ex¬ 
pressed  only  by  oral  explanation  is  absolutely  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  of  every  music  student;  and  the  girl  who 
does  not  realize  that  music  is  a  product  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  the  heart  will  find  this  world  of  beauty, 
— music, —  forever  locked  against  her. 


A  PHYSICIAN’S  DIAGNOSIS  FOR  YOUNG 
PRACTITIONERS. 


BY  EVA  HIGOTNS  MARSH. 


Case  I  is  a  young  girl  about  18  years  of  age,  ap¬ 
parently  bright  and  capable.  She  takes  two  lessons 
weekly,  is  regular  at  the  studio,  always  on  time;  ex¬ 
presses  few  preferences,  except  an  aversion  to  sharps 
and  Bach;  the  latter  she  says  will  either  be  the 
death  of  her  or  she  of  him,  which  latter  case  the 
teacher  thinks  is  near  the  truth  (Bach  might  say 
with  St.  Paul,  “I  die  daily”) ;  lessons  seem  to  be 
poorly  learned,  nothing  is  ever  perfect;  is  careless 
in  spite  of  repeated  corrections,  which,  however  se¬ 
vere  or  satirical  or  kindly,  seem  to  have  no  effect; 
plays  rather  “flippy”  and  on  “top  of  keys”;  things 
have  no  meaning  apparently  and  little  interest  un¬ 
less  some  piece  particularly  suits  her;  she  says  she 
knows  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  can’t  do  it. 

The  Trouble  is  that  she  has  never  done  accurate, 
painstaking  practice  in  her  life,  and  she  is  just  learn¬ 
ing  how.  The  probabilities  are  she  doesn’t  use  her 
head  enough.  Brains  and  fingers  must  act  in  unison 
and  in  sympathy.  She  may  spend  hours  in  practice 
and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  tuition,  but  she  must  learn 
to  think  before  she  will  accomplish  much.  May  she 
not  be  too  confident  in  thinking  she  knows  “just 
how,”  and  not  spend  enough  time  in  studying  to  find 
out?  Superficial  thinking  and  practice  accounts  for 
superficial  playing. 

The  Remedy  is  to  give  her,  for  a  time,  pieces  and 
studies  that  you  know  she  will  like.  Then  insist  on 
accuracy  and  perfection  of  detail  on  these.  She  will 
learn  that  lesson  better  on  something  that  appeals 
to  her.  Give  her  Heller,  Op.  45  or  46,  in  place  of  the 
odious  Bach :  Nevin  and  Lack  in  place  of  the  sonatas 
for  a  while. 

She  may  be  susceptible  to  praise  and  delighted  at  a 
chance  to  appear  in  public.  Make  that  the  reward 
of  a  perfect  piece.  Place  her  on  her  own  responsi¬ 
bility  occasionally.  Never  cease  to  exact  from  her. 
Deal  plainly  and  frankly,  telling  why  you  do  certain 
things,  thus  leading  her  to  see  nd  think  for  herself 
tow  to  do  it.  Be  patient,  be  firm,  be  faithful. 
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ELEMENTARY  HARMONY.1 


BY  O.  R.  SKINNER. 


The  meaning  of  this  term  is  as  variable  as  is 
the  viewpoint  of  countless  teachers  of  elementary 
musical  theory. 

An  accurate  definition  must  outline  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  theoretical  study  as  practiced  by  the  best 
modern  teachers  up  to  the  point  where  the  study 
of  modern  harmony  and  modern  counterpoint,  in 
combination,  affords  the  student  an  exhaustive  and 
practical  discipline  in  the  study  of  Composition. 

Modern  Counterpoint  as  now  taught  by  leading 
theorists,  may  be  tersely  defined  as  Polyphonic  Har¬ 
mony.  That  is,  the  student  applies  to  his  studies  in 
modern  harmony  the  rules  of  part  progression  as 
practiced  in  modern  counterpoint.  A  correct  suc¬ 
cession,  or  sequence,  of  chords  is  secondary  to  the 
melodious  and  tuneful  leading  of  the  various  voices. 
Chord  succession  becomes  an  incident  of  polyphonic 
progression. 

Viewing  the  study  of  musical  theory  from  this 
standpoint,  Elementary  Harmony  may  be  defined  as 
that  division  of  theoretical  study  which  prepares 
the  student  for  the  study  of  polyphonic  harmony. 
Elementary  harmony  is  preparatory  and  founda¬ 
tional,  and  forms  an  introduction  to  the  practical 
study  of  composition,  which  may  also  be  termed 
“polyphonic  harmony.” 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  we  will  therefore 
consider  Elementary  Harmony  as  that  theoretical 
discipline  which  affords  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  material  used  in  practical  com¬ 
position.  It  will  be  impossible  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  to  do  more  than  give  the  outlines  of  this 
branch  of  theoretical  study. 

The  first  demand  of  the  beginner  in  theory  should 
be  the  acquirement  of  an  accurate  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  tonal  system.  The  first  step  is 
the  study  of  the  major  scale.  The  student  learns 
to  construct  them  in  chromatic  order:  first  C,  then 
C-sharp,  l)-flat,  U,  etc.,  placing  the  accidentals  be¬ 
fore  the  notes  so  as  to  make  the  succession  of  steps 
and  half-steps  correct.  To  attain  proficiency  and 
accuracy,  several  lessons  will  be  needed. 

The  next  requirement  is  the  writing  of  the  scales 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  but  with  the  proper 
signature  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  scale.  A 
knowledge  of  the  natural  minor  scale  is  obtained  in 
the  same  manner.  A  similar  drill  in  the  Harmonic 
and  Melodic  minor  scales  follows.  The  student 
should  then  be  required  to  write  the  four  scales — 
major,  natural  minor,  harmonic  and  melodic  minors, 
in  the  circles  of  fifths  and  fourths,  placing  the  proper 
signature  at  the  beginning  of  each  scale.  This  scale 
study  will  take  at  least  one  month  and  should  be 
followed  by  the  study  of  intervals.  I  employ  the 
old-fashioned  nomenclature,  Perfect,  Major,  Minor, 
Diminished,  and  Augmented. 

With  the  study  of  intervals  I  include  a  drill  in 
Ear  Training,  and  the  student  of  ordinary  ability, 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks’  painstaking  study, 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  name,  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy,  nearly  any  interval  on  hearing  it 
produced,  either  vocally  or  on  the  piano.  This  work 
is  interesting  when  taught  in  a  class.  Four  or  five 
weeks  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  ground  thoroughly, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  the  pupil  will  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  foundational  idea  of  tonality  and  be 
ready  for  the  study  of  Triads. 

The  first  step  is  an  explanation  of  how  the  major 
and  minor  chords  are  constructed,  an  auricular  drill 
by  which  the  student  learns  instantly  to  distinguish 
them  on  hearing,  and  then  the  student  is  required, 
at  the  keyboard,  to  construct  first  major,  then 
minor  chords,  on  each  tone  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
This  is  followed  by  exercises  in  writing  the  major 
and  minor  chords  in  all  major  and  harmonic  minor 
keys,  combined  with  a  continuation  of  the  drill  in 
ear  training,  by  means  of  which  the  student  learns 
to  recognize  and  name  by  sound  the  major  and  minor 
triads  in  different  positions. 

A  similar  plan  is  followed  in  teaching  the  Dimin¬ 
ished,  Augmented,  Dominant  Seventh,  and  other 
Dissonant  chords.  The  work  becomes  more  inter¬ 
esting  where  two  or  more  pupils  study  and  recite 
their  lessons  together. 

The  student  now  learns  to  make  simple  combina¬ 
tions  of  chords  in  four-part  harmony,  and  in  this 
manner  is  taught  the  simple  cadences,  Authentic, 
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I’lagal,  Deceptive,  and  Half,  in  both  complete  and 
incomplete  forms.  They  should  be  written  in  all 
major  and  harmonic  minor  keys,  and  the  ear-train¬ 
ing  exercises  should  be  constantly  practiced  until 
the  student  can  name  any  cadence  on  hearing  it. 

After  approximately  twenty  weeks  of  faithful 
study  the  student  should  possess,  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tonality,  intervals, 
the  common  chords  and  their  use  in  simple  cadences, 
and  a  musical  ear  sufficiently  cultivated  to  enable 
him  to  define  and  analyze  the  various  intervals, 
chords,  and  cadences  on  hearing  them.  He  now  pos¬ 
sesses  a  solid  and  practical  foundation  and  may 
commence  the  study  of  harmony  proper.  If  the 
preceding  preparatory  work  has  been  faithfully  done, 
the  student  will  bring  to  the  study  of  harmony  a 
musical  ear  and  the  ability  to  work  out  his  exer¬ 
cises  with  musical  sense  and  judgment — after  much 
practice. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  give  a  hint  as  to  the 
manner  of  study.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  and  the 
merits  of  system  count  for  nothing  if  the  pupil  does 
not  formulate,  with  the  teachers’  assistance,  some 
good  plan  of  study,  and  conscientiously  adhere  to  it. 
Many  fail  to  do  good  work  and  finally  lose  interest 
in  theoretical  study  because  of  a  lack  of  method. 
Theoretical  technic  is  acquired  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  a  good  keyboard  technic — by  constant,  every¬ 
day  drill.  The  harmony  should  be  studied  an  hour 
or  so  every  day.  To  the  student  making  the  study 
of  harmony  a  specialty,  Lavignac,  a  teacher  of  more 
than  thirty  years’  experience  at  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
toire,  recommends  three  hours  daily.  This  is  none 
too  much  for  him  who  expects  to  become  worthy  of 
the  title  of  composer.  Harmony  is  Practiced  by 
doing  the  exercises  repeatedly  just  as  a  good  piano 
technic  is  acquired  by  doing  exercises  at  the  key¬ 
board  repeatedly.  To  work  out  an  exercise  once  is 
of  no  more  practical  benefit  than  to  do  a  finger 
exercise  once.  In  theoretical  work  the  emphasis, 
besides  being  placed  on  constant  daily  work,  should 
also  rest  on  the  musical  taste  and  musicianship  with 
which  each  task  is  mastered. 

For  the  first  work  in  harmony  I  have  the  student 
harmonize  basses.  The  object  is  to  steady  him  while 
he  is  obtaining  an  elementary  knowledge  of  simple 
chord  connections,  and  for  the  first  exercises  of  this 
character  basses  are  better  than  melodies.  In  the 
first  exercises  the  seventh  of  the  scale  is  excluded 
from  the  bass,  and  each  bass  tone  is  a  root.  I  write 
or  select  the  basses.  After  fluency  has  been  at¬ 
tained  in  harmonizing  basses  where  all  the  tones 
are  roots,  the  student  then  takes  up  the  harmonizing 
of  basses  in  which  the  tones  are  both  roots  and 
thirds,  using  any  and  all  the  tones  of  the  scale  in 
the  bass,  but  specifying  that  the  seventh  must  always 
be  a  third,  and  that  the  second  of  the  scale  must 
always  be  a  root.  This  avoids  complication  in  the 
use  of  the  Diminished  triad,  which  is  governed  by 
the  laws  which  govern  the  progression  of  the  tones 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  the  other  dissonant 
dominant  harmonies. 

We  next  spend  a  few  lessons  on  the  second  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  Tonic,  Dominant,  and  Subdominant 
chords.  I  do  not  at  this  point  say  anything  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  other  chords  in  the  second  inver¬ 
sion.  After  the  student  has  attained  facility  in 
using  the  triads  in  root  position  and  in  the  first  and 
second  inversions  in  harmonizing  basses,  he  then 
takes  up  the  harmonization  of  soprano  melodies. 
This  requires  several  weeks  longer,  during  which 
time  he  uses  only  the  major  and  minor  triads  and 
their  inversions. 

Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  work  thus  far 
we  take  up  the  study  of  strict  counterpoint.  The 
object  in  having  the  student  take  up  the  study  of 
counterpoint  at  this  time  is  that  his  future  work  in 
harmony  may  profit  by  the  discipline  of  a  mind 
trained  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  polyphonic  lead¬ 
ing  of  the  parts. 

Before  taking  up  the  study  of  counterpoint  proper 
the  pupil  should  practice  writing  subjects  eight  and 
sixteen  measures  in  length,  one  note  in  each  measure, 
thus  furnishing  him  a  practical  drill  in  intervals. 
With  two  lessons  weekly,  it  will  require  but  a  month 
or  so  to  complete  simple  two-part  counterpoint.  The 
student  should  be  able  to  sing  or  whistle  all  his 
canti  fermi  and  his  counterpoints.  The  introduction 
of  counterpoint  at  this  stage  of  theoretical  study 
more  than  repays  the  teacher  bv  the  additional  in¬ 
sight  and  skill  which  will  be  shown  by  the  student 
in  the  smooth  and  fluent  progression  of  all  parts 
when  he  resumes  the  study  of  harmony. 

The  study  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  should  be 


now  continued  simultaneously.  The  counterpoint 
should  be  an  independent  study,  but  the  polyphonic 
principles  of  contrapuntal  progression  should  be 
applied  to  harmonic  study,  and  the  student  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  no  chord  succession  is  as  good 
as  it  should  be  if  the  element  of  smooth  part  pro¬ 
gression  is  lacking. 

In  harmonic  work  from  now  on  melodies  are  used 
exclusively.  As  the  next  step  in  harmony  I  have 
the  student  use  the  chords  of  both  the  major  and 
minor  modes  in  harmonizing  each  melody.  After 
the  student  has  gained  good  musical  judgment  in 
his  chord  selection  and  succession,  the  scope  of 
tonality  is  enlarged  to  include  the  chords  of  the 
Tonic,  Dominant,  and  Subdominant  major  keys,  and 
of  the  three  relative,  and  the  parallel  minor,  seven 
keys  in  all.  The  student  is  taught  to  use  all  this 
material  in  the  harmonization  of  each  melody,  and 
will  need  several  months  for  this  sort  of  study. 

From  now  to  the  end  of  the  harmonic  study  the 
student  should  employ  the  chords  from  the  entire 
related  key-group.  Although  difficult  at  first,  it 
becomes  second  nature  to  the  student  to  employ  this 
large  variety  of  chords,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  simul¬ 
taneous  study  of  counterpoint,  he  will  do  the  vari¬ 
ous  problems  polyphonically  and  well.  Although  to 
close  my  paper  at  this  point  is  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  subject,  to  proceed  further  would 
necessitate  the  discussion  of  questions  belonging  to 
advanced  theoretical  work. 


MUSICAL  ANALYSIS. 


BY  W.  D.  ARMSTRONG. 


Analysis  is  the  means  whereby  a  certain  subject 
is  dissected, — a  resolution  of  anything  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  elements,  and  its  relation  to  the  recognized 
perfect  whole.  In  the  science  of  music,  analysis  has 
its  own  important  function.  No  work  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  interpreted  without  recourse  to  it,  and  no 
teacher  will  ever  produce  results  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  vital  element  in  a  musical  education. 

Through  analysis  we  give  the  pupil  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  composition  that  is  being  studied.  At 
the  outset — take  the  Title.  It  was  not  selected  at 
random,  but  probably  existed  in  the  composer's  mind 
long  before  he  put  his  pen  to  paper.  Consequently 
the  title  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Frulilingsrauschen  (Rustle  of  Spring),  by 
Sinding.  In  the  first  lines  one  hears  the  murmur  of 
wind  through  the  leaves  and  grasses,  accompanied  by 
a  bright,  cheerful  melody  suggesting  the  buoyancy 
of  spring.  Then  the  speed — explaining  precisely  what, 
Andantino,  Allegretto,  or  other  compound  terms 
means.  Follow  this  by  the  time  signature,  taking 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  passages,  unraveling 
the  snarls  and  giving  the  pupil  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  them. 

Then  come  the  dynamic  and  swell  markings;  follow 
these  by  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
phrasing.  This  leads  up  to  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point.  If  the  First  Prelude  by  Bach  is  being  taught, 
take  the  time  to  point  out  its  structure,  resolving 
each  of  the  apeggios  into  chords.  If  it  is  one  of  the 
fugues,  explain  its  construction,  the  rules  regard¬ 
ing  the  entry  of  the  different  voices,  and  general  con¬ 
trapuntal  arrangement. 

Do  not  forget  to  say  something  about  the  com¬ 
poser's  biography  and  compositions.  Any  stories  or 
striking  characteristics  will  be  a  welcome  innovation, 
and  will  help  to  impress  the  facts  presented.  We 
might  state  in  this  wise,  that  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
was  one  of  our  great  masters.  Born  in  Eisenach, 
Germany,  March  21,  16S5,  died  in  Leipsig  July  28, 
1750.  He  wrote  in  all  the  known  forms  then  existing, 
and  even  up  to  the  present  day  his  works  are  widely 
played  and  are  abreast  of  the  times.  These  Preludes 
and  Fugues  were  written  for  his  children  in  order  that 
they  might  become  good  players.  They  were  not 
played  as  fast  in  Bach’s  time  as  we  play  them,  owing 
to  the  limited  possibilities  of  the  instruments. 

After  you  have  spoken  of  traditional  renderings,  sit 
down  and  play  the  composition  for  the  pupil  in  the 
most  critical  manner,  as  proof  of  your  statements. 
Regarding  text-books,  there  are  a  number  that  are 
excellent,  and  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  required  could  ever  be  contained  in  one  book. 
The  whole  matter  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this: 
that  the  observations  suggested  by  the  various  writ¬ 
ers  cover  the  ground  in  a  general  way;  each  indi¬ 
vidual  composition  needs  special  analysis. 
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HOW  MAY  WE  WIDEN  OUR  INFLUENCE  AS 
TEACHERS  ? 


BY  B.  N.  DICK. 


How  can  I  make  my  influence  as  teacher  of  music 
a  more  definite,  positive  power  in  the  higher  life  of 
my  own  community  during  the  present  season  than 
if  has  been  in  seasons  past?  If  every  teacher  of 
music  would  seriously  ask  himself  this  question, 
frankly  and  earnestly  answer  this  question,  and  per¬ 
sistently,  enthusiastically  carry  that  answer  into  ac¬ 
tion,  the  season  of  1904-5  would  be  marked  by  such 
a  development  of  the  cause  of  music  in  the  life  of 
the  people  as  has  been  witnessed  by  none  in  the  long 
procession  of  its  predecessors.  This,  the  development 
of  the  influence  in  the  life  of  the  people,  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  everyone  in  any  sense  worthy  to  be 
called  teacher;  but  the  goal  represented  by  anything 
approaching  its  full  realization  sometimes  seems  so 
dim  in  the  distance  of  a  possible  future,  with  which 
the  present  has  apparently  little  connection,  that 
work  for  its  attainment  sometimes  lapses  from  the 
highest  standard  of  effort,  through  discouragement 
caused  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  appreci¬ 
able  advance. 

The  teacher’s  influence  reaches  or  should  reach  the 
public  in  two  ways:  through  the  increased  enthusiasm 
for  music  and  musical  work  which  should  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  pupil  of  each  studio  hour,  and  through 
public  programs,  given  either  by  himself  or  by  artists 
and  lecturers  from  other  cities  whose  services  he  has 
engaged.  Let  us  first  discuss  this  latter  means  of 
influence-broadening;  viz.,  securing  for  our  public  a 
genuinely  good  entertainment  course,  or,  if  a  course 
is  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  at  least  one  or  two 
programs  of  real  musical  and  literary  power.  Lec¬ 
tures,  recitals,  concerts,  because  of  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  uses  and  meanings  of  art,  of  science,  and 
of  history  in  the  busy  life  of  to-day,  are  necessary 
factors  in  the  growth  of  the  higher  life  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  I  know  that  obstacles,  many  and  stub¬ 
born,  bar  the  way  of  one  who  essays  to  carry  out 
this  suggestion.  I  know  that  lectures,  recitals,  and 
concerts  are  not  always  received  “with  open  arms’' 
by  the  public;  that  their  influence  upon  the  public 
taste  is  often  painfully  slow  in  producing  any  widely 
marked  results;  but  these  things  do  not  lessen  by 
one  iota  the  truth  of  their  necessity  to  the  broadest 
work  of  the  teacher.  We  must  look  for  the  effect 
of  their  influence  upon  the  individual,  not  upon  the 
crowd,  and  here  our  quest  will  not  go  unrewarded; 
for  we  shall  find  those  to  whose  enthusiasm  this  in¬ 
fluence  has  given  new  life,  whose  breadth  of  vision 
and  whose  power  of  being  are  thereby  very  greatly 
increased.  It  is  no  mere  fancy,  but  an  absolute  truth, 
that  appreciation  of  great  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
whether  such  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  language 
of  what  we  term  literature  or  in  the  language  of 
music  (which  is  only  another  form  of  literature), 
broadens  and  elevates  the  nature,  and  furnishes  sub¬ 
stance  for  growth  of  a  higher  type  of  man. 

But  how  is  the  teacher  whose  time  is  filled,  and 
whose  financial  resources  are  limited,  to  make  fact 
of  such  suggestion?  How  is  he  to  find  time  for  the 
advertising,  canvassing  for  advance  sale  of  tickets, 
etc.,  so  indispensable  to  gaining  an  audience,  or  to 
stand  the  financial  loss  which  furnishing  such  pro¬ 
grams  too  often  involves  for  the  local  manager 
through  the  public’s  sublime  indifference  to  the  same? 
The  teacher  cannot  give  indefinitely  of  time  and 
money  for  the  public  good. 

No,  this  the  teacher  cannot  do;  but,  if  this  same 
troublesome  public  is  ever  to  know  what  good  music 
is,  what  an  interesting  lecture  is,  it  must  hear  good 
music  and  interesting  lectures;  and  its  opportunities 
to  hear  must  come  through  some  one’s  enthusiasm  for 
these  things,  through  some  one’s  belief  in  these  things, 
crystalized  in  action.  If  your  own  time  is  so  filled 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  necessary  ad¬ 
vance  work,  is  there  not  in  your  town  a  circle  of 
young  people  whose  co-operation  in  the  work  you 
may  secure?  Shall  I  tell  you  what  was  accomplished 
last  season  by  such  a  circle  of  young  people  in  a  New 
England  city? 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  course  of  four  en¬ 
tertainments,  musical  and  literary,  some  combining 
both  elements,  some  devoted  solely  to  one  or  other 
form  of  art  expression.  Course  tickets  were  offered 
at  the  absurdly  low  price  of  fifty  cents;  single  pro¬ 
gram  tickets  twenty-five  cents.  More  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  course  tickets,  and  a  large  number  of  single 
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admissions  were  sold  before  the  evening  of  the  first 
recital  of  the  series;  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  managers  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  entire  course  before  the  first  of  its  pro¬ 
grams  was  given.  How  was  it  accomplished?  By 
means  of  thorough,  energetic  personal  work  in  ad¬ 
vance  advertising,  and  in  canvassing  for  advance 
sale  of  tickets.  In  this  advance  sale  of  tickets,  by 
personal  canvass,  lies  the  secret  of  assured  financial 
success  for  any  high-grade  program.  It  is  “sad,  but 
true”  that  the  taste  of  the  average  public  in  our  small 
cities  and  towns  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to 
make  possible  assured  financial  success  by  any  other 
means.  Of  its  own  free,  unassisted  will,  this  public 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  attend  any  high-grade  pro¬ 
gram  in  sufficient  numbers  to  save  the  local  manager 
from  more  or  less  financial  loss.  It  must  have  some¬ 
what  of  the  pushing  which  may  be  applied  through 
the  personal  convass.  Its  interest  may  often  be 
stirred  to  the  ticket-buying  point  by  association  of 
the  lecture  or  concert  with  some  well-known  benevo¬ 
lent  organization;  though  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  course  above  cited.  Could  we  know  the  details 
of  advance  work  for  many  lectures  and  concerts  which 
have  cost  the  loc^l  manager  so  dear,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  we  should 
find  there  had  been  no  thorough  personal  canvass 
for  advance  ticket  sale.  Yet  in  this  lies  the  means 
of  effectively  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  public; 
the  means  of  protection  against  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  sure  to  follow  a  stormy  evening,  if  tickets 
have  not  been  widely  sold  before  the  program  date. 

I  know  that  many  hold  that  a  ticket  price  as  low 
as  that  above  quoted  cheapens  the  course;  that  the 
attendance  will  not  be  large  in  any  case,  and  that 
it  is  therefore  wiser  to  place  the  price  reasonably 
high.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  this  side  of 
the  question,  but  the  incident  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  clearly  proves  the  effectiveness  of  action 
based  on  the  opposite  view.  I  think  I  venture  noth¬ 
ing  when  I  say  that  an  audience  of  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  is  a  larger  gathering  than  that  which  usually 
rejoices  (or  saddens)  the  heart  of  the  amateur  man¬ 
ager.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
course  or  of  the  single  program  should  touch  the 
greatest  number?  Is  it  not  better  that  audience, 
arist,  and  manager  should  feel  the  subtle  enthusiasm 
which  belongs  to  the  larger  gathering  on  such  oc¬ 
casions?  But  perhaps  some  one  says  the  returns 
from  the  course  mentioned  could  not  have  been  much 
over  two  hundred  dollars;  a  rather  scanty  allowance 
for  the  cost  of  a  good  four-date  course. 

Not  an  abundant  amount,  it  is  true,  but,  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  knows  how  to  expend  it,  sufficient 
to  secure  four  programs  of  genuine  worth  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  may  be  often  made  with  artists 
or  lecturers  for  dates  at  points  directly  en  route  at 
figures  far  below  their  regular  terms.  Co-operation 
between  clubs,  or  active  teachers  at  a  few  points 
within  convenient  railway  connection,  whereby  con¬ 
secutive  dates  may  be  made  for  the  same  entertainer, 
is  another  means  to  secure  special  rates. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  us  personally  to  give  time 
requisite  for  advance  work  for  course  or  single  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  season  just  opening,  we  can  certainly 
make  sufficient  time  to  rouse  the  interest  of  a  local 
club  or  church,  or  benevolent  organization,  and  to 
give  assistance,  if  necessary,  in  the  work  involved. 
One’s  pupils  may  often  be  made  invaluable  advance 
workers  by  offer  of  one  free  ticket  for  every  five  sold. 
If  we  persist  to  the  point  of  success  we  shall  have 
gained  something  for  our  pupils,  for  the  public,  and 
for  ourselves  as  well. 


SEEK  WHAT  THOU  HAST  NOT! 


BY  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY. 


It  is  a  common  aphorism  that  we  desire  the  things 
we  have  not  and  cannot  get;  and  in  the  world  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  this  is  preeminently  so  with  most  of  us. 
The  impossibility  of  possessing  a  given  object  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  coveting  that  above  everything 
else.  The  one  thing  which  we  cannot  have  seems  to 
exercise  over  us  a  fascination  wholly  disproportion¬ 
ate  to  the  real  value,  dwarfing,  often  quite  annulling, 
the  charms  of  the  many  good  things  we  do  possess. 
In  the  realm  of  music,  strangely  enough,  this  gen¬ 
eral  rule  appears  to  be  reversed;  perhaps  because  our 
musical  standing  and  growth  depend  more  on  what 
we  are  than  on  what  we  have,  and  that  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter.  Most  persons  feel  that  what  they  are 


is  about  the  proper  thing  to  be,  and  that  others  are 
very  criminal  or  very  unfortunate  not  to  be  like 
them.  It  is  a  common  experience  among  music  stu¬ 
dents,  so  common  as  to  be  well  nigh  universal,  that 
the  one  special  faculty  or  aptitude  which  they  pos¬ 
sess  in  a  marked  degree,  whatever  it  may  be,  seems 
to  them  the  only  important  and  valuable  one,  and 
all  others  seem  hardly  worth  thought  or  effort. 

For  example,  if  a  young  man  has  acquired  a  special 
proficiency  in  piano  technic,  either  as  the  result  of 
peculiar  mechanical  endowment  or  the  accident  of 
early  training,  and  is  unusually  deficient  in  other 
lines,  it  is  technic  and  always  more  technic,  for  which 
he  strives,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  his  art.  He  talks  it,  thinks  it, 
studies  it,  day  in,  day  out;  selects  for  his  teacher 
a  technical  specialist,  and  develops  more  and  more 
abnormally  in  that  one  direction,  until  he  becomes 
a  mere  machine. 

Another,  who  is  especially  endowed  emotionally, 
who  seeks  and  keenly  feels  the  poetic  content  of 
music,  and  possesses  intuitive  insight  into  the  real 
beauties  of  his  art,  is  apt  to  go  as  far  to  the  other 
extreme,  scorning  the  mechanical  means  to  his  end, 
hating  and  neglecting  all  technical  work,  studying 
only  the  things  he  likes,  mostly  lyrics,  and  only 
with  the  teacher  whose  forte  is  interpretation.  He 
will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  about  expression,  but 
cannot  express  anything  for  lack  of  control  of  his 
instrument.  His  scales  sound,  not  like  a  skater  on 
smooth  ice,  but  like  a  wheelbarrow  on  a  cobble  stone 
pavement;  his  arpeggios,  like  a  three-legged  dog  run¬ 
ning  up  hill  and  his  chords  like  a  dishrag  dropped 
into  a  bucket  of  soft  soap.  He  has  beautiful  ideas 
about  playing,  but  cannot  play  for  lack  of  the  very 
technical  drudgery  which  he  despises,  but  most  wo- 
fully  needs.  Both  need  a  sermon  on  the  text,  “Seek 
what  thou  hast  not,  and  diligently  strive  after  that 
which  thou  desirest  not,  so  shalt  thou  accomplish 
something  in  thy  generation.” 

The  same  one-sidedness  and  narrowness  are  met 
with  by  every  teacher  in  connection  w  ith  the  kind  of 
music  pupils  insist  on  taking,  as  if  the  patient  rather 
than  the  doctor  were  the  proper  one  to  prescribe  the 
medicine  needed  in  a  given  case.  One  thinks  a  noc¬ 
turne  too  easy,  though  he  cannot  possibly  play  it, 
and  too  sentimental;  wants  something  harder  and 
more  brilliant.  Another  calls  a  gavotte  “a  great, 
ugly,  bangy  thing,  fit  only  to  play  at  a  dog- fight”  (I 
quote  literally).  Both  forget  that  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  a  musical  education  is  the 
training  of  the  taste  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  in  equal 
degree  all  legitimate  kinds  and  forms  of  music,  and 
both  assume  with  unconscious,  but  arrogant,  con¬ 
ceit  that  their  crude,  uncultured  likes  and  dislikes 
have  claim  to  consideration.  In  both  cases  the  very 
things  they  do  not  like  are  the  things  they  ought 
to  study,  and  study  carefully,  until  they  learn  to  care 
for  them,  and  so  broaden  their  musical  horizon  by 
that  much. 

Music,  like  the  human  heart-life,  of  which  it  is  the 
idealized  echo,  is  compounded  of  many  elements  and 
widely  divergent  phases.  The  w'ell-developed  musician 
should  he  able  to  understand  and  enjoy  them  all 
with  equal  sympathetic  insight,  and  to  interpret 
them  all  with  equal  earnestness  and  mastery.  If 
there  is  any  particular  recognized  form  of  musical 
expression  in  which  the  student  is  noticeably  lack¬ 
ing,  either  from  temperament  or  one-sided  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  past,  that  is  precisely  the  form  which 
should  receive  special  attention  to  complete  his  equip¬ 
ment,  and  secure  a  symmetric  growth;  and  let  the 
student  remember  that  his  own  taste  is  only  half- 
formed  as  yet,  very  likely  not  even  that,  and  is  a 
poor  standard  to  rely  on. 

If  you  do  not  like  what  the  majority  of  culti¬ 
vated  musicians  enjoy,  the  fault  is  in  you,  not  in  the 
music.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  you  preferred  drumming  on  a  tin  pan  to  any 
kind  of  music  whatever,  and  many  piano  pupils  alas! 
are  still  hardly  beyond  the  tin-pan  epoch. 

Taste  is  a  matter  of  training  and  growth.  It  is 
your  task  and  privilege  to  leam  to  like  what  is  good, 
for  it  is  good,  and  will  remain  so,  whether  you 
realize  it  or  not,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  good 
in  art.  Some  will  always  be  more  naturally  attrac¬ 
tive  to  certain  temperaments  than  others,  but  all  are 
accessible  to  the  earnest,  intelligent  student,  and  the 
true  artist  is  equally  in  sympathy  with  all. 

Enjoy,  then,  to  the  full  what  you  already  have, 
but  strive  the  more  for  that  which  you  have  not. 
Be  like  the  lake  that  mirrors  all  the  stars,  not  like 
the  puddle  that  can  only  reflect  one  gaslight. 
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THE  etude 


Art  and  Morality 

*  *|  A  Symposium  |» 

Conducted  by  D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 


C.  G.  HAMILTON 
N.  J.  COREY 
F.  S.  LAW 
H.  C.  MACDOUGALL 
WILLIAM  BENBOW 
AMY  FAY 
J.  W.  JEUDWINE 
E.  E.  TRUETTE 
J.  FRANCIS  COOKE 


A  labge  and  growing  number  of  people  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  form  of  human  activity  known  as  art. 
What  is  the  character  and  meaning  of  this  activity? 
Is  it  moral  or  immoral.  Is  it  both  or  neither?  Is  its 
tendency  toward  optimism  or  pessimism?  Is  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  producer,  observer,  and  auditor  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent? 

If  its  tendency  is  toward  purer  thinking,  cheerful¬ 
ness,  hopefulness,  usefulness,  and  a  more  kind  and 
charitable  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  human 
family  toward  each  other,  it  must  be  classed  as  moral. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  tendency  is  to  develop 
jealousy,  hatred,  selfishness,  the  lower  animal  in¬ 
stincts,  and  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  interdependence 
and  the  helpfulness  of  association,  then  it  must  be 
classed  as  immoral. 

If  it  has  no  effect  of  any  kind  on  the  producer, 
the  observer,  and  auditor,  then  these  otherwise  rea¬ 
sonably  sane  individuals  are  devoting  their  time  and 
energies  to  that  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  useless.  A 
fact  which  I  fancy  they  would  not  be  eager  to  admit. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  a  number  of  questions  were  prepared  and  sent 
to  representative  musicians  throughout  the  country. 
Their  views  are  given  in  what  follows: — 

1.  Has  the  study  of  music  any  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  individual?” 

Mr.  Macdougall  believes  it  may  be  morally  helpful 
in  developing  self-denial,  persistence,  accuracy,  and 
self-abnegation,  but  sees  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  music  study  and  the  morals  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Law  sees  “no  direct  connection  between  music 
and  morals,  but  holds  that  the  educating  and  refining 
tendency  of  such  study  does  act  for  moral  good.” 

Mr.  Truette  and  Mr.  Jeudwine  see  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Corey  think  it 
exerts  an  influence  for  good,  while  Miss  Fay  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  believe  it  will  affect  the  individual  morally 
or  immorally  according  to  the  grade  of  music  studied. 

Here  is  latitude  and  to  spare.  But  as  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  argues,  “music  is  a  language  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  expression  of  every  emotion,  from  the  gay  and 
frivolous  to  the  profound  and  serious.  Hence  any  in¬ 
tercourse  with  music  must  inspire  thought,  either  ele¬ 
vated  or  the  reverse,  and  the  character  of  thought  de¬ 
termines  the  morals  of  the  individual.” 

This  argument  is  difficult  to  combat  successfully. 
A  form  of  human  activity  which  does  not  involve 
thought  is  inconceivable,  and  if  it  does  awaken 
thought  the  thought  must  have  a  tendency  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  another. 

2.  “Is  the  moral  life  of  a  people  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  music  they  hear?” 

Mr.  Corey  believes  it  is  in  different  degrees  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  impressionability  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Truette  and  Mr.  Jeudwine  answer  no;  Mr. 
Cooke,  Mr.  Macdougall  and  Mr.  Benbow,  yes. 

Mr.  Law  holds  that  absolute  music  has  only  an  in¬ 
direct  influence,  but  coupled  with  words  may  have  a 
mighty  influence  for  good  or  ill. 

Miss  Fay  answers  yes,  and  offers  in  support  of  it 
the  influence  of  military  bands  in  time  of  war  as 
stimulating  courage,  and  of  church  music  in  arousing 
the  spirit  of  devotion. 

To  my  mind,  music  is  written  and  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  on  those  who  hear 
it.  No  musician  would  waste  his  time  in  writing  or 
playing  a  composition  if  he  knew  it  would  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  effect  on  those  who  heard  it.  If  an  effect 
is  produced  it  must  be  along  one  of  the  lines  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

3.  “Does  the  music  of  a  race  reflect  its  moral  de¬ 
velopment?” 

Mr.  Benbow  says:  “Assuredly,  because  music  is 
an  expression  of  life.”  Mr.  Corey  says:  “To  a  certain 
extent.”  Miss  Fay,  Mr.  Macdougall,  Mr.  Jeudwine, 
and  Mr.  Truette  see  no  connection.  Mr.  Hamilton 
says  yes. 


Mr.  Law  says  the  moral  development  of  a  race  is 
to  a  certain  extent  reflected  in  its  music,  but  only  as 
a  factor  subordinate  to  many  others;  e.g.,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  intellectual  apprehension  of 
symmetry  and  proportion,  emotional  sensitiveness, 
etc.,  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  moral  sense. 

As  an  illustration  that  good  morals  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  good  music,  Miss  Fay  cites  our  own 
country.  While  our  moral  natures  are  not  abnor¬ 
mally  developed,  yet  the  country  might  with  propriety 
head  the  list  and  under  other  conditions  the  moral 
sense  of  our  country  might  exert  a  strong  influence 
on  its  music. 

The  development  of  art  appears  in  a  country  only 
after  it  has  reached  a  point  where  all  the  time  is  not 
required  in  meeting  the  material  conditons  of  living. 
Hitherto  this  country  has  been  busily  occupied  in  its 
material  development  and  has  had  little  time  to  think 
along  artistic  lines.  With  a  larger  amount  of  time 
for  the  development  of  art  its  moral  superiority 
should  be  of  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nations  that  have  produced 
the  best  music  are  those  in  which  the  Christian  phil¬ 
osophy,  the  most  perfect  system  of  morals,  is  pre¬ 
dominant.  Is  not  this  suggestive? 

4.  “Does  acquiring  the  technic  of  music — for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  of  piano  playing  or  composition — involve 
any  other  activity  than  that  of  the  intellect?” 

On  this  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  intel¬ 
lect  alone  is  involved. 

Mr.  Jeudwine,  however,  argues  that  “the  train¬ 
ing  for  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  technic  tends 
to  upset  the  moral  balance  by  subordinating  all  con¬ 
siderations  to  self-advancement  and  self-culture.  It 
encourages  vanity  and  jealousy  and  a  belief  that  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  in  one  department  of  an  art  excuses 
moral  defects,  as,  for  example,  Wagner's  excuse  for 
his  infidelity  to  his  wife.  “Do  they  suppose  I  can  be 
bound  by  rules  like  an  ordinary  man?” 

Mr.  Law  discriminates  between  “piano  technic  and 
the  technic  of  composition,”  making  the  first  mechani¬ 
cal,  the  second  intellectual;  but  in  practice  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  hardly  fail  to  infuse  into  his  study  of  tech- 
_nic  certain  personal  qualities  varying  according  to 
temperament.  The  tone  of  the  instrument,  the  sight 
of  notes  grouped  together  is  suggestive  of  emotional 
possibilities  totally  apart  from  the  acquirement  of 
mere  technical  facility. 

5.  “Has  music  any  other  object  than  sensuous 
pleasure?  Does  the  effect  of  a  musical  composition 
determine  its  value?” 

The  answers  to  this  cover  a  wide  range.  Mr.  Corey 
says:  “Music  is  primarily  a  gratification  of  the  love 
for  the  beautiful,  and  that  the  value  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  is  not  governed  by  its  effect.  The  effect  may 
exist  unperceived.” 

Mr.  Macdougall,  in  answer  to  the  last  part  of  No. 
5,  says:  “Not  altogether.” 

Mr.  Cooke  says:  “Good  music  certainly  has  every 
other  object  than  that  of  sensuous  pleasure,”  which 
certainly  gives  it  a  wide  field  of  operation. 

Mr.  Truette  believes  “that  with  musically  educated 
people  the  effect  of  a  composition  does  not  determine 
its  value  as  much  as  its  musical  content,  but  with 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  science  and  art  of  music 
the  effect  only  can  be  their  impression.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  says:  “Music,  having  power  over  the 
whole  gamut  of  emotional  thought,  may  not  only  give 
a  much  higher  form  of  pleasure  than  the  merely  sensu¬ 
ous,  but  may  produce  effects  the  very  reverse  of 
pleasurable  from  a  sensuous  point  of  view.”  He  also 
holds  that  “the  true  effect  of  a  musical  composition 
may  only  be  determined  by  the  effect  which  it  has 
on  the  person  fitted  by  training  for  the  perception  of 
the  highest  musical  ideals.” 

Mr.  Benbow  says:  “Music  may  or  may  not  give 
sensuous  pleasure.” 

Mr.  Jeudwine  does  not  understand  how  music  can 
have  an  object  or  can  result  in  anything  but  satisfac¬ 


tion  in  the  sense  of  sound,  and  intellectual  pleasure 
in  skill  of  construction. 

G.  “Is  music  a  fixed  quantity  or  may  it  arouse  dif¬ 
ferent  emotions  in  different  people?  If  so,  how  shall 
its  esthetic  value  be  determined?” 

On  this  point,  as  on  all  the  others,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  Although  the  majority  aver  with¬ 
out  hesitation  that  music  is  a  fixed  quantity;  that  it 
has  a  certain  inherent  musical  value;  that  each  com¬ 
position  contains  a  certain  number  of  esthetic  volts; 
that  good  music  is  good  music  and  if  the  individual 
fails  to  be  impressed  by  it  so  much  the  worse  for 
him;  that  the  effect  of  a  composition  does  not  de¬ 
termine  its  value;  that  only  the  elect,  so  to  speak, 
who  have  had  the  highest  degree  of  preparation  are 
qualified  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  entered  as  good 
music  or  condemned  to  oblivion. 

This  position,  I  think,  is  hardly  tenable.  A  great 
deal  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  question 
arises:  What  is  music!  Is  it  fundamentally  different 
from  any  other  language? 

The  primary  object  of  language  is  communication. 
Communication  of  what?  Is  the  thing  communicated 
mental  or  material?  Mental.  Is  not  the  value  meas¬ 
ured  by  what  is  communicated? 

But  this  mental  thing  is  communicated  through  a 
physical  medium.  Does  music  consist  of  notes,  paper, 
or  orchestral  instruments?  No.  These  things  con¬ 
stitute  the  physical  medium  by  means  of  which  men¬ 
tal  effects  are  produced.  Which  is  music,  the  mental 
effect  or  the  physical  medium.  There  can  be  but  one 
answer.  What  one  says  is  of  more  importance  than 
how  he  says  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  or  be  reminded  of  the 
value  of  musical  form.  All  musicians  know  that  har¬ 
mony  and  form  are  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  of  music 
and  they  have  the  same  bearing  on  musical  expres¬ 
sion  that  grammar  and  rhetoric  have  in  written  or 
spoken  language.  They  constitute  a  more  perfect 
medium  for  the  transfer  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  mistake  is  made  in  confusing  the  thing  and 
its  sign.  We  look  at  a  musical  composition,  and  if 
it  is  written  according  to  harmony  and  the  laws  of 
musical  development  we  say  it  is  good  music.  But 
it  is  not  music.  It  is  an  inanimate  object,  a  system 
of  material  symbols  through  which  the  performer  ex¬ 
presses  what  he  feels.  Is  it  good  because  it  is  written 
according  to  law  or  because  the  effect  is  good? 

Walt  Whitman  said:  “Music  is  what  awakes  from 
you  when  you  are  reminded  by  the  instruments.” 

Music  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the  instruments,  and 
the  use  of  instruments  and  voices  is  to  awaken  what 
is  there.  This  cannot  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  fixed 
quantity  for  a  composition.  If  we  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  value  according  to  musical  laws  we  find  our¬ 
selves  at  sea,  for  composers  snap  their  fingers  at 
rules  and  those  who  have  done  most  for  music  have 
come  on  the  scene  and  knocked  all  the  canons  of  the 
art  into  pieces.  In  fact,  no  generation  can  make 
musical  laws  for  the  next  any  more  than  they  can 
a  religious  creed. 

It  was  held  by  Mr.  Law  that  only  the  one  who  is 
capable  of  judging  a  composition  from  three  stand¬ 
points — namely,  the  sensuous,  the  emotional,  and  the 
intellectual — is  qualified  to  fix  its  value.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  ideal  hearer,  but  we  come  no  nearer  a 
common  ground  there,  for  those  who  are  eminently 
qualified  to  judge  a  composition  from  these  three 
standpoints  render  diametrically  opposite  opinions 
on  its  merits. 

A  single  instance  will  suffice:  the  music  of  wagner. 
Some  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  world  held  it  to  be 
a  new  revelation  in  art,  and  rhapsodized  over  it  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Other  equally  good  mu 
sicians  exhausted  their  vocabulary  to  prove  it  was 
everything  else  but  good  music.  These  men  were 
equally  well  qualified  to  form  an  esthetic  judgment 
and  to  pass  on  technical  merits,  but  the  music  affected 
them  differently.  This  condition  still  exists.  I  know 
some  excellent  musicians  who  are  most  unpleasantly 
affected  by  the  music  of  Brahms.  It  has  been  so 
throughout  the  history  of  music.  Music  does  arouse 
different  states  of  feeling  in  persons  who  are  equally 
qualified  to  judge  it  from  every  standpoint.  Hence 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have  a  fixed  quantity. 
It  is  also  a  means  of  awakening  emotions,  and  as  no 
two  mentalities  are  exactly  the  same  the  effect  must 
be  different  in  every  case. 

Mere  technical  perfection  is  a  most  unreliable  guide 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  composition.  All  things 
which  are  written  according  to  the  laws  of  harmonv, 
counterpoint,  and  musical  form  are  not  equally  good, 
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because  their  effect  is  not  equally  good.  Again, 
some  things  which  involve  little  or  no  technic  arouse 
a  better  state  of  feeling  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
hearers  than  some  of  the  so-called  classics.  Music 
is  worthless  unless  it  has  some  effect  on  the  men¬ 
tality  of  the  listener,  and  should  not  this  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  estimating  its  value? 

Art  is  an  individual  matter,  one  that  each  must 
answer  for  himself.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  art.  A  few  cannot  say  to  the  world  this 
is  art;  take  it  or  starve.  The  things  in  music  that 
have  done  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number  have 
been  in  many  cases  things  at  which  the  inner  circle 
of  musicians  have  smiled  pityingly;  things  that 
showed  no  great  contrapuntal  skill,  but  in  some  way 
produced  effects  that  tend  to  ward  development  in 
the  right  direction.  The  value  of  technic  is  by  no 
means  to  be  decried.  It  is  gaining  control  of  the 
medium  through  which  one  is  to  express  himself,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  more  perfect  the  com¬ 
poser’s  technic,  the  easier  will  it  be  for  him  to  ex¬ 
press  himself;  but  that  which  he  has  to  express  is 
the  more  important.  A  prominent  musician  once  told 
me  that  after  several  years  of  study  in  mastering 
the  technic  of  composition  he  found  he  had  nothing 
of  importance  to  say  and  gave  it  up;  the  effect  of 
his  music  was  so  insignificant  that  he  deemed  it  wise 
to  bend  his  energy  in  another  direction. 

7.  “Should  the  subject  matter  be  considered  in  an 
art  work,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  or  music,  or 
is  value  to  be  determined  solely  from  technical 
merit  ?” 

Mr.  Jeudwine  says:  “As  there  is  no  archtype  of 
value  to  which  forms  of  music  and  art  works  can  be 
referred  except  good  workmanship  and  harmony  with 
the  design  the  value  must  be  relative  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.” 

This,  I  take  it,  leaves  the  quality  of  the  subject 
matter  out  and  values  according  to  technical  excel¬ 
lence. 

Mr.  Law  states  it  wisely  by  saying:  “To  my  mind, 
art  wins  its  greatest  triumph  when  form  seems  to  be 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  idea.  When  teclmic  is 
not  master,  but  servant,  of  substance.” 

Miss  Fay  gets  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  by  say¬ 
ing:  “The  subject  matter  is  the  most  important  part 
of  an  art  work.  What  you  express  rather  than  how 
you  express  it.  An  art  work  is  of  the  first  rank  only 
when  a  great  subject  is  expressed  in  a  great  way. 

Mr.  Cooke  believes  subject  matter  and  technical 
merit  are  equally  important.  In  this  he  is  joined  by 
Mr.  Maedougall,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Benbow,  and  Mr. 
Truette.  Mr.  Corey  holds  the  test  of  merit  to  be 
solely  “technical  excellence.”  “Its  moral  influence  is 
another  consideration.” 

A  great  crusade  is'  going  on  throughout  the  world 
for  the  betterment  of  society,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  race.  We  who  are  devot¬ 
ing  our  time  exclusively  to  the  various  forms  of  art 
are  prone  to  lift  up  our  voices  and  prate  lustily  of 
the  elevating  influence  of  art  and  spell  it  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  A.  One  great  man  said  the  world  is  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  through  art,  which,  considering  some  things 
he  did  is  a  weak  attempt  to  say  something  high- 
sounding.  Art  is  the  product  of  social  activity,  a 
form  of  human  expression,  and  the  test  of  its  value 
must  be  its  ability  to  meet  social  needs.  What  part 
has  art  in  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition? 
An  important  one  all  will  admit,  but  far  from  being 
the  factor  it  should  be.  The  reason  is  at  hand.  We 
go  to  the  theater  and  listen  to  a  play  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  licentious,  but  because  it  is  given 
by  an  actor  possessing  all  the  technic  of  expression 
we  forget  everything  else  and  call  it  great  art.  We 
go  to  the  opera  and  hear  great  singers  recite  the  in¬ 
cestuous  plot  of  a  Wagner  music  drama  and  call  it 
great  art.  We  read  the  novels  and  poems  of  men 
who  have  almost  infinite  capacity  for  clothing  vice 
in  attractive  forms  and  we  call  it  great  art,  although 
some  of  it  is  an  incentive  to  debauchery.  In  our 
adoration  of  art  we  should  not  forget  that  every¬ 
thing  from  the  purest  idealism  to  the  lowest  sensual¬ 
ism  is  portrayed  through  its  various  forms.  The 
process  of  purification  needs  to  be  applied  to  art  as 
well  as  everything  else,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  the  subject  matter  into  consideration. 

Until  we  are  willing  to  criticise  art  on  the  basis  of 
its  helpfulness  to  society  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
suppress  our  enthusiasm  within  the  limits  of  yea, 
yea,  and  nay,  nay. 

Artists  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  peo¬ 


ple.  As  one  man  very  wittily  put  it:  “If  art  is  ele¬ 
vating,  why  doesn't  it  elevate  the  profession?” 

Technic  has  no  value  unless  it  is  used  to  portray  a 
worthy  subject.  The  content  of  the  work  will  re¬ 
main  after  the  technic  is  forgotten.  This  is  the  final 
test. 


PEN  PICTURES  OF  MUSICAL  CELEBRITIES. 


BY  FRANK  H.  MARLING. 


A  brilliant  book  that  probably  has  never  been 
heard  of  by  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude 
was  published  in  New  York  fifty  years  ago,  under 
the  strange  title  “You  Have  Heard  of  Them,”  by 
Q.  It  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  met  with,  having  become  a  very  scarce 
book.  It  consists  of  a  striking  and  picturesque  col¬ 
lection  of  sketches  of  notabilities  of  all  kinds,  who 
were  in  the  public  eye  in  the  decade  between  1850 
and  I860,  and  very  vividly  does  the  anonymous  au¬ 
thor,  whose  identity  the  present  writer  has  never 
been  able  to  discover,  bring  them  before  us.  Their 
genius  and  talent,  as  well  as  their  faults  and  foibles 
are  unerringly  pictured  with  a  graphic  and  fascina¬ 
ting  pen.  The  author,  on  his  own  confession,  was  an 
Englishmen  who  had  embraced  the  career  of  mu¬ 
sical  critic  and  journalist  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  had  evidently  enjoyed  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  celebrities  of  every  kind,  for 
among  others  he  describes  such  diverse  personages 
as  Horace  Vernet,  the  French  painter;  Lady  Bul- 
wer,  the  English  novelist;  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet;  Henry  Clay,  the  American  statesman;  Dis¬ 
raeli,  the  British  prime  minister;  Hans  Christian 
Anderson,  the  Norwegian  poet;  Ary  Scheffer,  the 
painter;  Charles  Kean,  the  tragedian;  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  the  animal  painter;  Bayard  Taylor,  Charlotte 
Cusman,  Walter  Savage  Laulor,  and  Thomas  Hood, — 
certainly  a  varied  and  notable  company.  But  his 
recollections  of  musicians  and  composers  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  of  other  profession, 
embracing  personal  reminiscences  and  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  Mendelssohn;  Grisi  and  Mario,  the  famous 
operatic  stars;  Lablache,  the  great  basso;  Lola 
Montez,  and  Fanny  Cerito,  noted  dancers;  Boneoni, 
the  baritone;  William  Vincent  Wallace  and  Doni¬ 
zetti  the  composers;  Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  night¬ 
ingale;  M.  W.  Balfe;  Jullien,  the  conductor,  and 
others  of  like  prominence  in  the  musical  world. 

“O,”  as  he  calls  himself,  is  nothing  if  not  emi¬ 
nently  readable,  and  his  book  abounds  in  racy  and 
eloquent  descriptions.  One  is  tempted  to  quote 
from  nearly  every  page  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  passages  to  pick  out  for  citation  or  when  to 
stop,  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  sparkling  and 
vivacious.  Anecdotes  are  very  numerous,  the  author 
being  a  born  raconteur,  but  are  generally  related  at 
such  length  that  they  can  hardly  be  transferred  to 
the  columns  of  The  Etude  without  spoiling  their 
charm.  An  idea  of  his  animated  style  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  following  sentences,  which  occur  in 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn.  Speaking  of  his  visit 
to  him  in  Dresden,  he  describes  it  as  a  lovely  and 
languid,  old  capital  and  compares  it  with  other  and 
younger  cities,  saying:  — 

“Youthful  cities  have  ever  a  debauched  and  rakish 
look.  New  York  looks  like  a  man  whose  nights  are 
spent  in  drinking  saloons,  gambling  houses,  theaters, 
and  every  species  of  youthful  debauchery.  The 
bright  green  sun-blinds  before  all  its  windows  have 
to  me  the  aspect  of  the  spruce  collar  and  jaunfy 
neck-tie  of  a  fast  young  fellow  about  town.  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  certainly  more  staid.  Its  respectability, 
however,  is  to  me  marked  by  no  slight  touch  of 
hypocrisy.  As  one  casts  one  eye  up  Chestnut  Street, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  oneself  that  it 
is  really  so  straight  or  that  its  doorsteps  are  actually 
so  clean.”  Our  readers  must  remember  this  was 
written  fifty  years  ago.  One  wonders  if  the  author 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  if  he  could  see  these 
cities  in  the  year  1904. 

His  sketch  of  Mendelssohn  does  not  contribute 
anything  remarkable  to  our  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  though  he  tells  us  of  a  visit  to  the  great 
man’s  rooms,  where  he  heard  him  play  the  first  act 
of  the  “Lorelv,”  which  aroused  the  author’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  a  very  high  pitch. 

The  chapter  on  Grisi  and  Mario  is  full  of  personal 
details  and  minute  touches  which  make  it  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  The  personal  appearance,  the 
vocal  powers,  and  the  operatic  careers  of  these 
noted  singers  are  drawn  with  a  skilful  hand  and  a 


dramatic  incident,  dealing  with  a  public  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  is  most  graphically  described.  Lablache,  the 
great  basso,  in  the  pages  devoted  to  him,  is  humor¬ 
ously  depicted  as  “that  large,  fat,  and  oily  tun  of 
humanity  who  has  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the 
rounders  and  biggest  and  loudest  bass  voice  that 
ever  rose  from  the  lungs  of  a  vocalist.”  A  little 
later  he  is  delicately  designated  as  “that  vocal  hogs¬ 
head  of  flesh  and  blood.” 

Ronconi,  the  baritone,  is  judged  by  him  to  be  a 
great  singer,  but  a  still  greater  actor,  and  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  having  stupendous  power  in  tragedy.  In 
a  scene  in  Donizetti’s  “Maria  de  Rohan”  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “literally  terrible,”  and  in  the  climax  of 
the  scene  it  is  said  that  “the  vindictive  passion 
flashes  suddenly  over  his  brow  and  face.  Such  a 
frightfully  grand  expression  of  the  countenance  have 
I  never  elsewhere  seen  upon  the  stage.”  He  con¬ 
cludes  thus:  “Ronconi  is  essentially  a  genius,  and 
a  powerful  one,  too,  though  he  has  been  placed 
wrong  in  life  by  the  hands  of  nature.  He  is  a  great 
actor  buried  in  the  opera  of  Italy.” 

A  very  entertaining  portion  of  the  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  meeting  with  Catharine  Hayes  the 
vocalist  and  her  instructor,  the  noted  singing  teacher, 
Garcia.  He  narrates  naively  how  his  first  preju¬ 
dices  against  her  were  overcome  and  how  he  became  a 
strong  admirer  of  her  talent. 

His  reminiscences  of  William  Vincent  Wallace  in¬ 
clude  some  capital  stories  and  give  us  a  lifelike, 
though  rough,  sketch  of  the  composer. 

Donizetti  is  shown  to  us  in  his  last  days  when 
he  was  growing  hourly  weaker,  and  a  melancholy, 
romantic  atmosphere  pervades  his  portrait  of  the 
remarkable  genius  that  was  fading  so  rapidly  away, 
under  the  influence  of  a  wasting  disease. 

The  author’s  chapter  on  Jenny  Lind  is  perhaps 
the  most  surprising  one  in  the  book,  for  instead  of 
extolling  her  wonderful  vocal  gifts,  he  frankly  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  has  been  repelled  by  the  undue  adula¬ 
tion  lavished  upon  her,  and  then  goes  on  to  analyze 
critically  her  abilities  and  character.  He  wind* 
up  by  remarking  that  while  she  was  doubtless  a 
great  soprano,  she  was  not  what  P.  T.  Barnum,  her 
uncommonly  enterprising  manager  in  America  used 
to  call  her:  “an  angel.”  P’s  animadversions  on  her 
failings  and  deficiencies,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
prejudiced  and  unsympathetic,  make  most  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  A  few  sentences  from  his  pen-picture 
of  her  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  quality: — 

“Jenny  had  literally — and  there  is  no  mistaking 
this  fact — a  temper  of  her  own.  .  .  .  Yet  during 

the  time  it  lasted,  it  might  be  well  worth  your  while 
to  hide  your  head  in  the  nearest  cockleboat.  The 
‘angel’  could  be  very  reverse  of  angelic.” 

As  to  her  personal  appearance  he  says: — 

“For  myself  I  may  as  well  candidly  own  that  I 
have  ever  inclined  toward  the  opinion  held  by  many 
that  she  was  the  plainest  of  the  plain.  .  .  . 

The  rest  of  her  face  was  homely  in  the  extreme,  some¬ 
what  coarse,  and  decidedly  not  to  be  registered  as  a 
specimen  of  feminine  loveliness.” 

But  lack  of  space  prevents  our  chronicling  all  the 
choice  tidbits  that  may  be  extracted  from  this  fas¬ 
cinating  volume.  Enough  we  think  has  been  put 
before  the  reader  to  give  him  a  taste  of  its  appetiz¬ 
ing  quality,  and  if  he  can  buy,  beg,  or  borrow  a 
copy,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  has  not  only  a  real 
rarity,  but  a  most  entertaining  companion. 


If  the  worthy  but  misguided  scribes  who  often 
write  musical  criticisms  for  the  daily  press  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  average  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  they  would  be  rightly  informed 
that  incomprehensibility  rests  not  with  the  com¬ 
posers,  but  generally  upon  the  musical  lameness  of 
the  performers  whose  praises  are  oversung. 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  great  city  dailies  allow 
editorials  to  creep  in  asking  that  the  people  be  given 
something  easy.  This  generally  happens  at  the  an¬ 
nual  reckoning  time  of  orchestral  enterprises.  Yet 
some  well-established  precedents  are  available  show¬ 
ing  that  orchestral  enterprises  have  lacked  high-class 
support  because  of  the  triviality  of  programs  offered. 
Some  of  the  music-trade  journals  have  also  indulged 
in  the  twaddle  taken  up  by  the  large  newspapers,  but 
no  importance  should  be  attached  to  them,  for  they 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  desire  to  go  along 
through  life  with  never  a  serious  thought.  Theodore 
Thomas  says  that  if  Beethoven  and  other  of  the 
great  composers  could  be  adequately  presented  to  the 
public  they  would  become  the  popular  composers, 
for  popular  music  is,  after  all,  familiar  music. 
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RUSSIA’S  GREATEST  COMPOSER:  PETER 
ILJITCH  TCHAIKOVSKY. 


BY  HENRY  T.  FINCK. 


Unquestionably  the  prime  object  of  all  musical 
education  is  to  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of  good 
music.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  make  us  listen  to  a  piece  of  music 
with  the  attention  necessary  for  its  comprehension 
than  acquaintance  with  the  composer’s  personality, 
either  directly  or  through  books.  In  looking  back 
on  my  past  experience  I  find  that  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Wagner,  Franz,  Grieg,  Tchaikovsky, 
Paine,  Macdowell,  Dvorak,  Paderewski,  and  other 
composers,  has  given  me  an  added  interest  in  their 
works.  In  the  case  of  Tchaikovsky  this  acquaintance 
was,  unfortunately,  limited  to  a  conversation  at 
Chickering  Hall,  and  the  receipt  of  a  letter  relating 
to  his  “Hamlet.”  But  I  have  just  finished  reading 
a  book  which  has  not  only  been  a  great  intellectual 
feast,  but  has  made  me  ravenously  hungry  for  a 
complete  cycle  of  the  works  of  Russia’s  greatest  com¬ 
poser.  I  shall  hereafter  hear  these  works  with  a 
sharpened  sense,  as  it  were,  and  a  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion;  and  more  than  ever  I  shall  urge  students  to 
read  the  lives  of  musicians  as  a  stimulus,  an  exam¬ 
ple,  and  an  appetizer. 

A  New  Biogbaphy. 

The  book  referred  to  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
life  of  Peter  Iljitch  Tchaikovsky  by  his  brother 
Modest,  in  the  German  version  made  by  Paul  Juon. 
As  it  is  a  tome  of  539  pages,  not  every  music  lover 
or  student  will  have  time  or  opportunity  to  read  it; 
not  a  few  will  therefore  be  grateful  for  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  its  fascinating  contents,  which  I  trust  will 
tempt  many  of  my  readers  to  peruse  the  whole 
book.  Of  Tchaikovsky’s  ardent  patriotic  feeling, 
his  warm  domestic  affection,  his  relations  to  the 
eminent  Russian  composers  of  his  time  and  his  other 
friends,  and  the  strange  roles  which  three  women 
played  in  his  life,  I  have  given  a  glimpse  in  the  New 
York  'Nation  of  October  13,  reserving  for  the  readers 
of  The  Etude  a  florilegium  of  the  facts  that  are  of 
particular  interest  to  a  specifically  musical  audience. 

To  place  the  most  important  thing  first:  we  may 
find  in  this  volume,  especially  in  the  numerous  let¬ 
ters  by  Tchaikovsky  embodied  in  it,  the  key  to  his 
success.  Genius  alone  could  not  have  achieved  it; 
for,  while  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  genius  is  simply 
a  capacity  for  hard  work,  it  is  certain  that  genius 
without  hard  work  leads  nowhere.  Tchaikovsky  was 
not  only  addicted  to  hard  work,  but  he  found  therein 
his  chief  delight;  and  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
any  student  or  professional  musician  who  does  not 
herein  resemble  Tchaikovsky,  will  do  well  to  promptly 
seek  a  more  congenial  occupation. 

Training  Himself  to  Wobk. 

As  a  boy,  Peter  was  crazy  to  be  at  the  piano;  if 
taken  away  he  would  continue  to  exercise  his  fingers 
by  drumming  on  the  window  glass,  though  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  might  result  in  the  breaking  of  a  pane. 
But  this  did  not  last.  He  became  indolent,  and  for 
some  years  his  achievements  in  the  musical  line  were 
so  mediocre  that  neither  his  teachers  nor  his  friends 
suspected  that  he  had  any  unusual  talent  for  the 
art.  But  after  he  had  entered  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory,  its  Director,  Anton  Rubinstein,  proved 
so  great  an  incentive  to  hard  work  that  he  took 
it  up  and  retained  the  habit  of  it  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Once  only — when  he  had  refused  to  serve  as 
Commissioner  for  Russia  at  the  Exposition  in  Paris 
— did  one  of  his  friends — Nicolaus  Rubinstein— ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  shirking  work  and  preferring  to  indulge 
in  the  dolce  'far  niente.  But  the  charge  was  absurd. 
Modest  says  on  this  point:  “A  mere  glance  at  the 
list  of  his  works,  76  in  number,  among  them  ten 
operas  and  three  ballets;  further,  the  great  number 
of  letters  (I  possess  4000  in  the  original  or  copies), 
critical  articles  (61  in  number),  not  to  speak  of 
various  translations,  arrangements,  educational 
works,  and  his  ten-years’  activity  as  teacher  at  the 
Conservatory  (all  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight 
years),  must  convince  anyone  that  the  dolce  far 
niente  was  not  one  of  his  traits.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  Modest  Tchaikovsky 
himself  had  complained  that  he  could  not  find  time 
to  continue  the  novel  he  was  at  work  on,  his  brother 
wrote:  “But  I  repeat:  write,  write,  write!  I  might 
refer  to  myself  as  an  example.  I  had  to  give  every 
day  six  mind-killing,  nerve-destroying  lessons  at  the 
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Conservatory,  and  lived  at  the  same  time  with 
[Nicolaus]  Rubinstein,  whose  domestic  habits  were 
a  great  impediment  to  my  work,  while  our  residence 
was  beside  the  Conservatory,  whence  scales  and 
etudes  came  over  without  interruption  and  disturbed 
me  in  my  work.”  And  in  another  letter:  “I  wish 
you  could  be  as  enthusiastic  over  your  novel-writing 
as  I  am  over  my  operatic  project!  Complete  absorp¬ 
tion  in  work  alone  can  reconcile  you  with  existence.” 

One  day,  Tchaikovsky  relates,  he  was  overcome, 
while  in  Florence,  by  a  mood  of  terrible  discontent, 
lie  tried  to  discover  its  cause  and  finally  concluded 
it  was  his  conscience  troubling  him  for  not  being  at 
work!  He  promptly  sat  down  and  composed  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  on  the  following  day  a  piece  for  the  piano, 
and  lo!  his  good  spirits  returned  at  once. 

Mood  foe  Composing. 

The  twelve  pianoforte  pieces  entitled  “The  Seasons” 
(Op.  37)  had  a  peculiar  origin.  A  St.  Petersburg 
publisher  had  asked  Tchaikovsky  to  write  for  him, 
once  a  month  for  a  year,  a  piece  for  his  musical 
periodical.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  to  make 
sure  that  he  would  not  forget  his  contract,  his 
servant  was  directed  to  remind  him  of  it  at  regular 
intervals.  So,  on  a  certain  day  each  month,  the 
servant  would  say:  “Peter  Iljitch,  it  is  about  time 
to  send  the  piece  to  St.  Petersburg.”  And  Peter 
Iljitch  sat  down  and  dashed  it  off — a  method  of 
composing  not  to  be  commended  as  a  rule. 

There  were  times  when  he  could  not  have  done 
such  a  thing.  In  1877  he  was  asked  to  contribute 
a  piece  for  an  “Album”  to  be  published  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Bellini  monument.  He 
had  promised  it  for  the  first  of  December;  but,  as 
he  writes,  “the  date  is  approaching  and  I  am  having 
the  unprecedented  experience  of  not  being  able  to 
squeeze  a  note  out  of  myself!  Now  it  is  too  late.” 
In  another  letter,  to  Modest,  he  says:  “Do  you 
really  suppose  that  anything  can  be  accomplished 
without  pains  and  self-denial?  I  sometimes  sit  for 
hours,  chew  my  penholder,  and  know  not  how  to 
begin  my  work.  In  such  cases  I  fancy  that  the  piece 
will  prove  of  no  value,  but,  behold!  others  praise  it 
for  its  ease  and  spontaneity!  Recall  the  toil  caused 
by  the  exercises  of  my  teacher  Zaremba.  Do  you 
remember  how  I  wrecked  my  nerves  in  the  summer 
of  1866,  writing  my  first  symphony?  And  how  often 
it  happens,  even  now  [1875]  that  I  chew  off  all  the 
nails  on  my  fingers,  consume  a  vast  number  of 
cigarettes,  and  have  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
a  long  time  before  I  find  a  motive,  a  theme.  At 
other  times,  however,  the  writing  is  very  easy,  the 
thoughts  come  on  wings,  as  it  were.  It  all  depends 
on  the  mood.  But  even  if  the  mood  is  unfavorable 
we  must  force  ourselves  to  work;  else  we  never 
accomplish  anything.” 

This  advice,  that  a  musician  should  force  himself 
to  work  whether  he  is  in  the  mood  for  it  or  not, 
occurs  repeatedly  in  his  letters.  On  March  3,  1878, 
he  writes  from  Clarens,  Switzerland,  to  Madame  von 
Meek  (the  widow  who  gave  him  an  annuity  of  6000 
rubles  on  the  condition  that  he  should  never  try  to 
meet  her) :  “This  is  a  good  place  for  composing,  but 
I  have,  nevertheless,  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
into  that  mood  in  which  work  does  itself,  as  it  were; 


that  is,  in  which  one  requires  no  effort,  but  simply 
follows  one’s  impqlses.  The  worst  thing  to  do  is  to 
yield  to  the  aversion  to  writing.  We  must  always 
keep  ourselves  warm,  else  we  do  not  get  far.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  write  something  every  morning, 
at  whatever  cost,  and  shall  persist  in  this  until  a 
favorable  mood  for  composing  comes  over  me.” 

Once  he  had  promised  the  same  friend  to  take  a 
much-needed  rest;  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  wrote 
a  suite  in  five  movements,  and  sent  this  apology: 

“I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,  and  this  is  usually  so 
after  I  have  worked  without  forcing  myself ;  that  is, 
in  obedience  to  a  pure,  joyous  impulse.  It  always 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  oppose  my 
natural  inclinations  when  the  flame  of  inspiration 
warms  me,  and  I  therefore  beg  you  to  forgive  me 
for  not  keeping  my  promise.” 

Seeking  Fame. 

Why  is  it  that  the  artist  life  exerts  so  great  a 
fascination?  Is  it  the  opportunity  for  securing  fame? 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt;  but  not  in  the  best. 
There  is  something  infinitely  more  delightful  than 
the  chase  of  the  empty,  elusive  bubble  reputation, 
and  that  is  the  rapture  of  creating,  of  begetting 
immortal  children  of  the  brain.  On  this  point  the 
letters  of  Tchaikovsky  furnish  most  convincing  evi¬ 
dence.  “In  vain,”  he  writes  to  Madame  von  Meek, 
“would  I  try  to  clothe  in  words  that  intensely  vol¬ 
uptuous  feeling  which  comes  over  me  when  a  new 
idea  emerges  in  my  mind  and  gradually  assumes  a 
definite  form.  Then  I  forget  all  else  and  act  like  a 
maniac;  everything  within  me  pulsates  and  trem¬ 
bles;  hardly  have  I  begun  the  sketch  when  a  thou¬ 
sand  details  chase  each  other  in  my  head.  In  the 
midst  of  this  magic  state  it  often  happens  that  some 
interruption  from  without  tears  me  out  of  my  som¬ 
nambulistic  condition;  for  example,  if  some  one  sud¬ 
denly  rings  the  bell,  or  if  the  servant  enters  the  room, 
or  the  clock  strikes  and  reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to 
stop.  .  .  .  Such  interruptions  are  simply  terri¬ 

ble.” 

His  attitude  toward  fame  is  interesting.  He  was 
naturally  a  modest  man,  greatly  averse  to  pushing 
his  own  claims  and  blowing  his  own  horn.  Yet  there 
was  no  false  modesty,  and  he  knew  very  well  that 
he  was  one  of  the  elect.  “Suppose  the  case,”  he 
writes  in  1878,  “that  I  want  to  make  a  name  for 
myself  in  Vienna.  In  that  city  Brahms  is  the  most 
famous  man.  I  should  therefore  have  to  call  on 
him.  Brahms — a  luminary — and  I — an  unknown. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  without  false  modesty  that 
I  rate  myself  much  higher  than  Brahms.  What 
could  I  tell  him?  If  I  am  an  honest  and  truth- 
loving  man  I  should  be  obliged  to  say:  ‘Herr  Brahms. 

I  consider  you  an  ungifted,  pretentious  composer, 
devoid  of  all  creative  power.  I  do  not  rate  you  • 
high  at  all,  and  look  down  on  you  proudly.  Yet  I 
need  you  and  have  only  for  that  reason  come  to 
see  you.’  But  if  I  am  a  dishonest  man  I  shall  tell 
him  the  opposite.  I  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  .  .  .  My  dear  friend,  I  enjoy  the  reputa¬ 

tion  of  being  a  modest  man,  but  I  must  confess  to 
you  in  strict  secrecy,  that  my  modesty  is  nothing 
else  than  a  disguised  and  very  great  ambition. 
Among  all  living  composers  there  is  not  one  before 
whom  I  would  willingly  bow  my  head.  Nature, 
which  endowed  me  with  so  much  pride,  at  the  same 
time  denied  me  the  faculty  of  showing  my  goods  in 
the  right  light.  Je  ne  sals  pas  we  faire  valoir. 

.  .  .  I  have  long  since  reconciled  myself  to  the 

thought  that  I  shall  not  survive  a  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  my  talent.  ...  If  I  am  destined  to 
win  fame,  it  will  come,  slowly,  but  surely.  History 
shows  that  a  reputation  which  advances  in  this 
slow  way  very  often  is  much  more  enduring  than  the 
fame  which  comes  rapidly  and  easily.” 

Self-critical. 

While  he  was  thus  fully  conscious  of  his  position 
in  the  musical  world,  he  at  the  same  time  betrayed 
an  unsually  critical  attitude  toward  his  own  works. 
In  some  instances  this  attitude  amounted  to  positive 
contempt,  nay,  aversion.  In  the  manuscript  of  one 
of  his  early  works — an  overture  in  C-minor — he 
wrote,  some  years  later:  “horrible  rubbish,”  while 
his  hatred  of  his  opera  “Opritschnik”  was  almost 
comic.  “This  opera,”  he  wrote  two  weeks  after  its 
performance,  “is  so  bad  that  I  could  not  endure 
the  rehearsals  and  always  ran  away  to  escape  hear¬ 
ing  another  tone;  at  the  public  performance  I  felt 
as  if  I  must  sink  out  of  sight  for  shame.  .  .  . 

No  action,  no  style,  no  inspiration!”  Yet  it  was 
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given  fourteen  times,  and  some  of  the  critics  praised 
it  warmly. 

Very  different  was  his  attitude  toward  some  of  his 
other  works,  among  them  “Eugen  Onegin,”  the  only 
one  of  his  ten  operas  which  has  been  successful  out¬ 
side  of  Russia,  and  the  one  of  his  works  which,  by 
his  own  testimony,  he  composed  with  the  least 
effort.  “Yesterday  evening,”  he  writes  under  date 
of  August  2,  1878,  “1  played  ‘Onegin’  to  those  who 
live  in  this  house.  Their  impressions  were  very 
favorable  to  me.  I  really  hesitate  to  confess  that  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  too,  and  that  I  was 
frequently  compelled  to  interrupt  my  playing  because 
of  my  great  excitement  and  the  flow  of  tears.” 

Emotionalism. 

Emotionalism  is  writ  large  on  every  page  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  letters,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  his  compositions.  The  greatest  of 
all  his  works  (in  his  opinion  and  that  of  most  of 
his  admirers),  the  “Pathetic  Symphony,”  is  so  in¬ 
tensely  emotional  that  this  characteristic,  coupled 
with  its  title  and  the  fact  that  it  ends  with  an 
Adagio  Lamentoso,  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  he 
composed  it  as  a  sort  of  funeral  dirge  and  then  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  This  foolish  notion  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  demolished  by  his  biographer.  There  is  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  of  the  character  of  the  “Pathetic 
Symphony”  and  other  somber  works  from  his  pen 
in  the  misanthropic,  pessimistic  moods  which  often 
possessed  him.  He  explains,  moreover,  in  one  of  his 
most  interesting  letters  to  Madame  von  Meek  (page 
578),  that  sad  or  joyous  compositions  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  echo  of  the  mood  in  which  they  were 
written,  but  are  more  apt  to  be  retrospective;  he 
adds  that  he  is  “capable,  in  the  happiest  surround¬ 
ings,  of  creating  a  work  steeped  in  the  most  dismal 
and  hopeless  colors.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he 
wrote  his  masterwork,  he  was  full  of  the  joy  to  live 
and  of  plans  for  the  future;  but  cholera,  alas,  is 
pitiless  and  undiscriminating;  it  carried  him  off 
when  he,  like  Mozart,  Schumann,  Weber,  Bizet,  and 
many  others,  was  at  his  very  best. 

“The  more  reason  I  have  to  be  happy  the  more 
discontented  I  am,”  we  read  in  one  of  these  letters, 
and  in  another  he  refers  to  his  “unfortunate  charac¬ 
teristic  of  exaggerating  evil  and  not  sufficiently  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  the  good.”  His  feelings,  like  Wagner’s,  al¬ 
most  always  assumed  a  superlative  degree.  As  in 
Wagner’s  case,  too,  his  hopeless  moods  were  often  a 
simple  consequence  of  poor  health.  He  inherited 
from  one  of  his  grandfathers  an  epileptic  tendency, 
and  instead  of  curing  this  by  a  hygienic  life  he  ag¬ 
gravated  it  by  many  bad  habits.  It  is  as  well  to  be 
frank  on  this  subject;  we  can  learn  from  the  faults 
of  great  men  as  well  as  their  merits.  He  sowed  his 
wild  oats  as  a  young  man ;  at  Moscow — a  city  given, 
according  to  his  own  acount,  to  gluttony — he  ate 
too  much,  and  he  always  drank  too  much  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  and  brandy;  he  marred  his  sleep  by  over¬ 
work,  by  reading  in  bed,  by  not  leaving  the  windows 
open  at  night.  There  were  times  when  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  insanity;  indeed,  there  were  rumors  more 
than  once  that  he  had  lost  his  mind;  and  in  some  of 
his  letters  he  gives  a  humorous  account  of  the 
obvious  surprise — or  apparently  disappointment — of 
some  of  his  visitors  on  finding  him  perfectly  sane! 


THOUGHTS  ON  MOZART. 


Mr.  Felix  Mottl,  the  famous  conductor,  recently 
made  an  address  in  Salzburg,  Mozart’s  birthplace, 
in  the  course  of  which,  among  other  things  he 
said: — 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why,  in 
speaking  of  Mozart,  it  is  always  the  brightness  and 
peculiar  gaiety  of  his  works  which  are  dwelt  upon. 
Mozart  was  the  deepest  and  most  fervent  nature 
that  ever  lived.  There  is  a  melancholy  in  gaiety, 
a  grief  in  joy,  which  carries  the  soul  to  heights  from 
which  only  the  voices  of  the  most  divine  can  reach 
us  mortals  here  below.  On  these  heights  Mozart 
stood.  .  .  . 

“There  is  in  music  nowadays  so  much  that  is 
modern,  so  much  that  is  untrue,  hideous,  and 
abominable,  which  calls  itself  an  advance  on  the 
old,  that  we  return  with  gratitude  to  our  house¬ 
hold  gods. 

“Mozart  was  the  boldest  innovator,  the  most 
progressive  musician  that  ever  lived.  For  he  has 
really  given  us  something  new  and  undreamed  of 
in  the  art  of  music;  he  has  given  the  separate  in¬ 
struments  of  the  orchestra  the  power  of  speech,  he 
has  endowed  each  with  a  soul.” 
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MUSIC  A  DISCIPLINARIAN. 


BY  ALBERT  W.  BORST. 


“Music  is,  so  to  speak,  a  disciplinarian  as  well  as 
a  mistress,  making  people  kinder,  more  staid,  and 
reasonable.”  Were  parents  to  weigh  well  this  truth, 
so  tersely  stated  by  Martin  Luther,  they  would  strain 
many  a  point  in  order  that  their  children  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  extra  moral  training.  It  is 
unfortunately  still  the  custom  to  regard  the  learning 
of  a  musical  instrument  as  an  accomplishment,  ad¬ 
visable  for  well-trained  girls,  and  possible  for  boys 
who  early  show  some  special  talent  in  that  line.  And 
many  of  our  educational  institutions  offer  only  the 
cold  shoulder  to  the  claims  of  the  youngest  of  the 
arts. 

Passing  over  the  sense  of  refinement  and  the  striv¬ 
ing  after  something  more  spiritual  than  our  daily 
routine  affords  (which  all  admit  music  gives  us),  let 
us  see  in  what  way  she  really  helps  us  to  improve  the 
ethics  of  ordinary  life. 

In  a  country  where  the  tendency  for  excitement 
and  change  is  each  year  becoming  more  marked,  the 
study  of  music  offers  an  inducement  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  home-life  more  than  any  other  which  we 
can  name.  This  alone  is  such  a  great  national  boon 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  educators,  states¬ 
men,  and  all  governing  bodies  can  fail  to  admit  its 
significance. 

Again,  when  outside  recreation  is  sought  after— 
instead  of  entertainments  of  a  frivolous  or  even 
sometimes,  with  boys,  of  a  demoralizing  nature,  a 
higher  kind  of  enjoyment  is  sought  after,  as  by  fine 
concerts,  operas,  musicales,  and  lectures. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  abstract  musi,c  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  healthful;  it  is  only  when 
associated  with  other  forces,  as  immoral  words,  sug¬ 
gestive  stage  gestures,  etc.,  that  it  can  have  the  least 
tendency  to  anything  hurtful. 

The  practicing  necessary  to  make  a  musician  fos¬ 
ters  exactness,  carefulness,  and  concentration — all 
valuable  qualities  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Does 
not  every  good  mother  try  to  inculcate  very  early 
the  virtue  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice?  Now,  the 
child  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enjoy  every  hour  it 
has  to  practice  the  pianoforte.  Nothing  can  be  at¬ 
tained  without  some  drudgery.  Each  time,  then,  it 
has  to  give  up  some  game,  visit,  or  recreation  of  any 
sort  for  the  sake  of  a  duty  is  so  much  gained  to  the 
credit  of  obedience  and  unselfishness.  The  increase 
of  such  desirable  qualities  in  the  upbuilding  of  char¬ 
acter  alluded  to  by  Luther,  such  as  kindness  and  gen¬ 
tleness,  are  not  only  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  music, 
but,  in  a  great  measure  also,  to  the  associates  one 
comes  in  contact  with,  who  are  also  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  art.  From  the  first  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  refinement  is  breathed,  and  few  would 
change  it  later  for  a  coarser  one. 

Music  offers  special  inducements  for  the  meeting  of 
the  sexes  in  youth.  Many  false  conceptions  are  thus 
early  eradicated,  many  permanent  friendships  made, 
and  many  halting  ambitions  receive  some  fresh  im¬ 
petus.  It  is  no  small  matter  of  congratulation  if  one 
can  act  the  prompter’s  part  on  a  sudden  emergency, 
as  by  joining  in  some  concerted  piece,  at  a  friend’s 
house,  or  playing  some  hymn-tune  in  a  church  build¬ 
ing. 

It  often  happens  that  a  musical  amateur  gets, 
through  his  art,  into  the  good  graces  of  influential 
persons  who,  later  on,  become  of  great  assistance  to 
him  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

The  more  one  can  analyze  and  get  at  the  inner¬ 
most  meaning  of  anything,  the  more  enjoyment  he 
will  obtain.  Hence  even  with  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  grouping  of  chords,  the  construction  of  form, 
the  varieties  of  rhythm,  etc.,  the  pleasure  derived 
from  hearing  good  music  will  be  enhanced  many  fold, 
and  must  be  cumulative. 

If,  finally,  Luther’s  thesis  be  true,  that  the  effect 
of  music  on  humanity  is  to  make  it  kinder  and 
gentler,  then  not  only  our  educators  and  our  guard¬ 
ians  of  childhood  ought  to  insist  on  its  adoption 
wherever  at  all  feasible,  but  the  Church  ought  to 
herald  its  elevating  powers,  both  in  and  out  of  every 
pulpit.  We  should  thus  come  upon  an  era  when 
every  man  would  become  a  better  musician  hnd  every 
musician  a  better  man. 

The  point  which  is  sure  to  come  up  against  the 
universality  of  music  as  a  moral  trainer  is  this: 


whether  the  time  spent  with  those  who  show  but 
little  aptitude  for  the  art  could  be  put  to  better  use. 
Now,  the  percentage  of  those  with  a  faulty  ear  is 
very  small  indeed;  the  vast  majority  are  able,  there¬ 
fore,  to  acquire  a  fair  smattering  of  musical  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  will  thus  have  benefited  on  the  ethic  side 
and  to  a  certain  extent  will  be  able  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  practical  results  referred  to  in  part  of  this  article. 


THE  MECHANICAL  AND  MUSICAL  SIDE  OF 
PIANO  TEACHING. 


BY  FREDERICK  A.  WILLIAMS. 


From  numerous  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice 
at  different  times  during  the  past  twelve  years  or 
more,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  teachers,  and 
especially  the  younger  teachers,  are  devoting  more 
attention  to  the  mechanical  side  of  piano-playing 
than  to  the  musical  side.  As  a  result,  pupils  are 
given  an  overdose  of  technic,  which,  if  it  has  not 
made  them  give  up  the  study  of  piano-playing  in 
despair,  has  resulted  in  their  becoming  mechanical 
players.  If  this  is  all  the  teacher  can  do  for  his  or 
her  pupils,  those  pupils  might  better  buy  a  machine 
that  will  play  the  piano  for  them. 

I  once  heard  a  lady  say  (during  a  meeting  of  mu¬ 
sic  teachers)  that  she  made  her  pupils  practice  upon 
a  table  for  one  whole  year  before  she  would  allow 
them  to  go  to  the  piano.  Think  of  it;  one  whole 
year  of  table  practice!  If  this  would  not  disgust 
any  intelligent  pupil  with  the  idea  of  learning  to 
play  the  piano,  I  do  not  know  what  would.  Where 
this  lady  found  pupils  who  were  so  foolish  as  to 
do  this,  and  parents  who  were  willing  to  pay  for 
such  nonsense,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  that  any  very  great  artists  have  been 
produced  by  this  method.  The  sooner  teachers  of 
this  type  give  up  such  fads,  and  begin  teaching  in 
a  practical  way,  the  better  it  will  be  for  their 
pupils. 

If  more  pupils  were  taught  how  to  make  the 
piano  sing,  there  would  be  more  pianists  of  the  kind 
one  enjoys  listening  to.  A  beautiful  tone  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  elements  in  piano-playing,  but 
how  is  a  pupil  to  learn  to  produce  a  beautiful  tone, 
by  practicing  upon  a  table? 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  listen  to  their  own 
playing  from  the  very  first  lesson.  They  should  be 
shown  what  a  singing  tone  is  like,  and  then  shown 
how  to  work  to  produce  that  kind  of  tone.  Pupils 
have  come  to  me  who  had  been  studying  for  several 
years  and  had  never  been  told  how  to  produce  a 
legato  touch,  or  even  what  was  meant  by  the  word 
legato.  If  pupils  were  taught  more  about  tone  pro¬ 
duction  and  expression,  the  musical  ear  would  be¬ 
come  better  trained.  The  trouble  with  some  pupils 
is  that  they  do  not  listen  carefully  enough  to  their 
own  playing.  There  is  not  enough  attention  given 
to  tone  production.  There  is  too  much  table  prac¬ 
tice,  and  dumb  piano  practice.  Some  persons  say 
the  piano  is  such  a  mechanical  instrument.  This  is 
a  wrong  idea.  The  piano  is  all  right ;  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  instrument,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  mechanical  players.  This  is.  without 
doubt,  the  reason  why  piano  recitals  are  often  tire¬ 
some  to  the  general  public.  There  is  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  technic,  but  very  little  real  music.  Is  not 
this  due  to  an  overestimation  of  technic?  So  much 
is  said  about  technic,  that  pupils  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  means  to  an 
end.  That  technic  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  piano  students  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that,  if  they  attend  a  recital  given  by  an  artist, 
they  seem  more  interested  in  the  way  the  artist  uses 
his  hands,  than  they  do  in  listening  to  the  beautiful 
music  being  produced. 

I  might  also  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  not  alone 
the  piano  student  who  is  given  to  this  habit,  but 
the  vocal  student  as  well,  for,  while  attending  re¬ 
citals  by  vocal  artists,  the  student  and  often  the 
teacher  also  are  so  intent  upon  seeing  whether  the 
singer  is  breathing  according  to  the  method  they 
use,  or  if  the  singer  uses  covered  tones  in  the  right 
places,  that  the  music  itself  is  left  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

While  we  cannot  have  art  without  technic,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  striving  for  technic  art  is  often  lost 
sight  of?  As  a  result  of  this  some  pupils  only  see 
the  mechanical  side  of  music.  Is  it  not  time  to  begin 
teaching  pupils  more  about  music  itself,  and  how 
to  listen  and  enjoy  it? 
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THE  ETUDE 


CONDUOTED  BY  N.  J.  COREY. 


A  Criticism. 

I  have  been  taken  to  task  for  the  statement  I 
made  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Etude  in  regard 
to  overrating  the  value  of  music  teachers.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  many  pupils  too  soon  acquire 
a  consciousness  of  their  own  importance,  and  often 
begin  to  undervalue  their  teachers,  and  thereby  make 
it  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  right  sort 
of  influence  over  those  placed  in  his  charge.  In  other 
words,  exception  is  taken  on  the  ground  that  the 
pupil  needs  the  teacher  more  rather  than  less. 

I  can  readily  understand  how  my  words  could  thus 
be  misinterpreted.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  throw 
any  stones  in  the  teacher’s  pathway,  or  make  it  in 
any  way  difficult  for  him  to  retain  his  influence  over 
his  pupils.  I  agree  with  my  critics,  that  the  half- 
educated  pupil  who  becomes  conceited  and  ceases  to 
give  proper  respect  to  his  teacher  has  taken  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  a  ruined  career.  No  one  can  re¬ 
ceive  unless  the  mind  is  in  a  receptive  condition,  and 
when  respect  ceases  the  receptive  attitude  goes  with 
it.  But  the  general  tenor  of  my  remarks  was  in¬ 
tended  to  lead  along  another  line,  which  was  simply 
this,  that  too  many  pupils  fail  to  accomplish  any 
distinctive  results  during  their  educational  period  for 
the  reason  that  they  rest  content  with  the  idea  that 
the  teacher  will  tell  them  all  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  know,  and  that,  when  the  assigned  lesson  is 
well  practiced,  the  pupil’s  responsibility  ceases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  student  is  aiming  to 
become  a  musician  his  responsibility  by  no  means 
then  ceases.  His  teacher  should  be  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  a  guide  and  director,  pointing  the  way 
to  him,  and  carefully  watching  that  he  go  not  astray. 
For  a  pupil  to  expect  a  teacher  to  tell  him  all  that 
he  needs  to  know  is  preposterous.  His  progress  will, 
in  reality,  be  proportionate  to  his  innate  spirit  of 
original  investigation.  He  cannot  overrate  the  value 
of  his  teacher  as  a  guide  and  trainer,  but  he  can  do 
so  as  the  fountain  of  all  necessary  information.  How 
often  do  we  hear  a  pupil  complain  of  a  teacher  for  not 
having  taught  him  as  much  as  he  ought  to  know, 
when  in  reality  the  student’s  lack  of  knowledge  was 
entirely  due  to  his  own  negligence!  Time  that  he 
might  have  spent  with  open  mind  looking  for  sup¬ 
plementary  information  was  frittered  away  on  ephem¬ 
eral  affairs,  and  when  he  eventually  awakened  to 
the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge  he  attributed  his 
failure  to  the  negligence  of  his  teacher. 

How  great  is  the  number  of  pupils  who  cannot  be 
induced  to  subscribe  to  a  musical  magazine  or  read 
a  biography  of  one  of  the  great  musicians!  All  this 
sort  of  thing  must  be  done  away  from  the  teacher 
and  the  classroom,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  can  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  is  in  his  neglect  to  counsel  supplementary 
study  to  his  students.  I  think  these  further  remarks 
will  make  it  clear  that  I  had  no  intention  of  belit¬ 
tling  the  teacher  in  any  way,  nor  of  saying  anything 
that  would  decrease  the  pupil’s  respect  for  him;  but 
that  I  simply  wished  to  awaken  the  pupil  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  responsibility  of  his  own  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  that  the  teacher  can  by  no  possibility  tell 
him  everything  he  will  need  to  know. 

Correspondence  Schools. 

While  it  seems  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  induce 
some  students  to  do  independent  study,  others  are, 
at  times  at  least,  thrown  back  entirely  upon  it.  I 
have  received  the  following  letter  from  “A  sub¬ 
scriber”: — 

“It  will  oblige  me  very  much  if  you  will  inform  me 
if  there  are  any  correspondence  schools  of  music  that 
give  a  thorough  course  on  the  piano  leading  to  a 
diploma  or  degree.  I  have  already  studied  several 
years  and  am  fairly  well  advanced,  but  wish  to  take 
a  thorough  course  in  practice  and  theory,  but  living 
in  the  country  and  without  the  means  I  am  unable 
to  go  to  one  of  the  cities  to  study.” 


There  are  certain  branches  of  learning  that  can  be 
pursued  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  by  mail.  The 
correspondence  school  idea  is  growing  to  be  quite  a 
factor  in  the  education  of  young  people  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  In  music  many  teachers  advertise  to 
teach  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  by  mail,  and  no 
doubt  accomplish  most  excellent  results.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  the  most  difficult  side  of  piano  study  can 
hardly  be  called  a  branch  of  learning  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conveying 
a  certain  amount  of  information,  and  the  learning  of 
the  same  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  one  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  It  is  impossible  to  train  fingers 
by  mail.  It  may  be  possible  to  write  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  know  whether  it  has  been 
done  correctly  or  not.  The  crucial  point  in  piano 
study  is  the  right  use  of  the  fingers,  hand,  and  arm. 
Even  with  a  pupil  who  comes  twice  a  week  the 
teacher  has  none  too  liberal  an  allowance  of  time  to 
watch  over  his  fingers,  and  see  that  no  faults  insidi¬ 
ously  creep  in  to  injure  the  correct  formation  of  the 
necessary  technical  motions.  With  every  pupil  the 
teacher  finds  it  absolutely  essential  to  watch,  watch, 
watch,  unceasingly,  over  this  one  point.  A  single, 
small  error,  if  not  eradicated,  may  be  fruitful  of  no 
end  of  mischief.  You  know  very  well  in  your  own 
teaching  experience  that  pupils  often  come  to  their 
lessons  with  the  idea  that  their  tasks  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  learned.  You  have  witnessed  their  surprise 
when  you  have  shown  them  how  incorrect  have  been 
their  interpretations  of  the  signs  before  them.  For 
these  reasons  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  teach  piano  by  correspondence.  If  you 
can  go  to  some  first-class  teacher  for  even  a  very 
short  time  and  learn  your  exact  status  as  a  player, 
add  let  him  lay  out  a  course  of  study  for  you,  aod 
then  return  again  after  a  few  months  of  work,  you 
will  accomplish  something  better  than  nothing,  un¬ 
satisfactory  even  though  this  method  be.  The  only 
thing  a  teacher  can  do  for  you  by  mail  would  be  to 
assign  you  a  progressive  list  of  etudes  and  pieces. 

An  Unreliable  Memory. 

“I  would  like  very  much  if  you  will  give  me  some 
advice  on  the  following  question:  I  am  fitting  myself 
to  become  a  music  teacher,  and  of  my  teacher’s  class 
of  seventy  pupils,  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best.  I  learn  very  quickly  and  am  very  ready  at 
sight  reading,  playing  music  of  average  difficulty  the 
first  time  I  try  it.  But  my  great  trouble  is  that  I 
cannot  memorize  anything,  even  though  it  be  very 
simple.  I  have  tried  to  memorize  a  great  many 
pieces,  but  so  far  have  failed.  This  causes  me  much 
anxiety,  and  I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
will  tell  me  what  you  think  is  the  matter.” 

In  a  case  like  the  foregoing  the  trouble  probably 
lies  back  of  all  music  study.  The  trouble  is  most 
likely  a  mental  one.  In  order  to  determine  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  know  if  you  experienced  the 
same  difficulty  when  you  were  in  school,  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  learning;  or  is  it  a  peculiarity  that 
manifests  itself  in  connection  with  music  alone? 

The  peculiarities  of  memory  that  manifest  them¬ 
selves  are  as  varied  as  the  individuals  themselves. 
With  some  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  gift,  with  an  ac¬ 
tion  as  spontaneous  as  it  is  powerful.  With  others 
it  seems  so  weak  as  to  be  a  perpetual  handicap 
throughout  life.  Some  seem  to  possess  an  active 
memory  for  isolated  facts,  and  during  their  school 
years  show  great  volubility  in  their  classroom  recita¬ 
tions;  but  when  there  comes  up  the  committing  of 
any  sustained  work  of  considerable  length,  persons 
of  this  class  are  lost.  They  seem  to  be  deficient  in 
the  act  of  sustained  attention. 

The  first  and  most  important  factor  in  memory  is 
attention;  the  second  the  power  to  keep  it  concen¬ 
trated  for  whatever  time  may  be  necessary  for  the 
task  in  hand.  Everyone  is  afflicted  to  a  greater  or 


less  degree  with  mind-wandering,  but  with  some  it  is 
so  marked  as  to  paralyze  every  attempt  at  sustained 
concentration.  The  attention  is  sharp  enough  mo¬ 
mentarily;  but  involuntarily  the  mind  turns  to  some¬ 
thing  far  apace  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  re¬ 
mains  away  until  one  returns  almost  as  from  a 
trance,  and  resumes  the  broken  thread  of  thought. 
With  some  these  excursions  to  and  fro  are  so  rapidly 
made  that  one  is  hardly  conscious  of  their  existence. 
Such  persons  are  often  very  vivacious  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  incapable  of  consecutive  mental  effort.  They 
may  possess  a  fund  of  interesting  anecdote,  and  be 
quick  at  repartee,  but  would  find  it  difficult  to  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life,”  simple 
though  it  be.  Naturally  larger  and  more  substantial 
efforts  are  totally  out  of  the  question.  Although 
some  minds  are  constitutionally  affected  in  this  way, 
yet  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  cure  would  not 
have  been  possible,  if  undertaken  in  the  right  way. 

Of  course,  a  musician  with  this  order  of  mind  will 
find  it  difficult  to  commit  musical  compositions  to 
memory,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  our  correspondent, 
will  be  inclined  to  locate  the  trouble  specifically  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  generic.  It  is  general  training  that  the 
mind  needs.  While  using  every  effort  to  cultivate  the 
musical  memory,  it  will  become  much  stronger  and 
more  reliable  if  it  can  be  trained  along  other  lines 
also.  It  is  mastery  of  mind  that  is  needed,  and  then 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  will  to  direct  and  to  con¬ 
trol  it  in  any  department. 

As  specifically  applied  to  music,  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  train  it.  Begin  with  the 
simplest  possible  tasks.  Memorize  first  simple  right 
and  sixteen  measure  periods.  Divide  them  into  four 
measure  phrases  and  learn  to  fix  the  attention  so 
closely  upon  these  that  you  can  remember  one  of 
them  after  reading  it  over  once.  Study  enough  of 
musical  form  to  be  able  to  divide  simple  pieces  into 
sections,  phrases,  and  periods,  and  memorize  entirely 
in  accordance  with  these  divisions.  Do  not  try  to 
commit  to  memory  in  a  wholesale  sort  of  way.  Make 
vour  efforts  in  this  direction  as  systematic  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  apply  yourself  to  the  work  religiously  every 
day.  You  will  be  able  to  accomplish  something  of 
practical  value  to  you  only  after  long  and  patient 
application.  If  it  require  months  of  toil  for  the  gym¬ 
nast  to  develop  the  muscles  of  his  arm  to  a  point 
that  will  serve  his  purposes,  in  like  manner  will  it 
require  even  more  patience  and  perseverance  to  de¬ 
velop  the  invisible  forces  of  the  mind,  invisible,  in¬ 
tangible,  impalpable,  and  yet  capable  of  enormous 
growth.  The  only  question  is:  have  you  sufficient 
will  power  to  hold  yourself  daily  to  your  work,  month 
in  and  month  out. 

After  you  have  become  able  to  memorize  very  short 
and  simple  pieces,  try  longer  ones,  always  giving 
your  attention  to  the  small  divisions,  however.  After 
learning  these,  then  put  them  together.  The  best 
exercise  of  all,  along  this  line,  is  to  commit  phrases 
away  from  the  keyboard.  Sit  down  and  quietly  study 
a  phrase  until  you  have  formed  a  complete  mental 
conception  of  it,  until  the  image  of  it  is  imprinted 
upon  your  brain;  then  go  to  the  keyboard  and  repro¬ 
duce  it  without  looking  at  the  notes.  This  is  the 
most  musicianly  way  of  studying  your  pieces,  assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  you  have  technically  mastered 
them  at  the  keyboard.  Music  that  is  well  within 
your  technical  possibilities  you  can  study  first  in  this 
way.  Von  Biilow  tells  how  he  was  requested  to  play 
a  certain  piece,  unknown  to  him,  at  one  of  his  con¬ 
certs  which  he  was  to  give  in  a  distant  city.  Pur¬ 
chasing  a  copy  of  it  on  his  way  to  the  station,  he 
studied  it  during  the  afternoon  in  the  railroad  train, 
and  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the 
evening.  Not  everyone  can  work  in  this  way,  but  it 
shows  what  you  can  train  your  mind  to  do  if  you 
have  sufficient  energy  and  perseverance. 

Variety  and  Study. 

“What  is  the  best  plan — to  continue  giving  a  child 
the  same  studies  and  exercises  until  they  are  played 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  or  put  them  aside  for 
awhile,  if  the  pupil  grows  tired  of  them  and  loses  in¬ 
terest  in  the  lessons?  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for 
advice  on  this  point.” 

It  may  be  safely  stated  as  a  general  principle  that 
no  one  ever  gets  much  benefit  out  of  a  thing  in  which 
he  takes  no  interest.  He  may  work  extremely  hard, 
but  his  task  will  be  but  perfunctorily  performed. 
Piano-players  that  are  developed  in  this  way  are  not 
likely  to  play  in  a  manner  that  will  be  interesting 
or  convey  much  meaning  to  their  auditors.  It  is  the 

( Continued  on  page  46/f.) 
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THE  ETUDE 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MUSIC  TRAINING 
FOR  BOYS. 

BY  JOHN  M.  BARNES. 


Cn  arles  Darwin’s  autobiography  contains  a 
statement  of  especial  interest  to  the  musician  and 
educator  on  the  value  of  art  influence  for  the  per¬ 
fecting  and  strengthening  of  man  intellectually  and 
emotionally.  Though  a  long  quotation,  the  follow¬ 
ing  well  bears  repetition:— 

“Up  to  the  age  of  30  or  beyond  it,  poetry  of  many 
kinds  gave  me  real  pleasure;  and  even  as  a  school¬ 
boy  1  took  intense  delight  in  Shakespeare,  especially 
in  the  historical  plays.  I  have  also  said  that  pictures 
formerly  gave  me  considerable  and  music  very  great 
delight.  But  now  for  many  years  I  cannot  endure 
to  read  Shakespeare  and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull 
that  it  nauseated  me.  I  have  also  almost  lost  my 
taste  for  pictures  and  music.  My  mind  seems  to 
have  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  gen¬ 
eral  laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts;  but  why 
this  should  have  caused  atrophy  of  that  part  of  the 
brain  alone  in  which  the  higher  tastes  depend  I  can¬ 
not  conceive.  If  I  had  to  live  my  life  again,  I 
would  have  made  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and 
listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  every  week;  for 
perhaps  the  parts  of  my  brain  now  atrophied  would 
thus  have  been  kept  alive  through  use.  The  loss  of 
these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness  and  may  possibly 
be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to 
the  moral  character  by  enfeebling  the  emotional 
part  of  our  nature.” 

A  loss  of  happiness,  a  narrowing  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  a  weakening  of  the  emotional  life,  and  all 
of  this  avoidable  with  literature  at  our  reach,  re¬ 
productions,  at  least,  of  good  art  everywhere  attain¬ 
able,  and  music,  with  but  little  effort,  for  us  all — - 
the  old,  old  story  of  Tantalus  repeating  itself  over 
and  over  again  in  the  midst  of  this  modern  life  of 
ours. 

This  strong  testimony  given  by  so  sturdy  an 
Anglo-Saxon  as  Charles  Darwin  on  the  value  of 
music  as  an  influence  for  good  in  man’s  life  is 
doubly  valuable  because  of  its  rareness.  *  With  him 
it  was  not  mere  theorizing;  for,  as  he  says,  he  had 
taken  formerly  “very  great  delight”  in  music  and 
thus  realized  the  change.  Unfortunately  in  our 
country  as  well  as  in  England  the  man  who  takes 
or  has  taken  very  great  delight  in  music  is  a  rare 
phenomenon.  With  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
our  men  the  auditory  nerve  is  indeed  atrophied,  and 
that  great  art,  peculiarly  the  art  of  our  time,  which 
has  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  century  just 
closed,  is  as  much  a  sealed  book  as  to  the  savage  or 
the  oriental.  Its  influence  they  know  not.  For 
them  there  is  no  inward  song,  no  store  of  poems 
illumed  and  intensified  with  melody,  just  silence  or, 
perhaps,  the  fading  echoes  of  an  old  tune  or  two 
kept  for  association’s  sake.  This  condition,  strange 
to  say,  many  of  them  are  proud  of.  Family  tradi¬ 
tion,  so  often  a  blind,  ignorant  tyrant,  has  given 
them  the  idea  that  true  manhood  and  the  joy  of 
song  in  some  strange  way  conflict. 

With  that  care  for  exact  expression  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  scientist  Darwin  speaks  of  the  lack  of 
literature  and  art  influence  as  “enfeebling  the  emo¬ 
tional  part  of  our  nature.”  He  does  not  say  killing 
or  driving  away  with  the  emotional,  but  enfeebling 
it  or  making  it  weak. 

Without  question  the  country,  the  generation,  or 
the  individual  neglecting  to  make  healthy  and  strong 
the  emotional  side  of  its  nature  by  a  careful  choice 
of  influence,  literary  and  artistic,  will  fall  again  and 
again  into  errors  of  life  and  errors  of  judgment. 
Error  is  always  costly.  Sentimentalities  always 
flourish  where  emotional  life  is  enfeebled,  and  true 
vigor,  complete  manhood,  which  presupposes  wisdom, 
not  smartness,  are  always  found  with  true  culture. 
Realizing  this  lack  in  the  culture  of  our  men  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  University  has  discussed,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  recognize,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
study  of-  music,  it  in  the  counts  hereafter  for  a 
degree  in  arts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  move¬ 
ment  will  meet  with  a  success  which  will  eventually 
change  the  work  of  the  college  glee  clubs.  They 
should  be  ambitious  for  something  higher  than  their 
present  innocent  programs  with  banjo  and  mandolin 
accompaniments  and  copy  the  worthy  efforts  of  the 
universities  of  Europe  whose  singing  societies’  per¬ 


formances  form  an  event  in  the  music  season  of  the 
city  to  which  they  may  belong. 

The  music  teacher  who  has  not  become  addicted 
to  a  routine  so  all  satisfying  as  to  permit  of  no 
change'  should,  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
boy  pupil  presents  himself,  take  special  pains  to 
strengthen  and  arouse  his  interest.  This  may  best 
be  done  by  an  avoidance  of  too  much  technical  drill 
or  overloading  of  etudes.  Let  the  technic  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  pieces  studied,  applying  intelli¬ 
gently  and  immediately  each  advance  along  that 
line.  In  pieces  good  settings  of  healthy  folk-songs, 
the  national  airs  and  dances,  with  music  descriptive 
of  the  hunt,  the  woods,  and  out-of-door  life  should 
be  given. 

There  will  rarely  be  found  in  the  young  boy,  until 
his  ambition  is  thoroughly  aroused,  that  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  at  a  piece  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
it,  an  outcome  of  the  patience  more  peculiar  to 
girls;  and  an  ambition  to  take  up  quite  impossible 
work  is  apt  to  shun  itself  which  ambition  should 
occasionally  be  gratified  when  benefit  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it  by  thus  proving  the  inadequateness  of 
technical  equipment.  Should  the  boy  care  for  works 
a  careful  choice  of  music  biography  will  often  bring 
most  satisfactory  results.  But  more  than  by  read¬ 
ing  or  his  own  work  at  an  instrument  a  real  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  interest  will  be  aroused  in  the  boy  by 
a  performance  of  an  opera.  Whenever  and  where- 
ever  opportunity  affords  for  him  to  hear  a  good 
opera  he  should  do  so. 

The  teacher  who  is  really  interested  in  the  pupil’s 
welfare  can  by  using  his  influence  in  this  direction, 
be  assured  of  more  favorable  results  than  by  months 
of  dreary  plodding.  Anyone  with  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  music  in  this  country  at  heart  should 
never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  pa¬ 
rents  the  wisdom  of  having  the  sons  as  well  as  the 
daughters  study  and  prepare  themselves  for  its  ap¬ 
preciation  and  enjoyment.  They  may  rest  assured 
that  the  art  which  has  been  recognized  as  a  valu¬ 
able  and  requisite  factor  in  our  life  by  many  of  our 
most  gifted  men  cannot  work  for  harm,  but  must 
surely  go  to  enrich  their  own. 


SOME  MISTAKES  IN  A  MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY  MARY  E.  LUGER. 


Tiie  above  topic  was  the  theme  of  a  paper  read 
recently  before  a  large  assemblage  of  mothers  at  a 
woman’s  club  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  expressed  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  exerts  more  or  less  influence 
upon  an  audience  it  might  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  mothers  present  were  induced  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  education  as  set  forth  by 
the  reader  of  the  paper  referred  to. 

We  can  but  hope  that  converts  were  few,  for  the 
theories  she  advanced  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  artistic  music  life. 

There  is  not  space  in  a  short  article  like  this  to 
discuss  the  entire  list  of  so  called  “mistakes.”  At¬ 
tention  will  be  concentrated  upon  one  which  appeals 
very  forcibly  to  all  earnest,  clear-thinking  musicians. 

“It  is  a  mistake  to  permit  our  little  ones  to  spend 
time  in  learning  little  pieces;  they  should  be  kept 
on  exercises  until  their  fingers  are  properly  trained.” 
And  it  is  a  most  deplorable  fact  that  not  only  moth¬ 
ers,  but  some  teachers,  are  of  this  opinion. 

In  the  general  clamor  for  technic  they  have  be¬ 
come  hopelessly  confused.  Choosing  gymnastics 
with  the  expectation  of  arriving  at  music  is  certain 
to  lead  one  to  disappointment. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  all  education  is  in¬ 
terest.  It  matters  not  whether  the  pupil  be  6  or 
16  years  of  age,  he  must  be  entertained  or  inter¬ 
ested  by  the  subject  under  consideration. 

If  the  teacher  cannot  awaken  in  his  pupil  an  in¬ 
terest,  a  desire  to  learn,  he  cannot  expect  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  For  within  every  individual,  regard¬ 
less  of  age,  there  exists  a  natural  preference  or  taste 
which  must  be  considered. 

Now,  if  the  child  is  to  learn  gymnastics,  put  him 
under  the  supervision  of  a  good  teacher  of  that 
branch  and  through  the  study  of  exercises,  games, 
and  what  not  he  will  gradually  assume  an  interest 
in  physical  culture,  but  do  not  deceive  him  by  telling 
him  he  is  learning  music. 


Tf  you  would  have  him  become  acquainted  with 
the  diviniest  of  all  arts  introduce  him  through  the 
proper  medium — music. 

Teach  him  to  listen  and  to  hear  the  various  tones 
in  the  lesson  book  of  Nature. 

It  does  not  require  even  a  child’s  imagination  to 
hear  music  in  the  gurgling  streamlet,  the  rhythmic 
splash  of  the  mill  wheel,  the  happy,  melodious  songs 
of  the  birds  in  springtime,  or  the  myriad  mystic 
sounds  of  a  summer  night. 

Let  him  hear  good  music  and  urge  him  to  sing; 
then  teach  him  to  play  little  pieces;  at  first  very 
simple,  but  always  rhythmic  and  tuneful. 

Do  not  burden  him  in  the  first  lessons  with  rules 
of  fingering;  allow  him  to  use  any  convenient 
fingering,  but  always  require  a  soft  gentle  touch. 

After  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  notes  and 
is  eager  to  make  the  little  pieces  sound  as  they  do 
when  played  correctly  it  will  not  be  an  arduous  task 
to  claim  his  interest  for  the  necessary  finger  exer¬ 
cises. 

Children  are  often  more  reasonable  than  their 
elders,  and  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  get  a  child  to  do 
anything  for  which  he  can  see  a  reason ;  therefore 
if  it  can  be  proved  to  him  that  such  and  such  a 
result  fs  obtained  in  only  one  way  he  will  philo¬ 
sophically  accept  the  inevitable  and  go  to  work  in 
the  proper  spirit. 

We  have,  to  use  a  very  common  expression,  been 
dragging  the  cart  before  the  horse  a  long  time,  and 
it  is  no  small  wonder  that  many  musicians  have  been 
trampled  to  death  in  their  infancy. 

I  would  not  underrate  the  value  of  technic,  for  it 
is  certainly  of  the  most  paramount  importance,  but 
it  is  not  and  never  can  be  music. 

Music  is  that  indefinable  something  which  makes 
us  feel  and  understand  the  emotions  of  another.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  message  of  God  to  man,  and 
whether  it  is  played  or  sung  the  hand  or  voice  is 
but  a  medium  of  expression.  The  import  of  the 
message,  the  heart  and  soul  of  it,  is  contained  in 
the  imisic  itself. 

The  mission  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide,  to  inspire, 
and  to  uplift  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  by  attuning 
it  to  the  simple  music  of  the  universe  prepare  it 
for  more  intricately  woven  harmonies. 

If  he  goes  thus  far  he  will  be  willing  to  toil 
through  the  necessary  drudgery  of  technic.  If  per¬ 
chance  he  is  not  willing  it  is  useless  to  try  to  stimu¬ 
late  him  to  practice  by  bribery. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  with  some  parents  to  pay 
their  children  a  stipulated  amount  of  money  each 
week  for  practicing  the  required  number  of  hours. 

Think  of  it!  Measuring  art  by  dollars  and  cents 
in  the  very  foundation!  Is  it  strange  that  such 
pupils  come  to  a  teacher  expecting  to  purchase  mu¬ 
sic  by  the  yard  as  they  would  buy  calico? 

There  is  no  more  pernicious  habit  ripe  among 
mothers  than  this  system  of  offering  prizes  to  a 
child  for  doing  its  duty. 

Better  a  thousand  times  inflict  punishment  for 
neglect  of  duty.  Not  only  does  it  rob  the  work  of 
all  of  its  natural  interest,  but  it  overturns  the  entire 
ethical  status. 

Children  are  keen  to  sense  the  importance  of 
things,  and  if  duty  is  lowered  to  a  standing  of  bar¬ 
ter,  if  it  becomes  a  question  of  their  own  pleasure, 
they  will  take  advantage  of  their  prerogative. 

The  average  healthy  child  is  essentially  fond  of 
sport;  he  loves  best  to  frisk  in  the  sunshine  free 
from  responsibility,  and  if  the  cloak  of  discipline  is 
not  placed  over  his  shoulders  he  will  not  don  it  of 
his  own  accord. 

He  should  be  taught  to  practice  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  every  day  because  that  is  the  only  way  to 
attain  musical  development.  For  practicing,  like 
eating  or  sleeping,  must  become  a  habit.  No  child 
can  be  healthy  if  he  eat  one  meal  to-day  and  four 
to-morrow  or  sleeps  two  hours  a  night  this  week 
and  eight  next  week.  Nature  builds  by  slow  steady 
processes,  and  no  amount  of  money  can  alter  the 
inexorable  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

If  a  present  must  be  given,  whether  it  be  gold 
watches  or  merely  words  of  encouragement,  let  it 
be  the  expression  of  an  overflowing  heart,  and  not  a 
wage;  let  it  be  a  gift  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 
Thereby  you  will  not  rob  the  child  of  its  natural 
God-given  reward — the  satisfaction  of  duty  well 
done. 

—  It  is  character  that  counts  in  child  or  man,  and 
the  little  tasks  and  trials  of  to-day  and  yesterday 
are  but  the  rain  and  snow  that  come  to  enrich  the 
soil  from  which  true  nobility  upsprings. 
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UNPOPULARITY  OF  CLASSIC  MUSIC. 


BY  NELLIE  COVE. 

Everyone  possesses  a  love  for  music  in  some 
form,  be  it  the  martial  sound  of  the  fife  or  drum 
or  the  booming  of  waves  at  sea;  the  song  of  a  bird 
at  morn  or  bells  on  the  eventide ;  a  little  French 
harp,  a  fiddle,  or  perchance  a  popular  air;  a  hand 
organ’s  grinding  sound  or  a  lullaby  soft  and  low.  So 
surely  there  are  reasons  for  the  dislike  of  classic 
music,  and  teachers  should  find  them  and  remedy  the 
evil. 

Theodore  Thomas  says  popular  music  is  familiar 
music.  The  great  cause  for  the  unpopularity  of  the 
best  music  is  that  it  is  not  known  and  is  not  under¬ 
stood.  This  is  due  both  to.  the  public  and  the  mu¬ 
sician,  and  the  reasons  are  various  for  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  chief  among  them  being  the  following: — 

A  false  idea  of  classic  music.  To  many  the  words 
alone  “classic  music”  signify  all  that  is  difficult  and 
uninteresting  in  music,  and  the  more  difficult  the 
more  classic.  Could  any  idea  be  more  absurd?  Yet 
musicians  who  strive  to  give  their  most  complex 
selections,  regardless  of  time,  place,  or  audience,  are 
to  blame  for  this.  They  cling  to  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  when  the  listener  cannot 
comprehend  them,  and  refuse  to  play  modern  works 
which  are  much  more  enjoyable  to  the  audience. 

(Jnfamiliarity  with  the  piece.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  reasons.  Anything  that  has  true  worth 
increases  in  attractiveness  on  acquaintance.  This  is 
seen  to  be  true  with  books,  pictures,  and  people, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  potent  factor  in  the  enjoyment 
of  music.  To  those  who  have  good  music  daily,  it 
becomes  a  great  pleasure;  while  at  the  first  hear¬ 
ing  the  listener  is  bewildered  by  the  number  of  things 
to  grasp,  and  receive  but  a  vague  impression  of  the 
whole  selection. 

Unsuggestive  titles.  The  title  is  the  index  to  the 
piece,  as  the  face  tells  of  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  should  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  place  one  in  a  proper  mood  to  listen.  The  aver¬ 
age  person  is  totally  ignorant  of  musical  terms  or 
forms  of  composition,  and  is  utterly  lost  when  he 
sees  a  program  like  this: — 


Prelude  and  Fugue . Bach. 

Sonata,  Op.  113 . Beethoven. 

^tude  i . Chopin. 

Berceuse  J 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  . Liszt. 


How  thankful  he  would  be  to  see  a  few  plain 
English  words  which  would  explain. 

Complex  character  of  piece,  't  he  piece  itself  often 
presents  difficulties  that  are  responsible  for  lack  of 
interest.  Some  of  these  difficulties  are:  (a)  Hidden 
melody.  No  factor  in  music  so  appeals  to  the  public 
as  melody,  yet  in  many  pieces  the  melody  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  little  interludes,  so  hidden  and  intermin¬ 
gled  with  chords  that  it  is  not  easily  distinguishable. 
The  listener  loses  the  meaning  and  before  he  regains 
it  his  interest  is  gone,  (b)  Complex  harmony.  As 
melody  is  the  central  figure  in  our  musical  picture, 
so  harmony  is  the  background  and  adds  to  or  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  picture.  The  hearer  is  familiar  with 
the  simple  chords,  but  when  sevenths,  ninths,  modu¬ 
lations,  and  free  progressions  appear,  he  thinks  them 
the  wildest  of  discords  and  refuses  to  see  any  music 
in  them,  (c)  Indefinite  rhythm.  The  rhythm  of  a 
piece  is  often  one  of  its  most  charming  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  is  the  pulse,  the  life,  and  stirs  us  by  its 
material  sound,  or  lulls  us  by  the  gentle  swaying 
of  a  si  uni  her  song.  Persons  who  cannot  “carry  a 
tune”  OK&ippreciate  one  often  rave  over  the  swing 
of  a  piece  which  has  bewitched  them.  Modern  mu¬ 
sicians  take  great  liberty  with  rhythm  and  by  their 
excessive  variations  of  the  time  take  away  the  nat¬ 
ural  motion  of  the  piece.  To  many  the  waltzes  of 
Chopin  lose  in  beauty  by  the  change  of  time.  So 
strongly  marked  is  this  feeling  in  some  that  it  is 
positive  torture  to  have  time  varied  with  ritards  and 
accelerandos. 

Reign  of  popular  music.  Popular  music,  so  called, 
is  light,  catchy,  and  gay;  hence  it  crowds  out  the 
more  serious,  better  grade  of  music  to  people  to 
whom  music  means  simply  a  dance  or  an  accom¬ 
paniment,  to  light  conversation.  Then,  too,  the 
rhythm  is  decided,  the  words  usually  sentimental, 
and  the  piece  easily  understood;  so  the  public  does 
not  trouble  itself  to  understand  deep  music. 

Unfortunate  selections.  One  of  the  greatest  of 


THE  etude 

reasons!  Plow  many  errors  we  are  guilty  of,  how 
many  mistakes  we  make,  playing  severe  classic  num¬ 
bers  to  people  who  want  two-steps  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  gay  caprices  to  those  who  want  some¬ 
thing  deeper!  Many  persons  learn  to  dislike  classic 
music  because  they  have  acquaintances  Who  persist 
in  playing  stiff,  full  pieces.  Even  the  great  masters 
wrote  uninteresting  music  at  times,  and  especially 
unsuited  to  some  occasions. 

There  are  doubtless  other  causes  for  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  classic  music,  but  these  just  named  are  the 
greatest. 

To  REDEEM  THE  UNMUSICAL  PUBLIC. 

But  to  name  the  evil  without  the  remedy  does 
little  good,  and  we  can  easily  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  observing  the  following  rules: — 

First,  change  the  idea  of  classic  music.  Teach  the 
public  that  classic  music  is  simple  music  that  is  good 
enough  to  stand  the  test  of  years  or  to  come  up  to 
the  musical  standard  of  to-day.  That  it  is  limited 
to  no  few  composers,  confined  to  no  particular  coun¬ 
try,  nation,  or  time,  being  written  to-day  as  well  as 
formerly.  Prove  that  it  is  not  the  difficulty  that 
makes  classic  by  playing  some  of  the  least  complex 
numbers.  Is  there  anything  more  delightfully  sim¬ 
ple  than  some  of  Mendelssohn’s  songs,  Schumann’s 
“Traiimerei,”  or  some  of  Chopin’s  nocturnes;  yet 
nothing  is  more  beautiful.  Help  your  listener  to 
understand  that  classic  numbers  may  be  old  or  new, 
long  or  short,  difficult  or  easy,  loud  or  soft,  brilliant 
or  dreamy,  so  that  they  have  merit  enough  to  come 
up  to  the  musical  standards  of  to-day. 

Second,  familiarize  your  piece  to  your  listeners. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  this  in  one  recital,  but  in 
private  playing  it  can  and  should  be  done.  Do  not 
discard  a  piece  because  it  has  been  played  once. 
Study  it  again  and  play  it  frequently  to  the  same 
persons.  Let  it  become  an  old  friend  to  them,  so 
they  will  see  beauties  in  it  which  you  have  learned  in 
your  study  of  it.  Appreciation  of  good  music  comes 
by  education,  as  does  learning  to  like  Shakespeare 
rather  than  ten-cent  novels;  and  every  opportunity 
should  be  grasped  to  give  or  take  this  education. 

Third,  select  pieces  with  suggestive  titles,  or  give 
explanation  of  your  piece.  Do  not  oppose  descrip¬ 
tive  titles.  Anything  that  aids  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  piece  is  to  be  enjoyed.  One  of  the  most 
sensible  and  enjoyable  of  concerts  for  persons  who 
are  not  musicians,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are,  is 
a  lecture  recital,  such  as  those  by  Edward  Baxter 
Perry.  Every  note  is  understood  and  appreciated, 
while  the  concerts  of  the  greatest  artists  are  often 
beyond  the  grasp  of  all  but  musicians.  Hearers 
enjoy  pieces  called  “Silent  Spring,”  “Lullaby,”  “Wed¬ 
ding  March,”  and  “Boat  Song”  more  than  “sonata,” 
“fugue,”  “prelude,”  or  “berceuse,”  because  they  know 
the  meaning  of  the  former.  This  very  fact  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  Weber’s  “Storm,”  “Silvery 
Waves,”  “The  Last  Hope,”  and  many  others.  But 
tell  them  “Berceuse”  is  a  lullaby,  a  “Sonata,”  an 
old  tune  form  of  composition,  usually  in  three  move¬ 
ments  with  description  of  each,  that  the  “Fugue” 
has  a  little  melody  repeated  in  each  part  that  we 
must  strive  to  follow,  and  much  more  describing  the 
piece  and  their  interest  will  be  aroused. 

Fourth,  choose  as  simple  a  piece  as  possible,  (a) 
Select  numbers  with  good  melody.  This  is  one  of 
the  rules  always  to  be  remembered,  as  a  beautiful 
melody  charms  people  more  than  any  other  quality 
in  music.  Sehubert-Liszt’s  “Serenade,”  Seeling’s 
“Loreley,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Spring  Song,”  Chopin’s 
“Nocturne,”  “Intermezzo”  from  Cavalleria  Rusticana, 
Mozart’s  “Sonata  in  A,”  are  charming  examples  of 
melody.  If  well  played  they  will  appeal  td  the  most 
indifferent,  (b)  Do  not  choose  pieces  with  too  com¬ 
plicated  harmony.  Many  examples  of  fine  harmony 
can  be  given.  Beethoven’s  and  Chopin’s  funeral 
marches  are  masterpieces  in  this  respect.  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  March  from  “The  Prophet”  is  stirring  and 
dramatic,  Wagner-Liszt’s  “Sublime  Evening  Stax-”  is 
filled  with  beautiful  harmonies,  and  Chopin’s  “Polo¬ 
naise”  is  impressive  in  its  splendid  harmony,  (c) 
Choose  pieces  with  well-defined  rhythm.  Do  not 
take  too  many  liberties  with  the  time.  Popular 
music  of  the  present  owes  its  success  to  rhythm, 
and  we  can  find  many  examples  among  our  better 
music,  as  “Faust  Waltz,”  “Norwegian  Bridal  Pro¬ 
cession,”  and  some  of  the  marches  named  in  the 
preceding  division  of  hannony. 

Fifth,  do  not  ignore  popular  music,  but  classify  it 
properly.  Impress  on  hearers  the  fact  that  music 
means  more  than  a  dance  or  a  gay,  good  tune,  and 


should  appeal  to  the  higher  feelings.  Do  not  be  an 
extremist  on  classic  music.  Popular  music  has  its 
place,  but  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  show 
the  superior  qualities  of  good  music. 

Sixth,  select  pieces  with  reason  and  tact.  On  this 
depends  the  fate  of  classic  music,  and  although  all 
the  requirements  just  named  cannot  be  combined 
in  one  number,  study  and  experience  will  enable  one 
to  judge  which  is  the  most  necessai'y  to  please  the 
audience.  Play  Beethoven  to  those  who  love  tragedy, 
Mozart  to  those  who  need  the  cheerful.  But  for 
most  persons  modern  music  is  preferable.  Give  the 
romantic  and  imaginative  beautiful  dreamy  numbers; 
to  the  gay  and  all  who  need  gayety,  the  light  and 
merry.  Play  marches  and  mazurkas  to  inspire  life 
and  energy,  and  Hungarian  rhapsodies  to  those  who 
love  the  brilliant.  Study  the  listener,  place  and 
piece,  then  put  your  soul  in  the  performance  and 
you  will  be  able  to  play  good  music  and  have  it 
enjoyed. 

Above  all,  make  them  learn  that  classic  music 
means  the  best,  the  grandest,  and  loveliest  of  all 
the  music  we  possess. 


MEMORIZING. 

BY  C.  M.  EULLWOOD. 

The  conditions  of  a  good  memory  are  Health, 
Attention,  Interest,  and  repetition. 

A  healthy  body  is  the  foundation  for  a  good 
memory;  for  the  memory  is  dependent  upon  the 
proper  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  and  as  good, 
pure  blood  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  the  health, 
a  student  should  look  carefully  after  his  body.  True, 
some  persons  who  were  in  ill  health  have  had  re¬ 
markable  memories;  but  it  was  often  the  result  of 
severe  drill  and,  moreover,  the  case  of  an  indomi¬ 
table  will.  But  the  rule  is  that  a  person  remembers 
better  when  in  health  than  when  the  body  is  en¬ 
feebled  by  disease. 

Temporary  conditions  of  the  body  also  have  an 
effect  upon  the  memory.  Fatigue,  loss  of  sleep, 
indigestion,  excessive  grief  or  anger,  and  nervous¬ 
ness  are  all  disadvantages  to  health,  and  therefore 
unfavorable-  conditions  for  accuracy  and  quickness 
of  the  memory.  The  old  idea  of  seven  or  eight  hours 
of  piano  practice  is  happily  obsolete,  for  this  method 
would  result  in  the  breakdown  of  the  average  pupil’s 
bodily  vigor. 

Lowell  says:  “Attention  is  the  mother  of  mem¬ 
ory.”  Mind-wandering  is  a  foe  to  memorizing.  The 
truth  is  expressed  in  the  proverb:  “A  good  mem¬ 
ory  is  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain.”  When 
memorizing  a  musical  composition  the  student 
should  first  attentively  analyze  it.  Take  a  mental 
note  of  the  key,  major  or  minor,  and  not  only  of 
the  first  page,  but  notice  the  several  parts  through¬ 
out  in  their  key  relations.  Indeed,  the  first  part  of 
memorizing  should  be  done  befoi’e  going  to  the  in¬ 
strument.  A  thorough  reading  of  the  composition 
will  give  a  mental  grasp  of  the  structure  of  the  piece 
and  the  subsequent  performance  of  it  will  be  easier 
work.  In  all  a  student’s  work  the  mental  should 
precede  the  mechanical ;  the  brains  move  the  fingers. 
And  not  only  should  there  be  attention  as  a  whole, 
but  a  cai'eful  looking  at  details.  Get  an  impression 
on  the  sensitive  plate  of  your  brain  of  every  note 
group,  measxire,  and  the  thematic  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Strive  to  have  the  mental  pictui’e  well 
developed.  “Without  attention  there  can  be  no 
depth  of  impression.” 

Repetition  is  a  necessity  in  memorizing.  Life  is 
largely  made  up  of  habit.  We  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  and  dress  without  particularly  concentrating 
our  thought  on  the  details.  We  have  done  it  so 
often  that  the  habit  makes  it  a  venture.  But  the 
child  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  dress,  the  habit  is 
not  yet  formed.  We  go  down  the  same  side  of  the 
street  daily  to  business  or  to  the  trajn.  Almost 
all  our  daily  actions  are  the  habits  acquired  by 
repetition.  This  enters  into  the  music  student's 
study.  Repeat  your  analysis  of  the  piece  or  study 
and  then  repeat  the  performance  of  it.  Memorizing 
is  merely  the  calling  up  the  mental  impression  of 
the  composition  as  a  daily  habit. 

There  is  a  memory  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  of  the 
hand,  and  in  the  case  of  vocal  music  of  the  palate 
and  the  vocal  organs.  It  is  the  business  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  student  to  train  these  memory  parts  so  they 
will  harmonize. 
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During  the  recent  vacation  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
calling  upon  Dr.  William  Mason,  at  the  charming 
cottage  at  Prout’s  Neck,  Maine,  where  he  spent  the 
summer.  At  that  time  he  was  able  to  walk  about  a 
little,  and  had  been  out  to  dinner,  his  first  dissipation 
for  many  months.  This  improvement  was  gratifying 
after  the  total  confinement  to  the  house  and  almost 
constant  pain  which  characterized  his  life  during 
much  of  last  winter.  A  day  or  two  after  my  de¬ 
parture  he  sent  me  certain  paragraphs  concerning  the 
arm  in  playing  which  he  intends  incorporating  in 
future  editions  of  “Touch  and  Technic,”  and,  as  the 
congregation  of  The  Etude  is  also  a  great  user  of 
this  remarkable  system  of  technics  of  his,  I  make 
no  scruple  of  giving  here  the  substance  of  what  he 
sent  me,  prefacing  it  with  the  statement  that  Dr. 
Mason  has  been  and  still  is  an  advanced  pioneer  in 
defining  the  relation  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  to  play¬ 
ing.  In  1892  or  thereabouts  he  included  the  arm 
touches  in  his  work,  and  in  1896  published  in  Music 
Magazine  an  article  pointing  out  the  relation  of  the 
triceps  muscle  to  tone-production — a  definite  appor¬ 
tionment  of  service  which  had  never  up  to  that  time 
been  made  by  any  technician.  Dr.  Mason’s  para¬ 
graph,  i:i  substance,  was  this: — 

“The  most  important  of  the  muscles  used  in  such 
chord-passages  as  those  in  Exercise  No.  112,  Vol.  IV 
(which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  in  this 
book),  are  the  upper  arm  muscles  and  the  scapular 
or  shoulder-blade  muscles. 

“The  upper  arm  muscles  (triceps,  biceps,  brancliialis 
anticus)  have  already  been  described  on  Page  14, 
Sec.  26,  Volume  I  of  this  work. 

“The  scapular  or  shoulder  muscles  exercise  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  in  the  production  of  a  full,  musical 
and  sonorous  tone.  They  are  situated  about  the 
shoulder  blades  or  upper  back,  and  their  action  may 
be  readily  perceived  through  a  sudden  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  If  they  are  trained  to  an  extreme  elas¬ 
ticity  and  freedom  of  movement,  all  hardness  and 
harshness  of  tone  will  through  their  action  disap¬ 
pear. 

“In  order  to  exercise  and  develop  these  muscles 
to  the  best  advantage  carry  out  the  following  di¬ 
rections:  Play  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed.  Briskly 
close  the  fingers  on  each  chord,  with  a  sudden  push 
and  a  determined  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  followed 
by  an  immediate  and  complete  relaxation.  If  done 
in  the  right  way,  the  feeling  should  be  refreshing 
and  invigorating.  The  action  of  the  shoulders  and 
upper  arm  muscles  will  remind  you  of  horseback  rid¬ 
ing.  Moreover  your  physician  will  not  object  to  such 
pianoforte  practice  as  being  sedentary  and  debilitat¬ 
ing.” 

Thus  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  question:  Pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  the  relation  of  the  muscles  of  the  up¬ 
per  arm  and  shoulder  to  good  piano-playing?  And 
this  I  now  wish  to  take  up  seriously.  We  all  know 
how  completely  books  on  technic  have  ignored  the 
possible  activities  of  these  parts.  To  hear  them  tell 
it,  piano-playing  is  purely  a  matter  of  fingers  and 
wrists.  Yet  we  have  but  to  observe  the  next  great 
player  we  hear  to  see  that  the  arm  and  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  (not  only  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
blade,  but  also  those  about  the  collar  bone)  are  in 
an  intense  activity  in  all  passages  of  heavy  chords 
and  in  bravura  cadenzas.  Some  players — Bauer,  for 
instance- — seem  to  amplify  these'  motions  and  makp 
them  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  count 
them  as  part  of  the  tone  production  or  merely  an 
outward  sign  of  something  inward  in  the  music  which 
the  player  despaired  of  eliciting  from  an  unsympa 
thetic  piano.  Others,  like  Busoni,  show  this  shrug¬ 
ging  effect  as  a  reaction  when  a  very  powerful  im¬ 
pulse  has  been  delivered.  Others,  like  Godowsky, 
without  in  any  degree  showing  a  less  activity  of  these 
parts,  do  not  voluntarily  permit  oscillations  of  the 
shoulders;  certainly  not  in  downward  strokes,  and 
but  little  in  upward  reactions  after  a  powerful  blow- 

Moreover,  arm  participation  in  playing  is  very  old, 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Bach.  That  great  master  used 
to  carry  on  his  great  polyphonies  upon  the  organ 
where  each  key  sounded  required  a  bearing-down  pres¬ 
sure  of  perhaps  two  pounds  avoirdupois.  This  in  five 
parts  gives  a  Heavy  pressure,  and  means  that  Bach’s 


shoulders  simply  took  what  is  called  “a  brace”  and 
afforded  the  Bach  fat  and  dimpled  fingers  a  fulcrum 
to  work  against.  Beethoven  was  noted  for  the  con¬ 
trasts  in  his  playing  and  for  an  appealing  quality 
in  pathetic  melody;  this  means  arm  help.  No 
player  in  the  Plaidy  manner,  with  mere  finger  action, 
has  ever  attained  an  appealing  tone.  It  takes  the 
triceps.  Then  Thalberg  brought  in  the  arm  in  a 
novel  way,  by  his  moving  the  hands  alternately  from 
distant  octaves  to  take  a  note  of  the  melody.  He 
had  what  we  might  call  three  tonal  planes,  and  in 
each  one  great  latitude  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 
There  was  the  melody,  sung  sonorously  and  with  ex¬ 
quisite  expression.  Thalberg  took  lessons  of  Garcia 
five  years  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  how  a 
melody  ought  to  be  sung.  Then  there  was  the  har¬ 
monic  plane  in  which  the  chords  were  beautifully 
defined  and  delivered.  And  finally  the  plane  of  the 
running  work,  which  was  deliciously  limpid,  even, 
distinct,  pearly,  and  refined.  Thus  he  had  enough 
control  of  arm  to  bring  the  melody  finger  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  octave,  and  to  put  in  with  it  a  melody  tone  ex¬ 
quisitely  graduated  in  connection  with  the  phrase 
into  which  he  built  it;  and  at  the  same  time  he  car¬ 
ried  the  hand  so  light  that  the  extremely  rapid  runs 
went  with  fairylike  neatness  and  precision.  Thalberg 
also  had  this  trick  of  closing  his  fingers  upon  the 
chords,  just  as  Dr.  Mason  explains.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  began  to  speak  of  arm  work  in  technics 
until  along  toward  1890,  and  Dr.  Mason,  although 
employing  arm  work  most  artistically  and  beautifully 
all  his  life,  had  no  theories  on  the  subject  when  we 
decided  to  try  and  define  how  the  hand  ought  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  first  tone  in  an  octave  or  bravura  phrase. 

The  two  great  prophets  of  arm  work  in  playing 
were  Liszt  and  Schumann.  What  Schumann  thougiit 
of  it  one  can  easily  find  out  for  himself  by  trying 
to  play  the  second  variation  in  “Etudes  Sympho- 
niques,”  also  other  variations  in  the  same;  and  the 
march  movement  in  the  “Fantasy  in  C.”  Two  pian¬ 
ists  whom  I  have  heard,  three  I  should  suy  stand 
out  pre-eminent  for  beauty  and  depth  of  „cne.  They 
wei'e  Rubinstein.  Dr.  Mason,  and  Neupert.  All  were 
distinguished  for  the  free  arm  movement. 

And  so  the  question  still  confronts  us:  Precisely 
what  does  the  arm  do  toward  good  playing.  This 
question  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  late  Lud¬ 
wig  Deppe  as  early  as  1885,  and  in  an  article  he 
promised  to  take  it  up,  but  he  never  did.  1  think 
that  he  had  a  part  of  the  complete  theory.  He 
placed  great  emphasis  upon  what  he  called  a  “light 
hand,”  by  which  he  meant  a  hand  whose  weight 
was  entirely  carried  upon  the  forearm,  and  did  not 
rest  upon  the  keys.  This,  however,  does  not  lead  to 
the  true  arm  bravura  in  playing;  it  retards  it  and 
leaves  it  out  altogether  in  favor  of  great  lyric  deli¬ 
cacy  of  tone.  Thus  Deppe  had  but  a  part  of  great 
playing,  as  the  work  of  his  best  pupil,  that  beautiful 
artist  and  late  Anna  Steiniger,  showed. 

The  indispensable  prerequisite  for  producing  a  full, 
sonorous  and  musical  tone  upon  the  piano  is  an  in¬ 
tense  vitalizatior  throughout  the  entire  playing  ap¬ 
paratus;  from  the  place  where  the  playing  begins  to 
emerge  from  the  body  of  the  player  (that  is  to  s^v, 
the  shoulder  region)  down  the  arm  to  the  tips  or  the 
fingers.  And  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  vitalization  all  the  way  along.  The  finger 
tips  are  no  more  alive  in  intense  passages  than  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  region,  as  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  holding  the  hands  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  when  a  player  is  playing  a  difficult  bravura 
passage  with  warmth  and  good  effect.  The  question 
is  precisely  what  are  these  many  muscles  doing?  Are 
they  originating  tone-producing  impulses?  Or  are 
they  carrying  the  arm  to  its  place  to  play? 

In  normal  piano-playing  of  the  modern  school,  as 
appears  to  me,  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  region 
have  two  duties  to  do,  and  two  duties  only:  To 
carry  the  arm  and  support  it  along  the  keyboard 
wherever  it  is  needed  by  the  music;  besides  this, 
to  furnish  at  the  shoulder  joint  an  immovable  ful¬ 
crum  against  which  the  playing  levers  (the  bones  of 
the  arm,  hand,  and  fingers)  can  brace  themselves  in 
delivering  powerful  tonal  impulses.  In  this  view 
the  shoulder  joints  ought  not  to  move  at  all;  and 


I  would  class  Dr.  Mason’s  proposed  exercise  in  play¬ 
ing  his  Ex.  112  in  Volume  IV  among  the  unusual 
exercises  for  awakening  disused  parts  into  action,  in 
cases  where  they  have  been  previously  neglected.  In 
fact,  almost  every  exercise  of  Dr.  Mason’s  invention 
has  had  an  immediate  practical  intention,  to  over¬ 
come  defects  in  a  pupil  then  actuaMy  before  him; 
and  I  imagine  that  this  shrugging  exercise  may 
have  been  invented  in  the  effort  to  reform  mature 
players  diligently  educated  to  avoid  all  this  deeper 
and  stronger  technic,  and  therefore  restricted  to  those 
smaller  tonal  effects  which  can  be  obtained  -without 
such  co-operation.  The  exercise  is  adequate  and  will 
do  the  work;  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it  a  valua¬ 
tion  for  general  use.  The  reader  can  try  it.  But  to 
break  up  what  is  sometimes  called  “old-maidishness” 
or  a  small  academic  precision  in  playing.  Dr.  Mason’s 
device  will  do  wonders. 

The  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  are  mainly  engaged 
in  the  same  work  as  those  of  the  shoulder,  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  hand  and  in  supporting  it  where  needed  by 
the  music;  there  is  one  arm  muscle,  however,  which, 
as  Dr.  Mason  has  pointed  out,  appears  to  originate 
tonal  tone-producing  impulses;  namely,  the  triceps. 
This  muscle  lies  back  of  the  upper  arm,  and  its  of¬ 
fice  is  to  extend  the  forearm  into  a  line  with  the  upper 
arm,  and  incidentally  to  enable  one  to  bear  down 
with  the  hand  upon  a  surface  or  a  group  of  piano 
keys.  It  might  be  claimed  that  this  very  important 
muscle  merely  supports  the  hand  while  the  fingers 
bear  down.  I  think,  however,  that  its  action  is  so 
important  and  so  immediately  influential  upon  the 
quality  of  the  tone,  that  the  evidence  is  strong  in 
favor  of  its  transmitting  a  tone-producing  impulse 
of  its  own  in  all  musical  chords.  That  the  fingers 
are  equally  vitalized  with  this  muscle  in  all  musical 
chords  is  quite  certain;  but  the  tone  seems  to  take 
on  a  deeper  and  more  musical  quality  when  the  fin¬ 
gers  do  their  part  and  the  triceps  adds  its  power. 
Therefore  1  now  begin  all  chord-playing  from  this 
muscle,  and  alternate  between  that  and  the  pure 
finger  chords,  produced  with  no  motion  of  hand  or 
arm,  but  simply  with  a  very  slight  flexion  of  the 
finger  points,  which  are  already  in  contact  with  the 
ivo’-y  of  the  keys  and  remain  there  after  the  tone 
is  sounded. 

1  think  it  is  clear  that  the  arm  has  three  appear¬ 
ances  in  playing:  (1)  it  remains  entirely  quiet  ae 
above;  (2)  it  rebounds  upward  away  from  the  keys 
as  an  incident  of  delivering  a  powerful  touch  (up-arm 
or  “bounding  arm”);  (3)  it  rises  before  playing  and 
fats  upon  the  keys  in  delivering  the  chord  impulse. 
The  latter  mechanism  is  simply  brutal  in  its  re¬ 
sults  unless  tn  triceps  and  the  fingers  are  intensely 
vitalized  and  Amg  closely  to  the  keys  upon  which 
they  alight. 

This  is  a  summary  of  arm  uses  as  I  understand 
them.  And  nothing  is  surer  than  the  crying  neces¬ 
sity  in  elementary  teaching  for  an  intelligent  and 
musical  education  in  chord-playing,  in  which  these 
arm- activities  come  to  full  expression. 


To  even  the  most  advanced  players  we  may  say 
that  every  composition  should  be  mastered,  first, 
from  the  technical  standpoint  and  than  from  the  emo¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  A  conception  of  the  emotional 
fabric  of  the  entire  composition  must  be  secured,  and 
afterward,  so  far  as  possible,  the  emotional  content 
of  the  different  periods  should  be  considered.  Some¬ 
times  we  feel  uncertain  about  the  content,  but 
usually  a  composition  contains  evidences  of  the  same 
that  come  to  our  assistance.  The  tempo,  rhythm, 
accents,  etc.,  furnish  us  with  a  clue.  For  instance, 
an  adagio  is  generally  indicative  of  tender,  soulful, 
reposeful  moods;  an  allegro  is  indicative  of  passion 
and  fiery  emotions.  The  rhythm  determines  much 
also ;  the  accents  are  suggestive  in  that  they  are 
either  of  an  emotional  or  intellectual  nature.  All 
of  these  are  “evidences”  and  are  suggestive  to  us, 
but  let  me  add  that  a  too  strict  observance  of  marks 
of  expression  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  it  interferes 
with  and  destroys  spontaneity.  A  fine  dramatic 
reader  does  not  need  all  sorts  of  marks  to  enable 
him  to  read  with  proper  emphasis  and  power  or 
with  true  feeling,  and  neither  does  one  who  feels 
music  need  slavishly  to  follow  printed  marks.  In 
teaching  there  is  need  of  the  utmost  care  on  this 
point.  We  are  obliged  to  explain  expression  marks 
and  to  uphold  them  more  or  less,  but  we  do  well 
to  suggest  that  these  markings  may  be  elastically 
interpreted,  that  they  are  not  laws,  but  are  meant 
for  hints  or  suggestions  and  are  open  to  difference 
of  opinion  and  subject  to  change. — F.  C.  R. 
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THE  ETUDE 


The  record  of  musicians  born 
MUSICIANS  BORN  in  November  shows  a  large 
IN  NOVEMBER.  number  of  famous  names,  com¬ 
posers,  players,  singers,  critics, 
historians,  both  modern  and  belonging  to  the  classic 
period.  Teachers  can  make  an  exercise  by  question¬ 
ing  their  pupils  as  to  the  most  prominent  names  in 
the  list;  different  members  may  have  different  opin¬ 
ions. 

Nov.  1.  Vincenzo  Bellini,  dramatic  composer,  1802 
(Italian). 

Nov.  2.  Carl  Ditters  von  Dittersdorf,  composer  of 
comic  operas,  1739  (German). 

Nov.  3.  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  violinist,  1828  (Aus¬ 
trian). 

Nov.  4.  Carl  Tausig,  pianist,  1841  (Pole);  Edward 
Dannreuther,  pianist  and  author,  located 
in  London,  1844. 

Nov.  5.  Hans  Sachs,  mastersinger  (a  character  in 
Wagner’s  opera,  “The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg),  1494  (German). 

Nov.  (>.  Ignaz  Johann  Paderewski,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1859  (Pole) ;  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient,  singer,  1804  (German). 

Nov.  7.  Ludwig  Deppg,  pianist  and  teacher,  1828 
(German);  Ignaz  Briill,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1846  (German;  Hermann  Levi, 
ductor,  1839  (German). 

Nov.  9.  Jean  Baptiste  Weckerlin,  author  and  editor 
of  French  folk-songs,  1821  (French);  An¬ 
ton  Krause,  composer  and  teacher,  1834 
(German). 

Nov.  10.  Friedrich  Heinrich  Himmel,  dramatic  com¬ 
poser,  1765  (German). 

Nov.  11.  Bernhard  Romberg,  'cellist  and  composer, 
1767  (German). 

Nov.  12.  Alexander  Borodin,  composer,  1834  (Rus¬ 
sian);  Gustav  Adolph  Merkel,  organist 
and  composer,  1827  v  German ) ;  Martin 
Gustav  Nottebohm,  historian  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  investigator,  1817  (German). 

Nov.  13.  Brinley  Richards,  composer,  1819  (Welsh). 
Nov.  14.  Gasparo  Spontini,  dramatic  composer,  1774 
(Italian);  Heinrich  Dorn,  composer,  1804 
(German). 

Nov.  15.  William  Horsley,  composer  of  glees,  1774 
(English). 

Nov.  16.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Kiicken,  song  composer, 
1810  (German) ;  John  Curwen,  promoter 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system  in  England, 
1816. 

Nov.  17.  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1778  (German) ;  August  Wilhelm 
Ambros,  historian,  1816  (Austrian). 

Nov.  18.  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  composer  of  operas 
and  ballads,  1786  (English).  «- 
Nov.  19.  Arthur  Chappell,  founder  of  the  famous 
London  “Monday  Popular  Concerts,”  1826. 
Nov.  20.  John  Wall  Calcott,  composer  of  glees,  etc., 
1766  (English) ;  William  Chappell,  his¬ 
torian,  1809  (English). 

Nov.  21.  Sims  Reeves,  opera  and  oratoria  tenor,  1S22 
(English). 

Nov.  22.  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  organist  and 
composer,  1710  (German);  Conradin 
Kreutzer,  dramatic  composer,  1780  (Ger¬ 
man). 

Nov.  23.  Jean-Marie  LGclair,  violinist  and  composer, 
1C87  (French) ;  Immanuel  Faisst,  com¬ 
poser  and  theorist,  1823  (German). 

Nov.  24.  Bernhard  Stevenhagen,  pianist  and  composer, 
1862  (German). 

Nov.  25.  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt,  composer  and 
author,  1752  (German). 

Nov.  28.  Gaetano  Donizetti,  dramatic  composer,  1797 
(Italian) ;  Louis  Plaidy,  celebrated  teach¬ 
er,  1810  (German) :  Ferdinand  Ries,  pian¬ 
ist  and  composer,  pupil  of  Beethoven,  1784 
(German). 

Nov.  29.  Sofia  Sealchi,  singer,  1850  (Italian). 


Nov.  30.  Anton  Gregorovitch  Rubinstein,  composer 
pianist,  1830  (Russian);  Charles  Henri 
Valentin  Alkan,  pianist  and  composer, 
1813  (French) ;  Johann  Gottfried  Loewe, 
composer,  1790  (German) ;  Ernst  Chloin, 

acoustician,  1756  (German). 

*  *  * 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
LITTLE  STORIES  hear  about  America’s 

ABOUT  GREAT  SONGS,  birthday  and  know  how 
II.  Amebica.  old  she  is?  Perhaps  you 

can’t  think  who  she  is  and 
so  1  will  tell  you  that  she  isn’t  a  little  girl  at  all, 
but  just  a  song  that  begins  like  this: — 
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but  it  had  a  birthday  ever  so  long  ago.  This  is  the 
way  it  happened  to  be  born. 

One  February  morning  in  the  year  1832  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  was  sitting  in  his  room  studying  his  lessons. 
You  know  some  grown-up  people  do  go  to  schools, 
only  they  are  called  colleges  and  seminaries.  This 
was  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Tap!  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  in  came  a  gentleman  to  see 
if  Mr.,  Smith  could  tell  him  the  meaning  of  some 
German  verses  that  he  had  found  in  a  song  book. 
After  he  had  gone  out,  Mr.  Smith  thought  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  make  some  verses  for  that  tune  that 
everybody  would  know  the  meaning  of  and  love.  So 
he  sat  down  and  began  to  write  “My  country!  ’tis  of 
thee,”  and  pretty  soon  another  line  came  on  the 


paper: — 

“Sweet  land  of  liberty,”  and  then  "Of  thee  I  sing.” 
After  that  the  words  almost  wrote  themselves,  they 
were  so  glad  to  be  in  the  song. 

“Land  where  my  fathers  died! 

Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride! 

From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring!” 

There  are  ever  so  many  more  verses  in  America. 
You  can  find  them  if  you  hunt,  and  I  suppose  you 
know  now  how  old  America  is  and  what  her  papa’s 

name  was. — E.  ff.  Dunham. 

*  *  * 


Just  about  a  year  ago  was  cele- 
TFIE  BOYHOOD  brated  in  Grenoble,  France,  the 
OF  BERLIOZ.  centenary  of  one  of  her  greatest 
musicians,  Hector  Berlioz,  who 
was  born  in  1803  and  who,  I  hope,  sat  up  in  Heaven 
in  1903  and  smiled  at  the  homage  paid  him,  and 
which  his  countrymen  had  refused  him  while  he  lived. 

I  want  you  to  know  about  Hector  Berlioz,  first,  be¬ 
cause  his  life  was  a  proof  of  how  much  one  can  do 
alone  and  unaided,  and,  second,  because  our  musicians 
here  in  America  think  so  much  of  him.  Philip  Hale 
said:  “He  is  a  vital  force  in  music,”  and  William 
Apthorp  said:  “He  is  a  man;  one  so  genuine  through 
and  through  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could 
even  form  an  idea  of  what  a  sham  was.” 

The  story  of  Hector  Berlioz’s  life  is  as  a  series  of 
legends.  The  vague  pictures  of  his  childhood  are  as 
brightness  tinged  with  grayness,  of  dreamy,  dreary 
days,  spent  by  a  lonely,  little,  red-haired  boy  in  a 
quiet,  little  French  village  “on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
overlooking  a  golden,  fertile  plain,  the  silence  of  which 
has  an  unmistakable  dreamy  majesty, — and  in  the 
distance  the  aweful,  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps.” 

A  lonely  little  boy  studying  alone,  playing  alone, 
for  his  father  would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  school 
as  other  boys  did,  but  kept  him  closely  at  home, 
teaching  him  himself,  languages,  literature,  history, 
and  geography.  The  boy  had  a  passion  for  geography 
and  used  to  spend  hours  planning  imaginery  journeys 
among  the  islands,  capes,  and  straits  of  distant  south¬ 
ern  seas,  and  reading  books  of  travel.  He  loved 
books  and  used  to  get  so  worked  up,  so  excited,  when 
reading  aloud  Virgil  and  Shakespeare  to  his  father 
that  he  would  have  to  rush  off  and  have  it  out  with 


himself  down  in  the  orchard.  But  it  was  all  too 
dreary  and  contracted— no  boys  to  play  with  or  to 
test  his  strength  against,  no  teachers  to  broaden  or 
influence  him,  and  it  gave  an  unhappy  twist  to  his 
character  from  which  he  suffered  all  his  life.  He  said 
that  at  25  he  felt  himself  to  be  an  awkward  and  ig¬ 
norant  child.  His  friend  Legouvc,  who  loved  and 
knew  him  well,  said:  “What  Berlioz  was  at  12  he  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Always  wounded,  al¬ 
ways  suffering,  although  not  always  dumb.”  It  is 
so  often  so;  childhood  is.  the  most  important  time 
of  all,  and  upon  what  you  are  as  children  depends 
what  you  are  going  to  be  all  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

One  strange  thing  about  Berlioz  is  that  his  child¬ 
hood  was  almost  entirely  without  music.  Imagine 
it!  A  musician  with  a  childhood  empty  of  music! 
Yet  it  was  so.  Hector’s  father  was  a  clever  doctor 
and  a  good  man.  He  meant  to  do  what  was  best  for 
his  little  son,  but  he  was  unwise  in  thinking  that  he 
could  direct  his  boy's  inclinations  and  make  Hector 
just  what  he  wished  him  to  be.  He  troubled  too 
much,  made  too  much  of  a  fuss  over  Hector’s  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  result  was  that  they  both  suffered. 

Hector’s  folks  never  had  a  piano  in  their  home  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  wish  him  to  become  a  musician. 
He  lived  in  a  village  too  small  for  musicians  and 
opera  companies  to  visit,  so  that  all  the  music  he 
heard  was  what  he  heard  at  church.  But  he  used  to 
spend  part  of  his  summers  at  his  grandfather’s,  and 
here  used  to  come  a  splendid  young  soldier  uncle  who 
played  the  violin  and  sang  comic  opera.  And  that 
was  every  bit  of  music  that  entered  into  Hector  Ber¬ 
lioz's  child  life. 

But  musical  genius  will  out,  and  one  day  Hector 
found  a  flageolet  which  had  been  long  hidden  away  in 
an  upstairs  drawer.  He  piped  away  on  it,  struggling 
so  long  and  hard  to  play  upon  it  a  popular  tune 
named  “Malbrouek”  that  at  last,  for  the  ease  of  his 
own  tortured  ears,  his  father  sat  down  and  taught 
him  to  play  it.  He  played  the  little  instrument  so 
well  that  his  father  was  induced  to  teach  him  to  read 
music  and  then  to  play  the  flute. 

After  seven  months  he  played  the  flute  so  beautifully 
that  his  father,  despite  the  stand  he  had  taken  on  the 
subject  of  music,  made  an  arrangement  with  some 
other  families  in  the  village  to  send  to  Lyons  for  a 
music  teacher  to  come  and  live  among  them  and  give 
the  children  lessons.  So  much  from  so  small  a  be¬ 
ginning! 

This  musician,  who  came  from  Lyons,  gave  Hector 
Berlioz  lessons  on  flute  and  guitar  and  taught  him 
to  sing.  This  happened  when  Hector  was  12  years 
old.  At  the  same  time  he  came  across,  somewhere, 
an  old  harmony  book  and  studied  and  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  it  all  by  himself.  He  had  a  dreadfully  hard 
time  of  it,  for  it  was  an  unintelligible  affair,  but  he 
was  so  anxious  to  write  music  as  well  as  to  play  it 
that  he  worked  away  like  a  little  man.  Then,  the 
summer  of  this  same  year,  he  saw  at  hi3  grand¬ 
father’s  a  young  lady  with  great  black  eyes  and  little 
pink  shoes.  He  had  never  seen  such  eyes  or  such 
shoes  before,  and  they  impressed  him  so  that  they 
inspired  this  funny  little  boy  to  write  music.  The 
little  pink  shoes  made  possible  what  the  old  har¬ 
mony  book  had  made  seem  so  difficult.  He  wrote 
some  songs  in  this  young  lady’s  honor,  and  thus  came 
about  the  first  musical  composition  of  this  great 
composer.  He  makes  fun,  himself,  of  these  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  composition.  He  laughed  about  all  his 
early  compositions  being  so  very,  very  sad:  “All  my 
early  melodies  were  in  minor  keys  and  seemed  to 
be  veiled  in  crOpe.”  Besides  the  songs,  he  wrote 
pieces  for  the  flute  and  some  quite  impossible  quar¬ 
tets.  All  of  these  he  afterwards  burned  (he  had  a 
most  unfortunate  habit  of  burning  his  musical  writ¬ 
ings),  but  the  memory  of  them  he  could  not  burn: 
two  of  these  melodies  of  his  childhood  form  parts  of 
two  of  his  grandest  works.  One  is  in  his  “Symphonic 
Fantastique”  and  the  other  in  the  overture  to  the 
“Francs  Juges.” 

Berlioz  became  an  authority  on  orchestral  instru¬ 
mentation  and  wrote  a  wonderful  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  yet  it  was  a  branch  of  music  in  which  he  was 
entirely  self-taught,  although  as  a  young  man  he 
attended  the  Conservatory  at  Paris.  He  learned 
about  it  largely  by  and  through  his  own  mistakes, 
which  is  a  very  good  way  to  leam.  Here  is  what 
he  says  about  it:  “At  the  time  I  wrote  my  first 
great  instrumental  work  I  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
mechanism  of  some  of  the  instruments  that,  after  I 
had  written  the  trombone  solo  in  the  key  of  D-flat 
I  feared  it  might  be  too  difficult  to  play,  so  I  took  it 
to  the  trombone  player  at  the  opera.  He  examined 
it  and  reassured  me  by  saying  that  ‘The  key  of 
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D-flat  is,  as  it  happens,  one  of  those  best  suited  to 
this  particular  instrument,  and  you  may  count  on 
this  producing  a  grand  effect.’ 

“I  was  so  delighted  at  this  that  I  walked  home  in 
a  dream  without  looking  where  I  was  going — and 
sprained  my  ankle  in  consequence.  I  get  a  pain  in 
my  foot  now  when  I  hear  that  piece.” 

In  another  place  he  says  “It  was  by  studying  the 
ways  of  the  modern  masters,  by  an  impartial  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  regular  forms,  and  of  the  unusual 
forms  and  combinations,  partly  by  listening  to  artists 
and  getting  them  to  make  experiments  on  their  in¬ 
struments  for  me,  and  partly  by  instinct  that  I  ac¬ 
quired  the  knowledge  I  possess.  But  no  one  ever 
pointed  these  things  out  to  me.” 

So  you  see  how  he  worked  alone  always  and  dug 
things  out  for  himself.  That  is  what  makes  his 
music  different  from  other  men's  music,  and  it  was 
this  difference  which  made  it  take  so  long  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  accept  his  music  as  music.  It  is  hard  for  us 
to  acknowledge  that  another  persons  way  is  good 
if  that  way  is  not  as  our  way. 

This  little  boy,  whose  folks  wanted  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  country  doctor  and  who  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  him  because  he  became  a  musician 
and  because  he  was  not  successful  at  first,  became, 
in  time,  a  musician  who  excelled  in  great  works.  He 
loved  the  terrible,  the  vast,  the  sublime.  He  wrote 
immense  symphonies,  awe-inspiring  requiems,  tre¬ 
mendous  operas,  and  gruesome  “legends.”  But  he 
also  wrote  dainty  songs,  some  of  them  to  Tom  Moore's 
poetry,  and  a  tender,  sacred  triology  upon  the 
“Childhood  of  Christ.” 

He  was  bad  tempered,  cranky,  and  used  to  poke 
fun  at  everything  and  everybody.  He  used  to  tease 
Mendelssohn  so  that  poor  Felix  wrote  his  mother 
from  Italy  that  he  could  eat  Berlioz  sometimes,  he 
made  him  so  mad;  yet  they  were  good  friends.  Men 
delssohn  helped  Berlioz  very  much  in  getting  his 
works  properly  produced,  and  Robert  Schumann  was 
very  good  to  him  also.  These  two  were  of  the  few 
who  were  large  minded  enough  to  see  beyond  Ber¬ 
liozs  gloom  and  gustiness  and  to  recognize  what  a 
sweet  and  generous  Berlioz  there  was  beneath  this 
most  uncertain  exterior. 

“The  virtue  that  we  discern  in  him  is  Faith — an 
unshaken  belief  that  Truth  is  the  proper  life-element 
of  men  of  all  degrees  and  that  from  Truth  all  good 

must  come.” — Helena  M.  Maguire. 

*  *  * 

Mg  Dear  Fellow  Teacher: 

A  LETTER.  Be  enthusiastic  and  show  your  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Be  full  of  the  intensity  of 
music.  Force  your  intensity  and  enthusiasm  into 
your  pupils.  Make  them  feel  it,  too.  But  how  can 
I  make  a  dull  or  stupid  pupil  understand  this?  is 
often  the  question  asked. 

Did  you  ever  consider  this  startling  theory:  there 
are  no  stupid  pupils!  Let  us  rewrite  the  quotation. 
“There  is  a  way  to  every  mans  heart,”  thus:  “There 
is  a  way  to  gain  every  pupil’s  interest.”  Let  us 
speak  of  one  way.  Will  you  try  the  method  of  tak¬ 
ing  two  pupils  of  the  same  grade  together?  It  is  a 
most  successful  plan.  Give  them  the  same  piano 
work,  the  same  theory  and  musical  history.  Let  the 
two  play  duets.  Immediately  you  will  find  the  dull¬ 
ness  disappear,  and  interest  awakening.  One  will 
work  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  other.  You  your¬ 
self  will  have  more  interest,  the  enthusiasm  will 
spread  and  your  dull  pupils  will  become  bright  ones. 
Never  forget  to  play  some  selection  from  the  great 
masters  yourself.  Sometimes  give  a  song  with  easy 
accompaniment.  Do  not  mercilessly  insist  that  every 
piece  and  exercise  shall  be  perfect  before  commenc¬ 
ing  another;  when  fairly  well  learned,  the  music  may 
be  left  “to  ripen,”  as  Deppe  said,  then  taken  up  in  a 
few  weeks  and  finished. 

Believe  me,  the  results  will  astonish  you,  and  surely 
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be  the  direct  means  of  making,  not  players  of  an  in¬ 
strument,  but  musicians. 

Truly  your  wellwisher, 

Amy  F.  Griffith. 

*  *  * 

[Under  this  head  we  shall 
MEMORY  CORNER,  print  from  time  to  time  little 
The  Encore.  notes  about  things  that  all 

musical  children  should  know. 
Read  these  carefully  and  fix  in  your  minds  the  facts 
and  dates  given.  This  is  the  way  that  persons  who 
are  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  their  general  knowl¬ 
edge  acquire  the  same. — Editor  .  ] 

In  tracing  the  history  of  what  is  known  as  the  en¬ 
core  we  are  obliged  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  indeed,  we  even  have  the  date  of  the 
first  encore — January  3,  1080.  It  was  then  that  Louis 
XIY,  healing  Lully’s  opera,  “Bellerophon,”  was  so 
pleased  with  a  certain  number  that  he  signified  his 
desire  to  have  it  repeated.  It  was  at  first  a  preroga¬ 
tive  belonging  to  royalty  alone,  and  remained  so  in 
France  for  an  almost  exact  century— August  8,  1780, 
when  the  audience  was  so  delighted  with  the  “Hymn 
to  Love”  in  Gliick’§  “Echo  and  Narcissus”  that  its 
repetition  was  demanded.  The  spirit  of  the  populace 
in  thus  assuming  one  of  the  rights  of  the  throne  no 
doubt  prefigured  the  tragic  events  of  the  revolution 
nine  years  later. 

In  England  the  encore  was  first  known  in  1708,  and 
was  expressed  by  calling  out  the  Italian  words,  Altra 
volta!  Altra  volta!  This  was  ridiculed  in  some  quar¬ 
ters;  it  was  asked  why  the  English  equivalent,  Again! 
Again!  should  not  be  used  instead  of  an  affected 
term  in  a  foreign  language  which  was  not  even  used 
in  that  sense  by  those  who  spoke  it.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  though  the  word  encore  is  French,  the 
French  never  attach  this  significance  to  it;  they 
and  the  Italians  cry  Bis! — derived  from  the  Latin — 
when  a  repetition  is  desired.  From  this  comes  the 
French  verb  hisser,  applied  solely  to  such  repetitions 
in  the  theater  or  concert-room.  Adolphe  Adam  says 
in  his  “Souvenirs”:  “The  English  public  is  very  fond 
of  hearing  things  over  again;  the}-  express  this  by  a 
French  word,  while  we  express  the  same  by  a  Latin 
word.” 

The  encore  at  first  always  meant  a  repetition  of  the 
same  thing.  Just  when  the  modern  practice  arose  in 
the  concertroom  of  singing  or  playing  something  else, 
generally  shorter  and  of  a  more  popular  nature  than 
the  i  original  selection,  is  uncertain.  It  is  one  that 
has  been  so  much  abused  that  it  is  a  rule  in  many 
concerts  of  the  highest  class  not  to  allow  encores 
on  any  pretext.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
Aside  from  the  additional  burden  placed  upon  the 
artists,  who  not  infrequently  tax  their  powers  to  the 
utmost  in  performing  exacting  and  trying  composi¬ 
tions,  the  artistic  effect  of  a  concert  is  often  seri¬ 
ously  compromised  by  the  intrustion  of  a  badly 
chosen  encore. 

An  historic  encore  w  as  one  sung  in  London  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  probably  the  most  famous  of  its 
kind.  It  was  during  the  long  run  of  the  “Beggar’s 
Opera”  by  Gay — the  work  which  was  described  by 
one  of  the  wits  of  the  day  as  having  “made  Gay  rich 
and  Rich  gay,” — Rich  being  the  manager  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  opera  after  others  had  refused  it.  One 
of  the  singers,  a  soprano,  in  a  subordinate  part  had 
been  overshadowed  by  a  rival  in  a  more  showy  role. 
She  bided  her  time,  and  when  her  one  solo  was  re¬ 
demanded  had  the  audacity  to  sing  it  an  octave 
higher  than  she  had  sung  it  the  first  time.  The  feat 
was  so  unexpected  and  the  effect  so  brilliant  that  it 
made  the  singer  the  talk  of  the  town  and  threw  her 
rival  completely  into  the  background. 

Nowadays  in  England  and  America  an  encore  is 
generally  brought  about  by  applauding  with  hands 
and  feet.  On  the  continent,  however,  one  hears  in 
addition  cries  of  Bis!  Bis!  with  a  strong,  prolonged 


hiss.  In  Latin  cov.ntries  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men 
often  finds  expression  by  the  flinging  of  their  hats 
on  the  stage.  This  gives  them  the  privilege  of  going 
behind  the  scenes  during  the  entr’acte  to  reclaim 
them,— one  that  is  highly  prized,  since  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  prima  donna  who  is  thus  honored  to  re¬ 
turn  each  one  his  headgear  with  a  smile  as  reward. — - 
Frederic  8.  Laic. 

•5*  *  # 

The  following  are  the  solu- 
PUZZLE  CORNER,  tions  to  the  various  puzzles 
printed  in  The  Etude,  issue  for 
October.,  We  are  pleased  to  receive  puzzles  or  sug¬ 
gestions  from  our  readers.  Always  send  answer* 
with  puzzles. 

Buried  Composers:  1.  Bach.  2.  Rossini.  3.  Raff. 
4.  Verdi.  5.  Handel.  G.  Herold.  7.  Masse.  8.  Spohr. 
9.  Adam.  10.  Gade. 

Picture  Puzzles:  Root,  Millard,  Foster. 

New  Puzzles. 

Do  you  know  anything  by  Allegri;  e.g.,  the  famous 
Miserere  which  Mozart  wrote  down  after  a  single 
hearing? 

The  dog’s  tail  gave  a  mighty  wag.  “Nero!”  called 
his  master  imperatively,  and  the  animal  leaped  im¬ 
petuously  to  answer  the  call. 

His  music  is  similar  neither  in  beauty  nor  majesty 
to  that  of  his  great  contemporary,  Handel,  but  has  a 
freshness  and  simplicity  all  its  own. 

Heard  with  modern  ears,  his  music  is  apt  to  sound 
thin  and  meager.  Try,  however,  to  listen  to  it  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  and  you  will  feel  its  charm  and  truth 
to  nature. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  remember  the  name  herein  con¬ 
cealed,  lest  we  be  reproached  with  culpable  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  one  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  the  richly  col¬ 
ored  musical  art  of  the  present. 

Have  you  seen  the  book  on  Mozart? — I  mean  the 
latest:  Rail’s  story,  “The  Tone  King.” 

What  a  beautiful  boy — but  how  badly  dressed  ?  He 
looks  like  a  cherub  in  ill-fitting  clothes. 

Hurry!  we  are  just  ready  to  start  for  the  theater. 
You  will  find  the  tickets  on  the  mantel  by  the  can¬ 
delabra.  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  is  what  we  are  going 
to  hear. 

V  here  did  he  hide?  1  saw  this  car  lattice  move.  I 
am  sure  he  is  behind  it  .—Frederic  8.  Laic. 

*  *  * 

The  Busy  Bees’  Music 
GLUB  Study  Club  resumed  work 

CORRESPONDENCE.  September  10th.  We  meet 

every  Saturday  for  one  hour, 
which  we  devote  to  the  study  of  Ear-Training,  The¬ 
ory  and  History  of  Music,  taking  up  the  history 
course  given  in  The  Etude.  Last  June  the  club  gave 
an  entertainment,  which  was  well  received.  Theory 
and  history  examination  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  program.  This  season  we  have  four  new 
members  added.  Our  club  motto  is:  “Love  is  the 
only  power.” — Emily  L.  Peelor,  Teacher. 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Edna  B.  Jackson  have  organized 
a  club  under  the  name  of  “The  Young  Musicians’ 
Perseverance  Club.”  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Pres.,  Janie  Hanshaw;  V.  Pres.,  Beulah  Curl; 
Treas.,  Laura  Cales;  Sec.,  Lutie  Rench;  Cor.  See., 
Lora  McFarland;  Musical  Director,  Martha  Mellon 
We  decided  to  charge  a  membership  fee  of  ten  cents 
and  impose  a  fine  of  three  cents  for  absence  unless 
sickness  has  prevented  attendance.  We  chose  for  our 
class  colors  gold  and  black.  Our  motto  is  “Never 
give  up  the  good  begun,  however  hard,  until  it  is 
done.-’  Our  teacher  read  us  a  sketch  about  Pope 
Gregory.  On  the  afternoon  of  September  3d  a  private 
recital  was  given  at  the  home  of  our  teacher  at 
which  several  of  the  pupils  rendered  selections.  Our 
meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each 
month. — Lora  McFarland. 


Each  of  these  puzzles  represents  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  composer  of  several  centuries  ago. 
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Can  teachers  do  good  work  if  they  think  01  their 
daily  routine  as  a  commercial  proposition?  Of  course, 
one  must  live,  and  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  yet  the  teacher  needs  to  do  more  than  to  give  to 
his  pupils  something  for  which  they  are  willing,  in 
return,  to  pay  him  money.  He  ought  to  give  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  influence;  he  ought  to  be  more  to  them 
than  a  pedagogue,  more  like  the  teachers  of  the  olden 
time,  a  few  of  whom  made  a  university  popular,  not 
because  of  their  teachings  only,  but  also  by  reason 
of  their  life  and  personal  power. 

Can  the  teacher  get  into  the  lives  of  his  pupils? 
Some  do,  and  in  after  years  are  remembered  with 
love  and  reverence.  The  writer  of  these  lines  knows 
such  teachers  and  so  does  the  reader.  The  most  val¬ 
uable  things  that  we  get  from  our  teachers  are  most 
frequently  the  things  for  which  we  cannot  pay.  In 
giving  of  himself  to  his  pupils,  the  teacher  enriches 
them,  but  does  not  impoverish  himself.  If  you  are 
not  giving  full  and  careful  thought  to  the  interests 
of  each  pupil,  change  about  and  try  this  plan.  One 
lesson  under  the  new  dispensation  will  prove  its 
value.  The  pupil  will  feel  the  difference  at  once  and 
will  appreciate  it  by  following  suit  and  doing  better 
work. 

*  *  * 

CONOFRTS  and  recitals  are  now  coming  on  and  the 
“superior”  person  who  has  an  extremely  wide  acquain¬ 
tance  with  instrumental  and  vocal  compositions  has 
his  opportunity  to  sneer  at  familiar  works  on  the 
programs.  This  “superior”  person  will  say:  “I  don't 
care  to  go  to  that  concert :  I  have  heard  every  piece 
on  the  program  so  often  that  I  am  tired  of  all  of 
them;”  or,  “Why  don’t  they  find  something  new  to 
play,  the  old  pieces  are  always  with  us.”  Novelties! 
Novelties!  that  is  too  often  the  cry  of  a  certain  class 
of  concertgoers;  and  the  demand  is  based,  in  many 
instances,  not  on  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  standard  works,  but  on  ignorance  of  the  true 
and  becoming  attitude  to  the  classics. 

Ruskin  said  somewhere  that  if  we  are  satisfied 
that  an  author  has  something  to  say  to  us  we  must 
look  at  his  words  intensely  if  we  hope  to  arrive  at 
an  adequate  understanding  of  his  message.  When 
we  read  a  serious  hook,  or  try  to  follow  the  thread 
of  an  involved  argument  we  must  translate  the  words 
into  clear,  definite  thought  and  place  each  idea  in 
logical  sequence  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions. 
And  this  is  not  always  easy.  No  more  is  it  easy  to 
get  full  benefit  of  a  musical  work  by  a  master  mind, 
and  no  more  is  one  justified  in  feeling  that  he  has 
received  the  whole  of  the  message  that  the  master 
wrote  in  the  piece.  On  every  hearing  the  listener, 
if  he  follows  with  an  open  heart  and  mind,  may  get 
a  new  message;  the  oftener  the  piece  has  been  heard, 
the  more  certain,  frequently,  is  the  message  to  come. 
But  one  is  not  to  listen  for  mere  tonal  beauty;  that 
may  pall.  He  is  to  try  to  go  deeper.  Whoever  will 
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try  to  comprehend,  satisfyingly,  the  works  of  our 
masters,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  especially  of 
the  more  modern  writers  who  have  an  actual  mes¬ 
sage,  must  listen  intensely,  and  not  once,  but  many 
times.  Let  us  welcome  the  old  favorites  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  let  us  show  them  the  reverence  of  listen¬ 
ing  intensely.  The  message  we  want  and  that  we 
need  is  there;  if  the  interpreter  fails  he  is  the  one 
to  be  rebuked,  not  the  master  who  wrote  the  work. 

* *  *  * 

From  the  tenor  of  several  letters  received  in  this 
office  apropos  to  Mr.  Mathews’  article,  entitled 
“Musical  Mastership  by  Mail,”  printed  in  The  Etude 
for  July,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  our  readers 
did  not  catch  the  real  drift  of  the  argument.  Mr. 
Mathews  distinctly  said  that  concerning  all  parts  of 
musical  theory,  history,  and  science,  subjects  whose 
nature  admits  demonstration  by  written  exercises, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  receiving  instruction  by  mail, 
sending  exercises  for  correction,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  course  sending  an  examination  thesis  adequate  to 
show  the  writer’s  competence, — subject  only  to  the 
question  whether  such  paper,  examination,  or  written 
exercises  are,  in  fact,  the  product  of  the  student  sign¬ 
ing  them.  This  element,  of  course,  the  professor 
takes  for  granted,  excepting  when  a  paper  or  demon¬ 
stration  is  rather  too  good.  In  that  case  the  question 
arises  as  to  whose  goodness  the  paper  illustrates. 

Mr.  Mathews  also  said  that  concerning  all  those 
topics  in  music  which  can  only  be  demonstrated  by 
actual  sounding,  living  demonstration,  addressed  to 
the  ear  of  the  teacher  (such  as  piano-playing,  inter¬ 
pretation,  singing,  elocution,  etc.),  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  competent  correspondence  teacher  to  send 
out  advice,  which  may,  indeed,  do  a  world  of  good. 
But  he  also  said,  and  this  is  the  central  point  of  his 
thesis,  that  no  matter  how  good  the  advice  sent  out 
by  the  teacher,  the  competence  or  stage  of  progress 
of  the  student  cannot  possibly  be  demonstrated  by 
any  kind  of  coiTespondence  report.  Wherefore,  he 
held  that  it  is  not  good  professional  ethics  to  give 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  excellence  in  these  sub¬ 
jects,  since  the  signer  of  the  diploma  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  actual  competence  of  the  student  beyond 
the  student’s  say-so,  that  he  plays  things,  sings 
things,  recites  things  so-and-so  as  to  style  and  quality 
of  delivery.  Undoubtedly  he  supposes  that  he  does, 
but  the  letter  stating  this  belief  affords  no  evidence 
whatever  that  he  really  does  so.  Eor  determining 
this  question  nothing  as  yet  lias-  been  found  capable 
of  taking  the  place  of  the  ear  of  the  living  teacher. 

In  taking  this  position  Mr.  Mathews  did  not  in¬ 
tend  disrespect  to  correspondence  teachers  so  long 
as  they  keep  within  their  sphere;  it  would  seem  that 
the  fair  thing  for  the  correspondence  teacher  to  do 
is  to  modify  his  statements  and  claims,  and  sell  his 
letters  upon  these  subjects  for  what  they  really  are, 
namely:  more  or  less  good  advice.  The  intention  of 
the  article  was  to  call  attention  of  students  to  the 
plausible  confusion  of  topics  in  the  announcements 
of  these  schools,  to  the  end  that  he  might  buy  for 
himself  those  parts  which  admit  of  being  adequately 
administered  by  mail,  and  not  delude  himself  into 
an  ill-judged  idea  of  his  own  competence  in  subjects 
in  which  mail  teaching  can  have  so  little  to  do. 

*  »  * 

Once  in  a  while  a  teacher  comes  across  a  pupil 
whom  it  seems  impossible  to  wake  up.  His  playing 
is  lifeless  and  lacking  interest.  He  seems  to  have 
swallowed  an  iceberg,  so  cold  is  his  performance. 

It  may  he  that  such  a  pupil  has  hidden  beneath 
this  crust  of  cold  indifference  a  feeling  for  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  music  which  lie  stifles  for  fear  of  seeming 
sentimental  or  affected.  This  sort  of  thing  is  often 
found  in  American  pupils  where  the  descent  is  from 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Even  the  warm-hearted  Latins 
become  affected  by  the  coldness  of  the  Northern 
nations  when  brought  into  their  indifferent  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  endeavor  of  the  teacher  of  the  warmer-blooded 
pupils  is  toward  the  repressment  of  too  much  exuber¬ 
ance;  hut  the  hulk  of  American  pupils  are  generally 
of  the  colder  nature  that  requires  all  possible  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  sentimental  side  of  their  being. 

With  a  pupil  of  the  kind  first  mentioned  above,  it 
is  well  to  try  something  quite  sentimental;  take 
a  piece  that  has,  or  may  have,  a  sentimental  story 
attached  to  it;  tell  the  story  to  the  student,  making 
the  piece,  for  the  time  being  an  exaggerated  bit  of 
program  music.  Urge  the  pupil  to  put  this  senti¬ 
ment  into  the  piece  as  he  plays  it — to  tell  the  story 
in  the  tones  as  you  have  done  in  the  words. 

This  may  result  in  developing  a  nature  that  is 


warm  and  sympathetic,  but  one  that  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  that  Anglo-Saxon  crust  of  coldness  that  is 

the  bane  of  musical  interpretation  in  this  country. 

*  *  * 

The  presses  of  music  printers  turn  out  a  great  deal 
of  new  music  every  year.  Much  of  this  has  value 
to  teachers,  although  this  value  may  not  be  apparent 
at  first  glance.  It  takes  time  and  reflection  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  educati  nal  value  of  a  piece  that  is  new 
to  a  teacher.  Ar.d  it  is  worth  while  taking  time  to 
study  what  is  offered.  Gems  are  passed  over  by  a 
superficial  glance. 

In  no  way  does  the  teacher  show  his  skill  and 
real  equipment  for  his  position  than  by  his  selection 
of  teaching  material.  When  he  plays  over  a  new 
piece  he  should  be  alert  to  note  what  features  are 
useful  for  teaching  purposes.  Often  he  can  go  further 
and  say  “I  can  use  this  piece  for  Mr.  B.  or  Miss  C. 
It  will  improve  her  technic,  or  make  her  playing 
more  expressive,  more  rhythmic,  more  sonorous,  etc. 
The  selection  of  music  is  like  the  selection  of  stock 
by  the  merchant;  he  wants  goods  that  are  service¬ 
able,  tasteful,  and  within  the  means  of  his  customers. 
The  music  teacher  wants  pieces  that  make  better 
players,  that  are  musical,  and  that  are  within  the 
mental  and  technical  grasp  of  the  pupils,  that  can  be 
used  in  their  homes  as  well  as  in  the  teacher’s  studio. 
Pupils  are  learning  to  play  in  order  to  interest  their 
friends  as  well  as  to  please  a  teacher.  They  must 
be  given  music  to  hold  them  to  their  work  as  well  as 
to  promote  technical  progress.  The  teacher  is  to  se¬ 
lect  such  music. 

*  *  * 

In  one  of  his  essays  Emerson  says:  “The  machine 
unmans  the  user — what  he  gains  in  making  cloth  he 
loses  in  power.”  The  rugmaking  industry  in  Central 
Asia  is  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
oriental  rugs  by  the  primitive  methods,  which  are  so 
slow,  yet  methods  which  resulted  in  making  every 
piece  individual  in  character.  Modern  commercialism 
is  taking  hold  of  the  industry  and  increasing  the 
product,  decreasing  at  the  same  time  the  artistic 
value  of  the  product. 

There  may  be  too  much  machinery  in  education, 
too  many  helps,  too  many  labor-saving  devices — so 
called — which  tend  to  destroy  the  independence  and 
initiative  of  the  teacher.  At  the  present  day  when 
some  teachers  meet  some  difficulty  or  some  new  de¬ 
mand,  their  first  impulse  seems  to  be  to  send  to  a 
publisher  to  get  a  book  of  directions.  Teachers  want 
rules  for  phrasing  music,  for  grading  music,  for  fin¬ 
gering  music,  for  selecting  pieces,  for  marking  the 
use  of  the  pedal,  for  finding  metronome  rate,  and 
many  other  similar  points,  every  one  of  which  is 
properly  a  part  of  a  good  musical  education.  How 
are  pupils  studying  and  how  are  teachers  teaching 
if  they  do  not  learn  things  which  are  fundamental 
to  an  education  in  music? 

The  teacher  who  depends  upon  some  one  else  for 
help,  whether  it  he  an  older  teacher,  a  former  pre¬ 
ceptor  or  the  editor  of  a  music  journal  injures  him¬ 
self  and  loses  the  chance  of  learning  things  for  him¬ 
self  the  best  way  in  the  world.  Try  to  work  out 
some  things  for  yourself.  Whatever  you  so  acquire 
will  remain  with  you  so  much  better  than  if  gained 
in  some  other  way.  There  are  teachers  in  schools 
and  colleges  who  use  little  machinery,  a  minimum  of 
text-books,  yet  turn  out  well-equipped  pupils.  Their 
object  is  to  make  a  pupil  think  and  act  for  himself. 
Such  a  pupil,  if  he  should  in  time  also  become  a 
teacher,  will  devise,  will  think  out  his  own  methods, 
will  solve  educational  problems  in  his  own  way,  will 
become  a  real  teacher  with  personal  power,  and  not 
be  dependent  upon  a  book,  will  not  be  a  slave  to 
educational  machinery. 

*  *  * 

We  call  attention  to  an  article  on  another  page 
in  regard  to  working  up  musical  entertainments. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject.  The 
town  that  lacks  a  series  of  musical  entertainments 
will  welcome  them,  and  will  pay  a  moderate  price  in 
support.  The  teacher  cannot  expect  that  an  increase 
in  public  musical  interest  will  develop  of  itself.  It 
must  be  worked  up.  The  initiative  must  be  taken 
by  one  or  more  teachers  and  the  hands  of  these  must 
be  upheld  by  pupils  and  friends.  If  every  teacher 
who  reads  this  will  make  a  trial  of  this  suggestion, 
music  will  be  benefited. 


The  Student,  who  goes  to  his  lesson,  without  a 
clean  conception  of  what  he  is  seeking  to  acquire, 
does  himself  injury.  It  is  not  always  the  information 
we  are  after;  rather  is  it  the  quickening  of  our 
intellectual  faculties. 
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THE  ETUDE 


OCAD 


EPARTAE/NT 

Conducted  by  H  W- Greene 


THE  SINGING  MASTER’S  GUILD. 

Shall  we  get  together?  Can  we  get  together? 
Why  not?  Have  any  of  us  a  system  so  unique  or 
superior  that  it  must  be  cherished  as  a  profound  se¬ 
cret?  Need  we  each  regard  our  pupils  and  ourselves 
as  a  close  corporation,  and  all  other  teachers  and 
their  pupils  as  our  natural  enemies?  Painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen  do  not  so 
regard  themselves;  why  should  we?  But  we  do,  or 
it  appears  as  if  we  did.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  no 
patent  office  or  copyright  protection;  but  what  have 
we  to  protect?  School  teachers  are  usually  friendly. 
In  most  well-organized  school  systems  they  hold  meet¬ 
ings  weekly  or  fortnightly,  the  objects  of  which  are 
to  compare  results,  discuss  new  features,  or  exchange 
experiences,  all  of  which  tends  to  the  betterment  of 
education  at  large.  Have  we  of  the  vocal  profession 
any  such  clannish  tendencies?  Indeed  not.  Possibly 
it  would  not  be  desirable,  but  its  undesirability  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  proven  by  anything  like  a  fair  test. 
WTe  may  deceive  ourselves  with  the  fear  that  contact 
with  our  confreres  will  rob  us  of  our  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  individuality,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that,  try 
however  we  may  to  guard  the  secrets  of  our  work, 
our  pupils  go  out  from  our  studios  bearing  an  almost 
indelible  stamp  of  our  handiwork. 

Since  each  of  us  feels  secure  in  the  superiority  of 
that  wonderful  something  we  call  “My  Method ,”  there 
certainly  could  exist  no  feeling  of  inferiority  if  we 
should  get  together.  Such  a  meeting  therefore  would 
be  a  congress  of  royalty  and  as  such  the  deference 
which  goes  with  court  etiquette  would  be  shown  to  all 
and  accepted  by  all.  In  very  truth,  each  teacher  is 
a  prince  in  his  own  realm.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
such  princes  should  not  get  their  feet  under  the  same 
table  occasionally,  and  what  would  be  the  result  if 
they  did? 

That  we  may  properly  present  this  question  let  us 
assume  that  all  of  the  vocal  teachers  of  a  large  city 
have  responded  to  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Moving 
Spirit,  and  assembled  to  dine  pending  the  possible 
organization  of  a  Singing  Masters’  Guild.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  monthly  gatherings  the  features 
of  which  are  a  dinner  to  be  followed  by  papers  and 
open  discussions. 

The  first  meeting  made  a  unique  evening.  Mr. 
Leading  Spirit  met  the  members  upon  their  entrance 
and  introduced  each  to  the  others.  A  dignified  shake 
of  the  hand  and  a  matter  about  the  weather  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  company’s  arranging  itself  in  gloomy 
groups,  the  men  and  women  in  most  instances  select¬ 
ing  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  Mr.  Moving  Spirit 
smiled  as  he  observed  the  general  coldness,  but  was 
sure  he  was  on  the  right  track  and  could  almost  see 
the  end  even  through  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  this 
beginning.  The  situation,  however,  was  strained  and 
ludicrous,  Madame  Louise  and  Madame  Marie  were 
standing  about  eight  feet  apart  furtively  examining 
each  other’s  gowns;  they  were  notable  rivals.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hustler  stood  by  themselves  conversing 
quietly,  their  faces  showing  clearly  that  they  were  ill 
at  ease,  quite  probably  regretting  that  they  had  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  snared  into  the  thing  and  re¬ 
solving  that  they  would  not  waste  any  more  of  their 
valuable  time  in  this  fashion.  Not  the  least  among 
the  apparently  odd  misfits  was  a  group  of  three  very 
prominent  teachers  who  were  supposed  to  be  enemies. 
They  had  used  the  papers  freely  in  denunciation  of 
the  other’s  methods  and  results.  How  they  ever 
gravitated  into  a  group  was  a  puzzle  and  more 
strange  yet  they  were  earnestly  carrying  on  a  three- 
cornered  conversation  and  evidently  talking  shop. 
One  was  a  German,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
third  an  Italian.  They  were,  however,  using  the 
,  American  court  language  which  sounded  like  three 
varieties  of  English.  This  group  made  a  valuable 
object  lesson  to  some  of  those  present  who  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  only  the  ordinary  perception  of  things. 

The  Foreign  Teacher  is  more  frank  and  less  vin¬ 
dictive  than  his  American  brother.  They  may  call 


each  other  names  accented  with  violent  gesticulations 
and  yet  meet  on  terms  of  genuine  cordiality. 

The  hour  for  assembling  is  over  and  the  congress 
of  princes  now  find  themselves  sitting  at  a  long  table 
at  the  head  of  which  is  seated  Mr.  Leading  Spirit 

and  at  his  right  the  Guest  of  the  Eve,  Prof.  - , 

of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  quiet  company  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  dinner,  but  they  soon  began  to  yield 
to  the  agreeable  influence  of  a  faultless  menu  and 
conversation  became  general.  Mr.  Nasal  and  Miss 
Throaty  were  side  by  side  and  exchanging  views  on 
the  vast  improvement  in  orange  culture.  Madame 
Topnote,  who  had  “finished”  with  Marehese,  and 
Miss  Humble,  who  hadn't,  were  quite  confidentially 
discussing  the  latest  cut  of  gowns.  Mr.  Vibrato  was 
telling  Prof.  Tremolo  some  immensely  funny  stories 
judging  from  their  effect,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
people  were  actually  talking  with  those  who  sat  op¬ 
posite,  while  the  hum  of  conversation  increased  in 
volume.  Mr.  Leading  Spirit  was  measuring  his  ex¬ 
periment  up  to  that  point.  He  had  purposely  avoided 
making  an  assignment  of  sittings,  so  the  arrangement 
of  the  members  was  purely  accidental.  He  quite  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  upon  this;  for  he  felt  they  would 
more  speedily  become  generally  acquainted. 

After  the  coffee  Mr.  Leading  Spirit  took  the  floor 
and  calling  the  company  to  order  made  the  following 
brief  address: — 

Fellow  teachers,  we  are  together  this  eve  because 
we  are  teachers  of  singing.  n  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  teachers  of  singing  we  are  together  this  eve. 
(Applause.)  My  wish,  which  explains  the  efforts 
to  bring  about  this  meeting,  is  that  we  may  know 
one  another,  not  through  our  cards  in  the  papers, 
the  signs  on  our  studio  doors,  or  the  voices  of  our 
pupils,  but  hand  to  hand,  face  to  face.  May  I  go  a 
step  further  and  say  heart  to  heart? 

In  this  our  chosen  profession  all  who  succeed,  be 
the  success  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  are  gen¬ 
uinely  good  people.  If  not  in  all  particulars  in  some 
particular.  Everyone  present  to-night  is  more  or  less 
successful,  therefore  a  more  or  less  worthy  comrade. 
It  is  the  element  of  goodness  of  success,  of  comrade¬ 
ship,  that  we  wish  to  reveal  one  to  the  other.  The 
strength  of  character,  artistic  worth,  and  charm  of 
person  with  which  you  hold  your  pupils  should  go 
out  also  to  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  until  to-night  the  most  we  have  heard  of 
each  other  has  been  the  faults  and  failures;  but  here 
with  our  elbows  touching  and  faults  and  failures, 
most  of  which  are  purely  complimentary,  are  for¬ 
gotten  and  we  appear  as  we  really  are:  human,  con¬ 
siderate,  cordial,  and  friendly.  The  first  object  of 
our  meeting,  then,  is  to  establish  the  fact  of  our  con¬ 
geniality  that  we  may  through  it  gain  a  second  ad¬ 
vantage.  “Strength  and  influence,”  through  guild 
formation  and  through  them  both  a  third  and  ideal 
result  no  less  than  “The  Purification,  the  Exaltation, 
and  Perfection  of  the  Standing  and  Standards  of 
Vocal  Art.”  I  will  first  speak  of  “Strength  and  In¬ 
fluence  as  a  Result  of  Guild  Formation.” 

(To  he  continued .) 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  A  SINGER. 

BY  MRS.  MAME  BARBERO  PARRY. 

Within  the  past  few  years  our  country  has  been 
growing  more  musical;  and  as  the  people  know  more 
of  music  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  recitals  and 
musical  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  This  means 
that  we  will  have  better  opportunities  to  hear  the 
greater  artists;  and,  since  singing  will  always  be  the 
most  popular  and  most  enjoyable  form  of  musical  en¬ 
tertainment,  it  will  be  delightful  as  well  as  instructive 
to  attend  recitals  of  noted  singers  and  to  try  to 
analyze  and  appreciate  the  perfect  and  beautiful. 

In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  advance  the  cause 
of  true  music,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  singers 
who  have  great  names  are  not  really  musicians.  They 
have  sung  and  been  praised  and  applauded  by  their 


audietfces  all  over  the  country  because  people  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  sing¬ 
ing,  and  have  had  little  opportunity  of  finding  it  out. 

Many  think  that  to  be  an  intelligent  critic  of  sing¬ 
ing  one  must  have  studied  the  art  for  years,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ordinary  persons  can 
judge  of  the  singing  of  an  artist,  that  the  subject  is 
rather  vague,  and  that  one  has  to  guess  at  a  great 
deal  and  "happen  on”  to  right  ways  of  doing  things 
with  the  voice,  etc.,  when  in  reality  there  are  as  plain, 
fixed  rules  and  principles  underlying  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing  as  those  of  arithmetic;  and  if  anyone  will  follow 
those  rules  and  work  out  those  principles  under  the 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher  he  will  as  truly 
become  a  singer  as  one  who  learns  the  multiplication 
table  will  be  able  to  multiply — there  can  simply  be  no 
failure  in  this  way  of  studying.  Now,  if  we  know 
those  underlying  principles  and  their  results  in  the 
voice,  we  can  as  well  judge  the  singer,  as  one  who 
understands  the  technic  of  piano  playing  can  judge 
of  a  pianist. 

Physical  Appearance. 

The  human  body  is  like  a  wonderful  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Every  part  is  so  perfectly  adjusted  to  every 
other  part  that  when  it  is  in  proper  condition  there 
can  be  no  friction.  That  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  machinery,  for  as  soon  as  there  is  friction,  the 
beautiful  balance  between  the  action  of  the  parts  is 
lost;  some  spring,  wheel,  or  valve  is  doing  double 
work,  and  if  the  machine  be  kept  on  running  with¬ 
out  being  adjusted  something  will  give  out  and  a 
break  occur. 

Here  is  where  the  real  machine  is  better  than  the 
human  body;  for,  when  any  part  is  strained  or  worn 
out,  a  new  part  can  be  procured  and  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  be  made  as  good  as  new.  But  when  a  break¬ 
down  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  human  body  from  a 
strain  or  too  much  work  of  some  particular  part,  it 
very  often  means  a  weak  and  helpless  body  for  the 
remainder  of  one's  life.  Even  if  it  can  be  slowly 
built  up,  it  takes  years  of  care  and  patience  to  do  it, 
and  it  rarely  becomes  as  strong  as  before. 

Young  persons  who  wish  to  become  good  singers 
must,  first  of  all,  take  care  of  their  bodies  and  health. 
Some  good  physical  exercises  should  be  used  every 
day,  not  dumb-bells,  or  patented  appliances,  but  les¬ 
sons  from  some  teacher  of  physical  culture  who  will 
give  eight  or  ten  general  exercises  that  will  develop 
the  whole  body.  They  should  be  used  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  regularly  and  with  the  whole  heart 
in  the  work.  This  is  the  way  to  avoid  the  stoop  or 
round  shoulders. 

We  cannot  say  that  stage  appearance  does  not 
count  if  one  sings  well;  it  counts  much  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  those  who  listen.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  everyone  who  sings  in  public  to  make  a  good 
stage  appearance.  We  expect  them  to  come  on  the 
platform  easily,  gracefully,  and  as  though  they  en¬ 
joyed  being  there.  They  must  stand  erect,  with  well- 
poised  body  and  arms  in  an  easy,  graceful  position; 
they  must  move  about  while  singing  so  the  audience 
will  not  feel  they  are  fastened  to  one  spot  in  the 
floor.  All  this  is  the  result  of  a  well-developed, 
healthy  body. 

Breath  Control. 

The  next  point  is  breath  control.  A  singer  who  is 
a  real  artist  understands  the  art  of  breath  control— 
which  means  that  the  body  is  so  entirely  controlled 
by  the  mind  that  the  breathing  organs  are  trained 
to  perform  their  work  perfectly,  are  working  easily 
and  automatically  so  that  the  audience  cannot  tell 
when  a  breath  is  taken,  and  the  singer  is  never  “out 
of  breath.” 

This  is  true  art  in  breathing,  yet  how  many  so- 
called  singers  know  the  “art  of  breath  control”?  They 
will  work  for  it  far  more  earnestly  when  they  know 
their  hearers  are  well  informed  concerning  it.  Audi¬ 
ences  will  soon  bring  up  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  singing  as  well  as  of  other  music,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  gasping  for  breath,  heaving  of  the  chest,  and 
spasmodic  jerking  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
when  the  breath  is  taken. 

Tone  Quality. 

Almost  everyone  who  enjoys  music,  whether  he 
knows  much  about  it  or  not,  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  tone  of  a  violin  when  it  is  played  by  an 
artist  and  by  a  beginner.  Of  course,  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  tone  quality.  How  scratchy  the  be¬ 
ginner  saws  away!  While  is  there  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  full,  pleading,  haunting  tones 
which  fall  from  the  bow  of  the  artist?  There  is  just 
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as  much  difference  in  the  tone  quality  of  the’  singer 
who  is  an  artist  and  the  singer  who  is  untrained,  but 
how  many  of  us  realize  it?  If  the  words  are  plain 
and  we  like  the  tune,  do  we  stop  to  think  of  the 
“tones”  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  singers? 

The  reason  that  contralto  voices  are  more  generally 
enjoyed  than  sopranos  is  because  there  is  more  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  tone  in  a  contralto  than  in  a  soprano 
of  the  same  class.  A  rich  tone  quality  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  contralto.  In  soprano  voices  it  depends 
more  on  cultivation.  Of  course,  the  contralto  will 
improve  under  the  same  training,  but  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  contralto  has  the  advantage  in  tone  quality. 

Can  vocal  tone  be  so  cultivated  that  the  harsh 
tones  of  the  ordinary  person  who  does  not  study 
and  does  not  think  he  can  sing  may  ever  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  pure,  beautiful  tones?  Most  certainly  yes, 
if  he  is  willing  to  do  thoughtful,  careful  work.  That 
is  what  “voice  culture”  means  if  it  means  anything. 
The  phrase  is  so  often  used  to  denote  the  teaching  of 
a  few  songs  that  people  forget  to  demand  tone  de¬ 
velopment.  The  public  is  entitled  to  a  beautiful 
quality  of  tone  if  they  give  up  time  and  money  to  at¬ 
tend  a  concert. 

Expression. 

Of  what  does  expression  consist?  Does  it  not  mean 
to  convey  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  audience 
the  true  meaning  and  sentiment  of  the  words  of  the 
song,  so  they  can  see  the  picture?  There  is  not  one 
— even  the  most  uncultivated  listener  in  any  audi¬ 
ence — who  cannot  “see  the  picture”  conveyed-  by  the 
singer  if  he  so  plainly  speaks  the  words  that  the  story 
can  be  followed,  and  that  in  beautiful  tone  quality 
that  shows  the  feeling  intended. 

That  is  true  expression,  which  “shows  the  picture" 
while  the  audience  completely  forgets  the  singer.  We 
must  learn  to  listen  if  we  would  judge  of  a  singer 
and  see  “pictures”  in  the  songs.  If  he  sing  easily 
and  the  tones  be  true  we  can  forget  that  some  one  is 
before  us  and  only  enjoy  the  art  of  the  singer. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  REGISTER  THEORY. 

BY  LOUIS  SAJOUS. 

How  little  thought  is  given  in  our  everyday  life 
to  one  of  our  most  glorious  gifts!  Lamartine  has 
said:  “The  soul  of  man  is  revealed  through  the  voice.” 
Reflecting  as  it  does  its  passionate  as  well  as  its  sub¬ 
tle  forces,  the  warmth,  color  temperament  of  a  truly 
noble  voice  is  far  more  impressive  than  the  physiog¬ 
nomy,  whose  characteristic  lines  may  mean  a  great 
deal,  whereas  the  voice  can  modify,  aggravate,  or  bel  e 
the  idealization  created  by  the  physiognomy  alone. 

Its  education  has  become  a  matter  of  hygienic  as 
well  as  professional  importance,  and  the  proper  use  of 
the  voice  with  its  enforced  inspiration,  bearing  a  di¬ 
rect  influence  on  the  corpuscles,  must  necessarily  en¬ 
rich  the  blood,  consequently  promoting  good  health. 

But  its  uses  and  abuses  are  varied ;  for  instance, 
how  much  more  convincing  many  of  our  reverend 
preachers,  lecturers,  and  politicians  would  be  if  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  tonal  quality  subservient  to  their  chosen 
vocations.  A  certain  degree  of  perfection  can  be 
brought  to  all  human  voices,  and  yet  how  neglectful 
many  are  in  this  respect  is  only  too  apparent  in  our 
pulpits  and  on  our  public  platforms! 

“Voice,  as  defined  by  Doctor  Moura,  of  Paris,  is 
the  ensemble  of  the  sounds  engendered  in  the  larynx 
and  transformed  at  will  by  means  of  the  mouth,  the 
tongue,  and  the  lips  into  words.” 

The  singing  tone  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
speaking  voice,  intensified  by  the  column  of  air  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  lungs  and  acting  upon  the  tense 
vocal  ligaments  and  reinforced  by  the  cavities  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  the  latter’s  accessories,  causing  a 
vibration  indispensable  to  pure  tone  production. 

The  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  play  such  an 
important  part  in  voice  placing,  that  the  question  of 
registers  must  consequently  be  treated  as  of  para¬ 
mount  necessity  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
sound. 

This  theory  has,  by  some  teachers,  been  neglected, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  pupils;  if  success¬ 
ful  at  all,  it  is  due  more  to  the  natural  facilities  with 
which  the  organ  lends  itself  to  the  change  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  In  voices  that  are  less  fortunate,  they  have  never 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  that  which  Nature 
demands,  and  most  voices  thus  treated  become  forced 
and  harsh. 

Though  no  mention  of  vocal  register  is  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  nevertheless 
practiced  by  artists  of  that  time;  since  then  it  has 
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been  fully  recognized,  and  the  mere  fact  that  our  most 
famous  singers  and  successful  teachers  of  to-day  em¬ 
ploy  it  is  alone  a  safe  guarantee  of  its  existence. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  the  vocal  mechanism 
has  three  different  actions,  Nature  having  provided  us 
with  muscles  to  produce  them,  and  the  tones  thus 
produced  by  each  action  of  the  vocal  apparatus  has 
been  termed  register,  and  so  a  voice  has  theoretically 
as  many  registers  as  it  has  actions.  In  fact,  it  is 
very  easy  to  note  the  quality  of  each  register. 

The  absence  of  a  break  in  the  voice  of  a  trained 
singer  does  not  mean  that  he  is  using  but  one  register, 
but  that  his  training  has  given  him  the  power  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  existence  of  the  transition  of  registers,  and 
because  our  trained  singers  make  this  change  imper¬ 
ceptible  is  no  reason  why  it  does  not  exist. 

We  have  heard  many  pupils  who,  having  forced  one 
mechanism  into  another,  have  never  been  able  to  be¬ 
come  masters  of  their  own  voices,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  having  forced  the  chest  or  medium  reg¬ 
ister  above  the  part  where  the  natural  change  of 
mechanism  occurs,  they  remain  in  an  uncertain  state 
for  years  and  more  often  forever. 

Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann,  in  her  recent  excellent  book 
“How  to  Sing,”  page  139,  has  this  to  say:  “Three 
such  limits  or  ways  of  singing  can  be  found  and  used : 
Chest,  middle,  and  head  voice ;  all  three  form  registers 
when  exaggerated;  but  they  should  be  shaded  off  and 
melt  into  each  other.  The  organ  through  the  ski  ful 
training  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  by  the  exercise  of 
the  pupil’s  talent  and  industry,  must  be  accustomed 
to  taking  such  positions  that  one  register  leads  into 
another  imperceptibly.  In  this  way  beauty,  equality, 
and  increased  compass  of  the  voice  will  be  made  to 
enhance  its  usefulness.” 

The  consequent  effort  to  develop  the  high  tones  so 
that  they  shall  correspond  in  fullness  to  the  medium 
by  forcing  of  the  latter  beyond  the  point  of  transition 
and  where  the  so-called  head  register  naturally  be¬ 
longs,  causing  thereby  a  tone  entirely  too  palatal,  is 
the  cause  of  many  failures. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  everything  has  a  be¬ 
ginning,  and  consequently  a  head  tone,  if  not  nat¬ 
urally  developed,  must  be  placed  right,  though  ever 
so  small,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  cavities  of 
the  mouth,  nose,  etc.,  attain  that  fulness  and  equi¬ 
librium  corresponding  to  the  other  registers  and  by 
Nature’s  own  effectual  way  will  it  develop,  and  not  by 
any  concentrated  effort,  physical  or  mental. 

A  habit  which  must  result  in  consequent  vocal  de¬ 
terioration  is  that  of  placing  the  tone  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  not  necessarily  causing  a  closure,  but  giv¬ 
ing  the  tone  a  hard,  unsympathetic  quality.  It  may 
seem  to  the  pupil  a  short  road  to  success,  but  the  very 
foundation  of  the  voice  itself  is  threatened,  for  its 
easy  accomplishment  is  an  incentive  to  exaggeration 
and  the  entire  compass  of  the  voice  is  thus  treated, 
which  in  a  short  time  must  prove  disastrous. 

The  misconception  regarding  the  nasal  tone  must 
be  due  entirely  to  the  “hurry  up”  student  of  to-day, 
who,  disregarding  Nature’s  laws,  adopts  what  at  first 
appears  to  be  the  true  solution  of  a  most  difficult 
problem  and  a  “short  cut”  to  vocal  renown. 

Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  French  language, 
the  nasal  sound  is  used  by  French  singers  consider¬ 
ably;  it  has  but  little  place  in  the  German  language, 
none  at  all  in  the  Italian,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
very  little  occasion  for  its  employment. 

What  must  be  impressed  upon  the  student  is  the 
fact  that  these  head  tones  must  acquire  their  res¬ 
onance  and  true  position  by  the  employment  of  the 
pharyngeal  cavity.  Using  the  vowel  “a”  rather 
sharply,  as  an  illustration,  will  cause  a  lowering  of 
the  fauces,  a  rise  of  the  apex  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
sensation  of  the  head  tones  will  then  be  quite  marked, 
until  they  strengthen  sufficiently  to  adopt  a  broader 
vowel. 

This  will  allow  the  greater  column  of  air  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the  soft  palate, 
thereby  permitting  an  easy  production,  complete  re¬ 
laxation,  less  effort,  and  a  thoroughness  of  method 
that  will  greatly  minimize  the  nervous  tension  of  a 
public  appearance. 

A  HINT  TO  THE  STUDENT  OF  SINGING. 

[Dedicated  to  Mile.  Zelie  de  Lussan.] 

BY  GEOBGE  CECIL. 

The  student  of  singing  must  often  have  wondered 
why  certain  high  or  low  notes  occurring  in  the  song 
are  beyond  his  (or  her)  powers,  though  they  are  well 
within  the  singer’s  compass.  The  baritone  who  can 
easily  get  a  B-flat  or  even  an  A-natural  is  probably 


surprised  to  find  that  he  cannot  give  the  phrase  “Dio 
d'amor”  in  Valentin’s  air  with  any  effect,  and  that 
though  his  top  G  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  ser¬ 
viceable  enough,  it  sounds  thin  and  forced  in  “II 
Balen” — most  trying  and  difficult  of  songs.  Tenors 
who  are  able  to  produce  a  fine  ringing  B  in  Faust’s 
impassioned  “Je  t’aime,”  which  occurs  as  Marguerite 
goes  off  after  her  first  entrance,  have,  doubtless,  been 
astonished  to  find  that  the  B-flats  which  occur  in 
“Ah  16ve-toi,  soleil”  are  too  much  for  them,  while 
sopranos  who  are  accustomed  to  singing  up  the  scale 
to  E-flat  or  even  E-natural  are  greatly  perturbed 
should  they  be  unable  to  sing  cadenzas  and  similar 
embellishments  which  do  not  go  any  higher.  The 
bass  whose  low  G  is  the  pride  of  his  existence  and 
the  joy  of  his  admirers  is  aghast  when  the  critic 
complains  that  the  G  in  the  marriage  scene  in  “Romeo 
et  Juliette”  is  inaudible,  and  the  mezzosoprano  whose 
upper  register  is  her  strong  point  is,  probably,  on  the 
verge  of  tears  when  she  is  told  that  the  high-lying 
portions  of  “Carmen’s”  music  are  outside  her  voice. 

The  majority  of  students  (and(  for  that  matter, 
masters)  seem  to  think  that  the  soprano  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  B-natural  should  have  no  difficulty  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  “Jewel  Song” — as  it  does  not  go  above  this 
note;  that  “Salut!  Demeure”  must  be  well  within 
the  tenor  pupils’  compass,  because  he  has  been  known 
to  sing  C,  and,  at  a  pinch,  C-sliarp,  and  that  “Si  la 
rigueur”  (“La  Julive”)  can  have  no  terrors  for  the 
busso  profundo  who  can  emit  the  E  below  the  line 
(in  the  bass  clef)  as  easily  as  the  E  an  octave  higher. 
In  short,  both  students  and  instructors  seem,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  imagine  that  because  a  piece  of  music 
contains  notes  which  are  in  the  voice — which  have 
actually  been  sung  by  the  pupil,  the  aspirant  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  singing  the  song. 

A  little  reflection  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  convince 
the  intelligent  reader  that  to  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
treme  notes  in  one’s  compass  is  almost  as  unwise 
as  living  on  capital  instead  of  income.  The  middle 
register  is  intended  for  the  heavy  work  in  singing; 
the  high  and  low  notes  should  be  used  sparingly,  and 
only  for  special  effects.  If  composers  would  bear  this 
in  mind — or,  better  still,  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  requirements  of  the  voice  by  studying  that  sus¬ 
ceptible  organ — there  would  be  less  unsingable  music 
written.  Balfe,  who  was  a  singer,  composed  music 
which,  if  poor,  was,  at  all  events,  vocal.  Verdi,  who 
was  immeasurably  his  superior  as  a  composer,  wrote 
roles  (especially  those  for  the  baritone  voice)  which 
are  distinctly  trying.  Take  Rigoletto’s  splendid  air 
— “Cortigiani  vil  razza,”  “Di  Provenza,”  “II  Balen,” 
or  the  beautiful  “Eri  tu”;  they  abound  in  F’s  and 
G-flats,  the  music  sometimes  lying  perilously  near 
G-natural  as  in  the  phrases  “ridate  a  me  la  figlia” 
(“Cortigiani,  vil  razza,”  “Rigoletto”)  and  “non  siede 
die  l’odio”  (“Eri  tu,”  “Un  Ballo  in  Maschera”).  Had 
Verdi  known  more  about  the  voice,  he  surely  would 
not  have  set  the  singers  of  his  day  [and  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  baritones]  so  wearing  a  task.  In  the 
meantime,  as  few  modern  operas  take  the  place  of 
the  old  ones,  students  have  to  consider  how  they 
can  best  cope  with  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
are  beset  rather  than  the  iniquity  of  the  composers  in 
making  unfair  and  unnecessary  demands  on  the  voice. 

The  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  one  cannot 
have  too  much  in  hand:  there  should  always  be  a 
note  or  two  in  reserve.  The  baritone  who  hopes  to 
sing  in  opera  must  not  only  possess  a  G  above  the 
line  and  a  low  A,  but  he  should  also  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  a  couple  of  extra  notes  at  either  end  of  the 
scale;  the  soprano  who  pines  to  astonish  the  world 
with  Micaela’s  air  stands  a  better  chance  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  B-natural  if  she  can  also  sing  a  C  than  if 
her  upper  register  stops  short  at  the  former  note; 
and  the  bass  who  expects  to  make  his  dibut  as 
Margel  should  cultivate  an  E-natural  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  make  the  most  of  the  F  in  the  immortal 
“Piff,  Paff.”  When  Charles  W.  Clark  sings  the  de¬ 
lightful  arietta  from  “Le  Roi  de  Lahore”  the  ease 
with  which  he  produces  the  F-sharp  in  the  final 
Wiens”  is  owed,  in  great  measure,  to  his  having  G, 
G-sliarp,  and  A  in  reserve.  Nordica  could  not  bring 
out  the  C  in  the  “Ai’da”  duet  (“Fu  la  sorte”)  with 
such  fine  effect  were  it  not  that  she  is  able  to  sing 
higher.  When  Salignac  gets  plenty  of  weight  on  the 
D  in  the  phrase  “A  ventitre’ore”  in  “Pagliacci”  his 
hearers  exclaim:  “What  good  low  notes!”  The 
French  tenor  (wise  in  his  generation)  has  developed 
his  lower  register  so  successfully  that  it  includes  the 
B-flat.  Little  wonder  that  be  has  no  difficulty  in 
making  his  D  tell  as  though  it  were  the  easiest  note 
in  the  tenor  voice! 
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The  remedy  is  so  simple  that  one  wonders  it  has 
not  been  discovered  by  all  students,  or,  at  all  events, 
by  their  masters.  Perhaps  the  budding  baritone  has 
been  too  engrossed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  G,  and 
the  coming  tenor  in  the  acquisition  of  a  C,  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  cure  which  has  for  so  long  lain  at 
their  doors,  so  to  speak.  Of  course,  the  instructor 
should  have  made  the  discovery  ages  ago,  but  he  is 
(in  many  eases,  alas!)  as  liable  to  miss  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  are  the  boys  and  girls  whom  he  teaches. 
However,  now  that  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  has 
been  found,  both  voice  producer  and  pupil  should 
be  able  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account,  and  the 
singers  of  the  future  will,  let  us  hope,  be  so  well 
equipped  that  every  operatic  performance,  concert, 
and  vocal  recital  will  be  a  thing  to  remember  with 
unqualified  pleasure. 

MADAME  CALVE’S  ADVICE  TO  SINGERS. 

Some  time  ago  Madame  Calve  contributed  an  arti¬ 
cle  to  Harper's  Magazine  in  which  she  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  that  are  very  valuable  to  students  and 
singers.  We  quote  from  the  article: — 

“The  study  of  singing  should  not  be  begun  too 
soon,  as  serious  consequences  often  result  from  im¬ 
prudence  in  this  respect.  The  physique  requires  to 
be  sufficiently  established  before  subjecting  the  voice 
to  the  unavoidable  strain  of  a  certain  amount  of 
routine  work.  From  about  the  twelfth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  year — although  it  is  impossible  to  name  an 
exact  length  of  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  girls 
develop  into  womanhood  more  rapidly  in  warm  than 
in  cold  climates — the  vocal  organ  needs  absolute  rest. 
In  general  three  years  at  least  must  be  devoted  to 
voice-culture,  if  one  expects  to  thoroughly  master 
the  details  of  the  art  and  be  able  to  control  the  or¬ 
gan  with  thorough  self-possession.  This  does  not 
include  the  rehearsals  at  the  opera-house;  and,  vocal 
art  being  more  exacting  in  its  demands  than  any 
other,  study  must  be  continued  as  long  as  life  en¬ 
dures. 

“Daily  work  should  be  divided,  the  attention  be¬ 
ing  equally  given  to  practical  and  theoretic  studies. 
There  are  exercises  for  the  placing  of  the  voice,  vocal¬ 
izing,  classic  arias,  etc.,  and  all  works  calculated  to 
form  or  develop  the  artistic  sense  ought  to  be  closely 
studied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  many  hours 
to  vocal  exercises.  One  hour  of  intelligent  work  will 
suffice,  if  only  it  be  regularly  adhered  to;  and  in 
the  beginning,  when  there  is  more  or  less  danger  of 
impeding  progress  through  overfatigue,  an  hour  is 
quite  sufficient.  For  my'  part  I  spent  only  two  years 
at  preparatory  study,  but  I  am  forced  to  confess  that 
my  case  is  an  exceptional  one,  I  having  been  gifted 
with  a  rarely  flexible  voice,  which  lent  itself  readily 
to  all  I  required  of  it. 

“And  now  1  wish  to  tell  jfou  what  I  think  of 
Americans  as  singers  and  actresses.  I  can  only  re¬ 
proach  American  singers  in  that  they  have  hitherto 
sacrificed  dramatic  to  vocal  art.  The  reason  of  this 
is  clear.  Americans  possess  singularly  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful  voices,  and  it  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  they  should  be  tempted  to  spend  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  in  cultivating  their  especial  gifts.  However,  in 
the  long  run  a  too  absorbing  regard  for  vocal  effects 
will  cost  them  distinction  in  declamation — an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  modem  music.  Their  defects,  which 
are  due  to  the  exaggerated  importance  they  attach 
to  their  vocal  studies,  are  easy  to  correct.  The  stu¬ 
dent  has  but  to  divide  working  hours  between  the 
two  arts,  and  in  this  way  they  will  be  developed 
simultaneously.  The  limpid  crystalline  quality  of 
American  soprano  voices  renders  them  superior  to  all 
others  for  operatic  purposes,  and  opens  up  careers 
which  intelligent,  art-loving  American  singers  cannot 
do  better  than  follow.” 

THE  BIG  “I”  AND  THE  LITTLE  “YOU.” 

BY  W.  FBANCIS  GATES. 

Some  time  ago  I  talked  with  two  musicians.  Cer¬ 
tain  features  of  the  conversations  recurred  to  me,  the 
contrasted  attitudes  of  the  two  pointing  a  moral. 
Not  that  I  am  going  to  give  the  moral-musicians 
are  not  supposed  to  moralize.  I  am  simply  going 
to  tell  of  the  talks  and  let  the  moral  take  care  of 
itself. 

The  first  was  Mme.  Katherine  Fiske,  the  contralto 
with  the  Duss  Orchestra.  After  a  few  words  of  greet¬ 
ing,  recalling  former  meetings,  the  conversation 
quickly  came  around  to  madame  Nordica,  who  was  to 
sing  that  night.  In  fact,  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Fiske 
who  brought  it  there.  Imagine  my  growing  surprise 


when  the  contralto  left  her  own  singing  and  her  own 
doings  and  travels  out  of  the  talk — she  had  been 
in  Europe  a  year  since  last  I  saw  her — and  seemed 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  nothing  but  the  great  success 
Nordica  was  making. 

"I  have  sung  with  Madame  Nordica  now  for  four 
seasons  altogether,  and  I  like  her  better  and  better 
the  more  I  have  to  do  with  her  and  the  more  I  hear 
her  sing.  Her  progress  is  simply  wonderful,  but  it  is 
made  by  hard  work.  Look  at  how  she  conquered 
the  Germans  in  their  own  country,  and  in  their  own 
favorite  opera  composer's  works!  And  she  is  just  as 
kind  and  friendly  as  she  can  be.” 

I  looked  for  this  torrent  of  Nordica  admiration 
to  come  to  an  end  and  the  big  “I”  to  come  into  play 
pretty  soon — but  it  didn't.  1  expected  that  the  first 
person  singular  would  soon  begin  to  get  in  its  work 
as  it  does  so  often  with  stage  and  platform  celebri¬ 
ties.  But  no;  Madame  Fiske  so  enjoyed  telling  of 
Nordica’s  successes  on  the  trip  and  of  her  true  wo¬ 
manliness  that  she  didn’t  have  time  to  tell  me  of  her¬ 
self. 

That’s  the  first  person  I  talked  to — or  that  talked 
to  me.  The  other  was — well,  somebody  perhaps  you 
don't  know.  After  a  very  few  words  passing  between 
us,  the  conversation  quickly  was  turned  by  this  sec¬ 
ond  singer  to  a  subject  on  which  he  is  reputed  to  be 
excellent  authority,  and  on  which  he  is  ready  to 
dispense  liberal  information, — namely,  “I.” 

“Now  I  sing  that  song  this  way.  ...  I  prefer 
to  sing  in  this  language.  ...  I  teach  my  pupils 
to  do  so  and  so.  ...  I  have  the  finest  class  I 
ever  had.  .  .  .  My  work  is  better  appreciated. 

.  .  .  No  singers  in  the  city  sing  as  well  as 

mine.  ...  I  have  directed  that  choir  for  - 

years.  .  .  .  The  other  churches  want  me  bad,  but 

I  will  not  go.  .  .  .  When  I  gave  my  big  concert 
the  house  was  crowded  to  hear  me.  .  .  .  When 
I  was  in  Europe — ” 

But  I  fled. 

I  could  not  stand  any  more  of  “I”  and  “my”  and 
“me.”  What  of  general  musical  or  current  unmusical 
topics?  Nothing.  Only  “I — I — I”  and  “me — me — 
me.”  And  was  this  latter  person  so  very  great  after 
all?  Oh  yes,  he  was  IT — in  his  own  mind.  There 
are  the  two  people.  And  they  represent  two  classes. 

STUDYING  THE  ART  DIVINE  IN  INCOM= 
PARABLE  PARIS. 

The  young  students  who  are  itching  to  "devote 
themselves  to  their  art”  in  the  French  capital  will  do 
well  to  read  carefully  the  following.  It  is  a  fair  es¬ 
timate  and  to  thoughtful  parents  and  guardians  will 
be  an  aid  to  the  decision  of  a  perplexing  question. 

“I  have  been  asked  so  often  about  the  cost  of  living 
and  of  lessons  here  that  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about 
it.  We  hear  on  every  hand  the  advice  of  the  teachers, 
‘Do  not  come  to  Paris  without  a  large  letter  of  credit/ 
but  until  you  get  here,  you  do  not  realize  how  big 
that  letter  needs  to  be.  In  the  first  place  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  pension  (boarding  house). 

“It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  vocal  student  to 
be  well  fed  and  comfortably  situated.  An  art  student 
or  a  piano  student  can  worry  along  for  a  time  on  ir¬ 
regular  meals,  cold  rooms,  and  other  discomforts,  but 
the  quality  of  a  singer’s  voice  is  so  dependent  on  her 
food  and  her  surroundings  that  that  is  the  first  thing 
she  must  consider,  so  that  any  question  of  light 
housekeeping  for  a  girl  or  woman  here  alone  ought 
not  to  be  considered.  Then,  too,  unless  you  have  a 
companion,  who  is  not  a  student,  and  who  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  housekeeping,  too  much  time 
is  consumed,  and  time  is  money  over  here.  So  that 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  a  pension.  The  cheapest 
rate  in  a  place  any  one  could  or  would  live,  is  G 
francs  a  day  for  a  small  room,  with  light  and  heat 
extra,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  in  the  6  francs  room 
you  could  possibly  put  a  piano.  A  rate  of  7  francs, 
or  $1.40  a  day  is  what  most  of  the  students  pay, 
which  amounts,  with  light  and  heat,  to  at  least  $47  a 
month.  Then  come  lessons  in  French  diction,  without 
which  you  cannot  get  the  benefit  of  your  voice  lessons 
as  you  should. 

“There  is  more  teaching  done  In  French  than  in  Eng¬ 
lish  here,  and  the  better  you  can  converse  and  under¬ 
stand  French  the  better  your  progress.  There  should 
be  at  least  three  lessons  per  week  at  4  to  5  francs 
each,  or  a  rate  of  50  francs  a  month.  Then  voice  les¬ 
sons  vary  from  $40  a  month  (two  lessons  a  week)  to 
$50  and  $60  for  three  lessons.  Music  books  and  sheet 
music  are  much  higher  than  in  America,  so  that  one 
cannot  make  an  estimate  of  just  what  that  expense 


would  be;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  an  operatic  score 
that  costs  $1.00  or  $1.25  in  America  costs  $5.00  here, 
you  will  see  that  an  operatic  repertoire  is  expensive. 
Lessons  in  acting  vary  in  price  from  $20  to  $30  and 
higher,  but  I  think  $30  is  about  the  figure  a  number 
of  pupils  pay. 

''Then  one  of  the  benefits  to  the  student  here  is  to 
attend  operas  and  concerts.  If  these  are  omitted  one 
of  the  most  important  results  of  a  stay  in  Paris  is 
not  accomplish.  One  should  spend  at  least  $15  a 
month  on  these,  and  that  is  putting  it  on  a  very  close 
basis.  Then  incidental  expenses — car  fare  and  other 
necessities,  will  amount  to  at  least  $12  or  $15,  with 
the  most  absolute  economy.  So  you  see  that  brings 
the  month’s  expenses  to  $127.  The  amount  is  more 
likely  to  run  to  $140  than  not.  So  you  see  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  think  of  studying  in  Paris  without 
being  able  to  command  a  good,  round  sum.  Then  we 
\\  ill  suppose  that  a  girl  is  able  to  struggle  along  until 
she  can  get  an  opera-comique  engagement,  which 
brings  her  in,  say,  $30  a  month.  She  is  really  not 
any  better  off  than  before,  for  she  must  attend  re¬ 
hearsals  every  day  and  she  must  be  well  dressed. 
How  is  it  all  to  be  accomplished  if  she  has  no  money? 
the  history  of  some  girls  in  Paris  solves  the  question, 
but  it  is  such  a  history  that  it  were  better  that  they 
had  never  had  a  voice  or  that  they  had  never  seen 
Paris. 

“There  are  good  teachers  in  all  our  American  cities, 
and  to  the  earnest  student  they  should  not  be  a  un¬ 
known  quantity.  There  are  also  in  all  the  larger 
cities  advantages  in  the  way  of  hearing  good  music, 
and  if  average  American  students  would  spend  their 
money  in  America  and  earnestly  seek  a  musical  educa¬ 
tion  they  would  only  need  to  come  to  Paris  when  they 
had  thoroughly  solved  the  question  of  breathing  and 
tone  placing  and  of  enunciation.  Then  they  would  be 
leady  for  what  can  be  obtained  here — beautiful  in¬ 
terpretation  and  true  interpretation  of  French  music. 

In  America,  a<s  in  Eurojje  and  everywhere  else, 
there  are  teachers  whose  reputations  are  founded 
principally  on  charming  manners,  beautiful  studios, 
pink  teas,  and  flattery.  This  latter,  when  dealt  out 
liberally,  proves  usually  most  efficacious;  but  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  deceived  by  all  this  gets  usually  what  is 
desiied;  so  that  I  say  it  is  tne  student’s  own  fault 
largely  if  he  stays  with  a  poor  teacher.” — Grace  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Wood,  in  Musical  Leader. 

THE  LIBERATION  OF  THE  VOICE. 

A  lecture  on  the  above  topic  was  given  some 
time  since  in  London  by  Miss  Marie  Withrow.  A 
special  thought  of  the  lecture  was  “the  influence  of 
mood  upon  the  body.”  “Feeling  is  a  stimulus  to  mus¬ 
cular  action,  and  singing  or  speaking  is  only  musular 
action,  the  same  as  gesture.”  This  being  so,  it  was 
insisted  that  if  the  mood  were  right  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  any  song  it  would  be  almost  unconsciously 
expressed.  For  a  singer  to  have  the  will  to  control 
his  moods,  is  the  fundamental  truth  in  Miss  With- 
iows  method,  and  that  being  so,  she  places  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  voice  between  a  high  note  sung  under  pleas- 
uiable  excitement,  and  low  notes  sung  when  restful 
or  quiet.  These  moods  are  to  be  re-willed  at  pleasure, 
for  the  mood  gives  absoliite  freedom  to  the  muscles 
under  intelligent  control.  Sustained  energy  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  singey/for  if  the  effort  is  only  made  spas¬ 
modically  the  effect  is  disastrous.  We  quote  a  pas¬ 
sage  fiom  tjre  lecture:  “Therefore  recognizing  the 
mind  both, in  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  sense  as 
head  controller,  we  declare  that  we  must  pass  from 
the  ideas  that  the  body  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  will,  to  the  idea  that  the  body  is  a 
piece  of  mechanism  controlled  by  a  will.  We  must 
strive  to  make  the  expression  of  tone  feeling  .me¬ 
chanically  correct,  and  not  make  it  mechanically  cor¬ 
rect  and  then  put  the  feeling  in  it.  The 

meaning  is  to  invest  oneself  with  the  energetic  and 
•virile  idea— develop  it— infuse  the  physical  with  the 
emotion,  and  do  so  until  the  physical  is  subordinated 
to  the  spiritual.” — Music  ( London ). 


Rome  of  these  days  we  shall  lift  the  veil  of  matter 
and  behold  the  source  of  our  inspirations;  we  shall 
view  the  soul  ;  and  so  by  increased  and  deeper  recog¬ 
nition  we  shall  no  longer  make  our  aims  or  lay  out 
our  plans  recklessly,  we  shall  consciously  control;  we 
shall  know  more,  and  knowledge  is  power.  It  'is  a 
matter  of  growth  and  development  getting  to  this 

center;  and  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to-day. _ F. 

Burry. 
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FESTIVAL  ORGANS. 


The  building  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  organ  for  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  has,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  enlivened  public  interest  in  the  subject  of  large 
organs. 

The  oldest  notably  large  organs  in  the  world  are 
those  in  the  city  church  at  Haarlem,  and  in  St. 
Michael’s  church,  Hamburg.  Both  of  these  organs 
have  some  rare  and  beautiful  stops,  as  well  as  many 
which  are  only  useful  in  contributing  noise,  and  which 
are  omitted  from  modern  schemes.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Haarlem  organ  has  Cl  ranks  of  mixtures 
on  the  manuals,  and  the  Hamburg  one  48  ranks. 

In  the  organs  of  the  present  day  so  many  ranks 
are  considered  detrimental  rather  than  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  organ  tone. 

The  popular  idea  regarding  organs  is  that,  the 
larger  an  organ  is,  the  better;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  largest  organs  in  the  world  are 
not  the  best  ones.  The  organs  at  Riga,  in  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  at  Sidney  and  at  Melbourne,  in  Australia ; 
in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  and  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  are  all  remarkable  for 
size,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  deficient  from 
the  modern  point  of  view  in  the  facilities  they 
offer  for  expressive  playing.  This  is  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  the  excellence  of  an  organ:  what  facili¬ 
ties  are  there  for  the  handling  of  the  stops? 
what  mechanism  is  available  for  the  expressive 
manipulation  of  the  organ? 

In  every  large  organ  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  registers  which  is  moved  by  hand  in  forming 
combinations  of  stops.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stops  is  wielded  in  masses  or  groups,  and  the 
various  tone  qualities — the  diapasons,  the  string 
tones,  the  flute  tones,  the  wood,  wind,  and  the 
brass,  are  brought  on  or  of!'  and  variously  com¬ 
bined  by  means  of  combination  pedals  or  gristons. 

The  solo  instruments  in  the  orchestra  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  half  score  of  names.  The  Violin,  Oboe, 
Trumpet,  \ioloncello,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Trombone, 
and  so  on,  and  so  in  an  organ  even  of  the  largest 
size,  the  solo  stops  are  few  in  number.  In  the 
organ  there  are  duplications  of  tone  qualities. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  variety  of  flute  tones,  some 
of  woody  tone  and  some  metallic;  some  mellow 
and  others  outspoken;  some  tender  and  others 
brilliant;  and  the  same  varieties  and  slidings  of 
tone  will  be  found  also  in  the  other  classes  of 
stops,  in  the  string  tones  the  wood-wind,  and  the 
brass. 

The  prime  conditions  demanding  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  organ  with  duplications  is  that 
of  a  vast  locality,  such  as  a  cathedral,  a  con¬ 
vention  or  festival  hall  (or  an  exposition  build¬ 
ing,  requiring  a  capacious  instrument  with  many 


For  Gilmore’s  second  Peace  Jubilee,  Wilcox  &  Co. 
constructed  an  organ  of  two  manuals  which  had  a 
32  ft.  pedal  reed  stop,  the  first  one  ever  produced 
in  America. 

For  the  great  Music  Festival  held  by  Theodore 
Thomas  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Street  Armory,  New  York, 
there  was  constructed  by  Hilborne  Roosevelt  an  or¬ 
gan  of  one  manual  with  but  one  pedal  stop,  which 
was  so  voiced  as  to  be  very  powerful  and  effective 
with  the  large  orchestra  and  with  the  chorus.  This 


Ancient  Organ  in  Cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur,  Bruges. 


stops  in  order  to  fill  the  room  with  tone. 

In  comparing  the  large  organs  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  built  under  these  conditions,  we  find  a  wide 
difference  in  size  and  in  results.  The  organs  at  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  and  at  Alexandra  Palace  and  at  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  London,  as  well  as  the  organ  in  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  range  from  GG  to  111  sound¬ 
ing  stops,  but  none  of  these  organs  are  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  tone.  The  organs  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  St.  George’s 
chapel,  at  Windsor,  are  all  of  moderate  size,  but  of 
surprisingly  beautiful  effect. 

For  American  music  festivals  some  notable  small, 
but  powerful,  organs  have  been  built.  For  the  first 
Gilmore  Peace  Jubilee  the  Hook’s  constructed  a  small, 
but  exceedingly  powerful,  organ,  with  what  is  now 
known  as  an  “augmented”  pedal  organ;  that  is,  cer¬ 
tain  stops  were  borrowed  from  others  of  a  lower 
pitch,  but  of  the  same  quality.  Thus  a  Bourdon  of 
32  ft.  tone  a  Bourdon  of  16  ft.  tone  and  a  Gedakt  of 
8  ft.  can  all  be  formed  out  of  a  single  set  of  54  stopped 
pipes.  This  organ  was  afterward  (1870)  placed  in 
Tallma^cs  first  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  and  was  lost  in 
the  grsot  fire  which  consumed  that  building  two  years 
later. 


organ  with  its  beautiful  mahogany  case  is  now  placed 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  construction  of  many 
large  organs  has  been  inspired  and  promoted  by 
choral  festivals.  This  is  true  of  the  great  Boston 
organ,  the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  organ,  and  others. 
In  these  cases  the  choral  festivals  have  so  aroused 
the  public  interest  in  music,  that  the  purchase  of  large 
organs  has  resulted. 

For  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1876,  two  large  organs  were  constructed  and  placed 
in  the  largest  of  the  buildings,  there  being  no  hall 
or  temple  devoted  especially  to  music.  One  of  these 
organs,  built  by  Hook  &  Hastings,  contained  four 
manuals  with  an  “augmented”  pedal  organ.  This 
organ  now  stands  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Buffalo.  The  other  large  organ  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Exposition  was  by  Roosevelt,  and  was  afterward 
set  up  in  Mechanics’  Hall,  Boston. 

Modem  ideas  regarding  large  organs  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  recent  improvements  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  in  tubular  actions.  The  addition  of  Sub- 
and  Super-couplers  greatly  extends  the  range  of  prac¬ 
ticable  stop  combinations  and  opens  up  a  vast  field  of 


registration,  that  was  hitherto  but  little  explored. 
In  two  of  Batiste’s  offertories.  Op.  77  and  Op.  8, 
the  registration  calls  for  a  Sub-coupler  (Peddle  des 
8ves  yrdvesj.  These  two  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  Sub-coupler  are  almost  unique  in  the  repertoire 
of  French  organ  music,  although  many  of  the  French 
organs,  such  as  the  Trocadcro,  Notre  Dame,  Ste.  Eus- 
taclie,  St.  Sulpiee,  and  others  are  provided  with  Sub- 
couplers. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  tubular  action  the 
organ  music  by  English  composers,  .such  as  Lemare, 
Hollins,  Wolstenholme,  and  others,  has  developed  a 
new  use  for  the  Sub-couplers  in  soft  and  solo  ef¬ 
fects.  Whereas  the  earlier  use  of  the  Sub-coupler 
was  in  case  of  loud  and  full-organ  passages,  these 
sub-octave  effects  are  of  their  own  kind  and  are,  in 
their  way,  better  than  the  earlier  16  ft.  effects.  A 
Swell  Organ,  for  example,  may  have  a  16  ft.  Fagotte 
or  Bourdon  or  Gamba,  and  in  the  various  combina¬ 
tions  with  other  stops  these  16  ft.  stops  are  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  ever,  but  the  Oboe  or  the  Dulcina,  the  Viola, 
Orehestre,  or  the  Celeste,  with  its  own  Sub-Octave  is, 
in  its  way,  a  finer  effect  than  is  the  combination  with 
a  16  ft.  stop. 

Again,  some  of  the  European  organs  have  a 
manual  stop  of  32  ft.  The  St.  Louis  organ  has 
an  Open  Diapason  of  32  ft.  length  on  the  great 
manual.  But  there  are  many  smaller  organs  of 
recent  construction  in  which  the  32  ft.  manual 
effect  can  be  produced.  The  Swell  Fagotte  or 
Bourdon  of  16  ft.  will  sound  as  2  ft.  tone  when 
played  from  the  great  manual  with  Swell  to 
Great  Sub-coupler;  and  this  sort  of  32  ft.  effect 
is  usually  better  for  being  soft  and  mysterious 
rather  than  heavy  and  perhaps  muddy,  as  the 
32  ft.  stop  is  prone  to  be.  The  tubular  action  has 
also  made  for  the  organ  a  new  precision  and 
greater  volubility,  especially  when  great  masses 
of  tone  are  to  be  wielded. 

Modern  methods  of  voicing  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  very  full  and  powerful  stops  cal¬ 
culated  to  fill  vast  spaces.  Stops  such  as  the 
Diapason,  the  Tibia,  Plena,  and  the  Tuba  are 
some  times  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  announce 
a  theme  of  single  tones  or  to  reproduce  a  broad 
melody.  Such  stops  are  too  frequently  open  to 
the  objection  that  their  effect  is  too  hollow  and 
too  much  like  the  effect  of  a  calliope.  So  much 
tone  can  be  produced  from  pipes  of  large  scale 
and  a  good  voicing  with  ordinary  wind-pressure 
that  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  heavy  pres¬ 
sures  until  all  the  possibilities  of  tone  production 
with  moderate  wind-pressure  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  pervasive  effect  of  a  Flute  or  of  a 
Diapason  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  its  power 
as  upon  its  perfect  poise,  and  the  correct  and 
artistic  adjustment  of  the  rvind-pressure  and  of 
the  pipe.  The  great  thing  to  be  desired  in  the 
tone  of  the  organ  is  character  in  the  various 
qualities  of  tone. 

Almost  all  organs  are  voiced  and  regulated 
with  reference  to  the  softness  or  loudness  of  in¬ 
dividual  stops,  but  here  and  there  is  found  an  or- 
gan  which  has  been  voiced  by  a  master  with 
stops  which  are  effective  in  solo,  in  obligato,  and 
in  ensemble.  Such  stops  seem  to  have  a  tone 
powerful  and  yet  transparent ;  so  that,  while  each 
stop  is  effective  on  its  own  account,  it  does  not 
cover  up  other  qualities,  but  permits  them  to 
shine  through;  it  blends  with  others  without  ob¬ 
scuring  them.  Such  stops  seem  to  have  the  property 
of  being  both  loud  and  soft  according  to  w’hat  may 
be  desired  of  them. 

In  the  average  large  organ,  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  is  how  to  “bring  out”  an  obligato  when  it 
is  desired  to  have  one  voice  of  the  music  sweetly  and 
still  effectively  prominent.  One  cannot  always  secure 
such  a  result  without  changing  the  quality  of  the 
tone  by  the  addition  of  stops  for  strength  only,  and 
so,  if  one  can  have  at  hand  a  Flute,  a  Reed,  or  a 
Diapason  stop  of  great  fulness,  he  can,  at  any  time, 
develop  an  obligato  effect  against  other  voices,  how¬ 
ever  powerful.  It  is  this  reserve  of  solo  stops,  pow¬ 
erful  and  characteristic,  but  of  smooth  mellowness, 
combined  with  a  mechanism  which  can  bring  them 
forward  in  any  desired  combination  which  makes 
an  organ  effective  and  expressive,  aside  from  the  mas¬ 
sive  effects  of  the  loud  combinations  and  the  Full 
Organ,  since  these  last  effects  are,  in  various  de¬ 
gree,  common  to  all  organs. 

But  here  again  much  depends  upon  the  voicing  and 
upon  the  selection  of  stops  for  a  given  instrument. 
Some  organs  are  so  full  of  Quint  and  Mixture  tones 
that,  the  Full  Organ  sounds  wiry  and  lacking  in  splen- 


dor,  while  in  other  organs  the  voicing  is  so  lacking 
in  method  and  system  that  the  stops  seem  to  neu¬ 
tralize  instead  of  reinforcing  each  other. 

The  organs  built  by  the  late  Hilborne  Roosevelt 
and  his  successor,  Frank  Roosevelt,  will,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  long  continue  to  be  regarded  as  models  of 
solid  construction,  splendid  sonority,  and  judicious 
stop-schemes.  The  great  organ  in  the  Auditorium  at 
Chicago,  with  its  100  sounding  stops,  may  be  cited  as 
a  standard  for  all  large  organs.  It  may  well  be 
maintained  that  here  there  is  not  one  ineffective  stop, 
and  not  one  which,  in  such  a  large  scheme,  can  be 
regarded  as  superfluous.  It  has  this  advantage  over 
many  more  recent  organs  that  the  combination  pis¬ 
tons  actuate  the  registers  so  that  the  player  can  see 
at  a  glance  what  stops  are  sounding  and  can  modify 
any  combination  by  adding  or  withdrawing  stops  by 
hand.  The  only  point  in  which  this  organ  may  be 
thought  antiquated  is  that  there  are  no  Sub-couplers 
and  that  the  Crescendo  mechanism  is  not  a  balanced 
pedal,  but  a  pair  of  push-down  pedals,  one  for  bringing 
on  the  stops  in  Crescendo  and  the  other  for  retiring 
them  in  Diminuendo. 

Regarding  a  fifth  manual,  experience  has  shown 
that  four  manuals  are  sufficient.  The  organ  at  St. 
Sulpice,  Paris,  at  which  Lefebure  Wely  presided,  had 
five  manuals  at  a  period  before  the  invention  of  over¬ 
hanging  keep.  The  fifth  manual  is  therefore  so  far 
from  the  player  as  to  be  practically  out  of  his  reach. 
In  the  case  of  very  many  organs  which  have  both 
echo  and  solo  divisions  it  is  found  perfectly  prac¬ 
ticable  and  more  convenient  to  have  both  Echo  and 
Solo  played  from  the  fourth  manual,  inasmuch  as 
the  Solo  and  Echo  organs  need  never  be  used  simul¬ 
taneously. 

A  great  organ  is  a  great  and  remarkable  manifes¬ 
tation  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  is  also  an 
illustration  of  the  growth  and  advance  of  human 
thought  and  endeavor,  but  the  greatest  instrument 
depends  upon  the  skill  and  soul  of  the  artist  to  give 
it  voice,  and  he  in  turn  is  often  but  an  interpreter 
of  the  composers  lofty  idea.  And  so  the  Art  of  Music 
is  greater  than  any  instrument;  and  the  conception 
of  the  composer  and  the  work  of  the  interpreter  al¬ 
though  fleeting,  may  be  regarded  as  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment  than  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  organs  actually 
embodied  in  wood  and  metal,  a  giant  with  a  voice  of 
majesty,  of  splendor,  and  of  sweetness  ready  to  obey 
the  summoning  of  the  master-hand. — Herve  D.  Wil¬ 
kins. 

*  «■  * 

The  following  seasonable  sug- 
A  SEASONABLE  gestion  has  been  made  by  a  cor- 
SUGGESTION.  respondent,  signed  “An  Old  Or¬ 
ganist”: — 

“That  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Thanksgiving  clas¬ 
sical  music  be  laid  aside  and  familiar  melodies  be 
introduced  into  the  service.  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home,’  as 
a  prelude,  the  'Vesper  Hymn’  as  a  response,  and  the 
‘Sweet  By-and-By’  as  a  postlude  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  memories  of  old  associations  in  any  audience, 
and  bring  organist  and  congregation  into  sympathy 
with  each  other  and  into  the  spirit  of  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  Season. 

“An  Old  Organist.” 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  organ  numbers  of  service 
programs  should  not  be  selected,  in  harmony  with  the 
ecclesiastical  seasons,  church  and  national  festivals, 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  hymns  and  anthems.  It 
has  always  seemed  a  pity  to  the  writer  that  organists 
in  general  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  A  few  wideawake  organists,  however, 
have  pursued  this  plan  with  gratifying  results.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  frequent  lack  of  interest  in  the  organ  num¬ 
bers  of  the  service  displayed  by  average  congregations 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  selections,  how¬ 
ever  well  played,  are  neither  appropriate  nor  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  time  to  do  away  with  the  absurd  pre¬ 
judice  existing  in  some  quarters  that  the  church  organ 
is  an  instrument  suited  only  to  the  performance  of 
contrapuntal  complications  of  various  sorts  and  that 
aught  else  is  belittling  to  the  dignity  of  the  instru 
ment.  Why,  pray?  Now,  wre  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  advocating  organ  music  of  the  sugary  or 
milk-and-water  variety,  or  encouraging  the  efforts  of 
certain  builders,  who,  in  striving  to  imitate  orchestral 
coloring,  produce  instruments  that  are  not  church 
organs  at  all.  The  pons  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
organ  pieces  should  be  interesting,  timely,  and  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  remainder  of  the  service. 

The  above  suggestions  as  to  the  Thanksgiving  pro¬ 
gram  furnish  one  view  of  the  subject  and  afford 
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opportunity  for  further  discussion.  “Thanksgiving 
Day”  is  a  peculiarly  American  holiday,  one,  as  our 
correspondent  suggests,  full  of  tender  associations, 
yet  cheery  and  wholesome.  The  organist  should  cer 
tainly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  season.  It  is 
suggested  that  in  so  doing  certain  familiar  melodies 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  program  making. 

The  idea  seems  admirable.  The  field  for  selection 
is  abundant.  Many  able  and  popular  composers  for 
the  organ  have  used  well-known  themes  as  the  bases 
for  extremely  effective  transcriptions,  fantasies,  or 
variations.  However  certain  conservatives  may  re¬ 
gard  compositions  of  this  class,  the  public  unques¬ 
tionably  likes  and  appreciates  them,  and  many  an 
otherwise  dry  recital  program  is  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  one  such  number.  In  fact,  a  well-known 
and  experienced  organist  told  the  present  writer  not 
long  ago  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  place  a  number 
of  this  kind  upon  each  of  his  recital  programs.  A 
capital  idea!  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  those  pieces 
which  might  prove  acceptable  for  Thanksgiving  use. 

Our  correspondent  mentions  the  “Vesper  Hymn.” 
This  at  once  suggests  the  brilliant  set  of  variations 
by  Fr.  Lux  on  this  melody,  published  under  the  title 
“0  Sanetissima.”  A  splendid  number.  Dr.  Spark’s 
“Jerusalem,  the  Golden,”  is  another.  Dudley  Buck’s 
fine  set  of  variations  on  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 
seems  an  especially  appropriate  number  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  or  any  national  festival.  The  present  writer 
has  for  some  years  made  it  a  custom  to  play  this 
piece  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Dudley  Buck  has  also  a 
“Choral  March”  introducing  “Ein’  Feste  Burg.”  This 
would  make  a  fine  postlude  for  a  service  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  We  see  no  reason  why  Flagler’s  “Variations 
on  an  American  Air”  (“Old  Folks  at  Home”)  might 
not  be  used.  This  piece  invariably  proves  popular  at 
recitals. 

The  “Hallelujah  Chorus,”  if  it  be  not  used  as  a 
choral  number,  makes  an  acceptable  voluntary  for  all 
festal  occasions.  Many  other  oratorio  choruses  make 
highly  effective  organ  pieces,  for  instance :  Handel’s 
“Fixed  in  His  Everlasting  Seat”;  “Then  Round  About 
the  Starry  Throne”;  Mendelssohn’s  “Thanks  be  to 
God”;  “Happy  and  Blest  are  They.” 

Much  more  might  be  made  of  the  hymn-voluntary 
as  a  valuable  service  adjunct.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
modern  composers  for  the  organ  will  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject. — Preston  Ware  Orem. 

*  It 

Some  time  ago  an  arti- 
PROVISION  OF  SPAQE  cle,  written  by  Mr.  Henry 
FOR  AN  ORGAN.  W.  Matlack,  appeared  in 

The  Church  Economist,  in 
which  the  writer  made  some  definite  recommendations 
in  figures  relative  to  the  necessary  space  required 
for  organs  in  churches.  Mr.  Matlack  makes  some 
suggestions  which  will  be  of  interest  to  many  and  of 
value  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  committees  which  have  in  charge  the  planning 
of  organ  chambers  in  the  churches. 

Mr.  Matlack  recommends  that  the  organ  chamber 
should  have  at  least  7  per  cent,  of  the  floor  space  of 
the  auditorium  or  nave.  Allowing  5  square  feet  for 
each  sitting,  a  church  seating  400  people  would  have 
an  auditorium  containing  2000  square  feet.  The  or¬ 
gan  chamber  for  such  an  auditorium  should  have  at 
least  140  square  feet.  A  church  seating  S00  people 
would  require  280  square  feet  for  the  organ. 

He  further  recommends  that  the  height  of  an  organ 
chamber  should  be  not  less  than  two-thirds  the  aver¬ 
age  height  of  the  auditorium,  and  no  chamber  should 
be  less  than  20  feet  high.  The  shape  of  the  organ 
chamber  should  be  rectangular,  and  the  width  should 
be  about  one  and  one-half  times  the  depth.  A  proper 
organ  chamber  for  a  church  seating  400  persons 
should  be  14  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to 
24  feet  high.  If  the  church  is  to  seat  600  the  organ 
chamber  should  be  18  feet  wide,  12  feet  deep,  and 
from  24  to  28  feet  high. 

What  he  says  about  irregular  shaped  organ  cham¬ 
bers  is  forceful.  “Organ  spaces  inclosed  by  octag¬ 
onal,  circular,  or  irregular  walls  of  any  kind  suffer 
a  loss  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  area, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wind-chests  and  bellows 
of  an  organ  determine  its  size,  and  these  are  by 
nature  rectangular.” 

*  #  # 

H.  C.  Y. — Should  the  offer- 
QUESTIONS  AND  toire  be  used  during  the  eollee- 
ANSWERS.  tion  or  afterward? 

Answer:  In  most  churches  it 
is  customary  to  have  the  offertory  selection,  whether 
vocal  or  organ,  performed  during  the  collection.  Tn 
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a  few  churches  no  music  is  given  during  the  collection 
and  a  short  sentence  is  sung  by  the  choir  just  as 
the  ushers  bring  the  offering  to  the  altar. 

*  *  # 

A  four-manual  organ  is  being 
MIXTURES,  built  by  Lyon  &  Healy  for  the  new 
Hall  of  the  Chicago  Orchestral  Asso- 
siation,  which  will  contain  12  stops  in  the  great,  16 
in  the  swell,  10  in  the  choir,  6  in  the  solo,  and  12 
in  the  pedal.  There  will  be  14  adjustable  combina¬ 
tions  and  9  fixed  combination  pedals. 

Four  new  organ  compositions  recently  published 
by  Schirmer  are:  “Fantasia  and  Fugue,”  by  S.  Archer 
Gibson,  a  short  fantasia  in  the  recitative  style  and  a 
fugue  of  four  pages,  well  constructed  and  effective; 
“Adagio  Cantabile,”  by  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  an  ex¬ 
pressive  and  flowing  melody  with  varied  accompani¬ 
ment;  “Andante  Religioso,”  by  John  A.  West,  a  short 
and  useful  prelude  of  four  pages  in  a  religious  style; 
"Cantilena,”  by  Clifford  Demarest,  six  pages  long, 
with  a  melody  partly  in  the  left  hand  and  partly  in 
the  right  hand,  effective  on  either  two  or  three  man¬ 
ual  organs. 

The  report  that  Mons.  Guilmant  would  not  play  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  proved  false,  as  he  only  de¬ 
layed  his  series  of  concerts,  beginning  September  12th 
instead  of  in  the  middle  of  August. 

An  organ  manufactory  recently  sent  out  circulars 
advertising  its  wares.  Among  the  responses  received 
was  this  letter: — 

“Dear  Sirs: 

“Yours  at  hand.  I  would  first  say  we  do  not  de¬ 
sire  a  pipe  organ  in  our  new  church — we  have  no 
place  for  one.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  sell  our 
birthright  to  heaven  yet.  We  are  commanded  to 
make  melody  in  our  hearts,  not  on  pipe  organs,  or 
horns  or  fiddles.  There  is  more  glory  to  God  in  the 
music  of  a  splinter  on  an  old  'rail  than  there  is  in 
10,000  pipe  organs.  God  is  sore  displeased  with 
manufactured  w  ind  worship.  Read  Amos  6:  1-5;  Eph. 
5:  19;  Col.  3:  16.  God  bless  you!  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  this  matter  some  serious  thought  in  the 
light  of  Jesus  and  the  judgment.  If  you  do,  God  will 
lead  you  out  of  the  business.” — Home  Music  Journal. 

In  the  month  of  May  when  the  annual  examina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  Associateship  degree  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists  is  held  many  organ¬ 
ists  wish  that  they  had  prepared  to  take  this  ex¬ 
amination.  Too  late  for  the  present  examination, 
they  vow  to  be  ready  for  that  of  the  next  season. 
Now  is  the  time  for  such  organists  to  make  them¬ 
selves  ready.  They  should  read  various  works  on 
the  history  of  the  organ  and  organ  composers  and 
should  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  harmony.  They 
already  have  several  compositions  in  their  repertoire 
which  they  could  play,  but  they  have  neglected  the 
theoretical  topics.  Transposing'  hymns  and  chants 
and  harmonizing  melodies  at  sight  are  points  which 
have  been  neglected.  A  general  review  of  the  above 
topics,  from  now  until  the  time  of  the  examination, 
will  prepare  those  who  wish  to  take  the  examination, 
and  will  be  time  well  spent. 

A  set  of  organ  pieces  has  just  been  published  by 
the  publishers  of  The  Etude  which  contains  many 
useful  pieces  for  church  preludes  and  postludes. 
Among  the  pieces  are  the  following:  Handel’s  cele¬ 
brated  “Largo,”  from  “Xerxes,”  arranged  by  Boyn¬ 
ton  Smith;  “Nocturne”  in  E-flat,  by  Chopin,  arranged 
by  E.  H.  Lemare;  “Marche  Romaine,”  by  Gounod,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  F.  Hopkins;  “The  Bridal  Chorus”  from 
Wagner's  “Lohengrin,”  arranged  by  Preston  Ware 
Orem;  the  “Hymn  of  Nuns,”  by  Wely;  variations  on 
“Jerusalem  the  Golden,”  by  Spark;  the  celebrated 
“Pilgrims  Song  of  Hope,”  by  Batiste;  “Concert  Fan¬ 
tasia”  on  “O  Sanetissima,”  by  Lux;  the  “Question 
and  Answer,”  by  Wolstenholme;  “Salut  d’Amour,” 
by  Elgar;  and  the  “Marche  Pontificale”  of  Lemmen’s. 

During  one  of  Mons.  Guilmant’s  Organ  Concerts 
at  the  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  a  large  piece  of  the 
plaster  molding  from  the  cornice  fell  to  the  balcony 
floor  with  a  loud  noise  and  almost  created  a  panic 
in  the  large  audience  present.  The  vibrations  of  the 
building  caused  by  the  tone  of  the  full  organ  and 
the  heavy  pedal  stops  had  loosened  the  plaster  with 
the  above  result.  Fortunately  no  one  was  injured. 
Mons.  Guilmant  kept  on  playing,  which,  with  the 
applause  of  some  of  the  audience,  reassured  those 
who  at  first  became  frightened,  and  a  calamity  was 
thus  avoided. 
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Conducted  by  GEORGE  LEHMANN. 


As  we  have  frequently 
QUESTIONS  THAT  stated  in  these  columns,  it 
INTEREST  OUR  is  not  always  possible  for 

CORRESPONDENTS.  us  to  answer,  either  briefly 

or  at  length,  all  the  com¬ 
munications  that  reach  this  department.  Sometimes 
the  questions  asked  are  of  such  a  purely  personal 
nature  that  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  devoting  to 
them  the  space  that  is  intended  for  general  readers. 
At  other  times,  we  are  asked  for  elaborate  explana¬ 
tion  of  matters  that  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
treated  from  time  to  time,  and,  for  this  very  reason, 
have  ceased  to  be  questions  of  real  interest  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers.  Then,  again,  we  receive 
many,  many  inquiries  which  candor  compels  us  to 
pronounce  wholly  undeserving  of  valuable  time  and 
attention. 

But  now  and  then  we  put  aside  some  letters  of 
genuine  interest,  intending  to  give  these  special  at¬ 
tention  at  some  favorable  future  time.  A  few  such 
letters  we  have  now  before  us,  and  their  writers  will, 
we  trust,  pardon  us  for  choosing  our  own  time  for 
a  discussion  of  the  various  questions  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

The '  first  question  deals  with  European  training. 
Our  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  has  decided 
to  go  to  Europe,  but  that  he  is  wavering  in  his 
choice  of  a  school  owing  to  the  fact  that  quite  a 
number  of  European  conservatories  seem  to  offer 
equally  superior  advantages.  He  asks  us  to  decide 
whether  it  is  best  for  him  to  enter  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
scliule,  the  Leipzig  conservatory,  or  one  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  schools  on  the  Continent  that  have  gained 
an  international  reputation. 

Frankly,  such  a  question  is  extremely  difficult  for 
us,  or  for  anyone  else,  to  decide.  Our  readers  have 
more  than  once  been  informed  of  our  attitude  toward 
European  schools,  and  our  estimate  of  European 
training  in  general,  and  it  will  therefore  surely  be 
no  surprise  to  them  or  to  our  correspondent  to  learn 
that,  on  general  principles,  we  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  any  European  conservatory  of  music.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  we  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  such  good  features  of  European  training  as 
really  exist.  Our  opposition  to  the  European  schools 
is  not  the  result  of  prejudice,  nor  have  our  present 
views  been  reached  through  our  own  misconception 
and  inexperience  or  others’  misrepresentations.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would,  for  various  excellent  reasons,  be  only 
natural  were  we  inclined  strongly  to  favor  the  edu¬ 
cational  methods  that  obtain  in  Europe,  and  to  urge 
others  to  tread  the  path  with  which  personal  experi¬ 
ence  has  made  us  so  familiar.  But  it  is  because  of 
this  very  experience  that  we  do  not  advise  students 
to  undertake  this  seductive  journey  to  Europe.  And 
if/ at  times,  we  seem  needlessly  harsh  in  our  state¬ 
ments  regarding  present  conditions  in  Germany,  we 
beg  our  readers  to  believe  that  nothing  we  have  ever 
said,  or  ever  will  say,  on  this  subject  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  facts. 

It  is  understood,  then,  that  we  are  seriously  op¬ 
posed,  on  general  principles,  to  the  music  schools  of 
Europe.  But  if  an  American  student  insists  upon 
making  the  experiment,  regardless  of  the  experiences 
of  others  and  of  all  we  have  said  on  this  subject, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  Berlin  as  being 
probably  the  city,  of  all  European  cities,  where  he 
can  best  develop  his  musical  and  instrumental  gifts. 
In  Berlin  the  student  can  take  advantage  of  numer¬ 
ous  opportunities  of  development  which  either  do  not 
exist  at  all,  or  do  not  exist  in  a  similar  degree,  in 
other  German  music  centers.  The  atmosphere  of 
Berlin  is  distinctly,  unmistakably  musical.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  justly  said  against  the  methods  and 
abilities  of  the  Berlin  pedagogue,  it  should  be  freely 
admitted  that  the  good  music  constantly  heard  in 
Berlin,  and  the  numerous  artists  who  play  there 
every  season,  invigorate  the  student,  inspire  him 
with  ambition,  and  leave  upon  his  work  certain 
marks  of  excellence  rarely  attainable  in  communities 


where  the  true  spirit  of  music  is  less  deeply  felt. 
It  is  this  musical  atmosphere  of  Berlin  that  we  rec¬ 
ommend,  not  the  schools  that  have  achieved  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  in  bygone  years  and  accomplish 
so  little  nowadays  to  justify  the  esteem  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  world. 

Briefly,  we  cannot  see^  any  good  reason  why  the 
undeveloped  American  student  should  go  abroad,  and 
we  know,  from  past  and  present  experience,  that 
it  is  decidedly  to  his  advantage  to  remain  in  the 
United  States.  But  if  he  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  exploring  the  European  field,  we  believe  that 
in  Berlin  he  will  labor  under  fewer  disadvantages 
than  in  other  European  cities. 

Tiie  Second  Question. 

Another  correspondent  has  touched  upon  a  theme 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  He  informs  us  that 
he  is  a  young  man  who  has  had  about  four  years’ 
professional  experience  in  New  York,  during  which 
time  he  has  had  a  ceaseless  and  bitter  struggle  to 
earn  his  living.  His  letter,  modest  and  unpretentious 
in  every  respect,  assures  us  that  he  has  been  an 
earnest  student,  that  he  received  his  musical  train¬ 
ing  in  several  prominent  European  schools,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  his  musical  knowledge,  he  has  had  a 
liberal  general  education  such  as  would  seem  to  in¬ 
sure  for  him  a  reasonable  success  in  life.  But,  he 
tells  us,  his  abilities  seem  worthless  to  him  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  inasmuch  as  he  has  failed,  after 
four  years  of  earnest  effort,  to  gain  recognition  an  1 
a  foothold  in  the  metropolis.  In  what,  he  asks,  has 
he  erred,  and  wherein  lies  the  remedy. 

The  position  in  which  this  unfortunate  young  man 
finds  himself  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  New  York. 
The  details  of  his  suffering  and  disappointment  are 
probably  not  overdrawn,  for  we  know  of  the  cases  of 
many  capable  men  who  have  had  cruel  experiences 
here.  But,  like  these  fellow-sufferers,  our  corre¬ 
spondent  has  failed  to  see  both  his  mistake  and  the 
simple  remedy  at  his  command.  He  tells  us  that 
he  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  living  in  any  other 
city  of  the  United  States;  and  this  confession  reveals 
the  true  source  of  his  misfortunes.  * 

Nearly  all  young  professional  players  and  teachers, 
of  worth,  more  especially  those  who  have  lived  and 
studied  abroad,  feel  that  there  is  but  one  field  of 
usefulness  and  honor  for  them  in  the  United  States 
- — New  York.  They  come  to  our  congested  center, 
many  without  friends  or  means,  and  foolishly  believe 
that  talent  and  merit  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
requisites  in  the  great  struggle  for  an  existence. 
Time  and  experience  furnish  cruel  proofs  of  the 
contrary,  however;  yet  these  young  people  linger, 
hoping  against  hope,  refusing  to  abandon  what  seems 
to  them  the  only  field  worthy  of  their  gifts. 

To  our  correspondent,  as  well  as  to  all  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  similarly  situated,  we  wish  to  say  that 
they  have  unquestionably  begun  the  wrong  way.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  no  city  in  the  United 
States  is  it  more  difficult  to  secure  a  foothold  than 
in  New  York.  The  experience  of  some,  it  is  true, 
wTould  seem  to  disprove  such  a  statement;  but  in¬ 
vestigation  will  always  reveal  the  fact  that  these 
fortunate  ones  have  not  struggled  along  alone  and 
unaided,  but  that  they  have  received  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  one  remedy,  applicable  in  all  such  cases,  is 
the  very  remedy  to  which  our  correspondent  is  un¬ 
willing  to  yield.  He  should  leave  New  York  without 
further  delay.  There  are  many  cities  in  the  South 
and  West  where  his  abilities  would  be  appreciated 
and  his  labors  well  rewarded.  It  is  foolish  to  imagine 
that  good  work  can  be  done  only  in  New  York,  or 
that  appreciation  of  talent  depends  upon  population. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  settle  in  some  Western  village, 
where  the  craving  for  good  music  can  never  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  where  kindred  spirits  and  cultured  men  and 
women  do  not  dwell.  This  is  a  vast  country,  and 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  there  are 


many  cities  yliere  a  young  professional  can  find  a 
field  that  is  lucrative  and  congenial,  and  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  musical  talent  and  such  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  he  may  otherwise  possess. 

The  Third  Question. 

A  young  lady  wishes  to  know  how  many  concertos 
Spohr  wrote  for  the  violin,  and  how  the  famous 
German  violinist’s  compositions  are  regarded  by  the 
players  of  the  present  day. 

Spohr  wrote  fifteen  concertos.  The  present  writer 
remembers  being  asked  by  Joachim  whether  he  had 
played  any  of  Spohr’s  concertos.  Having  studied  all 
of  them,  he  promptly  replied  “fifteen,”  to  which 
Joachim  laughingly  rejoined:  “I  had  forgotten  that 
Spohr  wrote  fifteen  concertos.” 

The  second  concerto  will  probably  long  remain  a 
most  helpful  composition  in  pedagogical  work,  and 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  are  generally 
considered  Spohr’s  best  concertos.  But  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  concertos  are  rarely  played  in  public, 
and  the  ninth  is  esteemed  chiefly  for  its  Adagio.  The 
eighth  concerto  is  frequently  played  in  Germany  and 
in  the  United  States,  too,  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  concerto  for  public  work. 

Considered  from  a  technical  standpoint,  Spohr’s 
concertos  are,  and  always  will  remain,  works  of  un¬ 
common  excellence.  Their  didactic  worth  can  hardly 
be  questioned;  but  there  are  few  audiences,  now¬ 
adays,  to  whom  such  compositions  appeal.  In  form 
and  material  they  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  few 
violinists  of  the  present  day  care  to  play  any  but 
the  eighth  concerto  in  public. 

*  *  * 

The  Violin  Times  publishes  the 
A  NEW  WORK,  following  regarding  a  new  work  of 
interest  to  violinists,  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  German 
language : — 

“The  Violin  and  Lute  Makers, 

“from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  time. 

“By  Willibald  Leo  von  Liitgendorff. 

“(Heinrich  Keller,  Frankfurt  am  Main.) 

“In  the  above  work  the  author  has  enriched  liter¬ 
ature  with  a  book,  based  on  the  best  sources  and 
prepared  with  eminent  care,  which  will  be  found  of 
high  value  to  the  player  as  well  as  the  maker  of  the 
violin.  Many  expert  and  prominent  authors  have 
written  about  the  violin  much  which  is  good  and 
praiseworthy,  but  a  history  of  violin  makers  has 
up  to  now  been  wanting.  While  enthusiastic  homage 
was  always  bestowed  on  the  great  violinists,  the 
merits  of  the  makers  were  only  sparingly  recognized; 
only  a  few  of  the  greatest  masters  of  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  times  became  known  and  celebrated.  The  book 
presents  to  us  the  names  of  about  6000  masters,  all 
of  whom  receive  their  due,  mostly  so  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated,  whose  biographies  contain  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Many  errors 
that  commanded  credence  a  long  time  since  have 
been  set  right  by  Liitgendorff.  He  gives  an  excellent 
view  of  the  history  of  lute  and  violin  making  in  the 
various  countries  (Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Eng¬ 
land,  France, "Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Spain,  and  Portugal). 

“The  question  who  made  the  first  violin,  or  who 
was  the  inventor  of  this  epoch-making  instrument, 
will  likely  remain  forever  unsolved.  The  author 
thinks  that  probably  not  one,  but  several,  artists  are 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  invention.  Undoubtedly 
the  violin  emerged  from  the  workshop  of  a  lute 
maker,  for  it  was  out  of  the  old  lute  that  it  grew, 
flourishing  and  attaining  already  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  Century  that  perfection  which  could 
not  be  surpassed.  Lutes  and  violins  were  made  in 
all  times  wherever  music  was  cultivated.  It  was  in 
Germany  where  the  making  of  stringed  instruments 
first  was  raised  to  a  branch  of  art.  Long  before  the 
flourishing  Cremona  period  German  lute  makers 
brought  their  art  to  Italy.  Surprisingly  great  was 
and  remained  the  number  of  German  names  among 
the  Italian  lute  makers;  mostly  so  in  Rome,  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Venice.  The  oldest  known  violins  all 
came  from  Brescia  (Italy),  and  this  town  perhaps 
may  claim  to  be  the  native  town  of  the  queen  of  in¬ 
struments.  It  was  there  violin  makers  foundecf  the 
first  school.  But  it  was  in  Cremona  where  masters 
of  the  first  order  raised  the  art  to  still  greater  per¬ 
fection.  There  the  violin  received  its  final  shape, 
which  since  then  has  remained  unchanged.  Note- 
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worthy,  also  lias  been  the  Tyrolese  school  of  makers,  ■ 
whose  representant  Jacob  Stainer,  was  the  aeknowl 
edged  rival  of  Amati  and  Stradivarius.  In  Mitti-n- 
wald  violin  making  became  a  home  industry,  and' al¬ 
ready  in  the  year  1684  the  number  of  violin  makers 
was  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  form  a  guild, 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  Mittenwald  in  1S84. 

“The  book  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
history  of  violin  making  in  the  remaining  countries 
mentioned  above. 

“Of  special  value  are  the  reproductions,  mostly 
taken  from  the  originals  in  the  Royal  Collection  of 
ancient  musical  instruments  in  Berlin. 

“The  work  is  splendidly  got  up,  and  published  at 
the  price  of  28  marks  ($7.00)  in  paper  cover,  or  31 
marks  ($7.75)  bound.  An  English  translation  would, 
no  doubt,  be  welcomed  in  this  country.” 

*  *  * 

All  hail  to  the  artistic  violin  re- 
THE  CARE  OF  pairer;  the  man  who  doctors  the 
THE  VIOLIN.  fiddle  when  it  has  a  general  run¬ 
down  appearance  after  a  long  sea¬ 
son  of  use!  A  professional  violinist  knows  when 
his  instrument  is  in  good  playing  condition.  Oc¬ 
casionally  something  gives  out.  Then  he  immediately 
consults  a  good  repairer  and  has  any  part  that  is 
in  need  of  adjustment  attended  to.  If  more  of  our 
young  students  w'ould  do  likewise  I  am  sure  we 
would  hear  less  bad  violin-playing,  both  as  to  quality 
of  tone  and  intonation. 

Most  pupils  feel  that  after  the  violin  has  been  over¬ 
hauled  and  put  in  good  order,  it  needs  nothing  more 
done  to  it  for  the  rest  of  its  days,  unless  the  bridge 
should  break  or  the  finger-board  come  off.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  violin  is  a  delicate  instrument,  and 
many  accidents  can  happen  to  it  in  a  yeai  s  time. 

[  wish  all  pupils  could  be  made  to  realize  what  it 
means  to  have  the  violin  in  good  condition.  Perhaps 
these  few  suggestions  will  help  some  to  understand 
bow  important  a  matter  this  really  is  when  one 
wishes  to  do  good  work. 

One  of  the  most  abused  of  all  the  adjustments  per¬ 
taining  to  the  violin  is  the  bridge.  It  must  be  the 
proper  thickness  'and  made  to  fit  perfectly  where  it 
stands  on  the  violin,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results.  The  tone  cannot  travel  from  the  string 
through  the  bridge  to  the  body  of  the  violin  when 
the  bridge  stands  on  tiptoe.  Only  a  first-class  re¬ 
pairer  who  has  fitted  a  great  many  bridges  knows 
how  to  do  this  well.  After  having  the  bridge  put 
on,  be  careful  not  to  let  it  become  warped,  and  never 
allow  it  to  stay  pulled  over  to  one  side  after  tuning 
up  a  string. 

Look  at  the  bridge  often  and  you  can  easily  see 
when  it  needs  straightening.  As  it  takes  some  time 
to  break  in  a  new  bridge,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  one  should  take  good  care  of  the  old  one  that 
has  become  settled  and  almost  a  part  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  so  to  speak.  In  the  winter  the  strings  are 
much  closer  to  the  fingerboard  than  they  are  in  the 
summer;  a  condition  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
changing  of  the  temperature  from  warm  to  cold,  caus¬ 
ing  the  'neck  of  the  violin  to  tip  backward,  bringing 
the  strings  nearer  than  they  should  be,  to  have  them 
vibrate  properly.  When  there  is  trouble  of  this  sort 
one  has  to  have  a  higher  bridge  put  on;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  board  goes  down  again  in  the  summer,  ne¬ 
cessitating  a  lower  bridge  on  account  of  too  much 
distance  between  the  fingerboard  and  the  strings. 
Two  bridges  should  therefore  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  one  for  summer  and  the  other  for  winter.  The 
’cello  and  viola  need  the  same  attention  to  have 
them  in  proper  playing  condition. 

Now  observe  that  part  of  the  fingerboard  which 
is  used  the  most;  I  mean  particularly  where  the  first 
position  is  played.  Is  it  worn  in  such  a  way  that 
there  are  little  ruts  under  the  strings?  Unless  these 
are  taken  out,  and  the  board  made  smooth  and  true, 
the  violin  will  not  respond  with  a  clear  tone,  any 
more  than  a  piano  will  sound  well  with  an  imperfect 
action. 

The  violin  is  a  very  sensitive  instrument  and  easily 
affected  by  the  changes  of  temperature;  therefore  it 
should  be  kept  well  wrapped  up  when  not  in  use. 
Any  neglect  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  cause  the  violin 
to  crack  or  become  unglued.  If  these  cracks  are  not 
attended  to  by  a  repairer,  the  instrument  will  not 
vibrate  properly  and  usually  will  rattle  badly. 

Another  important  thing  about  a  vioun  is  the  man- 
near  in  which  it  is  strung;  for  the  strings  of  the 
violin  are  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance 
of  all  the  adjustments  pertaining  to  the  instrument. 


THE  ETUDE 

Many  pupils  will  use  a  D  string  until  it  is  worn  so 
flat  where  it  is  bowed,  that  it  is  almost  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  kind  of  a  respectable  tone  on 
it;  to  say  nothing  of  its  soiled  appearance  after  many 
months  of  practice.  Another  great  mistake  consists 
in  trying  to  use  a  G  string  that  rattles  bad  y  from 
loose  winding.  This  buzzing  of-  the  G  string  usually 
starts  in  with  the  cold  weather,  when  the  gut  shrinks, 
leaving  the  wire  free  to  move,  thereby  causing  a  bad 
tone.  When  the  A  and  D  strings  have  become  much 
worn  from  bowing  it  is  best  to  replace  them  at  once ; 
or  should  one  of  them  break  after  many  weeks  of 
playing,  do  not  expect  good  results  if  you  place  a 
new  length  of  A  with  an  old  worn  out  D  that  happens 
to  be  on  the  violin.  A  good  tone  cannot  be  produced 
from  worn  out  strings;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  to 
see  some  players  struggle  with  them  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  trouble  to  stretch  new  ones.  In  regard  to 
the  E  string,  it  should  be  given  the  same  careful  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  others.  If  a  new  length  is  found 
to  give  a  false  tone,  or  if  it  scratches,  remove  it  and 
try  another;  for,  no  matter  how  carefully  one  might 
bow  on  this  false  string,  the  tone  is  never  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Pupils  complain  to  me  about  the  difficulty  at 
times  experienced  of  playing  on  this  string  agree¬ 
ably,  asserting  that  with  hours  of  practice  nothing 
but  scratchy  tones  seemed  possible. 

I  have  tested  the  violin  and  found  the  string  to  be 
so  false  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  tune  it.  Such 
practice  does  not  benefit  the  pupil.  If  more  than  one 
string  is  false,  it  makes  the  matter  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  discouraging.  After  days  of  practice  on 
one  or  more  bad  strings,  the  pupil  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  favoring  certain  notes  to  play  in  tune,  with 
the  result,  that,  when  they  break,  the  new  lengths 
are  such  an  improvement  over  the  old  ones,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  pupil  plays  out  of  tune 
irt  trying  to  favor  the  notes  as  he  did  on  the  bad 
strings.  °This  condition  of  affairs  will,  of  course,  dis¬ 
courage  any  student  who  does  not  understand  how  to 
overcome  the  difficulty,  and  good  work  is  therefoie 
out  of  the  question. 

It  is  also  annoying  to  those  who  have  to  hear  the 
daily  practice  to  listen  to  the  futile  attempts  of  the 
pupil  trying  to  tune  these  unsatisfactory  strings.  In 
the  amateur  orchestra  it  is  equally  distressing  to 
hear  so  much  unnecessary  scraping,  from  the  same 
cause.  Among  the  players  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  such  disagreeable  sounds  are  never  heard, 
because  all  the  instruments  are  well  strung  and  each 
one  tunes  easily.  All  strings  are  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected  by  the  warm  air  of  the  concert  hall;  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  false  string. 

Be  sure  to  secure  the  best  Italian  strings,  then  be 
sure  that  the  fifths  are  correct,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  pitch,  not  to  mention  the 
additional  facility  with  which  one  can  handle  certain 
passages  that  seemed,  with  the  poor  strings,  to  go 
so  badly.  With  all  the  adjustments  correct,  the 
violin  will  sound  at  its  best  and  all  conscientious 
practice  will  count. 

The  bow  should  not  be  neglected.  Keep  the  hair 
clean  by  not  letting  it  come  in  contact  with  moist 
hands.  In  rosining  the  bow  it  is  best  not  to  put  too 
much  rosin  on  at  a  time.  If  the  hair  is  renewed, 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  much  rosin  in  order  to  produce  a  good  tone. 

Look  well  after  your  instrument,  attending  to  these 
matters  when  they  require  it,  and  your  friends  will 
remark  on  vour  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time, 
you  will  be  cultivating  that  fine  sense  of  pitch 
which  is  the  attribute  of  the  true  artist,  and  which 
seems  at  times  so  badly  lacking  even  in  the  case  of 
players  of  considerable  pretentions. — A Ihert  T.  Foster. 

*  *  * 

In  writing  about  music 
POETIZING  ABOUT  there  are  various  modes  and 
THE  ORCHESTRA.  types  of  comment.  Some 
writers  go  into  the  anatomy 
of  the  more  mathematical  structure,  and  make  one 
think  that  perhaps  Leibnitz  was  rignt  when  he  said 
that  music  was  a  kind  of  unconscious  adding  and 
subtracting,  and  sensualized  arithmetic,  while  other 
writers  grow  more  and  more  sublimated  into  mere 
vague  emotion,  and  out  of  emotion  generate  dilating 
gases  of  vaporing  rhetoric  until  they  quite  lose  them¬ 
selves  and  their  readers  as  well.  It  is,  however,  well 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  sane  imagination, 
and  healthy  rhetoric  to  figure  the  instruments  of 
modern  orchestra  to  oneself  as  persons,  or  more  per¬ 
fectly  still,  as  varying  moods  and  mental  states  of 
the  same  person. 

Thus,  the  strings  as  a  family  are  very  emotional 


people,  French,  Italians,  or  Russians.  I  hey  incline 
to  laugh  and  weep,  to  scream  anu  coax,  to  flatter 
and  to  scold.  Sydney  Lanier  says  that  their  song 
is  all  for  love,  but  we  may  safely  say  sometimes  mat 
they  snarl  and  fret,  threaten  and  cry  out  with  tei- 
ror  quite  as  really  as  they  sing  of  the  warmth  and 
yearning  of  love. 

The  wood-wind  instruments  are  a  set  of  gentle  or 
merry  folk,,  quite  pastoral  in  their  tastes;  and,  in 
the  bassoon  at  least,  with  a  decided  penchant  foi 
drollery  and  for  the  spectral. 

The  French  horns,  except  when  stopped,  are  noble 
and  cheerful,  filled  with  good  humor,  and  a  general 
feeling  that  the  world  is  quite  as  it  ought  to  be. 
They^are  in  their  element  when  discoursing  of  a 
morning  galop  and  a  jocund  hunt. 

The  flute  is  a  virgin,  kindly,  gay,  and  at  times  en¬ 
ticingly  tender  and  coquetishly  alluring,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  enrapturing  stings  of  passion. 

The  trumpets  are  youthful  knights  or  furious  war¬ 
riors,  while  the  trombones  are  solemn  priests  or  in¬ 
dignant  prophets. 

The  kettledrums  are  mystic  spirits  of  outer  space, 
and  their  single  tappings  or  their  continuous  trills 
always  portend  doom  and  destruction.  The  other 
percussion  instruments  are  either  uncannny  imps  or 
tricksy  spirits  of  the  elements. — J.  8.  1  .  C. 


RULES  FOR  PRACTICING. 


BY  HELENA  M.  MAGUIRE. 


1.  Since  practicing  is  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
never  begin  to  practice  anything  without  giving 
thought  as  to  the  end  for  which  you  are  about  to 
perform  this  particular  bit  of  practice. 

2.  The  practice  period  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  first,  the  practice  of  mechanical  exercises; 
second,  the  study  of  new  matter;  third,  further 
study  upon  work  already  well  under  the  hands. 

3.  In  the  mechanical  practice,  in  order  that  no 
one  set  of  muscles  may  be  overworked,  practice  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  exercises  each  bringing 
different  sets  of  muscles  into  play,  and,  in  order 
that  the  brain  may  be  kept  working  along  with  the 
fingers,  practice  all  exercises  in  all  the  different  keys. 

4.  In  studying  new  matter  read,  if  possible,  the 
notes,  fingering,  and  tempo  together,  both  hands 
together,  that  no  false  first  impressions  may  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  that  difficulties  may  be  recognized  at 
“first  sight”— which  means  an  exceedingly  slow  first 
reading.''  This  having  been  done,  the  selection  should 
be  divided  into  short  sections,  the  difficult  passages 
selected  for  first  attention.  Practice  with  each  hand 
separately,  giving  the  undivided  attention  in  turn 
to  the  notes,  the  fingering,  and  the  time.  If  the 
tempo  be  a  difficult  one,  select,  if  necessary,  the 
smallest  note  present  as  the  unit  of  time,  until  the 
individual  value  of  each  note  is  clearly  felt,  then 
narrow  down  to  the  original  number  of  beats. .  In 
this  first  study  consideration  should  also  be  given 
the  phrasing,  the  legato  and  staccato  touches,  and 
the  dynamics. 

5.  Further  study  upon  work  already  well  under 
hand  means  study  in  interpretation,  that  is,  an 
effort  to  understand  the  meaning  and  import  of  the 
selection  and  the  applying  of  all  the  details  already 
carefully  worked  out 'to  obtain  the  desired  result. 
This  means  a  nicer  attention  to  the  phrasing,  the 
shading,  a  delicate  working  out  of  the  dynamics  both 
by  the  different  touches  and  the  pedals,  a  looking 
deeply  into  the  music  for  those  notes  which  trail- 
cend  their  fellows  and  giving  them  just  the  right 
amount  and  kind  of  prominence.  Then  in  the  tempo 
comes  the  throwing  of  the  smaller  rhythms  into  the 
larger  ones,  as  6/s  into  2,  or  even  thinking  of  a  whole 
measure  as  just  one  beat  and  four  measures  as  one 
measure  of  */<  time. 

6.  A  general  rule  for  all  practice:  In  the  many 
times  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  a  passage  have 
some  definite  purpose  for  each  repetition,  and  prac¬ 
tice  only  so  long  on  one  thing  as  it  is  possible  to 
practice'  it  with  a  bright  and  concentrated  attention. 

That  projecting  oneself  into  other  personalities  di> 
si'pates  one’s  own  energy  is  as  true  to-day  as.  when 
Plato  said  it.  Stop  wasting  in  energy  in  trying  to 
have  pupils  and  students  do  things  in  your  way.  Get 
them  to  doing,  saying,  and  thinking  something,,  and 
then  they  will  want  to  do  and  say  and  think  it  in 
the  best  way  for  them,  and  it  will  not  be  the  best 
way  for  yoii.  They  take  their  own  stride,  and  not 
yours. — Ft. 
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THE  CITY  OF  HAPPINESS. 


A  party  of  youths  were  pressing  forward  with  eager  feet  along  the  load  that  led  out  of  the  mount 
tains  into  the  great  world  below.  They  were  traveling  toward  gold,  and  sunshine,  and  fame,  spurred 
on  by  that  mysterious  impulse  which  through  the  ages  has  ever  drawn  men  and  nations  westward. 
And  as  they  journeyed  they  met  an  old  man,  shod  with  iron,  tottering  along  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  old  man  bade  them  pause  for  a  moment,  questioning  them  as  to  whither  they  were  going,  and  the 
youths  answered  in  one  voice,  “To  the  City  of  Happiness!”  The  aged  pilgrim  looked  upon  them 
gravely.  “I  have  sought,”  he  replied  feebly,  “over  the  most  part  of  the  world  for  the  city  of  which  you 
speak.  Three  such  pairs  as  you  see  on  my  feet  have  I  worn  out  upon  this  pilgrimage.  But  all  this 
while  I  have  not  found  the  city.  Yestertide  I  fainted  from  exhaustion  by  the  roadway,  and  as  I 
lay  there,  I  seemed  to  hear  an  angel  saying,  ‘Behold,  the  City  of  Happiness  lies  at  every  man's 
threshold,  and  there  be  no  need  for  him  to  journey  far  in  its  search.’  And  so  now  I  am  going  back,  after 
all  these  years,  to  my  little  mountain  home,  and,  God  willing,  I  shall  find  there  the  happy  city.  Robet  t 
Louis  Stevenson. 


LESSONS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 


BY  W.  J.  BALTZELL. 


XVIII. 

As  we  learned  in  the  last  lesson,  the  organs  of 
the  early  Christian  period  were  of  such  a  character — 
one  need  only  recall  the  broad  and  deep-falling  keys — 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  playing  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  the  word.  Playing 
the  organ  at  that  time  meant  to  strike  the  keys 
with  the  fist  or  to  press  them  down  with  the  elbow. 
The  instrument  could  be  used  only  to  give  the  first 
tone  to  the  singers  or  to  play  the  melody  of  a 
choral  while  the  singers  should  sing.  For  some  time 
the  span  of  the  hand  possible  to  players  did  not 
exceed  the  distance  of  a  fifth,  on  account  of  the 
breadth  of  the  keys.  If  an  octave  was  to  be  struck 
a  second  player  was  necessary;  anything  approach¬ 
ing  artistic  playing  became  possible  only  after  the 
keys  were  made  narrower. 

The  credit  of  being  “father  of  organists”  is  given 
to  Francesco  Landino,  of  Florence  (1325-1390),  and 
after  him  to  Bernhard,  mentioned  in  the  last  les¬ 
son  as  the  inventor  of  the  organ  pedals.  The  old¬ 
est  organ  compositions,  according  to  a  German  his¬ 
torian,  are  some  works  by  Konrad  Paumann  (1410- 
1473),  who  was  born  blind,  yet,  like  many  others 
since,  became  a  thoroughly  trained  musician  in  spite 
of  his  affliction.  He  also  played  other  instruments 
and  was  a  fine  contrapuntist. 

The  notation  used  for  organ  music  in  these  early 
days  was  very  peculiar,  anil  was  called  organ  tab- 
lature  (from  tabula,  table).  The  basis  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  to  indicate  the  various  parts  by  writing  the 
scale  letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  over  one  another,  not 
using  lines,  however.  The  pitch  of  the  tones  was 
indicated  by  means  of  capital  and  small  letters,  and 
through  small  strokes  or  lines  crosswise  over  the 
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f  ff  b  a~  gabg  c  b  abcb  abag 


Version  in  our  notation. 


small  letters.  From  this  Tablature  arises  our  custom 
of  distinguishing  the  different  octaves  as  Great, 
Small,  one-lined,  two-lined,  etc.  We  count  the  oc¬ 
taves  from  C  to  c  whereas  in  that  time  it  was  quite 
common  to  count  from  A  to  a,  also  from  B  to  b, 
or  from  F  to  f,  possibly  according  to  the  compass  of 
the  instrument.  Raised  tones  (by  sharp  or  natural 
in  our  system)  were  indicated  by  a  hook  attached  to 
the  letter;  these  raised  tones  took  the  place  of  the 
enharmonically  identical  tone;  thus,  C-sharp  and 
D-sharp  for  D-flat  and  E-flat.  To  indicate  duration 
certain  signs  were  written  above  the  letters  which 
represented  the  different  parts. 


Paumann’s  pieces  show  the  style  of  composing  for 
the  instrument  that  was  considered  appropriate. 
They  are  essentially  transcribed,  but  elaborated,  vo¬ 
cal  works.  The  compositions  of  the  next  organists 
of  fame,  Willaert,  of  Venice  (1490-1562)  and  Cyprian 
di  Rore  (1516-1565),  pupil  of  the  former,  have  dis¬ 
tinct  names.  Ricercari,  Intonationi,  Gontrapunti, 
Toccati,  Praeambula,  and  Canzoni,  but  the  character 
remains  the  same,  vocal  pieces,  elaborated  and  freely 
embellished  with  runs  and  other  passage  work. 
Later  the  term  Ricercari  came  to  mean  a  sort  of 
fantasia  in  fugal  form,  often  on  a  popular  air;  Toc¬ 
cata  became  a  free  fantasia  with  brilliantly  figurated 
passages,  and  a  Praeambulo  a  prelude  to  a  larger 
piece.  Other  famous  organists  of  this  period  were 
Bernhard  Schmidt  (1520-?),  German;  Claudio  Merulo 
(1532-1604),  organist  at  Venice,  and  his  successors 
the  two  Gabrieli’s. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  organists  of  the  earlier 
days,  to  whom  the  title  of  “Father  of  true  organ 
playing”  has  been  given,  was  Girolamo  Frescobaldi, 
born  in  1583  at  Ferrara,  in  Italy,  educated  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  from  1608  to  his  death  in  1644  organist 
at  St.  Peter’s,  Rome.  His  fame  was  so  great  that 
the  spacious  cathedral  was  often  filled  when  he  gave 
an  organ  recital.  His  compositions,  many  of  which 
have  been  preserved,  have  a  very  decided  contrapuntal 
character,  whence  some  have  called  him  the  inventor 
of  the  organ  fugue.  Two  prominent  German  organ¬ 
ists,  whose  compositions  were  studied  by  Bach,  were 
Caspar  Kerl  (1627-1693),  and  Jacob  Froberger 
( — 1667),  both  of  whom  lived  in  Vienna.  The  most 
eminent  organists  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
Johann  Peter  Sweelinek  (1562-1621),  pupil  of  Zar- 
lino,  the  famous  Italian  theorist,  and  of  Andreas  Ga¬ 
brieli,  organist  of  Venice.  Sweelinek  occupied  the 
position  of  organist  at  the  Cathedral  in  Amsterdam, 
and  gave  much  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
fugal  style  of  composition.  He  was  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  organist  of  his  time  (being  called  the  organist 
maker),  and  was  the  teacher  of  the  following  noted 
players:  Jacob  Praetorius  (died  at  Hamburg  in 
1651);  Heinrich  Scheidemann  (1596-1663),  also  lo¬ 
cated  at  Hamburg;  Jan  Adams  Reinken  (1623-1722), 
from  1663  organist  and  successor  to  Scheidemann  at 
the  Catherine  Church,  Hamburg  (Bach  came  to  Ham¬ 
burg  several  times  to  hear  Reinken  play  and  to  learn 
his  style);  Samuel  Scheidt  (1587-1654),  organist  at 
Halle.  Some  of  the  compositions  of  these  masters 
are  accessible  to  the  student. 

Other  famous  organists  of  this  period  were  Johann 
Pachelbel  (1653-1706),  located  at  Nuremberg  (Bach 
studied  his  works  as  a  lad) ;  Dietrich  Buxtehude 
(1637-1707),  organist  at  Lubeck  for  thirty-nine  years. 
Bach  made  visits  to  this  master  to  hear  him  play 
and  to  learn  of  him.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  chain,  almost  of  master  and  pupil,  between  Bach 
and  the  early  masters  of  organ-playing  and  coun¬ 
terpoint.  in  which  arts  he  became  the  master  of  all. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conditions  exacted 


of  organists  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  studying, 
according  to  Matheson  (Hamburg,  1727): — 

Free  preludizing,  beginning  in  minor  and  closing 
in  major,  three  to  four  minutes. 

2.  To  work  out  a  fugue  theme  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  middle  voices  also  take  their  part,  observing 
that  the  first  eight  notes  of  a  chorale  are  to  be 
contained  in  the  theme;  that  a  chromatic  counter¬ 
theme  is  to  be  brought  in,  and  that  the  fugue  can  be 
“doubled”;  that  the  principal  theme  can  be  inverted 
in  two  ways;  that  it  can  be  used  in  direct  and  in¬ 
verted  progression,  making  good  harmony;  several 
stretti  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  subject  and  the 
answer  together. 

3.  A  familiar  chorale  to  be  figurated  and  developed 
with  variations  as  a  Trio,  eleven  to  twelve  minutes. 

4.  A  vocal  aria,  which  will  be  placed  before  the 
candidate  to  be  accompanied  correctly  from  a  figured 

bass. 

5.  From  the  subject  of  the  aria  construct  a  Post 
lude  in  the  form  of  a  chaconne  or  a  free  fantasia,  ten 
to  eleven  minutes. 

STUDIES  IN  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTBR. 


Giuseppe  Verdi. 

Verdi  is  not  a  name  which  stands  so  high  in  the 
annals  of  musical  art  as  do  those  we  have  been 
considering  heretofore.  Yet  a  thoughtful  reading 
of  the  life  of  Giuseppe  Verdi  will  be  well  repaid 
by  the  discovery  of  much  that  is  not  only  encoui- 
aging,  but  positively  illuminating.  That  phase  of 
composition  with  which  he  identified  himself  has 
exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  art  generally. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  opera  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  its  interest,  and  the  personality,  artistic  en¬ 
dowment,  and  technical  proficiency  of  those  who 
had  part  in  this  development  are  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  student  who  would  know  his  art 
well,  whether  he  be  immediately  concerned  with 
opera  or  not.  Opera  has  molded  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  music.  It  has  had  much  to  do  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  singing  and  schools  of  composition.  Those 
who  have  written  operas  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  are  figures  whose  shadows  are  cast  over  all 
forms  of  music  life.  Before  Verdi’s  day  opera  had 
been  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes,  and  when  he 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a  composer  of  opera  cer¬ 
tain  conventions  of  form,  certain  characteristics  of 
musical  treatment  had  become  well  established,  and 
were  cloying  to  the  taste  of  those  who  desiied 
strength. 

Verdi  was  not  a  reformer;  he  did  not  attempt  to 
change  the  traditions  or  break  the  conventions.  He 
wrote  as  his  predecessors  wrote,  but  with  a  strength 
a  vigor,  to  which  they  had  been  strangers.  Without 
being  a  reformer,  and  writing  for  the  natural  period 
of  the  ordinary  life  in  the  conventional  style,  he  in¬ 
fused  new  life  into  an  unforunate  form  and,  when  the 
moment  arrived,  revealed  at  a  time  in  life  when 
the  majority  consider  their  work  done  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the*  radical  developments  of  recent  years 
which  one  would  only  expect  from  the  virility  of 
ardent  young  manhood.  After  writing  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  operas  in  which  the  conventional  aria, 
duets,  and  ensemble  were  treated  as  they  had  been 
by  his  predecessors,  and  which  brought  him  lasting 
reputation  and  great  wealth,  he  closed  his  creative 
career  with  two  operas  whose  dramatic  treatment 
shows  him  to  be  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  His 
long  years  spent  in  writing  within  the  confines  of 
the  old  forms  do  not  seem  to  interfere  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  with  his  casting  off  all  that  lessened  the 
dramatic  union  of  text,  music,  and  action. 

Very  significant  also  it  is  that  since  his  putting 
forth  these  two  operas  no  one  of  the  younger  Italian 
school,  of  which  so  much  was  predicted,  has  been 
able  to  equal  him,  much  less  excel  him.  He  still  re¬ 
mains  the  last  word  among  Italian  composers  of 
opera,  far  in  advance  of  any  who  went  before  or 
have  come  after  him.  The  reason  for  this  will  quickly 
appear  to  the  student  of  his  biography. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  began  his  life  under  conditions 
which  promised  little  for  the  success  of  a  musical  ca¬ 
reer.  He  evidently  showed  musical  inclination  early, 
but  his  father,  while  not  so  poor  as  to  suffer  want, 
was  still  a  poor  peasant,  and  young  Verdi’s  sur¬ 
roundings  were  not  conducive  to  musical  culture. 
The  two  hundred  natives  of  Roncole  were  laborers, 
and  the  country  was  flat  and  uninteresting.  His 
father,  the  village  innkeeper,  was  ambitious  that  the 
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boy  should  become  village  organist,  and  got  him  a 
spinet,  on  which  he  practiced  indefatigably.  His 
schooling  was  brief  and  included  only  the  barest 
rudiments.  He  was  soon  placed  in  the  shop  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  from  whom  his  father  got  his 
weekly  supplies,  and  in  this  the  lad  was  fortunate, 
for  his  employer  was  a  really  cultured  musician, 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  musical  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  errand  boy. 

His  advent  at  Busseto  was  the  real  beginning  of 
his  musical  career,  although  he  had  already  reached 
the  altitude  of  his  parents’  ambitions  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  village  organist  in  his  native  town.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  attendance  at  the  school  in  Busseto  he  had 
walked  back  and  forth  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  organist.  His  opportunities  at  Busseto 
were  enlarged  by  the  kindness  of  his  employer,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  the  instruction  of  the  organist 
and  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  M. 
Ferdinando  Provesi.  Beginning  by  attending  the 
rehearsals  and  copying  out  the  parts  from  the  score, 
his  earnestness  so  attracted  the  old  musician  that 
he  became  thoroughly  interested  in  him  and  gave 
him  his  approval  and  a  sound  foundation  of  musical 
knowledge.  Then  came  the  determination  to  devote 
himself  to  music  as  a  vocation.  The  employer,  so 
far  from  interposing  obstacles,  aided  him  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  design.  He  studied  with  Provesi,  who 
was  an  excellent  contrapuntist,  until  he  was  16, 
composing  some  works  which  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Finally  Busseto  was  outgrown,  and  the  kindness 
of  his  fellows  secured  him  a  fund  of  1200  francs  for 
use  in  a  two  years’  stay  at  Milan.  Here  the  con¬ 
servatory  made  the  mistake  made  by  many  before 
and  since.  Verdi  was  denied  a  scholarship,  and  did 
his  study  under  a  private  teacher.  From  this  time, 
he  kept  his  face  steadily  toward  the  goal ;  he  spent 
his  time  in  preparing  for  the  work  he  was  to  do. 
For  two  years  he  was  busied  with  exercises  in  coun¬ 
terpoint,  harmony,  and  fugue,  and  the  study  of 
models  like  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni.”  Then  oc¬ 
curred  an  event  which  reveals  the  nature  of  the 
young  man.  Provesi,  his  old  teacher,  the  organist 
at  Busseto,  died,  and  as  those  who  had  helped  him 
to  secure  the  money  for  his  study  in  Milan  did  so 
with  the  expectation  that  he  would  return  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge,  he  unhesitatingly 
gave  up  his  opportunity  in  Milan  and  went  back  to 
the  little  town  and  took  up  his  duties  there,  staying 
there  for  five  years.  The  promptness  with  which  he 
met  what  he  felt  to  be  an  obligation  shows  the 
inherent  uprightness  and  reliability  of  the  young 
man,  a  trait  which  characterized  him  in  manhood  and 
age. 

His  return  to  Milan,  in  1838,  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  composer  of  opera.  From  that 
time  until  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
usual  struggle  for  supremacy.  He  had  the  good 
fortunate  to  make  many  friends,  and  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  peasant  boy  of  Roncole  and  the 
young  man  of  23,  already  a  composer  of  worth, 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  and  ready 
to  take  his  place  in  the  active  musical  affairs  of 
Milan,  is  very  great.  He  wrote  his  operas,  had  them 
performed,  some  being  successful,  some  failing.  From 
the  many  incidents  contained  in  the  written  stories 
of  his  life,  we  gather  significant  hints  of  the  factors 
in  his  success.  Called  upon  to  play  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  “Creation,”  without  warning,  he  not 
only  played,  but  so  authoritatively  conducted  it 
that  he  was  asked  to  conduct  the  public  perform¬ 
ance,  and  did  so  with  success,  although  he  had  never 
before  seen  the  work. 

The  death  of  his  two  children  and  his  wife  in 
quick  succession  was  a  severe  blow,  and  threatened 
to  seriously  interrupt  his  career,  for  he  determined 
to  write  no  more.  But  the  bent  was  too  strong,  and 
tactful  friends  aroused  his  interest  again,  and  his 
work  went  on.' 

His  was  a  long  life,  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
■was  unexpectedly  fruitful  when  the  time  of  bearing 
fruit  was  supposed  to  be  past.  His  last  years  were 
spent  at  his  villa  S.  Agata,  where  he  could  enjoy 
the  quiet  he  craved.  His  nature  was  generous,  and 
many  tales  of  his  helpfulness  to  those  who  were  in 
need  are  told.  Of  the  popularity  of  his  operas,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  here.  Wherever  music  is 
known  they  are  heard.  In  the  light  of  our  later 
knowledge  of  his  two  latest  productions,  “Otello” 
and  “Falstaff,”  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  one 
biographer,  who  wrote  before  they  were  finished, 
says  regarding  “Otello,”  which  was  then  partly 
completed.  “Whether  M.  Verdi  will  ever  give  the 


last  touches  to  ‘Otello,’  and  whether  it  will  prove 
a  success  or  a  failure,  are  facts  of  interest  to  the 
author  and  operagoers  only.  For  the  musical  critic, 
‘Otello,’  whatever  it  may  be,  can  neither  add  to  nor 
detract  from  the  merits  of  its  author.  From  ‘Oberto 
Conte  di  Bonifacio’  to  the  ‘Messa  di  Requiem’  we 
can  watch  the  progressive  and  full  development  of 
Verdi’s  genius,  and  though  we  may  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  him  a  new  masterpiece,  still  nothing 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  new  work  may  be  the 
product  of  a  nuova  manierax.” 

How  wide  of  the  mark  this  prediction  was  we  now 
know.  The  new  work  did  indicate  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  master's  genius,  and  was  followed  by 
one  which  still  more  emphatically  demonstrated  the 
inherent  power  of  the  composer  who  had  written  so 
that  one  could  see  nothing  that  would  lead  him  to 
believe  there  were  depths  yet  unsounded. 

It  will  be  well  worth  our  readers’  while  to  read 
the  sketch  of  Verdi’s  life  in  Grove’s  “Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians”;  the  “Life  of  Verdi,”  by 
Crowest;  and  “Opera,  Past  and  Present,”  by  Ap- 
thorp. 


THE  MASTERS  AS  STUDENTS. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

As  an  example  of  hard,  persistent,  and  purposeful 
study,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  stands  pre-eminent. 
The  story  of  his  quiet  life,  unrelieved  by  stirring  tri¬ 
umphs,  unruffled  by  ambitious  strivings,  and  contain¬ 
ing  little  which  encourages  the  ordinary  toiler,  is  really 
unparalleled  in  musical  history.  The  early  death  of 
his  parents,  his  dependence  on  the  rather  unwilling 
charity  of  his  brother,  the  necessity  for  soon  leaving 
even  this  shelter,  and  his  youthful  reliances  on  his 
own  exertions,  gave  to  his  prospects  of  worldly  suc¬ 
cess  a  promise  far  from  bright.  When  left  to  his 
own  resources  at  the  age  of  15  he  secured  a  position 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Michael’s  School  at  Liineburg, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  18.  Later,  a  place 
among  the  violinists  of  the  court  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar  supported  him  until  he  was  made 
organist  at  Arnstadt,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
In  1708  he  became  court  organist  at  Weimar,  rapidly 
increasing  his  reputation  as  an  organist  and  harpsi¬ 
chord  player.  Fifteen  years  later  he  made  his  final 
move  in  assuming  the  directorship  of  the  Thomas- 
Schule  at  Leipzig.  Here  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1750,  called  him  from  his  labors.  Here 
were  produced  the  greatest  of  his  works,  and  here 
he  lived  in  a  retirement  that  was  very  different  from 
the  activity  of  his  contemporary,  Handel.  His  life 
story  is  a  most  prosaic  narrative.  Little  excitement 
can  be  extracted  even  from  the  action  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Arnstadt,  when  they  accused  him  of 
introducing  strange  harmonies  and  progressions  in 
the  music  of  the  service.  He  did  not  travel  to  any 
great  extent.  His  triumph  at  Dresden  over  the 
Frenchman,  Marchand,  and  his  visit  to  the  court  of 
Frederick  the  Great  come  nearest  to  the  thrill  of 
an  artistic  triumphal  tour,  with  which  our  virtuosi 
to-day  are  so  familiar.  Yet  this  uneventful  life  of 
a  modest,  retiring  man  who  was  absorbed  in  his 
music  and  his  family  is  filled  with  the  most  pointed 
suggestions  to  the  student  of  to-day. 

Of  Bach’s  student  life  before  he  reached  the  age 
of  10  years  we  know  practically  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  that  his  father  taught  him  the  violin,  and  that 
the  influence  of  his  great  relative  Joh.  Christoph 
Bach  (not  the  brother)  must  have  encouraged  him 
in  his  musical  bent.  Indeed,  this  influence  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  imitation  of  Joh.  Christoph  in  some  of 
his  earlier  compositions.  It  is  also  likely  that  he 
took  part  with  other  scholars  in  the  street  singing, 
which  had  been  instituted  in  1600  by  Jeremias  Wein- 
rich,  master  of  the  Eisenach  school.  Later,  at  Liine- 
burg,  this  custom  afforded  him  a  quite  acceptable 
addition  to  his  income. 

The  five  years  spent  at  Ohrdruf  with  his  brother 
were  perhaps  not  as  productive  as  they  would  have 
been,  if  his  brother  had  been  a  more  willing  teacher. 
Bach  evidently  conquered  the  tasks  set  him  by  his 
brother  with  an  ease  that  was  discomforting  to  that 
relative.  That  the  boy  was  terribly  in  earnest  is 
shown  by  the  incident  of  the  copied  manuscript,  and 
it  did  not  take  long  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
his  brother’s  instruction.  An  important  part  of  his 
training  here  was  the  opportunity  he  had  to  become 
familiar  with  the  best  compositions  of  his  time,  and 


we  can  be  assured  that  he  made  the  most  of  every 
opportunity  of  this  kind. 

While  at  Ohrdruf  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  general  education  at  the  lyceum,  or  academy 
there,  which  had  no  small  reputation.  According 
to  Spitta,  this  institution  numbered  six  classes,  the 
lowest  three  forming  the  popular  school,  the  highest 
three  providing  for  those  who  aspired  to  become 
more  learned.  Bach  doubtless  availed  himself  of 
all  that  this  school  had  to  offer,  not  turning  away 
from  the  work  of  the  classics.  His  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  evidence  that  he  made  good  use  of  such 
opportunities. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  curriculum  of  a 
noted  school  of  that  day  with  the  studies  offered  the 
students  of  our  high  schools  to-day.  Theology,  Latin, 
Greek  (from  the  New  Testament),  a  little  rhetoric, 
and  arithmetic  comprised  the  instruction  offered  by 
such  schools  as  were  open  to  the  students  of  that 
day.  French,  which  was  really  indispensable  even 
then,  was  entirely  ignored,  as  was  also  history. 
Compare  this  one-sided  curriculum  with  the  courses 
offered  the  students  of  our  public  schools.  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  a  thorough  drill  in  English, 
arithmetic  and  the  higher  mathematics,  drawing,  lit¬ 
erature,  history  (ancient  and  modern),  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  many  places  manual  training,  these  are 
the  studies  which  the  children  and  youth  of  our  day 
can  perfect  themselves  in  without  cost.  How  inade¬ 
quate  the  offerings  of  Bach’s  day!  Yet  in  Music 
they  far  surpassed  us.  Five  hours  out  of  the  thirty 
per  week  were  devoted,  in  the  first  and  second  classes, 
to  music;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  four  hours  were 
set  aside  for  it.  Chorus  singing  occupied  an  im¬ 
portant  place,  instruction  in  singing  and  on  various 
instruments  was  given,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
schools  afforded  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 
works  of  great  composers.  Here  was  the  youthful 
Bach’s  opportunity.  While  he  made  the  most  of  his 
general  studies,  thereby  shaming  many  to-day  who 
are  so  eager  to  enter  their  professional  career  that 
they  neglect  or  entirely  ignore  the  claims  of  general 
education,  he  devoted  the  persistence  and  energy 
with  which  he  was  so  richly  endowed  to  the  master¬ 
ing  of  the  details  of  his  musical  studies. 

Space  forbids  following  him  step  by  step  through 
the  years  spent  at  Ohrdruf  and  Liineburg.  The  work 
begun  in  the  former  place  was  carried  on  and  perfected 
amidst  the  more  favorable  surroundings  of  St. 
Michael's.  The  friendship  of  Georg  Boehm,  his  coun¬ 
tryman,  who  was  organist  at  a  rival  church  and 
school  in  Liineburg,  exerted  a  most  helpful  influence 
over  the  earnest  student.  He  was  a  composer  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  talent,  and  the  close  intercourse  enjoyed 
by  the  youthful  Bach  with  him  had  much  to  do  in 
forming  the  future  master.  St.  Michael’s  greatly  en¬ 
larged  the  activities  of  Bach.  Music  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  church, 
unusual  talent  was  demanded  of  those  who  became 
students,  and  the  rewards  were  greater.  A  salary 
and  free  board  came  to  Bach,  besides  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  perfect  himself.  His  stay  of  three  years  here 
prepared  him  for  entrance  upon  his  lifework,  but  by 
no  means  marked  the  end  of  his  student  days.  Of 
his  work  here,  Spitta  touches  the  heart  when  he 
says:  — 

“To  look  for  his  teacher  in  these  branches  would 
be  a  waste  of  trouble ;  the  only  function  that  any 
master  could  fulfill  toward  this  great  genius — that 
of  curbing  for  a  time  with  steady  hand  the  sportive 
and  soaring  exuberance  of  early  youth,  until  it  should 
have  found  a  sure  footing — had  been  supplied  by 
the  traditons  and  influences  of  his  race.  These  af¬ 
forded  Sebastian  Bach  the  discipline  which  Mozart — 
his  peer  in  native  genius — derived  from  the  chasten¬ 
ing  severity  of  his  watchful  father.  .  .  .  When 

the  best  authorities  as  to  Sebastian's  life  tell  us 
that  he  learned  composition,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  by  study  and  contemplation  of  the  best  works 
of  the  most  famous  and  learned  composers  of  the 
time,  and  from  his  own  mental  assimilation  of  them, 
we  may  not  only  be  assured  of  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  this  observation,  but  may  extend  it  to  his  tech¬ 
nical  accomplishment.  His  eminent  executive  talent, 
when  once  he  had  surmounted  the  preliminary  steps, 
only  required  to  watch  and  note  the  performances  of 
good  executants  in  order  to  acquire  fill  that  it  needed. 
The  restless  industry  of  genius — which  is  rather  one 
of  the  forces  of  nature  than  an  outcome  of  the 
prompting  of  our  moral  consciousness — irresistibly 
urged  him  forward  and  gave  him  no  rest,  even  at 
night,  from  the  problems  he  set  himself.” 

(Continued  on  page  468.) 
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THE  etude 


Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. — Our 
patrons  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  to  us 
for  anthems,  solos,  etc.,  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas;  for  the  last-named  occasion  we  have  an  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  stock,  comprising  all  the  standard 
works  as  well  as  those  of  most  recent  issue.  We 
have  made  ample  preparations  to  send  selections  of 
Anthems,  Cantatas,  Sunday  School  Exercises,  Solos 
(for  all  voices),  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  etc.,  to  all 
who  may  apply  to  us  for  assistance  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  Our  usual  liberal  discount  and  promptness  in 
executing  orders  may  be  relied  upon,  but  we  also 
take  this  occasion  to  suggest  the  early  sending  of 
orders  so  that  sufficient  time  may  be  had  in  which 
to  make  suitable  selections  and  to  begin  rehearsals. 
We  append  a  list  of  anthems  and  choruses  suitable 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Harvest  Festivals: — - 

Allen:  I  will  Praise  Thee,  0  God,  10  cents.  Ber- 
ridge:  Fear  not,  0  Lord,  12  cents;  I  will  Praise  Thee, 
O  Lord,  20  cents;  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  Grass, 
12  cents;  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  15  cents.  Barnby:  O 
Lord,  how  manifold,  etc.,  8  cents.  Barrington:  O 
Praise  the  Lord,  ye  Angels,  etc.,  12  cents.  Carter: 
Let  the  People  praise  Thee,  8  cents.  Crament:  Praise 
the  Lord,  ye  Servants,  15  cents.  Darnton:  Praise 
the  Lord,  0  Jerusalem,  12  cents.  Danks:  Praise  the 
Lord,  All  ye  Nations,  6  cents.  Fiske:  Praise  the 
Lord,  All  ye  Nations,  10  cents.  Maker:  Praise  the 
Lord,  12  cents.  Mansfield:  0  Lord,  I  will  praise 
Thee,  12  cents.  Maxfield:  Because  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  12  cents.  Norris:  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  10  cents. 
Parry:  I  will  magnify  Thee,  12  cents.  Smith:  Praise 
ye  the  Lord,  12  cents.  Smallwood:  Praise  the  Lord, 
O  my  Soul,  12  cents.  Whitfield:  Praise  God  in  His 
Holiness,  25  cents. 

Solos,  in  sheet  form:  Feldpauche:  O  Give  Thanks, 
low  voice,  40  cents.  Goublier:  Song  of  Praise,  me¬ 
dium  voice,  30  cents.  Rupes:  Praise  the  Lord, 
medium  voice,  35  cents.  Shackley:  I  Will  Extol 
Thee,  high  or  low  voice,  60  cents.  Parker:  Crown 
Him  Lord  of  All,  high,  medium,  or  low  voice,  60  cents. 
Lane:  Harvest,  high,  medium,  or  low  voice,  60  cents. 
*  *  * 

Our  musical  calendar  this  year  will  be  unusually 
fine,  something  that  is  an  entire  departure  from  our 
previous  calendars.  We  are  having  10,000  of  these 
manufactured  for  us  in  Germany.  There  will  be  no 
less  than  twelve  different  subjects,  but  all  musical. 
We  will  be  ready  to  send  out  samples  to  our  patrons 
by  December  first.  We  expect  an  unusual  demand 
for  them  this  year,  and  our  advice  is  to  place  your 
order  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  *  * 

The  volume  of  children’s  songs  entitled  “Merry 
Songs  for  Little  Folks,”  with  music  by  L.  F.  Gott- 
schalk  and  verses  by  William  H.  Gardner,  will  form 
one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  children’s 
music  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  work  is 
positively  promised  by  December  first.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gotten  out  for  Christmas.  It  will  be  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  with  an  elegant  outside  cover.  As 
a  hook  for  a  child  for  Christmas  nothing  can  be  more 
appropriate.  We  consider  this  book  the  finest  col 
lection  of  children’s  music  that  we  know  of. 

The  price  we  made  in  last  issue  of  50  cents  will 
have  to  be  modified  this  month,  for,  owing  to  the 
great  cost  of  the  plates  and  expense,  the  work  will 
cost  us  more  than  the  price  at  which  we  offered  it, 
and  we  will  have  to  add  the  transportation  charges. 
If  the  book  be  sent  with  other  goods  by  express,  the 
price  will  be  50  cents,  but,  if  it  be  sent  by  mail,  the 
price  will  be  60  cents.  A  book  of  this  character 
usually  retails  for  $2.00.  If  you  have  any  children 
whom  you  want  to  make  happy  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  order  one  of  these  books.  It  will  suit 
the  home,  the  school,  or  the  kindergarten. 

Send  in  your  order  this  month.  The  book  will 
positively  be  ready  by  December  first. 

*  #  * 

Thf.  new  volume  of  four-hand  music  entitled 
“Childhood  Life,”  by  Dr.  Hans  Harthan,  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  during  the  present  month,  and 


those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special 
price  will  have  to  send  in  their  orders  this  month. 

The  work  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of 
four-hand  music  that  it  is  possible  to  put  together. 
The  music  is  both  original  and  arranged.  Dr.  Har¬ 
than  has  the  pleasing  talent  of  writing  simply  in 
a  musieianly  way.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  modern  German  school.  This  is  the 
first  volume  of  a  series  of  three,  and  will  contain 
music  of  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  work  is 
progressive  in  order  and  is  of  an  interesting  char¬ 
acter  throughout. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  work  will 
make  a  very  suitable  Christmas  present  for  little 
children.  The  advance  price  of  the  work  is  only  25 
cents,  postpaid. 

*  *  * 

As  Methodical  Sight  Singing,  Book  II,  by  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Root,  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  the  special 
offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  We  will  be  pleaded,  how¬ 
ever,  to  send  the  work  “on  selection”  to  any  having 
open  accounts. 

F.  W.  Root’s  wide  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  his 
many  years  of  practical  experience  form  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  this  volume.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  course  in  sight-singing  begun  in 
Book  I,  which  has  been  most  favorably  received.  The 
two  books  constitute  a  comprehensive  course,  con¬ 
cise,  practical,  and  unequaled  in  general  utility.  This 
work  is  suitable  alike  for  private  or  class  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  logically  planned  and  consistently  car¬ 
ried  out.  Moreover,  the  subject  matter  is  presented 
in  an  interesting  and  agreeable  manner,  the  dry  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  most  works  on  this  subject  being 
carefully  excluded. 

Teachers  and  others  interested  in  sight-singing  will 
do  well  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  these  vol¬ 
umes. 

*  *  * 

The  Modern  Dance  Album  is  continued  for  this 
month  only  on  special  offer.  It  is  a  work  for  which 
there  has  been,  for  some  time,  a  pressing  demand. 
The  “First  Dance  Album,”  a  collection  of  very  easy 
dances,  has  had  an  unqualified  success,  having  gone 
through  a  number  of  editions.  We  anticipate  no  less 
success  for  the  “Modern  Dance  Album.”  It  will  con¬ 
tain  more  advanced  material,  selected  from  our  en¬ 
tire  catalogue  in  our  usual  painstaking  manner.  For 
music  suited  to  all  popular  dances  of  the  present  day 
this  volume  will  be  found  unequaled.  It  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  waltzes  and  two-steps,  containing 
many  gems.  It  will  prove  throughout  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  collection. 

As  the  special  offer  will  positively  be  withdrawn 
after  this  month  those  in  need  of  a  work  of  this 
character  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  price,  which  is  25  cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  ac¬ 
companies  order.  If  the  book  is  charged  postage  will 
be  additional. 

*  *  * 

The  Juvenile  Duet  Players  is  the  title  of  a 
new  volume  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation 
for  some  time.  It  is  a  collection  of  four-hand  pieces 
suitable  for  either  the  cabinet  organ  or  piano.  The 
many  inquiries  which  we  have  had  for  organ  duets 
from  time  to  time  give  promise  of  a  hearty  recep¬ 
tion  for  this  volume.  It  is  made  up  largely  of  effec¬ 
tive  arrangements  of  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
easier  numbers  of  our  catalogue,  all  being  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  volume.  It  is  a  sparkling  collec¬ 
tion.  While  each  number  is  within  the  compass  of 
the  cabinet  organ,  it  is  no  less  suited  to  the  piano. 
It  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  duet 
collections  we  have  ever  published.  In  many  ways 
it  is  quite  unique. 

The  special  advance  price  is  only  25  cents,  postpaid, 
subject  to  withdrawal  after  the  month.  You  run 
no  risk  in  taking  advantage  of  any  of  our  special 
offers. 

*  *  • 

Greene’s  “Standard  Graded  Course  in  Singing.” 
Vol.  Ill,  is  nearly  ready  to  send  to  advance  sub¬ 
scribers;  the  “special  offer”  price  is  in  force  for  this 
month  only.  As  previously  announced,  the  work  is 
divided  into  four  volumes,  each  approximately  repre¬ 
senting  material  for  one  year’s  study.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  well  adapted  for  use  in  conservatories  and 
schools  of  music  in  which  a  systematic  course  lead¬ 
ing  to  graduation  or  certificate  is  required.  The 
pupil  who  completes  this  course  will  have  reached 
a  considerable  degree  of  artistic  power,  and  will 
have  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  further.  This 
course  consists  of  a  most  careful  selection  and  edit¬ 


ing  of  the  entire  literature  of  studies  for  the  voice 
from  elementary  to  artistic  stages,  and  is  adapted 
for  use  with  any  method  of  voice  placing.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  teachers  of  singing  is  that  pupils 
are  not  given  sufficient  drill  in  pure  vocalization, 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  skill  and  finish.  We 
can  recommend  this  work  as  a  safe  guide  to  young 
teachers  and  a  great  help  to  the  older  members  of 
the  profession.  The  two  volumes  already  published 
have  won  great  favor,  and  amply  justify  the  name 
“Standard  Graded  Course  in  Singing.”  Our  special 
price  before  publication  is  only  40  cents,  postpaid,  for 
Volume  III. 

*  *  * 

The  music  in  this  issue  has  been  carefully  selected, 
and  is,  as  usual,  interesting  and  varied  in  character. 
Borowski’s  “Valsette”  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
most  popular  sets  of  pieces  by  this  composer  (the 
remaining  numbers  being  “Menuet”  and  “Coquette”). 
The  “Valsette”  appears  in  a  new  edition,  with  revis¬ 
ion  and  editing  by  the  author.  It  is  a  graceful  and 
elegant  composition.  Kang-Elert’s  “Sunrise”  is  a 
modern  lyric  piece,  with  a  beautiful  principal  theme 
and  richly  varied  harmonies,  rising  to  a  sonorous 
climax.  This  piece  is  very  pianistic  in  character, 
containing  interesting  touches  of  modern  polyphony 
and  a  masterly  coda.  Adrian  Smith’s  “Valse  Ca¬ 
price”  (“Coquette”)  and  Sudds’  “Cupid’s  Arrows”  are 
drawing-room  pieces  of  high  excellence,  both  bril¬ 
liantly  effective,  and  good  teaching  pieces.  The  four- 
hand  piece  is  von  Blon’s  stirring  march,  “With  Cour¬ 
age  and  Strength.”  The  arrangement  is  well-balanced 
and  suggestive  of  orchestral  coloring.  “Meditation,” 
by  Johnson,  is  a  quiet  piece  which  demands  expres¬ 
sive  playing  and  good  tone-quality.  Many  players 
will  enjoy  this  piece.  Ziegler’s  “Little  Flirt”  is  a 
lively  waltz  movement  suitable  for  recital,  not  at 
all  difficult,  but  showy,  and  demanding  clean  finger 
work.  “Winter,”  by  Necke,  is  a  little  characteristic 
piece  in  two  movements  (“Skating  and  Sleighing”), 
and  well  suited  to  the  coming  season.  Young  pupils 
cannot  fail  to  enjoy  this  piece.  Krug’s  “Toy  Horse¬ 
man”  is  another  little  teaching  piece  by  a  sterling 
modern  composer.  The  harmonies  are  interesting, 
affording  good  chord-study.  The  songs  are  well  con¬ 
trasted,  both  as  to  text  and  treatment.  Cadman’s 
“A  Little  While”  is  a  sympathetic  setting  of  Stan¬ 
ton’s  touching  verses.  Tod  Galloway’s  “When  Spring 
Comes  Laughing”  is  a  bright,  lively  setting  of  Austin 
Dobson’s  clever  lyric.  Both  songs  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  teachers  and  singers. 

*  *  * 

With  this  issue  we  include 
OUR  SUPPLEMENT,  an  attractive  art  supplement 
in  colors,  printed  for  The 
Etude  by  the  latest  and  most  improved  processes 
by  one  of  the  largest  art  publishing  houses  in  the 
country.  The  subject,  “Music  Hath  Charms,”  has 
been  finely  handled  by  the  artist  Massani,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  monk  of  the  period  when  the  arts,  particu¬ 
larly  music  and  painting,  were  assiduously  cultivated 
in  the  monasteries  of  Italy,  playing  on  his  violin. 
The  face  of  the  old  musician  is  just  such  as  we  can 
imagine  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  monastery  fath¬ 
ers  such  as  Browning  writes  about  in  his  poems  of 
medieval  Italian  life,  a  gentle  ecclesiastic  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  in  religion  and  art,  who-e 
highest  enjoyment  would  consist  in  making  his  art 
serve  his  religion.  Probably  he  is  playing  some  por¬ 
tion  of  a  mass  by  Palestrina  or  some  other  of  the 
famous  composers  of  early  days ;  perchance  he  D 
playing  an  air  by  Tartini  or  a  sonata  by  Cordlli.  to 
be  played  later  before  some  church  dignitary.  We 
are  sure  our  readers  will  see  in  this  picture  a  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  the  fostering  care  which  the  Church, 
in  the  days  gone  by,  gave  to  Music,  a  most  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  music,  and  one  which  justifies 

the  characterization  of  Music  as  a  Christian  art. 

*  *  * 

The  readers  of  The  ETUDE'will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  we  are  planning  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
coming  year,  including  the  issue  for  December  of  this 
year.  The  latter  number  will  contain  various  arti¬ 
cles  of  a  general  musical  nature  with  some  specially 
suited  to  the  Christmas  season.  Among  those  that 
we  can  mention  in  advance  are  “Christmas  Music  in 
America  in  Olden  Days,”  by  Louis  C.  Elson ;  “The 
Musician’s  Christmas,”  by  F.  S.  Law;  “Suggestion 
for  the  Christmas  Season,”  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews; 
“The  Place  of  Music  in  American  Life,”  by  Henry  T. 
Finck;  “The  Teaching  of  Piano  Playing.”  by  Mons. 
Isidor  Philipp,  the  famous  Parisian  teacher;  articles 
descriptive  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  of 
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Music  and  the  training  of  the  Russian  musicians, 
musical  fiction,  etc.,  specially  attractive  articles  for 
the  children.  The  issue  for  January  will  be  devoted 
to  Chopin  and  his  works,  and  will  contain  articles 
by  Isidor  Philipp  (an  authority  on  Chopin),  Edward 
Baxter  Perry,  Constantin  von  Sternberg,  W.  T.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Emil  Liebling,  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke,  Edward  Hale, 
Amy  Fay,  A.  L.  Manchester. 

For  the  issues  during  the  year  we  have  the  promise 
of  some  very  valuable  material  by  the  best  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  and  leading  musicians  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  covering  points  in 
modern  music  education,  showing  the  work  done  in 
the  leading  music  centers  of  the  world. 

*  *  * 

We  desire  to  say  only  a  word  with  regard  to  the 
advertising  pages  of  The  Etude.  We  would  ask 
all  of  our  subscribers,  in  answering  any  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  contained  in  The  Etude,  to  please  men¬ 
tion  the  source  of  the  inquiry. 

The  December,  January,  and  February  issues  will 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  not  less  than  355,000 
copies.  Our  rates  are  very  low  in  proportion.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  further  as  to  the 
extreme  value  that  such  a  list  of  names  will  have  to 
anyone  desiring  to  draw  the  attention  of  music  peo¬ 
ple  to  anything. 

Music  teachers,  schools,  correspondence  schools  in 
particular,  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments, 
etc.,  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  this  tremendous 
force  in  the  musical  world. 

*  *  * 

“Santa  Claus’  Party”  is  a  short  Christmas  can¬ 
tata  fo  young  people  which  we  published  rather  late 
for  the  Christmas  business  last  year.  This  will  form 
a  most  excellent  part  of  a  general  Christmas  program 
for  a  Sunday  School  or  Public  School  entertainment. 

“Santa  Claus’  Party”  can  be  produced  without 
scenery  and  with  very  simple  costumes.  The  songs 
and  choruses  are  well  within  the  range  of  children’s 
voices;  the  music  is  melodious;  and  the  whole  can¬ 
tata  is  attractive  in  every  respect.  Directions  are 
given  for  an  elaborate  setting  as  well.  It  takes 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  produce.  The 
price  is  10  cents  per  copy,  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

The  composers,  Louis  F.  Gottschalk  and  William 
H.  Gardner,  are  both  well  known  as  writers  of  music 

and  words  particularly  adapted  for  children’s  use. 

*  *  * 

Fine  Musical  Pictures  for  Etude  Subscribers. 

The  supplements  which  we  will  give  with  the  next 
four  issues  of  The  Etude  will  form  no  small  part 
of  their  value,  both  to  our  regular  subscribers  and 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  additional  subscriptions. 
Two  supplements  will  be  given  of  the  kind  which  is 
inclosed  with  this  issue.  The  supplement  in  the  De¬ 
cember  number  will  be  about  the  size  of  a  double 
Etude  page.  It  will  be  a  fine  artotype  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  picture  by  Balestrieri,  “Bee¬ 
thoven,”  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
Paris  Salon,  a  year  ago.  It  represents  the  interior 
of  an  artist’s  studio,  a  group  of  persons  seated  in 
various  attitudes  which  show  varying  impressions  of 
the  music,  while  two  others  are  playing  one  of 
Beethoven’s  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano.  In  the 
center  of  the  picture  is  a  Beethoven  mask,  serene 
and  powerful,  which  seems  to  suggest  the  spirit  of 
music  itself. 

Copies  of  this  picture  are  being  sold  at  the  present 
time  in  all  the  art  stores  of  the  country  at  large 
prices. 

The  January  supplement  will  be  a  reproduction  in 
steel  effect  of  a  well-known  picture,  “The  Death  of 
Chopin.”  This  picture  is  of  great  interest  to  musical 
people,  and  appropriately  framed  will  make  a  very 
suitable  studio  picture. 

Let  us  send  to  all  interested  in  securing  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Etude  our  complete  premium  list. 
With  all  the  music  and  all  the  valuable  features, 
supplements,  etc.,  which  we  give  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  it  is  very  little  trouble  for  any  one 
of  our  subscribers  to  obtain  two  other  subscriptions. 
Our  premiums  are  most  liberal.  Sample  copies  are 
free  for  the  asking. 

*  *  * 

Almost  every  one  of  our  subscribers  has  aided  us 
in  the  extension  of  our  field  of  usefulness.  We  have 
repaid,  to  an  extent,  that  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
subscribers  by  giving  in  return  for  the  subscriptions 
the  most  liberal  premium  that  we  can  afford,  in 
every  case  based  on  the  cost  of  the  premium  to  us 
at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  price,  and,  where  an 
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article  is  manufactured  by  ourselves,  at  the  exact 
cost. 

The  cut  glass  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue 
has  been  received  with  considerable  favor.  We  are 
very  willing  to  send  free  sample  copies  to  assist 
anyone  in  getting  subscriptions. 

We  desire  to  say  particularly,  on  a  subject  that 
has  always  been  of  considerable  interest  to  our 
subscribers  and  ourselves,  that  we  have  about  per¬ 
fected  a  plan  with  regard  to  getting  subscriptions 
and  giving  premiums  which  will  be  most  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  We  would  like  to  send  this  offer 
as  well  as  our  complete  premium  list  to  all  who  are 
interested. 

*  *  * 

The  sixteenth  Annual  Holiday  Offer  of  musical 
books  and  works  of  all  kinds  will  be  published  in 
the  December  issue  of  The  Etude.  As  is  usual,  we 
will  make  the  price  on  all  such  articles  purchased 
during  the  month  of  December  lower  than  they  are 
sold  for  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  pay  the 
transportation  besides. 

This  is  not  a  profit-making  proposition,  but  in  a 
sense  a  Christmas  offer  to  our  patrons.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  getting  Christmas  presents 
of  a  musical  nature  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  pupils  to  get  something  for  their 
teachers;  teachers  for  their  pupils.  It  has  been  used, 
and  not  wrongly,  for  the  starting  of  musical  libraries 

in  many  a  teacher's  studio  and  in  many  a  school. 

*  *  * 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  among  the 
trade  in  general  that  the  present  fall  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  Presidential  falls.  Such  has 
certainly  not  been  the  case  with  this  house.  Our 
force  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  the 
filling  of  orders  for  the  opening  of  the  school  season, 
and  particularly  in  the  sending  of  selections  for  use 
during  the  entire  year. 

The  worst  of  that  rush  is  now  over,  and  we  are 
well  prepared  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  music  teach¬ 
ers  and  schools  with  everything  that  they  need  in 
our  line  promptly  and  accurately.  The  discounts  on 
our  own  sheet  music  are  particularly  liberal.  This 
is  as  true  when  it  is  sent  on  selection  as  on  regular 
orders.  If  your  selection  from  any  cause  whatever 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  now  is  the  chance  for 
us  to  correct  that  fault  by  sending  you  a  supple¬ 
mentary  selection. 

Give  us  as  much  information  in  every  case  when 
ordering  “On  Sale”  music  as  you  possibly  can.  Men¬ 
tioning  examples  is  a  very  good  plan,  showing  the 
character,  style,  and  grade  of  what  you  desire.  Let 
us  send  our  complete  line  of  catalogues,  which  in 
eludes  our  rates  of  discount  and  full  information  as 
to  our  system  of  dealing. 


Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


•  PURCHASERS  OF  "CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  CONDUCT- 
ing,”  by  F.  W.  Wodell,  who  will  write  the  author  at  12 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  stating  fact  of  purchase,  and 
inclosing  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope,  will  receive 
free  a  copy  of  his  latest  pamphlet  on  Voice  Culture. 


PRESIDENT  E.  H.  SCOTT,  of  the  Western  Conservatory, 
Chicago,  will  fill  a  number  of  engagements  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season  for  his  latest  lecture,  "Music  a  Medium  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Culture.” 


FOR  SALE— CHARTER  AND  GOODWILL  OF  INCOR- 
porated  College  of  Music  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Reasonable 
figure.  For  particulars  address  E.  R.  Mueller,  Attorney, 
601  Reibold  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


VIRGIL  PRACTICE  CLAVIER  FOR  SALE.  MISS 
Scherzer,  4331  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— VIRGIL  CLAVIER;  LESS  THAN  HALF 
price;  fine  condition.  Address  Hattie  Groneman,  156  "War¬ 
ren  Avenue,  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  FOR  SALE;  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 
Price,  $30.  Val.  A.  Reis  Music  Company,  1210  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  FOR  SALE,  ALMOST  NEW.  WIL- 
liam  Glassmire,  725  W.  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  WILL  GIVE  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  FOR  MUSIC 
which  I  accept  for  poem  just  written.  J.  W.  Roberts,  424 
Belden  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TWELVE  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY.  ALBUM.  SIX 
songs,  medium  voice  ($1.25);  Preparatory  Harmony  ($.50); 
Lessons  in  Piano-playing  ($.75).  Any  one  mailed  on  re¬ 


ceipt  of  12  cents.  Endorsed  by  leading  teachers.  Address 
Oliver  Skinner,  Wesleyan  College  of  Music,  Bloomington, 
111. 

FOR  SALE— SEVERAL  NEW  CLAVIERS,  $38.00;  VIRGIL 
Foundation  Exercises,  $1.00;  Zwintscher  Technic,  $1.50; 
Blackman  Graded  Songs,  Nos.  1-4,  10c.  Order  now  for  the 
holidays  The  Shepard  Music  Games;  No.  1,  Music  Dominoes 
in  Celluloid;  No.  2,  Music  Cards.  One  dollar  each.  Shepard 
School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED— PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  TO  KNOW  WHY 
“Harmony  Simplified”  by  Shepard  is  in  its  eighth  large 
edition.  Sent  "On  Approval.”  Address  below. 


SPECIMEN  LESSON  FREE  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESS- 
ful  Correspondence  Harmony  Course.  Circulars.  Shepard 
Theory  School,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  and  Orange, 
N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  OF  TECHNICAL  EXER- 
cises  and  Hand  Culture  ($0.75),  Lessons, in  Harmony  ($1.75), 
Lessons  in  Theory  ($0.25),  by  John  R.  Gray.  Any  one 
mailed  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Endorsed  by  prominent 
teachers.  Address;  Mrs.  John  R.  Gray,  Wesleyan  College  of 
Music,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


I  am  greatly  pleased  with  “The  Organ  Player,”  using  it 
in  my  church  work  constantly.  It  is  very  valuable  to  me. — 
Laura  D.  La  Toie. 


I  consider  the  faithful  practice  of  Rolling’s  “Eight-Meas¬ 
ure  Studies  in  All  Keys”  a  short  route  to  familiarity  with 
all  keys. — Charles  E.  Harris,  Sr. 

I  have  examined  “The  Organ  Player”  and  am  delighted 
with  it  in  every  way. — Frank  H.  Smith. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  every  number  “The  Organ 
Player”  contains,  especially  the  gavotte  from  “Mignon,” 
and  “Jerusalem  the  Golden,”  by  Dr.  Spark. — Vina  M.  La 
Due. 

“Eight-Measure  Studies  in  All  Keys”  will  be  a  great 
help  in  my  teaching.  I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a 
work. — Belle  Hardy. 

You  are  extremely  practical  with  your  mail  orders,  etc.— 
il.  Forsythe. 

Your  collection  of  “The  Organ  Player”  recommends  itself 
very  wTell  for  the  services  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — 
Prof.  Oscar  Fontaine. 

I  find  The  Etude  the  cheapest  way  to  get  the  latest 
music  and  the  very  best  literature. — Lulu  Pugh. 

The  Etude  pleases  me  more  and  more.  It  seems  as  if 
every  copy  improves,  and  you  certainly  deserve  high  praise 
for  being  the  editor  of  such  a  magazine. — Ray  Henderson. 

I  have  taken  The  Etude  for  four  years,  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  and  been  benefited  by  every  number.  My  pupils  have 
greatly  improved  by  its  lessons  and  music.— &.  S.  Cohh. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  praise  regarding  The  Etude.  I 
have  taken  it  now  several  years  and  could  not  do  without 
it.  I  use  the  music  from  it  for  my  pupils. — Mrs.  L.  K. 
Scott. 

The  Etude  is  invaluable,  and  grows  more  so  every 
year. — L.  M.  Ring. 

I  find  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte-Study”  most  satisfactory 
for  beginners. — Miss  E.  W.  Moore. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  another  “Theodore  Presser”  in  the 
world.  You  deal  with  your  patrons  as  if  you  had  known 
them  always,  and  could  not,  if  they  were  your  brother, 
be  more  liberal  or  considerate. — Tom  Coleman. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  courteous 
treatment  for  the  past  five  years. — Mrs.  Mattie  D.  Hart. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  orders. 
I  could  wish  no  better  terms  or  treatment  from  any  firm. — 
W.  J.  Stone. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  many  courtesies  shown  me,  and  to  say  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  your  house  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  at  all 
times  during  the  time  I  have  been  dealing  with  you.— 
George  L.  McMillan. 

In  looking  over  my  back  numbers  of  The  Etude  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  continually  since 
1888.  I  tell  you  this,  as  it  shows  my  appreciation  of  your 
fine  magazine.  It  is  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
I  always  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my 
friends  and  pupils. — M.  E.  Prentiss. 

I  find  that  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte-Study”  fills  a  long- 
felt  want. — Mrs.  Grace  Eckert. 

I  am  a  vocal  teacher,  and  consider  The  Etude  one  of 
my  most  valuable  helps.  Not  only  is  the  vocal  depart¬ 
ment  concise  and  really  helpful,  but  the  songs  are  exactly 
suited  to  my  needs.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  cannot  do  "without  The  Etude.— Ida  Louise  Poore. 

I  always  enjoy  The  Etude.  I  send  it  to  my  sister  in 
Scotland,  who  appreciates  it  fully.  She  finds  it  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  British  musical  journals — unique  in  style,  and 
very  helpful  to  her  in  the  profession  as  a  piano  teacher. — 
C.  C.  Clerk. 

Your  "On  Sale”  plan  is  so  convenient  for  country  p  o- 
ple,  and  I  like  it.—  Mrs.  Myrtle  Hendershot. 

I  have  received  the  “Koelling  Studies.”  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  I  think  will  prove  valuable  for  transposing  ex¬ 
ercises  as  well  as  everyday  study  work. — Mrs.  H.  Barnes. 

I  am  delighted  with  "The  Organ  Player.”  The  collection 
is  very  fine.  The  way  the  registration  is  marked  is  very 
valuable  to  the  amateur.  “O,  Sanctissima”  alone  is  worth 
the  price  I  paid  for  the  book. — A.  Hynson. 

I  like  to  read  The  Etude.  I  have  not  seen  any  musical 
magazine  in  public  libraries,  book  stores,  or  other  places 
that  will  compare  with  The  Etude.  You  ought  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  musical  public,  with  such  a  good  maga¬ 
zine. — Charles  A.  Kelly. 
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WORKS  OF  INTEREST 

TO 

TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS 

SENT  ON  INSPECTION  TO  RESPONSIBLE  PERSONS 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  PROFESSION 


PIANO  INSTRUCTORS. 

First  Steps  In  Plano  Study.  Theo.  Presser . $1  00 

Beginning  at  the  beginning  and  progressing  slowly  ; 
the  most  suitable  for  young  pupils. 

Foundation  Materials.  C.  W.  Landon . 1  00 


PIANO  TECHNICS  AND  STUDIES. 


Bach’s  Inventions  for  tne  Piano,  complete . 

First  Study  of  Bach.  M.  Leefson  . 

Selected  Studies  (2  vols.).  A.  Loeschhorn . each 

Touch  and  Technic  (4  parts).  Dr.  Wm.  Mason  .  .  each 
The  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies,  in  ten  grades, 

ten  volumes.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews . each 

The  School  of  Four-Hand  Playing,  in  three  grades, 

three  volumes.  Theo.  Presser . each 

Studies  and  Study  Pieces  (3  vols.).  A.  Schmoll  .  .each 
Teacher  and  Pupil  (Four-hand  Study  Pieces).  C.  Rolling 
(2  books) .  .  •  ■  each 


Leschetizky  Method,  The  Modern  Pianist.  Prentner  . 
Suggestive  Studies  for  Music  Lovers.  C.  I.  Norcross  , 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS. 

24  Pieces  for  Small  Hands.  H.  Engelmann . 

Little  Home  Player.  Piano  or  Organ . 

MasterPieces.  For  the  Piano  . 

Musical  Pictures.  Piano  or  Organ . 

The  Two  Pianists.  Concert  Duets . 

First  Parlor  Pieces . 

First  Recital  Pieces . 

Modern  Sonatinas . 

Parlor  and  School  Marches . 

Tranquil  Hours . . . 

Lighter  Compositions  for  Piano.  F.  Chopin . 

Album  of  Miscellaneous  Piano  Compositions.  Ed. 


Standard  Graded  Pieces  for  Piano.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 

three  volumes . .  •  each 

Vol.  I,  First  and  Second  Grades.  Vol.  II,  Third  and 
Fourth  Grades.  Vol.  Ill,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 
Modern  Student  (2  vols.  of  study  pieces) . each 

ORGAN  WORKS. 

The  Organ  Player.  A  Pipe  Organ  Collection,  P.  W.  Orem, 

Reed  Organ  Method.  C.  W.  Landon . 

School  of  Reed  Organ  Playing  (4  vols.),  4  grades. 
C.  W.  Landon . each 

Graded  Materials  for  Pipe  Organ.  J.  H.  Rogers  .... 
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HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT. 


Practical  Harmony  by  H.  A.  Norris.  Parts  I  and  II,  each  1  00 

Key  to  Practical  Harmony.  H.  A.  Norris .  75 

The  Art  of  Counterpoint.  H.  A.  Norris . f  25 

Student’s  Harmony.  O.  A.  Mansfield . 1  25 

Key  to  Student’s  Harmony.  O.  A.  Mansfield .  75 

Harmony.  A  Text-Book.  H.  A.  Clarke . 1  25 

Key  to  Harmony.  H.  A.  Clarke .  50 

Counterpoint,  Strict  and  Free  H.  A.  Clarke . 1  00 

Theory  Explained  to  Piano  Students.  II.  A.  Clarke  .  .  50 

The  Theory  of  interpretation.  A.  J.  Goodrich . 2  00 

First  Year  in  Theory.  O.  R.  Skinner .  75 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Lessons  in  Musical  History.  J.  C.  Fillmore . 1  50 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music.  J.  C.  Fillmore . 150 

First  Studies  in  Music  Biography.  Thos.  Tapper  ...  1  50 

Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past  and  Present.  A.  Ehr¬ 
lich  .  .  . 2  CO 

Life  and  Works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Weber,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  Wagner.  Edw. 
Francis . each  35 


WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  H. 

A.  Clarke . 1  00 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Dr.  H.  Riemann  4  50 
(900  pages.  We  especially  recommend  this  work.) 

How  to  Teach;  How  to  Study.  E.  M.  Sefton .  50 

Musical  Essays  in  Art,  Culture .  and  Education  .  .  .  .  2  50 
Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works.  E.  B.  Perry  .  .  1  50 


VOCAL  WORKS. 

Standard  Graded  Course  of  Singing.  H.  W.  Greene. 

Four  grades . v  •  •  each  1  00 

Technic  and  Art  of  Singing.  F.  W.  Root,  4  parts,  each  50 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture.  F.  W.  Root.  1  00 
Thirty-two  Elementary  Song  Studies.  F.  W.  Root. 

High  Compass,  Medium  Compass,  Low  Compass  .  each  50 
Progressive  Exercise  in  Vocalization.  G.  Del  Puente  .  2  00 
The  Choral  Class  Book.  Leason  and  McGranahan  ...  75 

Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting.  F.  W.  Wodell . 1  50 


Metronomes,  Satchels,  Rolls,  Blank  Paper  and  Copy  Books, 
Reward  Cards,  Ruled  Chart  Paper,  Music  Teachers’  and 
Pupils’  Lesson  and  Account  Books,  Blackboards,  Slates, 
Games — everything  of  use  to  the  teacher  of  music  at  the 
lowest  price  possible. 


Send for  any  or  all  of  the following  catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

Sheet  Music  by  Authors.  Sheet  Music  Descriptive.  Books 
Descriptive.  Modern  Methods  and  Studies,  Piano  Collec¬ 
tions,  Giving  Index.  Metronomes,  Satchels,  etc.  busts 
and  Portraits  of  Musicians. 


We  claim  to  be  the  quickest  Mail-Order  Music-Supply  House 
for  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Conservatories  in  the  country. 

THEODORE  PRESSER 

Music  Publisher,  Dealer,  Importer 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


HOW  SOME  FAMOUS  MUSICIANS  WORKED. 


COMPILED  BY  DAISY  JOHNSON. 


[The  aim  of  these  extracts  is  to  show  that  the 
greatest  musicians  recognized  the  value  and  necessity 
of  hard,  unceasing  work  in  order  to  win  success.  They 
are  published  in  the  department  for  students  as  an 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  diligence  and  con¬ 
centrated  effort,  not  with  the  idea  of  becoming  fa¬ 
mous,  but  of  preparing  oneself  for  the  best  work  pos¬ 
sible. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

Bach. 

“He  exercised  great  patience  with  individual  pupils 
and  showed  a  happy  faculty  for  teaching  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  oppressing  them  by  the  excess  of  his  genius, 
he  drew  them  up  to  himself  with  words  of  friendly 
encouragement,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  could  hold 
up  to  them  no  better  example  than  his  own  un¬ 
wearied  industry.” — Philipp  Spitta. 

Johannes  Brahms. 

“As  soon  as  his  musical  tastes  began  to  form  there 
became  evident  in  Brahms  a  characteristic  which  had 
the  strongest  influence  on  his  subsequent  work — that 
is  to  say,  a  remarkable  seriousness  and  singleness  of 
devotion  to  an  ideal  and  an  unusually  early  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  spirit  of  the  older  masters,  especially 
Bach  and  Beethoven.” — Sharp. 

Handel. 

“The  boy’s  capacity  for  work  was  prodigious.” — 
Sharp. 

Haydn. 

“The  determination  and  industry  of  the  lad  were 
extraordinary,  and  he  very  early  began  to  illustrate 
that  phase  of  genius  which  is  a  capacity  for  hard 
work.” — Woolf. 

Franz  Liszt. 

“His  talent  was  more  fully  developed  by  his  mar¬ 
velous  industry.” — Ehrlich. 

Mendelssohn. 

“His  culture  was  wide  and  varied.  He  was  a 
draughtsman  of  no  mean  skill ;  and,  in  addition  to 
his  arduous  musical  duties  and  industry  in  composi¬ 
tion,  found  time  to  attend  to  a  very  extensive  cor¬ 
respondence  and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  current 
topics  of  the  day.” — Sharp. 

Mozart. 

From  1772  his  activity  as  a  composer  increased 
more  and  more;  he  wrote  symphonies,  quartets,  con¬ 
certos  for  wind  instruments,  but  his  principal  com¬ 
positions  at  that  time  were  sacred  works.  “He  gen¬ 
erally  worked  until  very  late  at  night,  rising  again 
early  in  the  morning  to  be  at  the  piano  composing.” 
— Ehrlich. 

Nicolo  Paganini. 

“So  far  as  regards  his  cultivation  of  pure  technic 
and  particularly  the  flexibility  of  his  hand,  every¬ 
body  who  plays  the  violin  will  easily  understand 
that  continuous  hard  work  tends  to  conquer  the  most 
extreme  difficulties;  and  one  need  only  learn  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Paganini’s  early  life,  and  hear  what  is  said 
by  the  ablest  and  most  expert  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries  to  understand  the  great  advantages  of  his 
technical  cultivation. 

“He  played  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day,  often 
sinking  down  from  sheer  exhaustion.  But  even  when 
he  had  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fame,  and  his 
violin  had  grown,  so  to  speak,  to  be  a  part  of  his 
hand  itself,  he  never  ceased  his  work  and  his  en¬ 
deavors.” 

Clara  Schumann. 

“From  the  fifth  year  of  her  age  she  was  obliged  to 
practice  a  great  deal  on  the  piano,  and  when  6  years 
old,  owing  to  her  father’s  systematic  teaching,  such 
success  was  achieved  with  his  method  that  it  made 
his  name  as  a  teacher  widely  known.” — Ehrlich. 

Carl  Tausig. 

“Moreover  the  young  master  kept  on  improving 
himself  by  further  study  while  imparting  instruction 
to  others,  and  he  was  able  thus,  after  several  re¬ 
peated  appearances  in  public,  to  make  friends  of  his 
former  opponents.” — Ehrlich. 

Grieg. 

As  a  teacher  and  director  of  musical  societies, 
Grieg’s  eight  years  at  the  Norwegian  capital  were 
full  of  hard,  wearing  work,  with  but  little  to  help  in 
the  way  of  musical  life,  except  that  created  by  him¬ 
self. 


Geza  Graf  Zichy. 

“It  must  have  required  great  perserverance  and  ex¬ 
ertion  to  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  espe¬ 
cially  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Count 
Geza  only  began  to  study  the  piano  at  a  relatively 
advanced  age.  His  great  endeavor  was  to  accomplish 
that  with  the  left  hand  which  great  pianists  have 
achieved  with  two.  This  difficult  aim  he  eventually 
attained  after  several  years’  tuition  under  Franz 
Liszt.”— Ehrlich. 


THE  FLEXOR  MUSCLES. 


BY  FRANCIS  ALBERT  PAGE. 


How  many  pianists  realize  that,  until  they  begin 
to  use  actual  strength  in  the  downward  motion 
of  the  fingers,  they  are  only  developing  one  “set”  of 
muscles — those  used  in  raising  the  fingers? 

Is  not  the  ability  to  strike  the  key  as  necessary 
as  the  ability  to  raise  the  fingers? 

Each  and  every  “set”  of  muscles  in  our  body  is 
fitted  to  perform  a  certain  duty, — to  move  the  body, 
head,  arms,  etc.,  in  a  certain  direction.  And  each 
and  every  one  of  these  “sets”  of  muscles  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  opposing  set,  that  is,  muscles  whose 
duty  it  is  to  move  the  head,  arms,  etc.,  in  just  the 
opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of  the  fingers,  the 
“flexors”  are  the  muscles  used  to  close  the  hand; 
the  “extensors”  are  the  muscles  we  use  to  open 
the  hand;  in  playing  the  piano  the  extensors  are 
used  in  raising  the  fingers. 

The  two  sets  of  muscles,  it  will  be  seen,  act  in 
directly  opposite  ways. 

And  to  secure  a  firm  and  reliable  hand  for  piano 
playing  both  sets  should  be  nearly  evenly  developed. 
For  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  pianist  must 
have  the  ability  to  raise  the  fingers.  And  he  must 
also  have  the  ability  to  do  more  than  let  the  fingers 
drop  of  their  own  accord;  there  must  be  positive 
strength  in  the  action  of  striking  the  keys,  and  this 
strength  can  only  come  from  well-developed  flexor 
muscles. 

A  good  “grip”  is  then  really  one  of  the  essentials 
for  a  pianist. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  carry  the  reasoning  a  step 
further,  and  that  simply  leads  us  to  the  point  of 
how  to  secure  this  development  of  the  flexor  mus¬ 
cles. 

General  exercise  will  help,  of  course;  it  helps  all 
playing.  Special  exercises,  too,  will  Be  necessary. 
Heavy  dumb-bells  will  prove  of  great  advantage,  as 
will  also,  naturally,  the  lifting  of  all  kinds  of  heavy 
articles.  Some  kind  of  “wrist”  or  “grip”  machines 
are  good;  though  not  in  the  degree  that  dumb¬ 
bell  exercise  is. 

Now  to  the  objections.  It  will  immediately  be 
said,  that  the  development  of  the  flexors,  or  mus¬ 
cles  which  close  the  hand,  will  interfere  with  the 
flexibility  of  the  hand,  will,  in  short,  produce  the 
workingman’s  hand,  instead  of  the  finely  poised, 
flexible  hand  of  the  pianist. 

It  is  true,  if  one  worked  very  hard  with  heavy 
weights  of  different  kinds,  the  hands  would  lose 
their  elasticity,  unless  there  was  a  corresponding 
amount  of  work  at  the  piano  keyboard  to  retain 
the  same. 

But  suppose  the  pianist  devotes  one-eighth  of  his 
practice  time  to  the  development  of  these  flexor  mus¬ 
cles,  by  the  use  of  heavy  weights,  etc.  Will  not  the 
remaining  seven-eighths  spent  at  the  piano  key¬ 
board  give  the  necessary  flexibility? 

The  hand  may  possibly  feel  a  trifle  strange  and 
uncomfortable  for  the  first  few  minutes  spent  in 
piano  practice  after  the  heavy  dumb-bell  work,  but 
after  that  has  worn  away  the  hand  begins  to  feel 
a  renewed  vigor.  And  how  the  tone  will  grow  when 
study  is  pursued  under  this  regime! 

For  as  the  flexors  develop,  the  downward  motion 
of  the  fingers  will  have  a  snap  and  a  vim,  that  will 
aid  materially  in  producing  a  round,  full  tone  that 
will  carry. 

The  pianist  need  not  fear  that  the  tone  will  sound 
forced.  How  can  it?  There  will  be  no  more  of  a 
mental  effort  required,  no  more  nervous  force  used, 
in  producing  the  increased  tone,  than  was  required 
before  to  produce  the  weaker  tone. 

It  is  simply  the  development  of  the  physical 
strength,  the  adding  of  muscle  fibers,  to  the  set  of 
flexor  muscles;  and  the  use  of  added  physical 
strength  requires  no  added  effort  of  brain  power  in 
the  using. 
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STUDIO  TALKS. 


BY  8.  REID  SPENCER. 


A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
Neither  is  a  performance  to  be  considered  any  better, 
as  a  whole,  than  the  spot  or  spots  in  the  same  that 
are  played  the  worst. 

When  playing  in  public,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
commence  after  taking  your  seat.  The  most  critical 
audience  will  wait  without  protest  for  the  performer 
to  get  good  and  ready.  Take  a  few  moments  to  com¬ 
pose  your  mind.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  strike  a  few 
chords  softly,  in  the  key  in  which  you  start,  to  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  and  the  audience  for  the  same.  This 
should  be  done  unostentatiously,  and  without  af¬ 
fectation.  You  are  there  to  influence  your  audience 
through  their  ears,  and  not  their  eyes,  and  they 
should  carry  away  with  them  no  recollections  of  your 
mannerisms  or  peculiarities,  but  only  of  what  they 
have  heard.  After  striking  the  chords  wait  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  longer,  so  they  will  not  be  mistaken  for  part 

When  practicing  slowly  and  rests  occur,  the  hands 
should  jump  with  lightning  rapidity  to  the  note  fol¬ 
lowing.  This  is  to  prepare  the  hands  for  quick  action 
and  rapid  tempo  and  with  very  short  rests.  See  that 
the  jump  is  made  accurately.  “Look  before  you  leap" 
and  do  not  allow  the  hands  to  feel  around  for  their 
proper  position.  Also  cut  the  preceding  note  as  short 
as  possible,  with  a  touch  similar  to  that  used  on  a 
hot  iron,  but  without  any  undue  accent.  This  should 
be  done,  even  if  the  note  has  some  time  value,  as 
when  the  speed  is  accelerated  it  will  be  taken  and 
left  quickly,  and  the  hands  must  learn  to  do  this 
at  a  slow  tempo,  or  it  will  be  impossible  at  a  more 
rapid  speed. 

It  would  be  an  absurdity  for  a  pupil  to  study  arith¬ 
metic  and  grammar  lessons  at  the  same  moment,  in¬ 
stead  of  mastering  one  before  attempting  the  other. 
The  absurdity  is  none  the  less  when  a  music  pupil 
attempts  to  master  notes,  time,  fingering,  method, 
expression,  etc.,  simultaneously.  These  should  be 
studied  and  mastered  one  at  a  time.  High  speed 
should  come  last  of  all,  except  expression,  which 
should  be  given  no  thought  as  long  as  the  performance 
is  mechanically  or  technically  defective. 

Where  the  thumb  does  not  go  under  the  fingers, 
or  the  fingers  do  not  go  over  the  thumb,  as  in 
scales  and  arpeggios,  the  hand  and  forearm  should 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  keys.  But,  in  scales,  arpeg¬ 
gios,  and  similar  passages,  the  hand  should  be  turned 
inward  at  an  angle.  The  proper  degree  for  scales  is 
ascertained  by  holding  one  note  with  the  thumb  and 
striking  the  adjoining  note  with  the  fourth  finger 
over,  as  in  running  a  scale.  This  will  throw  the 
hand  into  the  proper  oblique  position.  Keep  this  posi¬ 
tion  as  long  as  hte  thumb  goes  under  or  fingers  go 
over.  A  relapse  into  the  right-angled  position  will 
invariably  cause  the  hand  to  jerk  awkwardly  when 
thumb  under  or  fingers  over  occur,  and  ruin  a  scale 
in  rapid  tempo.  In  playing  arpeggios,  a  more  acute 
angle  is  required,  which  is  ascertained  by  striking  the 
fifth  finger  over  the  thumb,  instead  of  the  fourth. 
In  both  cases  the  proper  angle  should  be  produced 
by  a  sidewise  and  inward  turn  of  the  wrist,  instead 
of  allowing  the  elbow  to  carry  the  forearm  around. 
The  elbow  should  be  controlled  perfectly.  It  is 
necessary  to  lean-^slightly  sideways  on  the  stool 
when  playing  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  keyboard. 

Slow  practice  is  necessary  to  perfect  anything  of  a 
technical  nature.  The  fingers  should  be  raised  as  high 
as  possible  and  brought  down  with  a  blow  at  light¬ 
ning  speed.  Avoid  dropping  the  fingers  and  pushing 
down  the  keys.  They  must  fall  as  if  they  were  moved 
by  a  spring  suddenly  released,  without  any  gradual 
start  whatever.  See  that  the  return  to  the  high 
position  is  as  quick,  prompt,  and  decisive  as  the  fall. 
Keep  the  forearm  as  quiet  as  possible  and  bend  the 
fingers  slightly  as  they  rise.  This  is  to  keep  the  last 
joint  always  perpendicular,  and  to  avoid  a  curved 
or  oblique  stroke  as  the  fingers  fall.  No  power 
or  firmness  of  touch  is  possible  under  those  circum¬ 
stances.  Again,  a  metronome  will  be  found  indis- 

Amateur  composers  sometimes  get  into  a  rut,  so 
to  speak,  with  their  phrases  ending  regularly  every 
four  or  eight  measures.  After  a  few  have  occurred 
everybody  knows  just  what  to  expect  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and  the  interest  is  greatly  impaired.  It  is  very 
easy  to  curtail  or  extend  a  phrase  to  any  length. 
Draw  the  blank  bars  on  the  staff,  mark  the  harmonic 
skeleton,  closing  the  phrase  wherever  you  want  it, 
and  keep  away  from  these  harmonies  until  the  proper 
time  arrives. 


Lyon&Healy 


Organs 

The  Standard 
of  the 
Twentieth 
Century 

Immeasurably  superior  both  musically 
and  mechanically,  the  Lyon  &  Healy 
grade  of  excellence  is  splendidly 
exemplified  in  our  pipe  organs. 

FreS  ^  c°Py  of  our  beautiful  Pipe  Organ 
*  *  Portfolio  showing:  large  photographs  of 
many  church  interiors.  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  church  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
an  organ.  If  interested  write  today. 

Lyon  &  Healy,  Pipe  Organ  Builders, 
27  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


V  if LAPpsitiy6 

.'CHAPPED  HANDS.'cHAFINC, 

•  jj and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  “A  little 
higher  in  price,  perhaps ,  than  •worthless 
Yf  substitutes,  but  a  reason  for  it,"  De¬ 
lightful  after  shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or 
J  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Get  Mennen's  (the  original). 
Sample  free. 


ENNEN’S 


BORATED 

TALCUM 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

GIVES 

REFRESHING  SLEEP. 

Quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  the  tired  and 
confused  condition  of  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  labor. 
Genuine  bears  name  Horsford’s  on  wrapper. 


DRILLS 

PLAYS 

RECITATIONS 
OPERETTAS 
ETC.,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR. 
CATALOGUE  TO 

Joseph  F.  Wagner 

9-11  BARCLAY  ST. 
NEW  IOR.K 


REATH  CONTROL 

5  5  3  FOR.  SINGERS 


Tke  Eaton  Breathing  Tube 


not  only  gives  unlimited  breath 
control  for  singers  and  speak¬ 
ers,  but  is  a  certain  cure 
for  weak  lungs  and 
throat  troubles. 


Send  for 

descriptive  circular 
to  the 


NEW  YORK  HEALTH 
SVPPLIES  CO. 


489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Christmas  Music 

10  COMPLETE  ANTHEMS  FOR  25  CTS. 


OUR  OCTAVO  CHORUSES  we  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice  in  the  following  manner  : 

Offer  No.  i.— 10  CHRISTMAS  ANTHEMS,  as  above  .  .  $0.25 

2.  — 10  ANTHEMS,  for  Ordinary  Use, 

all  different . 25 

3.  — 10  PART  SONGS,  Mixed  Voices, 

all  different . 23 

“  4—10  PART  SONGS,  Male  Voices, 

all  different . 25 

5- — 10  PART  SONGS,  Female  Voices, 

all  different . 25 

6. —  5  SCHOOL  SONGS,  all  different . 15 

All  of  the  above  six  offers,  including  Christmas  Anthems  .  1.25 

These  are  sample  prices  only,  the  Special  Offer  being 
made  to  give  opportunity  for  selection.  No  duplicates 
furnished  at  these  rates,  and  only  one  member  of  a  choir  or 
society  supplied  at  sample  prices. 


NEW  GRADED  SERIES  (Instrumental) 

Book  I,  Grade  I,  containing  11  Pieces . $0.50 

Introductory  Price  until  January  1st  . 30 


NEW  ORGAN  FOLIO 

32  Marches,  Voluntaries,  etc . $0.50 

Introductory  Price  until  January  1st  . 35 


EVERY  ORGANIST 

Professional  or  Amateur,  should  have  “  THE  OILCAN.” 
Published  every  two  months,  contains  in  each  number  an  average 
of  14  pieces  of  Good  Organ  Music,  Easy  to  Play. 

Single  Copies,  25c.;  One  Year,  $1.00. 

Year-Books  from  1890  to  1903:  Vols.  No.  1  to  14. 

Bound  in  heavy  paper  covers  . $1.25  each 


EIGHT  Books  (All  Instrumental)  of  Interest  to  Teacher 
and  Pupil.  All  Except  last  two  of  Easy  Grade. 


Teachers 
and  others 
are  enthu¬ 
siastic  in 
their 
praises  of 
these 
BOOKS 


Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Voi.  I 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  II 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  ill 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  IV 
Molineux’  Easy  Piano  Duets.  Vols.  I-II 
Molineux’  Senior  Collection.  Vol.  I 
Molineux’  Piano  Duet  Coll’n.  Vol.  I 


From 

80 

to 

96 

pages  in 
each 

BOOK 


Price,  50  Cents  Each  Volume,  Postage  Paid 


THE  ABOVE  EIGHT  BOOKS  Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  $3.00 


Catalogues  Mailed 

GEO.  MOLINEUX 

148-150  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


CAN  PLAY 

IN  ALL  KEYS? 

The  New  and  Practical  Method;  How  to  Study  and  Practice 

“SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS” 

By  E.  A.  SCHUBERT 


THEO.  PRESSER,  -  PHILADELPHIA 
or  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  -  ST.  CHARLES,  MO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Using  a  Kegrize  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

PLEASURE 


(Guaranteed 

Ink  will  not  drop  from  Pen  while  writing. 

Manufactured  by  the 

KEGRIZE  PEN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Price,  $2.00— Registered  mail,  8c.  extra 


YOVR  MUSIC  IS  TORN!! 

It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 

Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 

roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper — 
25  cents  each,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dea  er 
does  not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDER  CO.,  624  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TEACHERS’  ROUND  TABLE. 


RU  B  if  O  MIJ 


The  Delicious  Dentifi 
is 

The  Sparkle 

THAT  MAKES  THE 

Smile  Vivacious. 

Keeps  the  mouth  andf 
teeth  at  their  best  m 


25*  everywhere  m:*  1 

SAMPLE  FREE 

E  W  HOYT  &  CO-  v 

LOWELL,  MASS.  'I  / 


A  BOOK  or  UNIQUE  CHILDREN  S  SONGS 

For  the  HOME-SCHOOL— KINDERGARTEN 

MERRY  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Words  by  WM.  H.  GARDNER  Illustrations  by  JEROME  P.  UHL  Music  by  LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

Including  Actions  and  TaLblea.ux 


THE  most  elaborate  work  ever  issued  by  this  house.  The  illustrations  are  by  an  artist  of 
national  reputation.  Every  page  is  illumined  in  three  colors,  the  work  of  perhaps  the 
finest  art  printers  in  America. 

The  authors  as  well  as  the  illustrator  are  ardent  lovers  of  children.  Every  verse,  every 
melody,  every  illustration  is  bright,  original,  and  attractive ;  the  humor  is  by  turns  quaint,  nonsen¬ 
sical,  and  attractive.  The  work  is  considered  by  all  who  have  examined  it  to  be  the  superior  of 
any  book  of  Children’s  Songs  yet  on  the  market. 

The  songs  are  in  the  style  of  nonsense  verses  with  catchy  rhythms  and  jingling  rhymes.  The 
music  is  melodious  and  aptly  fits  the  words,  not  at  all  difficult,  and  within  the  compass  of  the 
child  voice.  The  piano  accompaniments  are  effective  and  characteristic. 

Numerous  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  various  numbers  as  Action  Songs,  and  for 
the  arrangement  of  appropriate  Tableaux. 

There  are  in  the  book  22  songs  suitable  for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  a  book  of 
Children’s  Songs  could  be  put.  For  the  home  and  school  the  songs  can  be  sung  with  or  without 
actions  or  tableaux  ;  for  kindergarten  or  exhibition  purposes  the  actions  or  tableaux,  or  both,  may¬ 
be  carried  out  most  effectively. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  book  is  in  the  bands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  ready  in  ample  time  for  the  Holiday  season. 

ADVANCE  OFFER  :  It  will  make  a  very  suitable  present  at  Christmas  time  to  any  child.  Owing  to  the 
elaborate  style  in  which  the  book  is  being  printed,  the  price  must  be  correspondingly  high.  Two  Dollars  is 
the  usual  retail  price  of  a  book  of  this  character.  We  will,  however,  offer  the  usual  reduction  to  advance  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  will  send  the  work  postpaid  to  any  one  sending  us  60  cents. 


THE  COOKE  =  KELLER  COMBINATION  MUSIC  STAFF  RULERS 


A 

Movable 
Bar  Ruler 


7  Useful 
Features 
in  i 


Indispensable  for  all  musicians  and  students.  By  means  of  this  ruler  teachers  can  greatly  increase  the  value  of  their  sendees. 
One  can  make  perfect  music  staves  in  ink  or  pencil  with  great  rapidity  and  as  easily  as  one  can  rule  a  straight  line.  It  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Soon  saves  its  price  in  time  and  money.  Has  a  perfect  practice  register  also.  Start  your  season  right 

by  ordering  one  at  once.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular.  Far  more  useful  to  the  average  musician  ttian  a  metronome. 

THE  COOKE= KELLER  CO.,  708  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“  DO  IT  NOW  ” 

send  The  44  Kinder  ”  Adjustable  Foot  FOR  THE 
FOR  Rest  and  Pedal  Extenders  PIANO 

More  important  than  the  Metronome.  Your  small  pupils  can  count  without  the  Metronome,  but  they 
cannot  pedal  without  the  PEDAL  EXTENDERS.  Used  by  all  up-to-date  teachers.  Are  you  one? 

Fool  Rest,  $3.00.  Pedal  Extenders,  $2.00  per  set  of  two. 

Special  discount  to  teachers  and  trade.  Sold  by  all  first-class  music  houses. 

Agents  Wanted .  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  the  asking . 

W.  MARKS,  250  West  84th  Street,  New  York 


(Continued  from  page  hhh-) 

constant  problem  of  music  teachers — how  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  work  among  pupils,  to  arouse  the  sort 
of  interest  that  gives  vitality  to  the  accomplished 
work.  Therefore  it  is  often  wise  to  permit  pupils  to 
lay  aside  certain  things  before  they  are  perfected, 
while  their  interest  is  revived  by  fresh  material.  If 
kept  too  long  at  a  task  the  brain  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  assume  a  condition  of  petrified  indifferenceT 
If  the  work  that  has  been  laid  aside  is  important  it 
can  be  taken  up  again  at  a  later  time  with  fresh  in¬ 
terest.  A  piece  that  has  for  some  reason  proved  ex¬ 
cessively  difficult  to  a  player,  and  dropped  unfinished, 
it  taken  up  again  after  the  teelinie  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  few  months’  practice,  may  then  seem  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  filled  with  beauties  unobserved  before. 

Be  careful  that  the  etudes  you  select  are  not  too  far 
in  advance  of  your  pupil’s  ability,  and  so  long  as 
to  fatigue  his  interest  before  he  is  able  to  learn  them. 
Short  etudes  are  best.  The  plan  followed  in  the 
“Standard  Graded  Course”  is  a  most  excellent  one, 
for  the  etudes,  being  mostly  short,  in  the  earlier 
grades  especially,  the  tendency  is  to  keep  the  pupil’s 
interest  constantly  on  the  alert.  As  to  the  exercises, 
it  is  best  not  to  try  to  give  too  many  of  these.  A 
few  well-chosen  ones,  covering  important  principles 
and  adhered  to  for  a  considerable  time,  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  best  results.  Scales  and  arpeggios,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  practiced  continuously,  and  the  pupil  does 
not  expect  to  change  them.  Do  not  hurry  over  other 
exercises,  but  treat  them  similarly  to  the  scales,  only, 
of  course,  to  a  less  degree.  In  the  development  ot 
velocity,  however,  certain  forms  must  be  practiced 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Imitation  is  the  bane  of  art,  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  know  of  those  teachers  who  try  to  keep  it 
out  of  their  work.  This  department  has  received  a 
letter  from  Nelson  Stuart  Smith,  of  New  York,  which 
may  be  suggestive  to  our  readers,  and  with  which  we 
conclude  this  month’s  Round  Table.  He  writes  un¬ 
der  the  title  of:  — 


lack  of  Thought. 

“I  suspect  that  one  of  the  chief  faults  to  be  found 
with  the  average  piano  student  of  to-day  is  that  his 
work  is  so  often  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  serious 
thought.  He  does  not  shun  technical  work,  and  in 
order  to  perfect  his  mechanism  will  cheerfully  drudge 
away  conscientiously  through  a  labyrinthian  pile  of 
of  etudes,  scales,  arpeggios,  etc.,  until  he  is  stopped 
by  the  oncoming  of  cramps — or  death  but  to  think — 
never!  Not  that  he  is  satisfied  with  possessing  a 
superb  technic,  or  he  ‘studies  interpretation’  with  a 
vengeance,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  since  Paderewski 
plays  the  ‘ piu  mosso’  of  Chopin’s  C-sharp  minor 
waltz  with  the  ‘bell  effect’  and  since  Madame  Riv§- 
Iving  ends  the  D-minor  ‘Toccata  and  Fugue’  (Bach- 
Tausig)  /)  instead  of  fff,  he  will  have  carefully  noted 
these  nuances,  and  will  hereafter  and  forever  treat 
these  compositions  in  a  manner  like  unto  that  of  the 
two  mentioned  great  artists.  But,  we  may  also  be 
quite  certain  that  he  will  try  no  other  style  of  in¬ 
terpreting  these  compositions,  thereby  failing  to  se¬ 
cure,  perhaps,  a  purely  original,  but  legitimate,  effect. 
Most  probably  the  student  is  neither  an  embryo 
Paderewski  or  Rive-King,  but  all  the  truth  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  if 
he  would,  with  all  his  energies  aflame,  seek  for  new 
truths  (not  so-called  bizarre  effects)  in  the  messages 
of  the  masters  of  tone,  they  might  be  found  in  plenty, 
and  his  ‘interpretation’  might  then  be  possessed  of  a 
degree  of  spontaneity  of  which  it  is  now  quite  inno¬ 
cent.  There  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason  why 
‘He  who  seeks  shall  find’  should  not  hold  good  in 
music  as  well  as  in  all  other  pursuits.” 


Education  is  a  process  of  building  up,  and  not 
pulling  down.  What  a  thrilling  uplift  comes  to  the 
heart  of  the  teacher  with  the  thought  that  in  his 
daily  toil,  in  the  trials  and  discouragements  of  his 
calling,  he  is  engaged  in  building  a  brain  and  a  mind 
for  noble  achievements;  yea,  in  shaping  personal 
character,  that  “house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  -the  heavens”!  This  assurance  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  is  compensation  for  the  labor  and  anxiety,  the 
patience  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  faithful  teacher. 
This  thought  is  as  true,  as  powerful,  to  the  music 
teacher  as  to  the  works  in  public  school  education. 
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THE  ETUDE 


RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  of  T.  L.  Rickaby. 

Sailor  Boy's  Dream,  le  Hache;  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland 
(violin),  Farmer;  La  Zingana,  Bohm;  Spinning  Wheel,  W. 
G.  Smith;  A  May  Morning  (song),  Denza;  Valse  de  Con¬ 
cert,  Mattel;  Moto  Perpetvo  (violin),  German;  Florence, 
Valse  di  Concert,  Liebling;  Petite  Symphony  (violin  duo), 
Moret;  Whispering  Winds,  Wollenhaupt;  Prelude,  C  Minor, 
Pachulski;  Impromptu,  E-flat,  Schubert. 

Pupils  of  Eva  A.  Duemceg. 

The  Butterfly,  Cochran;  Little  Fairy,  Spindler;  The  Re¬ 
treat,  Behr;  Rustic  Dance  and  Romance  (4  hds.),  Eyer; 
Valse,  Ludovic;  Evening  Polka,  Patterson;  Four-Leafed 
Clover,  Engelmann;  Minuet  (“Don  Juan”),  Mozart; 
Meadow  Lark’s  Song,  Zeiler;  La  Coquette  (4  hds.),  White; 
The  Wedding  March,  Mendelssohn;  Forest  Whispers,  Wad- 
dington;  On  Lake  Chiem,  Heins;  The  Huntsman’s  Return, 
Hiller;  Dance  of  the  Sparrows,  Richmond;  The  Music  of 
the  Rain  (song),  de  Prosse;  Moonlight  Dance  (4  hds.),  Rob¬ 
inson;  Danse  Caprice,  Grieg;  By  the  Mountain  Spring, 
Bohm. 

Pupils  of  Edna  M.  White. 

Dorothy,  Smith;  Dream  Waltz,  Beethoven;  La  Fontaine, 
Reynald;  Song  of  Praise  (4  hds.),  Wagner;  “Priere  du 
Matin,”  Streabbog;  First  Waltz,  Biederman;  Rosleins 
Heimweh,  Heins;  Philomel  Polka  (4  hds.),  Kunkel;  Moun¬ 
tain  Belle  Schottische,  Kinkel;  Secret  Wishes  (4  hds.),  Hil¬ 
ler;  La  Paquerette  Polka,  Streabbog;  First  Waltz  (4  hds.), 
Dennfee;  At  School  March,  Streabbog;  The  First  Ball  (4 
hds.),  Streabbog;  Robin’s  Lullaby,  Krogman;  Auf  Weider- 
sehen,  Bailey;  Minnie  Waltz,  Streabbog;  Essay,  “Life  of 
Wagner”;  A  Coquettish  Smile  (4  hds.),  Engelmann. 

Pupils  of  the  Chicago  Piano  College. 

Valse  in  A-flat,  Durand;  The  Ripple,  Nellie  Bangs-Skel- 
ton;  Saltarella,  Lack;  On  the  Beach  (Song  without  Words), 
Mendelssohn;  A  Song  of  Thanksgiving,  Allitsen;  Valse 
Arabesque,  Lack;  Serenade,  Jeffries;  Piece  in  the  Ancient 
Style,  Chaminade;  Etude  de  Style,  Ravina;  Good  Night 
(Day  in  Venice),  Nevin;  Novelozzo,  Godard;  Haymaking 
(song),  Needham;  Cradle  Song  (song),  Powell;  Etude  in 
G-flat,  Chopin;  Valse  in  E  Minor,  Chopin;  Valse  in  A-flat, 
Chopin;  Rhapsodie,  G  Minor,  Brahms. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Lembeck. 

Harum  Scarum  Galop  (4  hds.),  Streabbog;  Flower  Waltz, 
Parlow;  Gypsies’  Serenade,  Op.  118  (mandolin),  Eaton; 
Cupid’s  Wooing,  Op.  702,  Engelmann;  Clyburn  Schottische 
(banjo  duet),  Bowers;  Alhambra,  Schnecker;  Alleluia  des 
Oiseaux,  Op.  165,  Micheuz;  La  Tipica  Polka  (mandolins 
and  guitars),  Curtis;  In  the  Park,  Op.  35,  Williams;  The 
Old  Clock’s  Warning,  Metzler;  My  Dainty  Lady  (mandolin), 
Kriens;  A  May  Day  (4  hds.),  Rathbun. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Bradley. 

Merry  Skaters,  Zitterbart;  Song,  Winter  and  Summer,  St. 
Nicholas  Song  Book;  Mazurka  (4  hds.),  Berens;  Laughing 
Waters  (4  hds.),  Wohlfahrt;  Little  Johnnie  (4  hds.),  Tours; 
Spring  Blossoms,  Egghard;  Emperor  March  (4  hds.),  von 
Blon;  Intermezzo  from  Cavalleria  Rusticana  (4  hds.),  Mas¬ 
cagni;  La  Grace  (4  hds.),  Bohm;  Hunter’s  Horn,  Kor- 
natzki;  Ventre  a  Terre  (4  hds.),  Kowalski. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Blackmer. 

Emperor  March,  Op.  56  (4  hds.),  Franz  von  Blon;  May 
Breezes,  Op.  147,  No.  10  (4  hds.),  D.  Krug;  Simplicity 
Waltz,  Suter;  Picnic  in  the  Woods,  Op.  406,  No.  5  (4  hds.), 
Sartorio;  Birthday  Waltz,  Op.  7,  No.  1,  E.  Kreutzer;  Pleas¬ 
ures  of  Youth,  Renard;  A  May  Day  (4  hds.),  F.  G.  Rath- 
bun;  Fresh  Life,  Op.  38,  Spindler;  Fanfare,  from  “William 
Tell”  overture  (4  hds.),  Rossini;  Bubbling  Spring,  Op.  392, 
No.  4,  Spindler;  March  from  Capriccio  Brillante,  Op.  22 
(4  hds.),  F.  Mendelssohn;  Cathedral  Echoes,  Reverie,  Read; 
;In  the  Gondola,  Bendel;  Pluie  d'Etoiles,  Wachs;  March 
Heroique,  Op.  27,  No.  2  (4  hds.),  F.  Schubert. 

Advanced  Pupils  of  Mrs.  Forrest  Nixon. 

Fresh  Life,  Spindler;  To  the  Spring,  Grieg;  Simple  Con¬ 
fession,  Thome:  Silvery  Stars,  Bohm;  Overture  (8  hds.,  2 
pianos),  Boieldieu;  Spring  Song,  Liebling;  A  Night  in 
June  (6  hds.),  Sudds;  Awakening  of  the  Lion,  de  Kontski; 
Cradle  Song,  Gottschalk;  La  Scintillata,  Gaertner;  Invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Dance  (4  hds.),  Weber;  Harp  Eolienne,  Kruger; 
Last  Hope,  Gottschalk;  Titania,  Wely;  Caliph  of  Bagdad 
(4  hds.),  Boieldieu. 

Pupils  of  Ethelbert  Mooreski. 

Valse  Lente,  Tracy;  Lilliputian  Parade,  Ducelle;  Favorite, 
Bemis;  Bohmisches  Lied,  Aletter;  Rosleins  Heimweh, 
Heins;  Intermezzo,  Mascagni;  Gallant  First,  Brockenshire; 
Serenade,  Lanciani;  Spring  Voices,  Krogmann;  La  Czarine, 
Ganne;  Danse  Ecossaise,  Baker;  Nita,  Ducelle;  Melody  in 
F,  Rubinstein;  Song  of  the  Leaves,  Kern;  In  the  Swing, 
Fontaine;  Die  Blumenfee,  Heins;  La  Ballerine,  Dorn; 
La  Fleurette,  Wellesley;  Dance  of  the  Demon,  Holst;  But¬ 
terfly,  Merkel;  Barcarolle,  Spindler;  Toreador’s  Love  Song, 
Couchois;  Two  Juveniles  (4  hds.),  Burty;  Maypole  Dance 
(4  hds.),  Ashford;  Les  Sylphes  (4  hds.),  Bachman;  Valse 
Brillante  (4  hds.),  Moszkowski. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  J .  E.  Roberts. 

Overture,  “William  Tell”  (4  hds.),  Rossini;  Rosebud  Galop, 
Engelmann;  Valse  Pittoresque,  Fontaine;  Concert  Waltz, 
Rivd-King;  The  Mill,  Schnecker;  Le  Carrillon  (4  hds.), 
Ringuet;  In  the  Arena  (4  hds.),  Engelmann;  Twilight  Bells, 
Goerdeler;  Spring  Song,  Groenwald;  Rustle  of  Spring,  Sin- 
ding;  Rosebud  Schottische,  Engelmann;  Two  Juveniles  (4 
hds.),  Burty;  Valse  Aigresse,  Leschetizky;  By  the  Brook- 
side,  Tours;  Dance  of  the  Butterflies,  Egener;  Overture, 
"Barber  of  Seville”  (6  hds.),  Rossini. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  IF.  K.  Cone. 

Fanfare,  from  the  “William  Tell”  overture  (4  hds.),  Ros¬ 
sini;  Cradle  Song,  Op.  31,  No.  6,  Waddington;  A  Song  of 
Dreams  (song),  Hartwell-Jones ;  Andante  from  the  String 
Quartet  in  D  Minor,  Mozart;  Melody  of  Love,  Engelmann; 
Autumn  Fires  (song),  Bauman;  The  Song  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dour,  Raff;  Adieu  to  the  Piano,  Beethoven;  The  Harbor  of 
Dreams  (song),  Coverley;  Nocturne,  Read;  Fete  Champe- 
noise,  Op.  59,  Lebierre;  Pilgrim’s  Chorus,  “Tannhauser” 

(4  hds.),  Wagner. 

Pupils  of  Ella  and  Idumea  Moreton. 

Das  Morgenlicht  (4  hds.),  Gurlitt;  Merry  Romp  (4  hds.), 
Heller;  Goblin’s  Revelry,  Eilenberg;  Tarantella,  Valse, 
Schmoll;  March  Hongroise  (2  pianos,  8  hds.),  Liszt;  For¬ 
est  Brook,  Gurlitt;  Tarantella,  Op.  99,  No.  1,  Raff;  Al¬ 
ways  Cheerful,  Giese;  Invitation  to  the  Dance  (2  pianos), 
Weber;  By  the  Mountain  Spring,  Bohm;  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  Overture  (2  pianos),  Mendelssohn;  Spinning 
Song  from  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  Wagner-Liszt;  Im¬ 
promptu  No.  2,  Op.  90,  Schubert;  Schlummerlied  (2  pianos), 
Schumann;  On  the  Waters  Singing,  Schubert-Liszt;  At  the 
Spring,  Joseffy;  Le  Retour,  Bizet;  Hallelujah,  “Messiah” 

(2  pianos,  8  hds.),  Handel. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Keatley. 

Parade  Review  (2  pianos),  Engelmann;  Daisy  Chain 
Schottische,  Franklin;  In  the  Garden,  Franklin;  Skip¬ 
ping  Rope,  Brackett;  My  Lady  Dances,  Brackett;  Fond 
Memories,  Ziegler;  Rondo  (6  hds.),  Streabbog;  A  Little  Song 
of  Italy,  Sartorio;  Carnival  March,  Renard;  In  the  Rose  Gar¬ 
den,  Geibel;  Dance  of  the  Demon  (2  pianos),  Holst;  Swal¬ 
low's  Message,  Lange;  Spring  Showers,  Fink;  L’Argentine, 
Ketterer;  Thistle  Down  Caprice,  Phelps;  Fire  Fly,  de  Grau; 
Miserere  from  “Trovatore”  (2  pianos),  Arr.  Krug;  Twitter¬ 
ing  of  Birds,  Billema;  L’Adieu,  Nocturne,  Favarger;  Polish 
Dance,  Schwarwenka;  With  My  Thoughts,  Geibel;  La  Scin¬ 
tilla,  Gottschalk;  My  Desert  Queen  (song),  Hartwell-Jones; 
Mazurka,  Op.  259,  No.  2,  Bohm;  Serenade,  Koelling;  Over¬ 
ture,  “William  Tell”  (2  pianos),  Rossini. 

Pupils  of  Ellen  A.  Eewins. 

An  Hour  with  Beethoven:  Biography  in  Childhood 
Rhymes;  Duet  from  Second  and  Third  Symphony;  Polacca 
(aus  der  “Serenade”);  Story  about  Beethoven;  Romance; 
Melody;  Menuetto;  Faithfu’  Johnnie  (song);  Menuetto  from 
Septet,  Op.  20  (4  hds.);  Sonata  Pathetique;  Menuet;  Turkish 
March  from  the  “Ruins  of  Athens”  (4  hds.). 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Keyport. 

Promenade,  Ringuet;  Rustic  Dance,  Schnecker;  Sonata, 
No.  9,  First  Movement,  Mozart;  Briar  Rose  Waltz,  Hamer; 
Fascination  Waltz,  Wachs;  Vision,  Jensen;  Traumerei, 
Schumann;  The  Return,  Bizet;  Toy  Symphony,  Haydn. 

Pupils  of  R.  A.  Lawson. 

Fantaisie  de  Concert,  Lefgbure-Wely ;  Menuet  (Colum¬ 
bine),  Delahaye;  Am  Wasserfall,  Spindler;  Mazurka,  Op. 
67,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Grillen,  Schumann;  Mazurka  No.  2, 
Staynor;  Valse  Arabesque,  Lack;  Chanson  Hongroise,  Du¬ 
pont;  Amaryllis,  Loeschhorn;  Kamennoi-Ostrow,  Rubin¬ 
stein;  Le  Papillon,  Lavallee;  Rigaudon,  Raff;  Impromptu, 
Op.  29,  Chopin;  Octave  Intermezzo,  Leschetizky;  Si  j’etais 
oiseau,  Henselt;  Staccato  Etude,  Rubinstein. 

Pupils  of  E.  W.  Linn. 

Arioso  Espressivo,  Op.  114,  No.  1,  Lange;  Impromptu,  Op. 
142,  No.  3,  Schubert;  Mazurka,  Op.  151,  No.  3,  Aletter;  Jolly 
Peasant,  Op.  68,  No.  10,  Schumann;  Mountain  Greeting,  Op. 
486,  No.  11,  Hummel;  Chanson  d’Enfant,  Guilmant;  Conso¬ 
lation,  Mendelssohn;  Petite  Valse,  Op.  3,  No.  3,  Liebling; 
Heart  Leaves,  Op.  8,  No.  4,  Wandelt;  Love  Song,  Gurlitt; 
The  Alpine  Hunter,  Wenzel;  Serenata,  Moszkowski;  An- 
dantino,  Op.  77,  Kiel;  Erotik,  Op.  43,  No.  5,  Grieg;  Hun¬ 
garian  Dance,  No.  7,  Brahms;  Scherzo  from  Sonata,  Op.  2, 
No.  3,  Beethoven;  Melodie,  Op.  8,  No.  3,  Paderewski;  An¬ 
dante  from  Sonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2,  Beethoven;  Natha  Valse, 
Op.  51,  No.  4,  Tchaikovsky;  Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  1,  Chopin; 
Impromptu  Mazurka,  Op.  302,  No.  4,  Bohm. 

Novelties  by  Pupils  of  the  American  Violin  School,  Chicago. 

Mazurka  Chevaleresque,  Shelley;  Concerto,  first  move¬ 
ment — Allegro  Risoluto,  Op.  20,  Sinigaglia;  Scherzo  Capric- 
cioso,  Ondricek;  Rondinetto,  Karel  Kadner;  Polonaise  de 
Concert,  Op.  25,  Karbulka;  Concerto,  second  and  third 
movements,  Adagio,  Allegro  Vivace,  Sinigaglia. 


HOME  NOTES. 


The  opera  class  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 
New  York  City,  will  be  in  charge  of  Eugene  Dufriche,  bari¬ 
tone,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  S.  Coleridge-Taylor  Choral  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  give  two  concerts  in  honor  of  the  composer 
whose  name  the  society  bears,  November  16th  and  17th, 
and  one  in  Baltimore,  November  18th.  The  chorus,  which  is 
composed  of  200  singers  of  the  negro  race,  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  John  T.  Layton.  The  soloists  will  be  H.  T.  Bur¬ 
leigh,  of  New  York  composer-baritone;  Madame  Estella 
Pinckney  Clough,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  J.  Arthur  Free¬ 
man,  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Blumenschein,  of  Dayton,  O.,  completed  in 
September  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  service  as  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  the  Third  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  city. 

A  faculty  concert  of  the  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Conservatory 
of  Music  was  held  October  4th.  A  chorus  of  20  voices  as¬ 
sisted. 

A  lecture,  “Life  in  Art  and  Art  in  Life,”  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  at  the 
Chicago  Piano  College,  October  14th. 

An  organ  recital  was  given  at  the  Broad  Street  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  October  5th,  by  Russell  King 
Miller,  of  the  Conservatory  faculty,  Mr.  H.  T.  Moulton, 
bass,  assisted. 


A  Wing  Style.  45  Other  Styles  to  Select  From. 


THE 

WING  PIANO. 

“For  36  Years  a  Standard  Piano.” 

Sold  from  the  Factory  at  Wholesale  Price. 

Save  from  $100  to  $200. 

We  make  the  Wing  Piano  and  sell  it  ourselves.  It 
goes  direct  from  our  factory  to  your  home.  We  do  not 
employ  any  agents  or  salesmen  and  do  not  sell  through 
dealers  or  retail  stores.  When  you  buy  the  Wing  Piano 
you  pay  the  wholesale  price.  Our  profit  is  small  because 
we  sell  thousands  of  pianos  yearly.  Most  retail  stores 
sell  no  more  than  twelve  to  twenty  pianos  yearly,  and 
must  charge  from  $100  to  $200  profit  on  each  ;  they  can¬ 
not  help  it. 

Teachers  and  Musicians. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  have  a  special  plan  for  teachers,  musicians  and 
piano  tuners,  by  means  of  which  they  may  earn  a  piano 
or  a  cash  premium,  by  doing  some  work  for  us  without 
interfering  with  their  regular  duties. 

Sent  on  Trial.  We  Pay  Freight. 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

We  will  send  any  Wing  Piano  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  on  trial.  We  pay  freight  in  advance,  and 
do  not  ask  for  any  advance  payment  or  deposit.  If  the 
piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  twenty  days’  trial  in  your 
home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  expense.  You  pay 
us  nothing  unless  you  keep  the  piano.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you.  Old  instruments  taken 
in  exchange.  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Instrumental  Attachment 

imitates  perfectly  the  tones  of  the  mandolin,  guitar, 
harp,  zither  and  banjo.  Music  written  for  these  instru¬ 
ments  with  and  without  piano  accompaniment,  can  be 
played  just  as  perfectly  by  a  single  player  on  the  piano 
as  though  rendered  by  an  orchestra.  Included  in  all 
Wing  Pianos  free,  but  can  be  omitted  if  desired. 


New  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  Detroit,  are  William  Lavin,  tenor,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dezso  Nemes,  violinists. 

We  have  received  the  year  book  of  the  choir  of  the  first 
M.  E.  Church,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Mr.  T.  Henry  Smith,  or¬ 
ganist  and  choirmaster.  The  choir  numbers  fifty-one  mem¬ 
bers,  and  is  a  musical  society  which  gives  its  services 
to  the  church  without  remuneration,  the  organization  being 
practically  self-supporting. 

A  series  of  organ  recitals  has  been  arranged  for  the 
St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  by  the  or¬ 
ganist,  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Thompson,  assisted  by  Mr.  William 
G.  Simpson,  tenor. 

A  concert  by  the  faculty  of  the  Mansfield,  Pa.,  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  H.  I.  Cogswell,  director,  was  given 
September  16th.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  work  of  this 
school  is  the  course  for  supervisors  of  music  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Guilmant  Organ  School,  New  York  City,  William 
C.  Carl  director,  opened  for  the  season,  October  11th. 

Miss  Mabel  Flanagan,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Ida  Hagerty, 
gave  a  song  recital,  at  Austin,  Texas,  September  2d. 

Tiie  Jagy  School  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  started 
a  series  of  public  rehearsals  every  Friday  evening,  to 
which  visitors  are  welcome  without  special  invitation. 

The  ninth  recital  of  the  Progressive  Music  Club  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  was  given  August  12th. 

The  Chicago  Madrigal  Club,  Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger,  con¬ 
ductor,  made  its  second  annual  tour  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau,  giving  thirteen  con¬ 
certs  in  cities  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 


In  36  Years  Over  38,000  Pianos. 

We  refer  to  over  38,000  satisfied  purchasers  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  Wing  Pianos  are  guaranteed 
for  twelve  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action,  work¬ 
manship  or  material. 

Prominent  Colleges  and  Schools  all  over  the  United 
States  use  and  recommend  the  Wing  Piano. 

You  Need  This  Book 

if  you  are  interested  in  pianos.  A  book — not  a  catalogue 
— that  gives  you  all  the  information  possessed  by  experts. 
It  makes  the  selection  of  a  piano  easy.  It  is  the  only 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  over  100 
pages,  the  largest  book  of  its  kind  published,  and  is 
named  “The  Book  of  Complete  Information  About 
Pianos.”  We  send  it  free  to  any  one  writing  to  the 
address  below.  Write  for  it. 

WINQ  &  SON. 

353-384  West  Thirteenth  Street, 

New  York  City. 
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THE  BEST  COMPOSITIONS  FROM 
THE  GREATEST  MASTERS 

MASTER  PIECES 

FOR  THE  PIANO 
PRICE,  $1.00 

- - ;HIS  COLLECTION  is  unequaled  in  variety  and  value  j 

I  of  material,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  entire  ground  of 
the  classic  and  romantic  schools  in  pianoforte  literature. 

J  Each  piece  is  a  celebrated  recital  or  concert  number 
in  general  use.  There  are  in  all  twenty-five  pieces, 
beginning  with  the  celebrated  Fugue  in  D  major  by  Bach,  and 
ending  with  the  Wagner-Brassin  “Magic  Fire”  Music,  and 
including  celebrated  sonata  movements  by  Beethoven,  standard 
numbers  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Schubert,  classics  by  Handel, 
Hivdn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  together  with  such  gems  as 
Rubinstein's  “  Kammenoi  Ostrow  ”  and  Gottschalk’s  “  Last 
Hope,”  also  two  original  compositions  by  Liszt. 

It  is  an  attractive  volume  of  sheet  music  size,  handsomely 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  containing  128  pages  of  music. 

This  work  was  compiled  and  published  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  volume  of  difficult  piano  music  for  concert  use.  All  the 
pieces  have  been  carefully  revised  and  edited  by  various  eminent 
musicians. 

THEO.  PRESSER 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 


HERE’S  A  RICH  FIELD 
Be  Independent  a.nd  Your  Own  Employer 

l^E  successfully  teach 
the  profession  of 
Piano  Tuning 

BY  MAIL 

by  a  new  scientific  method. 
The  course  includes  action 
regulating,  voicing,  fine 
repairing,  etc.,  with  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  each 
student.  We  are  the  origi¬ 
nal  teachers  of  Piano 
Tuning  by  mail,  and  inventors  of  the  TUNE-A.PHONE,  an 
instrument  by  which  any  one  who  can  hear  can  set  the  equal 
temperament.  We  have  the  indorsements  of  Ministers,  Public 
School  Superintendents.  Universities,  Colleges,  Piano  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  hundreds  of  successful  graduates.  In  these  days  of 
competition  and  uncertainty  it  is  wise  to  fortify  one’s  self  by 
learning  a  profession  which  can  be  turned  into  money  any  time  or 
any  place  in  the  civilized  world  at  an  hour’s  notice.  Write  to-day 
for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 

NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 


1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HANDBOOK  OF  MUSIC 

By  OTTO  EBEL.  Price,  75c. 

Containing  3000  Musical  Terms  and  Concise  Biographies 
of  1800  Musicians. 


THE  METRONOME  AND  1T5  USE 

By  OTTO  EBEL.  Price,  30c. 

A  Valuable  Treatise  regarding  the  Proper  Use  of  the  Metronome. 


WOMEN  COMPOSERS  AND  THEIR  WORKS 

Price,  60c. 

A  Complete  Cyclopaedia  of  400  Women  Composers,  with  exhaustive 
Analytical  Reviews. 


CHANDLER-HELD  MUSIC  CO. 

439  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  SONG 

The  Words  by  Henry  Kirk  White  (1804);  The  Music  by 
Robert  Goldbeck 

New  illustration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  title.  _ 

In  very  handsome  heavy  binding — 25  cts.,  express-paid 
Suitable  for  church,  concert,  and  private  performance.  Do  not 
fail  to  place  your  order  at  once.  Address  the 

MELODY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mfi> 


How  to  Play  in  Public  Without  Being  Nervous 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN 

PRICE,  12  CENTS.  By  mail,  io  cents  (silver)  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
COMPANION  TO  THE  ABOVE: 

Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Practice 

PRICE,  27  CENTS.  By  mail,  25  cents  (silver!  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  ‘  How  to  Secure  a  Musical  Education.” 

Send  U.  S.  silver  and  stamps.  Address 

MADAME  A.  PVPIN,  Statiorv  "  O,”  New  York  City 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING 

If  you  have  talent  make  it  earn  $1.00  an  hour.  Services  needed 
everywhere.  We  give  a  thorough  college  course  by  mail  and 
guarantee  success  or  refund  tuition  in  full.  Forty  years’ 
experience.  You  cannot  regret  having  acquired  this  delightful 
profession.  Our  tree  prospectus  will  interest  you. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 


W  m.  F.  Fell  Company 
PRINTERS 


Book,  Catalogue 
and  Job  Work 


Nos.  1220-1224  Sansom  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


203  Music  Ha^ll 


B&.ttle  Creek.  Mich. 
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RUILDERTOF  TUBUl^lR-PNEUMXnC 
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THE  BENTLEY  PIANO  stands  unrivaled  as 
the  best  piano  made  in  the  United  States  for  its 
price.  It  is  a  handsomely  cased  piano,  pleasing 
the  m*ost  fastidious  in  its  beauty  of  design. 

It  will  last  for  a  life  time.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and 
powerful.  It  sings  its  way  into  the  hearts  of ’all  its 
hearers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  piano, 
please  write  me  direct  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

”  T>.  BENTLEY,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


Every  Musician  and  Musical  Student  should  have  the  Two 
Valuable  Music  Collections  Just  I’ublished : 

T0NE=  PICTURE  PIANO  STUDIES  FOR 
EXPRESSION  and 
ENCORE  VOCAL  ALBUM 

Both  by  Francis  M  Paine  Price,  $1.00  for  Each 

Introductory  Pi  ice  until  January  ist,  Each  25  Cents  Postpaid, 
if  The  Etude  is  mentioned.  Published  by 

HODGDON  MUSIC  CO.,  No.  144  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Better  Location 
than  Yours 


would  be  in  the  hand  of  Manatee,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  or  Florida 


AND  WF  CAN  PROVF  IT 


RITE  for  a  copy  of  the  special  South¬ 
ern  edition  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Magazine,  which  is  superbly  illus¬ 
trated  and  contains  hundreds  of 
specific  opportunities  for  profitable 
investment  in  the  South,  and  points 
out  a  desirable  location  for  you,  it  matters  not  what 
your  occupation.  A  list  of  orange  groves,  banana 
plantations,  truck  and  fruit  farms  for  sale,  will  also 
be  forwarded  if  desired. 


J.  W.  WHITE 

General  Industrial  Agent 
PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Seaboard  Air  Eine  Railway 

PIANO  TEACHERS 

All  Piano  Teachers  will  receive  information 
to  their  decided  advantage  by  sending  full 
name  and  address  to 

GE1BEL  &  LEHMAN 

1226  Arch  Street  =====  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BY  FRANCIS  H.  MORTON. 

Now,  as  I  journeyed  along,  the  late  afternoon  sun 
shining  down  with  much  heat,  there  appeared  before 
me  a  small  wicket  gate,  having  the  words  “Good¬ 
will”  upon  it,  and  beyond  it  was  an  uncommonly 
beautiful  garden.  Here  and  there  were  seats  almost 
hidden  in  the  cool  shade  of  overhanging  trees,  and 
around  all  ran  a  tasteful  little  border,  in  which  one 
seemed  to  discern  the  word  “Modesty.”  One,  in 
whom  I  recognized  an  old  friend,  reclining  in  one  of 
these  seats,  perceived  me  as  I  stood  at  the  gate  ad¬ 
miring  the  scene,  and  greeting  me,  inquired  if  I 
would  be  pleased  to  make  the  nearer  acquaintance 
of  her  flowers. 

“Indeed,  nothing  will  please  me  better.” 

“Come  then,  and  rest  a  while — you  must  be  tired?” 

“I  am  a  little  fatigued  by  my  long  walk — but  how 
interesting  all  this  is!  Surely  it  must  be  a  great 
trouble  to  keep  things  in  such  good  order?”  ’ 

“0  no!”  said  she,  “I  have  two 
faithful  gardeners,  who  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  serve  me,  but  without 
whom  I  should  fare  ill  indeed!” 

“Will  you  tell  me  their 
names?  I  may  have  need  of 
them  too.” 

“Well,  they  call  themselves 
Watchfulness  and  Precision. 
Formerly,  however,  I  had  an¬ 
other,  “Hesitation,”  but  al¬ 
though  he  was  anxious  to  please 
me,  he  sometimes  actually  left 
a  weed  and  destroyed  the  flower!  After  some  trouble 
I  got  rid  of  him.” 

“Then  you  have  no  occasion  to  speak  harshly  to 
these  faithful  workers?” 

“Never,  they  know  how  I  love  my  garden,  and 
enjoy  with  all  my  heart  the  beautiful  and  delicate 
blooms  fostered  by  their  care;  they  know  I  would 
gladly  hire  more  gardeners  if  necessary;  so  they 
serve  me  right  valiantly!” 

“Have  you  any  favorite  flowers?” 

“Well — yes;  but  they  are  all  beautiful,  and,  in 
fancy,  I  weave  a  little  story  round  every  one;  and, 
do  you  know,  this  makes  them  seem  more  to  me — 
I  seem  to  see  farther  still  into  their  soft  radiance.” 

Here  we  heard  voices  at  the 
gate  behind  us,  and  turning, 
saw  three  weary-looking  travel¬ 
ers  gazing  with  longing  eyes  at 
the  garden  with  its  shady  seats 
and  restful  atmosphere.  I  asked 
if  she  would  have  me  send  them 
away.  “How  can  I  be  so  un¬ 
kind?  No,  let  them  come  in  and 
enjoy  the  flowers  with  me  if 
they  will.  Why,  they  are  friends 
of  mine!”  I  did  her  bidding, 
and  shortly  they  were  listening 
to  some  “flower  stories.” 

Never  shall  I  forget  their  looks  of  delight  as  they 
proceeded  from  flower  to  flower.  Yet  there  were 
some  dainty,  delicate  little  blooms  which  they  all 
viewed  in  silent  admiration.  After  the  three  had 
been  shown  around,  they  departed,  and  my  kind 
friend  rejoined  me. 

“I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  let  them  go  without  seeing 
some  of  these,  for  I  like  to  share  my  enjoyment  with 
others  who  can  appreciate  what  is  here.  I  must  not 
keep  so  lovely  a  garden  for  myself  only — that  would 
be  selfish.” 

“Did  it  not  take  considerable  time  to  cultivate  all 
this?” 

“Verily;  and  it  was,  indeed,  hard  work  for  me  at 
first.  Again  and  again  was  I  discouraged  at  the 
weeds  growing  up  on  all  sides,  almost  choking  the 
flowers;  but  an  aged  acquaintance,  called  Enthusi¬ 
asm  (I  seldom  see  him  about,  now)  encouraged  and 
helped  me  so  much.  In  fact,  I  can  feel  his  strong 
influence  still.  Then  I  got  my  other  two  men  to 
work,  and  began  to  make  progress,  slowly  yet  surely. 
Here  is  the  result. 
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Yes — the  result — bringing  gladness  to  the  hearts 
of  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  pass  that  way,  and 
who  shall  say  what  delight  to  the  fair  gardener, 
when,  with  a  last,  long  look  around,  she  accompanied 
me  to  the  gate,  while  the  setting  sun  threw  his  fad¬ 
ing  glories  about  us — about  her — in  gracious  bene- 
dection ! 


What  did  Liszt  say  of  Schubert’s  “First  Waltzes?” 
“Ye  are  like  dainty  little  flowers  floating  about  a 
handbreadth  above  the  earth.”  What  a  beautiful 
simile ! 


A  LESSON  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 


BY  HELENA  MAGUIRE. 


Once  upon  a  time  this  happened  in  a  conservatory 
studio.  I  had  been  teaching  a  class  of  three  girls 
(beginners)  to  hold  to  the  student  position  of  the 
hand,  insisting  with  might  and  main  that  the  hand 
and  wrist  remain  in  repose,  while  the  finger  struck 
from  the  first  or  knuckle  joint. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  myself  practicing  exer¬ 
cises  for  an  extremely  relaxed  wrist,  and  in  prac¬ 
ticing  scales,  finger  exercises,  and  melodies  had 
caused  the  wrist  to  “give  way”  immediately  upon 
the  fingers’  coming  in  contact  with  the  key,  letting 
it  fall  as  low  as  it  would. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  one  of  my  pupils 
played  a  melody  in  a  particularly  wooden  manner, 
and  I  sat  down  to  show  her  how  it  should  sound. 
The  other  two  pupils  left  their  blackboard  work  to 
listen,  and  I  began  to  play,  my  practice  for  a  supple 
wrist  unconsciously  manifesting  itself  in  a  hand 
that  rose  and  fell  with  the  melody  as  the  finger 
tips  clung  to  the  keys. 

I  was  greatly  enjoying  the  tone  I  was  bringing 
forth  when  a  horrific  exclamation  burst  simultane¬ 
ously  from  my  two  older  pupils — “Oh  Miss  M.!  Your 
wrist!  Your  hand!  It’s  going  awfully!”  I  stopped, 
and  number  three,  a  9-year-old,  rocked  her  head  and 
said  sagely:  “Now,  my  mamma  uses  her  hands  just 
that  way,  and  if  it’s  right  for  my  mamma  to  play 
that  way,  and  for  my  teacher  to  play  that  way, 
then” — she  paused  a  bit  only  to  finish  up  with  a 
little  rush,  “then  I  don’t  see  why  it  isn’t  right  for 
me  to  play  that  way,  too!” 

Of  course,  I  had  hasty  recourse  to  the  old  saw: 
“When  you  are  as  old  as  your  mamma  and  me  you 
may  do  as  we  do;  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  best 
for  you  to  do  as  we  say.”  But  I  had  been  fairly 
caught  nevertheless,  and  it  taught  me  to  remember 
to  get  my  tonal  effects  from  student  position  when 
illustrating  for  the  enlightenment  of  students. 


“Parsifal”  was  given  in  Boston,  Mass.,  sixteen  per¬ 
formances  beginning  October  17th. 

Colonne,  the  French  conductor,  has  been  engaged  for 
twenty  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg. 

An  English  paper  says  that  $50,000  has  been  given  for  a 
new  organ  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral. 

Friedrich  v.  Wickede,  a  well-known  German  com¬ 
poser,  died  in  Mecklenburg,  in  September,  aged  71  years. 

Alois  Pennarini,  from  the  Hamburg  Opera,  is  to  sing 
the  title  r61e  in  “Parsifal”  for  the  Savage  Opera  Company. 

A  congress  of  music  teachers  was  held  in  Berlin,  Oc¬ 
tober  6th  to  8th,  under  the  presidency  of  Xaver  Schar- 
wenka. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  will  continue  its 
policy  of  engaging  "guest”  conductors  for  its  sixteen  con¬ 
certs  this  season. 

The  Amati  violoncello  used  by  the  late  virtuoso  Griitz- 
macher  in  Dresden  has  been  purchased  by  a  Hamburg 
musician  for  $6500. 

The  box  office  receipts  for  Alexandre  Guilmant’s  organ 
recitals  at  the  World’s  Fair  reached  nearly  $1000.  The 
price  of  admission  was  25  cents. 

It  is  announced  that  Liza  Lehmann  is  writing  a  light 
opera  on  the  subject  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  David 
Bispham  is  to  appear  in  the  title  r61e. 


THE  ETUDE 


Henri  Marteau,  the  violinist,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  in  chief  of  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
He  is  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  violin  department. 

The  students  attending  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
which  is  subsidized  by  the  City  of  London,  paid  in  fees 
last  year  $142,250.  There  are  125  teachers  in  the  school. 

An  inscription  to  the  English  musician,  sometimes  called 
the  first  contrapuntist,  John  Dunstable,  who  died  in  1453, 
was  unveiled,  October  8th,  In  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook. 

It  is  announced  that  Paderewski  returns  to  Europe  from 
Australia  by  way  of  the  United  States.  He  will  land  in 
San  Francisco  in  December,  and  will  give  fifty  concerts  in 
this  country. 

Leo  Stern,  ’cellist  who  played  in  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  in  years  past,  died  recently  in  London.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Suzanne  Adams,  the  distinguished 
operatic  singer. 

The  advance  sale  of  season  tickets  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  was  very  large.  These 
concerts  will  be  given  in  the  new  hall  built  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lemare,  organist  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  has  resigned,  the  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  climate  is  too  severe  for  his  wife.  -  The  resignation  is 
to  take  effect  early  in  1905. 

An  English  exchange  says  that  Siegfried  Ochs,  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  Choir,  of  Berlin,  held  117  choral  re¬ 
hearsals  before  a  certain  performance  of  Beethoven’s  Mass 
in  D.  English  and  American  societies  take  note. 

According  to  published  statistics  there  were  8541  visit¬ 
ors  to  the  Bayreuth  Wagner  Festival  this  season.  The 
United  States  furnished  the  largest  foreign  contingent,  721 
persons,  174  registering  from  New  York  City;  Great  Britain 
sent  654,  France  340. 

A  Venetian  musician,  Jacopo  Taboga,  claims  to  have 
found,  among  a  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  bought 
in  Switzerland,  a  hitherto  unknown  nocturne  by  Chopin. 
It  will  be  the  twentieth,  and  as  he  thinks  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  master’s  compositions  in  this  style. 

A  critic  who  was  present  at  the  first  performance  of 
“Tristan  und  Isolde”  at  Munich,  says  that  the  new  mov¬ 
able  cover  to  the  orchestra  worked  admirably  and  made 
possible  an  astonishing  variety  of  orchestral  effects  between 
the  pianissimos  of  the  covered  band  and  the  fortissimos 
when  it  was  uncovered. 

More  than  600,000  persons  attended  the  concerts  given  in 
London  last  season  by  the  Sunday  League.  The  sittings 
cost  from  6  to  50  cents,  yet  the  receipts  exceeded  expenses, 
the  surplus  being  devoted  to  various  poor  funds.  The  pro¬ 
grams  included  works  by  Tchaikovsky,  Schubert,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Wagner,  Handel,  Sullivan,  Edward  German,  and 
many  old  English  ballads. 

A  report  from  Paris  says  that  the  Italian  music  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sonzogno  intends  to  arrange  for  a  great  Italian 
opera  season  in  the  French  capital,  during  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  of  the  young  Italian  school  of  composers  will 
be  introduced  to  the  Parisians.  He  is  in  position  to  do 
this  since  it  is  due  to  his  prize  competitions  that  the  best 
of  the  new  operas  have  been  written.  The  season  is  to  be 
from  May  1  to  June  15,  1905. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  United  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the 
Detroit  United  Railway  system,  offers  a  prize  of  $200  for  a 
suitable  “Trolley  Song,”  text  and  music.  •  The  idea  is  to 
symbolize  the  great  field  of  electric  transportation.  Three 
well-known  local  musicians  will  be  the  judges.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  all,  residents  of  any  State  or  nations  of 
any  country.  Further  information  can  be  secured  from 
Mr.  John  H.  Fry,  Detroit  United  Railway,  12  Woodward 
Avenue. 

The  decision  in  the  Scottish  courts  by  which  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  church  which  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  church  service  comes  into  possession 
of  all  church  properties,  may  result  in  the  dismissal  of 
a  number  of  organists.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins, 
the  famous  blind  organist  and  composer,  of  Glasgow,  may 
accept  the  position  of  city  organist  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  The  organ  in  the  Town  Hall  is  one  of  the  large 
organs  of  the  world. 

The  Missouri  State  Music  Teachers’  Association  held  its 
convention  this  year  jointly  with  the  National  Music 
Teachers’  Association  at  the  World’s  Fair  Grounds  June 
28th  to  July  1st,  inclusive.  The  officers  for  next  year  are 
as  follows:  Pres.,  Mr.  T.  Carl  Whitmer,  of  Columbia;  Sec.- 
Treas.,  Mr.  Horace  P.  Dibble,  of  St.  Louis;  Chairman  Pro¬ 
gram  Com.,  Mrs.  Nellie  Allen-Hessenbruch,  of  St.  Louis; 
Chairman  Auditing  Com.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rodgers,  of  Joplin; 
Chairman  Ex.  Com.  Mr.  W.  L.  Calhoun,  of  Carthage; 
Chairman  Local  Com.,  Mr.  Walter  F.  McElroy,  of  Carthage; 
Chairman  Composition  Com.,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  place  of  meeting  for  1905  will  be  Carthage,  Mo. 

A  new  portrait  of  J.  S.  Bach  has  been  discovered  in 
Mainz,  an  oil  portrait  in  good  preservation.  It  differs  from 
the  portraits  generally  known  in  some  particulars.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  full,  rounded  features  of  Hausmann’s  portrait 
it  shows  them  sharply  cut  and  strongly  marked.  Around 
the  mouth  and  the  nose  lie  deep  folds  which,  far  from  ex¬ 
pressing  simple  amiability,  convey  the  impression  of  keen 
energy  and  steadfast  virility.  The  eyes,  which  are  very 
carefully  painted,  look  out  from  under  heavy,  overhanging 
brows,  somewhat  drawn  together  in  the  fashion  character¬ 
istic  of  thinkers  of  the  first  rank.  Dignity  and  intellectual 
power  are  characteristic  of  this  portrait,  by  a  painter  whose 
name  is,  as  yet,  unknown. 

Competition  for  the  Rubinstein  prize  will  take  place 
in  Paris  next  year.  This  competition  is  held,  every  five 
years,  in  one  of  the  four  cities:  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Paris,  Berlin.  There  are  two  prizes,  one  for  composers, 
the  other  for  pianists,  $1000  each;  yet  both  prizes  can 
be  secured  by  the  same  person.  Only  men  are  allowed  to 
compete,  and  they  must  be  between  20  and  26  years  of  age. 
The  test  for  pianists  requires  the  playing  of  one  of  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  concertos  with  orchestra;  a  prelude  and  fugue  in 
four  parts  by  Bach,  an  andante  or  adagio  by  Haydn  or 
Mozart;  one  of  the  following  Beethoven  sonatas,  Op.  78,  81, 
90,  101,  108,  109,  110,  111;  a  mazurka,  nocturne,  or  ballade 
by  Chopin;  one  or  two  selections  from  the  “Phantasie- 
stucke”  or  “Kreisleriana”  by  Schumann;  an  etude  by 
Liszt. 

The  composer  must  produce  a  concertstuck  for  piano  and 
orchestra;  a  sonata  for  piano,  solo,  or  with  accompaniment 
of  stringed  instruments;  some  short  pieces  for  the  piano. 
These  compositions  must  be  performed  by  the  composer. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Finest  Collection  of 

VIOLINS 

in  America 

Nearly  one  thousand  fine 
instruments  are  now  being 
offered  at  a  special  sale. 
Every  violinist  and  every 
violin  student  should  write 
for  the  list.  A  genuine  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  fine  violin  may  be 
obtained  from  this  collection. 


Write  for  List  to 

LYON  &  HEALY 


39  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Keep  your  Music 
J^icely  "Bound 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  have  it  torn,  ragged,  and  hard  to  find. 


has  a  flexible  cover — sheet  music  size — that  can  be  easily 
rolled  ;  will  save  the  edges  of  your  music  and  make  your 
collection  look  neat  and  attractive  always. 

It  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  gummed  stubs  to  hold 
64  pages  of  music,  and  when  you  have  once  pasted  them 
they  are  where  you  can  find  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

E* )ery  Music  CT eacher  and  Student 
tv  ill  recognize  the  -Value  o_f  this  "Binder 

IT  IS  A  MUSIC,  TIME,  MONEY.  AND  MIND  SAVER. 

Ask  for  THE  KIMSEY  GUMMED  STUB  FLAT  OPEN 
MUSIC  BINDER  at  your  music  store;  or,  we  will  send 
it  to  you  on  receipt  of  price. 

Heavy  Paper  Cover,  25  cts.  Extra  Heavy  Paper  Cover,  35  cts. 
Cloth  Cover,  50  cts. 

WM.  SCA.TCHA'RD ,  J'R. 

500  Odd  Fellobus  Temple.  "PHIL  A  "DEL  "PH  I  A. 


WALKER  BROS. 

Engravers  and  Printers  of  Professional 
and  Business  Stationery 

CARDS,  INVITATIONS 

AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

50  Hand-Engraved  Visiting  Cards 
and  Plate,  75  Cents,  postpaid 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

108  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Hahn  Violin  School 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Weightman  Bldg.,  1524  Chestnut  St. 

FREDERICK  E.  HAHN,  Principal 
CONCERT  VIOLINIST  and  TEACHER 

( Late  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra ) 

Pupils  will  receive  a  thorough  training  in  the  art  of  Violin 
Playing,  Mr.  Hahn  having  associated  with  him  able  assist¬ 
ants,  who  will  take  charge  of  all  beginners.  These,  however, 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hahn  until  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  tinder  his  personal  tuition. 

Private  and  class  instruction.  Orchestra  class  will  begin  Oct.  1st 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER 
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PREMIUMS  for  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


By  securing  a  few  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE  any  person,  young  or  old,  can  make 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  APPROPRIATE  PRESENTS. 

Obtaining  subscriptions  for  THE  ETUDE  is  not  like  securing  orders  for  other 
journals.  It  requires  no  'special  training  or  ability  and  has  no  competition. 

THE  ETVDE  Secures  Subscriptions  for  Itself 

when  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  in  the  least  interested  in  music. 

Send  for  our  New  Special  Pla^n  and  learn  how  we  make  it  possible  for  you  to  Easily  earn  any  of  the 
premiums  listed  below. 

Get  an  Early  Start.  Write  To-day.  Free  Sample  Copies  to  Assist  You. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  (partial  list) 


FREE  for  Stated  Number  of  Subscriptions. 


Price 

1-CUT  GLASS  DISH . $3.00 

FREE  for  THREE  Subscriptions. 

1-SILK  UMBRELLA .  3.50 

FREE  for  FOUR  Subscriptions. 

1-PAIR  OPERA  GLASSES  ....  4.00 

FREE  for  FIVE  Subscriptions. 

1-CUT  GLASS  WATER  BOTTLE  .  5.00 


Price 

1-LADIES’  CHATELAINE  WATCH  .  $8.00 

FREE  for  EIGHT  Subscriptions. 

1— PARLOR.  CHAIR— mahogany  .  .  10.00 

FREE  for  TEN  Subscriptions. 

1-MUSIC  CABINET . 13.50 

FREE  for  FOURTEEN  Subscriptions. 

1-LADIES’  DESK  . 15.00 

FREE  for  FIFTEEN  Subscriptions. 


FREE  for  SIX  Subscriptions. 

All  sent  by  Express  or  Freight. 


OUR.  PREMIUM  LIST  also  includes:  Mus:c  and  Music  Books,  Musical  Instruments, 
Fountain  Pens,  Music  Rolls,  Pocket  Books,  Card  Cases,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Premium 

C^t^logue. 


By  our  system  we  are  able  to  accurately  give  you  credit  for  every  subscription  received  through  your  efforts.  Any 
person  failing  to  secure  the  exact  number  of  subscriptions  required  for  a  specified  article  can  obtain  the  premium  desired 
by  paying  the  difference,  based  on  cost  price,  in  cash. 

All  premiums  sent  by  mail  are  prepaid.  When  sent  by  express  or  freight  the  receiver  pays  the  charges. 

Our  terms  are  strictly  in  advance.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by  Post-Office  or  Express  Money  Orders, 
Bank  drafts,  or,  if  all  of  these  are  impossible,  by  Registered  Letter.  Never  send  silver  through  the  mail.  Make  all  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  order  of,  and  address  all  communications  to, 

THEO.  PRESSER,  Publisher 

1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DO  Y0  V  WANT 


Original,  Characteristic,  Easy-to-Play 

=  M  ARCHES?  = 

If  so,  look  carefully  over  this  list  of  a  **  round  dozen  n  of 
the  best  MARCHES  and  TWO-STEPS  ever  written. 

We  have  selected  from  our  large  catalogue  what  we  believe  to  be  our  very  best  Marches. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  readers  of  THE  ETUDE:  We  will  send  any  3  for 
60  cents,  6  for  $1.00,  or  the  whole  dozen  for  $1.90,  postpaid. 


THE  BORDERLAND,  by  Raphael 

Fassett . 60c. 

or  picturesque  scenes  of  life  on  the  plains,  mysterious 
sounds  of  night,  cowboy  yells  and  dances,  galloping 
ponies — all  are  vividly  brought  out.  While  essentially  a 
characteristic,  it  is  admirably  suited  and  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  either  for  the  concert  or  dance 
program. 

PRINCESS  POCAHONTAS,  by 

Richmond  Hoyt  ....  50c. 

Endorsed  by  the  Press  and  Public  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  compositions  of  the  day.  Wherever  you 
go  you  hear  it ;  wherever  you  hear  it,  it  goes.  In  its 
elaborate  three-colored  cover  it  sells  better  than  ever. 
It’s  the  kind  that  does  not  wear  out. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUCK  DANCE. 

by  Hugo  O.  Mexrks  .  .  .  50c. 

A  mingling  of  melodies  of  all  nations,  written  in 

march  time  distinctly  marked.  The  airs  are  so  skilfully 
arranged  by  Mr.  Marks  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  medleys  of  its  kind. 

MORALBA,  by  E.  Rosales 

A  Moorish  Intermezzo  descriptive  of  oriental  life. 

TEKOA,  by  E.  RosaJes  .  .  .  50c. 

An  original  Japanese  march  and  two-step. 

PROPOSAL  MARCH  AND  TWO- 

STEP,  by  Harry  Mincer  .  .  50c. 

An  unusually  attractive  march.  Asa  dance  number 
it  is  unexcelled. 


MARCELLE,  PATROL  FRANCAISE. 
by  Eustasio  Rosales  .  .  .  60c. 

An  irresistible  march  patrol  of  that  delicious  quality 
so  requisite  in  a  spirited  march.  The  title  page  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  ever  issued.  Attached  to  it  is  the 
exquisite  picture — Marcelle — in  colors,  which  goes  free 
with  each  piece  of  music. 

PARADE  OF  THE  DOLLS,  by 

Emil  E.  Hansen  ....  50c. 

Teachers  will  find  in  this  composition  a  nerve¬ 
resting  swing  of  rhythm  and  melody  and  suggestive  of 
the  great  Mendelssohn. 

JOLLY  MASQUERS,  by  Harry 

Mincer . 50c. 

A  jolly  2-4  time  march  and  two-step,  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  carnival  times,  the  kind  that  keeps  the  feet 
agoin’. 

TOWONA,  by  Thurlow  Lievirance  50c. 

A  characteristic  Indian  piece  by  the  eminent.  French 
composer,  Thurlow  Lieurance.  You  will  like  it. 

VIRGINIA  TWO-STEP,  by  H.  Mincer  50c. 

Lovers  of  music  will  surely  like  “  Virginia.”  Mr. 
Mincer  has  very  skilfully  introduced  a  cake  walk  that 
adds  much  to  its  effectiveness. 

THE  GUNNERS  MATE,  by  Chas. 

B.  Brown . 50c. 

War  marches  are  always  in  demand  and  we  do  not 
think  you  will  be  disappointed  in  this  one. 


Our  Thematic  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

WINDSOR  MUSIC  COMPANY 

266-8  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  41  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


(Continued  from  page  1(59.) 

To  read  the  life  of  Bach  is  to  read  the  annals  of 
his  student  life,  for  he  retained  this  industry  of  genius 
until  the  end  of  his  days.  The  walks  to  hear  cele¬ 
brated  organists,  the  engraving  of  the  works  of  other 
composers,  the  writing  of  cantatas  for  his  church 
services,  in  fact,  the  entire  activity  of  his  life  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  close  student.  The  short  biographies 
of  Bach  do  not  emphasize  his  early  days  enough  to 
fully  see  what  he  accomplished  in  the  years  we  have 
been  reviewing.  I  suggest  that  every  reader,  who  is 
interested  in  this  subject,  secure,  from  a  library  or 
in  some  other  way,  Volume  I  of  Spitta’s  “Life  ot 
Bach”  and  study  carefully  the  chapters  relating  to 
his  early  career,  beginning  with  Chapter  I  of  Book 
Two,  page  181.  Use  this  article  as  a  syllabus,  and, 
if  other  biographies  are  available,  consult  them. 

Among  all  the  masters  we  have  studied,  we  will 
find  none  whose  activity  as  a  student  is  so  suggestive 
and  more  profitable. 


A  Reader. — 1.  Franz  von  Suppe  died  in  Vienna,  May 
21,  1895.  Frank  Seymour  Hastings  is  an  American  by  birth. 
We  have  no  biographical  data  at  hand.  You  might  address 
a  letter  to  him  in  care  of  his  publisher,  G.  Schirmer,  35 
Union  Square,  New  York  City.  We  do  not  know  the  com¬ 
poser  A.  Jouberti.  Lavallee  was  born  in  Canada,  December 
28,  1842,  and  lived  in  Boston  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
died  in  1891.  Erik  Meyer-Helmund  was  born  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  about  April  13,  1861.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hawley  lives  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  born  February  14,  1858.  Eaton 
Faning  is  an  English  composer,  born  May  20,  1850.  He  is 
music  master  at  the  celebrated  Harrow  School  for  boys.  G. 
Lemaire  is  a  Frenchman.  The  last  address  we  have  seen 
makes  him  a  resident  of  Paris. 

2.  Sharping  of  the  voice  in  singing  is  caused,  in  a  case 
such  as  you  mention,  by  nervousness,  which  causes  contrac¬ 
tion  and  tightening  of  the  vocal  cords.  Try  to  breathe 
more  regularly  and  deeply;  nervousness  makes  the  breaths 
shorter  and  more  frequent.  Steady  breathing  and  a  looser 
condition  of  the  throat  will  help  you. 

3.  Girls  from  10  to  15  years  are  not  sufficiently  matured 
to  sing  in  a  chorus  composed  of  adult  singers.  They  are 
likely  to  think  they  must  equal  their  elders  in  tone  volume; 
thus  are  apt  to  strain  their  voices. 

4.  When  a  boy’s  voice  is  breaking  he  should  cease  singing 
until  the  voice  has  settled,  and  he  should  use  discretion 
when  he  begins  again,  lest  his  voice  be  injured.  For  some 
time  the  voice  will  not  have  endurance,  and  the  extreme 
high  and  lows  should  be  sparingly  used.  In  case  the  voice 
changes  gradually  without  a  noticeable  break  it  is  wise  to 
discontinue  singing  for  a  time;  at  all  events  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  that  will  strain. 

A.  M. — The  organ  you  describe  is  about  an  average,  mod¬ 
erate-sized,  three-manual  instrument.  For  a  soft  solo  ac¬ 
companiment  the  Stopped  Diapason  and  Violin  Diapason,  or 
Salicional,  might  be  used,  colored  or  brightened  occasionally 
by  the  Harmonic  Flute,  all  on  the  Swell  Organ.  For  spe¬ 
cial  passages  the  Gamba  or  Melodia  on  the  Great  Organ 
may  be  used,  or  for  a  stronger  accompaniment  the  stops 
already  drawn  on  the  Swell  may  be  coupled  to  the  Great, 
with  one  or  both  of  these  stops.  If  the  Oboe  does  not  stay 
in  tune  the  Salicional  added  to  the  Stopped  Diapason  and 
Violin  Diapason,  with  Harmonic  Flute  or  Gemshorn,  should 
be  sufficient  in  passages  where  this  stop  might  be  called 
for.  A  solid  combination  for  the  hymns  could  be  obtained 
by  using  the  Open  Diapason,  Gamba,  Melodia,  Doppel 
Floete,  and  Principal  on  the  Great  Organ,  with  a  nearly 
full  Swell  Organ  coupled.  For  contrast  in  soft  and  mod¬ 
erate  accompaniments  the  Clarabella  and  Dulciana  of  the 
Choir  may  be  used  instead  of  the  Swell  Stops.  The  Clarinet 
of  the  Choir  often  makes  a  valuable  stop  for  obligato  ef¬ 
fects.  It  generally  sounds  better  with  the  Stopped  Diapa¬ 
son  to  back  it  up.  It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  combinations 
except  in  this  general  manner,  since  organs  and  organ 
stops  differ  so  materially.  For  accompanying  purposes  the 
Bourdon  of  the  Pedals  coupled  to  the  Swell  is  sufficient. 
The  Double  Open  Diapason  is  only  used  for  a  moderately 
strong  or  full  Great  to  which  it  should  be  coupled.  The 
Violoncello  is  used  for  strengthening  the  Bourdon. 

A.  E.  W. — The  scales  in  double  notes,  thirds,  sixths,  and 
octaves  are  very  thoroughly  treated  in  Vol.  IV  of  Mason's 
“Touch  and  Technic”  and  the  correct  fingerings  are  given. 
I.  Phillip  has  a  set  of  scales  in  double  notes,  with  modern 
fingering;  also  Moszkowski. 

I.  R.  M.— A  child  having  completed  two  terms,  if  the 
work  has  been  done  conscientiously,  should  be  ready  for 
Grade  I  of  Mathews’  “Standard  Graded  Course.”  Later  the 
studies  by  Wolff  for  the  "equal  development  of  the  hands” 
might  he  used;  also  the  Schyttd  studies.  For  the  pupil 
who  has  studied  a  year  some  discretion  must  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  material,  depending  upon  the  ability  of 
the  pupil  of  the  previous  work  done.  Possibly  Grade  III 
of  Mathews'  course  might  answer,  or,  if  this  be  too  ad¬ 
vanced,  Grade  II.  In  each  of  these  grades  a  list  of  pieces  is 
given  suitable  to  accompany  the  grade.  For  your  own  use 
to  brush  up  technic  you  should  use  the  first  three  volumes 
of  Mason’s  “Touch  and  Technic.”  Also  some  of  the  more 
advanced  volumes  of  the  “Graded  Course.” 

J.  C.  W. — We  have  not  published  in  The  Etude  articles 
on  Scotch  music  and  musicians.  A  very  complete  list  of 
musical  works  gives  the  following  entry:  Songs  of  the 
North.  Gathered  from  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands. 
Edited  by  Macleod  &  Boulton.  2  vols.,  4to,  each,  $7.50. 
This  is  the  only  one  we  can  find.  You  might  also  refer  to 
article  on  Scottish  music  in  Grove’s  Dictionary. 
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A  GOOD  FIGURE,  GRACEFUL  CARRIAGE, 
AND  A  GOOD  DIGESTION 
(as  enjoyed  by  great  singers),  can  be  acquired 
by  the  new 

LATERAL  COSTAL  SYSTEM 

of  breathing  and  exercising  as  outlined  in 

Breacthirvg  for  Voice 
Production 

By  H.  H.  HULBERT,  B.A.  Oxon., 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.R.,  Etc. 

This  work,  originally  designed  for  vocalists, 
speakers,  etc.,  has  met  with  instant  success  gener¬ 
ally,  as  it  gives  the  correct  information  for  per¬ 
fect  development. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
Cloth.  17  page  illvistrations 

NOVELLO.  EWER  «£.  CO. 

21  East  17th  Street  New  York 


SPECIAL  for  NOVEMBER 


Seven  New  Piano  Pieces  Especially  Adapted 
for  Pupils  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 


Spring  Reverie 
The  Hurricane 
J  o  y  f  vi  1  R-eturn 
Dream  of  Angel 
The  Military  Ball 
Dreamland  ,_.z 
Tommy  Atkins  March 


'Beaumont 
Wollenhaupt 
Jungmann 
Jungmann 
Eckert 
SpranKte 
-  EcKert 


Introductory  Offer  :  Upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents , 
will  send  all  the  above  named  compositions.  Singly,  five  cents 
each.  Limited  to  one  copy  each. 


WALTER  S.  SPRANKLE,  “Publisher 

809  E.  Eleventh  Street,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HAND  PAINTED 

Musical  Calendars 

A  unique,  pleasing,  and  useful  present 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  YOUR  PUPILS 

Size  7%  x  9%  inches 

.Mailed  for  10c.  each.  Assorted,  per  doz.  $1.10 
BENJ.  SOBY  ®.  CO..  2211  W.  Oakdale  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Musical 

Manuscripts 


CORRECTED  AND  AR¬ 
RANGED,  READY  FOR 
PUBLICATION.  ALSO 
LYRICS  SET  TO  MUSIC 


LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

Musical  Director  “The  Cingalee’’ 


DALY’S  THEATRE 


NEW  YORK 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSK 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEE! 

For  Calendar,  address 

THOMAS  D.  COLBURN.  Secretary 

GEORGE  LEHMANN 

Violinist 

Concerts  and  Instruction 

For  all  information  regarding  instruction  from 
either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address  : 

Hotel  St.  Andrew 

Broadway  and  72d  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


THE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  study  of  music. 

853  Students  last  year. 

Faculty  of  30  specialists. 

Large  3-manual  Roosevelt  pipe  organ,  two  vocalions,  and  10  pedal  organs  avail¬ 
able  for  organ  students. 

125  pianos. 

It  is  a  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  enjoys  its  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  musical  year-book.  Address, 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory 

of  Music 


the  DENVER  MUSIC  and  FINE  ARTS  COLLEGE 

(incorporated) 


HENRY  HOUSELEY,  Director 


A  COMPLETE  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


LOCATED  IN  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
RESIDENCE  DISTRICT  OF  DENVER 


Those  contemplating  a  visit  to  this  most  desirable  climate  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  can  continue  their  studies  under  the 
most  proficient  instructors  procurable,  in  all  branches  of  musical  and  dramatic  art.  Full  information  upon  request.  Address 


BURRITT  L.  MARLOWE,  Sec.,  901  Logan  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


New 

Teaching 

Pieces  for  Beginners. 

By  KATHARINE  BUBPOWES. 

These  melodious  little  pieces  are  especially 
au&pted1  to  the  hands  and'  minds  of  child- 
beginners  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  very  limited  supply  of  music  for  the 
very  first  grade  of  piano  work. 

(Postpaid  in  tubes,  3  one-cent  stamps.) 

Forty  Reading  Studies  for  the  Piano,  $1.00. 


Of  Value  to 

Kindergarten 

All 

&.nd 

Teachers. 

Primary. 

Play  Tima  Pieces. 

Price 

Marching . v 

Mary’s  Garden.  . .  .  t  J h 

Swinging . )'  u 

Song  Without  \ 

Words . ) 

Dickory,  Dick- 

ory  Dock . 

Jack  and  Jill . 

A  Strange  Young  ) 

Going  to  Sleep.  •  •  •  1  OC 
Mistress  Nelly .  .  .  .  /  i  L  J 
The  White  Moon 

Fish . 

The  Gingerbread 
Man . / 

Comple  e,  .  .  .75 


.25 


,25 


Short  Pieces  for  Small  Hands. 

Price 

Jack,  be  Nimble.. 

My  New  Piece.  . 

Teeter  Song. 

A  Sunny  Day. . . 

The  Queen  of 

Hearts . 

Roek-a-Bye.  ... 

A  Study  Piece.  . 

Staccato  Piece. . 

One,  Two,  Buckle  ] 

My  Shoe . 

Lullaby . 

The  Bell  Rings 
for  Pussy . 


;},25 
}.25 
),25 

J.25 
}.25 

Complsto,  .  .  .75 


Burrowes 
Course 
of  Music  Study 

By  KATHARINE  BURROWES. 

Protected  by  three  patents  and  27  copyrights. 


A  method  of  teaching  music  to  beginners 
by  means  of — 

GAMES, 

SONGS,  EXERCISES, 
APPLIANCES, 
etc. , 

which  overcomes  all  obstacles,  breaks  down 
all  difficulties  and  makes  hard  study  a 
delightful  recreation. 


All  Teachers  are  urged  to 
investigate  th:j  method. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


Address 

KATHARINE  BURROWES,  Detroit. 


d  d  res  s 

KATHARINE  BURROWES,  B,  502 
New  York  City;  or  Suite  B  5,  Kirby 

Carnegie  Hall, 
Bldg,  Detroit. 
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A  SYSTEMATIC  AND  PRACTICAL 
COURSE  OF  VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

The  Standard 
Graded  Course  of  Singing 

By  H.  W.  GREENE 

In  four  books,  each,  $1.00 


THE  work  of  voice  trainers  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
a  systematic  presentation  of  the  necessary  material  in  pro¬ 
gressive  order,  as  is  the  case  in  piano  instruction.  Teachers 
were  forced  to  select  a  few  studies  from  each  one  of  a  number  of 
works,  requiring  considerable  work  and  entailing  much  expense  to 
the  pupil.  The  editor  of  this  book  has  selected  the  best  from  the 
whole  field  of  educational  vocal  material,  making  a  work  in  which 

Each  study  is  designed  for  a  special  technical  purpose. 

Every  phase  of  vocal  training  is  provided  for. 

Each  book  represents  the  average  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  done  in  a  year. 

Thus  making  it 

A  guide  for  young  teachers  starting  in  the  profession, 

Specially  adapted  for  school  and  conservatory  curriculum, 

A  satisfactory  basis  for  certificate  and  graduation. 


ADOPTED  BY  PROGRESSIVE  AMERICAN  TEACHERS. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


CHICAGO  MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 


OF  MUSIC  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


ALL  BRANCHES 


OF 

MUSIC 


PIANO 

VIOLIN 

VOICE 

THEORY,  Etc. 


Taught  in  Carefully  Graded  Courses 


Every  department  under  direction  of  eminent 
teachers.  Class  or  private  instruction. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word ,  a  school ,  The  Columbia 
School  of  M  usic, gives  to  its  students  the  advantages  derived 
from  courses  of  study  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

Write  for  Catalogue ,  which  gives  details  of  Educational 
Plan ,  list  of  faculty,  and  tuition  rates.  Fall  Term  begins 
Monday,  September  12th. 


WILLIAM  ERHART  SNYDER 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Teacher  LESCHET1ZKY  METHOD  of  TECHNIQUE  and 
INTERPRETATION. 

Director  Piano  Department  Kemper  Hall  Seminary,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 

SPECIALTIES  :  Foundation  training  in  touch  and  tone- 
production,  especially  adapted  to  piano  teachers’  needs,  Harmony, 
Two-Piano  Playing,  Pupils’  Musicales,  Artist  Recitals. 


CHICAGO  STUDIOS 


64  Auditorium  (by  appointment) 
350  Winthrop  Ave.  (Headquarters) 


Chicago  Piano  College 


STANDS  FOR 

PIANO  MUSICIANSHIP 

For  New  Catalog  address 

CHARLES  E.  WATT,  Director 

Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 


American 

Conservatory 

of  Music  BUILDING 

230-253  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Leading  School  of  MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  in  this 
Country.  Unrivaled  Teachers'  Training  Department,  Lecture 
Courses,  Concerts,  Recitals.  Diplomas  and  Certificates 
awarded  by  Authority  of  State  of  Illinois.  Students’  Orches¬ 
tra.  Virgil  Clavier  Department,  School  of  Oratorio.  Many 
free  Advantages.  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


TWENTIETH  YEAR 

Western  Conservatory 

STEINWAY  HALL.  CHICAGO  J 

Principal  Teachers — E.  H.  Scott,  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck, 
Clarence  Dickinson,  D.  A.  Clippinger,  W.  W.  Kennett, 
Geo.  M.  Chadwick,  Herman  Braun,  Elbert  N.  Ripley, — 
with  full  staff  of  competent  assistants. 

50  HALF-YEAR.  PARTIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

(January  to  June).  Send  for  application  blank. 

PRIVATE  TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE 

with  superior^  ability,  may  arrange  to  conduct  Inter-State 
Branch  Studios  of  the  Western  Conservatory  in  their  own 
town.  Great  incentive  to  systematic  study  among  pupils  at 
home.  In  operation  twelve  years. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  President,  Western  Conservatory,  Chicago 


SHERWOOD 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 


ALL  BRANCHES  TAUGHT 

SHERWOOD  &  BEACH,  Managers 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Wm.  H.  Sherwood  Genevieve  Clark-Wilson  Arthur  Beresford  Adolph  Rosenbecker 

Walter  Spry  Georgia  Kober  Daniel  Protheroe  Eleanor  Sherwood 

Eleanor  Kirkham  Edith  Bane  And  Others 


AN  INTERESTING  AND  HELPFUL  BOOK. 

-CHAPTERS  FROM  A  MUSICAL  LIFE'’ 

By  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS. 

A  word  from  the  Chicago  Journal ,  March  9,  1903. 

As  a  teacher  and  composer,  Mrs.  Adams  has  won  a  deserved 
reputation  for  success  in  that  most  difficult  of  vocations,  and  it 
is  most  natural  that  one  should  wish  to  know  by  what  means 
she  has  accomplished  so  much. 

She  relates  tier  brief  story  simply  and  naturally  from  her 
childhood  days  down  to  the  present  time,  arid  good  advice  to 
the  student  lingers  in  every  chapter. 

One  can  see  that  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Adams’  success  is  that 
she  has  understood  her  pupils,  their  capacities,  and  their  needs, 
and  instead  of  making  them  conform  to  cast-iron  methods — 
putting  them  all  into  a  common  hopper  and  then  turning  a 
crank — she  adapted  her  instruction  to  them.  “  I  tried  to  find 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  little  girl  who  was  willing  to 
travel  the  road  toward  music,  provided  I  could  accommodate 
my  step  to  hers.”  Therein  lies  the  whole  art  of  instruction. 

ONE  DOLLAR,  POSTAGE  PAID. 

Published  by  Crosby  Adams,  616  Handel  Hall,  Chicago. 


H  ^SCHOOL  principals,.^ 
lV/  SINGING  TEACHERS  n  L 

A  NEW  BOOK  TLp  Cnn(l  Mr,nap<-li  PEERLESS  AND 
BY  A.  BEIRLY  ■  HC  30lig  ffiOnarCIl  UNSURPASSED 
For  Music  Classes,  Schools,  and  Singing  Clubs,  presenting  Songs, 
Glees,  Anthems,  and  Choruses  in  the  greatest  variety. 

A  208-page  copy  sent  p.  p.  for  30  ets.  cash. 

5  OTHER  MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  5 

FMMANIIFI  By  DR'  ALFRED  BEIRLY.  Many  leading 
La  III  III  nuu  LL.  musicians  pronounce  this  “The  most  popular 
A  new  oratorio  American  Oratorio."  This  work  is  best 
adapted  to  Choral  Societies  and  Church  Choirs.  Excellent  for  Xmas, 
Easter,  or  any  concert  occasion.  Publicly  performed  in  45  American  cities 
and  towns.  A  complete  225-page  sample  copy  p.  p.  60  cts.  cash. 
Publisher,  ALFRED  BEIRLY,  -  -  -  Chicago,  III, 

Write  for  our  Music  Catalogue  aud  state  where  you  saw  this  ad. 


Players  of  a.i\y  li\slrun\er\t  highly  benefited  by  Ma.ttoch*s 

Sheet  Music  Carrier  and  Stand  Combined 


(patented) 


TH2 


only  carrier 
which  wall  not  de¬ 


stroy  your  music.  Serves 
as  a  stand  without  re¬ 
moving  contents.  It  is 
covered  with  durable, 
embossed  waterproof 
and  stainproof  Texo- 
derm.has  leather  handle 
and  shoulder  strap. 
Stand,  aluminum  ;  locks 
and  hinges,  nickel  plate. 
Capacity,  ioo  full-sized 
sheets.  Weight  less  than 
three  pounds. 


Price.  $2.67.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 


R0BKRT  L.  MATT0CH,  1305  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

J.  R.  PENTVFF,  D.D.,  President  T.  CARL  WHITMER,  Director 

COURSES  IN 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  a.i\d  Orchestral  Instruments 


Large  Modern  Organ. 
Splendid  Faculty. 


Recital  Hall  seating  800. 
Extensive  Grounds. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  W. 


FREE  — Ear  Training— Choral  Singing. 

Orchestral  Work — Weekly  Lectures  and  Recitals. 

B.  PEELER,  Business  Msv.rva.ger 


Church  -  Parsons’ 
Illustrated  Music  Study 


Kindergarten  and  Graded  Course  for  Children 

Illustrated  Harmony  and  Theory  for  Adults 

Normal  Centers  Established  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 


Send  for  Correspondence  Course  Circulars  and  Dates  for  Special  Personal  Work 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  THIRD  TUESDAY  IN  SEPTEMBER  For  further  announcement  see  December  or  April  Etudes 


Address  F.  C.  PARSONS 


610  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  Studio  beginning  in  October, 
February,  and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons 
during  entire  season.  Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A,  JONES 
505  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 

or  the  Art  of  Developing  the  Musical  Side  of  Child  Nature 

Froebel’s  Educational  Ideas  Applied  to  the  Teaching  1  I 
Music.  This  work  is  intended  to  reach  the  average  child  and 
the  so-called  unmusical.  Correspondence  Courses  for  Mothers, 
Kindergartners  and  Music  Teachers.  Normal  Training  Course 
for  Music  Teachers  who  wish  to  form  Mothers’  Classes. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRC rflLD-SHERM AN, 

,  Circulars  on  application.  Providence,  R.  I.,  227  Irving  Ave, 


SIMPLEX  AND 


Fletcher.  Music  Method  a  KINDERGARTEN 


Original  Kindergc^rten 
System  in 

America  and  Europe 


cA  fe<zv  of  the  many 
endorsers  of  the  method: 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON,  New  York 
JOHN  ORTH,  Boston 

DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN,  Leipsic,  Germany 
B.  J.  LANG,  Boston 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Boston 
H.  M.  FIELD,  Leipsic 

WM.  CUMMINGS,  Dir.  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London 
W.  O.  FORSYTH,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  Toronto 
SIGNOR  GARCIA,  London 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston 
CAVEN  BARRON,  Director  London  Conservatory,  London 
DR.  GERRIT  SMITH,  New  York 
W.  MACDONALD  SMITH,  London,  England 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  Boston 
FRANKLIN  TAYLOR,  London,  England 
WM.  TOMLINS,  Choral  Dir  World’s  Columbian  Exp’n.N.Y. 
JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI,  Buffalo 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN, Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Appld.  Music, N.Y. 
MAX  WEIL,  Director  Weil  Conservatory,  Halifax 
GILBERT  R.  COMBS,  Dir.  Broad  St.  Conservatory,  Phila. 
GILMORE  BRYANT,  Dir.  Durham  Conserv’y,  Durham, N.C. 


One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  writes  :  Dear  Mrs.  Copp  :  As  you 
are  so  soon  to  go  to  England,  may  I  not  say  to  our 
cousins  across  the  sea — through  you — how  very 
much  I  wish  more  of  the  English  music  teachers 
could  study  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  ?  1  he 
slight  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  one  or  two 
English  teachers  convinces  me  that  I  am  not  an 
enthusiast,  more  than  others,  in  my  conviction  as 
to  the  absolutely  good  results  of  teaching  children 
according  to  this  Method.  After  a  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  (in  private  lessons)  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  various  grades  of  pupils,  I  entered  the 
study  of  Fletcher  work  from  curiosity,  and  ex¬ 
perimentally.  Now  that  I  have  used  it  with  chil¬ 
dren  since  the  first  year  of  its  being  taught  at  all, 
I  would  far  rather  now  give  a  beginner  in  music 
gratis  lessons  than  not  have  him  know  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  simply  for  the  permanent  influence  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  on  his  whole  musical  future,  if 
rightly  taught.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH  MEDCALF. 


The  Aim  of  the  Fletcher  Method 


is  to  reduce  the  difficulties  which  the  study  of  music  causes  to  children  and  to  give  a 
Fundamental,  Systematic,  and  Logical  Musical  Education  in  a  way  that  shall  be  thorough, 
natural,  and  pleasurable,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Music  to  exercise  threefold  power, — 
to  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally,  and  artistically. 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Copp : 

My  seventh  year’s  work  as  a  Fletcher  Music  Method 
Teacher  has  closed,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
each  year  an  increasing  success.  I  have  found  the  Method  to 
be  all,  and  far  more,  that  it  claims  to  be.  I  have  watched  its 
working  with  the  same  pupils  for  four  consecutive  years  and 
realize  what  a  means  of  education  music  becomes  when 
taught  in  this  way.  The  systematic  course  in  memorizing,  or 
in  modulating,  or  in  ear-training,  or  any  one  subject  in  the 
Method  has  been  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  course  to  me 
alone.  *  *  *  Sincerely  yours, 

EMILY  A.  STURGEON. 


I  have  taught  the  Fletcher  Music  Method  now  for  about 
three  years,  with  increasing  satisfaction  as  to  results.  It  has 
helped  me  wonderfully,  not  only  directly  with  my  junior  pu¬ 
pils,  but  in  broadening  and  deepening  all  my  work,  and  solv¬ 
ing  many  knotty  problems  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  one¬ 
sided  about  it, — eye,  ear,  fingers,  brain,  memory,  imagination, 
all  are  reached  and  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  musical  culture.  Further,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  children, 
who  learn  easily,  love  their  classes,  and  later  on  their  practice, 
finding  it  no  hardship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  parents. 

ROBERTA  GEDDES-HARVEY,  Mus.  Bac., 
(Trin.  College).  Organist  of  St.  George’s  Church, 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  Fletcher  System, 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  my  strongest  endorsement.  Every 
school  where  a  course  of  music  is  pursued  should  adopt  this 
Method.  Yours  truly,  ALBERT  A.  MACK, 

Music  Director  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  William  SMason  says:  New  York. 

The  Fletcher  Method  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  rapid 
and  thorough  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  because  of  its 
tendency  to  immediately  arrest  attention,  to  arouse  interest 
and  thus  to  promote  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  on  the 
part  of  young  children. 


Evelyn  Fletcher-Copp,  the  originator  of  the  Fletcher  Music  Method,  be¬ 
sides  the  broad  musical  education  received  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  five  years’  uninterrupted  musical  study  abroad  under  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hugo  Riemann,  Director  Albert  Fuchs,  Wilhelm  Sadony,  Oscar  Brickner,  etc. 

Since  the  originating  of  her  System,  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  has  successfully  introduced 
her  System  into  London,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Brussels,  and  goes  to  Europe 
every  two  years  to  conduct  normal  classes. 

At  home  and  abroad  Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  is  constantly  investigating  all  methods 
which  are  of  psychological  and  musical  worth,  and  her  pupils  have  the  advantage  of 


They  have  further  the  advantage  of  the 

Fletcher  Musical  Association 

established  in  1898  ;  also  the 

Fletcher  MusicaJ  Association  Bulletin 

a  paper  edited  three  limes  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fletcher 
Music  Teachers  ;  also  the 

Fletcher  Music  Bureau. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  a  bureau  has  been  opened  to  which 
all  teachers  desiring  situations,  and  all  institutions  desiring  Fletcher  Music  Teachers, 
may  apply.  This  System  i-s  not  taught  by  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Fletcher-Copp  will  open  her  tA/inter  Classes  in  Boston  November  1st. 


being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  latest  European  (as  well  as  American)  ideas 

E.  A.  FLETCHER-COPP,  Brookline,  Ma^ss. 


Ghe  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study  Beginners 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  originator  of  the 
Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Begin¬ 
ners,  after  returning  from  several  years’  study 
with  Fraulein  Prentner  and  Leschetizky,  the 
renowned  Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  lack  in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came 
to  her,  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  music,  that  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  perfect  some  system  by  which  this 
condition  could  be  remedied.  As  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
ning  has  for  years  made  child  nature  a  study, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical  in¬ 
structors  of  the  country  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  Teachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

1st.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important 
points  when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 

All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  re¬ 
fined. 

Address  MRS.  CARRIE 


The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day 
by  the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best 
and  most  improved  system  of  music  study  for 
beginners  ;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence, 
but  normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  Bebru- 
ary  in  Chicago,  and  December  in  New  York 
City,  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire 
this  system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes: 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical- 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings— every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical 
work.  Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a 
helpful  addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the 
young  are  taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.” 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning  : — I  find  your  method 
so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended— to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover, 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York.” 


Endorsements  of  the  highest  order  have 
been  received  from  the  following  well-known 
American  musicians  : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York  ;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith. 
New  York  ;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco  ;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H. 
Sherwood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant 
Gleason,  Chicago;  John  J.  Hattstaedt, 
Chicago  ;  Dr.  Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago; 
L.  G.  Gottschalk,  Chicago  ;  Wilhelm  Kaf- 
fenberger,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Henry  Dunman, 
Buffalo;  John  Lund,  Buffalo;  William  S. 
Waith,  Buffalo  ;  Signor  James  Nuno,  Buf¬ 
falo  ;  Angelo  M.  Read,  Buffalo;  Seth  Clark, 
Buffalo;  Joseph  Mischka,  Buffalo;  Mrs. 
Nellie  Hibler,  Buffalo  ;  Jaroslaw  de  Ziel¬ 
inski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A.,  Buffalo;  W. 
H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T.  A.,  Gales- 
berg,  Ill. 

A  booklet  containing  letters  from  these  rep¬ 
resentative  musicians  together  with  one  de¬ 
scribing  the  Dunning  System  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  application. 


L.  DUNNING,  225  Highland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ETUDE 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A. 
Director 


0>e  faculty 

Includes  such  noted  Artists  and 
Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York, 
Piano,  Organ,  and  Composition  ; 
Wm.  Yunck,  Violin;  Ida  Fletcher 
Norton,  Voice;  and  a  corps  of 
40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed 
tor  their  excellence. 


m  Detroit 

Conservatory 
of  JVIusic 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


1903-04-715  Pupils 
1235  Recitals 


Prospectus  Free  on  Application 


240  CEtoodward  Hvcnuc,  Detroit,  Mich.  james  h.  bell,  secretary 


FREE  ADVANTAGES:  Ensemble  Playing;  Composition;  Concerts;  Harmony;  Orchestra  Playing; 

Musical  History  and  Lectures. 

Orirty-flrst  Year  begins  JMonday,  8ept.  \z>  1904 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITER  ARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  M\isic  School 
with  University 
Privileges  a.nd  Aim 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

JVIusic  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 


Send  for  Catalogue 


CLARK  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  sananton.o^texas 

HORACE  CLARK,  Jr.,  Director 

Affiliated  with  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  Virgil  Piano  School,  New  York 


Experienced  Teachers  in  all  branches  of  Music,  Elocution,  and  Art.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Students  the  first  year  as  an 
Organized  Institution.  Teachers  who  can  Teach.  Pupils  who  can  Play.  Tuition  Moderate.  Winter  Climate  Unexcelled. 


CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


Mr.  Perley  Dunn  Aldrich 

BARITONE-TENOR 
Teacher  of  Singing  Song  Recitals 

WINTER  SEASON 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
With  MONS.  SBRIGLIA,  Paris. 


Special  opportunity  for  salaried  choir  work  for 
Students. 

Permanent  Address: 

2039  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Phila-delphiev’s  Leading  Mvisica.1  College 

Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

1329=1331  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all  Branches  by  a 
Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers 

MUSIC,  DR.AMATIC  ART 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 
PIANO  TUNING 
RESIDENCE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR.  YOUNG  LADIES 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  to  post¬ 
graduate  and  normal  work.  The  various  departments  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  following  eminent  masters : 
Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs 
Henry  Schradieck 
Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc. 

A  department  for  Public  School  Music  and  its  supervision 
has  been  established  under  Enoch  W.  Pearson,  Director  of 
Music,  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  Correspondence  Solicited 

MENTION  “  THE  ETUDE  ” 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS . 

A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 

68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New 


V* 

The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 


OPEN  ALL  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  29th 

DR.  E.  EBERHARD 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 

Organ  Lessons  given  on  the  Three-manual  Electric  Organ  at 
First  Baptist  Church.  Instruction  in  Harmony  and  Choir  Train- 
ng.  Pupils  Prepared  for  Examinations  of  the  American  Guild  of 

Organists.  16(2  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Over  Sixty  Organ  Pupils  have  obtained  Church  Positions. 


WCORPORATED 1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  of  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
611  GIRARD  AVE.  k.  h.  chandler,  PRE8*T 


Music  typography  in  all  its  Branches 


g — Dudley  E,  Limerick | 


JMo.  10  South  Hicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


WIRTZ  PIANO  SCHOOL 

120  West  124th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING,  ACCOMPANYING 
AND  THEORY.  INSTRUCTION  IN  METHODS. 

CONRAD  WIRTZ,  Director  Moderate  Terms 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

*11  Butler  Eychamqc  Providence  R.  t. 


Hugh  A.  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  south  38th  Street 
LESSONS  Philadelphia 

BY  M  A  I  L  IN  HARMONY,  counterpoint,  and 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  SL,  Philadelphia 

(  W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Directors:^  Philip  H.  Goepp 

I.C.  Stewart  Duncombe 


Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Free  Compo-  » 
sition.  Theory  ot 
Teaching,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental, 
Musical  Analysis. 
Interpretation,  {.to. 

Apply  tor  circular  to 


PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


fpERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

I  “  Material,”  “  Tone-Relations,”  “  Melody  Writing,” 
j  “  Homophonic  Forms,” ‘‘Applied  Counterpoint,”  etc.  t 

|  HAR.MONY,  COMPOSI-  T »  V  TMI  ATT 

I  TION,  COUNTERPOINT  O  I  1*1  All/ 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 


1  Add..  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS.  | 


TEACHING  TEACHERS 

HOW  TO  TEACH  PIANO 

A  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  in  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch, 
Technic,  Pedal,  etc.,  and  How  to  Apply  Them 

JOHN  ORTH,  146  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed— then  they  are  free.  Don't  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


QUSTAV  L.  BECKER 

Concert  Pianist.  Teacher .  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 

The  Leschetteky  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  Frl.  Prentner 
Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

State  Normal  a.nd  Training  School  -  POTSDAM,  N.  Y, 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JULIA  E.  CRANE,  Director.  Polsdam,  N.  Y. 

The  Kroeger  School  of  Music 

E.  r7k  ROEGER,  Director 

THE  0DE0N,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


MRS.  HUGHEY’S 
Home  arid  Day  School  of  Music 

5096  McPherson  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

All  Branches  and  Instruments.  Fletcher  Method  for 
Children.  Certificates  and  Diploma..  Best  Literary  and  Art 
Advantages  in  Washington  University  Schools.  Travel  irv 
Europe  a.nd  America,  if  desired. 
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WINTER. 


New  Edition. 
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EVENING  SENTIMENT 

ALBUM  LEAF. 


JUL.  FECHNER.  Op.  9 
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SUNRISE. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Two  Ways 

To  Use  a  Teaching  Piece 

This  is  a  strange  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  explained 
thus : 

Words  have  been  added  to 
these  pieces  to  engage  the 
attention  of  little  players,  and 
so,  after  they  have  learned  to 
play  them  they  can  also  sing 
them.  To  those  who  do  not 
sing,  the  words  will  ensure 
interest  through  their  de¬ 
scriptiveness. 

LITTLE  SONGS 

and 

LITTLE  STORIES 

By  ADAM  GEIBEL 

,  /Kitty’s  Music  Box.  F 

*•  ( The  Little  Greerv  House.  C 

,  /The  Brave  Soldier.  C 
z,lThe  Svirv’s  Trick.  F 

*  /  The  Kettle  Sprite.  F 
3-(The  Whistle  Sta.ys  Inside.  C 

a  /  Go  to  Sleep.  C 

Spirt,  Spin,  Spin.  C 

PRICE,  30  CENTS  EACH 

Special  Offer  •  To  introduce  the  above,  Will 
**  '  send  these  four  double  num¬ 

bers  for  50  cents. 
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MUSIC 


NOVELTIES 

Published  in  October  and  November,  1904 

By  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 
220  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Our  Song  Issues 


In  Piano  Solos 


for  October  embrace  three 
by  ROSSETTER  <3.  COLE, 
entitled  UNNUMBERED,  THE  VIOLET,  and  LULLABY 
(each  50c.) ;  GOOD  NIGHT,  by  ADOLPH  WEIDIG  (50c.),  and 
with  violin  obligato  (75c.) ;  UNLESS,  NIGHT,  and  SLUMBER 
SONG,  by  JULIA  WILKINS  (each  50c.). 

we  announce  VALSE  GRA- 
CIEUSE,  by  HELENE  BYRNE 
(40c.);  a  volume  of  SIX  CHILDREN’S  PIECES,  by  PERLEY 
DUNN  ALDRICH  (50c.);  THE  WATERMILL,  IN  THE 
BLACKSMITH  SHOP,  FAIRIES’  MUSIC  BOX,  by  EDYTHE 
PRUYN  HALL  (30c.  each).  The  above  are  all  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  difficulty.  AT  SUNDOWN  (40c.),  BY  THE 
LAKE  (50c.),  THE  CLOVER  FIELD  (50c.),  THE  RIVER 
(50c.),  styled  Nature  Pictures,  by  G.  A.  GR ANT-SCHAEFER, 
are  excellent  numbers  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 

A  PASTORALE,  by  ARTHUR 
DUNHAM  (75c.),  and  new  editions  of 
(60c.),  and  SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT  (40c.), 


For  Organ: 

VESPER  BELLS 

by  WALTER  SPINNEY. 


In  Studies 


we  have  issued  two  sections  from  MUSIC 
EDUCATION.  Vol.  II,  Teachers’  Mate¬ 
rial,  by  CALVIN  B.  CADY,  viz.:  Sec.  Ill,  CHILDREN’S 
SONG  STUDIES,  and  Sec.  VII,  MELO-RHYTHMIC  TECH¬ 
NICAL  STUDIES  (each,  net,  50c.). 


IT  CAME  UPON  THE  MIDNIGHT  CLEAR,  a  fine,  new 
Christmas  Song,  by  JOHN  A.  WEST  (50c.),  ready  December 
1st.  In  two  keys. 


LITTLE  CLIMBS 

in 

TIMES  AND  RHYMES 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING 


Concert  of  tHe  Birds 


The  Chimes 


/The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs  (In  a  Swing 
(Grandma’s  Story  (Baby’s  First  Ride 


Playing  Soldier  The  Old  Mill  Wheel 

Child’s  Evening  Pra.yer  The  Mvisic  Lesson 

Doll’s  Cradle  Song 


PR.ICE,  30  CENTS  EACH 


Special  Offer: 


To  introduce  the  above,  will 
send  the  whole  set  for  $1.15 


MUSICAL  RHYMES 

for 

PLAYING  TIMES 

By  L.  A.  BUGBEE 

/Lady  Dandelion 
(.The  Buttercup 

The  Playmates.  Duet 

/Indian  Lullaby 
(.Norwegian  Lullaby 

/  Snowflakes 
lA  Shower 

The  Spider 


Diamond  Medal  March.  Opus  523.  II.  Engelmann,  1 
Soirees  de  Vienne,  No.  6  (F.  Schubert).  F.  Liszt. .  4 

Festival  March.  (Four  Hands.)  C.  Teilman .  8 

Slumber  Song.  Opus  124,  No.  16.  E.  Schumann..  12 

Marche  de  Nuit.  L.  M.  Gottschalk .  14 

Love’s  Longing.  Opus  18.  F.  Queckenberg .  18 

Fascination.  II.  H.  Morrill .  20 

Pink  Domino  Waltz.  Opus  2,  No.  4.  Pierre  Benard,  23 

The  Bells  of  Seville.  W.  H.  Jude .  24 

Bells  of  Bethlehem.  Geo.  L.  Tracy . . .  26 


Pears’ 

A  soft,  fine  grained  skin 
is  a  valued  possession. 

Pears’  Soap  gives  title  to 
ownership. 

Established  in  1789. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS 


Send  for  oar  Catalogue  and  Novelty  Lists,  and  for  our  plan  for 
keeping  teachers  posted  on  the  desirable  things  that  are  being 
published  by  all  the  better  class  of  publishing  houses  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 

220  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Every  VOCAL 
Teacher  and  Singer 
in  the  United  States 


sho\i1d  examine  the 
following  Songs  before 
ma.kirvg  \ip  their  lists 
for  the  coming  season 


Mammy’s  Lullaby  (Alto)  Jamison  $0.50 
Only  (Mezzo)  -  Wrightson  .50 


The  Wind 

The  Blacksmith 

Ja.ck  Frost  &  Co. 


P  R_  I  C  E 
30  CENTS 
EACH 


Every  Pupil 


should  have  a  concise  and  handy 
MUSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Send 

for  «  MUSICAL  TERMS  DEFINED,”  by  B.  M.  Davison. 
Sample  copy  15c. 


Graded  Thematic  List 

free  upon  application. 


WHITE-SMITH 
MUSIC  PUB.  CO. 

BOSTON 

62  and  64  Stanhope  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

6  East  Seventeenth  St.  259  Wabash  Avenue 


OF  INTEREST  TO  EARNEST  PIANO  TEACHERS 

MODERN  METHOD  OF 

TECHNICAL  EXERCISES 

FOR  THE  EQUALIZATION  OF  THE  FINGERS 

Including  the  Study  of  Transposition,  Phrasing,  Rhythm,  and 
Artistic  Expression  for  daily  practice  for  pupils  of  all  grades. 

By  CARL  W.  GRIMM 

(Author  of  “  Grimm’s  Practical  Method  for  Piano  “  Grimm’s 
Simple  Method  of  Modern  Harmony.”) 

PRICE,  $1.00 


SONG  STORIES  for  the  PIANO 

By  CAR.R.IE  A.  ALCHIN 

The  Most  Unique  and  Attractive  Work 
ever  Written  for  Beginners 

A  novel  scheme  for  learning  to  read,  and  the  technical  exer¬ 
cises  presented  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The  melodies  are 
beautiful,  and  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  harmonic 
setting.  The  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  successful  teacher, 
one  who  is  always  in  close  sympathy  with  child  life,  and  appre¬ 
ciates  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  a  child’s  work  and  the  progress 
are  in  proportion  to  his  interest.  There  are  thousands  of  teachers 
who  will  wish  to  investigate  Miss  Alehin’s  work,  and  we  propose 
that  every  teacher  in  the  land  shall  have  the  opportunity. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  BOOK  JS  60  CENTS 
Usual  discount  to  Teachers  and  Dealers. 

The  Geo.  B.  Jennings  Co., Cincinnati,  o. 


In  God’s  Own  Light  (2  keys) 

Eversole  .60 

Heart  of  the  Rose  (2  keys) 

Eversole  .60 

Four  Songs  from  Glen  Arden 

Gilmore  1.00 

Music  Sent  on  Examination  to 
Parties  Furnishing  References 

W.  H.  WILLIS  8,  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  248  Wabash  Avenue 
CINCINNATI,  0.,  S.  E.  Cor.  4th  and  Elm  Sts. 
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THE  ETUDE 


A  BOOK  or  UNIQVE  CHILDREN’S  SONGS 

For  the  HOME— SCHOOL— KINDERGARTEN 

MERRY  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Words  by  WM.  H.  GARDNER  Illustrations  by  JEROME  P.  UHL  Music  by  LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

Including  Actions  and  Ta.blea.ux 


THE  most  elaborate  work  ever  issued  by  this  house.  The  illustrations  are  by  an  artist  of 
national  reputation.  Every  page  is  illumined  in  three  colors,  the  work  of  perhaps  the 
finest  art  printers  in  America. 

The  authors  as  well  as  the  illustrator  are  ardent  lovers  of  children.  Every  verse,  every 
melody,  every  illustration  is  bright,  original,  and  attractive;  the  humor  is  by  turns  quaint,  nonsen¬ 
sical,  and  attractive.  The  work  is  considered  by  all  who  have  examined  it  to  be  the  superior  of 
any  book  of  Children’s  Songs  yet  on  the  market. 

The  songs  are  in  the  style  of  nonsense  verses  with  catchy  rhythms  and  jingling  rhymes.  The 
music  is  melodious  and  aptly  fits  the  words,  not  at  all  difficult,  and  within  the  compass  of  the 
child  voice.  The  piano  accompaniments  are  effective  and  characteristic. 

Numerous  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  various  numbers  as  Action  Songs,  and  for 
the  arrangement  of  appropriate  Tableaux. 

There  are  in  the  book  22  songs  suitable  for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  a  book  of 
Children’s  Songs  could  be  put.  For  the  home  and  school  the  songs  can  be  sung  with  or  without 
actions  or  tableaux  ;  for  kindergarten  or  exhibition  purposes  the  actions  or  tableaux,  or  both,  may 
be  carried  out  most  effectively. 


THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  ready  in  ample  time  for  the  Holiday  season. 

ADVANCE  OFFER  :  It  will  make  a  very  suitable  present  at  Christmas  time  to  any  child.  Owing  to  the 
elaborate  style  in  which  the  book  is  being  printed,  the  price  must  be  correspondingly  high.  Two  Dollars  is 
the  usual  retail  price  of  a  book  of  this  character.  We  will,  however,  offer  the  usual  reduction  to  advance  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  will  send  the  work  postpaid  to  any  one  sending  us  60  cents. 


DO  YOV  WANT 


Original,  Characteristic,  Easy-to-Play 

= - M  ARCHES?  == 

If  so,  look  carefully  over  this  list  of  a  44  round  dozen  ”  of 
the  best  MARCHES  and  TWO-STEPS  ever  written. 

We  have  selected  from  our  large  catalogue  what  we  believe  to  be  our  very  best  Marches. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  readers  of  THE  ETUDE:  We  will  send  any  3  for 
60  cents,  6  for  $1.00,  or  the  whole  dozen  for  $1.90,  postpaid. 


THE  BORDERLAND,  by  Raphael 

Fassett . 60c. 

or  picturesque  scenes  of  life  on  the  plains,  mysterious 
sounds  of  night,  cowboy  yells  and  dances,  galloping 
ponies — all  are  vividly  brought  out.  While  essentially  a 
characteristic,  it  is  admirably  suited  and  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  either  for  the  concert  or  dance 
program. 

PRINCESS  POCAHONTAS,  by 

Richmond  Hoyt  ....  50c. 

Endorsed  by  the  Press  and  Public  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  compositions  of  the  day.  Wherever  you 
go  you  hear  it ;  wherever  you  hear  it,  it  goes.  In  its 
elaborate  three-colored  cover  it  sells  better  than  ever. 
It’s  the  kind  that  does  not  wear  out. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUCK  DANCE. 

by  Hugo  O.  Ma.rks  .  .  .  50c. 

A  mingling  of  melodies  of  all  nations,  written  in 

march  time  distinctly  marked.  The  airs  are  so  skilfully 
arranged  by  Mr.  Marks  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  medleys  of  its  kind. 

MORA  LB  A,  by  E.  Rosales 

A  Moorish  Intermezzo  descriptive  of  oriental  life. 

TEKOA,  by  E.  R-osa.les  .  .  .  50c. 

An  original  Japanese  march  and  two-step. 

PROPOSAL  MARCH  AND  TWO- 

STEP,  by  Ha.rry  Mincer  ,  .  50c. 

An  unusually  attractive  march.  As  a  dance  number 
it  is  unexcelled. 


MARCELLE,  PATROL  FRANCAISE. 
by  Eustasio  ILosales  .  .  .  60c. 

An  irresistible  march  patrol  of  that  delicious  quality 
so  requisite  in  a  spirited  march.  The  title  page  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  ever  issued.  Attached  to  it  is  the 
exquisite  picture — Marcelle — in  colors,  which  goes  free 
with  each  piece  of  music. 

PARADE  OF  THE  DOLLS,  by 

Emil  E.  Hansen  ....  50c. 

Teachers  will  find  in  this  composition  a  nerve¬ 
resting  swing  of  rhythm  and  melody  and  suggestive  of 
the  great  Mendelssohn. 

JOLLY  MASQUERS,  by  Harry 

Mincer . 50c. 

A  jolly  2-4  time  march  and  two-step,  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  carnival  times,  the  kind  that  keeps  the  feet 
agoin’. 

TOWONA,  by  Thurlow  Lieurance  50c. 

A  characteristic  Indian  piece  by  the  eminent  French 
composer,  Thurlow  Lieurance.  You  will  like  it. 

VIRGINIA  TWO-STEP,  by  H.  Mincer  50c. 

Lovers  of  music  will  surely  like  “Virginia.”  Mr. 
Mincer  has  very  skilfully  introduced  a  cake  walk  that 
adds  much  to  its  effectiveness. 

THE  GUNNER  S  MATE,  by  Chas. 

B.  Brown . 50c. 

War  marches  are  always  in  demand  and  we  do  not 
think  you  will  be  disappointed  in  this  one. 


Our  Thematic  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  requ 

WINDSOR.  MU! 

266-8  Wabash.  Ave.,  Chicago 

est. 

SIC  COMPANY 

41  West  28th  St.,  New  York 

SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE  TO 


DRILLS 
PLAYS 

recitations  Joseph  F.  Wagner 

OPERETTAS  \  9-11  Barclay  st. 

ETC.,  ETC.  NEW  YORK 


Pride  of  the  Nation  Two-Step 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  one  of  the  best  two-steps 
ever  composed,  entitled  “  Pride  of  the  Nation.” 

Stamps  returned  if  composition  fails  to  please. 

Address  CHARLES  MITCHELL,  Composer 

147  77th  Street,  Windsor  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IVfodern 

A  COLLECTION  OF  DANCE  IN  B 

MUSIC  OF  MEDIUM  DIFFI-  f  ^  j|  |J 
CULTY  FOR  THE  PIANO 

Price,  50  Cents 


w 


'HIS  book  has  been  made  to  fill  a  demand 
for  a  collection  of  good  dances  more 
difficult  than  those  contained  in  “  The 
First  Dance  Album.” 

Every  piece  is  a  gem — the  choice  of  our  whole 
catalogue  between  the  grades  of  2  and  4. 

The  book  has  been  expressly  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  modern  ball-room,  being  rich 
in  captivating  waltzes  and  dashing  two-steps,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  various  other  dances. 

A  FOUR-HAND  COLLECTION 
FOR.  ORGAN  OR  PIANO 


•to  4? 

The  Juvenile  Duet  Players 


PRICE,  50  CENTS 

•k  in  in 

COLLECTION  of  piano  duets  suitable  for  the 
Cabinet  Organ  or  Piano  in  the  earlier  grades. 

It  consists  of  many  of  the  most  popular  numbers 
selected  from  our  catalogue  and  arranged  in  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  This  volume  has  been  prepared  in  deference 
to  a  very  general  demand  for  easy  four-hand  pieces  that 
could  be  played  on  the  CABINET  ORGAN. 

Both  the  primo  and  secondo  parts  will  be  found  to  be 
about  of  equal  grade. 

In  many  ways  this  volume  is  quite  unique.  The  con¬ 
tents  have  been  made  up  from  the  best-selling  solos  in  our 
catalogue,  the  arrangements  are  sparkling,  and  while  within 
the  compass  of  the  organ,  are  just  as  well  suited  for  the 
piano. 

The  value  of  duet  playing,  even  in  the  earlier  grades, 
cannot  be  overestimated. _ 

MUSIC  SATCHELS 


Half  sheet  Music  Size 

The  most  convenient  and  natural  method  of  carrying 
music  is  in  a  satchel,  not  a  roll,  folding  it  but  once,  and 
not  injuring  it  at  all.  This  satchel  is  being  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Made  in  black  or  brown  leather, 
price,  $1.50  ;  black  seal  grain  leather,  $1.75. 

SHEET  MUSIC  SIZE 

This  is  another  style  on  the  same  plan.  A  satchel 
which  can  be  used  either  to  carry  music  folded  once,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  books  or  large  quantity  of  sheet  music, 
without  folding  at  all.  It  has  straps  and  buckles,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  be  used  either  way.  Made  in  black  or 
brown.  Price,  $3.00.  We  have  the  same  satchel  to  be 
used  only  in  full  sheet  music  size. 

A  GOOD 

METRONOME 

is  a  necessity  to  every  musician.  It  must 
be  mechanically  perfect  to  be  of  value — 
nicely  cased  to  be  attractive. 

We  have  the  best  American  and  French  makes  fin¬ 
ished  in  Golden  Oak  and  Mahogany  ; 

American  Best  French 

$2.50  without  Bell  $2.75  without  Bell 
$3.50  with  Bell  $3.75  with  Bell 

KEY  ATTACHED 

Transportation  30c.  extra.  Quantity  discount  allowed. 

WE  GUARANTEE  BOTH  MAKES  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
FREE  FROM  DEFECTS  IN  MANUFACTURE 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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SPECIAL 

HOLIDAY 

OFFER 

Two  Books  of  the  Greatest  Value  to 
Every  Teacher,  Pupil,  and  Music  Lover 


Operatic  Tales 

A  Series  of  Interesting  and  Entertaining  Tales  on 
the  Great  Operas  and  Music  Dramas,  with  Chrono¬ 
logical  and  other  data.  Notes  of  First  Performances, 
a  Pronouncing  Index  of  Composers,  Operas, 
Characters,  etc. 

BY 

FR.EDER.IC  S.  LAW 

Cloth,  $1.50 

SPECIAL  PRICE  QA 

to  Jan.  15,  1905  Llde  postpaid 


Makers  of  Music 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Great  Composers, 
with  Chronological  Summaries  of  their  Works, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles  of  their  Compositions,  and 
a  General  Chronological  Table. 

BY 

R.  FARQUHARSON  SHARP 
Cloth.  $1.50 

SPECIAL  PRICE  n  jl 

to  Jan.  15,  1905  &  vlo*  postpaid 

Both  Books  if  pa 

Ordered  Together  postpaid 

I  N  P  RE  S  S 

In  March  Time 

24  Delightful  and  Easy  Marches  for 
First  and  Second  Year  Pupils 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  teachers  that  com¬ 
positions  in  “March”  form  are  the  most  attractive  and 
interesting  to  young  pupils. 

In  offering  this  volume  to  teachers  and  pupils,  we  feel 
confident  that  its  welcome  is  assured.  None  but  pieces  of 
approved  merit  have  been  included  in  its  contents,  and  all 
are  of  the  most  inspiring  character  with  decisive  and  well- 
marked  rhythm.  Each  piece  in  this  book  is  a  gem  and  will 
be  found  a  most  valuable  aid  to  cultivate  a  love  for  music, 
and  an  ambition  to  produce  it.  In  March  Time  is  the 
Only  Collection  published  consisting  entirely  of  marches 
for  first  and  second  year  pupils,  and  the  large  demand  for 
such  a  collection  has  prompted  its  compilation.  All  are 
carefully  fingered  and  are  adapted  for  the  organ  as  well  as 
the  piano. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER: 

All  orders  received  for  “  In  March  Time  ” 
prior  to  January  15th  will  be  filled  at  25  CENTS 
PER  COPY,  POSTPAID,  it  cash  accompanies  the 
order.  If  to  be  charged,  the  cost  of  postage 
(8  cents)  will  be  added. 


Hatch  Music  Company 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  MUSIC 

8th  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia 

We  make  a  specialty  of  School  and  Teacher  Trade 


Our  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  35c.  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  One  Copy  each,  or  either  one  for  I8c. 

A  Silent  Prayer 

(REVERIE)  AND 

Dance  of  the 
Snow-Fiakes 

Both  by  MAR.IE  LOUKA,  Composer  of  tHe 
“Rajah”  March  and  Two-Step,  which  is  enough 
to  a.ssvire  tha.t  they  are  good.  3  ?  ?  ? 

WEYMANN  SON,  Publishers 
923  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BENTLEY’S  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Pianoforte  is  one  of  the  leading 
piano  instruction  books  now  in  use.  It  is 
pleasing  multitudes  of  teachers ;  it  will  please  you. 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00. 


H.  D.  BENTLEY,  'Publisher,  •  Freeport,  Illinois^ 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE 
Brehm’s  Monthly  Bargain 

Sounds  from  Melody  Land 

By  JOHN  MAR.TIN 

Four  brilliant  medium  grade  pieces,  consisting  of  a  Reverie, 
Romance,  Idylle,  and  Nocturne.  Price,  50c.  each.  To  introduce 
among  teachers,  will  send  the  set  this  month  for  30c. 

BREHM  BROS.,  ERIE,  PA. 


Graded  Studies  in  sight  singing 

By  GUSTAV  VIEHL  PR-ICE,  75  Cents 

From  the  known  to  the  unknown  is  the  principle  followed 
throughout  this  book.  Is  suitable  for  individual  or  class,  and 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  progressively  arranged 
books  in  the  market.  It  has  studies  in  one,  two,  and  four  parts 
in  the  various  rhythms,  and  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 

At  Music  Dealers,  or 

G.  VIEHL,  StaUiorv  R_,  New  York  Post  Office 


WELCOME  SERIES,  by  Harry  Krauss 

ASET  of  six  pleasing  recreations  for  Piano.  Each  title  con¬ 
tains  a  beautiful  half-tone  picture,  especially  attractive  to 
children.  Easy  grade  in  easy  keys.  Price,  30  cts.  each.  Special 
Introductory  Price,  30  cts.  for  the  complete  set  of  six  pieces, 
postpaid,  stamps  or  coin. 

VILLAGE  CHAPEL  CHIMES  (Reverie).  Special  Price,  only 
10  cts.  for  the  month  of  December. 

H.  K.  BECHTEL,  Publisher 

10  South  Main  Street  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


A  Whole  Library 

Of  Technical  Exercises 

Condensed  Into  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Pa£es 


“NEW  TECHNIC” 

A  System  of  the  Most  Necessary 
Daily  Exercises  to  Produce  a 

PERFECT  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the 

fingers,  wrists,  arms, 

AND  BODY 

In  the  Shortest  Possible  Time 


By  HUGO  MAN SF ELD T 


It  is  as  useful  to  the  novice  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

It  is  a  concentration  of  common-sense  tui¬ 
tion  and  guarantees  a  perfection  in  finger-dexterity. 

The  exercises  require  the  closest  application, 
but  when  once  mastered  wilt  enable  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  greater  results  in  far  less  time  than 
by  any  other  system  now  in  use. 

The  greatest  results  are  achieved  from  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  the  illustrations  and 
notations  employed  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 
All  technical  problems  are  given  a  ready  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  the  greatest  system  of  technic. 

Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  the  author  submitted 
his  work  while  in  Weimar,  complimented  him 
highly  upon  the  many  original  conceptions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  eulogized  the  book  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  expressing  a  surprise  that  such  a 
practical  work  had  not  previously  been  thought  of. 

Teachers  simply  glorify  it,  because  of  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  valuable  conciseness.  No  othfer  book 
has  met  with  such  a  sincere  welcome  from  the 
guild. 

Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ”  has  created  more 
accomplished  and  masterful  pianists  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  than  all  the  old-time  so-called  “methods 
and  studies  ”  combined.  And  it  has  accomplished 
this  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  that  even  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  art  are  marveling. 

One  noted  tutor  of  music  has  admirably  en¬ 
dorsed  the  great  merit  of  this  work  in  the  trite 
but  significant  statement  that  “if  he  could  not 
secure  another  copy  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
$500.” 

Thousands  of  Mansfeldt’s  “  New  Technic  ” 
are  now  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  noted  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  world,  and  within  another 
decade  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  technical 
exercises  recognized  among  musicians. 

Price,  $2.50.  Four  parts  complete  in  one 
volume,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  hand  sewed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  further  specific 
information  relating  to  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  the  era.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  direct, 
expressage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


GUARANTEE !  “  New  Technic”  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  price  paid  will  be  refunded.  Will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  if  desired.  Copies  for  sale  by  Theo.  Presser 
and  music  dealers  generally. 


Servd  for  Cavtavlogue  of  Progressive  Teaching 
Pieces  by  Emirvervt  Writers;  a.lso  Special 
Pop\jla.r  Cckta-logvie. 


Leo.  Feist  KftSKS  New  York 
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SCRIBNER'S  LATEST  BOOKS 

THE  MUSIC-STORY  SERIES 

THE  STORY  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  by  N.  Kilburn 

Illustrated.  Square  l2mo,  $1.25  net 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORGAN,  by  C.  F.  Abdy-Williams 

Illustrated.  Square  i2mo,  $1.25  net 

THE  STORY  OF  NOTATION,  by  C.  F.  Abdy-Williams 

Illustrated.  Square  i2mo,  $1.25  net 

THE  STORY  OF  ORATORIO,  by  A.  W.  Patterson 

Illustrated.  Square  i2mo,  $1.25  net 
Scribner's  Musical  Literature  List  sent  free  upon  application. 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  5th.  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Important  Publications 

FOR  PIANO  SOLO 

SCHARWENKA,  XAVER.  Op.  77.  Contributions  to  Finger  Cultivation 


Book 

I. 

Hand  and  Fingers  in  the  ordinary  position. 
Exercises  with  a  supporting  Finger  (for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  middle  classes).  Breitkopf 
Edition  1958,  -  .  - 

$1.50 

Book 

11. 

Exercises  on  Finger  Stretches  (for  advanced 
pupils).  Breitkopf  Edition  1959, 

1.50 

Book 

III. 

Exercises  in  simple  and  combined  sideward  stroke. 
Breitkopf  Edition  i960,  - 

1.50 

Op. 

78. 

Studies  in  Octave  Playing.  Breitkopf  Edition 
«994- . 

1.50 

Discount 
50  per  cent. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS!  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

Two  choice  collections  of  medium  difficult  piano  compositions  by  modern  composers,. — each  collection 
containing  compositions  by  Fieliiz,  MacDowell,  Heller,  Hofmann,  Scharwenka,  and  others. 

Price  each,  $1.25  net,  paper  j  Discount 
Price  each,  2.00  net,  cloth  j  25  per  cent. 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL 

11  E.  Sixteenth  Street  NEW  YOU  SC 


STEP  BY  STEP 


A  TEXT-BOOK  IN  PIANO  PLAYING 
A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 

BY  A.  K.  VIRGIL 


THE  TEACHER’S  WORK  MADE  CLEAR,  THE  PUPIL’S  CERTAIN,  THROUGH  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  CONSISTENT  AND  LOGICAL  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Issued  in  two  i2mo  volumes  of  400  pages  each.  Price,  $2.00  per  vol.;  to  Teachers,  $1.60. 

Vol.  I  out  Nov.  1,  1904;  Vol.  II  will  be  out  April  15,  1905. 

Address  A.  K.  VIRGIL,  11  West  Twenty-Second  St.,  New  York 

For  sale  also  by  THEO.  PRESSER  and  book  and  music  dealers  generally 


A  Pipe  Organ  Collection  ol  Ma.rtdard 
and  Original  Compositions  of  Medium 
Difficulty  for  Church  and  Recital  Vse. 


The  Orgatn  Player 


Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OR.EM 

PRICE,  $1.50 

^  JhiiS?n,ection  c°raprjsfs  an  unusually  varied  and  attractive  number  of  compositions  suited  to  all  purposes— for  church 
service,  recital,  concert,  and  teaching  use. 

fnr  n'irh,?;S‘fnd!?rd  c°;’sist  of  a  number  of  favorite  original  compositions  and  arrangements,  specially  revised  and  edited 

tniswork  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  new  compositions  and  arrangements  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 

the  a rra'ifgi ng^°ed Si ngL <a nd  r  evisfoi^of3 the  ^  **  °f  “  "Umber  °f  WCU‘k™  or^“:sts  in 

and  p^fahrn°|  hfve  beencTrefully^ndf^te^ Ve“  throuShout-  suitab,e  for  two~  or  three-manual  organs.  Fingering,  phrasing, 

.  „  °ur  chief  object  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  has  been  to  cover  the  ground  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  than 
nas  Deen  aone  in  any  other  book  of  organ  music  yet  issued. 

I11  grade  the  pieces  range  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem,  which,  if  not  already  popular,  is  destined  to  become  so. 

THEODORE  PRES^FR.  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa. 


Every  Musician  and  Musical  Student  should  have  the  Two 
Valuable  Music  Collections  Just  Published: 

TONE=PICTURE  PIANO  STUDIES  FOR 
EXPRESSION  and 
ENCORE  VOCAL  ALBUM 

Both  by  Francis  M.  Paine  Price,  $1.00  for  Each 

Introductory  Price  until  January  ist,  Each  25  Cents  Postpaid, 
if  The  Etude  is  mentioned.  Published  by 

HODGDON  MUSIC  CO.,  No.  144  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROSEBUD  SKIRT  DANCE 

Finest  Caprice-Schottische  ever  written 

THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  MOUSE 

One  of  the  Best  Marches  in  Years 
Splendid  Piano  Solos  and  Teaching  Pieces  in  Beautiful  Editions 

15c.  EACH,  OR  BOTH  FOR  25C. 

ARTHUR  BELLINGER,  Publisher 

DESK  E  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


PIANISTS’ 


Send  87  cents  for  the  PIANISTS' 
PARLOR  ALBUM,  a  thoroughly 
high-grade  Album,  printed  from  en¬ 
graved  plates  upon  the  finest  finished 
paper,  and  undoubtedly  the  finest 
Album  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Bound  in  a  flexible  cover, — neat,  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  attractive.  No  music 


PARLOR 


C 


should  be  without  it.  contents 

Album  Leaf.  Am  Camin,  Angel's  Serenade ,  Antiope, 
At  the  Fountain.  Austrian  Song.  Berceuse  de  “Joc¬ 
elyn."  Bridal  Chorus,  Celebrated  Serenade,  Convent 
Bells,  Cooing  Doves  Flower  Sung,  Fontaine.  Loin  du 
Bal,  Melodic ,  Melody,  Menuet,  Paloma.  Pizzicato 
“  Sylvia,"  Poet  and  Peasant  Overture.  Pompadour, 
Priere  d'une  Vierge.  Reverie.  Ritana,  Scene  de  Ballet, 
Second  Valse.  Serenata.  Simple  Aven,  Slumbersong, 
Spring  Morning  Serenade.  Sweet  Memories.  Twilight 
Whispers,  Violetta,  Whispering  Flowers,  Why  t 

CARL  FISCHER  COOPER  sq.  NEW  YORK 


ALBUM 


New  Songs 


"SWEET  THOVGHTS  OF  HOME” 
(3  Keys)  .... 

(the  new  home  sweet  home) 

Sung  by  Mme.  Schumann. 
Heink  in  the  Successful  Comic 
Opera.  "  Love’s  Lottery,"  by 
Sta-nge  a.rvd  Edwards, 

“THERE’S  NOTHING  NEW  TO  SAY” 
l 2  Keys)  .... 
By  Alfred  G.  Robyn,  composer 
cf  “Answer.” 


.60 


"  WHERE  THOV  ART”  (2  Keys) 

By  Angelo  Mascheronl,  com¬ 
poser  of  "For  All  Eternity.” 


“RESIGNATION”  (2  Keys) 

By  Caro  Roma. 


.50 


.50 


.50 


.53 


“  LOLITA,”  Colorature  Spanish  Wa.Itz 
Song  .... 
By  Ha.rrison  AldricH 

Write  for  Discount  and  Catalog 


M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 

144-146  West  37th  Street  NEW  YORK 


w 


D  Y  I 


THE  DINGLEY -MATHEWS 
CLASS  WORK 

FIRST  YEAR-A  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF 

Ear  Work,  Blackboard  Work  and  Keyboard 
Work,  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Effect 

Intended  to  Supplement  Private  Lessons 
as  a  Foundation  of  Musicianship 

PRICE,  $1.50 


TONE  FANCIES 

A  Collection  of  New  and  Original  Pieces  for 
Very  Young  Pianists 
By  BLANCHE  DINGLEY.MATHEWS 
and  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
Sixteen  Short,  Pleasing,  and  Original  Pieces 
Elegantly  Printed,  PRICE,  $1.00.  Sheet  Music  Rates 


Address  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

3638  Lake  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


JUST  OUT! 

Every  TEACHER  and  PUPIL  should  have  a  tap y  af 

SWALLOWS’  RETURN 

By  LEANDER  FISHER 

He  who  wrote  “  Robins’  Return  ” 

Will  mail  a  complete  copy  to  Etude  readers  upoa  receipt  af 
30  cts.  (stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

IW.  M .  LEI  DT ,  569  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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PREMIUMS  for  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

By  securing  a  few  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE  any  person,  young  or  old,  can  make 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  APPROPRIATE  PRESENTS. 

Obtaining  subscriptions  for  THE  ETUDE  is  not  like  securing  orders  for  other 
journals.  It  requires  no  special  training  or  ability  and  has  no  competition. 

THE  ETVDE  Secures  Subscriptions  for  Itself 

when  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  in  the  least  interested  in  music. 

Send  for  our  New  Special  PIa.n  and  learn  how  we  make  it  possible  for  you  to  Easily  earn  any  of  the 
premiums  listed  below. 

Get  an  Early  Start.  Write  To-day.  Free  Sample  Copies  to  Assist  You. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  (partial  list) 

FREE  for  Stated  Number  of  Subscriptions. 

Prick  Price 

1  CUT  GLASS  DISH . $3.00  1-LADIES’  CHATELAINE  WATCH  .  $8.00 

FREE  for  THREE  Subscriptions.  FREE  for  EIGHT  Subscriptions. 

1-SILK  UMBRELLA  . .  3.50  1  PARLOR.  CHAIR-  mahogany  .  .  10.00 

FREE  for  FOUR  Subscriptions.  FREE  for  TEN  Subscriptions. 

I— PAIR.  OPERA  GLASSES  ....  4.00  1— MVSIC  CABINET . 13.50 

FREE  for  FIVE  Subscriptions.  FREE  for  FOURTEEN  Subscriptions. 

1— CVT  GLASS  WATER  BOTTLE  .  5.00  1— LADIES'  DESK . 15.00 

*  FREE  for  SIX  Subscriptions.  FREE  for  FIFTEEN  Subscriptions. 

All  sent  by  Express  or  Freight. 

OUR.  PREMIUM  LIST  also  includes:  Music  and  Music  Books,  Musical  Instruments, 
Fountain  Pens,  Music  Rolls,  Pocket  Books,  Card  Cases,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Premium 

Ca.ta.logue. 

By  our  system  vve  are  able  to  accurately  give  you  credit  for  every  subscription  received  through  your  efforts.  Any 
person  failing  to  secure  the  exact  number  of  subscriptions  required  for  a  specified  article  can  obtain  the  premium  desired 
by  paying  the  difference,  based  on  cost  price,  in  cash. 

All  premiums  sent  by  mail  are  prepaid.  When  sent  by  express  or  freight  the  receiver  pays  the  charges. 

Our  terms  are  strictly  in  advance.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by  Post-Office  or  Express  Money  Orders, 
Bank  drafts,  or,  if  all  of  these  are  impossible,  by  Registered  Letter.  Never  send  silver  through  the  mail.  Make  all  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  order  of,  and  address  all  communications  to, 

THEO.  PRESSER.  Publisher 

1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

t  =MUSICAL 


LITERATURE=  t 


ANY  MUSICAL  BOOK  No  matter  where  published  or  by  whom,  we  can  supply  at  the 

- . - -  lowest  possible  price.  We  carry  a  very  complete  stock. 

Special  prices  for  large  orders  and  to  LIBRARIES 

Write  for  Estimates  before  purchasing  elsewhere 
We  are  the  publishers  of  the  most  used  and  important  educational  works  issued  during  recent  years 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
FOUR-HAND  PLAYING  AND 
SIGHT  READING 


Childhood  Days 

PRICE,  $1.00 


INSTRUCTIVE  AND 
MELODIOUS  PIANO  DUETS 
FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL 


Composed,  Compiled  end  Arra-rvged  especially  for  Cla-ss  and  Private  Instruction 

By  DR.  HANS  HARTHAN 

New  and  sparkling  material  has  been  used  throughout  this  work.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  most  necessary  material  to  a 
pupil’s  progress  has  been  made  pictorially  suggestive— BRIGHT — RHYTHMIC — INTERESTING. 

The  work  starts  at  the  very  beginning  and  progresses  gradually.  The  early  portion  of  the  work  has  the  pupil’s  part 
within  the  compass  of  five  notes.  In  the  first  half  of  Book  I  the  pupil  plays  the  primo ;  in  the  latter  half  the  pupil  plays  the 
secondo.  Every  teacher  will  recognize  the  value  of  this  arrangement,  since  it  accustoms  the  pupil,  from  the  beginning,  to  reading 
in  either  cief. 

SUGGESTED  USES.  This  work  will  be  found  to  he  of  great  advantage  as  a  supplement  to  Grade  I,  Mathews’  Standard 
Graded  Course  of  Studies,  First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study — Landon’s  Foundation  Materials,  and  to  precede  the  “  School  of 
Four-hand  Playing  ”  by  Presser,  as  an  introduction. 

THEODORE  PRESSER.  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 


’*  BUNCO 

ST  LOUIS  FAIR  MARCH  SfeWG 


ROAMING  WITH  MY  ZULU  QUEEN 
THE  CHICAGO  THEATRE  FIRE 

Sung  with  success  in  leading  Theatres 


For  sale  at  all  Dealers,  25c.  each.  We  will  mail, 
as  sample,  the  above  three  songs  for  35c. 

W.  N.  BVRKHARD  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  402.  274  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Best  March  Hit  this  Year  Is 

“THE  JAP  BEHIND  THE  GUN” 

MARCH  AND  TWO-STEP  BY  A.  E.  WADE 

A  brilliant  piano  piece ;  splendid  bass  solo  in  trio ;  lays  well 
under  the  fingers  and  is  comparatively  easy  to  play.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  twenty-five  cents  to  the  address 
below  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  A.  E.  WADE  MUSIC  CO.,  Hoquiam,  Washington 


How  to  Play  in  Public  Without  Being  Nervous 

By  MADAME  A.  PVPIN 

PRICE,  12  CENTS.  By  mail,  10  cents  (silver)  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
COMPANION  TO  THE  ABOVE: 

Pithy  Paragraphs  Pertaining  to  Piano  Practice 

PRICE,  27  CENTS.  By  mail,  25  cents  (silver)  and  a  2-cent  stamp 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  “How  to  Secure  a  Musical  Education.” 

Send  U.  S.  silver  and  stamps.  Address 

MADAME  A.  PVPIN,  Statlorv  “  O.”  New  York  City 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  SONG 

The  Words  by  Henry  Kirk  White  (1804);  The  Music  by 
Robert  Goldbeck 

New  illustration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  title. 

In  very  handsome  heavy  binding — 25  cts.,  express-paid 
Suitable  for  church,  concert,  and  private  performance.  Do  not 
fail  to  place  your  order  at  once.  Address  the 

MELODY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  M* 


Christmas  Music 

10  COMPLETE  ANTHEMS  FOR  25  CTS. 


OVR  OCTAVO  CHORUSES  we  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice  in  the  following  manner  : 

Offer  No.  i— 10  CHRISTMAS  ANTHEMS,  as  above  .  .$0.25 


“  2— 10  ANTHEMS,  for  Ordinary  Use, 

all  different . 25 

“  3— 10  PART  SONGS,  Mixed  Voices, 

all  different . 25 

“  4— 10  PART  SONGS,  Male  Voices, 

all  different . 25 

“  5. — 10  PART  SONGS,  Female  Voices, 

all  different . 25 

“  6.—  5  SCHOOL  SONGS,  all  different . 15 

All  of  the  above  six  offers,  including  Christmas  Anthems  .  1.25 


These  are  sample  prices  only,  the  Special  Offer  being 
made  to  give  opportunity  for  selection.  No  duplicates 
furnished  at  these  rates,  and  only  one  member  of  a  choir  or 
society  supplied  at  sample  prices. 


NEW  GRADED  SERIES  (Instrumental) 


Book  I,  Grade  I,  containing  11  Pieces . $0.50 

Introductory  Price  until  January  1st  . 30 


NEW  ORGAN  FOLIO 

32  Marches,  Voluntaries,  etc . $0.50 

Introductory  Price  until  January  1st  . 35 


EVERY  ORGANIST 

Professional  or  Amateur,  should  have  "  THE  OR.GAN.” 
Published  every  two  months,  contains  in  each  number  an  average 
of  14  pieces  of  Good  Organ  Music,  Easy  to  Play. 

Single  Copies,  25c.;  One  Year,  $1.00. 

Year-Books  from  1890  to  1903:  Vols.  No.  1  to  14. 

Bound  in  heavy  paper  covers  . $1.25  each 


EIGHT  Books  (All  Instrumental)  of  Interest  to  Teacher 
and  Pupil.  All  Except  last  two  of  Easy  Grade. 


Teachers 
and  others 
are  enthu¬ 
siastic  in 
their 
praises  of 
these 

BOOKS 


Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  I 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  II 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  Ill 
Molineux’  Junior  Collection.  Vol.  IV 
Molineux’  Easy  Piano  Duets.  Vols.  I-II 
Molineux’  Senior  Collection.  Vol.  I 
Molineux’  Piano  Duet  Coll’n.  Vol.  I 


From 

80 

to 

96 

pages  in 
each 

BOOK 


Price,  50  Cents  Each  Volume,  Postage  Paid 


THE  ABOVE  EIGHT  BOOKS  Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  $3.00 


Catalogues  Mailed 

GEO.  MOLINEUX 

148-150  Fifth  Ave. _ New  York 

Special  for  December 

Six  new  piano  pieces  especially  adapted 
for  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades 


MIGNONETTE  GAVOTTE . Lange 

THE  MAY  BELLS  ’. . Lange 

FAIRY  QUEEN  POLKA . Lichner 

RUSTLE  OF  SPRING . Werney 

SONG  OF  SPRING .  SchmoU 

POLLACCA .  Kullak 


Introductory  Offer:  Upon  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents ,  will  send  all  the  above  named  compositions.  Singly, 
five  cents  each.  Limited  to  one  copy  each. 


WALTER  §.  SPRANKLE,  "Publisher 

809  E.  Eleventh  Street,  -  India.na.poIis,  Ind. 


CAN  YOU  Df  A  V  WITH 
X  1  EASE 

IN  ALL  KEYS  ? 

The  New  and  Practical  Method;  How  to  Study  and  Practice 

“SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS” 

By  E.  A.  SCHUBERT 


THEO.  PRESSER,  -  PHILADELPHIA 
or  E.  A.  SCHUBERT,  -  ST.  CHARLES,  MO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  BUCCANEER 

Companion  to  THE  BAN  DELE  RO 

To  introduce  this  charming  ballad  we  will  mail  a  limited 
number  of  copies  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  10  CENTS 
Bass  or  Barytone. 

Address  C.  L.  SNYDER 
58  E.  Washington  St.  NEW  CASTLE,  Pa. 
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THE  etude 


Meckels  Specials 

Which  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


JUST  OUT: 

DANCE  OF  THE  DAISIES 

A  brand-new  Intermezzo-Two-step  with  a  most  pleasing, 
irresistible  swing  of  striking  originality.  Graceful  and 
daintily  characteristic.  We  predict  that  fully  5000  Etude 
Readers  will  write  us  for  copies  of  this  exquisite  novelty. 

ONLY  10  CENTS,  POSTPAID 


THE  CAVALIER. 

Sidney  P.  Harris’  glorious  Military  March  and  Two-step. 
There  is  nothing  now  in  the  market  to  equal  it  in  Dash  and 
Brilliancy.  Introductory  Offer  :  10  CENTS  PER  COPY. 


OTHER  TEN-CENT  SPECIALS 


MARCHES 
St.  Louis  Exposition 
Invaders 
High  Life 
Social  Season 
Ragtime  Sports 
Clash  of  Arms 
National  Air  Medley 
Flat  Iron 

WE  GUARANTEE  all  the 
lar  and  of  excellent  quality.  1 
send  order  and  rely  on  us  to  n 


WALTZES 
St.  Louis  Exposition 
Lakewood  Society 
Love  Stories 
Sweethearts  True 
Minerva 

Man  with  the  Hoe 

Rosalind 

My  Lady  Love 

hove  compositions  to  be  popu- 
in  doubt  what  to  choose  kindly 
.ke  the  right  selection  for  you. 


DON’T  FORGET 

We  sell  Everything  in  Music  and  are  well  organized  for 
prompt  execution  of  mail  orders. 

High  grade  Parlor,  Concert,  Operatic  and  Church  Songs 
form  one  of  our  specialties.  Give  us  a  trial  on  these  and  be 
benefited  by  our  well-known  taste  and  experience. 

In  POPULAR  MUSIC  we  are  headquarters  and  carry  a 
large  stock  which  is  always  complete  and  up-to-date.  Orders 
filled  on  receipt  of  22c.  per  copy,  postpaid,  or  5  assorted 
copies  for  $1.00.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Information. 


G.  V.  MECKEL 

845  Eighth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 


The  Finest  March  Ever  Composed 

SEE  SPECIAL  PRICES  BELOW 


Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 

The  greatest  and  best  of  marches, 
universal  favorite.  Every  player 
should  have  this  piece.  Price,  50c, 

The  Storm  King  March 

Contains  a  magnificent  represent¬ 
ation  of  rumbling  thunder,  flashing 
of  lightning.the  Storm  King  awak¬ 
ening,  and  his  defiance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Price,  50c. 

The  Witch’s  Whirl  Waltzes 

Pronounced  the  best  placed  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Wonder¬ 
fully  descriptive.  Representing 
dancing  Fairies,  Elves,  Old  Witch, 
etc.  Price,  60c. 

Arizona  March 

The  great  Indian  March-Two-step. 
Specially  bright  and  catchy.  You 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  Mch. 

Written  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  great  Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
March.  Representing  galloping 
horses,  cavalry  charge,  etc.  Pr.soc. 

America  Forever  March 

One  of  Pauli’s  greatest  marches. 
Martial  in  character.  Nothing 
better  published,  and  a  march  that 
has  no  superior.  Try  it.  Price,  50c. 


The  Midnight  Flyer  March 

The  great  Railroad  March.  Full 
of  snap,  fire  and  dash.  One  of  the 
latest.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  Pr-soc. 
Queen  of  Beauty  Waltzes 
Without  any  exception  one  of  the 
prettiest  waltzes  ever  published 
simply  beautiful ;  try  it.  Price,  50c. 
Warmin’  up  in  Dixie 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  cake¬ 
walk  compositions.  Get  this  as 
there  is  nothing  better.  Price, 50c. 

A  Signal  from  Mars  March 

A  magnificent,  brilliant  march. 
Full  of  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  favorite.  Price,  50c. 
Midnight  Fire  Alarm 
Great  descriptive  march,  arranged 
with  Fire  Bell  effects ;  specially  at¬ 
tractive  ;  get  a  copy.  Price,  50c. 
Dance  of  the  Fire-Flies 
A  specially  fine  teaching  piece, 
written  in  gavotte  tempo.  A  spry, 
pleasing  composition.  Sure  to 
please.  Price,  50c. 

Dawn  of  the  Century  March 
specially  written  for  the  advent  of 
the  New  Century.  A  wonderfully 
bright,  brilliant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position.  Nothing  better.  Pr.  50c. 


The  Burning  of  Rome  March — E.  T.  Pauli’s  Greatest  Masterpiece, 
ready  October  25th.  Without  any  exception  whatever  the  greatest  des¬ 
criptive  march  ever  written,  representing  the  following  synopsis — Dash  of 
the  Charioteers  for  Position — The  Race — Finish  of  the  Race — Parade  of 
the  Victors — Populace  Dispersing-Evening  Song  of  the  Christians--Alarm 
of  Fire — People  in  Consternation — Second  Alarm — People  in  Panic — Peo¬ 
ple  Rush  Wildly  through  the  Streets — Fire  Fiercely  Raging — Crashing  of 
Falling  Walls.  It  is  simply  magnificent.  We  stake  our  entire  musical 
ability  on  this  piece  to  please.  Every  student,  every  teacher,  every  piano 
player  in  this  country  should  have  a  copy  of  this  piece.  Price,  50c. 

read  this  special  offer 

To  any  one  ordering  3  or  more  of  the  pieces  named  above,  at  the  extra  re¬ 
duced  prices  namedbelow,  we  agree  to  send,  free  of  charge,  our  special  book 
collection  of  32  pieces,  consisting  of  one  complete  full  page  of  music  from 
29  instrumental  pieces  and  3  of  the  best  popular  songs.  Don't  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Special  Reduced  Prices 

Any  1  of  above  (postpaid)  -  •  $  .25 

|(  3  |  Including  the  above  named  )  .60 

4  -s  book  collection  of  32  pieces  >  .75 

**  6  l  free  J  1.00 

E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  CO. 

46  West  28th  St.,  New  Yes* 


EVERY  TEACHER  AND  CHILD 
SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF 


Palmer’s  Piano  Primer 


FLOWER 

BALLADS 

By  CARO  SENOUR 


PROMINENT  Piano  Players  Prefer  Palmer’s  Piano 
Primer.  It  is  Progressively  Plan’d.  Practical 
Pianists  Pronounce  it  Peerless,  Perfect.  Pupil* 
Peruse  it  with  Pleasure  and  Profit.  396,000  Published 
Proves  Popularity.  Price,  Paper  covers,  60  Pennies. 
Please  Purchase  Promptly. 


F or  Kindergarten  and  Schools 


Handsomely  Illustrated  from  Original  Water  Colors 

Containing  Twelve  Flower  Songs,  Five  Plays,  and  Six  Charm-  I 
ing  Illustrations— a  most  Original  and  Attractive  Work 

The  book  is  Well  Indorsed  by  Authors  and  Composers 

Bound  in  Flexible  Paper  Cover,  at  50  Cents 
In  Handsome  Blue  Cloth,  with  White  Letters,  $1.00 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 

Cloth,  -  90  cents,  postpaid 

Paper  Cover,  40  cents,  postpaid 


PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  3150 
Musical  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  to  which  is  now  added  far 
the  first  time : 

PALMER’S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

containing  the  names  of  2500  Musicians,  giving pronunciation!, 
nationalities,  specialties,  dates  of  birth,  etc.  The  two  diction¬ 
aries  In  one  neat  pocket  volume.  Price,  30  cts. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  of  516  short  and  bright  Interludes  anb 
Modulations  In  all  Keys.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  brilliant  concert  song  for  Bass  or  Bari¬ 
tone.  50  cts.  “  The  piece  requires  a  medium  amount  of  vocal 
technic,  but  demands  a  spirited  rendering.  It  will  rank  well 
with  similar  compositions  by  the  popular  English  composers." 
Music  Journal. 


THE  JUVENILE  BOOK  COMPANY 
2520  Quarry  Street  Chicago.  Ill 


The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price*. 
If  your  music  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  to  1 


R.  It.  PALMER.  Lock  Box  1841.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


METRONOMES  m^^mp/ench 

IN  MAHOGANY  CASE 
SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS 
Without  Bell,  $2.50  With  Bell,  $3.50 
FREE  with  either  of  above,  Four  Standard  Teaching  Pieces 

CARLIN  ft  LENNOX,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


How  to  Know  the 

72  Pages,  20  cts,  Holy  Bible 

No.  10  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Modern  Graded  Piano  Course 


EDITED  BY 

THOMAS  TAPPER^ 

THIS  COURSE  CONSISTS  OF 

SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  GRADED  STUDIES.  TWO  HANDS 

SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  GRADED  PIECES.  TWO  HANDS 

THREE  TEACHERS’  MANUALS 

FOUR  BOOKS  OF  GRADED  PIANO  PIECES.  FOUR  HANDS 


A  Few  Leading  Characteristics: 

1.  It  permits  and  assists  the  application  of  any  “Method.” 

2.  It  is  the  only  course  which  recognizes  the  necessity  for 

Lessons  in  Music  Theory  (Dictation,  Melody,  Form,  Har¬ 
mony),  and  actually  provides  them. 

3.  Its  grading  is  so  arranged  from  I  to  VII  that  virtuoso  works 

lie  beyond  Grade  VII. 

4.  All  music  forms  are  outlined  and  described. 

5.  Memory  aids  are  given  on  the  basis  of  Form  construction. 

6.  Especial  care  is  taken  in  the  training  of  the  Left  hand. 

7.  All  distinctive  features  of  music  composition  are  developed 

from  Grade  to  Grade. 

8.  An  unusual  variety  of  authoritative  authorship  is  found  in 

every  volume. 

9.  All  technical  terms  and  signs  are  accurately  explained  where 

they  actually  occur  in  the  music. 

10.  It  is  the  FIRST  Graded  Piano  Course  which  presents  all  the 

essentials  of  music  education  :  Music  Thought,  Music 
Reading,  Music  Playing,  Music  Memory,  Music  Writing. 

11.  Hence  it  is  the  FIRST  Graded  Piano  Course  which  aims  at 

COMPLETE  MUSICIANSHIP. 


Correspondence  regarding  this  Course,  its  Introduction,  and  Use  is  invited  from 

Schools,  Teachers,  and  Students 
On  request  volumes  will  be  sent  for  examination 

PRICE  PER  GRADE  :  :  ONE  DOLLAR 


Boston:  OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

New  York:  C.  H.  DITSON  C8,  CO.  Philadelphia  :  J.  E.  DITSON  CO. 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  HOME  DEALER  OR  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  HOUSES 


Note  the  Unusual 
Array  of  Composers 
represented  in  the 
First  Grade 


ANDRE,  LUDWIG 
ARMAND,  J.  C. 
BIEDERMANN,  A.  JUL. 
CLOY,  C.  V. 

CRAMER,  HENRI 
DIABELLI,  ANTONIO 
DUPONT,  PIERRE 
EHMANT,  A. 

EVARTS,  RALPH  * 
GOEDICKE,  A. 

GURLITT,  CORNELIUS 
HOPF,  W. 

HORNEMANN,  H. 
HUMMEL,  J.  N. 

KRAUSE,  ANTON 
KRENTZLIN,  RICHARD 
LECOUPPEY,  EELIX 
LOESCHHORN,  ALBERT 
LOOMIS,  HARVEY  W. 
MARTYN,  PIERRE 
MOZART,  W.  A. 
REINECKE,  CARL 
SCHWALM,  RICHARD 
SOMERVELL,  ALBERT 
STRELEZKI,  ANTON 
WOLHFAHRT,  HEINRICH 
WOLFF,  BERNHARD 


THE  ETUDE 
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FREE 

A  New  Year’s 
Gift  to  Bvery~ 
Music  Teacher 

If  you  are  a  Teacher  of  either  Piano, 
Violin  or  Voice,  you  will  surely  be 
interested  in  the  following 

Special  Offer 


We  intend  to  absolutely  give  away 
100,000  copies  of  sheet  music,  and 
the  following  are  our  reasons  and 
the  conditions  of  the  gift. 

Our  Reasons - ■ 

1st  We  think  we  have  one  of  the  best  I 
catalogues  of  Easy  Teaching  Music 
in  the  world. 

2d  We  think  our  Editions  are  as  good,  as  | 
regards  engraving,  editing,  paper  and 
printing,  as  can  be  produced. 

3d  Although  our  catalogue  already  has  I 
a  large  sale  where  it  is  known,  we 
also  realize  that  there  are  more  than  1 00,000 
teachers  in  the  world  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  our  publications. 

4th  We  are  confident  that  after  you  have  I 
seen  a  sample  of  our  music  you  will 
want  more. 

5th  We  want  your  name  and  address,  in  I 
order  to  send  you  future  catalogues 
and  circulars  regarding  our  New  Music. 

Conditions - 

1  cf  Tlie  above  Offer  is  made  only  to  bona- 
fide  Music  TEACHERS. 

2d  Send  us  your  full  name  and  correct  I 
address  (professional  card  if  con¬ 
venient)  ,  stating  which  branch  of  music  you 
teach. 

3d  State  the  kind  of  music  you  wish  sent :  I 
if  vocal, whether  for  high  or  low  voice ; 
whether  Ballad,  Love  Song,  or  Sacred  Song  ; 
if  for  piano  or  violin,  whether  it  should  be 
first,  second  or  third  grade.  (We  cannot 
include  the  higher  grades  in  this  Offer.) 

4th  This  Offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only,  I 
and  is  not  good  after  Jan.  15,  1905. 

5th  Send  2  TWO-CENT  STAMPS  to  cover 
postage. 

6th  We  shall  send  samples  which  we 
think  will  prove  useful  in  your  future 
teaching,  and  consequently  some  of  our  very 
best  music. 


NOTE. — Although  we  have  offices  in  New  York 
and  London,  all  correspondence  regarding  this 
Special  Offer  should  be  sent  to  our  Boston  office. 

The  B.F.  Wood 

Music  Company 

246  Summer  Street,  Boston 


BRAIN  ARD’S 

SOMETHING  DIFFERENT. 


G.  SCHIRMER 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


“The  Pianist’s  Mental  Velocity” 

By  SILAS  GAMALIEL  PRATT 

A  systematic  preparation  of  the  mind  of  Piano  players  to  think 
music  in  groups,  as  one  thinks  a  collection  of  letters  as  a  word,  by 
a  practical  application  of  the  Rudiments  of  harmony  to 
Piano  study.  A  simple  method  of  comprehending  entire  pass¬ 
ages  as  a  unit,  and  mentally  leading  (not  following)  the  fingers. 

Examples  and  excerpts  from  familiar  Piano  compositions  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  von  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  Leschetizky, 
Moszkowski,  and  others. 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  THEORETICAL  BOOK.  It  is  a  book 
of  which  every  teacher  and  student  can  make  practical  use. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Special  Inducements  for  Advance  Orders 

BRAIN  ARD’S 

Merry  Melodies  in  Music -Land 

20  TOY  TUNES  FOR  LITTLE  ONES 

With  Pictures  and  Jingles  to  Fit. 

The  A  B  C  of  Music  for  the  Piano. 
PRICE,  50  CENTS 

The  words  given  with  various  pieces  in  this  hook  are  not 
intended  as  songs,  but  simply  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  the  melodies 
and  to  suggest  a  meaning  to  the  tones  which  will  lead  to  a  natural 
expression  of  feeling. 

CONTENTS 

ABC . (Illustrated)  arr.  by  August  Schoeller. 
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the  “Imperial  Choir,”  where  pupils  were  trained 
solely  for  church  singing,  and  practically  only  for 
that  Imperial  Choir. 

It  was  in  the  early  thirties  that  a  few  elect  spirits 
turned  their  attention  to  a  dissemination  of  serious 
music,  and  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  musical  taste  of  the  public  at  large.  F 01 
there  was  an  abundance  of  talent,  but  it  was  only 
the  few  who  could  afford  to  go  abroad  to  study; 
the  great  majority  who  lacked  the  means  need  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  at  home. 

A.  Lwoff,  an  amateur  violinist  and  conductor  of 
the  Imperial  Choir,  also  the  author  of  the  Russian 
national  anthem,  made  some  strenuous  and  piaise- 
worthy  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  failed.  He  asked 
for  financial  support  from  the  crown  (which  is  dis¬ 


tinct  from  the  emperor),  but  he  had  to  deal  with 
ministers  of  state  and  other  high  officials,  who  ridi¬ 
culed  his  '“visionary”  project  out  of  existence. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifties  young  Rubinstein  (Anton) 
returned  from  his  studies  abroad,  bringing  a  great 
reputation  with  him  and  established  himself  in  St. 
Petersburg.  This  energetic,  strong  individuality 
soon  attracted  a  number  of  music  lovers,  who  were 
ready  to  aid  him  in  his  idea  to  educate  the  public 
through  regular  symphony  concerts  and  chamber- 
music  soirees.  With  their  assistance  he  founded 
the  “Russian  Musical  Society,”  which  was  intended 
as  a  stepping  stone  toward  the  establishment  of 
music  schools  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Russia.  From 
these  schools  he  expected  the  training  of  able  com¬ 
posers,  concert  artists,  orchestra  players,  teachers, 
and  singers. 

The  political  and  financial  conditions  of  the  times 
did  not  look  promising  for  any 
aid  from  the  crown.  Hence  the 
necessary  funds  had  to  be  raised 
through  private  donations. 
Moreover,  the  government  did 
not  look  with  favor  upon  the 
founding  of  any  “societies”  and 
withheld  the  legally  required 
(  onsent.  But  the  founder,  noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  picked  up  the 
statutes  of  the  “Philharmonic 
Society,”  which  existed  only 
nominally,  having  practically 
ceased  its  activities,  and  pre¬ 
tended  merely  to  revive  it. 

Now,  according  to  the  by¬ 
laws,  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
society  was  to  give  amateurs 
an  opportunity  to  practice  or¬ 
chestra  playing  at  sight.  Well, 
the  playing  used  to  be  what 
might  be  expected.  Under  the 
pretext  of  making  a  few'  changes 
Rubinstein  and  his  friends  cre¬ 
ated  new  by-laws,  and  obtained 
the  government  license  for  the 
society  with  the  new  name: 
“Russian  Musical  Society.”  In 
1859  he  conducted  the  first  ten 
symphony  concerts,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  a  series  of  chamber- 
music  soirees.  In  five  years  the 
society  founded  branches  in 
Moscow  (1860),  Kiev  (1863), 
and  Charkov  (1864),  with  the 
same  programs,  the  same  aims 
in  view.  Upon  being  petitioned, 
the  enlightened  and  influential  Grand  Duchess  Helene 
Pawlowna  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  society. 
She  was  also  the  special  friend  and  protectress  of 
Anton  Rubinstein. 

From  this  time  on  began  the  serious  efforts  to 
create  a  music  school  in  St.  Petersburg.  As  the 
financial  aid  was  not  forthcoming  as  readily  as  was 
expected,  all  instruction  had  to  be  given  gratuitously 
in  order  not  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  school. 
Lessons  were  given  partly  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  partly  in  the  private  homes  of  the 
teachers.  Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  raise  money 
were  continued,  and,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  and  those  whom  she  could  in¬ 
fluence,  there  was  collected,  in  two  years,  a  capital 
of  13,000  rubles  (about  $7300).  This  modest  fund 


1.  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  2.  Bernhardt  (director).  3.  Glazounoff  (composer).  4.  Mme.  Es- 
sipoff  (pianist).  5.  Sokoloff  (pianist).  6.  Leopold  Auer  (violinist).  7.  Wershbalowitch  (  cellist).  8. 
Rimsk-i-Korsakoff  (composer).  9.  Liadoff  (composer').  10.  Wihtol  (pianist). 


The  programs  were  good,  but  made  up  mostly  of 
oratorios. 

Of  schools  of  music,  there  was  only  the  “Theater 
School,”  where  music  was  taught,  but  only  in  the 
poorest,  most  superficial  manner.  There  was  also 


rank.  Mr.  Pusirewski  is  one 
of  the  head  teachers  in  the  con¬ 
servatory,  and  prepared  for  The 
Etude  an  extensive  account, 
which  was  translated  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Mr.  Constantin  von 
Sternberg,  of  Philadelphia,  him¬ 
self  a  native  of  Russia  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  leading 
Russian  musicians  and  teachers. 

—Editor.] 

Until  the  fifties  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  musical  life  in 
Russia  was  in  a  very  sad  con¬ 
dition.  Music  was  regarded  as 
insignificant;  as  a  mere  diver¬ 
sion  for  the  privileged-  classes, 
while  the  intelligent  public, 
when  not  in  trade,  considered 
solely  the  military  or  official 
career  as  worthy  of  pursuit.  To 
study  music  seriously  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  was  considered  im¬ 
proper.  Though  the  higher  cir¬ 
cles  of  society  were  musical  in 
a  sense,  their  music-making  was 
but  poor  dilettanteism.  In¬ 
struction  was  given  by  foreign¬ 
ers,  private  teachers,  or  home 
tutors,  who  were,  however,  well 
paid. 

All  musical  interests  centered 
exclusively  in  the  Opera.  St. 

Petersburg  maintained  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Italian  opera  and  in 
later  years  also  a  Russian  opera, 
which  were  very  poorly  pro¬ 
vided  for  and  supported.  Hence  there  could  not  be 
awakened  any  interest  in  composers  and  their* works. 
The  singer,  the  songstress,  and  their  vocal  virtuosity 
usurped  and  absorbed  all  there  was  of  musical  in¬ 
terest.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there 
was  no  vocal  celebrity  in  those  times  that  was  not 
heard  in  St.  Petersburg.  To  the  middle  classes  and 
the  people  at  large  the  admission  prices  were  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive,  and  nothing  else  was  of¬ 
fered  to  them. 

Under  such  conditions  the  establishment  of  a 
musical  academy  could  not  be  thought  of.  There 
was  simply  no  musical  endeavor  of  a  serious  na¬ 
ture  whatever,  except  the  “Philharmonic  Society” 
(founded,  1802)  which  gave  annually  two  or  three 
concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans. 


[We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  include  in  this  issue  of 
The  Etude  an  authoritative  account  of  the  famous 
Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  the*  center 
of  Russian  musical  education  and  activity,  and  has 
graduated  a  number  of  composers  and  artists  of  high 
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enabled  the  school  to  rent  a  floor  in  a  private  house 
on  September  8,  18G2. 

The  organization  is  headed  by  a  President.  This 
position  is  and  always  was  held  by  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  family.  Then  follows  the  Director,  who 
supervises  all  the  courses  of  study  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  finance.  In  business  matters  he  is 
associated  with  a  committee  of  five  laymen.  Further 
officers  are  the  Inspector,  the  Treasurer,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Librarian,  and  the  Archivist,  all  of  whom 
are  assisted  by  clerks,  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

The  nonmusical  classes,  organized  for  general  col¬ 
lateral  learning,  and  six  in  number,  are  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  inspector.  The  curriculum  here  equals  about 
that  of  our  high  schools  and  is  supervised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education.  All  the  branch  schools 
in  other  cities  are,  through  their  directors,  account¬ 
able  to  the  Director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  central 
school. 

The  faculty  ranks  as  follows:  Honorary  professors, 
professors  of  the  first  class,  professors  of  the  second 
class,  head  teachers,  instructors,  and  candidates  or 
aspirants.  The  latter  must  serve  three  years  as  in¬ 
structors  before  they  obtain  their  title  as  such. 
This  title  is  conferred  by  the  “Artist  Council,”  com¬ 
posed  of  the  professors  and  head  teachers,  which 
council  also  prepares  all  necessary  changes,  rules, 
appointments,  etc.,  for  the  Director’s  approval. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II  gave  the  school  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  5000  rubles  and  a  building  belonging  to  the 
crown.  A  little  later  the  school  was  moved  into 
still  larger  quarters  in  a  part  of  the  immense  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  I860  the 
Grand  Duchess  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  em¬ 
peror  the  official  name  of  “Conservatory”  for  the 
school.  She  also  gave  each  year  about  10,000  rubles 
to  it,  a  sum  that  enabled  the  school  to  begin  to 
pay  its  heroic  instructors. 

Her  successor  (1873-1802)  was  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantin  Nicolaevich.  Thanks  to  his  intercession, 
the  imperial  annuity  to  the  conservatory  was  raised 
from  5000  to  15,000  rubles.  Under  his  personal  par¬ 
ticipation  the  by-laws  were  largely  amended  so  as 
to  secure  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  students 
many  of  the  privileges  granted  to  government  of¬ 
ficials. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  succeeded  by  his  widow.  Her 
Imperial  Highness,  Alexandra  Josef owna,  who  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  emperor  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Theater  for  the  use  of  the  conservatory.  The  in¬ 
terior  was  completely  remodeled.  This  2,000,000 
ruble  building  is  in  the  central  part  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  covers  an  immense  ground,  contains  a  large 
hall  (with  full  operatic  stage  and  large  organ)  seat¬ 
ing  about  2000:  a  smaller  hall  (seating  600),  also 
with  an  organ;  the  library,  distributed  on  two 
floors;  the  Glinka  Museum,  the  Rubinstein  Museum, 
a  museum  of  antique  instruments,  an  acoustic  cabi¬ 
net,  a  chapel,  several  conference  rooms,  recreation 
rooms,  forty  classrooms,  five  complete  dwellings  for 
administrative  officers,  and  a  large  dormitory  for 
the  servants. 

Rubinstein,  the  flounder  and  first  director,  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  very  first  year  thirty-five  classes  or 
courses,  of  which  twenty-eight  composed  the  profes¬ 
sorial  curriculum.  The  rest  was  auxiliary,  like  com¬ 
position,  virtuosity,  orchestration.  Furthermore 
there  were  obligatory  studies  for  all  students,  what¬ 
ever  their  specialty  might  be:  Theory,  History  of 
Music,  Solfeggio,  and  Chorus  Singing.  The  pupWs 
numbered  179,  and  the  faculty  showed  names  of 
world-wide  repute,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

The  second  director  (1867-71)  was  N.  I.  Saremba. 
He  developed  the  curriculum  on  the  lines  of  hi:,  pred¬ 
ecessor,  and  made  the  important  addition  of  those 
classes  in  which  the  regular  high  school  branches 
were  taught. 

His  successor  was  M.  P.  Asantsclievski  (1871-76), 
who  bequeathed  to  the  conservatory  his  precious 
library  of  rare  books  on  musical  subjects,  books  in 
divers  languages  and  of  great  antiquarian  value. 

The  fourth  director  was  the  celebrated  violoncellist 
and  composer,  C.  I.  Davidoff  (1876-87).  He  added  to 
the  general  course  the  classes  for  Orchestral  Play¬ 
ing,  Conducting,  Score  Playing,  Opera  Classes,  and 
a  special  course  for  Musical  Pedagogics.  He  also 
founded  a  Benevolent  Society  for  poor  students 
through  which  they  could  obtain  decent  rooms  at 
moderate  prices.  In  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
his  enthusiastic  wife.  His  sudden  death  prevented 
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the  realization  of  his  idea  to  eliminate  from  the 
conservatory  all  the  lower  grades  of  study  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  special  building  for  those,  in  order  that  the 
conservatory  proper  should  be  devoted  entirely  to 
higher  academic  work. 

His  successor  was  Rubinstein,  serving  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  He  raised  the  standard  of  examinations — 
especially  in  Composition  and  Piano  Playing — very 
high.  He  also  organized  an  orchestra  among  former 
students  of  the  conservatory.  This  orchestra  gave 
symphony  concerts  at  popular  prices.  He  also 
thought  of  organizing  an  opera  on  similar  principles, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  the  ris¬ 
ing  composers  of  operas  a  chance  to  be  heard.  The 
“Artist  Council”  held  the  times  not  yet  ripe  for 
such  a  gigantic  enterprise.  On  February  4,  1888, 
Emperor  Alexander  III  made  a  formal  free  gift  of 
the  building  to  the  conservatory. 

I.  I.  Johannsen,  who  for  many  years  had  taught 
Composition,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  who  had 
also  acted  as  inspector,  was  the  sixth  director 
(1892-98).  The  present,  seventh,  director  is  the  for¬ 
mer  inspector  and  theorist,  A.  R.  Bernhardt. 

Of  the  teachers,  the  following  might  deserve  special 
mention:  A.  Rubinstein,  A.  Dreysehock,  Th.  Lesche- 
tizky,  L.  Brassin,  Ad.  Henselt,  Sophie  Menter,  Henry 
Wieniawski,  L.  Auer,  Mme.  E.  Viardot  (the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Garcia),  Nissen-Salome,  and  many  more  of 
equally  high  repute.  To  these  should  be  added  those 
teachers  who  graduated  from  this  same  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  their  number  is  very  large;  but  a  few 
names  may  suffice,  such  as  Tschaikovsky,  Glazounoff, 
Balakiroff,  Arensky,  Dlussky,  Liadow,  Nekrassow, 
Gabrilowitch,  Sapellnikoff,  F.  Blumenfeld. 

Last  year  the  conservatory  was  attended  by  1200 
pupils,  who  were  instructed  by  80  teachers.  The 
•classes  of  special  and  auxiliary  studies  number  109. 

Very  large  is  the  number  of  former  pupils  who  are 
now  a  credit  to  their  Alma  Mater  in  many  different 
occupations,  namely,  orchestra  players  in  court  and 
municipal  theaters,  pedagogues,  concert  players  and 
composers.  Space  forbids  to  name  even  those  only 
who  have  built  up  honorable  positions  and  local 
reputations  for  themselves. 


SELF  HELP. 


BY  I.  I..  BICKABY. 


A  metropolitan  daily  devotes  a  column  each  week 
to  the  philosophy  of  a  certain  “Uncle  ’Lisha,”  who  in 
quaint  negro  dialect  gives  expression  to  many  truths, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  gives  much  salutary  ad¬ 
vice,  couched  in  homely  phrase,  but  none  the  less 
forcible  and  valuable. 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  the  following  sentence: 
“Dey  ain't  no  book  dat  kin  teach  you  whut  you  kin 
learn  wid  yo’  own  eyes.”  Now  I  have  said  the  same 
thing  to  pupils  many  times,  but  I  never  said  it  in 
Uncle  ’Lisha’s  way.  Now  I  quote  Uncle  ’Lisha,  and 
his  words  somehow  seem  to  have  more  weight. 
Music  pupils  are  much  the  same  the  world  over,  and 
so  I  have  decided  to  bring  Uncle  ’Lisha’s  statement 
to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude,  and  I 
hope  they  will  “read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  di¬ 
gest”  it,  and  let  it  bear  fruit  in  improved  work. 

The  greatest  fault  of  the  average  pupil  is  that  he 
depends  on  the  teacher  too  much  and  does  as  little 
as  possible  for  himself.  Take  the  matter  of  playing 
over  a  piece  of  music,  new  or  old.  Any  pupil  who 
plays  B  when  G  is  printed,  who  neglects  a  painly  visi¬ 
ble  sharp  or  flat,  who  holds  down  the  hand  over  rests, 
who  uses  an  obviously  wrong  or  inconvenient  finger¬ 
ing,  or  who  makes  any  of  the  mistakes  that  are 
usually  made  is  simply  lazy,  is  not  working  himself, 
but  is  looking  for  the  teacher  to  say  “Play  G  please,” 
“C-sliarp  at  that  place,”  etc.  All  such  reminders  are 
so  much  time  and  energy  wasted  because  “Dey  aint 
no  book  (or  teacher)  dat  kin  teach  you  whut  you  kin 
learn  wid  yo’  own  eyes.”  One  of  America’s  best- 
known  teachers  has  said  something  like  this:  “It  is 
no  part  of  a  teacher’s  duty  to  telT  a  pupil  anything 
that  is  on  the  printed  page.”  If  our  students  would 
only  remember  this  and  act  accordingly  teachers 
would  enjoy  life-  more,  and  the  results  to  piano¬ 
playing  would  be  marvelous. 

It  may  come  as  news  to  the  majority  of  those 
studying  music  to  be  told  that  the  greatest  pianist 
and  violinist  of  modern  times  were  self-taught.  I 
refer  to  Paganini  and  Paderewski;  and  Rubinstein 
speaks  of  the  hours  he  spent  at  the  piano,  not  with 


a  teacher,  but  all  alone,  trying  to  perfect  his  scales 
and  to  produce  beautiful  tones  from  his  instrument. 
This  certainly  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  every 
well-meaning  and  sincere  pupil,  and  an  incentive  to 
greater  effort.  Instead  of  this  steady  work — 
prompted  from  within  rather  than  without — the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  hunt  first  one  teacher  and  then  another, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  from  them  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  gift  or  secret  which  will  enable  them  to  play  with 
a  superlative  excellence,  forgetting  that  the  best 
work  and  the  only  work  that  counts  is  at  the  key¬ 
board  when  the  teacher  is  not  there. 

That  we  have  so  much  poor  playing  all  over  the 
land  is  due  to  the  fact  that  students  fail  to  realize 
that  they  must  work,  and  work  hard,  and  moreover 
they  must  think,  study,  and  meditate;  their  minds 
must  be  alert  and  active.  The  results  would  be  great 
and  satisfying. 

Uncle  ’Lisha,  in  speaking  of  the  ant  and  the  grass¬ 
hopper,  says  that  in  the  end  “De  ant  gits  what  he 
has  worked  fur,  an’  de  hopper  don’  git  nothin’  cuz 
he  aint  worked  fur  nothin’!”  So  that,  however  hard 
the  work,  and  however  discouraging  the  results  ap¬ 
parently  are,  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hard 
work  will  bring  good  results,  or  to  quote  Uncle  ’Lisha 
once  more,  “Dey  aint  never  any  work  done  dat  don’ 
bring  some  good  in  de  en’.”  Perhaps  not  the  results 
that  we  want,  or  expect,  but  nevertheless  eminently 
satisfying  and  valuable. 

Nothing  I  have  written  here  is  new;  everything  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again  in  some  form  in  this 
magazine,  and  probably  in  every  other  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  young  people.  Teachers  have  given  the  ad¬ 
vice  many  times  and  oft,  and  Samuel  Smiles,  an 
English  writer,  wrote  a  large  book  on  “Self-help.” 
The  necessity  of  spontaneous  effort  was  seen  by  old 
iEsop  centuries  ago,  for  he  wrote  a  fable  embody¬ 
ing  the  principle,  and  originating  the  familiar  proverb 
“Put  your  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.”  In  spite  of 
this  repetition  it  seems  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
counsel  young  workers  again  and  again.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  are  not  “vain  repetitions.”  There  is  a 
saying  that  “all  things  come  to  him  who  waits.” 
This  is  a  mistake;  at  least,  the  phrase  stops  short 
of  the  truth.  The  poet  puts  it  much  better  when 
he  says: — 

“Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 

Meaning  to  work  hard  and  wait  patiently  for  the  re¬ 
sults  which  are  sure  to  come;  for,  of  a  truth,  won¬ 
derful  things  come  to  him  who  labors  and  waits. 

A  well-known  Chicago  teacher  when  asked  what 
was  required  to  become  a  good  piano-player  replied 
“But  two  things  are  necessary — a  girl  and  a  piano.” 
Like  most  epigrammatic  statements,  this  was  not 
quite  true;  but  the  point  the  teacher  wanted  to  em¬ 
phasize  ivas  that  the  results,  after  all,  did  not  de¬ 
pend  on  anything  except  the  work  of  the  pupil.  No 
one  denies  that  the  teacher  has  a  very  essential  and 
important  work  in  the  general  upbuilding,  but  the 
labor  that  will  count  is  the  spontaneous  work  of  the 
pupil;  and  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  however  earnest 
and  intense  they  may  be,  will  fail  utterly,  unless  they 
are  supplemented  by  the  equally  intense  efforts  of 
the  pupil  prompted  from  within  rather  than  from 
without. 

It  may  be  expecting  too  much  of  a  young  reader 
to  remember  all  of  this,  but  1  do  want  him  to  carry 
away  something  definite  as  the  result  of  reading  this 
article,  and  so  in  conclusion  will  ask  him  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  proverb  at  the  close.  Write  it  in  a  note¬ 
book,  and  keep  it  in  mind,  so  that  it  will  color  all 
work  and  make  it  more  effective.  Let  the  pupil  de¬ 
pend  on  himself  and  his  own  efforts,  and  not  on 
teacher  or  parents;  for 

“The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves.” 


People  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  first  requisite 
in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal.  The  best  brain  is  found 
of  little  service  if  there  be  not  enough  vital  energy 
to  work  it,  and  hence  to  obtain  the  one  by  sacrificing 
the  source  of  the  other  is  now  considered  a  folly — 
a  folly  which  the  eventual  failure  of  juvenile  prodi¬ 
gies  constantly  illustrates.  Thus  we  are  discovering 
the  wisdom  of  the  saying  that  one  secret  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  “to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  time.” — Herbert 
Spencer. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  our  personal  and 
distinguishing  characteristics  enter  into  the  smallest 
acts  of  our  lives,  and  are  expressed  in  the  minutest 
and  most  insignificant  things  we  do.  So  the  individ¬ 
ualities  of  touch  are  as  various  as  are  the  dispositions 
and  character  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. — Mason. 
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Christmas  thoughts 
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Everything  in  life  comes  in  waves,  success  and 
disappointment  alternating.  It  is  so  with  every 
great  artist  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  it  will  be 
so  with  the  veriest  pupil.  If  the  discouraging  days 
seem  unusually  many  together,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  all  the  more  smooth  ones  in 
store  for  us,  and  that  if  we  look  forward  to  them 
with  confidence  they  dawn  all  the  sooner.  William 
Armstrong. 

The  love,  hope,  and  gladness  of  Christmastide  find 
their  eompletest  expression  in  song.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  teacher  and  lover  of  music  so  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  foster  this  faculty  that  all  hearts  may  re¬ 
spond  more  fully  to  the  heavenly  music  of  peace  and 
good-will.  Our  work,  if  done,  in  this  spirit,  will  be 
full  of  inspiration  and  joy  for  us.  Daniel  Batehellor. 

Let  us  face  the  coming  year  with  the  belief  that 
in  it  will  be  found  the  resolutions  of  our  past  dis¬ 
cords,  and  the  revelation  of  nobler  harmonies  than 
we  have  ever  known  before.  And  in  our  hearts  not 
only  at  this  joyous  Christmas  tune,  but  throughout 
every  day  of  our  future  let  us  try  to  keep  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  that  perfect  Life,  the  supreme  model  of 
strength,  unselfishness,  endurance.  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach. 

The  greatest  music  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
was  composed  in  heaven  and  sung  by  angels  at  the 
birthday  celebration  long  ago.  Its  burden  was  ‘‘Glory 
to  God”  and  “Peace  on  Earth.”  From  that  day  of 
days  forward  the  mission  of  music  has  been  to  re¬ 
peat  that  song  so  that  men  might  strive  for  its  re¬ 
alization  in  their  lives.  As  missionaries  we  may 
catch  some  deeper  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  from 
these  words  of  Lowell: — 

“Some  scrap  of  a  childish  song  hath  often  been 
a  truer  alms  than  all  the  benevolent  societies  could 
give.  This  is  the  best  missionary,  knowing  when  she 
may  knock  at  the  door  of  the  most  curmudgeonly 
hearts,  without  being  turned  away  unheard.  For 
poesy  is  love’s  chosen  apostle,  and  the  very  almoner 
of  God.  She  is  the  home  of  the  outcast  and  the 
wealth  of  the  needy.”  William  Benbow. 

A  Christmas  without  music  is  inconceivable.  The 
Holidays  should  be  a  season  of  happiness;  of  good 
music,  good  fellowship,  and  good  cheer;  a  casting 
aside  of  worldly  cares;  a  suspension  of  materialistic 
interests;  a  generous  giving  over  of  our  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  mental  and  spiritual  subjects. 
Coming  at  the  close  of  one  year  and  at  the  opening 
of  another,  it  is  a  fit  period  in  which  to  resolve 
more  firmly  to  strive  ever  for  the  fine  arts,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  gracious  art  of  living.  Thaleon  Blake. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  The  Etude  and  its  100,- 
000  subscribers!  The  work,  growth,  and  power  of 
such  a  splendid  journal  for  teachers,  students,  and 
music  lovers  is  cause  for  congratulations,  pride,  and 
good  wishes  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us.  E.  M. 
Bowman. 

We  approach  the  joy  center  of  the  year.  The 
Christmastide  glows  with  the  radiance  of  love  both 
human  and  divine.  Christmas,  with  all  its  gay  fes¬ 
tivities,  recalls  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  but  purified, 
uplifted,  glorified  by  the  infusion  of  Christian  senti¬ 
ment.  All  the  arts  have  been  illuminated  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  none  more  than  our  be¬ 
loved  art  of  music.  It  is  emphatically  and  su¬ 
premely  the  Christian  art.  The  new  optimism,  of 
bliss  encased  in  pain,  created  by  Christ  in  the 
society  of  the  Roman  Empire,  wras  the  nucleus  and 
germ  of  all  that  we  know  as  music.  There  is  no 
higher  vocation  than  that  of  a  true  musician,  truly 
loving  the  beautiful,  and  earnestly  sowing  among 
his  fellow-beings  the  seeds  of  this  transcendent  and 
mystic  happiness.  J.  S.  Van  Cleve. 

Surely  the  most  beautiful  emblem  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  is  the  giving  of  gifts,  that  giving  prompted  by 
a  spirit  of  gratefulness  for  our  many  blessings — that 
giving  unsullied  by  the  arrogance  of  patronage — that 
giving  without  the  ulcer  of  selfishness.  Musicians 
have  >gifts  to  bestow  that  may  make  the  Christmas 


season  even  more  joyous:  A  song  to  rob  the  invalid 
mind  for  a  little  while  of  its  terrible  torture;  a,  carol 
for  the  motherless  children  within  four  walls  of  an 
institution ;  a  Christmas  glee  that  may  inspire  the 
inmates  of  an  Old  Folks’  Home.  These  gifts  mean 
little  sacrifice  to  the  donor,  and  often  much  pleasure 
to  those  whose  lives  are  less  fortunate  than  ours. 
Few  musicians  have  the  means  to  give  more,  and  'few 
others  have  the  means  to  give  as  much.  In  what 
happier  way  can  we  observe  the  spirit  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ?  J.  Francis  Cooke. 

In  childhood  the  Christmas  holidays  foster  a  large 
measure  of  selfishness.  It  is  natural  for  children  to 
look  for  joyousness  for  themselves,  and  our  duty 
to  make  it  a  happy  period  for  them  if  Ave  would 
have  them  growr  up  with  happy  natures.  But  if 
trained  to  think  aright  this  selfishness  will  gra  fi¬ 
nally  transform  itself  into  thought  for  others.  Let 
us  not  forget  then,  if  we  would  attain  to  the  spirit 
of  the  divine  message,  “Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men,”  that  this  happy  spirit  in  ourselves  must  be  a 
thought,  a  wish,  and  an  endeavor  for  the  happiness 
of  others.  N.  J.  Corey. 

A  Christmas  greeting  to  your  readers  and  a  wish 
that  “Peace  on  Earth”  might  extend  even  as  far  as 
Japan  and  Russia  is  the  holiday  sentiment  of 

Louis  C.  Elson. 

In  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  time  and  money 
wasted  on  trashy  music  in  America  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  important  of  all  things  to  bear  in  mind 
on  Christmas  day,  and  every  other  day,  is  this  ad¬ 
vice  of  Schumann:  “As  you  get  older  never  play  fash¬ 
ionable  music.  Time  is  precious.  A  hundred  lives 
Avould  be  needed  to  become  acquainted  only  with  the 
good  things  in  existence.”  Henry  T.  Finck. 

Every^  holiday  season,  with  its  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  interruption  of  regular  professional  duties,  af¬ 
fords  us  teachers  an  opportunity  for  relaxation  and 
rest,  of  which  many  of  us  do  not  take  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage.  Neglect  of  such  relaxation  is  a  far  more 
serious  fault  than  the  neglect  of  that  which  we  call 
duty  in  a  narrower  sense.  No  duty  is  higher  than 
the  duty  we  truly  owe  ourselves;  no  teacher  can  put 
forth  his  best  effort,  can  do  complete  justice  to  his 
promises  and  purposes,  without  constantly  guarding 
the  conditions  of  physical  and  mental  health.  Of 
these  conditions,  periodic  relaxation  is  the  most 
vital.  Percy  Goetschius,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  Christmas  festival  celebrates  the  high  tide  of 
the  race  in  both  character  and  romance.  It  is  every¬ 
where  agreed  that  that  great  Life  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  in  its  moral  beauty;  rightly  seen  it  is  also  the 
most  romantic  that  has  ever  been  lived  on  the 
earth.  Relieved  of  the  glamor  of  medieval  supersti¬ 
tion  it  becomes  human,  beautified,  affecting,  beyond 
any  and  all  comparison.  It  ought  to  be  supremely 
attractive  to  the  artist.  General  Wallace  caught  the 
charm ;  the  captivating  thing  about  “Ben-Hur”  is 
that  haunting  presence,  usually  invisible,  that  pre¬ 
sides  over  every  scene  and  dominates  the  book.  The 
musician  that  has  not  found  it  already,  could  do 
much  worse  than  to  sieze  the  Christmastide  and  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  discovery  of  this  charm  for  himself 
and  for  his  art.  Edward  Hale. 

Who  does  not  associate  the  thought  of  Christmas 
Avith  Christmas  music?  Is  not  this  the  season  of  a 
thought  tor  which  music  is  the  only  adequate  ex¬ 
pression?  In  these  days,  when  the  need  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  language  is  strongly  felt,  for  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  details  connected  with  intimate 
international  associations,  Ave,  as  musicians,  should 
feel  proud  that  such  a  language  is  already  under¬ 
stood  by  us,  amply  fitted  for  the  interchange  of  the 
most  elevated  and  civilizing  thoughts  of  which  man- 
Kind  is  capable.  And  who  shall  say  how  much 
music  has  done  toward  advancing  the  cause  of  uni- 
A’ersal  brotherhood!  As  we  plod  along,  as  teachers 
or  students,  on  our  apparently  endless  and  some¬ 
times  discouraging  way  toward  musical  achieve¬ 
ments,  let  us  be  inspired  by  the  thought  that  our 
Avork  is  not  simply  a  business  or  amusement,  but 
that  we  are  contributing  our  little  part  toAvard  the 


dissemination  of  those  ideas  of  peace  and  good-will 
for  which  music  is  the  eminently  fitting  expression : 
and  let  us  rejoice  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  ap¬ 
preciation  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  tonal 
art,  unite  us  to  so  many  great  and  noble  minds,  of 
many  nations,  and  of  the  past,  no  less  than  the  pres 
ent.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton. 

Continued  prosperity  to  The  Etude!  It  stands 
for  that  AA’hicli  is  best,  most  helpful,  and  practical  in 
musical  art  and  deserves  success.  Its  constant  striv¬ 
ing  for  better  results  and  nerv  features  presents  a 
valuable  example  to  the  profession,  and  may  well  be 
emulated  by  its  members.  Emil  Liebling. 

The  happy  Christmas  season  is  at  hand,  the  time 
for  the  exchange  of  tokens  of  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance.  Some  of  us  regret  that  we  cannot  give  more. 
But  can  Ave  not?  We  who  are  studying  music  are  so 
richly  endowed.  We  can,  not  only  on  Christmas, 
but  every  day  in  the  year,  give  of  our  talent,  a  song 
or  a  nocturne  to  please  or  soothe.  The  pupil  can 
giAre  more  reverence  to  her  teacher  and  more  concen¬ 
tration  to  her  lesson;  and  the  teacher  can  give  more 
encouraging  words  and  more  praise.  A  smile  of  ap 
preciation,  a  few  Avords  of  help,  or  anything  that 
shoAvs  consideration  for  a  felloAV-being  is  a  gift  of 
real  value,  which  may  be  remembered  to  the  end  of 
life.  Madame  A.  Pupin. 

A  Christmas  Reflection.— Christmastide  and 
music  have  become  so  closely  allied  in  the  hearts  of 
Christian  people  as  to  make  this  season  of  joy  the 
one  most  holy  day  of  the  church  and  holiday  of  na¬ 
tions,  to  be  a  very  feast  of  song;  a  musical  signifi¬ 
cance  belonging  to  it  not  realized  in  any  such  meas¬ 
ure  with  the  other  festivals  of  Church  or  State.  The 
wealth  of  tradition,  of  joy  and  of  song,  surrounding 
Christmas  has  created  a  peculiar  emotion,  which 
lightens  our  hearts  and  illumes  our  faces  at  the  very 
thought  of  this  anniversary  of  the  Nativity.  The 
associations  connected  with  this  time,  in  the  heart 
of  the  average  Christian,  are  of  multiplied  joys, 
celebrating  the  great  Gift  to  the  world;  it  has  ever 
been  a  season  of  giving,  of  greetings  with  benedic¬ 
tions  of  happiness — the  very  name  of  the  day  turned 
into  an  exclamation  of  ideal  joy. 

In  this  Christmas  emotion  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  trace  a  development  directly  from  music,  AAdiich, 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fprmal  and  informal  ceremonies  of 
the  day.  We  find  tAvo  words  Avliich,  regardless  of 
their  etymological  import,  are  now  closely  connected 
Avith  Christmas,  viz.:  Noe  and  carol.  These  words 
are  almost  interchangeable.  The  Avord  “Noel”  Eng¬ 
lish  “Nowell”)  Ave  have  learned  to  look  upon  as 
the  French  equivalent  for  our  “Christmas”;  and  the 
Avord  itself  has  been  so  often  used  by  the  French  and 
English  in  the  motets  and  hymns  of  the  Christmas 
season,  as  an  exclamatory  refrain,  almost  in  the 
sense  of  a  “Hallelujah,”  as  to  make  the  name  iioaat 
synonymous  with  a  hymn  or,  carol  for  the  season. 
A  carol  will  imply  in  general  a  joyous  sort  of  hymn, 
or,  to  “carol  a  hymn”  Avill  be  to  sing  it  joyously. 
This  at  once  suggests  the  fact  that  music  of  Christ¬ 
mas  is  sung  happily;  and  so  much  music  accompanies 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  that  it  has  become  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us  as  the  brightest,  most  joyful  of  all 
the  days  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  grateful  thought  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
higher  mission  of  music  to  know  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  event  in  the  world’s  history,  this  most  sacred 
joy  of  the  Christian  heart,  has  been  celebrated  in 
song  so  long-  as  to  have  made  the  festival  peculiarly 
musical.  The  happiest  traditions  couple  the  deed 
of  charity  Avith  a  carol  of  joy  and  praise.  Perhaps 
the  singing  of  carols  can  add  nothing  to  the  real 
truth  of  the  Nativity  and  all  that  the  fact  implies  to 
man ;  but  it  has  woven  around  the  truth  a  poetic 
fragrance,  an  emotional  influence,  Avithout  which 
much  of  the  sAveetness  of  the  thought  would  have 
failed  to  reach  human  hearts.  Certainly  no  one 
would  wish  to  rob  the  Christian  festival  of  the 
caroled  hymns  which  have  so  beautifully  pictured  to 
our  hearts  the  spirit  of  the  season’s  beneficence  and 
•so  joyously  proclaimed  the  universal  faith.  Louis 
Arthur  Russell. 

The  Christmas  spirit — that  of  Peace,  Good-will. 
.Toy:  For  teachers,  that  inward  peace  that  givetli 
strength  and  worketh  patience.  For  pupils,  that 
overflowing  kindliness  that  helps  to  make  of  teacher 
and  pupil  a  genuine  co-operative  society.  For  all. 
that  joy  in  Music  that  makes  life  the  more  worth 
living.  F.  W.  Wodell. 
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The  Early  Colonists. 

It  is  probable  that  Virginia  heard  the  earliest 
Christmas  music  that  resounded  in  the  colonies,  for 
Jamestown  (in  1007)  was  settled  by  Englishmen  who 
brought  with  them  a  love  of  the  carols  and  the  holi¬ 
day  festivities  of  their  fatherland,  even  though  they 
were  not  a  very  devout  company  of  adventurers.  In 
the  subsequent  settlements  to  the  northward  there 
was  no  especial  Christmas  singing  at  the  first.  The 
Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  in  Massachusetts,  the  Friends 
(or  Quakers),  in  Pennsylvania,  made  no  especial 
observance  of  the  holiday,  and  looked  askance  at 
music  as  a  frivolous  and  worldly  art.  Yet  there  were 
exceptions  even  here.  We  can  imagine  that  when 
Morton  obtained  temporary  control  of  Captain  Wol¬ 
laston's  settlement,  some  five  miles  out  of  Boston, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Merrymount,  he  caused 
his  followers  to  sing  the  jovial  Christmas  songs  of 
the  old  country  and  celebrated  its  festivals  with 
much  conviviality.  We  shall  never  have  a  true 
and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  doings  at  Merry- 
mount  (except  in  Hawthorne's  tale:  “The  Maypole 
of  Merrymount”),  for  stern  Endicott  soon  quenched 
the  mirth  that  was  there,  and  the  records  of  the 
place  and  its  inhabitants  as  given  by  Puritan  scribes 
are  evidently  partisan  in  a  great  degree.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  heinous  misdeeds  charged  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  inquisitors  may  only  have  consisted  in  a  pleas¬ 
anter  mode  of  existence  than  was  allowed  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  East  Boston  itself,  in  the  early  times,  there 
dwelt  a  staunch  Episcopalian  who  probably  had  his 
Christmas  music  as  he  had  enjoyed  it  over  the  water. 

We  can  imagine  something  of  this  kind  also  in 
the  home  of  a  Puritan  of  liberal  tendencies,  Thomas 
Brattle,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  ban  put  upon  all 
music  but  psalm-singing,  in  the  colony,  had  an  organ 
in  his  house,  where  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall,  and  other  stricter  brethren,  came  to  listen 
and  admire,  but  also  to  doubt  and  to  restrain. 

The  Moravians. 

But  to  the  north  of  Philadelphia  there  was  a  com¬ 
munity  which  had  a  Christmas  music  that  must 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  anything  in  America  at 
the  time.  The  Moravians  had  established  their  col¬ 
ony  and  church  (the  Vnitas  Fratrum )  in  Georgia, 
in  1735,  but  five  years  later  they  came  north  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  its  vicinity.  Here  they  estab¬ 
lished  not  only  their  religion,  hut  its  cheerful  music, 
and  the  new  colony,  although  it  exerted  no  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  development  of  American  art,  was  a 
musical  oasis  in  the  desert  of  that  time.  The  Mo¬ 
ravians  have  always  been  intensely  musical  and  have 
celebrated  every  festival  with  appropriate  songs. 
The  Christmastide  was  ushered  in  by  them  with 
the  singing  of  “Hosannas,”  which  were  accompanied 
by  an  orchestra,  which,  different  from  other  such 
bands,  devoted  itself  wdiolly  to  the  sacred  side  of 
music.  Splendid  trombonists  they  had  in  that  band, 
and  occasionally  even  Philadelphia  was  glad  to 
borrow1  some  of  the  instrumentalists.  In  Bethlehem, 
on  Christmas  eve,  there  was  often  a  love-feast  for 
the  children,  at  wdiich  candles  were  lighted  and 
distributed,  to  typify  the  coming  of  the  Light  of  the 
World.  The  Christmas  mom  was  heralded  with 
musical  calls  played  upon  the  trombones,  and  both 
the  eve  and  the  day  were  filled  with  the  grand  old 
German  chorales,  and  this  at  a  time*  when  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  still  floundering  in  wretched  psalm¬ 
singing,  in  which,  if  sung  in  harmony,  the  male  and 
female  voices  united  in  the  tenor  part! 

In  New  York. 

New  York  soon  established  the  Christmas  music 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1756  we  find  William 
Tuckev,  at  one  time  vicar-choral  of  Bristol  Cathedral, 
in  England,  leading  Christmas  services  in  St.  Paxil’s 
Church,  probably  the  best  of  their  kind,  up  to  that 


time,  in  America,  and  Trinity  Church  soon  followed, 
even  giving  selections  from  Handel  s  Messiah  >.t 
Christmastime. 

The  Revolutionary  Period. 

One  reads,  too,  of  music  in  the  revolutionary . 
army  at  the  festal  season.  The  men  were  fond  of 
gathering  around  the  camp-fires  and  singing  clioi- 
uses,  led  by  their  fifers.  No  ribald  songs  were  these, 
but  earnest  choruses  fitting  to  the  time.  Best  of 
all  they  liked  to  sing  Billings’  “Chester.”  The 
learned  Mr.  Sonneck,  the  musical  librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  has  proved  that  Hopkinson  and  Lyon  wrote 
music  before  Billings,  but  their  works  were  ephemeial 
and  made  no  impress  upon  the  time,  while  Billings 
music  was  of  national  repute.  And  he  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  his  compositions, 
in  spite  of  his  hundreds  of  errors  in  musical  pio- 
gressions.  In  many  an  American  camp  one  heard 
the  words  of  “Chester”  ringing  out  upon  the  win- 
try  air:  — 

“Let  the  high  heav’n  your  songs  invite, 

Those  spacious  fields  of  brilliant  light. 

Where  sun,  and  moon,  and  planets  rool, 

And  stars  that  glow  from  pole  to  pole.  ’ 

And  the  New  England  troops  often  vented  their 
pent-up  fervor  on  his  vigorous  words:  — 

“Let  tyrants  shake  their  iron  rod, 

And  slavery  clank  her  galling  chains;  • 

We'll  fear  them  not,  we'll  trust  in  God; 

New  England’s  God  forever  reigns.” 

Although  New  England  did  not  believe  in  an 
especial  celebration  of  Christmas,  there  were  oc¬ 
casional  musical  observations  of  the  day,  and  one 
or  two  notable  musical  events  are  associated  with 
the  season.  In  old  St.  Michael’s  Church,  in  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.,  they  introduced  chanting  (possibly  the 
first  in  New  England)  on  Christmas.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  then  pastor  of  this  church, 
writes  in  a  letter  dated  December  24,  1787:  “As  to¬ 
morrow  is  Christmas,  we  intend  to  introduce  chant¬ 
ing  into  our  church,”  and  a  week  later  he  writes: 
“It  was  done  before -a  very  crowded  audience  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenter's,  and  to  general  ac.ep- 
tance,”  and  he  adds  that  he  believes  his  to  be  ‘'al¬ 
most  the  only  church  on  the  continent  in  which  this 
is  done.” 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

There  was  a  most  important  musical  Christmas 
eve  in  Boston  in  the  year  1815.  The  treaty  of  Peace 
with  Great  Britain,  after  the  war  of  1812,  had  been 
signed  at  Ghent,  on  Christmas  eve,  1814,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  had  celebrated  this  with  a  great  choral  jubilee 
two  months  later.  The  success  of  this  festival  was 
so  marked  that  it  was  determined  to  attempt  some¬ 
thing  permanent  on  the  same  lines.  The  result  was 
that  on  Christmas  eve,  1815,  in  King’s  Chapel,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  born.  There  was 
great  excitement  about  the  event.  Two  days  before, 
the  Columbian  Centinel  printed  a  column  editorial 
on  the  subject.  The  concert  was  in  three  parts  and 
was  made  up  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Handel 
and  Haydn,  and  began  at  C  p.m.  Tickets  were  one 
dollar  each,  but  any  one  buying  four  tickets  le- 
ceived  a  fifth  gratis,  while  those  buying  six  received 
two  extra  ones  free. 

There  were  ninety  gentlemen  and  ten  ladies  in  the 
chorus  and  the  organ  was  used  for  some  of  the  ac¬ 
companiments.  There  was  also  an  amateur  orchestra 
of  ten  performers.  This  orchestra  was  the  Philhar¬ 
monic,  the  first  orchestra  in  American  history,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Moravian  orchestra 
only  performed  the  accompaniments  to  the  sacred 
services,  while  this  Boston  orchestra  often  attacked 
Gyrowetz  symphonies  and  even  occasionally  at¬ 
tempted  a  Haydn  symphony. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  read  the  musical  criticism 
which  followed  the  concert.  Here  is  the  essay  of  the 
Columbian  Centinel  of  December  27th:  — 


“We  have  not  language  to  do  justice  to  the  feel 
ings  experienced  in  attending  to  the  inimitable  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  most  judicious  selection-  of  Pieces  from 
the  Fathers  of  Sacred  Song.  We  can  say  that  those 
who  were  judges  of  the  performances  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  declaration  of  their  superiority  to  any 
ever  before  given  in  this  town.  Some  of  the  parts 
electrified  the  whole  auditory,  and  notwithstanding 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  and  day,  the  excitements 
to  loud  applause  were  frequently  irresistible.  The 
performers  amounted  to  about  one  hundred,  and 
appeared  to  embrace  all  the  musical  excellence  of 
the  town  and  vicinity.  We  shall  not  particularize, 
but  some  of  the  solos  merited  every  praise.  The 
choruses  were  sublime  and  animating.  All  the  parts 
of  the  Chapel  from  which  the  music  gallery  could  be 
seen  were  full  to  crowding.” 

The  concert  ended  with  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus,” 
which  led  a  still  more  enthusiastic  critic  to  write: 
“There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it!  It  is  the 
wonder  of  the  nation!” 

Other  Societies. 

Christmas  concerts  were  somewhat  regular  in  New 
England  after  this  time,  for  not  only  did  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  give  them,  but  other  societies  and 
cities  followed  the  Boston  lead.  Our  forefathers  were 
patient  as  regards  programs  in  the  early  days,  for 
the  concerts  began  at  six  o’clock  and  lasted  well 
into  night.  The  Handel  Society  of  Salem,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gave  a  concert  on  Christmas  eve,  1817  (they 
called  it  “An  Oratorio,  at  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House”),  at  which  the  program  consisted  of  ftfttj-ninc 
numbers  selected  from  the  works  of  a  dozen  European 
and  American  composers.  One  quotation  from  the 
advertisement  in  the  Salem  Gazette  may  strike  the 
modern  reader  strangely: — 

“Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Cushing  &  Appleton’s, 
Henry  Whipple’  j,  and  S.  West's  book-stores,  and  at 
the  bar  of  the  Essex  Coffee-House.  Price,  thirty- 
seven  and  a  ha  f  cents.” 

This  is  a  most  unexpected  application  of  the  “bar” 
in  music ! 

During  the  i  ineteenth  century  the  Christmas  music 
took  firm  root  in  the  United  States,  but  before  that 
time,  as  maj  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  data,  it 
was  but  desultory  and  sporadic.  Our  country  has 
grown  in  religious  as  in  other  music;  early  preju¬ 
dices  have  subsided,  and  to-day  every  part  of  the 
land  joins  heartily  in  singing  “Peace  on  Earth!  Good 
will  to  men !  ” 


PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST;  1905. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES. 

The  Etude  wants  the  best  ideas  of  the  teachers 
of  music  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere;  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  writing  of  practical,  helpful 
articles  on  topics  connected  with  musical  work  offers 
prizes  aggregating  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
five  essays  submitted:  — 


First  Prize  . $30 

Second  Prize .  25 

Third  Prize  .  20 

Fourth  Prize  .  15 

Fifth  Prize  .  10 


Writers  may  choose  their  own  subjects.  We  ad¬ 
vise  beforehand  that  topics  of  a  general  nature,  such 
as  “Beauty  of  Music,”  “Power  of  Music,”  “Music 
“Teaching,”  “Practice”  are  not  suitable.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  could  not  be  discussed  exhaustively  enough 
to  be  helpful  in  the  small  space  we  can  allow  for 
the  essays. 

Essays  should  contain  from  1500  to  2000  words. 
Competitors  may  send  in  more  than  one  essay. 

The  contest  will  close  March  15th.  Do  not  roll 
manuscripts  and  write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

The  writing  of  the  best  thoughts  and  experiences 
that  a  teacher  has  can  be  made  a  fine  educational 
influence  and  we  trust  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
give  themselves  the  stimulus  of  this  contest. 


All  a  man’s  experience  is  funded  in  him.  We  go 
about  printing  off  proof-impressions  of  ourselves  every 
minute  in  the  spiritual  air. — T.  S.  King. 

Youbself. — The  real  opportunity  for  self-improve¬ 
ment  is  not  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  or  any¬ 
where  outside  of  you:  it  is  in  yourself.  The  initial 
impulse,  or  motive  to  do  or  to  be,  must  come  from 
within  or  nowhere. — Success,  . 


THE  ETUDE 
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Title  Christmas  Spirit  the 
:  True  Spirit  of  TVlusic : 


By  W.  S.  B,  MATHEWS 


Christmas  is  the  time  of  year  for  a  universal  good¬ 
will.  Whether  the  spirit  of  brotherly  affection,  good¬ 
will,  and  hope,  which  seems  to  spring  up  in  us  at 
this  season  is  the  cause  of  the  thoughts  of  heaven, 
as  plants  spring  out  of  the  ground  when  conditions 
of  temperature  and  nourishment  are  right,  there  is 
no  one  to  decide,  nor  does  it  matter.  Enough  that 
about  this  time,  the  family  almanac  has  it,  like  the 
old-fashioned  weather  predictions,  “about  this  time 
look  out  for  unwonted  moods  of  benevolence  and 
good-will;  they  are  not  dangerous;  let  them  have 
due  sway!’’  Everybody  gets  in  a  mood  of  unusual 
benevolence  and  friendliness,  and  the  condition  is  so 
universal  that  everybody  sees  that  if  it  could  be  made 
permanent  it  would  do  much  to  conform  our  emo¬ 
tional  climate  to  that  of  the  celestial. 

Carry  the  Christmas  Spirit  Through  the  Year. 

Why  not  begin  to  work  for  a  better  state  of  things 
in  one’s  professional  life  and  surroundings?  A  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  competitor  over  the  way,  talk¬ 
ing  over  with  him  some  professional  point  in  which 
yo/.i  both  feel  an  interest  and  neither  has  any  direct 
money  motive;  gathering  together  socially,  and  the 
like — a  few  little  things  of  this  sort  tend  to  sweeten 
the  air  for  months  after.  Why  not  take  the  idea 
seriously  to  make  the  sweetening  permanent?  It 
certainly  would  pay.  Those  who  have  suffered  from 
the  “contradiction  of  sinners”  still  do  business  in 
the  air  of  earth,  and  rarely  does  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  make  more  disturbance  than  in  music. 
Wherefore  let  us  not  forget  that,  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  the  waters  of  affection  and  kindliness  run 
down  hill  in  a  vastly  more  liquid  manner  than  at 
any  other  time  of  year. 

There  are  also  fruitful  attitudes  of  soul  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  one’s  self.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
Ruskin  quoted  or  originated  the  aphorism  that  “for 
spiritual  well-being  there  are  three  things  neces¬ 
sary:  Love,  Joy  and  Worship."  This  is  the  blessed 
season  when  the  climate  is  unwontedly  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  these  beneficent  moods  of  soul.  In 
music  they  are  indispensable.  To  love  the  great  in 
music,  to  rejoice  in  the  best  music,  and  to  worship 
the  truly  beautiful  and  noble,  wherever  we  find  it. 
More!  To  find  it  wherever  it  is  present. 

It  was  Ingersoll  who  declared  that  had  he  been 
making  the  world  he  would  have  made  goodness, 
ar.d  not  sickness,  “catching.”  That  great,  but  mis¬ 
guided,  individual  failed  to  observe  that  after  all 
nothing  is  more  catching  than  goodness.  And  noth¬ 
ing  so  opens  the  soul,  transfigures  its  capacities,  and 
enriches  life  so  much  as  these  beautiful  attitudes  of 
love,  joy,  and  worship;  and  this  enlivening  contact 
with  the  music  which  calls  for  such  outgoing  of  soul 
in  appreciation.  One  of  the  easy  ways  in  which 
these  fruitful  and  uplifting  soul-attitudes  can  be  cut 
tivated  is  to  try  to  create  them  in  the  life  of  another, 
to  cause  in  some  barren  life  springs  of  hope  and 
blessedness  to  appear. 

Music  is  the  natural  expression  of  these  lovely 
types  of  soul.  While  modern  art  contains  much  in 
which  the  beautiful  is  not  the  immediate  object 
sought,  these  works  are  exceptions ;  the  natural  gait 
of  music  is  of  the  kind  above  described. 

Making  a  Musical  Atmosphere. 

In  a  way  these  attitudes  of  ardent  love  for  good 
music  and  a  freshly  enlightening  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  its  beauties  are  of  the  greatest  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  trying  to  teach  music,  especially 
to  the  young.  Youth  is  the  time  when  goodness 
is  far  more  catching  than  later.  It  wras  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  earnest  teacher  who  lately  remarked  to  md 
that  she  would  have  no  assistant  teacher  in  her 
music  school  who  was  not  herself  in  good  degree  a 
player,  and  an  enthusiastic  student,  growing  daily 
in  her  sense  of  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  art.  It 
was  like  the  church  committee  which  sought  after 
a  minister  who  was  not  only  religious,  but  who 
“worked  at  it.” 


This  head  of  the  music  school  was  of  the  true 
Chicago  grit.  She  wanted  a  musical  atmosphere  and 
she  proposed  to  make  one.  We  sometimes  credit 
Europe  with  having  it;  it  is  not  Europe  that  has 
it,  but  here  and  there  a  few  individuals,  small  groups, 
who  have  it.  We  can  have  it  on  the  same  terms. 
All  W'e  need  is  to  tone  down  the  American  spirit  of 
irreverence  and  a  certain  cynicism  which  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  “in  the  air.”  This  spirit  uses  up  the  ozone 
in  the  new  musical  atmosphere  before  it  has  done 
its  curative  work.  And  the  source  of  fresh  and  in¬ 
vigorating  musical  ozone  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
master-works — not  necessarily  in  difficult  works 
alone,  but  in  the  tonal  outpourings  of  the  relatively 
few  composers  who  have  drank  deep  at  the  Pierian 
spring.  This  kind  of  spirit  does  indeed  tend  to  re¬ 
vise  the  teaching  repertory  very  much;  many  and 
many  a  leaf  of  tares  is  cast  into  the  oven;  that  is, 
returned  from  the  “on  sale”  package.  And  better 
things  take  its  place.  Just  as  soon  as  the  teacher 
discovers  in  the  lesson  an  opportunity  to  open  some 
new  vista  into  the  beauties  of  music,  the  student  in 
turn  begins  to  glow  with  an  enthusiasm  of  her  own. 
And  in  this  way  barren  places  bud  and  blossom  like 
the  rose,  while  the  breezes  bear  odors  of  Eden. 

Music  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  fine 
arts  in  its  infinite  diffusibility.  Of  any  master-work 
in  painting  or  sculpture  there  is  in  the  who’e  world 
but  one  actual  original;  all  others  may  be  good 
copies;  only  this  one  bears  the  imprint  of  the  master- 
hand.  In  music  this  is  different.  Anywhere  in  the 
world  where  two  or  three  are  gathered,  and  the 
strains  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  are  ade¬ 
quately  created  again  into  sound,  it  is  the  actual 
original  work  lacking  only  those  personal  touches 
of  the  master  when  he  played  it  himself.  It  is  al¬ 
together  likely,  in  fact  it  is  practically  certain,  that 
the  orchestral  music  of  the  great  masters  is  much 
more  perfectly  played  in  these  days  than  the  com¬ 
posers  ever  heard  it.  So  also  it  is  with  the  piano 
music.  The  instruments  are  so  much  better  that  the 
tonal  suggestions  are  carried  out  with  amplitude  im¬ 
possible  upon  the  instruments  of  their  days.  Nat¬ 
urally  when  a  pianist  as  vigorous  and  original  as 
Beethoven  played  his  own  sonatas,  there  was  a  quasi 
improrisatorc  element  in  the  playing  which  we  get 
nowadays  only  in  the  case  of  artists  of  real  great¬ 
ness  and  good  sense  combined — a  combination  at 
least  infrequent. 

The  necessity  of  hearing  music  adequately  played, 
and  of  hearing  it  often  is  by  far  too  little  understood. 
While  theoretically  all  very  good  musicians  can  fol¬ 
low  notes  with  the  eye  and  hear  the  music,  at  least 
hear  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  recreate  into  sound 
by  their  imagination,  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  irn 
portant  works  fail  very  much  under  this  treatment. 
The  actual  hearing  brings  out  emphasis,  illuminative 
discriminations  in  power  and  speed,  and  so  one  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  music  one  has  heard  mentally 
through  the  ministry  of  the  eye,  lacked  many  charms 
of  the  spoken  sound.  Even  so  experienced  a  mus'eian 
as  Theodore  Thomas  admitted  that  the  new  scores 
of  Richard  Strauss  afforded  combinations  which  he 
could  not  quite  think  how  they  would  sound.  We 
all  have  to  hear  music;  to  hear  much  music. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  musical  times  that 
opportunities  for  hearing  symphonies  and  other  high- 
class  orchestral  works  are  much  more  numerous  in 
this  country  than  formerly.  In  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  cities  series  of  symphony  con- 
cei'ts  are  given  every  year.  And  how  well  given! 
The  best  of  them  are  fully  up  to,  perhaps  even  su¬ 
perior  to,  the  best  in  Germany,  the  home  of  the 
symphony.  The  New  York  Philharmonic  plays  un¬ 
der  a  succession  of  star  conductors,  the  foremost  in 
the  world.  Theodore  Thomas  is  to  close  the  season 
this  year.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  Fritz  Scheel,  who 
is  destined  probably  to  be  counted  among  the  great 
masters  in  his  line.  In  Cincinnati  Frank  Van  der 


Stricken,  an  original  and  life-stirring  artist.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  Thomas,  and  here  the  orchestra  enters  a  home 
of  its  own,  early  in  December. 

The  Duties  of  Teachers. 

The  musical  profession  is  terribly  laggard  in  pro¬ 
moting  appreciation  of  high-art  music,  except  when 
they  themselves  take  an  active  and  official  part. 
Neither  by  attending  regularly  and  appreciatively, 
nor  by  urging  their  pupils  to  attend  do  they  ma¬ 
terially  assist  in  the  great  efforts  for  maintaining 
symphony  concerts. 

Music  is  a  very  subjective  art.  In  this  respect 
it  is  like  religion.  Whoever  will  look  over  the  list 
of  denominations  now  in  action  will  see  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  every  religious  person 
will  be  at  the  head  of  a  specialized  denomination  of 
his  own.  Musicians  also,  in  the  same  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  will  perhaps  enter  into  their  closets,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  and  improvise  symphonies  of  their 
own,  with  none  to  hear  or  hinder  excepting  the  re¬ 
cording  angel,  in  whose  behalf  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  he  can  assist  himself  by  the  aid  of  auto¬ 
matic  self-recording  devices,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
listen  when  as  yet  he  cannot  make  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime. 

All  this  is  wrong.  The  professional  musician,  be 
he  never  so  high,  has  no  source  of  inspiration  higher 
than  those  which  the  humblest  may  reach,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  cup — whether  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  or  cauldron.  He  is,  when  he  understands 
himself,  an  evangelist  seeking  to  save  some. 

Nor  are  the  smaller  teachers  less  remiss.  The 
country  teacher  coming  to  town  might  easily  time 
the  visit  to  hear  also  a  symphony  and  great  music 
and  be  the  better  for  it;  not  only  the  better,  but 
also  more  in  the  line  of  duty.  Our  musical  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  has  an  enormous  inertia  to  over¬ 
come  in  promptly  availing  itself  of  these  new  pro¬ 
visions  of  fine  music.  Recitals  also,  where  one  would 
think  the  lesson  value  of  the  hearing  would  insure 
ample  houses,  all  share  in  the  general  neglect.  The 
pianist  Godowsky,  now  so  generally  recognized  as  in 
the  very  highest  rank,  formerly  played  prodigious 
recitals  in  a  glorious  manner  in  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where  over  the  country,  with  beggarly  audiences  and 
meager  notices  of  the  press.  The  advanced  profes¬ 
sion  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder  despite  his  ta’ent. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  is  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry? 

Self-playing  Instruments  a  Possible  Factor. 

The  self-playing  instruments  are  destined  to  bring 
all  of  us  into  closer  touch  with  much  great  music. 
The  convenience  of  these  infallible  fingers  and  the 
lucky  suggestion  of  the  new'  tempo  line  in  the  music 
roll,  enable  the  inexperienced  country  teacher  with  a 
little  practice  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  famous 
master-works  of  every  kind;  to  dwell  upon  them, 
repeat  them,  study  them  with  piano  copy  in  hand 
or  the  score,  in  the  case  of  symphonies.  Thus  great 
opportunities  are  opened.  The  importance  of  them 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  composer 
Grieg  and  a  half  dozen  other  eminent  composers  are 
marking  these  tempo  lines  in  music  rolls  of  their 
ou7n  compositions,  giving  not  only  the  general  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  minute  variations  of  tempo,  the  ru- 
batos,  just  as  they  individually  think  them. 

The  Objects  of  Music  Study. 

Meanwhile  the  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
one  sole  ground  of  studying  music,  teaching  music, 
or  talking  about  music  is  the  beauty  of  that  music 
which  is  beautiful;  the  beauty  of  music  in  which 
strong,  lovely,  and  original  tone — combinations  are 
so  used  as  to  awaken  delight  in  the  cultivated  in¬ 
telligence  wherever  heard;  so  used  also  as  to  touch 
the  heart  of  man,  and  bring  to  consciousness  pic¬ 
tures,  suggestions,  stimulations  from  other  and  per¬ 
haps  higher  lives  than  our  own.  All  music  study 
which  does  not  end  in  a  keener  love  of  music,  a  more 
insatiable  appetite  for  hearing  it,  and  a  respect  for 
it,  a  worship  even,  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  human  documents,  is  by  just  so  much  empty  and 
barren.  To  hear  music,  to  love  music,  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  and  stimulated  by  it,  and  to  learn  according 
to  the  individual  degre  of  the  student  to  make  music 
in  this  sense  in  his  turn, — these  are  the  objects  of  a 
rational  study  of  music.  This  is  the  keynote  upon 
which  the  instruction  in  the  new  year  ought  to  be 
set.  Upon  this  keynote  wonderful  melodies  are 
brought  out  in  human  character. 
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MUSICAL  GIFTS  OTHER  CHRISTMASES 
HAVE  CELEBRATED. 


BY  W.  FRANCIS  GATES. 


Christmas  is  not  only  a  time  for  giving  gifts;  in 
the  nature  of  this  festival  it  is  a  time  for  thank¬ 
fulness  and  joy  for  the  bounties  of  the  preceding 
year.  Comparatively  few  of  our  gifts  come  at 
Christmastide ;  they  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  twelve  months.  Parents  and  friends  may 
offer  special  tributes  of  kindness  at  this  time,  but 
the  greatest  evidences  of  good-will  are  those  that 
come  spontaneously  throughout  the  year,  without 
the  need  of  spur  or  festival  hint. 

So  it  may  be  taken  that  Christmas  should  see  our 
thanks  for  the  goods  of  the  year,  should  be  a  festival 
of  thanksgiving  as  well  as  of  gifts.  And  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  back  over 
preceding  years  and  note  the  musical  as  well  as  the 
other  gifts  the  gods  have  provided.  In  very  truth  the 
musicians  of  the  world  at  different  times  have  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for  at  Christmas  time,  did  they 
realize  it.  Is  it  not  a  thing  for  thanks  and  praise 
that  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart,  a  Liszt  or  a  Paginini 
has  come  into'  it?  that  a  “Messiah”  or  a  “Ninth 
Symphony”  has  been  composed? 

The  last  great  musical  offering  was  made  in  1876 
when  Wagner  brought  out  his  complete  “Trilogy,” 
than  which  there  has  never  been  a  greater  in  the 
operatic  field.  At  this  time  the  “Siegfried”  and  the 
“Gotterdammerung”  sections  were  first  given.  Prior 
to  that  might  be  mentioned  the  year  1846,  which 
saw  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  produced.  These  works 
were  among  the  greatest.  Yet  later  years  have  seen 
the  incoming  of  compositions  not  to  be  despised. 

For  instance,  in  1893,  Verdi’s  opera  “Falstaff”  was 
first  given  at  Rome;  Tchaikovsky’s  Sixth  (Pathetic) 
symphony  was  first  played  at  St.  Petersburg; 

( 'owen’s  opera,  “Signa,”  saw  its  premiere  at  Milan; 
while  at  Weimar  Humperdinck's  “Hansel  und  Gretel” 
was  produced,  and  at  New  York  Parker’s  “Hora 
Novissima”  was  first  offered.  This  was  a  year  of 
unusual  productiveness,  and  must  be  given  a  red 
mark  on  the  musician’s  calendar. 

The  only  great  composer  to  be  born  on  Christmas 
day  was  Tchaikovsky,  who  gave  opportunity  for 
rejoicing  in  a  certain  Russian  family  in  1840.  Had 
they  foreseen  what  a  Christmas  gift  he  was  to  the 
musical  world,  and  his  imperishable  standing,  doubt¬ 
less  the  animated  Christmas  present"  would  have 
multiplied  in  the  eyes  of  these  parents  at  the  smelt¬ 
ing  works  at  Wotkinsk. 

Quite  a  number  of  musical  notables  have  been  born 
m  the  Christmas  month.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  missed 
Christmas  by  but  a  day,  and  Carreno  arrived  three 
days  earlier  (not  earlier  than  Benedict).  Abt 
Franz  and  Ernest  Pauer  were  born  December  21st; 
Weber,  December  18th;  Cimarosa,  December  17th; 
Beethoven,  December  16th;  Berlioz,  December  llth, 
besides  various  minor  composers  in  this  month. 

Many  a  year  has  had  its  musical  gift,  for  which 
acknowledgement  might  have  been  made  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  going  on  our  theory  that  the  gifts  made 
on  that  day  are  not  the  only  ones  that  should  call 
out  thanks.  The  year  1833  had  its  Brahms,  1818 
its  Gounod,  1813  its  Wagner,  1811  its  Liszt,  1810 
its  Schumann,  1809  its  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn. 
Surely  these  were  gifts  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
unforgetfulness. 

But  while  composers  are  not  recognized  as  such 
on  .their  first  appearance  on  the  earth,  great  com¬ 
positions  do  occasionally  take  their  rank.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  saw  the  first  performance 
of  the  epoch  making  work,  the  Choral  Symphony  of 
Beethoven;  and  1899  saw  the  first  performance  of 
“The  Creation”;  1787  witnessed  the  premiere  of 
Mozart's  “Don  Juan,”  and  in  1759  there  came  from 
the  fertile  pen  of  Haydn  the  first  of  his  long  list  of 
symphonies,  the  works  that  established  ‘the  form, 
while  in  1742  “The  Messiah,”  the  greatest  oratorio 
of  the  contrapuntal  school,  was  sung  for  the  first 
time  to  an  Irish  audience. 

Passing  still  farther  backward,  leaping  over  more 
than  a  century,  we  find  the  year  1627  making  its 
offering  in  Schutz’s  performance  of  “Daphne,”  the 
first  opera  given  in  German,  and  in  1600  we  arrive 
at  a  monumental  date,  for  that  year  witnessed  the 
first  public  performance  of  any  opera  or  oratorio. 
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Turning  again  from  compositions  to  composers, 
we  find  numerous  years  in  which  presents  were  made 
to  the  musical  world  that  might  well  have  called 
out  musicians’  thanks.  Schubert  came  in  1797, 
Beethoven  in  1770,  Haydn  the  same  year  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  1732,  and  Baeli  and  Handel  in  1685. 

These  lists  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  But 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  little  article  to  be 
exhaustive,  only  suggestive.  Suggestive  that  the 
ruler  of  the  universe  has  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  gifts  in  the  way  of  musical 
talents  that  have  been  developed  with  much  ardor 
and  tribulation  by  their  possessors;  gifts  that  have 
been  received  in  ignorance  and  often  scorned  by  the 
world  till  recognition  was  forced  from  it. 

#  •*  * 

[In  connection  with  this  subject  a  friend  of  The 
Etude  has  sent  the  following  facts  of  interest. — Ed.] 

It  was  on  December  20,  1740,  that  Shakespeare’s 
“As  You  Like  It”  was  performed  in  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  London,  after  having  been  laid  aside  for 
forty  years,  with  music  by  Dr.  Arne,  including  the 
beautiful  settings  of  “Under  the  greenwood  tree,” 
“Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,”  and  “When  daisies 
pied.” 

We  know  that  Bach  composed  music  for  all  the 
Sundays  in  the  church  year,  including  the  special 
festival  seasons.  For  Christmas  we  have  but  one 
work  of  importance,  the  “Christmas  Oratorio.” 

On  Christmas,  1790,  Haydn  and  Salomon,  on  their 
way  to  London,  stopped  at  Bonn,  and  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  one  of  the  composer's  masses  was  per¬ 
formed.  Afterward  Haydn  entertained  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  city.  We  can  imagine  the  delightful 
hours  spent  by  these  kindred  spirits,  and  that  the 
genial  host  made  all  feel  merry  and  in  keeping  with 
the  year.  Of  course  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Beethoven  was  present.  This  was  likely  the  first 
time  that  these  two  met.  In  December,  1793,  Bee¬ 
thoven  was  in  Vienna,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
Strict  Counterpoint  with  Haydn,  paying  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  entry  in  his  diary  for  first  lesson,  Decem¬ 
ber  12th,  about  19  cents,  which,  of  course,  would 
have  about  double  purchasing  power  to-day. 

We  find  that  the  month  of  December  is  connected 
with  some  of  Beethoven’s  compositions:  Sonata,  Op. 
14,  published  December  21,  1799;  the  first  trial  of 
the  “Eroica”  symphony  took  place  in  December, 
1804;  the  violin  concerto,  Op.  61,  was  first  played 
in  public  December  23,  1806;  the  violin  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  Op.  1)6,  was  first  played  in  public 
December  29,  1812;  on  Christmas  day,  1815,  at  a 
concert  in  the  Redouten  Saal  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  hospital,  Beethoven  produced  his  new  overture 
and  music  to  “Meerestille”  (as  an  acknowledgement 
for  many  similar  services  the  municipal  council  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city) ;  December 
25,  1821,  is  the  date  to  the  manuscript  of  the  great 
sonata,  Op.  110,  to  show  when  he  finished  it. 

A  more  sorrowful  Christmas  season  for  the  friends 
of  the  great  master  was  in  1826,  when  the  end  was 
drawing  near.  One  week  before  Christmas  he  was 
tapped  by  the  surgeon  for  the  first  time. 

December  10,  1825,  Boieldieu’s  celebrated  opera, 
“La  Dame  Blanche,”  was  brought  out  with  great 
success,  and  continued  on  the  boards  for  a  long  run. 
In  fifty  years  this  opera  was  performed  at  one  and 
the  same  theater  in  Paris,  1340  times. 

Brahms’  Second  Symphony  was  produced  at  Vienna 
December  24,  1877. 

In  1673  Buxtehude,  the  great  German  organist, 
commenced  at  Ltibeck  a  series  of  “Abendmusiken” 
given  on  the  five  Sundays  preceding  Christmas,  con¬ 
sisting  of  concerted  pieces  of  sacred  music  for  or¬ 
chestra  and  chorus  and  organ  performances.  These 
musical  evenings  were  continued  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  during  one  of  these  series  of  Advent 
services  that  Bach  visited  Lfibeck  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Buxtehude. 

The  first  performance  of  Haydn’s  “Creation”  in 
Paris  was  on  December  24,  1800,  when  Napoleon 
escaped  the  infernal  machine  in  the  Rue  Nicaise. 

Gluck’s  opera,  “Alceste,”  was  produced  in  Vienna 
December  16,  1767. 

Ha  levy’s  “L’Eelair”  was  produced  in  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  16,  1835. 

The  last  public  appearance  of  Haydn,  except  one 
in  1808,  was  on  December  26,  1803,  when  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  “Seven  Words”  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital  fund.  In  the  following  year  he  was  asked 


to  conduct  the  “Creation,”  but  declined  because  of 

weakness. 

It  was  doubtless  a  pleasant  Christmas  that  Men¬ 
delssohn  spent  in  1824,  when  be  was  15  years  old. 
Moscheles,  then  famous  as  a  player,  was  in  Berlin 
for  a  few  months  and  was  at  the  Mendelssohn  honv 
nearly  every  day,  giving  piano  lessons  to  the  bey 
every  other  day.  The  musical  program  given  on 
alternate  Sunday  mornings  was  a  special  feature 
of  the  Mendelssohn  home  life.  The  Mendelssohn 
family  paid  great  attention  to  the  Christmas  festivi¬ 
ties,  music  naturally  having  a  prominent  place.  In 
one  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn’s  letters  we  find  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  comic  “Kinder-Symphonie”  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  home  party,  arranged  by  Felix  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  Haydn’s.  Other  music  written  for 
Christmas  season  was  the  little  operetta  “Heimkelir 
aus  der  Fremde,”  known  in  English  as  the  “Son  and 
Stranger,”  which  was  used  at  the  celebration  of  his 
parent’s  silver  wedding,  December  26,  1829. 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  boy  of  14  who  cele¬ 
brated  Christmas  in  Milan,  in  1770,  for  on  December 
26th  of  that  year  Mozart  conducted  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  his  opera  “Mitridate,  Re  di  Ponto,” 
which  was  repeated  to  full  houses  twenty  times.  In 
1772,  also  on  December  26th,  at  Milan,  he  produced 
an  opera,  “Lucio  Silla,”  which  was  repeated  more 
than  twenty  times.  Another  incident  in  the  life  of 
Mozart,  one  in  which  he  gained  honor,  happened  on 
the  eve  of  Christmas,  1781,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Grand  Duchess, 
he  had  the  celebrated  contest  with  Clementi.  The 
scene  is  thus  described:  “Clementi,  after  a  short 
prelude,  played  his  sonata  in  B-flat,  and  followed  it 
up  with  a  toccata,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  rapid  execution  of  diatonic  thirds  and  other 
double  stops  for  the  right  hand,  esteemed  very  dif¬ 
ficult  at  that  time.  Mozart  then  began  to  preludize 
and  played  some  variations;  then  both  alternately 
read  at  sight  some  manuscript  sonatas  of  Paisiello’s, 
Mozart  playing  the  allegros  and  Clementi  the  an¬ 
dantes  and  rondos ;  and  finally  they  were  asked  by 
the  emperor  to  take  a  theme  from  Paisiello’s  sonatas 
and  accompany  one  another  in  their  improvizations 
upon  it  on  two  pianos.  The  victory,  it  appears,  was 
left  undecided.” 

Berlioz  had  many  hours  and  seasons  of  adversity, 
but  he  ought  to  have  had  a  happy  Christmas  in 
1838,  when  but  a  few  days  before  he  had  received 
from  Paganini  84000  as  a  mark  of  the  latter’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  former's  “Symphonie  Fantastique.” 

Rossini  had  some  reasons  to  be  happy  at  the 
Christmas  season,  since,  during  the  years  when  he 
was  struggling  to  gain  a  foothold,  several  of  his 
operas  were  given  their  first  representation  about 
( 'hristmas  time. 

When  we  think  of  the  mirth  and  joy  of  Christmas 
day  what  a  contrast  there  is  when  we  read  that  an 
opera  by  the  14-year-old  Schubert,  called  “The  Parri¬ 
cide,”  was  brought  out  December  26,  1811.  Truly  a 
pleasant  Christmas  piece!  The  second  symphony  iu 
B-flat  was  begun  by  Schubert  December  10,  1814, 
the  short  introduction  and  allegro  vivace  being  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  26th.  It  was  on  December  20,  1823,  that 
Schubert’s  dramatic  work  "Ttosamunde”  was  brought 
out.  Some  of  this  music  appears  on  the  concert  pro¬ 
grams  of  to-day. 

Thermonth  of  December,  1843,  witnessed  a  triumph 
for  Schumann.  His  “Paradise  and  the  Peri”  was 
played  at  Leipzig.  December  4th,  again  on  the  llth, 
and  at  Dresden  on  the  23d. 

It  would  be  possible  to  give  an  interesting  pen 
picture  of  an  evening  in  Dresden,  December  27,  1811. 
which  Weber  spent  with  Rochlitz  and  other  musical 
authors,  an  association  which  so  strongly  influenced 
him  toward  literary  work  that  he  thought  seriously 
of  devoting  himself  to  literature.  It  was  doubtless 
a  pleasant  Christmastide  for  Weber  in  1816,  for  only 
four  days  previous  he  received  the  news  that  the, 
King  of  Saxony  had  appointed  him  Capellmeister  of 
the  German  opera  at  Dresden.  But  he  must  have 
been  still  happier,  one  year  later,  for  on  December 
20,  1817,  he  returned  from  his  wedding  tour,  which 
included  concerts  in  important  cities,  and  began 
home-making  in  Dresden.  The  reader  who  knows 
the  affection  that  Weber  lavished  on  his  family  can 
imagine  the  happiness  that  must  have  been  his  at 
this  time.  One  more  Christmastide  in  Weber’s  life: 
on  December  23,  1825,  “Euryanthe”  was  produced 
in  Berlin,  for  the  first  time  in  that  city,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  enemies. 
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Christmas,  the  Great  Church  Festival. 

Of  all  the  festival  seasons  that  form  the  rhythm 
of  the  year,  none  comes  nearer  to  the  great  heart 
of  humanity  than  Christmas.  There  is  but  one 
other  which  compares  with  it — that  which  com¬ 
memorates  the  triumphant  revival  of  the  Life  of 
which  Christmas  celebrates  the  beginning.  But  the 
full  significance  of  Easter  is  known  to  those  alone 
who  know  the  meaning  not  only  of  life,  but  of 
death,  of  sorrow  and  suffering  as  well  as  happiness 
and  rejoicing.  Grief  throws  no  shadow  of  death 
athwart  the  brightness  of  Christmas.  The  memorial 
of  heaven’s  best  gift  to  man,  man  finds  the  best 
way  to  observe  it  is  by  giving.  It  is  the  first  holiday 
that  the  child  remembers,  all  the  more  clearly  for 
the  delightful  air  of  mystery  that  envelops  the 
realization  of  his  hopes  and  longings;  it  is  the  last 
that  the  aged  forget,  kept  alive  as  it  is  by  the  joy 
of  the  young  in  its  gracious  activities. 

Art,  as  the  expression  of  man’s  deepest  feeling, 
has  naturally  caught  up  the  theme  and  wrought  its 
utmost  in  verse,  in  form  and  color,  in  tone.  Milton’s 
“Hymn  of  the  Nativity,”  Correggio’s  “Holy  Night,” 
Handel’s  “Messiah,”  and  Bach’s  “Christmas  Oratorio,-' 
all  express  the  same  thought,  varied  though  it  be  in 
mode  of  utterance.  To  music,  however,  may  be 
assigned  the  first  place  in  this  chorus  of  praise.  A 
Christmas  without  music  is  almost  inconceivable. 
One  can  hardly  picture  the  first  Christmas  night 
without  imagining  the  sound  of  voices  and  harps 
mingling  with  the  inspired  words  that  struck  a  new 
keynote  for  future  ages:  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  toward  men. 

Music  of  the  People. 

From  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  of  the  church  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  was  not  long  in  making  its  way 
into  the  music  of  the  people.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  was  manifested,  according  to  modern  ideas,  in 
rude,  uncouth  forms,  as  for  example  in  the  Festival 
of  the  Ass,  which  during  the  middle  ages  was  par¬ 
ticularly  popular  in  France.  This  festival  origin¬ 
ated,  it  is  thought,  as  eaidy  as  the  fifth  century,  and 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
which  according  to  tradition  took  place  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Circumcision — that  is,  the  fifth  day 
after  Christmas.  A  donkey  caparisoned  as  a  monk, 
after  being  driven  through  the  town,  was  solemnly 
led  up  the  aisle  of  the  church,  sometimes  bearing  a 
young  girl  with  a  doll  in  her  arms  to  represent  the 
Mother  and  Child.  The  priest  sang  the  song,  Orientis 
partibus,  and  the  people  joined  with  him  in  the 
refrain,  sung  in  the  vernacular:  Hez,  sire  Asne,  hez. 
In  this  all  lustily  imitated  the  braying  oi  the 
animal. 
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Though  grotesque  and  seemingly  irreverent  to  our 
eyes,  this  Festival  of  the  Ass  was  not  considered  so 
eight  centuries  ago.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  illiterates;  they  were 
like  children — they  could  learn  and  understand  only 
through  something  tangible,  through  something  that 
they  could  see  and  touch.  Hence  the  miracle  play, 
the  so-called  Mystery,  the  representation  of  the 
Christmas  manger  with  its  live  oxen  and  asses. 
With  all  their  crudities  and  puerilities,  as  well  as 
not  a  little  that  to  us  is  positively  repulsive,  these 
performances  held  the  germs  to  which  we  owe  the 
splendid  efflorescence  of  the  drama,  the  opera,  and 
the  oratorio  that  we  enjoy  to-day.  During  the  dark 
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ages,  when  mankind  generally  was  sunken  in  super¬ 
stition  and  ignorance,  it  was  the  fostering  care  of 
the  church  that  preserved  all  the  arts. 

The  melody  quoted  still  survives,  though  it  has 
undergone  strange  transformations.  Originally  a 
folk-song  or  dance-tune  of  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  appropriated  by  the  church  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  which  made  no  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  between  sacred  and  secular  music.  Discreetly 
changed  from  sextuple  to  common  measure,  it  now 
figures  as  the  first  tune  in  the  Irish  Church  Hymnal, 
set  to  the  well-known  hymn,  “Thine  forever,  God 
of  Love.”  It  was  the  precursor  of  the  Christmas 
carol  in  England  and  of  the  Noel,  in  France. 

With  increased  culture  and  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  the  standard  of  popular  taste  gradually  rose. 
The  naive  strains  of  the  Pifferari  (pipe-players) 
before  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  Christ- 
mastide  in  Italy — of  which  Handel  has  made  record 
in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  his  “Messiah”;  the 
midnight  carols  of  the  waits  in  England;  the  chorales 
of  the  street-singing  schoolboys  in  Germany — asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  memory  of  the  young  Luther  and 
his  benefactress- — all  show  growing  musical  appre¬ 
ciation  and  refinement  among  the  people. 

Music  Blends  All. 

Now,  in  all  festivals,  in  all  occasions  of  rejoicing, 
from  the  noisy  street  parade  to  the  days  on  which 
the  church  commemorates  the  solemn  events  which  • 
called  her  into  being,  music  is  the  universal  solvent 
which  blends  heterogeneous  throngs  of  varying  ages, 
dispositions,  temperaments,  and  social  ranks  into 
homogeneous  masses  inspired  by  the  same  thoughts 
and  feelings.  The  blatant  brass  band,  flag  flying  in 
front,  sends  a  simultaneous  thrill  of  patriotism 
through  the  crowd  at  the  curb;  in  the  church,  the 
roll  of  the  organ,  the  pealing  voices  chanting  the 
ordained  prayers  and  praises,  bring  the  assembled 
worshipers  into  a  like  spirit  of  devotion  that  softens 
the  heart  and  inclines  the  will  to  yield  to  divine 
truth.  The  most  skilled  orator,  the  keenest  student 
of  human  nature  must  labor  to  produce  the  effect 
accomplished  by  a  moment  of  music. 

The  Music  Teacher’s  Opportunity. 

And  this  mighty  power  for  good  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  us  who  teach  music.  Should  not  the  teacher 
avail  himself  of  these  anniversaries  that  make  such 
demands  upon  his  art  to  increase  its  influence,  to 
bring  about  a  clearer  idea  of  its  beneficent  effect  in 
the  church  and  the  concert  room,  in  the  home  and 
social  circle,  and  the  studio?'  Too  often  the  musician 
stands  aloof  from  these  activities,  unheedful  of  the 
reciprocal  benefit  to  be  gained  by  a  freer  mingling 
with  the  world  at  large  on  the  footing  of  these  great 
general  interests.  Only  he  who  gives  may  take ; 
and  only  he  who  takes  may  gain  full  wisdom  and 
stature  in  his  art. 

The  church  musician,  be  he  organist  or  singer,  lacks 
no  occasion  or  incentive  to  celebrate  Christmas  fit¬ 
tingly.  Its  observance,  formerly  confined  to  churches 
with  a  ritual,  is  now  common  to  churches  of  all 
denominations.  Special  services  on  Christmas  Day 
are  as  yet  held  by  comparatively  few  congregations, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  cross-roads  meeting-house  in 
all  the  land  that  does  not  prepare  appropriate  mu¬ 
sic,  within  its  means,  for  the  Sunday  nearest  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Puritanical  spirit  which  led  our  New 
England  ancestors  to  send  their  children  to  school 
on  Christmas  Day  is  now  happily  a  thing  of  the 
past,  though  it  lasted  well  into  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century.  It  lingered  fully  a  generation  longer, 
however,  among  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
thus  made  a  similar  protest  against  the  observance 
of  forms  and  set  days.  I  can  well  remember  the  woe 
of  luckless  children  attendant  on  Friends’  schools, 
forced  from  the  delights  of  Christmas  trees  and 
presents  to  the  dull  grind  of  their  daily  tasks,  which 
were  never  more  distasteful  than  on  that  day. 

The  choir-leader  has  full  scope  for  his  energies  at 
Christmastide.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  take  advantage 
of  the  festival  spirit  among  his  forces  by  building  up 
an  enthusiasm  and  cspirit  dll  corps,  too  often  want¬ 
ing  at  more  commonplace  seasons;  he  will  augment 
them,  if  possible,  by  accessions  from  the  congrega¬ 


tion — he  can  draw  many  a  one  into  musical  circles 

by  tact  and  wisdom  exercised  at  the  psych o’oeical 
moment.  If  his  singers  are  amateurs  or  1arsrely 
composed  of  amateurs,  let  him  avoid  the  mistake 
of  too  ambitious  selections  for  them;  rather  choose 
music  considerably  below  their  powers  than  a  trifle 
above  them.  The  average  congregation  is  not  edified 
by  the  screaming  of  sopranos  or  the  bellowing  of 
basses,  and  finds  no  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
it  is  all  very  difficult;  it  is  more  apt  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson:  “Would  that  it  were  impossible!” 

The  Christmas  concert  has  of  late  years  become 
an  established  feature  of  the  holiday  season.  Its 
scope  may  be  as  wide  as  the  means  at  hand  allow 
or  as  modest  as  circumstances  necessitate;  it  may 
range  from  “The  Messiah,”  with  chorus,  soloists,  and 
full  orchestra,  down  to  an  evening  in  the  studio 
with  invited  guests  as  audience— and,  in  its  way, 
one  may  be  as  artistic  as  the  other.  Indeed,  a  con¬ 
cert  on  a  small  scale,  purely  local  in  its  features, 
may  prove  more  of  an  encouragement,  more  of  a 
rallying  point  for  genuine  musical  culture  than  one 
more  ambitious. 


A  Christmas  Recital. 

It  is  of  manifest  advantage  to  the  teacher  to  seize 
these  festival  occasions  as  opportunities  for  getting 
into  touch  with  his  clientele,  to  utilize  the  spirit  of 
the  season,  whether  in  church,  concert  room,  or 
studio.  If  he  can  do  no  more  than  give  a  pupils’ 
recital  with  all  the  numbers  of  his  program  bearing 
on  some  phase  of  Christmas  illustrated  in  music,  it 
draws  attention  to  an  alert,  progressive  spirit  which 
neglects  nothing  to  suggest  the  universality  of  the 
art  he  professes.  Suitable  selections  can  readily  be 
found.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  secure 
some  outside  assistance  to  give  the  occasion  some¬ 
thing  of  a  festival  air — a  vocalist  who  can  sing  one 
of  the  great  airs  from  the  first  part  of  “The  Mes¬ 
siah,”  such  as  “Comfort  Ye,  my  People,”  or  “Rejoice 
Greatly,”  or  the  recitatives  that  follow  the  Pastoral 
Symphony;  or  the  exquisite  cradle  song  from  Bach’s 
“Christmas  Oratorio.”  If  these  should  be  too  severe 
in  their  requirements,  there 'are  many  lighter,  mod¬ 
ern  Christmas  songs;  e.g.,  Adam’s  well-known  “Oh, 
Holy  Night,”  Sumner  Salter’s  beautiful  setting  of 
Phillips  Brooks’  charming  carol,  “0,  little  town  of 
Bethlehem,”  Sullivan’s  “It  came  upon  the  midnight 
clear,”  to  mention  only  a  few  taken  at  random. 

An  interesting  program,  or  part  of  one,  could  be 
made  up  of  Christmas  carols,  ancient  and  modern, 
including  historic  ones  sung  by  the  waits  in  England 
— “God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen,”  “Bringing  in  the 
Boar’s  Head,’’  etc.  Owing  to  their  comparative  sim¬ 
plicity,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  arrange  for  a  quartet 
or  even  a  small  chorus  to  sing  these  carols.  What¬ 
ever  the  special  feature  selected,  it  is  always  well 
to  preface  it  with  an  explanatory  paper  of  some 
kind,  historic,  literary,  or  critical,  so  that  those 
hearing  may  listen  with  understanding  and  add  to 
their  musical  knowledge.  One  to  whom  such  details 
are  known,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  to  mu¬ 
sicians,  can  hardly  realize  what  interest  and  point 
they  give  in  a  performance  of  this  kind  to  the  aver¬ 
age  audience.  They  also  show  that  evolution  and 
environment  work  with  as  much  force  and  effect  in 
the  development  of  music  as  in  the  material  world, 
thus  correcting  the  impression  that  music  is  only  a. 
chance  happening;  that  caprice,  not  law,  accounts  for 
the  direction  it  has  taken  at  times. 

Of  course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these 
occasions  must  be  discreetly  timed.  It  is  generally 
better  to  make  them  anticipatory — that  is,  let  them 
occur  long  enough  before  Christmas  to  prevent  actual 
collision  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  holiday  itself; 
local  circumstances  will  determine  how  long. 

What  has  been  written  above  is  intended  to  bear 
directly  on  the  teacher  and  the  influence  he  may 
exert  on  the  community  in  which  he  labors.  He 
can  readily  amplify  or  modify  these  hints — they  are 
nothing  more — and  adapt  them  to  his  own  peculiar 
conditions  of  locale.  My  idea  has  been  to  suggest 
how  he  may  take  advantage  of  these  periodical  cur¬ 
rents  that  sweep  so  strongly  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  and  turn  them  to  profit  by  going  with  the  tide, 
but  yet  directing  his  course  so  that  it  always  points 
to  his  star.  What  I  have  said  of  Christmas  in  par¬ 
ticular  may  be  applied  to  other  seasons  as  well — 
only  Christmas  is  the  strongest  and  most  obvious 
example  of  all  the  holidays,  and  the  one  which  is 
most  apt  to  interfere  with  the  teacher’s  work. 
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Prof.  Michael  Hambourg  on  the 
Modern  Pianist  and  His  Art 

Few  men  have  greater  versatility  of  mind  than 
Prof.  Michael  Hambourg,  the  father  of  Mark  Ham- 
bourg,  the  pianist.  Whether  it  be  painting,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  music,  he  goes  well  into  the  theme,  and  has 
besides  something  new  of  his  own  to  add  to  it. 

This  enthusiastic  interest  in  art  and  literature  that 
distinguishes  the  Russian  has  in  a  measure  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  mental  activity  is  denied  him  in 
so  many  other  directions.  Politics,  sociology,  and 
kindred  themes  are  barred  within  Muscovite  borders, 
and  to  tamper  with  them  means  to  tamper  with 
one’s  own  personal  comfort  and  safety.  Many  ven¬ 
turesome  spirits  brave  the  cost  and  pay  it.  Others, 
after  sharp  experience,  turn  their  energies  in  the 
direction  of  things  less  hazardous.  Others  again 
never  risk  them.  The  last  two  classes  turn  large’ y 
to  art  and  literature.  They  must  find  some  outlet 
for  their  mental  energies.  It  is  the  political  state 
of  Russia  that  we  have  largely  to  thank  for  many 
of  its  men  of  art  and  letters  whose  vigorous  men¬ 
tality  has  advanced  their  country.  They  must  have 
some  outlet  for  these  same  mental  energies  and  pow¬ 
erful  imaginations.  Art  and  literature  are  the  only 
ones  left  free  to  them. 

It  is  to  Professor  Hambourg  that  the  career  of  his 
son,  the  pianist,  is  largely  due.  From  the  outset  he 
not  only  carefully  watched  his  development  and  di¬ 
rected  it,  but  impressed  him  with  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  well  he  did  a  thing  he  might  do  it  still 
better.  He  believes,  too,  that  music  is  too  live  and 
vital  an  art  to  be  stopped  by  any  bonds  of  conven¬ 
tion,  and  that  because  a  thing  has  never  been  done 
before  is  no  reason  for  its  not  being  good. 

The  home  life  of  the  Hambourgs  is  an  ideally 
happy  one.  They  live  in  a  big,  old-fashioned  house 
in  St.  John’s  Wood,  London.  It  opens  at  the  back 
on  to  a  large  garden.  There  father  and  sons,  three 
of  them  musicians,- — pianist,  violinist,  and  ’cellist, — 
have  their  walks  and  talks  on  music,  so  many  broth¬ 
ers  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

It  was  there  that  Professor  Hambourg  talked  with 
me  on  "The  Modern  Pianist  and  His  Art.”  He  was 
spending  his  vacation  at  home,  “Because,”  as  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  am  a  year  behind  in  my  reading;  this 
is  the  only  chance  I  shall  have  to  catch  up.”  This 
reading,  as  it  turned  out,  was  not  only  on  music, 
but  on  all  that  had  gone  on  in  the  world  and  its 
advancement  during  the  months  that  teaching  had 
kept  him  in  his  studio. 

Our  conversation  touched  mainly  on  the  things 
that  go  to  constitute  a  good  technic;  the  best  way 
to  apply  to  our  own  needs  the  teaching  of  great 
pianists;  the  difference  between  the  teacher  and  the 
concert  performer,  and  attitude  toward  the  public. 

Technic. 

“The  word  Technic  is  too  often  looked  upon 
wrongly,”  he  said,  after  we  had  got  comfortably 
seated  under  a  big  tree  in  the  garden,  the  house  back 
of  us  in  unusual  quiet  for  the  three  sons  were  just 
then  making  chamber  music  with  Ysaye  in  Brussels. 
“Many  look  upon  Technic  merely  as  runs,  but  that 
is  a  very  small  part  of  it.  Technic  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  means  of  execution:  tone  production,  beauti¬ 
ful  quality,  equality  and  modulation  of  it  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  shades,  and  velocity.  Taken  all  together 
that  is  Technic. 

“If  you  can  do  scales,  arpeggios,  double  notes, — 
thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves, — and  apply  to  these  all 
the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  Technic,  then  you 
have  the  material  to  play. 

“Having  all  these  means,  and  coming  to  the  high¬ 
est  step,  Interpretation,  you  have  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  good  actor.  That  is  to  say,  you  must  first 
read  the  composition  through,  then  analyze  every 
beat,  and  tiy  to  find  its  meaning.  That  is  really 
what  the  actor  does;  he  learns  to  pronounce  his 
words  so  that  he  can  be  heard  in  a  great  hall;  and 
to  modulate  his  voice  in  different  shades;  then  he 


tries  to  put  into  those  words  the  exact  Sense  of  each, 
to  express  it  to  the  fullest  and  clearest. 

“On  these  lines  the  modern  pianist  must  work.  In 
his  playing  he  tries  to  give  a  thought  which  carries 
through  the  biggest  space,  always  endeavoring  to 
make  the  tone  beautiful. 

“Now,  what  is  beautiful  Tone?  Many  call  beauti¬ 
ful  tone  that  which  is  not  beautiful.  The  old  pianist 
did  not  use  big  fortes  and  big  climaxes.  He  thought 
these  ugly.  The  pianist  of  the  old  school  looked 
upon  music  as  a  means  to  tickle  the  ear,  and  the 
more  softly  he  played,  and  the  less  sense  he  put  in, 
the  more  he  was  considered  a  dreamy  player. 

“I  remember  that  here  in  London,  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  that  style  of  playing  was  in  vogue,  every  third 
or  fourth  man  in  the  audience  at  a  popular  concert 
was  asleep.  If  an  interpreter  with  more  fire  hap¬ 
pened  along  the  public  peace  was  disturbed,  and 
critics  cried  out:  ‘How  dare  he  do  that  in  music?’ 


Prof.  Michael  Hambourg. 


The  Modern  Pianist's  Method. 

“Now,  the  modern  pianist  is  quite  another  proposi¬ 
tion.  He  tries  more  or  less  to  present  a  problem 
that  is  in  his  mind.  Consequently  he  uses  all  the 
means  in  his  execution  as  a  great  actor  would  in 
the  drama  he  is  playing.  That  is  why  the  modern 
pianist  uses  big  climaxes  and  big  contrasts,  giving 
way  to  his  temperament,  hurrying,  dragging,  mak¬ 
ing  pauses  where  none  are  written.  Everything  that 
he  does  he  does  to  express  the  emotion  that  he  feels 
in  the  moment.  For  this  reason  the  very  great  pian¬ 
ist  will  never  repeat  a  thing  the  same  way. 

“Take  Rubinstein,  for  instance.  He  never  played 
a  thing  twice  alike,  even  on  the  same  evening.  The 
mood  of  the  great  artist  is  so  changeable  that  he 
may  think  one  way  now  and'  five  minutes  later  he 
will  think  differently.  The  ultra-orthodox  say  .that 
he  is  extravagant,  that  he  has  to  much  originality, 
or  that  he  changes  the  composer.  That  is  nonsense! 

“The  strangest  part  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
same  orthodox  musician  will  see  five  different  actors 
on  as  many  occasions  play  an  identical  role,  and  play 
it  quite  differently.  The  one  plays  the  role  one  way, 
the  other  another;  yet  the  ultra-orthodox  musician 
grants  the  actor  his  freedom  of  thought,  while  he 
denies  it  to  the  pianist. 

“Orchestral  conductors  are  allowed  the  same  privi¬ 
lege.  Richter,  Weingartner,  Mottl,  and  Nikisch  each 
give  a  different  reading  of  Beethoven’s  ‘Fifth  Sym¬ 


phony,’  and  yet  each  will  be  accepted  as  beautiful. 
Now,  if  a  pianist  plays  a  work  in  a  manner  that 
is  admired  and  liked,  why  not  recognize  his  right 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  individuality?  To  play 
like  so  many  do  and  send  the  audience  to  sleep  re¬ 
quires  no  great  talent;  but  to  play  like  Rubinstein 
or  Paderewski  requires  not  only  taient,  but  genius. 

Teaching  or  Concert  Playing. 

“The  question  of  whether  one's  field  is  teaching  or 
public  performance  may  present  itself  at  one  time  or 
other  in  the  career  of  many.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  important  to  a  player  choosing  the  career  of  the 
concert-room  to  be  a  born  public  performer.  Many 
play  well  and  are  good  musicians;  yet  they  lose 
their  charm  in  playing  before  an  audience.  The 
born  public  pianist  is  a  born  leader.  When  he 
comes  before  an  audience  he  plays  much  better  than 
at  home  before  a  few.  Many  fail  to  take  this  into 
consideration,  and  think  that  anyone  can  come  be¬ 
fore  the  public  and  play. 

“In  the  training  of  a  concert  artist  a  multitude 
of  things  have  to  be  considered.  First  of  all  in  that 
training  a  good  school  is  necessary;  not  a  few  les¬ 
sons  from  one  master  and  then  from  another,  but 
study  under  a  good  teacher  for  three  or  four  years. 
Then  the  pupil  has  the  most  of  his  equipment  and 
the  means  to  do  things.  After  that  let  him  go  to 
every  great  man;  each  will  give  him  something  that 
the  other  has  not. 

“Should  he  go  to# Paderewski  or  d'Albert,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  will  see  that  certain  methods  of  doing 
things  are  wonderful,  yet  when  he  tries  to  apply 
those  same  things  in  his  own  performance  they 
amount  to  nothing.  Let  the  pupil  live  near  such  a 
master  and  try  to  get  him  to  show  how  he  does  it, 
and  then  go  home  and  work  for  it  alone.  This 
working  out  process  may  be  a  slow  one,  but  from 
imitation  it  will  pass  to  spontaneity,  and  become 
a  part  of  himself  and  of  his  work.  From  each  man 
he  will  gain  something  to  add  to  his  own  store;  but 
the  process  of  assimilating  and  applying  it  to  his 
own  needs  may  be  very  gradual.  Everything  that 
a  man  learns  must  be  fused  by  his  own  individuality, 
and  it  is  only  after  profound  thought  and  study,  as 
we  well  know,  that  this  can  be  done.  But  we  also 
know  that  for  a  pianist  to  succeed  with  the  public 
he  must  have  a  something  in  his  playing  that  no 
one  else  has.  A  real  genius  in  the  beginning  will 
find  it  difficult  enough ;  but  in  the  end,  with  the 
right  kind  of  equipment  and  stamina,  he  will  come 
out  a  diamond.  Such  is  the  student  when  he  fin¬ 
ishes  his  work  and  feels  that  he  has  gained  great 
points  from  great  men.  Then  comes  the  test — how 
it  acts  on  the  public.  If  he  is  a  genius  he  will  learn 
this  on  the  platform. 

The  Public  the  Greatest  Critic. 

“The  public,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  critic.  The 
individual  of  that  public  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
his  likes  and  dislikes.  If  a  thing  is  bad  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact;  if  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  he  sees 
it,  and  shows  his  appreciation. 

“For  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  I  have  heard  every¬ 
thing  in  the  artistic  life,  and  that  has  formed  my 
theory  that  the  public  knows  what  it  likes.  Cer¬ 
tain  soloists  may  win  great  popular  favor  which 
they  hold  for  a  time,  though  the  thorough  musician 
does  not  concede  it  to  him.  But  we  may  be  sure 
of  this,  that  the  soloists  in  question  have  some 
quality  or  qualities  that  make  them  deserve  this 
recognition;  there  is  something  in  them  that  com¬ 
mands  it. 

“No  man  can  win  a  great  popular  success  without 
in  some  way  or  other  being  entitled  to  it.  The 
qualities,  perhaps  a  great  technic,  that  have  gained 
him  recognition  may  fade  through  carelessness  born 
of  too  great  assurance,  and  his  hold  will  be  brief. 
But  it  is  not  well  to  dismiss  his  claims  with  con¬ 
tempt;  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  some 
right  to  them.  If  we  analyze  we  will  find  out. 
Thoughtlessness  may  prompt  some  to  explain: 
‘What  does  the  great  public  know?  It  is  so  ignor¬ 
ant!’  Yet  painter,  sculptor,  and  musician  are  all 
studying  its  likes  and  dislikes. 

“If  the  musician  would  know  his  art  he  must 
widen  his  knowledge  of  everything, — literature, 
poetry,  sculpture,  acting,— and  above  all  he  must 
learn  the  life  that  is  around  him,  and  what  that 
life  means.  Without  this  last  he  has  not  the  right 
to  feel  that  he  can  act  upon  his  audience.  He  must 
understand  human  nature.” 
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Saens  and  Brahms,  have  written  immortal  works  for 
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[It  has  been  but  a  few  years  comparatively,  that 
Isidor  Philipp  has  been  known  to  American  music 
teachers  and  students.  Rafael  Joseffy,  we  under¬ 
stand,  was  one  of  the  first  of  American  pianists  to 
be  attracted  to  his  works,  the  unusual  difficulties  of 
certain  of  which  greatly  interested  him.  Since  then 
his  compositions,  both  technical  and  purely  musical, 
have  become  well  known,  his  studies  after  Chopin 
having  contributed  greatly  to  that  end.  We  quote 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Concert-Goer 
two  years  ago  the  following  notes  about  Mons. 
Philipp:  “As  a  pianist  he  takes  deservedly  high 
rank  by  reason  of  his  splendid  technic  and  fine  in¬ 
terpretative  powers.  His  compositions,  while  not 
serious,  for  to  quote  him,  ‘one  must  not  he  serious 
in  Paris,  are  excellent  and  attractive,  very  brilliant 
and  sparkling,  and  calculated  to  display  virtuosity. 
It  is  in  his  technical  works  that  he  reaches  genuine 
eminence,  and  even  a  cursory  glance  at  his  exercises 
for  independence,  daily  exercises,  practical  exercises, 
exercises  in  virtuosity,  exercises  in  extension,  exer¬ 
cises  in  double  notes,  exercises  for  left  hand  alone, 
the  trill  school  of  octaves,  etc.,  will  convince  one  that 
here  is  a  master  indeed  of  all  that  the  piano  contains 
in  the  way  of  technic.  His  pedagogic  work  other  than 
the  above  consists  of  editing  and  fingering  important 
and  useful  etudes  and  miscellaneous  works  of  well- 
known  writers:  Czerny,  Alkan,  Chopin,  and  others. 
He  has  made  three  transcriptions  of  the  D-flat  Waltz 
of  Chopin,  of  tremendous  difficulty,  one  of  them 
being  for  the  left  hand  alone.” 

Isidor  Philipp  is  not  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  having 
been  born  at  Buda  Pesth,  Hungary,  September  3, 
1863.  Yet  his  education  is  wholly  French,  since  he 
was  brought,  when  only  3  years  old,  to  Paris,  which 
has  since  been  his  home.  His  musical  studies  were 
carried  on  at  the  Conservatoire,  his  teacher  of  piano 
playing  being  George  Mathias  (at  that  time  the  only 
living  pupil  of  Chopin),  and  after  four  years  of  study 
he  was  awarded  first  prize  at  one  of  the  competi¬ 
tions.  Other  teachers  were  Stephen  Heller,  whom  he 
calls  the  “noblest  artist-nature”  that  he  has  known, 
and  Theodor  Ritter,  the  celebrated  virtuoso.  From 
Saint-Saens  also,  from  time  to  time,  he  received 
advice  which  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  him 
that  even  to-day  every  word  seems  as  if  stamped 
upon  his  memory.  It  is  readily  understood  that  it 
was  through  Saint-Saens  that  he  was  introduced 
into  the  Bach  organ  style,  which  accounts  for  his 
extremely  successful  transcriptions  of  Bach’s  works. 

He  has  often  appeared  in  concerts  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  England,  and  made  a  specialty  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  works.  He  was  the  first  in  Paris  to 
play  the  works  of  modern  Russian,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man  composers.  He  is  always  ready  to  admire  the 
works  of  a  colleague,  and  has  so  great  interest  that 
no  novelty  of  value  escapes  him.  He  pins  his  faith 
to  Bach  and  Beethoven,  but  does  not  ignore  Brahms. 
His  acquaintance  with  pianoforte  literature  is  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  ranging  from  Scarlatti  to  the  most 
recent  work  of  the  latest  composer  of  note. 

He  is  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  of  Paris. 

The  present  article  is  the  first  of  several  which 
Mons.  Philipp  will  contribute  to  The  Etude.  In 
the  January,  1905,  issue  will  be  an  article  on  “Chopin 
as  a  Technician.”  Later  we  shall  have  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  series  of  “Talks,”  Sonority,  Ar¬ 
ticulation,  Usefulness  of  Exercises,  Exercise  of  the 
Memory,  the  Pedal,  being  topics  discussed;  also  an 
article  entitled  “Souvenirs  of  Stephen  Heller.”] 

I. 

At  the  present  time  the  piano  has  won  a  place 
in  all  homes.  And  the  favor  which  it  enjoys  is  fully 
justified;  for  besides  permitting  the  interpretation 
and  transcription  of  all  musical  productions,  it  was 
and  still  is  the  favorite  instrument  of  the  great 
masters,  who,  from  Bach  and  Beethoven  to  Saint- 


the  piano. 

In  former  times  the  study  of  music  was  regarded 
as  the  privilege  of  a  brilliant  education.  To-day  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  all  ranks  of  society  it 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  thoroughly  good 
education.  Among  the  arts  which  shape  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  mind  the  first  place  indubitably  be¬ 
longs  to  music. 

Piano  teaching  has  not  always  been  carried  on 
intelligently.  In  order  to  teach  it  does  not  suffice 
to  have  a  certain  cleverness  in  execution;  one  must 
know  how  to  think,  to  analyze,  to  observe,  to  judge 
clearly.  There  is  constant  need  of  patience  and  of 
gentleness  united  to  firmness.  Then  the  teacher 
must  know  how  to  distribute  praise  and  blame;  he 
must  take  account  of  the  slightest  efforts.  The 
principles  of  the  art  are  invariable,  but  the  processes 
of  instruction  are  not  always  identical;  they  must 
be  modified  according  to  the  aptitude,  ability,  age, 


Isidor  Philipp. 


and  the  hand  of  the  pupil.  Nothing  is  so  delicate  as 
the  commencement  of  the  pianistic  education  of  a 
child;  bad  habits,  so  easily  formed,  are  extremely 
difficult  to  extirpate;  moreover,  talent  frequently 
remains  immature  through  having  been  badly  di¬ 
rected  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  specially  important  with  children  that  they 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  their  lessons;  women, 
in  general,  having  more  excellent  address,  more 
delicacy,  more  sweetness  and  persuasive  power  with 
children  seem  to  have  a  very  real  advantage  in 
primary  instruction. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  precisely  the  age  when  a  child 
is  able  to  begin  lessons  in  piano  playing.  Still  one 
may  safely  say  that  as  soon  as  a  child  can  read  mu¬ 
sical  instruction  can  be  begun  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  or  trouble. 

We  recognize,  generally  speaking,  musical  dispo¬ 
sition  by  the  faculty  which  a  child  evinces  for  re¬ 
producing  some  rhythm,1  by  the  pleasure  which  it 
feels  in  hearing  the  sound  of  an  instrument  and  in 
hearing  the  singing  of  familiar  airs. 

During  the  period  of  the  first  studies  children 
ought  never  to  work  alone.  The  faults  to  be  avoided 
are  so  numerous,  the  qualities  to  be  acquired  are  so 
precious  for  the  future,  that  the  most  patient  ob- 

1The  great  Austrian  surgeon,  Billroth,  who  was 
also  a  remarkable  musician,  said  that  the  sense  of 
rhythm  is  the  most  absolute  sign  of  a  musical  tem¬ 
perament. 


servation,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  (impossible 
demands  upon  a  child)  are  necessary  if  the  child  is 
to  make  real  progress.  (The  mother,  therefore,  will 
be  the  best  guide.)  The  lessons  should  be  frequent, 
but  not  long;  the  effort  exacted  of  the  child  should 
be  great,  but  the  duration  of  the  effort  must  be 
short;  the  child  who  grows  fatigued,  being  compelled 
to  keep  at  the  lesson,  becomes  discouraged  very 
quickly.  The  lesson  should  be  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure;  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  attrac¬ 
tive  diversion,  if  progress  is  to  be  rapid  and  sure. 
The  child  who  begins  the  study  of  music  is  pleased 
with  the  very  slightest  of  things.  The  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  little  fingers  is  already  a  play,  a  game 
as  it  were.  And  when  he  begins  to  play  some  simple 
melody  how  happy  he  is! 

The  Choice  of  a  Teacher. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  anyone  will  do  as  the 
teacher  of  beginners,  an  opinion  that  is  very  false. 
On  the  contrary,  the  teacher  of  beginners  should 
have  plenty  of  experience.  The  task  laid  upon  him 
is  a  heavy  one.  Although  it  is  an  advantage  to 
unite  in  oneself  the  talent  of  a  virtuoso  with  the 
skill  of  a  teacher,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
a  good  elementary  teacher  should  be  a  virtuoso. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  have  experience,  methodical 
understanding,  and  clearly  defined  theories.  It  is 
necessary,  and  I  say  it  most  emphatically,  to  know 
child  nature.  Parents  ought  never  to  interfere  with 
the  province  of  the  teacher;  it  is  just  as  injurious 
to  the  pupil  as  annoying  to  the  teacher.  The  mother 
who  wishes  to  assist  the  studies  of  her  child  should 
make  note  of  the  teacher’s  observations  without  in¬ 
tervening  to  discuss  or  to  palliate  the  faults  of  the 
pupil.  Lessons  should  be  regular. 

The  Choice  of  an  Instrument. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  good  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  first  studies.  A  worn-out  piano  per¬ 
verts  the  ear  and  spoils  the  hand.  The  child’s  fingers 
are  weak,  hence  the  keys  should  yield  easily  to  the 
stroke  of  the  fingers;  yet  the  action  should  not  be 
too  light. 

Should  one  Study  Solfege? 

The  study  of  solfi'ge  may  indeed  be  commenced 
before  that  of  the  piano.  It  should  be  continued 
parallel  without  confounding  it  with  the  special  tech¬ 
nic  of  the  instrument.  There  results  inevitably  a 
complication — very  useless — of  simultaneous  study  of 
the  instrument  and  of  music.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  the  child  should  divide  his  attention  among  a 
number  of  technical  difficulties.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  exercise  in  solfege  from  the  beginning  up  to 
the  time  whent  the  pupil  being  sufficiently  advanced, 
the  two  studies  can  be  united.  Solfdge  powerfully 
aids  the  thorough  training  of  the  ear,  the  exact  per¬ 
ception  of  tone,  the  ability  to  imitate  them  with 
accuracy,  and  to  determine  their  place  in  the  musical 
scale.  Now,  following  an  elementary  method1  let 
us  consider  the  first  lessons. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

The  normal  place  of  the  pupil  is  at  the  middle 
of  the  piano  just  about  between  the  fourth  C  and 
the  fourth  F.  Fr.  Couperin  (1711),  L’Art  de  toucher 
dll  Clavecin,  says:  “The  player  should  be  placed  at 
the  center  of  the  piano.  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  (1757) 
in  his  “Essay  on  the  True  Art  of  Playing  the 
Clavier”:  “A  pianist  should  seat  himself  before  the 
middle  of  the  instrument.”  D.  G.  Turk  (1789). 
“School  of  the  Piano”:  “The  player  should  be  seated 
before  the  fourth  C.”  J.  N.  Hummel  (1828),  “Grand 
School  of  the  Piano”:  “The  pupil  should  place  him¬ 
self  at  the  center  of  the  piano.”  Fetis  and  Moscheles 
(1840),  “Methods  of  Methods”:  “The  executant 
should  be  in  front  of  the  piano.” 

Two  artists,  Dussek  and  Kalkbrenner,  differ 
slightly  from  this  theory  of  the  position  of  the 
executant  at  the  piano.  When  Dussek  published 
his  “Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing  the  Piano¬ 
forte”  (1797)  the  keyboard  of  the  piano  was  in¬ 
creased  in  compass  from  five  to  five  and  one-half 
octaves,  from  F,  fourth  leger  line  below  bass  staff, 
to  the  second  C  above  the  treble  staff.  The  middle 
of  these  two  extremes  was  E-flat.  But  Dussek, 
preoccupied  with  the  difficulty  then  experienced  of 
(Continued  on  page  510.) 

1  Philipp.  Methode  El$mentaire  (A.  Durand  et 
Fils),  French.  Klindworth.  Methode  (Schott),  Ger¬ 
man. 
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Music  and  the  Press. 

In  discussing  the  career  of  the  late  Dr.  Hanslick 
a  writer  in  the  London  iJaily  News  declared  that  in 
most  English  newspapers  musical  criticism  is  the 
least  considered  feature.  Few  of  them,  he  said,  treat 
music  seriously;  the  Times,  “until  quite  recently,” 
often  had  its  musical  criticisms  as  “fill-up-pars”  at 
the  bottom  of  a  column  of  market  reports,  and  other 
papers  did  the  same  thing.  “In  Germany,”  the  writer 
continues,  “the  public  is  more  interested  in  music, 
and  articles  about  it  arouse  almost  the  same  interest 
there  as  cricket  criticism  does  here.” 

“Until  quite  recently”  the  Times  thus  slighted  the 
contributions  of  its  musical  critic.  The  implication 
is  that  there  has  been  a  recent  improvement,  and 
this  is  correct.  Music  is  gradually  assuming  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  the  columns  of  the  British 
press,  and  this  is  eloquent  of  a  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  toward  the  art.  As  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland,  the  present  critic  of  the  London  Times, 
remarks  in  his  book  on  “English  Music  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  the  musical  atmosphere  is  in  a 
thousand  ways  more  favorable  than  it  used  to  be. 

How  is  it  in  America?  Surely  no  one  can  complain 
that  our  newspapers  pay  insufficient  attention  to 
music,  or  bury  the  criticisms  in  remote  corners. 
Last  year  there  was  an  occasion — the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Parsifal” — when  the  New  York  papers  gave 
their  very  place  of  honor,  on  the  front  news  page, 
to  a  musical  event.  This,  of  course,  was  exceptional; 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  musical  happening 
of  real  interest  to  the  public  fails  to  be  chronicled 
at  length  in  the  press.  To  be  sure,  the  newspapers 
print  no  musical  essays;  but  for  that  sort  of  thing 
we  have  special  periodicals,  like  The  Etude,  which, 
I  may  as  well  add,  for  it  is  literally  true,  has  no 
equal  in  its  line  in  any  European  country. 

The  very  fact  that  a  periodical  with  the  high  ideals 
of  TnE  Etude  shows  so  many  signs  of  prosperity 
is  evidence  of  the  important  place  of  music  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  And,  as  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  nearly 
all  of  its  thousands  of  readers  are  earnestly  de¬ 
sirous  of  improving  themselves  and  those  who  labor 
with  them,  it  is  obvious  that  the  level  of  musical 
culture  must  be  steadily  rising  in  many  quarters. 
In  so  big  a  country  this,  of  course,  is  merely  a  straw; 
but  it  shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Motives  for  Music  Study  Differ. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  parents 
who  place  their  sons  and  daughters  in  charge  of 
music  teachers  are  guided  by  diverse  motives ;  some 
do  it  simply  because  it  is  considered  the  right  thing 
to  do,  others  because  they  think  their  children  ought 
to  have  accomplishments  which  will  make  them 
popular  in  social  circles;  but  a  large  proportion,  it 
is  safe  to  assume,  do  it  because  they  themselves  give 
music  a  high  place  in  their  estimation  and  want 
their  children  to  enjoy  its  blessings. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  still  look  on  music  as 
a  mere  plaything,  on  a  level  with  billiards  or  chess. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  Edward  Macdowell  in 
accepting  a  professorship  at  Columbia  University 
was  to  impress  the  authorities  with  the  fact  that 
music  is  a  science  and  an  art  ranking  with  any  other 
science  or  art;  but  he  found  it  uphill  work — so 
much  so  that  he  finally  gave  up  the  attempt,  be¬ 
cause  he  found  it  was  absorbing  too  much  of  the 
energy  which  he  felt  he  ought  to  save  for  his  com¬ 
positions. 

His  decision  must  be  commended ;  yet  we  also 
applaud  those  who  persevere  in  the  hard  work  of 
convincing  philologists  and  geologists,  and  other 
college  professors,  and  the  world  in  general,  that 
music  occupies  an  important  place  in  American  life 


and  is  destined  to  occupy  a  much  higher  one.  When 
Professor  Paine  first  began  to  teach  harmony  and 
musical  history  at  Harvard,  most  of  the  other  in¬ 
structors  looked  on  this  experiment  as  a  harmless 
side-show.  But  this  “side-show”  has  now  assumed 
such  dimensions  that  four  instructors  are  needed 
and  some  of  the  classes  are  attended  by  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  students.  I  had  a  talk  with  Professor  Paine 
on  this  subject  the  other  day,  when  on  my  way  home 
from  Maine,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  greatly 
pleased  with  what  had  been  done  in  raising  the 
status  of  music  at  Harvard  and  other  universities 
since  the  years  (1872-1876)  when  I  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  He  then  was  sole  instructor  and  had  one 
room  at  his  disposal — a  room  which  was  practically 
the  cellar  of  University  Hall! 

Music  Not  a  Plaything. 

Doubtless  many  a  reader  of  The  Etude  comes  in 
contact  with  the  type  of  American  who  persists  in 
regarding  music  as  a  mere  plaything.  The  best  way 
to  silence  such  men  is  to  call  their  attention  to 
what  the  churches  are  doing.  There  are  in  this 
country  tens  of  thousands  of  churches,  and  every  one 
has  its  organist  and  its  choir.  The  aggregate  cost 
of  this  music  is  enormous.  Now,  would  the  pastors 
and  their  congregations  sanction  this  expenditure 
if  they  looked  on  music  as  a  mere  plaything?  Why 
has  the  church  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  made 
so  close  an  alliance  with  music?  Was  it  not  because 
music  is  the  divine  art — the  most  emotional  and 
elevating  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  created  by 
man?  Is  it  not  because  music  is  pre-eminently  the 
Christian  art? 

Ask  the  scoffers  another  question.  Why  is  it  that 
at  all  times  and  everywhere  music  has  been  used 
at  all  important  family  and  social  occasions,  such 
as  weddings,  funerals,  public  festivities,  political 
meetings,  and  processions?  Does  not  this  universal 
use  of  it  on  important  occasions,  in -this  country  as 
everywhere  else,  speak  volumes  as  to  the  high  place 
it  holds  in  general  estimation,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously?  The  same  man  who  sneers  at  music 
as  a  mere  plaything  would  not  want  his  daughter 
married  without  the  atmosphere  of  solemnity  and 
jubilation  it  gives  the  occasion,  or  bury  a  member 
of  his  family  without  the  consoling  strains  of  a 
funeral  dirge. 

Ask  him  once  more:  “Why  have  the  armies  of 
all  countries,  at  all  times,  been  accompanied  by 
bands?”  Great  generals  have  testified  as  to  the 
important  place  of  music  in  the  army.  It  inspires 
courage  in  the  men,  lessens  their  fatigue,  diverts 
their  minds  from  trouble  and  worry — in  a  word,  it 
is  a  great  comforter  and  tonic. 

Surely  an  art  which  has  such  an  important  place 
in  our  military,  religious,  and  social  life  cannot  be 
overrated.  The  depreciators  of  music  are  too  apt 
to  have  in  mind  nothing  but  concerts  and  operatic 
performances,  and  so  far  as  those  are  concerned  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  them  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  edifying,  being  mere  shows  of  virtuosity, 
of  no  artistic  value,  or  else  exhibitions  of  the  vanity 
of  amateurs  and  minor  professionals,  or  attempts  to 
advertise  teachers  or  piano  manufacturers.  But  my 
experience  as  a  newspaper  critic  teaches  me  that 
this  class  of  concerts  is  diminishing  in  number  from 
year  to  year,  while  entertainments  of  a  more  truly 
artistic  character  and  aim  multiply  everywhere.  For 
this  increase  the  growing  understanding  of  good 
music  is,  of  course,  primarily  responsible;  but  there 
is  another  factor  which  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  that  is  the  women’s  clubs  which,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  make  it  possible  for 
good  singers  and  players  to  appear,  even  in  the 
smaller  towns,  without  running  risks  that  would 
otherwise  deter  them. 


These  women’s  clubs  are  a  peculiarly  American 
institution,  and  their  own  members  perhaps  hardly 
realize  what  an  important  role  they  play  now,  and 
are  destined  to  play  in  the  future,  in  helping  to  give 
good  music  a  fixed  place  in  American  life  and  culture. 
I  have  written  a  good  deal  in  the  magazines  against 
woman  suffrage,  and  I  confess  that  my  principal 
reason  for  opposing  the  entrance  of  women  into  the 
political  field  is  that  most  political  questions  are 
purely  commercial,  in  the  last  analysis,  and  that  I 
think  women  might  well  leave  such  contests  to  men 
and  give  their  time  to  the  promotion  of  culture.  In 
my  opinion,  Wagner,  Chopin,  and  Verdi  did  infinitely 
more  for  the  world  at  large  than  any  German,  Polish, 
or  Italian  politician  of  their  time.  Politics  is  merely 
a  higher  kind  of  police  work, — preserving  order  and 
regulating  rights, — whereas  music  is  an  art  which 
has  been  entirely  created  by  the  human  mind  and 
which,  therefore,  brings  man  nearer  to  the  Creator 
than  anything  else  that  is  human. 

Grand  Opera. 

While  good  concert  music  is  thus,  thanks  to  the 
interest  and  efforts  of  women,  making  encouraging 
progress  in  our  country,  grand  opera  has  not  yet 
conquered  the  place  in  our  musical  life  which  it 
holds  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  New  York  is 
an  exception;  it  has  four  months  of  opera  every 
year,  and  many  of  the  performances  given  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  anything  that  can  be  heard  in  Europe,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  enormous  number  of 
wealthy  families  in  our  metropolis  makes  it  possible 
to  engage  the  best  singers  in  the  world  at  any  cost. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  that  the  wealthy  fami¬ 
lies  of  many  of  our  other  large  cities — among  them 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati — do  not  make 
it  possible  for  the  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  to  give  at  least  two  or  three  weeks 
of  profitable  performances.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  reason  is  that  not  all  of 
the  great  singers  who  appear  in  New  York  are  taken 
on  these  tours  and  that  on  this  account,  even  though 
the  tickets  eost  correspondingly  less,  people  fail  to 
patronize  these  performances. 

This  is  an  extremely  foolish  attitude.  New  York 
operagoers  are  spoiled  by  having  always  heard  the 
best  of  everything,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
music-lovers  in  other  cities  who  ought,  therefore, 
to  lose  no  chance  to  hear  the  masterworks  of  Mozart, 
Wagner,  Verdi,  Bizet,  and  others,  even  if  the  cast  is 
not  in  all  details  the  greatest  in  the  world.  If  the 
people  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Milan,  and 
Madrid  took  such  an  attitude  there  would  never  be 
any  operatic  performance  in  those  cities.  If  the 
present  stupid  American  attitude  continues,  there 
is  considerable  danger  that  ere  long  grand  opera 
will  be  limited  to  New  York  and  perhaps  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Boston’s  allowance,  last  season,  was  two 
weeks;  this  season  it  is  to  be  only  one  week. 

Influence  of  Fashion. 

One  often  reads  or  hears  sneers  that  even  in  New 
York  opera  would  not  flourish  were  it  not  that  the 
Opera  House  is  a  place  where  fashionable  women 
love  to  congregate  and  exhibit  their  finery.  Suppose 
we  grant  this,  what  of  it?  Opera  is  such  an  ex¬ 
pensive  form  of  amusement  that  it  is  necessary  to 
charge  fancy  prices  for  many  seats,  and  these  are 
paid  by  the  wealthy.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  fash¬ 
ionable  folk  should  spend  their  money  on  opera 
than  that  they  should  squander  it  all  on  races  and 
athletics?  We  ought  to  thank  heaven  for  this 
alliance  with  fashion,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
give  good  operatic  music  so  high  a  place  in  at  least 
one  American  city. 

We  Must  Support  Even  Second  Best. 

The  insistence  on  having  the  best  or  nothing, 
which  is  a  trait  of  the  American  musical  public, 
also  has  its  favorable  aspect.  It  makes  people 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  to  hear  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  musicians,  who  accordingly  take  advantage  of 
this  situation  and  bless  us  with  their  visits.  The 
number  of  eminent  European  singers,  pianists,  and 
violinists  to  be  heard  in  our  concert  halls  this  win¬ 
ter  is  simply  astounding.  It  seems  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  all  of  these  artists,  however  famous,  should 
be  able  to  make  their  tours  profitable ;  but  that  is 
their  own  affair.  In  any  ease,  the  music-loving 
public  benefits  by  their  presence,  and  the  place  of 
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A  CHRISTMAS  PANTOMIME. 


BY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 


This  Christmas  pantomime  is  intended  to  be  sug¬ 
gestive  rather  than  authoritative.  In  its  preparation 
the  aim  has  been  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  youth¬ 
ful  musicians  to  utilize  their  accomplishments  at  a 
season  that  pre-eminently  belongs  to  them,  thus  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lines  laid  down  in  another  article  in  this 
issue  of  The  Etude— “The  Musician’s  Christmas.” 
The  music  indicated  is  all  simple  in  character,  keep¬ 
ing  well  within  the  second  and  third  grades  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Other  and  more  ambitious  selections  may 
readily  be  interpolated  or  substituted  for  those  given ; 
the  incidents  and  personages  suggested  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  others  introduced;  the  vocal  music,  instead 
of  being  sung  by  the  performers,  may  be  sung  behind 
the  scenes  to  appropriate  tableaux  in  front — in  short, 
everything  can  be  arranged  according  to  local  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It  is  believed  that  teachers  who  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  diversion  at  the  holiday  season 
will  find  it  an  agreeable  and  useful  adjunct  to  studio 
work,  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  their  younger 
pupils  by  giving  them  the  musical  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  execute.  There  are  several  children’s  sym¬ 
phonies  which  could  be  introduced  into  the  scheme: 
the  well-known  one  by  Haydn,  a  “Kitchen  Sym¬ 
phony”  (Kling)  for  piano  and  six  kitchen  utensils, 
and  an  Ouverture  Carnavalesque,  “Jolly  Brothers” 

(Kling),  for  piano,  drums,  and  toy  instruments. 

*  *  * 

The  scene  represents  a  room  fitted  up  in  simple, 
homely  fashion.  An  open  fireplace,  though  desirable, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  there  must  be  a 
mantelpiece.  There  should  be  chairs,  stools,  etc.,  suit¬ 
able  for  children,  according  to  the  number  who  are 
to  take  part.  Playthings  and  toys  in  various  stages 
of  dilapidation  lie  scattered  about  on  floor  and  fur¬ 
niture.  As  overture,  “Christmas  Eve”  (Reinecke), 
four  hands;  then,  just  before  the  curtain  rises,  “The 
Mother  at  the  Cradle”  (Fink)  or  “Cradle  Song” 
(Kern)  is  played.  A  mother  is  seen  with  her  child, 
either  in  a  cradle  or  in  her  arms,  lulling  it  to  sleep. 
She  sings  “The  Gift”  (Behrend),  or  Martin  Luther’s 
Christmas  carol  “Away  in  a  Manger”  (Anderson). 
Or  both  can  be  sung:  the  first  while  the  child  is 
awake,  the  second  as  it  falls  to  sleep.  She  then 
takes  the  child  in  her  arms,  rocks  it-  gently  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  goes  softly  out  of  the  room. 
During  this  a  few  measures  of  the  “Crad’e  Seng,” 
previously  heard,  may  be  played. 

Before  this  is  finished  two  children — a  boy  and  a 
girl  peep  in  at  the  door.  Seeing  no  one,  they  enter, 
each  carrying  a  stocking,  and  tiptoe  gleefully  toward 
the  mantelpiece.  As  they  come  into  the  room  the 
music  changes  to  “Christmas  Bells”  (Kohler) .  When 
they  reach  up  to  hang  their  stockings  it  is  seen  that 
the  boy  has  a  very  long  stocking,  the  larger  the  bet¬ 
ter,  while  his  sister  has  a  very  small  and  ragged 
one.  She  compares  her  stocking  with  his  and  ap¬ 
pears  greatly  dissatisfied.  She  stands  irresolute 
while  he  complacently  suspends  his,  then  nods  her 
head  in  a  pleased  manner  and  runs  out  of  the  room. 
In  a  moment  she  is  back  with  a  second  stocking, 
even  smaller  and  more  ragged  than  the  first,  which 
she  holds  up  triumphantly  to  her  brother.  He 
laughs  at  it,  thrusts  his  fingers  into  the  holes,  and 
makes  signs  to  her  that  the  gifts  will  fall  out.  There¬ 
upon  she  searches  in  her  mother’s  work-basket,  finds 
a  spool  of  thread  with  which  she  ties  up  the  holes  in 
her  stockings  in  grotesque  fashion,  and  then  hangs 
them  up. 

Here,  if  more  are  available,  other  and  other  chil¬ 
dren  enter  to  “The  Arrival  of  Santa  Claus”  (Engel- 
mann),  two  or  four  hands.  The  four-hand  edition 
gives  directions  for  the  use  of  bells,  which  are  very 
effective  at  this  point.  The  newcomers,  seeing  the 
preparations  made  for  Santa  Claus,  rush  out  and 
soon  return  with  stockings  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  they  in  their  turn  proceed  to  affix  to  the  man¬ 
telpiece. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  mother  enters, 
and  holds  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  at  the  hub¬ 
bub.  She  has  scarcely  recovered  from  her  surprise 
before  the  father  opens  the  door  to  the  “Santa  Claus 
March”  (Niirnberg).  He  has  just  come  home;  he 
takes  off  his  hat  and  coat,  both  whitened  with  snow. 
He  laughs  heartily  at  the  motley  array  of  stock¬ 
ings  hanging  before  the  fireplace;  the  children  rush 
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to  meet  him;  they  seize  hold  of  him  and  drag  him 
to  the  mantelpiece,  each  one  endeavoring  to  draw 
his  attention  to  his  own  particular  stocking.  As 
“The  Arrival  of  Santa  Claus”  again  strikes  up,  one 
of  the  children  peers  inquiringly  up  the  chimney — 
or,  if  there  should  be  no  fireplace,  he  points  inquir¬ 
ingly  to  the  place  where  the  chimney  ought  to  be — 
seemingly  asking  if  Santa  Claus  can  make  his  en¬ 
trance  in  the  orthodox  manner.  The  father  nods  re¬ 
assuringly,  intimating  that  the  much-desired  visit 
will  not  be  omitted  for  lack  of  suitable  facilities  by 
pointing  to  the  door  or  to  the  window — as  the  case 
may  be.  Other  appropriate  “business”  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  occasion  prompts.  The  mother  finally  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  collecting  her  little  flock  and  takes  them  off 
to  bed,  much  against  their  will.  They  leave  the 
room  reluctantly,  looking  at  their  stockings  with 
longing  eyes  and  evidently  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  up  to  see  Santa  Claus  on  his  mysterious  er¬ 
rand.  The  father,  left  alone,  sits  down  with  a  book, 
while  an  unseen  singer  sings  “Oh,  Holy  Night!” 
(Adam)  or  “The  Christ  is  Born  To-day”  (Louis). 

Finally  he  lowers  the  light  and  leaves  the  room, 
after  which  Phillips  Brooks’s  carol,  “0,  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem”  (Sumner  Salter;  or,  in  the  setting  en¬ 
titled  “A  Little  Christmas  Song,”  solo  or  duet,  by 
Berger),  is  sung  while  the  stage  is  empty.  After  a 
moment  of  silence,  “Christmas  Chimes”  (Goerdeler) 
is  played — at  first  very  softly — whi’e  the  children  in 
various  degrees  of  undress  creep  into  the  room  on 
tiptoe,  in  order  not  to  disturb  their  sleeping  parents. 
They  hide  themselves  in  the  corners  and  behind  the 
furniture,  so  that  they  can  spy  on  Santa  Claus  when 
he  comes  to  fill  their  stockings.  They  soon  grow 
drowsy  and  fall  asleep  to  the  music  of  “The  Chil¬ 
dren  Go  To  Sleep”  (Eyer).  Then  the  music  changes 
to  “The  Coming  of  Santa  Claus”  (Eyer).  This  can 
be  played  throughout  according  to  the  di  e  tions 
given  in  the  music.  A  more  effective  way,  however, 
is  to  play  only  the  first  two  pages,  the  jol'y  sa’nt 
appearing  at  the  window,  if  possible,  which  he  opens 
with  great  caution.  He  then  enters  stealthi’y,  mov¬ 
ing  exactly  in  time  with  the  music,  taking  a  full 
measure  for  each  step,  so  that  when  he  places  both 
feet  on  the  floor  it  comes  on  the  last  note  of  the 
second  page.  He  pauses  a  moment  and  looks  in  all 
directions  without  seeing  the  sleeping  children.  Then 
as  he  advances,  the  music  changes  to  “Knight  Ru¬ 
pert”  (Schumann),  which  is  played  rather  lightly, 
excepting  the  three  sforzando  chords  which  come 
every  few  measures.  As  before,  he  takes  a  step  to 
each  measure  and  moves  with  the  utmost  circum¬ 
spection,  as  though  fearing  to  be  detected  at  every 
moment.  At  each  sforzando  passage  he  discovers  one 
of  the  children  and  gives  a  convulsive  start.  With 
the  tranquillo,  he  appears  to  be  reassured  and  busies 
himself  filling  the  stockings  with  the  contents  of  his 
pack,  though  not  without  occasional  uneasy  glances 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  little  slumberers.  At  the 
return  of  the  minor  theme  he  starts  in  the  same  con¬ 
vulsive  manner,  and  makes  his  retreat  in  the  same 
way  that  he  came,  timing  it  so  that  he  disappears 
with  the  last  three  sforzando  chords.  The  same 
minor  passage  is  then  repeated  softly,  growing  softer 
and  softer  until  it  ends  in  an  extreme  pianissimo. 

After  a  moment  the  silence  is  broken  by  “Christ¬ 
mas  Bells’  (Seidel),  and  the  room,  which  has  been 
darkened  during  the  exit  of  Santa  Claus,  begins  to 
grow  light.  “Christmas  Bells”  calls  for  three  bells 
or  glasses,  tuned  to  the  chord  of  E-flat.  Should  these 
not  be  available,  ordinary  call-bells  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  but  tuned  bells  or  glasses  are  much  more  ef¬ 
fective.  In  the  beginning  it  should  be  played  softly; 
at  the  first  ff,  second  page,  which  must  be  only  mf, 
the  children  begin  to  wake.  They  listen  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  astonishment  and  look  around,  dazed,  not 
knowing  where  they  are;  they  catch  sight  of  the 
filled  stockings  and  rush  toward  them  with  cries  of 
joy.  These  soon  bring  the  parents  to  the  room. 
They  are  amazed  to  see  their  children,  who  they 
thought  were  slumbering  peacefully  in  their  beds, 
and  at  the  third  ff  drive  them  out,  the  children,  how¬ 
ever,  refusing  to  part  with  their  stockings.  The  clos¬ 
ing  Andante  is  played  pianissimo  with  an  empty 
stage. 

The  first  twenty  measures  of  the  “Processional 
March’  (Ringuet),  four  hands,  are  then  played  as  a 
prelude.  They  are  repeated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  first  four  measures,  and  the  chi’dren  march 
in,  properly  clothed,  wearing  sprigs  of  box  or  holly 
and  carrying  the  gifts  which  they  have  taken  from 
the  stockings— the  boys  with  drums  and  horns,  the 


girls  with  dolls.  Other  children  come  in  and  join 
the  march,  all  bearing  their  Christmas  presents,  which 
they  display  with  great  glee.  A  few  simple  march 
evolutions  can  be  easily  arranged  with  good  effect, 
at  the  end  of  which  all  move  to  the  front  and  sing 
as  finale  the  quaint  old  English  carol,  “I  saw  three 
ships  come  sailing  in”: — 


W 

saw  three  ships  come  sail  -  ing 


in  On 


saw  three  ships  come 


Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day; 


sail  -  ing  in,  On  Christ-mas  day  in  the  morn  -  ing. 


2.  And  what  was  in  those  ships  all  three, 
On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day? 
And  what  was  in  those  ships  all  three. 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning? 


3.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  were  there, 

(Repetitions  and  refrain  as  before  for  all  verses.) 

4.  Pray  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three? 

5.  O  they  sailed  into  Bethlehem, 

6.  And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring, 

7.  And  all  the  Angels  in  Heaven  shall  sing, 

8.  And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing, 

9.  Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain, 

On  Christmas  day.  on  Christmas  day; 

Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain. 

On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

The  refrains,  “On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas 
day,”  and  “On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning,”  are 
sung  in  full  chorus;  all  the  other  lines  by  sing’e 
voices — a  different  one  each  time,  if  feasible.  Or  the 
children  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  boys 
and  girls,  the  former  singing  the  refrains,  the  ’atter 
the  lines.  The  last  verse,  however,  is  sung  in  full 
chorus  throughout,  all  waving  handkerchiefs  or  flags 
in  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 

If  desired,  appropriate  action  may  accompany 
each  verse.  For  example:  The  child  who  sings  the 
first  verse  leans  forward  with  hand  over  eyes,  as  if 
peering  into  the  distance;  the  second  one  points  in¬ 
quiringly;  the  third  bows  reverently,  hands  extended, 
palms  up;  the  fourth  gives  an  outward  inquiring  gs- 
ture;  the  fifth  an  inward  sweeping  one;  the  sixth 
lifts  both  hands  above  the  head  and  imitates  the 
pulling  of  bells;  the  seventh  lifts  eyes  and  raises 
hands  to  heaven;  the  eighth  makes  a  sweeping  out¬ 
ward  gesture  with  both  hands.  Each  soloist  in  be¬ 
ginning  his  line  takes  a  step  forward  on  the  left  foot 
from  his  place  in  the  chorus,  timing  it  so  that  the 
foot  falls  on  the  second  word  of  the  line;  i.e.,  on  the 
first  accent.  In  falling  back,  the  step  is  taken  with 
the  right  foot  on  “one”  of  an  interpolated  measure, 
the  left  foot  following  on  “two”  of  the  same  meas¬ 
ure — counting,  of  course,  by  dotted  quarter  notes- — 
while  the  next  singer  follows  on  the  succeeding  ac¬ 
cent,  so  that  the  verses  come  one  after  the  other, 
separated  only  by  this  one  measure  of  rest. 


Influence  of  Music  upon  Animals.  —  Experi¬ 
ments  as  to  the  influence  of  music  upon  animals  were 
recently  carried  out  in  the  German  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  instrument  used  in  the  experiments  was 
the  violin.  Of  all  the  animals  the  puma  was  most 
sensitive  to  the  musical  influence.  His  moods  were 
said  to  change  rapidly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
melody,  frequently  becoming  very  excited  and  nerv¬ 
ous.  Leopards  were  entirely  unconcerned,  but  the 
lions  appeared  to  be  afraid,  although  their  cubs 
wanted  to  dance  when  the  music  became  livelier. 
Hyenas  were  very  much  terrified,  but  the  monkeys 
were  merely  curious  and  interested.  Wolves,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  highly  appreciative  and  seemed  to 
beg  for  an  encore.  The  experiments  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  with  a  variety  of  instruments,  in  order 
to  distinguish  between  the  mental  states  which  are 
actually  produced  by  the  music  and  those  which  are 
merely  the  result  of  an  unusual  experience. 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  one  instrument  as 
with  the  other,  as  great  as  is  the  difference  between 
them.” 

These  little  tricks  or  show  points  would  not  be 
tolei'ated  at  the  present  day.  The  child  prodigies  of 
to-day  are  given  a  thorough  musical,  training,  not  in 
playing  only,  but  in  composition  as  well,  and  the 
chances  are  that  everyone  whose  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  right  kind  of 
study  is  entered  upon,  will  developed  into  a  well- 
rounded  musician  of  high  rank,  perhaps  real  genius. 


A  AIERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL  THE  READERS  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  PAGE. 


December,  the  last  month  of  the 
MUSICIANS  year,  is  the  birth  month  of  a  num- 
BORN  IN  ber  of  eminent  musicians,  as  will  be 

DECEMBER.  noted  in  reading  the  list  that  follows. 

A  December  program  can  be  made 
from  the  works  of  composers  born  in  December. 
December  1.  Charles  Philippe  Lafont,  violinist,  1781. 

Joseph  Gungl,  composer  of  dance 


music,  1810. 

December  2.  Jacques  Rosenhain,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1813. 

December  5.  Sir  J.  Frederick  Bridge,  composer,  or¬ 
ganist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  1844. 
Marie  Krebs,  pianist,  1851.  Ludwig 
Nohl,  historian  and  biographer, 
1831.  (Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart, 
died  at  Vienna,  1791.) 

December  6.  Luigi  Lablaehe,  eminent  opera  basso, 


1794. 


December  7.  Pietro  Mascagni,  opera  composer,  1803. 

Carl  Eckert,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor,  1820. 

December  8.  Peter  Joseph  von  Lindpainter,  opera 
and  song  composer,  1791. 

December  10.  Emanuele  de  Astorga,  composer  of 
sacred  music,  1684.  Cesar  Auguste 
Franck,  composer  and  organist,  1822. 
Theodor  Kirchner,  composer,  1823. 
Wilhelm  Kuhe,  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  1823. 

December  11.  Hector  Berlioz,  composer,  conductor, 
critic,  1803.  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter. 
theorist,  teacher  of  Mendelssohn, 
1758. 

December  13.  Edwin  George  Monk,  English  organist, 
1819. 


December  14.  Leopold  Mozart,  violinist,  1719. 
December  15.  Henry  Gadsby,  English  composer  and 
organist,  1842. 

December  16.  Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  1770.  Adrien 
Boieldieu,  opera  composer,  1775. 
Heinrich  Wohlfahrt,  educational 
composer,  1797. 

December  17.  Domenico  Cimarosa,  opera  composer, 
1749.  Hermann  Goetz,  composer. 
1840. 

December  18.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  1786.  Edward 
Alexander  Maedowell,  American 
composer,  1861. 

December  19.  John  Ella,  English  author  and  critic, 
1802. 

December  20.  Leopold  yon  Meyer,  pianist,  1816. 
December  21.  Ernst  Pauer,  pianist,  composer,  writer, 
1826. 

December  22.  Fi'anz  Abt,  song  composer,  1819. 

Teresa  Carreno,  pianist,  1853. 
December  23.  Isodor  Seiss,  pianist  and  composer,  1840. 
December  24.  Giovanni  Bottesini,  composer  and  double 
bass  player,  1821.  Sir  Julius  Bene¬ 
dict,  composer  and  conductor,  1804. 
Peter  Cornelius,  composer,  1824. 
December  25.  Peter  llyitch  Tchaikovsky,  composer, 

1840.  Johann  Adam  Hiller,  com¬ 
poser  of  sacred  music,  1728. 

December  26.  Francois  Hiinten,  educational  com¬ 
poser,  1793. 

December  27.  Felix  Dreyschock,  composer  and  pian¬ 
ist.  1860.  Sir  John  Goss,  English 
organist  and  composer.  1800.  J.  A. 
Philip  Spitta,  Bach’s  biographer, 

1841. 


December  28.  Guiseppe  Sarti,  opera  composer,  1729. 

Julius  Rietz,  conductor,  1812. 
December  30.  Marie  Lipsius  (La  Mara),  authoress 
of  musical  fiction,  1837. 

December  31.  Jacques  Simon  Herz,  pianist,  1799. 

Richard  Kleinmiehel,  pianist,  1S46. 


Some  of  our  readers 
FLORIZEL  VON  REUTER,  may  remember  that 

several  years  ago  one 
of  the  leading  entertainment  bureaus  in  this  country 
offered  patrons  concerts  by  a  boy  prodigy,  Florizel 
von  Reuter,  violinist.  Since  then  the  boy  was  taken 
to  Europe  to  study  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
best  teachers.  He  is  now  12  or  13  years  of  age,  and 
has  played  with  great  success  in  European  cities. 
He  has  been  compared,  by  some,  with  Franz  von 
Vecsey,  the  wonder  of  the  violin  world  last  season, 
but  the  facts  in  the  case  are  that  von  Reuter’s  mu¬ 
sical  education  has  a  wider  range,  since  he  is  not 
only  a  violinist,  but  a  composer  and  conductor  as 
well,  having  written  a  “Symphonie  Royale,”  the  play- 


Florizel  von  Reuter. 

ing  of  which  he  directed.  It  is  said  that  he  knows  a 
number  of  scores  by  heart,  and  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  important  works  of  the  classical  and  leading 
modern  composers. 

When  we  take  up  the  question  of  these  child  prod¬ 
igies  and  their  wonderful  achievements  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  the  results  in  after  years  are 
not  a  fulfilment  of  the  early  promise.  It  is  true  that 
such  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances,  but  not  in 
all.  Many  of  the  great  musicians  were  known  as 
child  prodigies  in  their  day,  and  any  boy  to-day  who 
could  show  the  early  gifts  and  precocious  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszt,  Joachim,  and  others  would  win  world¬ 
wide  fame.  When  we  read  the  announcements  made 
about  Mozart  we  can  see  that  the  press  agent  is  not 
a  new  creation.  A  newspaper,  speaking  of  Mozart, 
said:  “The  boy,  who  is  not  yet  7,  will  perform  on 
the  clavecin  or  harpsichord;  he  will  also  play  a 
concerto  for  the  violin  and  will  accompany  sym¬ 
phonies  on  the  clavier,  the  manual  or  keyboard  being 
covered  with  a  cloth,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  he 
could  see  the  keys ;  he  will  instantly  name  all  notes 
played  at  a  distance,  whether  singly  or  in  chords,  on 
the  clavier  or  on  any  other  instrument,  bell,  glass,  or 
clock.  He  will,  finally,  improvise  on  the  harpsichord 
and  on  the  organ,  improvise  as  long  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  in  any  key,  thus  proving  that  he  is  as 


[The  notes  which  appear 
MEMORY  CORNER:  under  this  head  from  month 
CHINESE  MUSICAL  to  month  are  worth  learn- 
INSTRUMENTS.  ing  thoroughly.  The  children 

should  be  questioned  on  them 

at  class  meetings.- — Ed.] 

Tiie  Chinese  have  a  peculiarly  elaborate  and  in¬ 
tricate  theory  of  music,  the  origin  of  which  reaches 
back  to  remote  periods,  when  legend  and  history 
appear  to  have  been  one  and  the  same.  This  theory 
is  extremely  poetic,  contrasting  strangely  with  their 
practice  of  the  art,  which,  to  Western  ears  at  least, 
is  anything  but  poetic  or  ideal. 

They  declare  that  music  has  no  independent  exist¬ 
ence  of  its  own,  but  is  engendered  by  the  harmonic 
union  of  heaven  and  earth  and  man.  Their  svstem 
is  based,  therefore,  on  natural  phenomena;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  their  twelve  instruments  correspond  to  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  their  five-note  (penta¬ 
tonic)  scale- — represented  by  this  series  of  tones: 
C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  C;  the  same  as  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Scotch  scale — corresponds  to  the  five 
planets.  They  also  classify  these  instruments  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  material — stone,  wood,  metal,  skin, 
etc.,  and  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  generating  power 
of  nature.  Each  class  corresponds  to  a  point  of  the 
compass  and  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  They 
are  also  divided,  according  to  their  uses,  into  sacred 
and  secular. 

There  is  the  moon-guitar,  so-called  because  its 
body  resembles  in  shape  the  full  moon.  It  has  four 
strings,  tuned  in  fifths,  and  is  used  with  the  P’i-pa, 
or  balloon-guitar,  to  accompany  songs.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  about  three  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in 
circumference,  hence  its  name.  Its  four  strings  an¬ 
swer  to  the  four  seasons.  This  a'legory  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  P’i-pa  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Chinese  musical  instruments.  There  is  another  kind 
of  P’i-pa,  which  in  southern  China  is  used  to  ac¬ 
company  songs  and  ballads.  Though  essential^  a 
popular  instrument,  it  is  never  employed  in  religious 
ceremonies,  and  is  generally  played  only  by  the 
blind. 

The  Chinese  violin  is  cylindrical  in  shape  and  hol¬ 
low;  the  upper  end  is  covered  with  serpent’s  skin; 
the  body  resembles  a  long  arm,  on  which  are 
stretched  strings  of  twisted  silk.  It  also  has  four 
strings,  the  first  and  third  tuned  to  C-C,  the  second 
and  fourth  to  G-G. 

The  gong,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Chinese 
music,  is  shaped  like  a  flat  dish  or  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  and  varies  in  size  from  a  diameter  of 
two  inches  to  one  of  two  feet.  Its  uses  are  many 
and  various.  It  hangs  at  the  gate  of  the  Yarnen 
(palace)  to  announce  visitors;  in  the  army  it  sounds 
retreat;  during  solemn  processions  it  serves  to  keep 
evil  spirits  aloof;  at  time  of  eclipse  it  is  beaten 
vociferously  to  frighten  the  dragon  who  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  swallowing  the  sun,  or  moon — 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  peripatetic  vender  of  sweet¬ 
meats  proclaims  his  coming  by  a  small  gong;  a 
larger  one  gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
district  magistrate  with  his  retinue;  in  Buddhist 
temples  the  gods  are  roused  from  their  slumbers  by 
the  sound  of  the  gong. 

Shun  is  the  literary  name  of  an  instrument  in  the 
shape  of  a  mortar.  The  popular  name  is  Ch’eng.  It 
is  made  of  wooden  staves  joined  together,  and  meas¬ 
ures  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  in  height  and  nine  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Another  peculiar  instrument 
is  the  Mu-Yii,  which  is  used  only  in  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  It  is  a  hollowed-out  wooden  block,  in  shape 
resembling  a  human  skull,  gilded  or  painted  red. 
It  is  used  by  priests  as  they  say  their  prayers  in 
going  about  from  door  to  door.  The  Pang-lcu,  a 
small  half-flat  drum  mounted  on  a  tripod,  is  peculiar 
in  being  closed  only  at  the  top  by  the  usual  tightly- 
stretched  skin.  Its  principal  office  is  to  mark  the 


sential  value,  of  no  real  power  in  what  we  call  life. 
We  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  influence  of 
beauty  in  these  fields  of  expression  may  tend  just  as 
truly  to  development  of  the  individual  higher  na¬ 
ture  (without  which  there  can  be  no  life  worth  the 
living)  as  when  expressed  through  the,  to  some,  more 
easily  intelligble  language  of  literature.  “The  holi¬ 
ness  of  beauty”  resides  in  the  truth  that  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  ideals  toward  which  every  soul  yearns, 
toward  which  every  soul  is  striving;  that  because  it 
expresses  these  ideals  in  terms  so  subtle,  so  far  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  written  or  spoken  language,  yet 
so  unmistakable:  there  is  in  it  something  of  the  Di¬ 
vine. 

Lanier  most  exquisitely  described  the  power  of 
music  over  the  heart  and  mind  when  he  wrote,  in  his 
“Ode  to  Beethoven”: — 

“I  know  not  how,  I  care  not  why. 

Thy  music  sets  my  soul  at  ease 
And  melts  my  passion’s  mortal  cry 
In  satisfying  symphonies. 

Yea,  it  forgives  me  all  my  sins; 

Fits  life  with  love  like  rhyme  to  rhyme. 

And  tunes  the  task  each  day  begins 
To  the  last  trumpet  note  of  Time.” 

And  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  expressed  something 
of  the  same  truth  in  these  lines  from  his  “Ode  to 
Music”: — 

“Thou  are  the  angel  of  the  pool,  that  sleeps, 

With  peace  and  healing  hidden  in  its  deeps: 
Waiting  thy  touch,  to'  make  its  waters  roll 
In  heaving  murmurs,  round  the  weary  soul.” 

Music  in  the  churches  has  a  ministry  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  which  is  quite  as  real  and  quite  as  definite 
as  is  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  services.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  it  can  take  the  place  of  what  is 
given  from  the  pulpit  (when  that  is  what  it  should 
be),  but  it  is  to  say  that  it  can  and  should  fill  a 
place  in  the  service  which  can  be  filled  by  nothing 
else.  That,  when  it  truly  fulfils  its  mission,  its  sub¬ 
tle  influence,  felt,  though  not  always  understood  by 
those  whom  it  encircles,  is  surely  toward  higher 
thinking,  and  consequently  toward  higher  living. 
That  it  comes  like  a  benediction  of  sympathy  and 
peace  to  the  suffering  heart;  that  it  brings  fresh  in¬ 
spiration  and  courage  to  the  weary  and  disheartened; 
that  it  appeals,  not  without  answer,  to  the  nobler 
nature  of  everyone  in  the  audience.  Unless  music 
in  the  church  service  at  least  approaches  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this,  its  true  mission,  it  is  only  an  empty 
form,  without  life,  without  benefit  to  anyone. 

But  perhaps  some  one  says  this  suggestion  of  the 
power  of  music  is  of  something  which  is  perfectly 
real  and  true;  but  it  is  of  something  which  belongs 
to  great  compositions,  that  cannot  possibly  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  choir  of  the  average  church,  and  to 
the  work  of  artists  whose  services  the  average  church 
music  fund  cannot  possibly  requite.  Yes,  to  these  it 
does  belong,  of  these  it  is  the  crowning  glory;  but, 
never  forget  that  it  belongs  also  to  music  of  com¬ 
paratively  simple  technical  requirements,  when  such 
music  is  genuinely  interpreted.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that,  in  order  to  exert  this  in¬ 
fluence,  the  compositions  rendered  must  of  necessity 
be  overwhelmingly  difficult  from  a  technical  point  of 
view.  It  is  often  the  seemingly  simplest  melody, 
from  the  pen  of  a  master-composer,  of  one  who  has 
felt  life, — who  has  known  something  of  its  meaning, 
that  speaks  its  message  to  the  listeners  in  the  clear¬ 
est,  the  most  unmistakable  terms. 

If  you  are  an  organist,  or  a  choir  director,  select 
for  your  own  use  or  for  that  of  the  choir  only  the 
music  that  appeals  strongly  to  you.  It  matters  not 
what  great  name  is  appended  to  the  composition,  if 
there  is  not  in  its  spirit  and  mood  something  to  which 
your  spirit  responds  you  cannot  yourself  so  inter¬ 
pret  it,  nor  can  you  train  the  choir  to  so  interpret 
it  that  it  will  mean  anything  but  notes — dry,  empty 
notes — to  the  audience.  It  is  no  more  possible  for 
an  organist  or  for  a  choir  director  to  make  o  hers 
feel  what  he  has  not  himself  deeply  felt  than  it  is 
possible  for  the  minister  to  impress  others  with  a 
truth  in  which  he  does  not  himself  profoundly  be¬ 
lieve.  The  message  of  the  music  will,  of  course,  fall 
on  some  deaf  ears,  but  the  number  of  those  in  the 
average  church  audience  who  hear,  in  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  word,  when  organ  and  choir  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  will  surprise  the  skeptical  and  inex¬ 
perienced,  will  they  but  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
a  few  facts  in  the  case.  Only  the  other  day,  in 
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speaking  to  me  of  the  music  of  the  morning,  one  who 
has  had  absolutely  no  musical  education,  emuer 
through  personal  study  or  through  opportunity  to 
listen  to  the  best  music,  expressed  particu  ar  pleas¬ 
ure  in  a  beautiful  Chopin-Shelley  number  which  the 
choir  had  rendered  during  the  service.  Pleasure  of 
this  sort  draws  the  listener  upward  “to  a  puier  air 
and  a  bi’oader  view”  because  it  belongs  to  the  higher 
side  of  his  nature;  because  it  broadens  life  for  him 
by  giving  opportunity  for  exercise  and  growth  to 
faculties  of  the  soul,  which  would  otherwise  become 
dwarfted  and  withered,  through  lack  of  that  which 
would  sustain  their  life. 

Then  let  us  never  belittle  the  place  which  music 
holds  in  the  church  service;  but  rather  give  it  full 
opportunity  to  speak  its  messages  of  peace  and  hope, 
of  courage  and  inspiration,  through  that  revelation 
of  the  Divine  which  belongs  to  art  as  well  as  to  Na¬ 
ture. — Leslie  Morris. 

*  *  * 

It  came  upon  the  midnight 
NEW  CHRISTMAS  clear,  Parker  (Ditson).  So- 
MUSIC.  prano  and  bass  solos  and  mixed 

voices  with  violin  or  harp  {(id 

lift.)- 

Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  Manney  (Dit¬ 
son).  Bass  solo  and  mixed  voices. 

While  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence,  Dunham 
(Schmidt).  Soprano  and  baritone  solos,  male  trio 
and  chorus. 

There  were  shepherds,  Birch  (Schmidt).  Soprano 
solo,  tenor  and  bass  duet,  and  chorus. 

Sing,  0  Heavens,  Owst  (Ditson).  Soprano  solo  and 
chorus. 

Brightest  and  Best,  Marzo  (Ditson).  Tenor  solo, 
trio,  and  chorus. 

Sing,  0  Heavens,  Loveland  (Church).  No  solos. 

Once  in  Royal  David's  City,  Marzo  (Church). 
Tenor  solo  and  chorus. 

Sing  and  Rejoice,  Storer  (Ditson).  Short  chorus 
or  quartet. 

Herald  Angels  (Processional),  Clough-Leighter 
(Ditson) . 

Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night,  L.  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Soprano  solo  and  chorus  or  quartet.  (Thomp¬ 
son). 

Cantatas. 

The  Righteous  Branch,  Clough-Leighter  (Schmidt). 
Christmas  cantata  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
organ. 

The  Newborn  King,  Allen  (Thompson).  Christmas 
cantata  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  organ. 

The  Newborn  King,  Loveland  (Church).  Christmas 
cantata  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  organ. 

*  *  * 

Suite  in  D,  by  Arthur  Foote 
NEW  ORGAN  (Schmidt).  A  scholarly  and  effec- 
MUSIC.  tive  composition  in  four  movements. 

Six  compositions  by  William  D. 
Armstrong  (Schmidt).  Short  and  interesting  pieces 
which  are  not  difficult.  The  several  titles  are:  In¬ 
troduction  and  Fughetto,  Contemplation,  Canzon- 
netta,  Choral,  Fugue,  Pastorale,  Evening  Song. 

The  Question  and  the  Answer,  by  W.  Wolsten- 
holrne.  Edited  by  Frederick  Mason  (Presser). 

Tannhauser  March,  by  Richard  Wagner.  Edited  by 
Russell  King  Miller  (Presser). 

Fantasia  on  “O  Sanctissima,”  by  Friedrich  Lux. 
Edited  by  Frederick  Mason  (Presser). 

Berceuse  in  A,  by  G.  Delbruck.  Edited  by  Preston 
Ware  Orem  (Presser). 

Modern  and  Classic  Repertoire.  Composed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  George  Henry  Howard.  A  volume  of  short 
and  easy  pieces  (White- Smith). 

Andante  Grazioso,  H.  J.  Stewart.  A  medium- 
grade  composition  with  registration  carefully  indi¬ 
cated  (Schmidt). 

*  *  * 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  Sam- 
ANECDOTES.  uel  Wesley  substituted  in  a  London 
church  for  a  very  popular  organist. 
A  16-feet  Open  Diapason  had  recently  been  added  to 
the  organ  which  was  blown  by  hand,  and  naturally 
it  required  some  effort  to  keep  the  bellows  supplied 
ivith  wind.  The  piece  selected  for  the  closing  vol¬ 
untary  was  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus”  of  Handel. 
About  twenty  bars  from  the  end  the  wind  went  out 
entirely  with  a  gasp.  The  blower  appeared  at  the 
console  and  said: 

“Well,  Mr.  Wesley,  I  thinks  as  how  everythink  ’as 
gone  off  beautiful  to-night,  and — ” 
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“Why  on  earth,  sir,”  ejaculated  Wesley,  highly  in¬ 
dignant,  “did  you  let  out  the  wind  before  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  my  voluntary?  You  have  spoiled  my  play¬ 
ing.” 

“Well,  now,  come,  this  won’t  do,  Mr.  Wesley,  you 
know.  Do  you  think  that  I’ve  blowed  this  ’ere  or¬ 
gan  for  twenty-five  years  come  next  Michaelmas  and 
don’t  know  how  many  strokes  goes  to  the  ‘Hal¬ 
lelujah  Chorus?’” 

It  is  related  of  Cesar  Franck,  the  French  organist 
and  composer,  who  failed  to  gain  much  recognition 
till  after  his  death,  that  among  his  fellows  he  was 
known  as  “the  man  who  always  dressed  in  black, 
wore  his  trowsers  too  short,  and  was  in  a  per¬ 
petual  hurry.” 

When  a  new  electric  organ  was  erected  in  the 
Canterbury  Cathedral  the  verger,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  showing  visitors  around  the  cathedral,  found 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  instrument,  and 
for  a  long  time  used  to  tell  them  that  “the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  console  and  the  liargan  is  done 
by  heleqtrics,  and  the  whole  thing  set  in  motion  by 
hydraulic  water.” 

In  a  Scottish  church  where  the  organ  is  blown 
by  a  water  motor  there  is  frequently  trouble  with 
the  machine  and  the  wind  suddenly  gives  out.  At 
one  time  the  choir  had  just  begun  the  hymn  “Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds,”  when  the  wind  went  out  en¬ 
tirely.  The  choir  kept  on  singing  till  later  in,  the 
hymn  the  wind  returned  and  the  organist  joined  the 
choir  just  as  they  were  singing:  “This  glorious  hope 

revives  our  courage  by  the  way.” 

*  *  * 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago 
MIXTURES.  Handel  was  called  upon  to  draw  up  a 
specification  for  an  organ  to  have 
seven  stops  and  one  manual.  The  specification  sub¬ 
mitted  was  as  follows: — - 

Open  Diapason,  of  metal  throughout  to  be  in  front. 

St.  Diapason,  the  treble  metal  and  the  bass  wood. 

Principal,  of  metal  throughout. 

Twelfth,  of  metal  throughout. 

Fifteenth,  of  metal  throughout. 

Great  Tierce,  of  metal  throughout. 

Flute  stop,  such  a  one  as  in  Freeman’s  organ. 

In  an  Australian  paper  one  reads  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  the  blind  organist,  in  which 
he  said: — 

“Some  organists  have  hardly  sense  of  rhythm  at  all 
—all  chords,  chords!  I  was  brought  up  very  closely 
to  orchestral  music,  and  rarely  missed  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons.  In  this  way  I  grew  up  with  the  school  of 
orchestral  music,  and  was  educated  to-  treat  the  or¬ 
gan  as  an  orchestral  combination.  Such  a  training 
teaches  a  man  to  keep  an  organ  well  balanced,  and 
develops  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which  must  run  side 
by  side  with  melody.  Once  an  organist  gets  away 
from  rhythm  he  wanders  about  the  organ  in  chords, 
and  so  destroys  one  of  the  very  "first  essentials  of 
improvisation.  I  always  endeavor  to  get  the  most 
suitable,  effects  possible;  but  as  the  structure  of  the 
piece  depends  so  much  on  the  rhythm,  I  do  not 
strain  after  them.” 

At  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  Massachusetts  Mr. 
William  C.  Hammond  conducts  a  vested  choir  of 
200  voices,  probably  the  largest  vested  choir  in  the 
world. 

M.  Samuel  Rousseau,  the  well-known  French  or¬ 
ganist  and  composer,  died  October'  1st.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  C6sar  Franck  as  organist  of  St.  Clotilde,  from 
which  church  he  was  buried.  Among  the  pallbearers 
was  Theodore  Dubois,  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

At  this  writing  Mons.  Guilmant  is  booked  for 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  Eastern  cities,  having  fin¬ 
ished  a  most  successful  series  of  thirty-six  recitals 
in  Festival  Hall,  at  the  World’s  Fair.  He  will  be 
heard  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
at  many  of  the  colleges. 

A  very  convenient  little  hand-book  for  organ'.sts 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  house  of  G.  Schir- 
mer  in  the  nature  of  a  catalogue  under  the  title  “A 
Guide  to  the  Organ  Music  published  by  G.  Schirmer,” 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  organist’s  possession. 

With  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lemare, 
which  takes  effect  January  12th,  the  weekly  organ 
recitals  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  will  be  dis¬ 
continued,  for  a  time  at  lea,st.  There  seems  to  be  no 
prospect  of  a  successor’s  being  engaged  for  some 
time. 
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a  tone  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  produced  by  bows 
of  stringed  instruments.  The  tangent  also  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  surrounding  portion  of  the  string, 
which  would  always  have  produced  two  sounds  but 
for  the  damper,  the  interwoven  strip  of  cloth  to  the 
left  of  the  player.  As  soon  as  the  tangents  left  the 
strings  this  damper  acted  on  the  whole  string.  These 
tangents  were  attached  to  keys,  the  idea  of  the 
latter  being  borrowed  from  the  keys  on  the  pneu¬ 
matic  organ.  The  general  term  for  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  was  Clavichord.  The  strings  were  of 
equal  length  and  equal  pitch,  the  tangents  touching 
the  string  at  the  point  necessary  to  produce  the 
pitch  desired.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Clavichord 
had  only  twenty  keys,  each  octave  only  three 
half  tones,  e — f,  a — b-flat,  b — c,  so  that  the  series 
of  tones  possible  on  it  is  represented  as  follows:  G, 
A,  B-flat,  B,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b-flat,  b,  el,  d1,  e1, 
P,  gf,  a1,  b'-flat.  The  use  of  the  chromatic  scale  is 
ascribed  to  Zarlino,  the  celebrated  Venetian  musician 
and  theorist  (1516-1590).  The  producing  of  chro¬ 
matic  tones  did  not  require  a  separate  string  for 
each  tone,  the  change  being  made  by  the  use  of  a 
sort  of  bridge,  which  decreased  the  length  of  the 
string  slightly.  Indeed,  according  to  Virdung’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Clavichord  in  his  work  published 
in  1511,  some  instruments  had  but  one  string  to 
three  or  four  tones,  thus:  the  first  key  would  strike 
G,  the  second  would  strike  the  same  string,  but 
shortened  the  vibrating  section  about  one-ninth, 
giving  A;  the  third  shortened  it  about  one-fifth, 
giving  B;  the  fourth  key  struck  a  new  string  or 
shortened  the  first  one-fourth,  producing  C. 

Another  form  of  the  early  pianos  was  called  clavi¬ 
cembalo,  spinet,  or  virginal; 
this  instrument  differed 
from  the  Clavichord  in  that 
the  strings  varied  in  length 
and  were  plucked  by  quills, 
somewhat  as  the  mandolin 
to-day.  In  form  it  was 
sometimes  oblong,  some¬ 
times  curved,  in  the  latter 
case  having  the  name  “Flu- 
gel, ”  still  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  denote  the  form 
used  in  the  “concert  grand” 
piano. 

The  original  of  the  clavi¬ 
cembalo  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  old  psalterium,  which 
had  a  trapezoid  shape, 
whose  strings  were  pulled 
or  plucked  by  a  plectrum. 

An  old  manuscript  dated 
1404,  containing  the  rules 
of  the  minnesingers,  calls 
that  style  of  instrument  (psalterium)  “clavichor- 
dium”  and  “clavicymbalum.” 

On  the  clavichord  a  variation  of  finger  power  made 
the  tone  stronger  or  weaker,  on  the  clavicembalo,  the 
tone  was  always  the  same;  the  former  could  approxi¬ 
mate  a  legato,  the  latter  not  at  all.  The  tone  of 
both  instruments  was  too  shrill  and  metallic,  too  lit¬ 
tle  resembling  the  singing  tone  to  be  considered 
beautiful.  These  drawbacks  were  remedied  by  the 
invention  of  an  action  using  hammers  to  produce 
the  tone. 

The  idea  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  so-called 
hackbrett  (cembalo),  an  in¬ 
strument  still  used  by  the  gip¬ 
sies  of  Central  Europe,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  many¬ 
stringed  “monochord”  in  which 
the  strings  are  struck  by  sticks 
or  drumsticks.  A  Dresden  mu¬ 
sician  (Hebenstreit,  1714-1750) 
perfected  this  instrument  by 
adding  a  double  sounding  box 
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BY  W.  J.  BALT7.ELL. 


Befoke  going  on  with  our  study  of  composers  and 
their  works,  as  well  as  the  development  of  music, 
we  must  pause  long  enough  for  a  short  consideration 
of  the  instrument  which  has  been  so  important  a 
factor  in  musical  progress,  the  pianoforte.  All  of 
the  great  composers  have  written  for  this  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  full  conviction  that,  although  it  has 
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certain  drawbacks,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  ad¬ 
vantages  which  make  it,  par  excellence,  the  com¬ 
poser’s  instrument  and  the  center  of  music  making 
everywhere.  We  can  sum  up  the  former  in  a  few 
words:  The  power  and  duration  of  its  tones  is  less 
than  that  of  wind  and  stringed  instruments;  it  is 
not  possible  on  it  to  maintain  a  tone  in  unvarying 
power,  to  diminish  and  to  increase  it  at  will;  that 
the  blending  of  two  tones,  the  perfect  legato,  can  be 
accomplished  only  approximately;  that  the  tone- 
color  is  the  same  in  all  octaves.  In  the  way  of  ad¬ 
vantages  it  has,  with  only  the  organ  as  a  competitor, 
the  greatest  compass;  that  it  can  play  a  number  of 
tones  simultaneously,  thus  being  peculiarly  fitted  to 
be  the  medium  of  expression  for  modern  music  in 
which  harmony  plays  so  great  a  part;  that  because 
of  its  fixed  tones  it  can  he  played  by  persons  who 
could  not,  for  various  reasons,  sing  or  learn  to  play 
wind  or  stringed  instruments;  it  can  give  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  songs,  choruses,  chamber  music,  symphonies, 
etc.,  thus  enabling  persons  to  learn  works  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  heard,  save  at  infrequent 
intervals. 

The  invention  of  the  piano,  speaking  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  one  person; 
as  we  know  the  instrument  now,  it  represents  a 
growth.  The  germ  undoubtedly  is  found  in  the 
monochord  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  intervals.  It  consisted 
of  a  long  box  on  which  a  string  was  stretched  over  a 
movable  bridge,  which  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
vibrating  portion,  made  the  pitch  of  the  tone  higher 
or  lower. 

A  step  forward  was  made  when  several  strings 
were  stretched  over  the  box  and  made  to  sound  by 
being  scraped  or  “touched”  by  a  tangent  ( tangeic , 
Latin  “to  touch”) :  Metal  tongues  or  pins  at  the  back 
of  the  keys;  they  did  not  pluck  the  strings  like  the 
quills  of  the  harpsichord  (cembalo), — a  later  form, — 
but  only  grazed  or  touched  them,  and  hence  produced 
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and  doubled  strings,  which  he  struck  with  little 
mallets  covered  with  cotton. 

The  first  invention  of  the  modern  type  of  instru¬ 
ment,  which  was  called  by  the  Italians  “piano  e 
forte”  (meaning  soft  and  loud,  implying  that  a 
variation  in  tone-power  was  possible  at  the  instru¬ 
ment),  is  ascribed  to  Bartolomeo  Christofori,  of 
Padua,  Italy,  who,  about  1710,  worked  out  the 
problem  of  using  a  hammer  to  make  the  stroke  on 
the  strings,  and  soon  after  added  a  means  of 
“damping”  the  string  so  that  vibration  should  cease 
when  the  player  released  the  key. 

In  1721  Christoph  Gottlieb  Schroter  exhibited  in 
Dresden  the  model  of  an  instrument  which  used 
hammers  covered  with  soft  leather,  the  “damp¬ 
ing”  being  effected  by  velvet  or  plush.  It  is  not 
known  if  Schroter  had  knowledge  of  Cristofori’s 
invention;  at  any  rate,  the  Italian  maker  is  credited 
with  the  first  invention.  The  Germans  applied  the 
name  “hammerklavier”  to  the  newly  constructed  in¬ 
strument,  a  name  which  Beethoven  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  of  his  sonatas,  Op.  106. 

The  first  famous  German  piano  maker  was  Gott¬ 
fried  Silbermann  in  Freiberg,  Saxony,  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  nephew,  Johann  Heinrich  Silbermann 
in  Strassburg  and  Johann  Andreas  Stein  in  Augsburg. 
The  instruments  of  the  latter  were  particularly 
favored  by  Mozart.  Frederick  the  Great  had  several 
Silbermann  instruments  in  his  palace  at  Berlin,  and 
insisted  on  Bach’s  playing  on  them  when  the  great 
organist  visited  him. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  explanation  of  the 
mechanical  differences  between  the  early  and  the 
later  perfected  forms.  Beaders  who  are  interested 
can  find  a  full  description  in  Grove’s  “Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,”  and  a  less  exhaustive  one  in 
Biemann’s  Dictionary. 

Other  makers  who  became  prominent  are  Broad- 
wood,  London;  Erard  and  Playel,  Paris;  Streicher, 
Vienna;  the  wife  of  the  latter  being  a  warm  friend 
of  Beethoven’s. 

To-day  fine  pianos  are  made  in  the  leading  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  American  instruments  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  improvements  made  refer  to  the  number,  the 
strength,  correct  proportions,  and  the  material  of 
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the  strings;  the  compass  of  the  instrument;  the 
construction  and  covering  of  the  hammers;  the 
proper  point  at  which  to  strike  the  strings;  the 
construction  of  the  sounding  boards;  solidity  of  the 
frame.  These  points  have  been  added  by  all  makers, 
and  even  to-day  experiments  are  being  made  to  de¬ 
termine-  still  other  possible  improvements. 
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BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

Although  the  name  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  opera,  he  was  not  a 
composer  of  opera  only.  For  a  large  part  of  his 
life  his  rank  as  a  pianist  equaled,  if  it  did  not  excel, 
his  standing  as  a  composer.  His  early  operas  did 
not  show  great  genius,  and  he  wrote  more  for  piano 
in  his  early  days.  The  list  of  his  compositions, 
which  comprises  over  226  numbers,  includes  sonatas, 


concertos,  and  many  other  pieces  for  piano,  a  large 
number  of  songs,  part-songs,  cantatas,  and  orches¬ 
tral  works,  and  dramatic  compositions  for  one  or 
more  voices.  Of  this  long  list  of  226  numbers  only 
9  are  operas,  and,  of  these,  3  are  known  to-day,  1 
only  having  held  its  place  on  the  stage,  and  that 
principally  in  Germany.  “Euryanthe”  and  “Oberon,” 
containing  many  beauties,  and  supplying  arias  for 
the  concert  platform,  are  remembered  as  his  com¬ 
positions,  but  have  not  kept  a  place  on  the  stage. 
Upon  “Der  Freischiitz”  alone  does  his  reputation  as 
an  influence  in  the  field  of  opera  rest.  This  opera 
made  and  has  sustained  his  position  as  a  molder  of 
this  important  form. 

The  casual  reader  of  musical  history  might  con¬ 
clude  that  Fame  has  played  one  of  her  queer  tricks 
in  thus  establishing  in  a  niche  of  exalted  prominence 
a  favorite  as  the  result  of  a  single  effort.  She  has 
played  just  such  fantastic  tricks,  but  in  the  case  of 
Weber  such  a  conclusion  would  not  be  true  or  just. 
So  careful  and  accurate  a  writer  as  Dr.  Spitta  has 
said  that  of  all  the  German  musicians  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  none  has  exercised  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  own  and  the  succeeding  generations 
than  Weber.  He  further  says  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  branch  of  artistic  life  in  which  his  impulse  is  not 
still  felt,  that  the  historian  of  German  music  in  the 
nineteenth  century  will  have  to  make  Weber  his 
starting  point.  These  are  strong  statements,  and 
when  Dr.  Spitta  adds  that  Weber's  influence  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  Beethoven,  we  begin  to 
wonder  what  it  could  have  been  in  a  man,  who  prac¬ 
tically  left  but  one  opera,  and  whose  other  compo¬ 
sitions  are  comparatively  little  used  to-day,  which 
would  justify  so  emphatic  a  commendation.  For  the 
revelation  of  this  mystery  we  must  study  his  life. 

And  when  we  take  up  the  biography  written  by 
his  son,  who  has  the  rare  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it,  even  about  one  so  near  as  a  parent, 
we  are  likely  to  be  still  more  puzzled.  Born  in  1786 
and  dying  in  1826,  Weber’s  span  of  life  was  a  short 
forty  years,  two-thirds  of  which  were  spent  in  wan¬ 
dering  from  place  to  place,  Avithout  settled  plans  or 
methodical  activity,  and  nearly  two-thirds  in  a  dis¬ 
sipation,  which  could  not  help  interfering  with  his 
purposes  and  activities  as  a  musician.  That  twenty- 
four  years  out  of  forty  should  be  filled  with  such 
folly  as  is  only  expected  of  those  whose  lives  are 
foredoomed  to  failure  is  not  promising.  Yet  as  we 
stud\r  the  life  of  Weber  we  find  these  best  years  of 
all  lives  to  be  replete  with  dissipation.  After  his 
settlement  at  Prague,  in  1813,  as  conductor  of  the 
opera,  he  Avas  to  have  left  for  the  production  of  his 
greatest  works  a  short  thirteen  years.  Certainly  a 
brief  period  in  Avhich  to  make  good  the  losses  of 
years  of  folly. 

Weber’s  antecedents  were  good;  his  father’s  family 
was  a  noble  one,  and  Avith  the  exception  of  Bach  he 
could  boast  the  longest  musical  pedigree  of  any  of 
the  masters.  But  his  father’s  absolute  Avortliless- 
ness,  his  vanity,  and  utter  selfishness  Avere  fearful 
handicaps  for  a  weak,  sickly  boy.  The  story  of  his 
boyhood  is  one  of  pathetic  homelessness.  His  father, 
in  his  attempts  to  produce  a  prodigy  equal  to  Mo¬ 
zart,  forced  his  progress  by  mistimed  instruction, 
while  dragging  the  child  about  the  country.  Of  all 
the  lives  Ave  have  studied,  none  present  a  more 
sordid,  sorrowful  childhood  than  this.  During  the 
period  Avhen  Mozart  was  recemng  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  and  systematic  instruction,  vratched  over  by 
a  judicious,  patient  father,  Weber,  his  cousin  by  mar¬ 
riage,  was  expected  to  compose  Avithout  a  knowledge 
of  harmony  or  the  first  principles  of  composition. 
When  he  did  come  under  the  instruction  of  able 
teachers,  he  was  dragged  aAvav  from  them  before 
they  could  mold  him  into  condition. 

From  this  unpromising  childhood  equally  unprom¬ 
ising  youthful  years  must  result,  and  until  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death  the  parent’s  influence  was  bane¬ 
ful.  The  brief  stay  at  Breslau,  as  conductor  of  the 
opera,  Avhen  Carl  was  18,  Avas  marred  by  folly,  and 
the  time  spent  as  private  secretary  to  the  brother  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg  Avas  the  climax  of  this 
career  of  dissipation.  With  his  settlement  at  Prague, 
in  1815,  although  his  stay  there  Avas  brief,  Weber 
closed  the  pages  of  the  book  of  folly,  and  rose  to 
stature  of  real  manhood.  And  when,  in  1816,  he 
became  Capellmeister  of  the  German  opera  at 
Dresden,  he  soon  shoAved  the  stuff  of  which  he  Avas 
made.  His  remaining  days  Avere  spent  here  amidst 
the  intrigues  of  the  advocates  of  Italian  opera, 
Avhich  had  held  first  place  in  Germany  for  many 
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years.  The  story  of  his  struggle  with  conditions, 
many  times  the  most  humiliating,  and  at  all  times 
discouraging  and  calling  for  incessant  labor,  is  in¬ 
spiring.  And  one  begins  to  search  for  the  sources 
of  his  power.  Traits  Avhich  would  not  be  looked 
for  in  one  Avhose  childhood  and  youth  were  such  as 
his  were  not  only  prominent,  but  seemed  a  part  of 
his  very  nature.  He  Avorked  and  accomplished,  de¬ 
spite  ill  health,  as  one  Avho  had  spent  his  years  in 
the  most  strenuous  preparation. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  discover  them.  Even  the 
record  of  ill-spent  years  gives  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  true  metal,  mixed  though  it  be  Avith  dross. 
The  never-failing  affection  for  his  father  and  pa¬ 
tience  Avith  his  meddlesome  vanity,  his  unhesitating 
allegiance  to  him,  even  when,  by  an  embezzlement, 
he  had  ruined  his  son’s  reputation  is  a  strong  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  young  man.  And 
the  fact  that  in  none  of  his  escapades  can  be  found 
anything  vicious,  opens  our  eyes  to  what  might 
have  been  if  he  had  been  surrounded  with  proper 
influences  from  his  birth.  His  genius,  persevering 
and  painstaking,  is  proved  by  his  work,  Avhich  his 
lack  of  proper  early  instruction  could  not  harm. 
His  strength  of  mind  is  shoAATn  by  the  equipment 
he  gathered  from  the  years  spent  in  wandering. 
When  he  took  his  post  at  Dresden,  his  remarkable 
powers  as  a  conductor  and  organizer,  his  sterling 
honesty  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  his  loyalty 
were  at  once  displayed.  His  delight  in  his  home, 
and  his  manifest  love  for  his  Avife  were  but  a  part 
of  the  sweetness  of  disposition  Avhich  made  him  a 
favorite  wherever  he  Avent. 

His  love  of  the  folksongs  of  his  nation  Avas  very 
strong,  and  his  patriotism  dominated  him  through¬ 
out  his  life.  He  Avas  strong  of  Avill,  capable  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  when  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  inex¬ 
perience  Avas  sobered  by  added  years,  he  displayed 
great  sensibility  in  the  use  of  the  firmness  Avith 
Avhich  he  was  compelled  to  conduct  his  office  of 
Capellmeister  at  Dresden.  He  met  the  intrigues  of 
his  Italian  rivals  with  straightforwardness,  and 
Avhile  loyal,  did  not  truckle,  but  kept  his  manhood 
unimpaired.  From  his  defective  instruction,  he  ex¬ 
tracted  the  essence,  and  developed  unusual  poAvers 
as  a  literary  Avorker.  His  writings  were  much  sought 
for  by  the  journals  of  his  day.  He  Avas  a  forerunner 
of  Schumann  in  this  respect,  even  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  music  journal. 

His  genius  was  original,  perceiving  possibilities, 
Avhich  had  escaped  his  predecessors,  in  the  dramatic 
treatment  of  operatic  forms.  He  did  not  need,  as 
did  Gluck,  to  remold  the  opera.  His  love  of  country 
made  him  appreciative  of  the  romantic  legends  of 
Germany,  and  his  genius  quickly  perceived  hoAV  they 
could  best  be  used  in  dramatic  composition.  From 
this  union  of  genius  and  patriotism  came  “Der 
Freischiitz,”  and  Weber’s  practical  founding  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  Opera.  And  in  this  lies  the  explanation  of 
Avhy  his  place  is  secure,  eA7en  when  based  on  the 
life  of  a  single  opera.  Herein,  also,  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Spitta’s  strong  encomium. 

Among  the  biographies  of  the  masters  none  is 
more  interesting  than  his.  It  is  almost  as  eventful 
as  that  of  an  adventurer,  the  wandering  years,  ar¬ 
rest  and  exile  from  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  rivals  at  Dresden  fill  his 
forty  years  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  excitement. 
And  when  Ave  realize  how  he  made  himself  out  of 
most  unpromising  conditions,  the  real  metal  is  re¬ 
vealed.  “The  Life  of  \7on  Weber,”  by  his  son;  the 
article  in  Grove;  chapter  six  in  “The  Opera,”  by 
Streatfeild;  and  chapter  seven,  in  “The  Opera,  Past 
and  Present,”  by  Apthorp,  furnish  ample  and  inter¬ 
esting  material  for  the  study  of  Weber’s  life. 


THE  MASTERS  AS  STUDENTS. 


BY  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 


Richard  Wagner. 

At  20  years  of  age  Richard  Wagner  had  conquered 
the  technic  of  symphonic  composition.  Yet  as  a 
student  he  might  be  held  up  by  pedagogues  as  seri¬ 
ous  warning  to  all  ambitious  boys  and  girls.  His 
student  days  Avere  marked  by  A7acillation  and  ab¬ 
surd  self-confidence.  It  needed  but  a  touch  to  de¬ 
termine  him  to  be  a  poet,  producing  tragedies  after 
Greek  models,  a  composer  of  symphonies,  a  poli¬ 
tician,  or  a  reckless,  idle  student.  In  the  light  of 
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his  later  achievements,  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  are  enigmatical,  and  the  Avonder  is  increased 
Avhen  the  statement  with  Avhich  this  article  begins 
is  considered.  Of  such  study  as  most  of  the  great 
composers  did  in  their  apprentice  days,  he  did  little. 
The  record  of  his  first  twenty  years  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  narrative  of  any  such  persistent  and  severe 
Avriting  of  contrapuntal  exercises,  and  what  little 
information  we  have  of  his  childhood  reveals  nothing 
of  any  great  study  of  form. 

Of  all  his  schooldays,  the  five  years  spent  at  the 
Dresden  Kreuzschule.  Avhich  he  entered  in  his  ninth 
year,  were  the  most  satisfactory  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  teacher  and  parents.  He  displayed  great 
interest  in  Greek,  mythology,  and  ancient  history, 
and  really  made  a  reputation  for  himself  with  his 
teachers.  His  literary  studies  showed  aptness,  and 
he  Avas  the  Avriter  of  a  poem,  which  was  published  by 
the  school  on  the  death  of  a  scholar.  But  in  this 
the  bombastic  nature  of  the  boy  was  shown,  for 
before  it  was  published  it  had  to  be  shorn  of  much 
bombast.  When  12  years  old,  he  translated  tAvelve 
books  of  the  Odyssey,  a  performance  which  doubt¬ 
less  pleased  his  teachers. 

But  this  promising  beginning  Avas  not  to  last. 
After  the  death  of  the  stepfather  the  family  moved 
back  to  Leipzig,  and  Richard  entered  the  Nicholas 
school.  He  had  reached  the  second  form  in  the 
Dresden  school,  but  apparently  his  teachers  in  the 
Nicholas  school  did  not  appreciate  his  previous  Avork 
as  fully  as  they  might,  for  they  put  him  back  in  the 
third  form.  This  Avas  enough  to  disgust  the  boy,  and 
he  lost  all  interest  in  his  studies,  and,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  became  idle  and  disorderly. 
From  this  time  on  his  student  record  is  not  one 
to  be  particularly  proud  of.  Entering  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  later,  he  participated  in  the  excesses  of 
the  students  so  recklessly  as  greatly  to  trouble  his 
friends.  It  is  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  soon 
greAV  to  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  these  excesses 
and  abandoned  them. 

This  is  practically  the  complete  story  of  his  for¬ 
mal  school  days.  Governed  by  caprice,  easily  di¬ 
verted  from  one  purpose  to  another,  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  acquire  a  general  culture  seemed  utterly 
wasted.  In  the  field  of  music  the  record  appears 
to  be  but  little,  if  any,  better.  During  the  Kreuz¬ 
schule  days  he  had  no  thought  for  music.  He  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  sisters’  lessons,  as  they  were  being 
taught  to  play  the  piano,  and  Avatched  Weber,  Avho 
was  Capellmeister  at  Dresden,  go  past  the  house, 
Avith  a  feeling  of  “religious  awe.”  But  as  yet  the 
desire  to  be  a  musician  had  not  been  aroused.  When 
his  turn  for  piano  lessons  came,  he  had  no  sooner 
finished  the  first  finger  exercises  than  he  began  to 
study  the  overture  to  “Der  Freischiitz”  in  secret, 
a  form  of  lawlessness  which  clung  to  him  in  later 
years.  Discovery  of  his  remissness  brought  forth 
the  prediction  that  he  would  never  learn  to  play  the 
piano,  a  prediction  completely  fulfilled.  Wagner  says 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  play  a  passage  clearly, 
and  he  always  had  a  “great  horror  of  all  runs.” 

His  love  of  music,  however,  shoAved  itself,  in  a 
riotous  Avay  it  is  true,  but  the  essence  was  there 
and  despite  his  apparent  vacillation  he  Avas  not  sIoav 
in  forming  decided  predilections.  He  liked  the  over¬ 
ture  to  Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute,”  and  disliked  “Don 
Juan”  because  it  had  the  Italian  text.  Here  spoke 
the  German  composer  of  the  “music  of  the  future.” 
During  this  time  he  was  busy  Avriting  a  tremendous 
tragedy  founded  on  “Hamlet”  and  “Lear.”  While 
finishing  it  he  first  heard  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  musical  bent  of  the  boy  began  to  assert 
itself.  The  music  of  “Egmont”  so  affected  him  that 
he  determined  to  Avrite  a  musical  accompaniment  for 
his  great  tragedy.  It  did  not  matter  that  he  kneAV 
nothing  of  composition  and  had  not  the  slightest 
familiarity  of  the  rules  of  harmony.  His  attitude  is 
clear  from  his  oavu  statement.  He  says: — 

“Without  hesitation  I  put  full  confidence  in  my 
own  ability  to  Avrite  this  necessary  music  myself; 
at  the  same  time  I  thought  it  best  to  get  a  feAV  of 
the  chief  rules  of  thorough-bass  clearly  in  my  mind. 
In  order  to  do  this  rapidly  I  borrOAved  Logier’s 
“Thorough-bass  Method”  for  a  Aveek  ( ! ) ,  and  studied 
it  zealously;  but  the  study  did  not  bear  such  quick 
fruit  as  I  had  imagined.  The  difficulties  delighted 
and  fascinated  me.  I  decided  to  be  a  musician.” 

His  friends  being  troubled  at  the  discoArery  of  his 
tragedy,  he  did  not  let  them  knoAV  his  decision  to 
become  a  musician.  But  he  composed  in  secret  a 
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sonata,  a  quartet,  and  an  aria.  When  he  felt  his 
musical  studies  sufficiently  advanced,  he  announced 
his  purpose,  but  his  former  conduct  did  not  give 
rise  to  any  great  confidence  in  the  new  career,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  was  not  based  on  any  preparatory 
studies,  or  any  skill  with  any  instrument.  But  Rich¬ 
ard  was  16  years  old,  and  needed  no  counsel  from 
older  heads.  He  wrote  an  overture  which  in  the 
performance  developed  a  regularly  recurring  fortis¬ 
simo  drum  beat  at  every  four  measures  throughout 
the  piece.  This  aroused  a  levity  which  wounded 
the  young  composer  very  deeply.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  reading  of  this  complicated  production,  he 
wrote  the  string  parts  in  red,  the  reed  parts  in  green, 
and  the  brass  in  black  ink.  At  this  time  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830  made  him  a  strong  politician,  and  he 
began  an  overture  dealing  with  a  political  theme. 

But  the  period  of  absurdity  was  nearly  past.  He 
came  to  his  senses,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  and  began 
the  real  disciplining  of  himself  for  his  future  work. 
He  took  up  the  study  of  music  in  earnest.  His 
teacher  was  Theodore  Weinlig,  a  successor  of  Bach 
as  cantor  at  the  Tliomasschule,  in  Leipzig.  This 
man  was  an  exceptional  teacher  of  the  dry  subject 
of  counterpoint,  and  from  him  Richard  learned  this 
vital  part  of  the  composer’s  equipment.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  really  know  the  works  of 
his  great  predecessors,  to  study  them  properly,  to 
understand  them  aright.  From  his  grandiose,  bom¬ 
bastic  style  he  freed  himself  and  wrote  in  a  modest, 
natural  way.  His  taste  became  settled  and  the 
future  molder  of  German  opera  came  into  his  own. 

His  studies  with  Weinlig  continued  only  six 
months.  And  here  is  a  marvel;  a  youth  who  had 
spent  seventeen  or  more  years  in  frittering  away 
his  time,  whose  ideas  were  full  of  absurdity,  whose 
friends  were  troubled  about  him,  who  could  not 
play  any  instrument,  who  was  apparently  a  most 
unpromising  candidate,  really  mastered  counterpoint 
in  six  months.  And,  further,  he  seemed  to  spring 
full-fledged  into  ripe  musicianship.  During  these 
six  months  he  wrote  another  overture,  which  was 
played  at  one  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  and  re¬ 
ceived  applause.  Bombast  was  gone ;  he  sought 
clearness  and  strength.  A  journey  taken  to  Vienna, 
when  he  was  19  years  old,  showed  the  bent  of  his 
taste,  his  disgust  with  the  light  music  so  much  in 
vogue  being  pronounced. 

His  student  days  continued  until  later,  but  they 
were  the  student  days  such  as  come  to  all  who  use 
their  powers  of  observation,  and  strive  to  develop 
powers  already  felt.  The  reader  who  is  interested 
in  Wagner  should  study  his  early  life  until  his  set¬ 
tlement  in  Munich.  Should  an  explanation  of  the 
success  of  this  far  from  commendable  student  be 
sought,  it  will  be  found  in  the  surpassing  genius 
with  which  he  was  blessed.  So  great  was  it  that 
his  youthful  absurdities  were  but  signs  of  its  pres¬ 
ence;  it  awaited  only  the  coming  of  the  sobering  of 
age  to  insure  its  proper  direction.  To  such  a  genius 
the  gropings  of  these  early  years  were  a  schooling 
from  which  profit  would  be  derived.  His  percep¬ 
tions  were  intuitive,  and  when  the  mists  of  youth¬ 
ful  folly  were  cleared  away  his  mind  grasped  im¬ 
mediately  what  others  had  to  strive  most  earnestly 
to  obtain. 

“The  Art  Life  and  Theories  of  Wagner,”  by  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Burlingame,  gives  a  good  view  of  these  days 
of  youthful  peculiarities.  The  two-volume  “Life  of 
Richard  Wagner,”  by  Henry  T.  Finck,  is  also  valu¬ 
able. 


Memory  and  Mental  Power.  —  Your  school 
teacher  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  “it  is  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  cutivate  the  memory,  because  such 
cultivation  weakens  the  reasoning  powers.”  The  idea 
that  strengthening  the  memory  weakens  the  reason¬ 
ing  powers  is  absurd.  When  we  recollect  that  memory 
is  the  grand  instrument  of  conveying  knowledge  from 
one  mind  to  another — that  by  it  wonders  are  some¬ 
times  accomplished — and  that  he  who  has  a  memory 
t hat  can  seize  with  an  iron  grasp  and  retain  what  he 
reads,  and  a  judgment  to  compare  and  balance,  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  distinguished — we  see  at  once 
the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  some  means  for  its  im¬ 
provement.  No  item  of  knowledge,  not  a  single  idea 
which  is  once  formed  in  the  mind,  can  ever  be  lost; 
it  may  be  forgotten  for  a  time,  but  it  will  come  again 
to  the  notice  of  the  mind  in  the  course  of  the  unend¬ 
ing  progress  which  is  yet  to  be  made  by  the  human 
soul. 


Some  Suggestions  and  Queries. 

If  we  should  institute  a  roll-call  of  the  members  of 
the  Round  Table,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  a  large  hall  for  the  purpose,  and  no  ona 
but  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  could  be  permitted  a 
table,  for  the  membership  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  one  finding  even  a  seat  might  consider  himse  f 
fortunate.  This  Round  Table,  however,  is  capable 
of  unlimited  expansion;  it  is  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  the  more  room  is  taken  the  more  there 
is  left.  Whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  in  all 
finding  an  opportunity  to  speak,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  all  being  able  to  hear.  Fortunately 
thus  far  there  has  been  ample  space  for  all  to  speak 
who  have  had  the  desire.  I  hope  many  will  con¬ 
tribute  their  little  to  the  department,  for  I  have 
often  observed  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  young 
teachers  to  enjoy  talking  over  their  experiences  to 
gether.  This  is  natural  and  always  productive  of 
mutual  benefit  to  those  taking  part,  and  also  to 
those  who  listen.  I  have  received  quite  a  number 
of  letters  this  month  and  will  endeavor  to  give  as 
many  a  hearing  as  possible.  If  members  of  tha 
Round  Table  fail  to  find  their  communications  no¬ 
ticed  as  quickly  as  they  expect,  they  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  every  issue  of  The  Etude  lias  to  be  made 
up  in  advance,  and  that  their  letters  will  each  re¬ 
ceive  attention  in  their  proper  turn. 

One  teacher  in  Wisconsin  gives  an  outline  of  her 
elementary  course  and  wishes  to  know  in  what  way 
it  can  be  bettered.  It  is  as  follows:  “Foundation 
Steps,”  Presser,  with  one  key  and  its  lelative  minor 
at  each  lesson.  Mason’s  and  Leschetizky’s  finger 
exercises  given  orally,  followed  by  Lemoine  Op.  37, 
and  Kohler's  “Sonatina  Album.”  Then  Czerny,  Op. 
036,  with  suitable  pieces  occasionally. 

No  better  start  could  be  made  than  with  Pres- 
ser's  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Playing,”  which  I 
fancy  is  the  book  referred  to.  I  would  not  advise 
a  hard-and-fast  rule,  however,  in  regard  to  a  major 
and  minor  scale  at  each  lesson.  There  is  no  hurry 
about  learning  them  all.  Faci'ity  of  execution  can 
be  better  developed  by  practicing  a  single  scale  for 
some  little  time.  If  the  foregoing  p’an  were  fol¬ 
lowed  strictly  all  the  scales  cou’d  be  passed  over 
in  twelve  weeks’  time.  But  no  child  beginner  can 
digest  them  so  quickly.  An  except  ionaly  gifted 
child  might  do  so,  but  it  will  be  better  to  proceed 
slowly.  Twenty-four  scales  are  a  good  many  for 
a  pupil  to  take  in  so  rapidly.  The  Mason  and  Les- 
ehetizlcy  exercises  are  among  the  best.  If  you  fol¬ 
low  out  Mason’s  ideas,  however,  you  will  not  give 
the  complete  set  of  scales  too  rapidly.  The  se’ee 
tion  of  Lemoine  is  excellent,  a  set  of  etudes  used 
by  many  of  the  best  teachers.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  “Standard  Graded  Course,”  for  the  reason  that 
it  embraces  a  variety  of  styles,  the  etudes  being  se¬ 
lected  from  many  composers.  This  conduces  more 
to  the  pupil’s  interest  than  confining  the  work  to 
the  style  of  a  single  composer.  Some  teachers  like 
Dresser's  “Sonatina  Album”  better  than  the  one 
mentioned,  considering  it  more  up  to  date.  Do  not 
insist  on  the  pupil  always  learning  the  entire  sona¬ 
tina.  The  grade  of  difficulty  in  the  first  and  last 
movements  is  often  quite  different.  Besides,  a  young 
pupil  loses  interest  if  kept  too  long  on  one  piece. 
Vary  the  lessons  as  much  as  possible. 

“How  to  Teach.” 

The  problem  of  how  to  teach  constantly  confronts 
us.  “Largo”  writes  for  informatit  n  as  to  books  on 
this  subject. 

“Is  there  a  text-book  on  how  to  teach  music,  one 
that  will  give  full  directions  from  the  first  grade 
upward,  and  exp'ain  the  different  problems  that 
confront  the  teacher.  Is  there  one  on  the  use  of 
methods  in  teaching.” 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  Round  Table  have 


come  across  any  book  on  this  subject  that  seems  to 
be  exceptionally  helpful,  The  Etude  will  be  glad  to 
print  the  title  for  the  benefit  of  all.  “Largo”  ap¬ 
parently  forgets  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  so- 
called  “problems”  in  teaching  are  individual  matters 
due  to  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  pupi'.  No 
book  can  anticipate  these.  The  most  valuable  book 
is  the  book  of  experience.  Observe  carefully  in  every¬ 
thing  you  do  with  pupils,  wTatch  results,  compare 
the  progress  of  different  ones,  and  try  to  determine 
why  one  gets  along  faster  than  another.  Draw  your 
generalizations  very  carefully,  and  treasure  them 
up  in  your  mind  for  future  reference.  In  this  way 
you  wrill  be  able  to  acquire  experience  that  will  be 
of  good  service  to  you  in  your  endeavors  to  solve 
the  individual  problems.  One  of  the  chief  factors 
which  constitutes  the  successful  teacher  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  judgment  in  all  such  matters.  For  the 
young  teacher  there  are  many  books  that  are  valu¬ 
able.  Chief  among  these  is  The  Etude  itself,  for  its 
columns  are  constantly  open  to  the  discussion  of 
“problems,”  and  you  are  privileged  to  bring  up  any 
knotty  point  before  the  members  of  the  Round  Table, 
many  of  whom  will  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  how 
they  may  have  overcome  special  difficulties. 

The  following  books  bearing  directly  on  th  s  sub¬ 
ject  are  published  by  Mr.  Presser:  “How  to  Teach; 
How  to  Study,”  by  E.  M.  Sefton,  will  give  you  a 
multitude  of  hints  that  will  help  you  over  many 
a  difficulty.  “Piano  Teaching,”  by  Le  Couppey,  is 
by  one  of  the  world’s  great  teachers.  “Method  of 
Study,”  by  C.  A.  Macirone,  will  give  you  hints  for 
the  small  sum  of  ten  cents.  “The  Musician,”  by 
Ridley  Prentice,  will  help  you  in  the  selection  of 
pieces.  “The  Music  Life  and  How  to  Succeed  in  it.” 
by  Thomas  Tapper,  will  help  you  along  geneial  lines. 
“The  Principles  of  Expression  in  Pianofoi'te  Playing” 
will  help  you  in  the  weightier  problems  of  musical  in¬ 
terpretation.  If  you  use  the  “Standard  Graded 
Course”  as  your  basis  of  instruction,  you  will  find 
full  instruction  in  the  first  book  as  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  your  material.  If  you  follow  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  therein  given  you  will  supply  yourself  with 
the  four  books  of  Mason’s  “Touch  and  Tecnnie.” 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  manuals  of  piano 
touch  that  was  ever  published.  Even  though  a 
teacher  does  not  wish  to  follow  it  completely,  yet  it 
contains  a  great  many  ideas  that  are  invaluable. 
If  you  study  it  without  a  teacher  you  will  need  to 
give  it  the  most  minute  and  painstaking  attention. 
It  is  not  a  work  for  superficial  or  desultory  study. 
But  a  careful  study  of  it  will  amply  repay  you. 

Note  Values. 

Various  plans  are  adopted  by  different  teachers 
in  order  to  teach  note  values  to  their  pupils.  This 
may  be  called  the  arithmetical  side  of  music,  and 
is  sometimes  a  perplexing  matter  in  the  case  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  know  nothing  about  fractions.  What  is 
meant  by  an  eighth,  sixteenth,  or  -a  thirty-second 
is  a  conception  entirely  outside  the  range  of  such 
a  pupil’s  experience.  Many  children  do  not  do  much 
with  fractions  until  they  are  more  than  8  years  old. 
If  anything  is  to  be  done  with  such  students  beyond 
teaching  them  merely  by  note,  it  must  be  largely 
by  visible  representations.  And  even  when  they  are 
able  to  see  and  comprehend  the  visible  representa¬ 
tions  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  them  to  apply 
them  in  time.  The  analogy  of  space  and  time  divis¬ 
ions  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  untutored  mind. 
Miss  Fannie  H.  Gilmore,  of  Arvada,  Colo.,  has  a 
suggestion  to  make  along  this  line.  It  may  be  a 
help  to  some  of  our  readers  who  have  trouble  in 
making  their  pupils  understand  note  values.  She 
writes:  — 

“Having  seen  numerous  ai  tides  about  the  value 

(Continued  on  page  500. ) 
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Conducted  by  GEORGE  LEHMANN. 


It  is  not  often  we  have  the  pleasure 
A  NEW  of  discussing  new  eompositionSj  and  it  is 
SONATA,  therefore  uncommonly  pleasurable  and 
interesting  to  us  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  new  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano,  by  Louis 
Victor  Saar.  Of  Mr.  Saar  himself  it  seems  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  more  than  a  passing  word,  for  he 
has  been  known  to  the  public  a  number  of  years  as 
a  sterling  musician  and  an  exceptionally  gifted  com- 


Allegro  moderato ,  via  con  passione. 
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poser.  It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Saar  has  long  since  passed  the 
trying  period  when  a  composer  and  his  work  are  fa¬ 
miliar  only  to  a  limited  circle  of  professional  breth¬ 
ren.  In  Mr.  Saar's  case,  indeed,  the  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  familiarizing  the  public  with 
new  and  worthy  compositions  have  long  since  been 
happily  overcome.  With  him  it  is  no  longer  a  strug¬ 


gle  for  recognition,  for  he  has  established  for  himself, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  position  in  the  musical  world 
which  commands  the  respect  of  all  intelligent  mu¬ 
sicians.  His  chamber  music,  his  larger  works  for 
orchestra  and  chorus,  as  well  as  his  less  important 
vocal  and  instrumental  compositions,  all  evidence  his 
creative  talent  and  his  command  of  the  technics  of 
his  art. 


Mr.  Saar’s  new  Sonata  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
serious,  well-wrought  work.  We  cannot  recommena 
it  to  those  who  have  either  meager  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  are  incapable  of  playing  compositions  that 
demand  of  the  player  a  fair  amount  of  technical 
skill;  but  to  the  average,  well-trained  player  and 
earnest  musician  we  can  heartily  recommend  this 
new  sonata.  Like  all  of  Mi'.  Saar’s  compositions,  it 


appeals  strongly  to  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
musician  who  delights  in  good  music  rather  than  in 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  virtuosity.  The¬ 
matically  it  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  throughout  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  com- 


Allegro  con  brio .  grazioso. 
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poser  skilled  in  the  art  of  developing  his  ideas.  We 
wish  especially  to  call  this  new  work  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  players  who  require  excellent  material 
for  chamber  music  programs. 

*  *  * 

So  often  have  we  em- 
A  DEPLORABLE  phasized  our  disapproval  of 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS.  the  kind  of  instrumental 

training  obtainable  in  the 
music  schools  of  Europe  that  we  feel  it  is  only  fair 
to  draw  a  picture  of  certain  of  our  own  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Indeed,  the  subject  we  are  about  to  discuss 
is  irresistible,  for  it  is  a  serious  one  to  countless 
young  players  all  over  the  United  States.  The  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  in  mind  is,  briefly  expressed:  How  can 
our  young  violinists  make  a  fitting  start  in  life? 

In  order  to  present  this  question  clearly  to  our 
readers,  let  us  consider  a  case  that  recently  came  to 
our  notice. 

A  young,  ambitious  player,  capable  in  everything 
appertaining  to  his  instrument  except  in  the  matter 
of  orchestral  routine,  gropes  blindly,  hopelessly  about 
for  a  foothold  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  earnestly  to  his  studies  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  that 
he  possesses  commendable  qualities.  But  his  efforts 
to  enter  the  concert  field  are,  needless  to  say,  dis¬ 
heartening.  Stern  necessity  makes  him  gaze,  at  last, 
in  a  different  direction.  What  is  so  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  as  a  soloist  seems  a  comparatively  simple  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  orchestral  world;  so  our  young  player  sets 
about  to  solve  the  problem  of  earning  a  living  as 
an  orchestral  player, — as  he  sees  hundreds  of  other 
men  doing  every  day  in  the  year.  But  here,  too,  he 
is  confronted  by  exasperating  difficulties.  He  is  told 
that  he  is  not  permitted  to  earn  his  living  unless 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  local  Musical  Union. 
This  aspect  of  the  case  does  not,  at  first,  alarm  him; 
but  when  he  is  told  that  the  privilege  of  earning  a 
living  as  an  orchestral  player  will  cost  him  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  (in  other  words,  that  he  will  have  to 
pay  the  Musical  Union  the  customary  initiation  fee 
of  one  hundred  dollars)  he  begins  to  realize  that  a 
young  musician’s  life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  But 
this  sum  must  be  obtained,  somehow  or  other,  and 
after  many  difficulties  it  is  obtained  and  is  paid 
over  to  the  Musical  Union.  In  return  for  this  money 
the  young  man  is  given  a  card  which  plainly  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  local  Musical 


jUnion,  and,  consequently,  permitted  henceforth  to 
earn  a  living  as  an  orchestral  player.  That  is,  this 
card,  and  the  membership  it  represents,  does  not 
mean  that  he  will  be  assisted  in  any  degree  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  lucrative  engagement.  It  simply  means 
that  he  will  be  permitted  to  accept  any  kind  of  an 
orchestral  engagement  if  he  happens  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  one. 

So,  after  all,  our  young  violinist  seems  to  be  no 
better  off  than  he  was  before  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Musical  Union  and  parted  with  his  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Yet,  hoping  for  the  best,  he  arms  him¬ 
self  with  letters  of  introduction  and  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  presents  these  to  the  prominent  local  mu¬ 
sicians,  managers,  etc.,  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
To  his  utter  amazement  he  meets  everywhere  with 
discouragement.  He  is  told  that  his  services  are 
not  desired  because  he  lacks  the  requisite  years  of 
experience  as  an  orchestral  player.  He  is  told,  by 
cne,  that  he  must  not  aspire  to  play  in  a  symphony 
orchestra  until  he  shall  have  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  several  years  in  some  local  theater  orches¬ 
tra;  by  another,  that  he  should  be  grateful  for  any 
opportunity  to  play  any  kind  and  quality  of  music 
in  any  kind  of  an  orchestra.  In  short,  his  merits  as 
a  player  and  musician  were  not  given  the  slightest 
consideration;  and,  though  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  Musical  Union,  the  young  man  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  even  this  honor,  and  the 
high  price  which  he  paid  for  it,  brought  him  no 
nearer  to  the  realization  of  his  ambition  to  earn  a 
living  as  an  orchestral  violinist. 

What,  we  ask,  can  such  a  young  musician  do  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  earning  a  living? 

Look  at  the  question  as  we  may,  the  musical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  atmosphere 
and  opportunity  for  the  young  artist  are  concerned, 
are  extremely  discouraging.  It  is  true  enough  that 
the  capable  man  or  woman  will  often,  if  not  always, 
find  a  field  of  labor  that  is  either  fairly  or  highly 
satisfactory  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view;  but 
that,  after  all,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  re¬ 
alization  of  an  artist’s  needs.  To  teach  seven  hours 
each  day,  even  though  the  pecuniary  recompense  be 
comforting,  necessarily  means  the  sacrifice  of  one’s 
highest  ambitions.  To  go  through  a  season  of  oper¬ 
atic  work,  through  the  long  and  toilsome  rehearsals 
and  performances  every  day,  certainly  unfits  the 
player,  both  mentally  and  physically,  for  the  kind 
of  work  which  higher  artistic  development  demands. 
And  to  scrape  one’s  life  away  in  our  theaters  or  in 
the  ball-room,  is  surely  too  wretched  an  existence 
for  any  man  who  has  seriously  studied  his  art  and 
is  justified  in  expecting  at  least  reasonable  reward 
for  his  knowledge  and  his  gifts.  But  what,  we  ask, 
is  a  gifted  young  man  to  do  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions? 

This  is  a  question  which  we  ourselves  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  answering,  and  we  fear  that  all  others  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  seriously  pondered  over  it  and 
tried  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty — we  fear 
that  they,  too,  despair  of  seeing  a  ray  of  light  and 
hope. 

All  this  seems  a  dark  and  hopeless  view  to  take, 
we  readily  admit;  but  the  view  is  the  result  of  cold 
facts  and  wide  experience.  Furthermore,  we  feel 
that  the  expression  of  such  views  is  little  short  of 
a  necessity;  for  if  we  cannot  aid  those  who  seri¬ 
ously  require  assistance,  we  can  at  least  warn  many 
of  what  is  likely  to  befall  them. 

Too  many  young  people  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  music.  They  little  know  the  hardships,  the  mis¬ 
eries  they  are  destined  to  endure.  They  listen  to 
some  great  artist,  they  hear  the  applause  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  they  read  that  fabulous  sums  and  the  world’s 
adulation  are  the  reward  of  artistic  merit;  and,  car¬ 
ried  away  by  all  this,  they  build  castles  in  the  air 
for  a  number  of  years,  dream  that  they,  too,  will 
some  day  agitate  the  musical  world  and  have  show¬ 
ered  upon  them  all  the  gifts  an  admiring  world  has 
to  bestow.  Alas,  for  such  dreams!  How  often  are 
they  realized? 

Our  young  people  should  be  frankly  told  that 
music,  regarded  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  piece  of  business.  Many  are  fitted  for  it  by  na¬ 
ture,  temperament,  and  conditions,  and  would  ut¬ 
terly  fail  were  they  to  choose  the  career  of  a  mer¬ 
chant;  but  the  great  majority  who  devote  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  music  are  wholly  unequal  to 
the  demands  of  the  art — unequal  to  the  sorrows  it 
inflicts  and  its  cruel,  crushing  blows. 
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The  present  writer  recently 
A  WARNING  TO  learned  the  details  of  a  certain 
FIDDLE  LOVERS,  fiddle  transaction  which  he  feels 
more  than  justified  in  publish¬ 
ing  in  these  columns.  Having  taken  the  precaution 
of  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
these  details,  he  unhesitatingly  presents  them  to  his 
readers,  hoping  that  prospective  purchasers  of  fiddles, 
especially  amateurs,  may  thus  receive  a  warning. 


Joseph  Guarnerius  Violin  (Front). 

A  wealthy  amateur,  some  time  ago,  wished  to 
purchase  a  fine  specimen  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Italian  masters.  He  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
the  proud  possessor  of  several  fine  instruments;  but 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  securing  an  exceptionallv 
fine  specimen,  and  was  quite  willing  to  pay  a  large 
sum  for  an  instrument  that  would  satisfy  his  wishes. 
Such  an  instrument  was  one  day  brought  to  him. 
It  was  given  a  most  careful  examination  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent  and  experienced  men  who  were 
wholly  disinterested  in  the  matter,  and  the  general 
verdict  was  to  the  effect  that  the  instillment  in 
question  was  superb  in  every  respect,  and  a  genuine 
Italian  masterpiece  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
The  tone  of  the  instrument  was  compared  with  that 
of  a  number  of  beautiful  violins,  and  was  pronounced 
by  all  who  heard  these  tests,  superior  in  a  marked 
degree.  In  short,  the  prospective  purchaser  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  instrument  and  was  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  it  in  exchange  for  his  check  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to 
get  still  another  opinion — the  opinion  of  the  man 
who  had  sold  him  his  other  instruments.  In  this 
man  he  had  absolute  confidence;  so  he  telegraphed 
him  the  circumstances,  and  postponed  the  purchase 
of  the  instrument  for  several  days.  The  result  was 
as  follows:  The  instrument  was  declared  to  be  in¬ 
ferior;  suspicion  was  cast  on  its  genuineness;  and 
in  the  end,  the  wealthy  fiddle-lover  was  induced  to 
buy  an  instrument  by  the  same  master  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  dealer  brought  along  for  com¬ 
parison. 


THE  ETUDE 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  dealer  was  quite 
within  his  rights  when  he  carried  along  his  owTn  fid¬ 
dle  with  the  hope  of  disposing  of  it;  but  he  was 
guilty  of  the  sharpest  kind  of  practice  when  he  in¬ 
sinuated  that  the  fiddle  on  which  the  amateur  had 
set  his  heart  was  not  genuine.  His  act  was  a  most 
dishonorable  one — indeed  doubly  dishonorable;  for 
not  only  did  he  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
as  an  expert  and  an  honest  man,  but  he  palmed  off 
his  own  instrument  by  misrepresenting  its  compara¬ 
tive  value. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  thoroughly  to  investigate  this  matter,  and 
we  hope  that  the  publication  of  it  will  save  others 
from  being  victimized  by  men  who  pose  as  honorable 
experts. 

*  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
A  SUPERB  to  our  readers  two  pictures  of 

GUARNERIUS.  an  uncommonly  fine  specimen  of 

a  Joseph  (del  Gesu)  Guarnerius. 
The  fortunate  possessor  of  this  instrument  has  been 
at  great  pains  to  supply  us  with  faithful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  violin,  and  our  readers  will  see  for 
themselves  how  well  the  most  important  details  and 
characteristics  of  this  beautiful  Cremona  have  been 
brought  out. 

In  model,  wood,  and  workmanship  this  violin 
is  truly  representative  of  the  great  Joseph’s  art. 
The  f  holes  are  as  fine  as  anything  we  have  ever 
seen;  the  orange  varnish  covering  the  back  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  exquisite. 


Joseph  Guarnerius  Violin  (Back). 


Thanks  to  the  exceptional  skill  of  the  well-known 
maker  and  repairer,  Oswald  A.  Schilbach,  this  in¬ 
strument  is  in  beautiful  condition.  It  is  finely  pre¬ 
served,  never  having  lost  any  wood  nor  suffered 
any  serious  damage. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  such  instruments  in  ex¬ 
istence  to-day — few  that  can  rival  this  Joseph  in 
physical  and  tonal  beauty. 


We  present  on  another  page  our  sixteenth  (16th) 
Annual  Offer  of  Musical  Gifts.  This  list  contains 
about  everything  in  the  music  line  that  is  suitable 
for  Holiday  presents.  In  this  year’s  list  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  novelties;  some  of  last  year’s  list 
have  been  eliminated  entirely.  If,  however,  any  of 
our  subscribers  desire  to  have  the  works  we  have 
eliminated,  they  can  receive  them  at  the  same  price 
they  did  last  year.  A  list  of  these  can  be  had  by 
referring  to  The  Etude  of  last  year.  In  every  case 
cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  order  to  secure 
these  prices.  The  offer  expires  positively  on  Jan¬ 
uary  first.  We  pay  all  transportation  charges  on 
the  list.  Before  making  up  your  Christmas  presents 
for  the  year  do  not  fail  to  examine  this  list  and  see 
what  we  have  that  might  be  suitable. 

*  *  * 

A  Christmas  present  of  13  months  of  The  Etude, 
beginning  with  this  issue  delivered  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  for  every  month  of  1905,  is  an  ideal 
gift,  serving  as  a  constant  reminder. 

*  *  * 

Our  unique  volume  of  children’s  songs,  “Merry 
Songs  for  Little  Folks,”  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
toward  completion.  We  are  positively  promised 
copies  on  December  1st.  As  it  is  the  most  elaborate 
work  we  have  ever  issued,  its  production  has  neces¬ 
sarily  entailed  a  great  amount  of  labor  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned.  The  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
firm  of  art  printers  whose  work  is  second  to  none  in 
America. 

There  are  twenty-two  songs  in  all,  but  the  music 
is  not  crowded,  being  printed  in  large  pages,  each 
page  being  handsomely  illumined  in  three  colors. 
These  songs  are  the  best  of  their  kind  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  suited  to  all  possible  purposes;  the  home, 
the  school,  the  kindergarten.  Copious  directions  are 
given  for  “acting”  these  songs,  also  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tableaux.  The  songs  are  moderate  in  com¬ 
pass,  suited  to  the  child  voice;  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ments  are  effective  and  characteristic.  Mr.  Gardner’s 
verses  are  clever  and  amusing,  Mr.  Gottschalk’s 
music,  melodious  and  sparkling;  Mr.  Uhl’s  drawings 
are  artistic  and  full  of  humor.  For  a  Christmas 
present  to  a  child  nothing  could  well  be  more  appro¬ 
priate. 

This  will,  of  course,  be  the  last  month  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  offer.  If  the  book  is  to  be  sent  by  mail  the 
price  will  be  60  cents;  but  if  it  be  sent  with  other 
goods  by  express,  the  price  will  be  50  cents.  Books 
of  this  character  rarely  retail  for  less  than  $2.00. 

Send  in  your  orders  as  early  as  possible.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  book  is  to  be  ready  December  1st. 
Make  at  least  one  child  happy  by  ordering  a  copy. 

#  *  * 

December,  1904,  to  December,  1905, — 13  issues  of 
The  Etude,  containing  about  600  pages  of  reading, 
and  140  pieces  of  music,  all  for  $1.50.  What  better 
Christmas  present  for  teacher  or  pupil  could  be 
found? 

*  *  * 

The  “Modern  Dance  Album”  is  now  in  press  and 
the  special  offer  is  withdrawn  with  this  issue.  It 
is  a  capital  collection  of  dance  music  suitable  for 
the  ball-room  or  the  home,  containing  two-steps, 
waltzes,  polkas,  schottisches,  redowas,  music  for  the 
“Virginia  Reel,”  and  a  new,  a  very  pretty,  “medley 
quadrille.”  As  the  book  is  suited  to  present-day 
demands  it  is  especially  rich  in  two-steps  and  waltzes. 
Every  number,  however,  is  a  gem.  The  pieces  are  all 
of  recent  publication  and  are  destined  to  continued 
popularity.  It  is  a  well-rounded  collection  and  will 
be  gotten  out  in  handsome  style.  It  is  our  expecta¬ 
tion  that  it  will  prove  equally  successful  with  our 
“First  Dance  Album.”  The  special  advance  price  on 
this  work  is  only  25  cents,  postpaid.  The  offer  will 
be  in  force  only  during  December. 

*  «  • 

A  complete  musical  library  in  itself:  Riemann’s 
“Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Music.”  See  special  of¬ 
fer. 


The  “Juvenile  Duet.  Players,”  is  continued  for  this 
month  only  on  special  offer.  This  work  has  been 
compiled  in  deference  to  a  special  demand  for  four- 
hand  pieces  suitable  for  the  cabinet  organ,  but  no 
less  adapted  for  the  piano.  Many  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  of  the  easier  numbers  of  our  cata¬ 
logue  have  been  especially  arranged  for  this  book.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  ever  issued, 
and  we  can  cordially  commend  it  to  all  in  search  for 
such  a  volume.  The  plates  for  this  book  have  all 
been  made,  and  it  will  go  on  the  press  at  an  early 
date. 

As  usual,  all  the  pieces  will  be  published  sepa¬ 
rately  in  sheet  music,  forming  a  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  catalogue  of  music  suitable  for  the  cab¬ 
inet  organ.  The  special  advance  price  is  25  cents, 
postpaid.  After  this  month  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

ft  ft  ft 

Thirteen  months  for  a  year.  This  December  issue 
delivered  on  Christmas  morning,  in  addition  to  the 
12  issues  of  1905,  will  make  a  gift  acceptable  to  every 
music  lover. 

*  *  * 

The  Musical  Calendar  is  without  doubt  the  most 
popular  gift  we  offer.  The  one  we  have  this  year 
is  different  from  any  previously  offered — an  entirely 
new  departure  in  that  line.  It  is  a  sort  of  open¬ 
work  design,  each  having  a  picture  of  one  of  the  old 
masters,  and  of  his  birthplace,  as  well,  beautifully 
printed  in  colors.  The  calendars  for  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  are  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  face  of  the  card. 

There  are  ten  subjects,  thus  assuring  a  good  assort¬ 
ment.  Very  attractive  looking,  and  a  most  suitable 
gift,  indeed,  for  teachers  to  make  their  pupils. 

The  price  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  10  cents  a 
piece  or  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid  if  cash  accompan¬ 
ies  the  order.  Our  stock  of  10.000  is  all  here  and.  as 
we  anticipate  a  large  sale,  would  suggest  ordering 
early. 

We  also  have  a  limited  supply  of  calendars  similar 
to  those  of  last  year,  which  we  will  sell  at  the  same 
prices  to  those  who  may  desire  them  for  any  special 


purpose. 

ft  ft  ft 

TWO  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFERS. 

Special  List  No.  1 :  $4.50  for  $1.60. 

Merry  Songs  for  Little  Folks . $1.25 

Juvenile  Duet  Players  . 50 

Modern  Dance  Album  . 50 

Childhood  Days  (four  hands)  .  1.00 

Impressions  of  the  Heart . 75 

Musical  Pictures  . 50 

Special  List  No.  2:  $5.50  for  $2.75. 

Seven  Memory  Songs  . $1.25 

The  Organ  Player  .  1.50 

Elite  Songs  and  Ballads  .  1.00 

Two  Pianists  (four  hands)  .  1.00 

Standard  Songs  and  Ballads . 75 


The  above  lists  include  our  newest  and  best  col¬ 
lections,  the  first  being  suitable  for  young  pupils, 
while  the  second  will  be  found  very  desirable  for 
teachers  and  advanced  students.  The  special  prices 
include  express  charges  if  cash  accompanies  the  or¬ 
der,  otherwise  transportation  is  additional. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  offtyrs  that  we  have  to 
make  at  Christmas  time  is  the  “Petit  Library”  of 
Musicians.  This  is  a  complete  musical  library  in  it¬ 
self,  containing  a  full  biography  and  a  list  of  the 
works  of  the  following  masters:  Haydn,  Handel, 
Weber,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wag¬ 
ner,  and  Mozart. 

The  form  of  these  volumes  is  small,  about  3  by  4 
inches.  They  are  bound  in  cloth  and  are  excellent 
little  biographies  in  every  way.  During  the  holidays 
we  will  sell  them  for  25  cents  a  single  volume  and 
pay  the  postage.  We  also  have  the  complete  set  put 
up  in  boxes  for  $2.00.  This  offer,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  is  good  only  until  the  first  of  January. 

ft  ft  ft 

Teachers  who  may  wish  to  make  a  present  of 
some  work  in  musical  literature  are  reminded  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  “Musical  Essays,”  selected 
from  The  Etude,  and  published  in  book  form,  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  comprehensive  work  on  all  the  important 
questions  connected  with  the  teaching  and  study  of 
music.  It  contains  the  best  thought  of  The  Etude 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  forms  a  most  valuable 
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work  of  reference.  It  is  large  octavo  in  form  and 
retails  for  $2.00.  The  special  price  for  the  Holidays 
is  $1.00.  Last  year  hundreds  of  copies  of  this  work 
were  sold  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

ft  ft  ft 

Christmas  gift  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Etude  will  include  a  December  Holiday  Number  free, 
delivered  on  the  morning  of  December  25th. 

*  *  * 

As  a  suggestion  for  a  Christmas  gift  from  a  class 
to  its  teacher,  we  could  mention  the  “Encyclopedia 
of  Music  and  Musicians,”  by  Riemann.  This  is  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  encyclopedia  published. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  published  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  and  it  is  exceedingly  cheap  for  its  value.  The 
holiday  price  for  the  month  of  December,  prepaid  to 
any  place,  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  is  $2.75. 

ft  ft  ft 

What  better  or  more  lasting  Christmas  present 
for  your  teacher  or  your  pupil,  or  for  any  of  your 
friends  who  play  the  piano  or  sing,  than  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Etude? 

We  promise  the  next  volume  will  surpass  anything 
that  we  have  ever  printed.  If  any  one  desires  to 
give  The  Etude  as  a  Christmas  present,  we  will 
send  this  December  holiday  issue  so  as  to  reach  the 
desired  location  on  Christmas  morning.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  12  months  of  1905,  13  months  in  all, 
for  $1.50.  All  premiums  and  offers  remain  the  same. 

ft  ft  * 

A  subscription  to  The  Etude  given  as  a  Christ 
inas  present  will  include  this  issue  delivered  on 
Christmas  morning,  in  addition  to  the  12  issues  of 
1905. 

*  *  * 

“Santa  Claus’  Party”  is  the  title  of  a  short 
Christmas  cantata  which  can  be  given  as  part  of  a 
holiday  program.  The  libretto  is  by  William  H. 
Gardner,  the  music  by  Louis  F.  Gottschalk.  This 
piece  is  suitable  for  a  Sunday  school  or  day  school 
entertainment  or  it  may  even  be  performed  at  home. 
It  requires  no  scenery  and  the  costuming  is  simple 
and  easily  gotten  up.  If  desired  it  may  be  given  in 
more  elaborate  style  with  scenery  and  special  cos¬ 
tumes.  A  piano  or  organ  accompaniment  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  The  songs  are  very  pretty,  although  easy 
and  well  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  voice. 
Complete  directions  are  given  for  the  performance, 
which  should  prove  highly  entertaining.  The  dia¬ 
logue  is  bright,  witty,  and  easily  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory.  The  various  characters  (boys  and  girls  ranging 
in  age  from  7  to  16  years,  two  grown  persons)  are 
ten  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  chorus.  There  are 
six  musical  numbers  in  addition  to  the  dialogue. 
Those  in  search  of  a  lively,  interesting  Christmas  en¬ 
tertainment  cannot  do  better  than  put  this  cantata 
in  rehearsal.  Price,  10  cents  each,  or  $1.00  per  dozen, 
postpaid. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  most  complete  one-volume  encyclopedia  of 
music:  Riemann’s.  See  Premium  List. 

*  *  * 

Our  Supplement:  The  picture  by  Balestrieri, 
from  which  the  supplement  to  this  issue  was  made, 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  power  of  music  upon  those 
Who  follow  art  in  a  different  channel.  The  scene  is 
an  artist’s  studio  in  Paris,  the  light  streaming  in 
from  the  usual  skylight  above.  Everything  denotes 
that  spirit  which  sacrifices  for  Art,  which  values  it 
high  above  mere  personal  comfort.  Many  of  the 
greatest  artists,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well 
as  music,  passed  their  early  days  in  such  simple  sur 
roundings,  content  to  study  and  to  work  until  mas¬ 
tership  followed  the  apprentice  days.  Mr.  Theodore 
Stearns,  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  European  capitals,  has  written  for  The  Etude 
a  vivid  picture  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  art  student  in  Paris  which  admirably  accom¬ 
panies  and  explains  this  picture.  The  old  violinist  is 
playing  the  celebrated  “Kreutzer”  Sonata,  according 
to  Mr.  Stearns’  conception)  and  this  work,  which  has 
held  enthralled  so  many  a  hearer,  also  weaves  its 
spell  on  those  present  m  the  Paris  studio.  See  page 
495. 

In  framing  this  picture  we  suggest  that  the  frame 
be  brought  up  close,  not  showing  any  white  arofind  it. 

ft  *  ft 

The  Etude  for  January  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  Frederic  Chopin  and  his  works.  Articles 
will  be  contributed  by  E.  B.  Perry,  Constantin  von 
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Sternberg,  W.  J.  Henderson,  Dr.  Clarke,  Emil  Lie- 
bling,  Edward  Hale,  Isidor  Philipp,  Mary  Venable, 
A.  L.  Manchester,  and  E.  B.  Hill,  and  will  cover  the 
important  phases  of  the  subject.  The  high  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  previous  composers’  numbers  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  this  Chopin  number.  In 
connection  with  this .  issue  we  shall  have  a  picture 
supplement,  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  “Death 
of  Chopin,”  printed  in  a  fine  art  style  and  forming  a 
most  worthy  and  interesting  addition  to  the  series  of 
pictures  of  musical  subjects  which  The  Etude  has 
given  to  its  readers  previously. 

ft  ft  ft 

Your  last  year's  Etudes  will  obtain  permanent 
value,  or,  at  least,  more  permanent  value,  if  they  are 
bound  together.  We  sell  a  strong  binder,  made  es¬ 
pecially  to  take  12  issues,  for  $1.00. 

ft  ft  ft 

There  is  a  Christmas  present  par  excellence  which 
we  have  not  offered  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  We 
want  to  make  special  mention  of  it  this  year.  It  is 
the  set  of  books  called  “The  Musician,”  by  Ridley 
Prentice.  This  work  is  in  six  volumes,  and  is  deserv- 
ing  of  wide  popularity,  and  is  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  published. 

It  contains  analyses  of  compositions  of  a  standard 
order.  Volume  I  contains  the  easiest  pieces  bv 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Reinecke,  etc., 
and  the  analysis  of  each  piece  is  quite  complete.  The 
structural  analysis  is  particularly  fine.  If  there  are 
any  stories  connected  with  the  compositions,  they 
are  given.  The  entire  work  is  graded. 

The  offer  that  we  will  make  this  year  will  he  quite 
tempting.  The  retail  price  of  each  volume  is  75 
cents.  We  will  send  separate  volumes  for  30  cents 
during  this  month,  or  the  entire  work  for  $1.50,  post¬ 
paid.  You  will  never  regret  having  this  work  in 
your  library.  It  will  be  of  great  aid  to  teachers  in 
giving  instructions,  as  the  information  given  is  most 
helpful.  Mr.  Ridley  Prentice  is  one  of  England’s  fore¬ 
most  musicians. 

ft  ft  ft 

A  useful  gift  for  a  teacher:  Riemann's  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  Music  and  Musicians.”  Holiday  Price,  $2.75, 
postpaid. 

ft  ft  ft 

To  insure  timely  delivery  of  goods  ordered  from 
us  at  this  season  we  wish  to  impress  our  customers 
with  the  fact  that  durinu  December  it  is  highly  ad¬ 
visable  to  send  all  orders  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

We  are  able  to  handle  an  immense  number  of  or¬ 
ders,  and  customers  can  depend  upon  the  utmost 
promptness  on  our  part,  but  due  allowance  should 
always  be  made  for  the  congested  condition  of  the 
mails  at  this  season  and  the  possible  delays  inci¬ 
dental  thereto. 

Early  ordering  is  recommended  at  all  times,  but  is 
particularly  worthy  of  observance  in  connection  with 
our.  Holiday  Offer. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  most  up-to-date  musical  dictionary  and  en¬ 
cyclopedia:  Riemann’s.  Holiday  Price,  only  $2.75, 
postpaid. 

*  *  » 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  more 
literature  published  and  sold  in  the  shape  of  monthly 
periodicals  than  during  a  great  many  previous  years 
combined.  They  have  been  what  the  subscription 
people  term  “combination  years,"  where  a  person  was 
subscribing  for  one  magazine,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
very  low  combination  price,  has  been  induced  to 
take  more  than  one,  the  other  magazines  along  differ 
ent  lines  from  the  first  choice.  A  very  satisfactory 
and  advantageous  arrangement  for  all. 

This  journal  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
leading  periodicals  in  each  line,  and  during  the  coin¬ 
ing  subscription  season,  we  are  able  to  offer  as  good 
a  price  as  you  can  obtain  through  any  subscription 
agency  or  through  any  other  source.  A  detailed  list 
will  be  found  among  the  advertisements  in  this  issue. 
Some  of  the  best  offers  which  we  make  are: — 

The  Etude  and  The  Booklover’s  Mpgazinc  for  $3  25. 

The  Etude  and  The  Pictorial  Review ,  a  leading 
fashion  journal,  for  $1.85. 

The  Etude  and  The  Women’s  Home  Companion,  a 
journal  similar  to  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  for 
$2.10. 

Success  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  above  for  50 
cents  additional. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  offer  that  we  can 
make  would  be  The  Etude,  Success,  and  Harper’ ; 
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Bazar  for  $2.50,  with  an  alternative  in  the  place  of 
Harper's  Bazar  of  either  The  Cosmopolitan,  Pear¬ 
son’s  Magazine,  or  Good  Housekeeping. 

If  you  desire  the  best  reading  matter,  and  plenty 
of  it,  for  everyone  in  your  home,  or  for  your  studio 
table,  we  would  suggest  The  Etude,  Harper’s  Bazar, 
Review  of  Reviews,  Success,  and  The  Boolclover’s 
Magazine, — $10.50  worth  of  the  best  periodicals  of 
the  day  for  $5.75.  The  journals  can  be  sent  to  dif¬ 
ferent  addresses. 

*  *  * 

Musical  History,  Biography,  Theory,  etc.,  in  Bie- 
mann’s  Dictionary.  For  4  new  subscriptions. 

*  *  * 

A  gbeat  number  of  our  subscriptions  expire  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months,  as  many  perhaps  as  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  together.  We  would  ask  all  of 
our  subscribers  to  examine  the  premium  list,  which 
we  print  almost  entire,  in  this  issue  of  The  Etude. 
With  little  or  no  effort  it  is  possible  for  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  to  send  us  at  least  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  from  among  their  musical  friends. 

The  Etude  for  1905  we  will  guarantee  to  surpass 
any  volume  which  we  have  ever  issued  hitherto,  both 
in  size  and  attractiveness.  The  music  alone  in  1‘2 
months  is  worth  more  than  $40.00,  if  purchased  at 
the  retail  price.  Every  issue  contains  something  for 
every  class  of  musical  people,  piano  duets  and  solos 
in  various  degrees  of  difficulty  and  songs  in  various 
keys. 

We  give  the  very  best  value  in  premiums  that  we 
can  possibly  afford.  We  feel  that  the  interest  which 
our  subscribers  show  in  The  Etude  and  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  musical  culture  should  be  paid  for  at  the  high¬ 
est  price.  We  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  new 
plans,  ideas,  and  premiums  to  aid  our  subscribers 
in  inducing  their  pupils  and  musical  acquaintances 
to  subscribe.  We  have  a  new  plan  which  we  should 
like  to  send  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  it.  It  will  interest  particularly  those 
who  have  not  solicited  subscriptions  from  their 
friends  heretofore.  It  will  also  be  no  less  interesting 
to  those  who  have  done  something  in  this  line.  Ex¬ 
amine  our  premium  list  in  this  issue,  and  see  if  you 
are  not  interested. 

*  *  * 

Our  calendars  make  beautiful  and  appropriate 
gifts  for  teachers  to  distribute  among  their  pupils. 

*  *  * 

Ox  another  page,  among  the  advertisements  of  this 
issue,  will  be  found  a  selected  list  of  the  publications 
of  this  house:  Gifts  for  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  Lovers 
of  Music.  This  list  consists  of  the  choice  books 
on  our  catalogue,  musical  literature,  collections  of 
piano  and  vocal  music,  the  most  appropriate  articles 
for  Christmas  gifts,  at  prices  less  than  these  articles 
are  sold  for  during  the  balance  of  the  year  and  in 
addition  are  delivered  to  any  point  in  United  States 
and  Canada  free  of  charge.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  and  must  not  be  sent  later  than  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1904. 

*  *  * 

We  imported  the  calendars  in  plenty  of  time,  but 
the  fact  of  their  being  imported  will  suggest  to  our 
patrons  the  advisability  of  sending  orders  early. 

*  *  * 

There  has  grown  about  The  Etude,  the  result 
of  careful  attention  to  every  detail,  of  the  intelligent 
serving  of  musical  people’s  needs,  the  largest,  most 
complete,  and  quickest  mail-order  music-supply  house 
in  this  country.  The  methods  of  this  house  and  its 
publications  have  been  followed  by  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  in  the  United  States.  It  is  our  aim  to 
attend  to  every  order  the  day  it  is  received,  and  to 
be  as  accurate  in  the  filling  of  the  order  as  intelli¬ 
gent.  experienced  clerks  render  possible. 

Our  terms  are  liberal,  our  discounts  large,  and, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  our  publications 
are  second  to  none.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  our  complete  line  of  catalogues  and  learn 
more  about  the  methods  by  which  we  are  trying  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  music  teacher. 

*  *  * 

The  calendars  this  year  are  the  finest  we  have  ever 
offered. 

*  *  * 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  15  vocal  collections.  We 
are  overstocked  on  these  particular  ones  and,  this 
being  the  season  when  our  musical  friends  are  look¬ 
ing  for  suitable  Holiday  Gifts,  we  will  give  them  an 
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advantage  by  offering  any  5  they  may  select  for 
$1.00,  postpaid,  cash  with  order.  These  volumes  will 
average  $1.00  apiece.  There  is  a  limited  number  only 
and  it  is  best  to  name  0  or  7  as  choice,  for  fear  some 
may  be  exhausted  before  your  order  arrives. 

E.  N.  Anderson,  Op.  6,  Six  Lyrics.  Herbert  Bed¬ 
ford,  April  Songs.  Charles  Braun,  Album  of  Six 
Songs.  H.  A.  J.  Campbell,  Op.  5,  Album  of  Six 
Songs.  George  H.  Clutsam,  Op.  1,  Six  Songs.  Ernest 
Ford,  Album  of  Six  Songs.  Arthur  Hervey,  Twelve 
Songs,  of  Heine.  H.  Hofmann,  Op.  104,  Five  Songs 
for  Solo  Voice.  F.  Pascal,  Twelve  Songs.  Walter 
l’etzet,  Op.  3,  SLx  Songs.  Benno  Schijnberger,  Op.  G, 
Album  of  Six  Songs,  High  or  Low  Voice.  Arthur 
Somervell,  Four  Songs  of  Innocence.  Joseph  S. 
Ward,  The  Love  Legend.  Marie  Wurm,  Liebeslieder. 
*  *  * 

The  musical  calendars  are  from  Niirnberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  which  is  sufficient  recommendation  for  their 
artistic  appearance. 

*  *  * 

The  following  is  a  good  list 
CHRISTMAS  SONGS  of  Christmas  music  which  will 
AND  ANTHEMS.  be  welcome  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Sample  copies  will  be 
sent  “On  Sale”  to  those  who  have  open  accounts  with 
us.  To  those  who  have  no  open  account  the  usual 
deduction  to  choirs  and  profession  will  be  given. 

Christmas  Songs. 


Bells  of  Bethlehem.  Tracy.  High  and  Low  (Violin 

or  ’Cello  obligato,  10  cents) . $0.50 

Christmas  Morn  Hath  Dawned  Again.  Wooler.  High 

or  Low  . 50 

Heralds  of  Heaven.  Schnecker.  Violin  Obligato.  High 

or  Low  . 60 

Before  the  Shepherds  Came.  Sudds.  Violin  or  ’Cello 

Oblig.  Med . 50 

While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocks.  Gilchrist 

High  . 60 

The  Glorious  Morn.  Neidlinger.  High,  Medium,  or 

Low  . 60 

When  Heaven  Sang  to  Earth.  Parker.  High,  Medium, 

or  Low  . 75 

The  Christ  is  Born  To-day.  Louis.  Medium . 35 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear.  Lansing.  High . 50 

The  Wondrous  Story.  Lemmel.  Medium . 60 

A  Little  Christmas  Song.  Solo  for  Mezzo  Soprano,  with 

Baritone  or  tenor  ad  lib . ’. . 15 

Wake  and  Sing,  Good  Christians.  Salter.  High  or  Low  .50 

Christmas  Song.  Adam.  Medium  . 30 

Star  of  Peace.  Parker.  High,  Medium,  or  Low . 60 

Glory  to  God.  Rotoli.  High,  Medium,  or  Low . 75 

Away  in  a  Manger  (Carol).  Anderson . 30 

Anthems  for  Christmas. 

Unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.  Watson  . $0.15 

Star  of  Bethlehem.  S.  Adams . :...  .20 

Golden  Star.  Scott  . 15 

There  were  Shepherds.  Macdougall  . 15 

There  were  Shepherds.  Gaul  . 16 

While  Shepherds  Watched.  Goodrich  . 15 

There  was  Joy  in  Heaven.  Smart-Smith . 15 

Star  of  Peace.  Parker  . 15 

There  were  Shepherds.  Wright  . 12 

Let  us  Now  Go  Even  unto  Bethlehem.  Steane . 12 

Behold,  I  Bring  you  Good  Tidings.  Berridge  . 15 

There  were  Shepherds.  Chase  . 16 

Through  the  Still  Air.  Allen  . 15 

Glory  to  God.  Rotoli  . 20 

Ring  the  Bells  of  Christmas.  Loud . .• . 15 

Sing,  O  Heavens.  Tours  . 10 

While  Shepherds  Watched.  Best  . 08 

Behold,  I  Bring  you  Good  Tidings.  Crament . 15 

There  was  Joy  in  Heaven.  Duet.  Smart . 08 

It  Came  upon  a  Midnight  Clear.  Sullivan . 08 

There  were  Shepherds.  Ambrose  . 15 


Carols. 


In  the  Vineyard.  Scott  . . . $0.05 

Child  Jesus  Came.  Scott  . 05 

O’er  Bethlehem’s  Hills.  Scott  . 05 

Bethlehem’s  Plains.  Wodell  . 10 

Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.  Wilbur  . 05 


*  *  * 

The  “Music  in  this  Issue”  is  of  a  character  suited 
to  the  season,  varied  in  interest  and  ranging  in  grade 
from  easy  to  difficult.  The  number  of  pages  has 
been  increased  to  twenty-eight  and  there  are,  in  all, 
ten  pieces,- — a  goodly  collection  of  music. 

The  heaviest  number  is  the  “Soiree  de  Vienne,”  by 
Liszt.  This  piece  is  a  brilliant  paraphrase  of  some 
of  Schubert’s  loveliest  waltz  melodies,  the  themes 
being  extracted  from  several  sets.  Next  in  point 
of  difficulty  is  Gottschalk’s  “Marche  de  Nuit,”  a 
drawing  room  piece  par  excellence.  It  is  one  of  this 
popular  pianist’s  most  poetic  fancies. 

Schumann’s  “Schlummerlied”  is  a  classic  gem,  a 
lovely  melody  with  a  highly  characteristic  accompani¬ 
ment.  “Enchantment,”  “Valse  Impromptu,”  by  Mor¬ 
rill,  is  a  showy  waltz  movement  in  modern  style, 
sonorous  and  brilliant,  with  well-defined  melodies, 
all  lying  nicely  under  the  hands.  Engelmann’s  “Dia¬ 
mond  Medal”  is  a  rousing  march  and  two-step,  full 
of  holiday  spirit, — one  of  his  best.  The  four-hand 
piece  is  Teilmann’s  “Festival  March,”  a  pompous  pro¬ 
cessional:  a  well-arranged,  exceedingly  effective  duet, 
suitable  for  exhibition  or  marching  purposes.  Queclc- 
enberg’s  “Love’s-  Longing”  is  a  parlor  piece,  with  an 
expressive  melody  and  smooth  harmonies,  which  will 


be  well  liked  by  many  players.  The  “Pink  Domino” 
Waltz”  is  a  very  easy  piece  from  the  popular  set 
entitled  “The  Fancy  Dress  Ball.”  This  set  also  con¬ 
tains  “The  Young  Marshall,”  which  has  met  with 
much  favor.  Tracy’s  “Bells  of  Bethlehem”  is  a  new 
Christmas  song  especially  suited  for  church  use.  The 
obligato  violin  and  ’cello  parts,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  are  highly  effective  and  will  add  much  in 
public  performance.  This  song,  however,  is  complete 
with  piano  or  organ  accompaniment,  and  should 
prove  acceptable  either  for  church  or  home.  Jude’s 
"Bells  of  Seville”  is  the  work  of  a  sterling  English 
composer.  It  appears  in  a  newly  revised  edition 
which  should  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  any  teacher  or  singer. 


SPECIAL,® 

<$^jOTICES 

Special  Notices  are  inserted  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
word,  cash  with  order.  Do  not  have  replies  directed  to  this 
office. 


GRAND  PRIZE  AT  WORLD’S  FAIR  GOES  TO  WALTER 
Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  St.  Louis,  Oct.  22. — The  Grand  Prize 
for  superiority  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  preparations  goes 
to  the  famous  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.  This  is  the  highest  award  ever  given  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Company  was  established  in  1780,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  43  awards  from  the  great  expositions  in  Europe  and 
America. 


PIANO  PLAYERS,  TUNE  YOUR  OWN  PIANO.  COM- 
plete  method  $1.  Particulars  free.  Address  Professor  Kle- 
gin.  Independence,  Iowa. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  PORTRAIT  OF  ANTONIN  DVORAK, 
a  fine  photogravure  on  Japanese  vellum,  send  stamp  and 
your  address  to  the  "Musical  Profession,”  11  West  22d 
St.,  New  York 


WANTED— POSITION  IN  SEMINARY  OR  SCHOOL  OF 
Music  as  teacher  of  piano  and  (Pipe)  organ.  Eight  years’ 
experience  teaching.  Reference  and  credentials  from  both 
American  and  European  artists.  J.  Frank  Frysinger,  Lock 
box  31,  Hanover,  Pa. 


STEP  BY  STEP— IN  ANOTHER  COLUMN  WILL  BE 
found  an  advertisement  for  a  new  Text-book  for  Piano 
Teachers  by  A.  K.  Virgil.  The  aim  is  to  place  before 
teachers  a  systematic  course  in  the  training  of  pupils, 
first  to  think  and  act,  and  later  to  feel. 


E.  T.  PAULL  MUSIC  COMPANY'S  NEW  MARCH— “THE 
Circus  Parade” — which  was  placed  on  the  market  October 
1st — is  having  a  tremendous  sale.  Eighty  thousand  copies 
of  this  piece  has  been  printed.  E.  T.  Pauli’s  march  com¬ 
positions  are  all  splendid  sellers,  giving  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all.  Teachers  and  others  who  use  a  good  grade 
of  march  music  in  their  work,  send  15  cents  and  mention 
The  Etude  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  his  new  march, 
"The  Circus  Parade.”  See  half  column  "ad”  in  this  issue 
of  E.  T.  Pauli  Music  Company  for  their  address  and  special 
offers. 


LIFE  SCIENCE,  ADVERTISED  OCTOBER,  HEREAF- 
ter  $12.00  cash,  or  $1.00  for  any  four  books.  Madame  A. 
Pupin,  Station  O,  New  York. 


GIRLS!  A  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  YOU  IN  SPITE 
of  limited  means.  For  particulars  address,  enclosing 
stamp,  Madame  A.  Pupin,  Station  O,  New  York. 


THE  “WESTERN  CONSERVATORY  PIANO  ENSEM- 
ble  Club”  is  a  new  organization  in  Chicago  for  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  ensemble  music  especially  arranged  for  sixteen 
hands  on  four  pianos.  The  club  is  under  the  personal  di¬ 
rection  of  Pres.  E.  H.  Scott  of  the  Western  Conservatory. 


NEW  TEACHING  PIECES  BY  EMINENT  WRITERS— 
“Twelve  Melodious  and  Instructive  Tone  Pictures,”  in  first 
grade,  by  Carl  Wilhelm  Kern.  "Juvenile  Matinee,”  four 
little  gems  in  second  grade,  by  Charles  Wallace.  "Six  Lit¬ 
tle  Water  Scenes,”  in  second  grade,  by  Kern.  “Zephyrs 
from  the  Gulf,”  six  sketches  in  first  and  second  grades, 
by  Pauline  Story.  “Echoes  from  Melody  Hall,”  four  melo¬ 
dious  compositions,  third  grade,  by  Wallace.  For  sale  by 
Theodore  Presser  and  all  large  dealers. 


GREATEST  SELLERS— “HERMOSILLO,”  INTERMEZZO 
Mexicans.  “Favorite,”  march  Mexicans.  “La  Bella  Ta- 
gala,”  intermezzo  Habanera.  “Southern  Cross”  waltz  and 
La  Golondrina  Fantasia  by  Hickle.  For  sale  by  Theodore 
Presser  and  all  large  dealers. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 38  COPIES  COWEN’S  “ROSE 
Maiden”;  41  copies  Gaul’s  “Joan  of  Arc.”  C.  W.  Best, 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 


MANY  A  MAN  WASTES  HALF  HIS  LIFE— 
trying  to  find  “his  place”  in  the  world.  If  his  place  could 
be  unerringly  pointed  out  to  him  at  the  start  he  would 
achieve  fame  while  yet  in  his  teens.  The  Pointer  on  the 
Ball-Bearing  Densmore  Typewriter  points  out  the  place 
to  the  operator  and  saves  many  minutes  every  day.  Those 
minutes  are  costing  you  money,  and  the  time  saved  by 
this  “pointer"  alone  will  pay  for  a  new  typewriter.  See 
my  ad.  in  this  issue  and  write  for  Catalogue.  H.  De  Armitt 
Jacobs,  Ill  So.  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  OF 
America,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Jeannette  Thurber  in  1S85.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Free  Scholarships  are  now  vacant  and  will  be 
open  for  competition  during  the  coming  winter.  This  will 
no  doubt  be  of  considerable  interest  to  many.  For  particu¬ 
lars  see  their  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
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I  have  received  “Childhood  Days”  by  Harthan,  and  find 
it  very  helpful,  especially  with  my  kindergarten  pupils. — 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Thomson. 

The  absence  of  “padding”  in  “The  Organ  Player"  is  re¬ 
freshing.  The  general  makeup  of  the  book  has  surprised 
me. — Herbert  W.  Stirling. 

I  have  received  “Eight  Measure  Studies,”  by  Rolling, 
and  have  tried  them  for  a  month  with  two  pupils  of  differ¬ 
ent  temperaments.  They  give  satisfaction,  being  tech 
nieally  useful  and  sufficiently  musical  to  attract  study.— 
s.  a.  Wolff. 

I  have  received  “The  Organ  Player,”  by  Orem,  and  have 
used  it  at  every  service  since.  It  is  a  good  selection  of 
organ  music. — S.  A.  Wolff. 

I  think  there  is  no  musical  magazine  equal  to  The 
Etude. — Blanche  Messick. 

I  would  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without  The 
Etude.  We  are  several  hundred  miles  from  any  large 
city,  and  I  more  than  appreciate  The  Etude  for  that 
reason  if  for  no  other.  It  keeps  one  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  music 
teachers  in  this  little  place,  and  I  hope  they  all  read  The 
Etude  as  thoroughly  as  I  do. — Mrs.  N.  M.  Perkins. 

I  am  using  “Eight  Measure  Studies,”  by  Koelling,  and 
find  them  to  be  very  useful  jn  developing  sight-reading  and 
technic. — Ray  Henderson. 

I  did  this  little  bit  of  work  of  getting  subscriptions  for 
The  Etude,  rot  from  a  mercenary  standpoint,  but 
simply  because  The  Etude  is  such  a  companion  to  me 
that  I  was  sure  it  would  interest  and  benefit  some  of  my 
friends;  and  I  felt  that  once  they  subscribed  for  it  for 
a  year  they  would  not  be  without  it  in  their  homes. — Miss 
E.  Luitmire. 

I  find  The  Etude  very  valuable.  The  music  alone  in 
one  copy  is  worth  the  year’s  subscription. — Hortense  Ward- 
man. 

I  consider  The  Etude  the  finest  musical  journal  pub¬ 
lished  and  always  look  forward  to  its  coming  with  much 
pleasure. — Mrs.  John  E.  Baker. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  “Methodical  Sight  Sing¬ 
ing.” — Clara  M.  Hayes. 

I  would  say  regarding  “The  Organ  Player”  that  it  is 
one  of  the  happiest  collections  of  music  I  have  yet  seen, 
bringing  together  as  it  does  so  many  of  the  old  familiar 
organ  numbers.— M.  H.  Dewey. 

Your  publications  are  very  good.  I  do  not  think  there 
have  ever  been  any  mistakes  in  orders,  and  I  have  dealt 
with  you  for  a  number  of  years. — Mrs.'  Ada  R.  Emery. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  also  to  a  number  of  other  musical  journals.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  The  Etude  ranks  highest  of 
them  all  in  my  estimation.  I  find  in  it  very  many  beauti¬ 
ful  instrumental  pieces  and  songs  and  valuable  reading 
matter.  I  have  used  many  of  the  pieces  for  my  pupils.— 
Harriet  E.  Folds. 

Your  firm  always  fills  all  my  orders  promptly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  and  I  can  highly  recommend  you  to  all. — Katherine 
C.  Bingley. 

I  have  always  found  you  the  most  obliging  dealers  in 
music. — Mrs.  Thomas  Thersey. 

My  pupils  like  your  books  and  sheet  music,  and  we  will 
deal  mostly  with  your  house. — Mrs.  A.  R.  Brewer. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  music  I  have  received  from 
you.  I  prefer  the  “Presser  Edition”  to  any  other  I  have 
seen. — Miss  Shaw  Hall. 

You  fill  your  orders  more  promptly  than  any  house  I 
ever  ordered  from. — Miss  J.  Yarbrough. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  music  you  send,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  you  fill  orders. — Miss  Hattie 
Gaston. 

We  have  been  having  The  Etude  in  our  home  so  many 
years  that  without  it  we  feel  we  have  lost  a  companion. — 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Finkett. 

I  am  becoming  very  much  interested  in  The  Etude 
and  hope  to  secure  a  new  subscriber  or  two. — Lula  Fuguay. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  all  the  Special  Offers  received 
up  to  this  time. — Miss  Eva  Wilkerson. 

I  am  speaking  to  my  pupils  and  others  about  the  good 
work  The  Etude  is  doing.  We  enjoy  it  very  much  and 
look  forward  to  receiving  it  each  month. — Win.  Rees. 

I  consider  the  Student’s  edition  of  Clark’s  “Musical 
Dictionary”  an  excellent  little  book  for  the  price,  and 
find  it  quite  useful  in  teaching. — Maud  B.  Walsh. 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper,  The  Etude,  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  find  it  the  most  encouraging  and  instructive 
paper  on  market  to-day,  both  for  the  teacher  and  student 
and  lovers  of  music. — John  W.  Braun. 

Your  promptness  and  care  in  filling  orders  and  your  lib¬ 
eral  terms  are  a  high  recommendation  to  music  buyers.— 
H.  L.  Teetzcl. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  request 
for  “On  Sale”  sheet  music.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  selection. — Miss  F.  O’Ferrall. 

I  consider  The  Etude  a  paying  investment  for  a  teacher 
of  music,  and  my  pupils  enjoy  reading  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
— Erne  L.  Carsley. 

I  received  the  “Etude  School  for  the  Piano”  and  will  say 
that  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  it. — Miss  Evelyn  Heine. 

I  have  used  a  few  dozen  of  the  “First  Parlor  Pieces” 
for  teaching,  and  find  them  excellent. — Mrs.  Jennie  J.  Stof- 

fel. 

The  Etude  easily  awakens  one’s  love  for  music.— Mrs. 
C.  Thomas. 
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(Continued  from  page  50.'/.) 

of  a  thorough  understanding  of  note  values,  and 
suggestions  of  teaching  the  same,  I  would  like  to 
give  my  plan.  It  is  one  which  I  have  found  very 
successful  in  my  teaching.  It  is  original  with  me, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  was  ‘bom  of  necessity.’  The 
results  produced  from  it  were  such  as  to  lead  me 
to  adopt  it  with  all  beginners.  I  draw  a  series  of 
diagrams  like  the  following,  which  graphically  repre¬ 
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sent  the  proportionate  values  of  the  notes.  The 
first  circle  represents  a  whole  note,  the  second  halves 
and  quarters,  the  third,  halves,  quarters,  eighths, 
and  sixteenths.  After  carefully  explaining  the  note 
relationships  from  these,  I  ask  a  series  of  questions, 
such  as:  How  many  halves  in  a  whole?  How  many 
eighths  in  a  half?  A  dotted  quarter  equals  what 
two  notes?  etc.  I  hope  that  this  method  may  be  of 
some  help  to  those  trying  to  teach.” 

Photographs  of  Musicians. 

One  of  our  Round  Table  readers  believes  in  pupils 
becoming  familiar  with  the  faces  of  those  whose 
music  they  are  learning  to  play.  She  writes: — - 

“I  try  in  every  way  to  have  my  pupils  learn  what 
they  can  take  out  in  life  in  their  heads  as  well  as 
in  their  fingers,  and  what  will  be  of  practical  use  to 
them  hereafter.  For  instance,  I  have  twenty  large 
pictures  of  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  etc.,  and  my  pupils 
learn  to  know  them  by  their  photographs  and  to 
correctly  pronounce  all  their  names.  I  also  have 
them  get  little  pocket  dictionaries  and  learn  how  to 
pronounce,  spell,  and  define  the  musical  terms  as  they 
encounter  them  in  their  lessons,  such  as  adagio,  an¬ 
dante,  allegro,  etc.  On  the  walls  of  my  studio  I 
have  a  collection  of  musical  instruments  which  in¬ 
terest  the  pupils  very  much.  Then  occasionally  I 
show  them  my  collection  of  photographs  and  auto¬ 
graphs,  of  which  I  am  naturally  very  careful.” 

The  more  intimate  the  acquaintance  we  can  make 
with  a  person,  the  more  interest  will  we  take  in 
his  work.  It  is  surprising  how  much  more  a  young 
pupil  will  value  a  piece  written  by  some  one  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted.  But  with  the  majority  of 
musicians  and  composers  personal  contact  in  any 
form  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  We  need  to 
make  up  for  this  by  every  means  possible.  Every 
musician  should  get  acquainted  with  his  composers, 
and  know  as  much  about  them  and  their  work  as  is 
possible.  One  can  enter  much  more  into  the  spirit 
of  Beethoven’s  music  after  learning  something  about 
his  life,  his  struggles,  his  ideals,  and  how  he  realized 
them.  After  we  have  learned  to  execute  a  composi¬ 
tion,  then  comes  the  most  important  factor  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  Interpretation  means  realizing  the 
composer's  ideals  and  intentions  when  moved  to 
write  the  composition.  There  should  be  something 
back  of  the  notes  which  every  player  should' try 
to  get  at.  The  players  whose  interpretations  mean 
the  most  to  us,  that  make  the  most  moving  im¬ 
pression  upon  us,  are  the  players  who  can  make  us 
feel  something  of  that  subtle  depth  of  feeling  that 
lies  back  of  the  notes.  Not  necessarily  taking  shape 
in  definite  ideas  or  emotions  that  we  can  cata¬ 
logue  at  will,  but  impressing  us  profoundly  neverthe¬ 
less.  Maturity  of  interpretation,  however,  can  only 
come  from  maturity  of  experience.  The  one  who 
can  express  most  is  the  one  who  has  lived  most,  ft 
is  a  trite  saying  among  musicians,  for  example,  that 
no  one  can  play  Chopin  well  who  has  not  experienced 
some  deep  sorrow.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  a  composer  on  his  own  ground.  Df  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  maturity  of  experience  in 
youth.  This  can  only  be  acquired  by  living,  and 
the  one  whose  nature  is  most  profoundly  and  ■fre¬ 
quently  stirred  will  develop  the  most  rapidly.  Some 
natures  inherit  a  greater  depth  of  feeling  than  others, 
and  these  we  call  more  than  ordinarily  gifted.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  those  with  a  natural  aptitude 
for  a  thing  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  have 
not  been  thus  endowed,  although  by  reason  of  lack 
of  application  and  earnestness  in  study  they  often 
fall  far  short  of  their  less  gifted  associates  in  actual 


attainment.  If  one  is  earnestly  and  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  work,  more  can  be  accomplished  along 
this  line  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Every  nature 
is  capable  of  development;  indeed,  there  is  no  limit 
that  can  be  placed  upon  a  person’s  capabilities.  As¬ 
tonishing  results  have  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  from  the  most  unpromising  material. 
Given  an  earnest  pupil  and  an  earnest  teacher  like 
the  one  that  writes  the  foregoing  letter,  and  a  great 
many  natural  deficiencies  can  be  supplied  to  the 
pupil.  This  work  must  be  pursued  along  the  line 
of  general  culture.  The  first  step  in  developing  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose  is  in  making  the  pupil  feel  what 
this  meant  in  the  composer,  and  that  he  is  not  to 
treat  lightly  what  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
composer.  This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
pupil  making  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  com¬ 
posers  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  in 
most  cases:  by  studying  their  lives.  Read  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  obtained  abo.it  them,  and  especially 
about  the  composition  that  is  being  studied.  The 
photographs  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  are  a 
great  help  in  this,  for  familiarity  with  a  musician’s 
portrait  is  the  next  thing  to  seeing  him  personally. 
Not  only  is  the  photograph  plan  outlined  in  the  let¬ 
ter  a  good  one,  but  it  should  also  be  continued  by 
the  teacher,  as  fast  as  means  will  permit,  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  library  of  standard  biographies  of  musicians, 
and  other  appropriate  musical  books,  and  these  used 
as  a  circulating  library  among  the  pupils.  This  is 
about  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  induced  to 
read,  the  number  of  pupils  who  will  buy  books  be¬ 
ing  comparatively  small. 

In  conclusion  we  have  the  following  letter,  which 
outlines  a  condition  of  affairs  that  should  concern 
every  good  teacher.  How  is  it  going  to  be  possible 
ever  to  remedy  this  evil?  It  has  existed  indefinitely, 
and  apparently  will  continue  so  as  long  as  there  is 
so  large  a  class  of  people  ignorant  of  matters  mu¬ 
sical.  The  root  of  the  trouble  seems  to  lie  with  them. 
How  to  get  at  them  and  show  them  the  truth.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  any  views  on  this  subject? 

The  Need  of  Good  Teachers. 

i 

Many  a  child  whose  talent  for  music  promises 
much  is  barred  forever  from  realizing  his  ambitions 
by  being  under  the  tutelage  of  an  incompetent  in¬ 
structor.  A  conspicuous  factor  in.  this  connection  is 
the  child's  parents,  who  through  a  desire  to  seek 
cheap  priced  instructors,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
yet  unfortunately  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  child’s 
learning.  Many  parents  do  not  interest  themselves 
deeply  enough  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  utility 
and  competence  of  the  instructor  whom  they  aie  ex¬ 
pecting  to  employ.  The  attractive  low  price  and  a 
neighbor’s  recommendation  suffice.  No  greater  mis¬ 
take  than  this  could  be  made.  One  should  be  as 
careful  in  selecting  instructors  as  in  choosing  friends-. 

Glaring  advertisements  sometimes  hypnotize  people 
into  a  false  confidence.  In  some  cities  one  may  see 
bright  electric  illuminated  signs  of  so-called  ‘‘Con¬ 
servatories”  advertising  eight  lessons  for  $1.50,  and 
which  are  a  great  inducement  to  the  uninformed. 
They  attract  the  eye — they  fascinate  the  a  tention — 
for  the  price  just  meets  the  pocket.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  delay  the  study  of  music  than  to  engage  in 
it  under  such  conditions. 

But  after  a  two  years’  period  of  study,  however, 
the  progress  of  the  child  is  inquired  into.  Being 
asked  to  play  a  simple  piece,  a  total  failure  results, 
to  the  sad  disappointment  of  the  parents.  This  dis¬ 
couragement  leads  them  to  be  a  little  more  careful 
regarding  the  next  teacher.  They  anxiously  seek  the 
advice  of  friends.  Another  teacher  is  recommended. 
This  one  criticises  the  methods  of  the  former  in¬ 
structor,  and  plausibly  recommends  his  own.  But 
is  he  really  a  better  instructor?  Does  he  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  will  educate  the  child  to  a  better  stan¬ 
dard  of  work?  Or  is  it  another  case  eff  graft?  Alas, 
it  is  the  same  old  game!  The  child  becomes  a  rag¬ 
time  player  or  abandons  music  entirely  with  neither 
ear  nor  taste  for  it.  Can  this  evil  be  remedied? 

By  publie  exposure  of  these  fraudulent  teachers, 
not  exactly  by  personal  attack,  but  by  judiciously 
and  persistently  warning  the  people  of  this  evil 
through  the  various  educational  journals  much  may 
be  done  to  mitigate  it.  Children  should  be  certain 
of  reaping  benefit  from  the  investment  made  by  their 
parents  in  a  musical  education.  This  cannot  be  the 
ease  until  none  but  competent  teachers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  undertake  the  musical  education  of  the 
young. — Daniel  Bloomfield. 
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Gifts  for  Teachers  and  Lovers  of  Music 


AT  HOLIDAY  PRICES 


These  Low  Prices  are  good  only  until  January  1st.  Cash  must  accompany  all 
Orders  and  the  Prices  Include  Transportation 

The  following  collections  of  music,  handsomely  bound,  books  of  musical  literature  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  and 
those  of  great  intrinsic  value,  are  selected  and  mentioned  here  as  being  especially  suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts 


Retail  Holiday 
price.  price. 

EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY.  “Descriptive  Analyses 

of  Piano  Music,” . $1.50  $1.00 

A  work  for  every  music  lover. 

P.  W.  WODELL.  “Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting,” 

$1.50  $1.00 

"MUSICAL  ESSAYS  in  Art,  Culture,  and  Edu¬ 
cation,”  . $2.00  $1.00 

EDW.  FRANCIS.  “The  Petit  Library”  Life  and 
Works  of  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Mozart,  Wagner. 

9  vols.  in  box, . $3.00  $2.00 

DR.  KARL  MERZ.  “Music  and  Culture,”  $1.75  $1.17 

Practical  essays  on  every  phase  of  musical  work 
and  life  by  one  of  the  worthiest  teachers  of  the  art. 

LOUIS  C.  ELSON.  “European  Reminiscences,”  $1.50  $1.00 

The  result  of  European  trips  by  one  who  has 
both  musical  and  literary  gifts  of  the  highest 
order — witty  and  humorous,  yet  sound,  keen  ob¬ 
servation. 

JOHN  C.  FILLMORE.  “Pianoforte  Music,”  $1.50  $1.00 

Its  history,  in  natural  epochs. 

W.  F.  OATES.  "Anecdotes  of  the  Great  Composers,” 

$1.50  .85 

“Musical  Mosaics,”  ....  $1.50  .85 

Six  hundred  quotations  from  170  authors. 

“In  Praise  of  Music,”  .  .  .  $1.00  .55 

Brief  clear  sayings  of  the  greatest  writers ;  one  for 
each  day  of  the  year. 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS.  “How  to  Understand  Music,” 

2  vols.,  each . $1  50  $1.10 

A  standard  work  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
every  music  student.  Can  be  used  as  lectures. 

The  second  volume  includes  48  programs  for  musi- 
cales. 

“The  Masters  and  their  Music,”  .  $1.50  $1.00 

Seventeen  chapters  on  musical  evenings.  Intended 
principally  for  club  work. 

“Hundred  Years  of  Music  in  America,” 

$6.00  $2.00 

ORGAN  PLAYER,  THE,  Pipe  Organ  Collection, 

$1.50  $1.00 


Retail  Holiday 
price.  price . 

A.  EHRLICH.  “Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past  and 

Present,” . $2.00  $1.34 

Illustrated  with  150  portraits. 

DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN.  “Dictionary  of  Music  and 

Musicians,” . $4.50  $2.75 

Biographical,  historical,  theoretical. 

THOMAS  TAPPER.  “Chats  with  Music  Students,” 

$1.50  $0.90 

“Music  Life  and  How  to  Succeed  in  It,”  1.50  .90 

“Pictures  from  the  Lives  of  the  Great  Com¬ 
posers,  for  Children,”  .  .  .  $1.25  .75 

“Music-Talks  with  Children.”  .  .  1.25  .75 

“First  Studies  in  Music  Biography,”  Illus¬ 
trated . $1.50  $0.90 

A  series  of  books  intended  for  the  student  of  music. 

ALCESTIS . $1.00  .67 

JESSIE  FOTHERGILL.  “1  he  First  Violin,”  $1.00  .50 

Two  delightful  musical  novels. 


METRONOME  w  ith  Bell . $7.50  $3.40 

METRONOME  without  Bell . $5.00  $2.40 

MUSIC  SATCHEL . $1.50  $1.15 

“  “  Lined,  ,  $3.00  $2.25 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS 

“Master  Pieces  for  Piano,” . $1.00  $0.45 

“First  Recital  Pieces,” . 75  .38 

“Parlor  and  School  Marches,” . 75  .38 

“Tranquil  Hours.”  Quiet  Piano  Music, .  1.00  .50 

“Modern  Sonatinas,”  compiled  by  M.  Leefson,... .  100  .50 

“Concert  Duets,” .  1.00  .50 

“The  Lighter  Compositions  of  Chopin,”  with  portrait 

and  biography .  coo  .50 

“Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pieces,” -  1.00  .45 

“Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces,” .  1.00  .45 

Popular  and  classical,  compiled  by  W.  S.  B. 
Mathew'S. 


“Album  of  Miscellaneous  Piano  Compositions,”  by  . 

Edward  Grieg.  With  portrait  and  biography,  1.00  .50 

“Concert  Albums.”  Vol.  I,  Classical;  Vol.  II,  Popular; 


each .  x.oo  .50 

“Modern  Dance  Album,” . 50  .25 

“Two  Pianists.”  Duets, .  1.00  .50 


GIFTS  FOR  PUPILS 


Holiday 
Retail.  Price. 

Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works. 

By  E.  B.  Perry . $1.50  $1.00 

The  Petit  Library.  9  Vols . each,  .35  .25 

Bound  in  Cloth.  Lives  and  Works  of 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Handel,  Haydn, 

Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Weber.  By  Edward  Francis. 


Musical  Calendar  of  Great  Compos- 


ers . 

each, 

.25 

.10 

Musical  Calendar  of  Great  Compos- 

ers, . 

1.00 

Music  Roll, . 

1.00 

.75 

Music  Satchel, . 

1.50 

1.15 

Reward  Cards.  (Set  of  13.)  . 

.50 

.34 

Erasable  Folding  Music  Slate,. 

.40 

.25 

COLLECTIONS 

Juvenile  Duet  Players,  for  Piano  or 

Cabinet  Organ . 

.50 

.25 

Holiday 
Retail.  Price. 

Musical  Pictures  for  Piano  or  Organ, .  .$0.50  $0.25 


The  Duet  Hour.  Easy  Duets .  1.00  .50 

Standard  First  and  Second  Grade 

Pieces .  1.00  .45 

Chopin’s  Complete  Waltzes . 50  .25 

First  Parlor  Pieces  for  Piano . 50  .25 

First  Recital  Pieces  for  Piano, . 75  .38 

Parlor  and  School  Marches  for  Piano,  .75  .38 

24  Pieces  for  Small  Hands.  By  H. 

Engelmann,  . 50  .25 

Children’s  Songs.  By  W.W.  Gilchrist. .  1 .00  .67 

MUSICAL  GAMES 

The  Great  Composers . . . 50  .30 

Musical  Authors, . 35  .20 

Allegrando,  . 50  .30 

Musical  Dominoes . 75  .45 

Elementaire,  . 50  .30 

Triads  or  Chords . 25  .15 


Merry  Song's  for  Little  FolKs,  (illustrated)  $1.25  0.60 

Unique  Children’s  Songs  Including  Actions  and  Tableaux. 


Send  all  orders  to  THEO*  PRESSER 

1712  CHESTNUT  STREET,  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 


A 

Movable 
Bar  Ruler 


7  Useful 
Features 
In  1 


As  a  special  inducement  to  teachers  and  parents  who  desire  to  make  presents  of  our  Rulers,  we  have  reduced  the  price  of 


THE  COOHE-HELLER  COMBINATION 

MUSIC  STAFF  RULER  to 


$1.00 


during  the  month  of  December,  1904,  only. 

Indispensable  for  all  musicians  and  students.  By  means  of  this  ruler  teachers  can  greatly  increase  the  value  of  their  services. 
One  can  make  perfect  music  staves  in  ink  or  pencil  with  great  rapidity  and  as  easily  as  one  can  rule  a  straight  line.  It  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Soon  saves  its  price  in  time  and  money.  Has  a  perfect  practice  register  also.  Start  your  season  right 
by  ordering  one  at  once.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00.  Send  tor  full  descriptive  circular. 

In  ordering  please  mention  advertisement  in  Dec.  “Etude." 


Far  more  usefu!  to  the  average  musician  than  the  metronome. 

THE  COOHE-HELLER  CO.,  708  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TALKS  ON  PIANO  PLAYING. 

(Continued  from  page  4S9J 

using  the  left  hand  freely  and  with  the  necessity  of 
facilitating  its  movements,  wanted  to  favor  the  left 
hand  a  little  by  placing  it  in  front  of  the  C  so  as 
not  to  have  more  than  2 1/2  octaves  at  the  left  while 
there  would  be  3  octaves  on  the  right.  After  the 
keyboard  \tas  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
to  the  treble  and  a  fifth  to  the  bass,  Kalkbrenner 
published  his  method  wherein  he  says  that  one  should 
lie  seated  in  front  of  the  fourth  G,  which  would  place 
more  than  three  and  a  half  octaves  to  the  left  of  the 
player  and  less  than  three  to  his  right.  This  differ¬ 
ence  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  low  fifth  last 
added  was  not  used  in  runs,  but  only  in  octaves  to 
the  bass,  while  the  right  hand  required  great  free¬ 
dom  for  rapidity  of  runs  up  to  the  extreme  of  the 
keyboard.  The  fact  is  that  one  should  sit  at  the 
center  of  the  keyboard.  To  know  exactly  how  to 
place  oneself  is  one  of  the  first  difficulties.  If  the 
matter  is  one  of  playing  “four  hands”  the  interval 
from  C  to  F  will  he  the  part  separating  the  two 
executants.  It  is  clear  then  that  if  the  teacher 
wishes  to  accustom  the  child  to  know  the  correct 
place  to  occupy,  it  is  not  good  to  cause  him  to  play 
one  part  of  a  piece  for  “four  hands”  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  For  the  same  reason  it  would  be  necessary  to 
leam  to  read  simultaneously  the  two  clefs,  G  and  F. 

Position:  How  to  Hold  the  Arm. 

At  the  beginning  it  is  necessary  to  place  all  the 
attention  upon  the  position  of  the  body,  the  arms, 
wrists,  hands  and  fingers  upon  which  depend  agility, 
precision,  resistance,  and  the  quality  of  tone.  The 
arms  should  be  motionless,  very  flexible,  and  fall 
naturally  near  the  body.  The  elbows  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  body,  neither  should  they  be 
pressed  tightly  against  the  body.  The  distance  from 
the  piano  must  he  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
player;  it  should  be  such  that  the  elbows  can  be 
held  slightly  in  front  of  the  body.  The  seat  should 
be  elevated  in  such  a  way  that  the  elbow,  the  wrist, 
and  the  hand,  form  a  straight  line  with  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  between  the  wrist  and  the  hand.  When  the 
hand  is  directed  toward  the  end  of  the  keyboard,  the 
forearm  alone  should  follow,  the  elbow  and  the  upper 
arm  remaining  as  much  as  possible  in  the  position 
indicated  above. 

How  to  Hold  the  Hand.1 

The  hand,  always  quiet  and  always  pliant  (the 
fingers  alone  are  to  be  in  action)  should  be  held  in 
front  of  the  keyboard  in  a  position  such  that  the 
fingers,  in  a  curved  shape,  are  able  to  strike  the  key 
in  the  middle  with  the  fleshy  tip  (le  gras  da  doigt), 
and  not  with  the  nail.  The  hand  should  be  slightly 
inclined  toward  the  thumb  and  in  such  manner  that 
the  fingers  fall  from  the  same  height  upon  the  key¬ 
board.  The  thumb  should  not  reach  further  upon 
the  key  than  the  root  of  the  nail.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  piano  study  (except  in  the  case  of  very 
young  children  from  whom  the  teacher  should  not 
demand  much  effort)  the  attack  should  be  cultivated 
at  all  degrees  of  power  and  softness. 

The  aim  is  to  be  in  a  horizontal  line  at  the  height 
of  the  black  keys.  The  fingers  are  to  be  rounded 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  fleshy  tips  strike  on  the 
key.  Never  play  with  the  edge  of  the  finger.  The 
fingers  are  neither  completely  opened  nor  closed; 
that  is  to  say,  neither  curved  inward  nor  flattened 
out.  There  should  be  a  prehension  of  the  key.  It 
is  rather  the  half  of  the  finger  tip  that  should  touch 
and  bear  upon  the  key.  The  fingers  are  to  he 
rounded;  the  executant  should  have  a  view  of  the 
fingers  beyond  the  inferior  joint;  this  joint  should 
not  make  a  right  angle.  The  hand  is  to  have  a  very 
slight  ascending  inclination  from  the  arm  to  the 
keyboard.  It  should  be  in  perfect  balance  on  the 
keyboard,  not  supporting  itself  except  by  the  half 
of  the  superior  phalanx. 

‘Advice  as  to  the  position  of  the  hand:  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  point  answering  to  the  joint  which 
unites  the  hand  to  the  wrist  is  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  key;  the  hand  will  then  be  able  to  reverse 
itself  in  playing  only  by  means  of  the  “hinge”  of 
the  motionless  wrist;  this  is  what  is  required.  It 
appears  then  that  the  hand  should  never  be  held 
higher  than  the  necessity  of  a  motionless  wrist  per- 
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(Continued  from  page  490.) 
music  ;n  the  community  is  screwed  a  peg  higher; 
for  nothing  does  so  much  to  elevate  taste  and  un¬ 
derstanding  as  the  frequent  hearing  of  the  world’s 
greatest  artists. 

The  Home  Circle. 

After  all,  the  opera  house  and  the  concert  hall 
are  not  the  best  index  of  the  place  music  occupies 
in  American  life  and  culture.  For  that  we  must  go 
to  the  home  circle.  Here  we  find  much  room  for 
improvement.  Perhaps  the  musical  atmosphere  in 
the  average  American  home  is  quite  as  wholesome 
as  in  the  average  French  or  Italian  family,  but 
Germany  is  still  far  ahead  of  us.  A  young  lady 
living  in  a  New  England  town  wrote  me  a  long 
letter,  about  a  year  ago,  to  tell  me  of  her  love  for 
the  best  music,  and  her  difficulty  in  finding  anyone 
to  sympathize  with  her.  Doubtless  many  others, 
especially  in  the  smaller  places,  are  in  the  same 
predicament.  But  they  must  not  despair.  If  they 
are  themselves  good  players  or  singers  they  should 
do  missionary  work  among  their  friends.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  is  contagious,  and  they  will  soon  be  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  sympathetic  listeners.  Music  needs 
missionaries  as  much  as  religion  does. 

Fortunately,  musical  emotion  is  a  relative  matter. 
That  is  to  say,  it  can  be  aroused  by  a  song  sung 
at  home,  or  a  domestic  pianoforte  solo,  or  a  string 
quartet,  as  well  as  by  a  big  orchestra  or  an  opera 
company.  Therein  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  future 
of  music  in  this  country,  as  in  every  other.  The 
most  discouraging  thing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
fact  that  poor  or  mediocre  music  also  is  capable  of 
arousing  emotion  in  many — in  fact,  in  the  majority. 
Here  lies  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  The 
amount  of  w’hat  might  be  called  crude  love  of  music 
in  this  country  is  really  astonishing;  it  betrays 
itself  every  moment  in  the  detestable  whistling  in 
the  streets  and  the  piano  thumping  in  every  other 
house.  If  this  crude  taste  for  tune  can  be  refined — 
and  to  education  nothing  is  impossible — America  may 
•  yet  become  the  most  musical  of  all  countries. 

Music  as  a  Profession. 

The  wider  and  higher  a  place  we  find  for  music 
in  American  life  and  culture,  the  more  will  it  appeal 
as  a  profession  to  both  women  and  men.  Already 
it  affords  a  living  to  tens  of  thousands,  whose  social 
position  is  steadily  rising.  It  seems  as  if  in  music, 
as  in  various  other  employments,  women  were  gradu¬ 
ally  displacing  men,  except  in  the  highest  branches, 
where  creative  power  and  sustained  effort  are  called 
for.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  much  use 
yet  for  creators;  the  few  we  have  are  shamefully 
neglected  in  our  concert  halls.  But  they  must  not 
be  disheartened.  Their  day  will  come.  They  may 
find  consolation  in  reading  Charles  Pigot’s  “Bizet 
et  son  CEuvre,”  in  w'hich  striking  details  are  given 
regarding  the  hard  struggle  Bizet,  Gounod,  Saint- 
Saens,  and  other  French  men  of  genius  had  in  win¬ 
ning  a  place  in  Parisian  programs  at  a  time  when 
only  German  music  was  tolerated. 
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soul  many  a  buried  hope,  many  a  heart  tragedy, 
which  finds  expression  only  in  his  music,  was  now 
calling  him  to  throw  off  doubt  and  despair.  And 
such  was  the  power  of  the  music  upon  Kip  that  his 
breathing  slowed  and  insensibly  the  riot  within  his 
soul  grew  calm.  He  slowly  bent  his  head  and  with, 
both  hands  clutching  his  throbbing  brows  he  stared 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  floor.  The  sturdy  Amer¬ 
ican  spirit  was  throwing  off  the  Bohemian  reckless¬ 
ness  that  had  insidiously  crept  in  his  life  since  his 
residence  in  the  Latin  Quartier,  and  a  new  life  was 
begun  from  that  hour  when  the  spirit  of  the  uncon¬ 
querable  Beethoven,  with  his  unflagging  industry 
and  noble  ambition,  was  breathed  out  through  the 
great  sonata. 

Eloise  was  unobservant.  Womanlike,  in  her  new¬ 
found  interest,  it  seemed  ages  since  she  first  met  Kip 
at  the  pawnbroker’s  door.  The  music  swayed  her 
whole  being  when  her  heart’s  object  was  there  to 
vivify  it,  and  to  him  she  now  turned  with  a  sigh 
of  longing,  to  Du  Bois,  the  coldly  critical,  who  moved 
impatiently  as  he  felt  her  hand  timidly  caress  him. 

Dick  shoved  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  as 
was  his  wont,  and  smoked  vigorously.  “Great  place, 
this  Paris!  But  it  isn’t  home  in  Chicago!” 
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VOCALISM:  ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  CULTURE 
FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT.  By  W.  H. 
Brea  re.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  work  represents  the  effort  of  an  English  jour¬ 
nalist  to  inquire  into  the  special  conditions  incident 
to  singing  in  the  English  language.  As  he  says: 
“English  vocal  methods  are  mainly  founded  upon 
Italian  methods.  Although  vocal  art  owes  much  to 
the  latter,  they  cannot  be  said  to  meet  every  Eng¬ 
lish  requirement.  Perfect  pronunciation  being  es¬ 
sential  to  perfect  tone,  Italian  methods  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  manifold  varieties  of  expression  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  English  language.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  English  vocal  requirements  from  an  English 
standpoint.”  Another  pertinent  remark  is:  “It  is 
the  interminable  vocalization  on  ‘ah’  which  has 
done  so  much  to  ruin  English  pronunciation  and 
limit  the  variety  and  expressiveness  of  the  singing 

voice . Vocalizing  on  a  single  vowel  sound 

is  akin  to  developing  one  particular  set  of  muscles 
to  the  neglect  of  all  others.  There  are  peculiarities 
in  certain  voices  which  render  it  undesirable  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  development  of  one  particular  vowel 
sound.  Variety  of  vowel  practice  is  necessary  in 
order  to  equalize  the  production  of  the  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  tone  quality.”  These  quotations  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  author’s  views  on  questions  of  voice 
building. 

PHASES  OF  MODERN  MUSIC.  By  Lawrence 
Gilman.  Harper  &  Bros.  Price,  $1.25,  net. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  twelve  papers 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various 
magazines,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  critical  studies 
of  leading  composers  and  certain  of  their  works.  As 
the  composers  represented  are  almost  wholly  modern 
and  in  the  public  eye  the  book  will  be  very  valuable 
to  those  clubs  and  individuals  who  are  studying  the 
prominent  “phases  of  modern  music.”  We  note  a 
few  of  the  chapter  headings:  An  American  Tone- 
Poet,  Concerning  Edward  Elgar,  The  Achievement: 
of  Richard  Strauss,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  Wo¬ 
men  and  Modern  Music,  A  Neglected  Song  Writer 
[Cornelius],  “Parsifal  and  its  Significance.” 

MELODIA:  AN  EXHAUSTIVE  COURSE  IN  SIGHT 
SINGING  (SOLFEGGIO).  The  Educational  Plan 
by  Samuel  W.  Cole;  the  Exercises  Written  and 
Selected  by  Leo  R.  Lewis.  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 

That  singers  generally  are  deficient  in  ability  to 
read  music  at  first  sight  is  generally  acknowledged; 
others  who  have  some  facility  in  simple  diatonic 
music  are  greatly  hampered  when  the  music  par¬ 
takes  of  the  modern  chromatic  quality  and  is  full 
of  sudden  transitions  of  key.  According  to  the 
authors,  “Melodia  undertakes  to  prepare  students 
to  meet  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  pitch  and  rhythm 
set  by  masters  of  choral  composition.” 

MODERN  MUSICAL  DRIFT.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price,  $1.20,  net. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  written  a  book  of  capital  es¬ 
says,  covering  a  number  of  phases  of  modern  music. 
We  mention  the  special  headings:  “Parsifalia,”  “Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen,”  “Isolde’s  Serving  Woman,” 
“Richard  Strauss,”  “Aux  Italians,”  The  Oratorio  of 
To-day.”  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  fall  in  line  with 
some  enthusiastic  writers  on  “Parsifal.”  He  says: 
“Parsifal  is  the  child  of  Wagner’s  artistic  decrepti- 
tude.  It  is  a  decrescendo  in  inspiration,  a  ritardando 
in  invention.  More  than  any  other  drama  of  Wag¬ 
ner  does  it  rely  upon  the  dazzling  of  the  eye  to  dull 
the  keenness  of  the  musical  ear.  It  is  a  most  im¬ 
posing  pageant  set  to  unimposing  music.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “Ring,”  the  author  says:  “Wagner  was  a 
dramatist  of  an  uncommonly  high  order,  but  just  a 
dramatist,  and  nothing  more.”  The  finest  work  he 
considers  to  be  “Tristan  und  Isolde.”  As  to  the 
“Oratorio”  he  says  “To  those  who  watch  with  some 
solicitude  the  march  of  musical  progress  it  looks  as 
if  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  transition  in  the  world 
of  oratorio.”  Tinel  and  Elgar  are  the  modern  com¬ 
posers  discussed.  A  good  book  to  give  as  a  present 
to  a  musical  friend  who  thinks  about  the  art. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers 
that  the  December  Delineator  contains  a  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  love  songs  from  Wagner’s  operas  done 
into  English  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  illustrated  in 
colors  by  the  artist  Leyendecker. 
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Saint-Saens  entered  on  his  seventy-first  year  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Cologne  is  to  have  a  festival  opera  season  next  June, 
ten  to  twelve  performances. 

The  Colonne  series  of  concerts  for  this  season  in  Paris 
is  to  include  Beetimven’s  “Ninth  Symphony.” 

Elgar's  “Apostles”  will  be  the  principal  modern  choral 
work  at  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival  in  1906. 

Mascagni  invited  librettists  to  submit  opera  “books”  to 
him  and  received,  in  reply,  nearly  three  hundred. 

The  regular  season  will  begin  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  continue  for  fifteen  weeks.  “Aida"  will  open 
the  season. 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  $1,000,000  stock  in 
the  proposed  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed  for. 

Henry  W.  Savage,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  “Par¬ 
sifal”  in  English,  promises  “Tristan”  and  the  “Ring”  for 
next  season. 

Maud  Powell,  the  American  violinist,  was  married  in 
October  to  Mr.  H.  Godfrey  Turner,  of  England,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Empire  Theater,  London. 

The  London  Church  Choir  Association  held  its  thirty- 
first  Annual  Festival  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  November 
7th.  The  festival  choir  numbered  1000  voices. 

During  the  year  1903  the  British  Museum  received  only 
7751  musical  compositions  from  English  publishers,  a  less 
of  1052  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 

A  giant  mahogany  log  was  recently  received  in  New 
York  City.  It  measured  twenty-seven  feet  in  length  and 
seven  feet  six  inches  across  the  widest  part  of  the  butt. 

Franz  von  Vecsey,  the  young  violinist,  will  give  his 
opening  concert  in  New  York  City,  January  10th.  After  his 
American  tour  has  closed,  the  young  prodigy  will  go  to 
Australia. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  London,  a  bronze  medal  for 
piano  playing  was  won  by  an  eight-year-old  boy,  Max 
Darewski.  There  were  forty  contestants,  a  number  of 
them  adults. 

New  York  City  is  to  have  some  seventy  or  eighty  or¬ 
chestral  concerts  this  season.  Outside  conductors  who  will 
assist  are  Colonne,  Kogel,  Safonoff,  Weingartner,  Panz- 
ner,  and  Theodore  Thomas. 

The  house  in  which  Haydn  died  at  Vienna  is  not  to  he 
pulled  down.  It  has  been  bought  by  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  Haydn  Museum  installed  in  the  three  rooms 
once  occupied  by  the  composer. 

The  concert  list  for  the  week  October  2d-8th  in  Berlin 
showed  three  chamber  music  concerts,  seven  orchestral 
concerts,  sixteen  vocal  and  instrumental  recitals,  and 
twenty-three  opera  performances. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  English  composer,  is 
to  make  another  tour  in  Canada.  He  will  produce  his 
“Witch’s  Daughter”  and  a  new  “Canadian  Rhapsody"  for 
orchestra,  founded  on  Canadian  airs. 

Next  year’s  Wagner  Festival  at  Munich  will  include 
three  performances  of  the  “Ring,”  four  of  the  “Master- 
singers,”  three  of  “Tristan,”  and  two  of  the  “Flying 
Dutchman,”  under  the  direction  of  Felix  Mottl. 

Women  choir  singers  who  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  having  been  dismissed  from  their  places  in  their 
own  church,  have  petitioned  the  authorities  at  Rome  for 
the  privilege  of  singing  in  non-Catholic  churches. 

At  a  sale  of  musical  copyrights  in  London  “In  the 
Gloaming”  and  arrangements  sold  for  $625;  “Sailing”  and 
arrangements,  once  so  popular  a  sea  song,  brought  $600. 
Both  these  songs  are  considered  worn  out  in  this  country. 

A  new  symphony  by  Gustav  Mahler,  played  by  Walter 
Damrosch’s  Orchestra,  November  6th,  contains  a  soprano 
solo  in  the  last  movement,  the  text  to  which  is  taken  from 
a  medieval  poem  entitled  “Der  Himmel  haugt  voller 
Geigen”  (Heaven  is  full  of  fiddles). 

During  the  months  of  July  to  September  nearly  3000 
pieces  of  music  by  French  composers  were  deposited  In 
the  library  of  the  Conservatoire  as  required  by  law  to 
secure  the  copyright  and  privilege.  Songs,  marches,  and 
dances  made  up  the  larger  number. 

The  rule  established  by  Pope  Pius  X,  excluding  women 
from  Catholic  church  choirs,  has  been  accepted  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  Cathedral  a  choir  of  sixty  male  voices 
has  been  installed,  which,  added  to  the  chancel  choir  of 
sixty  boys,  makes  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sing¬ 
ers. 

Leoncavallo’s  new  opera,  “Roland  von  Berlin,”  is 
now  in  rehearsal.  Those  who  are  engaged  have  been 
forced  to  promise  to  allow  nothing  of  the  music  to  be¬ 
come  known  prior  to  the  first  performance,  which  it  is 
hoped  by  those  interested  will  be  nothing  short  of  sensa¬ 
tional. 

German  cities  find  that  the  public  want  the  great  con¬ 
ductors  for  some  of  the  regular  season  concerts.  Thus  in 
Wiesbaden,  the  orchestra,  in  addition  to  the  concerts  under 
the  regular  conductor,  Liistner,  will  be  conducted  in  three 
concerts  by  Felix  Mottl,  Arthur  Nikisch,  and  Richard 
Strauss. 

The  success  of  the  Boston  presentation  of  “Parsifal”  led 
Philip  Hale  to  say:  “The  public  will  yet  be  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  opera  in  English  is  not  a  foolish  dream;  that 
an  excellent  ensemble  is  preferable  to  a  few  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  who  shine  the  more  brilliantly  by  reason 
of  the  surrounding  darkness.” 

A  New  York  paper  says  that  the  use  of  women  in  the 
choirs  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  that  city  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  gradually,  some  of  the  singers  having  contracts 
extending  to  1906.  There  are  about  300  women  singing  in 
the  Catholic  churches  of  New  York  City,  receiving  an 
average  salary  of  $40  per  month. 


The  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris,  under  the  direction 
of  Camille  Chevillard,  the  best  trained  orchestra  of 
France,  made  a  trip  of  the  leading  German  cities.  The 
programs  were  made  up  largely  from  the  works  of  lead¬ 
ing  French  composers,  although  Weber,  Schumann,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Beethoven,  and  Borodin  were  also  represented. 

A  gold  ring  that  once  belonged  to  Mozart  has  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg. 
This  was  the  ring  presented  to  Mozart  when  he  was  six 
years  old  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  one 
that  he  wore  when  he  was  making  his  visit  to  Italy  and 
played  with  such  success  that  the  Neapolitans  thought 
him  assisted  by  magic  which  they  believed  to  reside  in 
his  ring. 

Stavenhagen  has  left  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
Munich,  and  will  teach  privately.  This  is  the  sequel  to 
friction  in  the  school,  which  certain  of  the  authorities 
claimed  was  established  chiefly  for  the  education  of  sing¬ 
ers  and  orchestra  players,  whereas  Stavenhagen  encouraged 
the  study  of  the  piano  and  gave  it  the  greatest  attention. 
Von  Biilow  was  once  the  director  of  this  school. 

Tolstoi’s  latest  pronouncement  is  against  folk  song, 
which  he  thinks  is  undeserving  the  attention  recently 
turned  toward  it.  “A  folk  song,”  he  says,  “is  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  a  pipe  of  tODacco,  an 
empty  pastime,  a  commonplace  entertainment,  which  more¬ 
over  incites  men  to  evil  deeds,  to  squabbles,  etc.”  As 
America  has  no  folk  song  of  its  own,  perhaps  that  may  be 
the  reason  it  is  better  off  than  Russia,  which  has  so  great 
a  store. 

Gustave  Charpentier,  the  French  composer,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  musical  philanthropy.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  open  free  classes  in  singing,  declamation,  and 
instrumental  music  for  girls  who  have  no  opportunity  to 
know  music  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  cafe  concert. 
His  plan  was  warmly  taken  up  by  other  musicians,  and 
now  professors  from  the  Conservatoire,  actors,  and  ac¬ 
tresses  from  the  leading  theaters  hold  free  classes  in  the 
evening  or  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  on  different  occasions  advocated  the  playing  such 
movements  of  sonatas  or  symphonies  as  are  conceded  to 
be  the  most  attractive.  His  contention  is  that  there  is 
no  principle  of  construction  shown  in  these  large  works 
that  makes  it  imperative  to  play  all  the  movements  of 
a  symphony,  especially  when  they  are  unequal  in  value. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Truth  has  taken  up  the  same  line 
and  calls  upon  Mr.  Henry  Wood  to  play  single  move¬ 
ments  of  symphonies.  He  says:  “Give  the  average  hearer 
a  fine,  slow  movement  from  a  symphony  and  he  follows 
it  with  delight.  The  whole  work  played  right  off  the  reel, 
on  the  contrary,  he  finds  an  infliction.” 

A  Boston  correspondent  of  one  of  the  New  York  week¬ 
lies  says  that  there  are  signs  that  a  crisis  is  coming  in 
the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Mu¬ 
sicians’  Union  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The  story 
is  that  a  majority  of  the  players  are  members  of  the 
Union  and  threaten  to  quit  unless  the  other  players  be¬ 
come  identified  with  the  Union.  Mr.  Higginson  is  strongly 
opposed  to  unionism  and  is  said  to  be  determined  to  with¬ 
draw  his  support  if  the  orchestra  becomes  unionized. 
Another  phase  of  the  Musicians’  Union  and  its  methods  is 
presented  in  New  York,  where  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
force  musical  director  Hertz,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to 
become  a  member  of  the  local  organization. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  prints  some  interesting 
things  about  Japanese  music:  The  Japanese  have  always 
held  poetry  in  high  honor.  It  is  on  record  that  in  the 
year  438  a.d.  a  criminal  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  wrote  a  poem  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
the  Emperor  that  he  pardoned  him.  Music,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  art  to  be  exercised 
chiefly  by  geishas  and  blind  men.  The  composers  are  not 
held  in  honor.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  music  extends 
to  remote  times;  the  koto — a  sort  of  zither — was  known 
in  China,  whence  the  Japanese  derived  it,  2000  years  ago. 
The  rules  for  playing  it  are  more  complicated  than  those 
which  David  explains  to  Walther  in  Wagner’s  “Meister- 
singer”;  but  some  of  the  players,  particularly  the  blind 
men,  know  how  to  conceal  this  pedantic  side  of  the  music 
by  means  of  dainty  musical  ornaments.  The  favorite  in¬ 
strument  of  the  women  is  the  banjolike  samisen.  The 
weakest  side  of  Japanese  music  is  the  vocal — though,  to  be 
sure,  they  laugh  at  our  vocal  music.  Their  professional 
singers  indulge  in  so  many  strange  noises  that  we  find 
it  difficult  to  discover  musical  sounds  and  definite  intervals 
in  them.  Richard  Wallaschek  thinks  that  the  trouble  with 
Japanese  vocal  music  lies  chiefly  in  this  unnatural  way 
of  singing  it.  The  compositions  themselves,  he  avers,  “are 
actually  not  badly  invented.  There  is  many  a  Japanese 
musical  idea  of  which  a  European  could  make  good  use, 
but  as  long  as  the  present  style  of  singing  lasts  all  hope 
of  improvement  must  be  abandoned.” 

The  interesting  announcement  is  made  that  the  Bach 
festivals,  which  in  past  years  have  drawn  such  attention 
to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  are  to  be  resumed  on  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  scheme.  During  the  year  there 
will  be  nine  days  of  music,  not  consecutive,  but  divided 
into  three  festivals  of  as  many  days  each.  The  idea  is  to 
give  the  works  performed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
days  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  Thus  the 
first  begins  in  Christmas  week,  the  28th  of  this  month; 
the  “Christmas  Oratorio”  and  kindred  compositions  will 
be  heard.  The  second  will  occur  in  Lent,  in  early  spring, 
when  the  great  “St.  Matthew  Passion”  and  probably  the 
one  according  to  St.  John  will  be  sung.  The  third  will 
take  place  in  late  spring,  commemorating  Easter  and  As¬ 
cension,  when  on  doubt  the  “Mass  in  B  minor”  will  be 
sung.  No  one  who  heard  this  colossal  work,  which  the 
Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem  have  made  peculiarly  their  own, 
in  May,  1903,  when  the  old  Moravian  church  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
can  forget  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  music;  it  must 
remain  an  ineffaceable  memory  for  a  lifetime.  These  festi¬ 
vals,  which  began  in  the  spring  of  1900  with  the  first  com¬ 
plete  performance  of  the  mass  in  America,  in  view  of  their 
scope  are  justly  considered  the  most  important  events  in 
the  musical  history  of  the  country.  Bach's  great  choral 
works  were  written  for  the  church,  and  to  produce  their 
full  effect  should  he  heard  in  churchly  surroundings  and 
under  churchly  conditions.  Both  surroundings  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  realized  in  Bethlehem  as  can  hardly  be  the 
case  elsewhere.  While  listening  to  these  works  in  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  church,  the  chorales  sung  as  in  Bach’s  time  by 
the  assembled  hearers,  one  is  transported  for  the  time 
being  into  the  naive,  ingenuous  atmosphere  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  with  its  childlike,  implicit  faith  undisturbed 
by  modern  doubt.  Added  to  this  is  a  truly  remarkable 
technical  finish  and  certainty  on  the  part  of  the  choristers 
that  is  possible  only  where  singers  and  leader  are  inspired 
by  a  like  spirit  of  devotion  to  art  in  its  highest  and  most 
austere  manifestation. 
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humorJTsques 

B  >-  ALFRED  H  HA  US  RATH 


Bargain  Day  at  Atollo's  Shrine. — “My  terms 
for  piano  lessons/'  said  the  pedagogue,  “are  75  cents 
for  two  lessons  a  week.” 

Mrs.  Bimbelbaum  (coaxingly) :  “Ah,  Miss  Clavier, 
can't  you  make  it  70  cents  for  me?” 

Humorous  Expression. — Boy:  “Say,  pop,  why  do 
some  people  call  a  piano  the  pianoforte?” 

Pop:  “Because,  my  son,  so  many  people  think 
piano  playing  their  forte.” 

Real  Thing.— Little  Willie:  “Say,  pa,  what  is 
an  instrument  of  torture?” 

Pa:  “The  piano  in  the  flat  upstairs,  my  son.” — 
Chicago  News. 

Making  a  Change. — Mrs.  Critic  (to  prospective 
teacher) :  “After  my  daughter  had  taken  lessons 
from  her  (the  former  teacher)  three  years,  she  gives 
her  a  25-cent  piece.  After  three  years  of  study,  think 
of  that!” 

Sharps  Eliminated.— First  amateur  (haughtily) : 
“I  play  only  German  music.” 

Second  amateur  (looking  through  pile  of  music) : 
“Do  you  play  the  ‘Pilgrims’  Chorus’  of  Wagner?” 

First  amateur:  “Is  it  in  sharps?  If  it’s  in  sharps, 
I  can't  play  it.” 

What  He  Called  It. — Mrs.  Hobbs:  “Isn’t  that 
Henry  practicing  on  his  cornet?” 

Mr.  Hobbs:  “Partly  on  his  cornet,  but  principally 
upon  my  nerve  centers.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Professor  Botch,  9999  Academy  Place. 

Orders  for  coal  and  wood  received  here,  also 
German  and  music  taught. — Adv. 

Prof.  Duper,  Room  Z,  Aircastle  Hall. 

Music  taught  in  twenty  lessons 
(Payable  in  advance). 

Quick  method.  No  scales.  Thorough  system. 

Sharps  vs.  Flats. — Disciple:  “Why  are  sharps 
harder  than  flats?” 

Philosopher:  “Because  it  is  harder  to  go  up  than 
to  go  down,  to  rise  than  to  fall.” 

Query? — Novice:  “Which  is  harder  to  play — the 
piano  or  the  accordion?” 

Critic:  “That’s  according  to  the  place.  In  some 
places  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  play  the  latter; 
even  the  attempt  might  prove  hazardous.” 

Extracts  from  Miss  Hammer  Chewer’s  Home-made 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms:  — 

Rest — An  oasis  in  a  desert  of  musical  sounds. 

Organ— A  wind  instrument  played  with  all  fours; 
usually  requiring  two  performers,  one  to  gather  the 
wind  and  another  to  turn  it  loose. 

Portland  Organ — The  well-known  hand-organ. 

Measure— A  kind  of  musical  cage,  used  for  the 
confinement  of  notes  in  written  music.  It  consists 
of  two  upright  bars. 

Ten.  (abbr.) — Count  ten. 

Broken  Chords — Ruptured  strings. 

Burden — Music  that  is  “overclassical.” 

Mus.  Bac. — An  unmarried  musician. 

Mus.  Doc. — A  piano  tuner. 

A  man  once  lived  in  Gotham  Town 
Who  played  from  morn  till  night, 

And  drove  the  other  tenants  down 
The  stairs  and  out,  with  fright. 

They  could  not  bear  the  agony 
Of  his  racked  pi-an-o 

That  shrieked  and  groaned  so  piteously 
For  him  to  let  it  go. 

And  once  a  stranger  passing  by 
Inquired:  “What  does  he  play?” 

They  answered,  in  tumultuous  cry: 

“He  plays  the  livelong  day!” 


Five  Scholarships 


TO  BE  GIVEN 


AWAY 


In  any  College,  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Educa= 
tional  Institute  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 


On  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1905,  we  are  going  to  award  Five  Scholarships  to  the  live  young 
persons  who  send  us  the  best  essay  of  not  more  than  700  words  on  the  “Discovery  of  America. ”  The  winners  can 
make  the  choice  of  the  educational  institute  which  they  prefer,  whether  it  be  a  regular  college,  a  scientific  institute,  a 
school  of  dramatic  art,  oratory  or  music,  a  theological  seminary,  a  commercial  school,  a  school  of  art,  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  household  economics.  Every  expense  for  the  full  course  will  be  paid,  tuition,  text-books,  board,  cloth¬ 
ing,  transportation,  etc.,  or  if  the  winners  prefer,  we  will  give  each  of  them  $1,000  in  cash  every  year  for  four  years. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  are  not  fitted  at  present  to  enter  college,  if  so,  $1,000  in  cash  every  year  for 
four  years  will  help  fit  them  and  they  can  save  enough  in  the  interim  to  later  on  pay  their  entire  expenses. 

This  competition  is  open  only  to  those  who  secure  twenty  subscriptions  for  our  high-class  woman’s  magazine, 
“Modern  Women,”  at  the  regular  subscription  price  of  50  cents  a  year,  and,  as  pay  for  securing  these  subscriptions, 
we  will  allow  the  unheard  of  commission,  in  this  competition  only,  of  50  per  cent.  That  is,  each  competitor  is  to 
secure  twenty  subscriptions,  at  50  cents  each,  and  keep  25  cents  oui  of  each  subscription. 

In  this  announcement  we  state  that  the  competition  will  close  September  1st,  1905.  We  reserve  the  right, 
however,  to  close  the  competition  at  any  time  before  that  date,  by  giving  each  competitor,  at  the 
time,  forty  days’  notice  in  writing  of  our  intentions.  Remember,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  this  offer,  to  start  to  work  at  once,  otherwise  they  may  be  too  late. 

Don’t  put  off  entering  this  competion  until  tomorrow,  but  do  it  now  while  you  are  reading  this  announcement. 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  win  one  of  these  prizes,  put  your  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and 
await  the  outcome.  I  don’t  think  you  will  be  disappointed.  If  you  intend  to  compete,  write  for  full  particulars, 
and  address  as  follows  : —  “  MODERN  WOMEN,”  102  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  SHORT  CHRISTMAS  CANTATA  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Libretto  by 

Wm.  h.  Gardner 


SANTA  CLAUS’  PARTY 


Music  by 

LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 


PRICE,  10  CTS.  PER  COPY;  $1.00  PER  DOZEN,  POSTPAID 

There  is  a  pronounced  demand  for  short  cantatas  to  be  given  as  a  part  of  a  general  Christmas  program  for  a  Sunday 
School  or  Public  School  Entertainment.  “SANTA  CLAUS’  PARTY”  can  be  produced  without  scenery  and  with  very 
simple  costumes,  although  full  directions  are  given  for  a  very  elaborate  setting.  The  songs  and  choruses  are  well  within  the 
range  of  children’s  voices,  and  are  very  melodious  and  attractive  in  every  respect,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  received 
the  First  Prize  in  the  competition  instituted  by  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  in  1902.  It  has  since  been  revised  and 
enlarged.  It  will  take  about  15  to  20  minutes  to  produce. 

THEO.  PRESSER,  1712  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Wm.F.  Fell  Company 

PRINTERS 


Book,  Catalogue 
and  Job  Work 


Nos.  1220-1224  Sansom  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


WALKER  BROS. 

Engravers  and  Printers  of  Professional 
and  Business  Stationery 

CARDS,  INVITATIONS 

AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

50  Hand-Engraved  Visiting  Cards 
and  Plate,  75  Cents,  postpaid  V 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

108  N.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIANO  TEACHERS 

All  Piano  Teachers  will  receive  information 
to  their  decided  advantage  by  sending  full 
name  and  address  to 

G  El  BEL  &  LEHMAN 

1226  Arch  Street  .  - . -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DREATH  CONTROL 
"  5  5  5  FOR.  SINGERS 


The  Eaton  Breathing  Tube 

not  only  gives  unlimited  breath 
control  for  singers  and  speak¬ 
ers,  but  is  a  certain  cure 
for  weak  lungs  and 
throat  troubles. 


Send  for 

descriptive  circular 
to  the 


NEW  YORK  HEALTH 
SVPPLIES  CO. 

320  W.  55th  Street.  New  York  City 


YOVR  MUSIC  IS  TORN!! 

It  will  take  one  minute  to  repair  it  by  using 
Multum  In  Parvo  Binding  Tape.  5  yards 
roll  of  white  linen  or  10  yards  roll  of  paper — 
25  cents  each,  postpaid.  If  your  music  dealer 
does  not  carry  it  send  to  THEO.  PRESSER, 
Philadelphia,  or  MULTUM  IN  PARVO 
BINDER  CO.,  624  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THOMPSON  REPORTING  CO. 

Boston,  Mass.,  No.  io  Tremont  St. 
PUBLISHERS 

of 

Book  of  Credit  Ratings  and  Directory  of  the  Music  Trade 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  Collect  Claims  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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me  E.  T.  ROOT  mm 


Best  Violin  Made  in  this  Country  to-day 


$85' a™  Slid 


A  violin  meeting 
every  requirement 
of  the  Artist,  Concert 
Player,  and  Professional 
Orchestra  Player,  and  combining  every  feature  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  perfect  instrument.  Old  wood,  Old 
Italian  Varnish,  beautiful  workmanship,  the 
true  Italian  tone,  a  far  better  violin  than  most  of  the 
old  ones  sold  at  three  times  our  price.  Our  violins  are 
used  by  many  artists  and  endorsed  by  experts  and 
professionals. 


Violins  Sent  on  6  Days’  Trial 

Full  description  and  all  about  the  E.  T.  Root  Violin 
FREE  upon  request,  also  beautiful  illustrated  Catalog 
of  Violins,  etc.,  at  all  prices.  Send  to=day. 


E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 


358  Wabash  Ave. 
C  H  I  C  A  G  O 


Modern  Musical  Drift 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS 

*By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  Music,”  etc. 

Crown  8vo.  $1.20  net ;  by  mail,  $1.30 


The  Act  of  Touch  in  All 
its  Diversity 

An  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  Tone  Production 

Hy  TOBIAS  MATTHAY 

Fellow  and  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  etc. 

With  Illustrations.  8vo.  $1.60 

“  .  .  .  a  book  no  pianist — whether  artist,  teacher,  or  amateur — 
can  afford  to  be  without." — Musical  Herald  (Eng.). 


Longmans,  Green  Co.,  New  York 


HAND  PAINTED 

Musical  Calendars 

A  unique,  pleasing,  and  useful  present 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  YOUR  PUPILS 

Size  754  x  954  inches 

Mailed  for  10c.  each.  Assorted,  per  doz.  $1.10 
BENJ.  SOBY  CO..  2211  W.  Oakdale  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


TABLE  TALK 

IS  THE  AMERICAN  AUTHORITY  UPON  CULI¬ 
NARY  TOPICS  AND  TABLE  FASHIONS 

IT  TEACHES  THE  ART  of  Good  Cooking,  of  Wise 
and  Economical  Living;  it  gives  the  Newest  Recipes  and 
Latest  Table  Decorations 

Its  illustrations  of  new  dishes  are  suited  to  every-day  ser¬ 
vice,  and  do  not  exceed  in  expense  or  skill  in  preparation  the 
ability  of  every  woman  who  wishes  to  make  tempting  the 
home  table. 


~c«maid 

TABLE  TALK  gives  a  Menu  for  each  Meal  every  day 
in  the  year,  with  instruction  how  to  prepare  them. 

MAKE  A  XMAS  PRESENT  of  a  yearly  subscription 
to  your  wife,  she  will  appreciate  it  365  times. 

It  is  the  ideal  housekeeping  magazine.  Its  information  is 
reliable. 

$1.00  per  Year;  3  Months,  25  cts.;  Single  Copy,  10  cts. 

TABLE  TALK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1113  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


THEMES  IN  THE  MELODY  PUZZLE  IN 
THE  ETUDE  FOR  OCTOBER. 


1.  Joyous  Peasant,  Schumann.  2.  Trio  of  Funeral 
March,  Chopin.  3.  Rosamunde  Air,  Schubert.  4. 
Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn.  5.  Melody  in  F,  Rubin¬ 
stein.  6.  Serenata,  Moszkowski.  7.  Largo,  Handel. 
8.  March  theme  from  Capriecio,  B  minor,  Mendels¬ 
sohn.  9.  Traumerei,  Schumann.  10.  Soldiers’  Chorus, 
Gounod’s  “Faust.”  11.  Theme  from  Symphony  No. 
20,  Haydn.  12.  Flower  Song,  Lange.  13.  Blue  Dan¬ 
ube  Waltzes,  Strauss.  14.  Tannhiiuser  March,  Wag¬ 
ner.  15.  Simple  Aveu,  Thomfe.  16.  Tarantelie, 
A-flat,  Heller.  17.  Minuet  from  Septet  or  from 
Sonata,  Op.  49,  No.  2.  18.  Bridle  Chorus,  “Lohen¬ 

grin,”  Wagner.  19.  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  Weber. 
20.  Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka.  21.  Home  to  Our 
Mountains,  “Trovatore,”  Verdi. 

We  received,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  cor¬ 
rect  answers  from  Edgar  H.  Harvey,  Jack  A.  Matt¬ 
son,  Flora  Heckert,  C.  W.  Best,  Amelia  Porter,  M. 
F.  Horton.  All  answers  correct  but  one,  from  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Brundage,  Adeline  L.  Pratt,  Flora  C.  Kendall. 


NOTES  ON  MUSIC  PRINTING. 


In  a  lecture  made  during  the  musical  exhibition 
in  London,  the  past  summer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Littleton 
gave  some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  music 
printing.  We  have  selected  some  paragraphs  from 
this  lecture. 

The  art  of  printing  was  invented  about  the  year 
1450,  and  soon  led  to  the  printing  of  music,  and  the 
history  of  music  printing  practically  coincides  with 
the  real  development  of  the  art  of  music.  The 
earliest  product  of  the  printing  press  was  a  copy  of 
the  Bible,  issued  by  Gutenberg  between  the  years 
of  1450  and  1455.  A  natural  sequence  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  Bible  was  a  demand  for  printed  copies 
of  the  Service  Book  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  in 
which  music  was  absolutely  necessary.  This  is  likely 
the  earliest  printing  of  music,  although  no  example 
earlier  than  1481  is  known  to  exist. 

The  art  of  printing  was  invented  in  Germany,  and 
to  that  country  belongs  the  credit  of  producing  the 
earliest  printed  book  containing  an  example  of 
printed  musical  notation.  This  book  is  Gerson’s 
“Colleetorium  Super  Magnifical,”  printed  at  Esslingen 
in  1473.  The  notes  are  undoubtedly  printed  from 
type  or  from  pieces  of  metal  realizing  the  effect  of 
type,  but  the  printing  of  the  lines  or  staff  proved  too 
great  a  difficulty  for  the  printer  and  were  left  for 
insertion  by  the  illuminator,  who  was  expected  to 
add  them  when  he  put  in  the  initial  letters  (in  colors, 
of  course)  and  other  decorative  touches. 

It  was  not  until  1481  that  lines  and  notes  printed 
together  appear  in  a  Missal  issued  in  Wurzburg. 
Another  early  and  interesting  specimen  of  a  printed 
book  containing  musical  notation  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1480. 

The  first  musical  work  printed  and  dated  was 
issued  in  1480  at  Naples,  “Theoricum  Opus  Music®,” 
by  Gaforius,  the  first  printed  treatise  on  music.  The 
first  “picture”  book  of  music  was  Virdung’s  “Musica 
Getutscht,”  printed  at  Basle,  in  1511.  It  gives  rep¬ 
resentations  of  all  the  instruments  known  at  that 
time,  from  the  clavichord  and  organ  to  the  trombone, 
from  the  lute  to  the  Jews’  harp. 

The  pioneer  of  practical  music  at  this  time  was 
undoubtedly  Petrucci,  who  begun  to  issue  musical 
works  in  1501.  For  many  years  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  inventor  of  music  printing  from  movable 
types;  this  was,  of  course,  not  the  case,  as  movable 
types  were  used  for  the  music  in  liturgical  works 
twenty  years  before  Petrucci’s  time.  To  him,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  bringing  music 
printing  to  perfection,  and  the  form  of  notation 
adopted  by  him  remained  in  use  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years.  All  his  work  is  printed  as  two  dis¬ 
tinct  impressions,  the  staff  lines  and  the  notes  read 
separately,  and  the  result  came  very  near  to  per¬ 
fection.  He  printed  the  compositions  of  Agricola, 
Ysae,  Josquin,  Okeghem,  de  la  Rue,  Tinctoris,  Gom- 
pert,  and  many  others,  and  nearly  all  his  publications 
were  issued  in  separate  voice  parts. 

In  the  Netherlands  which  produced  so  many  of 
the  best  compositions  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  music  printing  was  not  attempted  until 
1539,  when  a  selection  of  Psalms  with  tunes  was 
issued  by  Symon  Cock,  at  Antwerp. 

In  England  the  earliest  example  of  secular  music 
is  a  collection  of  twenty  English  songs,  of  which 


some  pages,  only,  are  in  existence.  These  were 
printed  in  1530,  on  the  Petrucci  plan  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  Caxton’s  apprentice  and  successor. 

Modern  printed  music  is  produced  almost  entirely 
by  two  processes,  from  type,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
the  oldest  process  of  all,  and  from  engraved  or, 
rather,  stamped  metal  plates.  The  latter  art  came 
originally  from  Italy,  where  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  invented  or  at  least  first  used  by  Simon  Verovio 
at  Rome  in  or  about  the  year  1586.  Germany  has, 
however,  for  many  years  taken  the  lead  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  music  printing  from  stamped  plates. 


RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 


Pupils  of  Fredericksburg  College. 

Hector  Galop  (4  hds.),  Bartlett;  Song  of  the  Katydid, 
Kern;  The  Grand  March,  Fennimore;  Prelude  in  E  Minor, 
Mendelssohn;  Faust  Waltz  (violin),  Alard;  Elegie,  Schu¬ 
bert;  Valse  Arabesque,  Lack;  The  Mission  of  a  Rose  (song), 
Cowen;  Italian  Romance  (violin),  Bohm;  The  Joyous  Peas¬ 
ant  (4  hds.),  Schumann;  Valse  in  E-flat,  Chopin;  June, 
Tchaikovsky;  The  Dreammaker  Man  (song),  Nevin;  In  the 
Gondola,  Bendel;  Styrian  Waltz  (violin),  Wiegand;  Spin¬ 
ning  Song  from  the  “Flying  Dutchman,”  Wagner-Liszt; 
Fanfare  les  Dragons  (4  hds.),  Boscovitz. 

Pupils  of  Broad  Street  Conservatory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Mazurka,  Godard;  Nocturne,  Op.  28,  No.  1,  Hel- 
mund;  Roses  in  June  (song),  German;  Arabesque,  Op.  1, 
No.  3,  Wrangell;  Concerto,  No.  7,  Andante  Tranquillo 
(violin),  De  Beriot;  Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  2,  Chopin;  A  Madri¬ 
gal  (song),  Harris;  Liebestraum,  Liszt;  Nocturne,  Op.  20, 
Sgambati;  To  You,  and  But  To  You  (song),  Coverley; 
Soaring,  Schumann;  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  137, 
Schubert.  • 

Pupils  of  Minta  Peters. 

Glockenspiel,  Op.  19  (6  hds.),  Kramer;  May  Day,  Rath- 
bun;  Fairies’  Dance,  Rummel;  Winter  Lullaby  (song),  De 
Koven;  Silver  Nymph,  Heins;  Valse  Brillante,  Moszkow¬ 
ski;  On  Blooming  Meadows  (4  hds.),  Rivd-King;  Our 
Glorious  Union  Forever,  Howard;  In  Cherry  Time,  Op.  38, 
D’Orso;  Angels’  Harp,  Behr;  Alpine  Storm  (descriptive), 
Kunkel;  Overture,  Tancred  (6  hds.),  Rossini;  Flower- 
Fairies’  Dance,  Op.  38,  Muller;  Prayer  in  Silent  Night, 
Op.  3,  Zeise;  Twilight  Dreams  (song),  Streleszki;  In  the 
Gondola,  Bendel;  Second  Nocturne,  Leybach;  Old  Black 
Joe  (transcription),  Bailey;  Ventre  S.  Terre,  Op.  80  (4  hds.), 
Kowalski;  Twilight  on  the  Mountains,  Rathbun;  Valse  Ca¬ 
price,  Newland;  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Challoner;  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  No.  2,  Liszt. 

Sioux  Falls  Music  Club,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Subject,  “Church  Music”:  The  Development  of  Church 
Music;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  Minor,  Bach;  Meditation, 
Guilmant;  My  Soul  is  Athirst  for  God,  from  the  “Holy 
City”  (song),  Gaul;  My  Hope  is  in  the  Everlasting,  from 
“Daughter  of  Jairus”  (song),  Stainer;  The  Radiant  Morn 
Has  Passed  Away  (anthem),  Woodward;  Virgin’s  Lul¬ 
laby,  from  “The  Coming  of  the  King”  (song),  Buck;  En¬ 
tree  du  Cortege,  from  “Messe  de  Mariage,”  Du  Bois;  An- 
dantino  in  D-flat,  Lemare;  Te  Deum  in  E-flat,  B.  Cecil 
Klein. 

Pupils  of  Webbe  School  of  Music. 

Allegro  con  Brio  (2  pianos,  8  hds.),  Fifth  Symphony, 
Beethoven;  Thou  Art  Like  a  Flower,  Chadwick;  The 
Rosary,  Anderson;  The  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows,  Haw¬ 
ley;  Sonata,  C  Minor,  Op.  31,  No.  3,  Beethoven;  Her  Por¬ 
trait,  Wanderer's  Night  Song,  Whither,  Schubert;  Mazurka, 
No.  7,  F  Minor,  Mazurka,  No.  13,  A  Minor,  Chopin; 
Ruy  Bias  (2  pianos,  8  hds.),  Mendelssohn;  Divided  (song), 
Hollins;  Nocturne  in  G,  Op.  37,  No.  2,  Chopin;  If  Thou 
Wert  Blind  (song),  Noel-Johnson;  Polonaise  Brillante,  Op. 
28,  No.  2,  Graham  P.  Moore;  At  Love’s  Beginning  (vocal 
duet),  Liza  Lehmann;  March  Triomphale  (4  hds.),  Gloria. 

Pupils  of  Miss  A.  L.  Pratt. 

Overture  to  Poet  and  Peasant  (4  hds.),  Suppfi;  In  the 
Time  of  Apple  Blossoms,  Metzler;  Playful  Rondo  (4  hds.), 
Greene;  Hide  and  Seek,  Cilenberg;  Fairy  Tale,  Schyttd; 
Les  Marguerite,  La  Fontaine;  My  First  March  (6  hds.), 
Dorn;  L’Arabesque  and  Grace,  Burgmilller;  Rustic  Dance, 
Schnecker;  The  Little  Drummajor,  Engel;  Child’s  Play, 
Behr;  Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  3,  Clement!;  Evening,  Read; 
Bella  Bocca  Polka  (2  pianos,  12  hds.)  Waldteufel;  Prim¬ 
rose  Saltarella  (4  hds.),  Leybach;  Third  Valse  Impromptu, 
Rathbun;  Elfin  Dance,  Jensen;  Rustic  Dance,  Reinecke; 
Grace  Valse  (4  hds.),  Bohm;  Song  of  the  Troubadour,  Raff; 
Feu  Follet  (Fire  Fly),  Durand  de  Grau;  Valse,  Op.  56  (2 
pianos,  4  hds.),  Godard;  Mill  Song,  Ringuet;  Polka  (2  pi¬ 
anos,  8  hds.).  Raff;  Hongroise  (4  hds.),  Enke;  Galop  de 
Concert  (2  pianos,  8  hds.),  Milde;  Qul  Vive  (4  hds.),  Ganz. 

Pupils  of  Eva  Matilda  Oiese. 

Danse  Negre  (4  hds.),  Gurlitt;  Waltz  Caprice,  Gurlitt; 
Jolly  Boating  Party,  Fink;  May  Morning  (song),  Denza; 
Over  the  Hill,  Orth;  Wanderers’  Song,  Gurlitt;  The  Fish- 
ermaiden  of  Procida  (4  hds.),  Raff;  Kammenoi  Ostrow,  No. 
22,  Rubinstein;  The  Beautiful  Melusine,  Op.  32  (Z  pianos, 
8  hds.),  Mendelssohn;  Sonata,  No.  7,  Haydn;  The  Lovely 
Month  of  May,  Op.  25,  Merkel;  Snow  Bell,  Tchaikovsky; 
Scherzo  and  Choral,  Dubois;  Slumber  Song,  Ward;  Pas 
des  Amphores,  Chaminade;  Spring  Song,  Op.  18,  No.  1, 
Merkel;  Nachtstiick  in  F,  Op.  23,  No.  4,  Schumann;  For 
a  Dream’s  Sake,  The  Violet  (songs),  Cowen;  Concerto, 
G  Minor  (with  2d  piano  accpt.),  Mendelssohn. 

Pupils  of  Jasper  H.  Coffey. 

Mazurka,  Engel;  Tarantella,  Aletter;  The  Merry  Peasant, 
Schumann;  The  Nuptial  March,  Dungan;  Italian  Song, 
Tchaikovsky:  The  Katy  Did,  Chrochran;  Little  Shoe  Waltz, 
Streabbog;  Valse  Brillante,  Leyback;  Prince  Imperial 
Galop,  Coote;  Lily  of  the  Valley  Mazurka,  Smith;  Fresh 
Life.  Sudds;  Farewell  to  the  Piano.  Beethoven;  Tarantella, 
Lomas;  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2,  Chopin. 

Pupils  of  Davis  Pianoforte  School. 

Ave  Maria  (arr.  for  Piano  and  two  Violins),  Bach-Gou- 
nod;  Etude  in  A-flat,  Wollenhaupt;  Fantasie,  Op.  83,  No.  3 
(violin),  Dancla;  Rondo,  D  Major,  Op.  36  (with  2d  piano 
accpt.),  Clementi;  Allegro  Polacca,  Op.  20  (with  2d  piano 
accpt.),  Kuhlau;  Theme  Vari6,  Op.  89  (violin),  Dancla; 
Fingertwist,  Emery;  Concerto,  A  Major,  No.  17,  Mozart; 
Bridal  March  (2  pianos),  Wagner;  Fire  Fly  (2  pianos),  Du- 
vernoy;  Valse  Arabesque,  Lack;  Concerto,  G  Minor,  Sonata 
Movement  (2d  piano  accpt.),  Mendelssohn;  Valse  de  Bra¬ 
vura,  Op.  18,  Ascher;  Spanish  Dance  (violin),  Dancla; 
Variations  Sdrieuses,  Op.  54,  Mendelssohn;  Concerto,  G 
Minor,  Rondo  Movement  (2d  piano  accpt.),  Mendelssohn; 
Scene  de  Ballet.  Op.  100  (violin),  De  Beriot;  Polacca  Bril¬ 
lante,  Op.  72,  Weber-Liszt;  Wedding  March  (arranged  for 
8  hds.,  2  pianos,  3  violins,  and  cornet),  Mendelssohn. 
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Pupils  of  'Winifred  L.  McGowan. 

Overture,  Tanhauser  (2  pianos,  8  hds.),  Wagner;  Gypsy 
Life  (4  hds.),  Sartorio;  In  May,  Child's  Song,  Behr;  Pic¬ 
nic  in  the  Woods  (4  hds.),  Sartorio;  Air  from  Der  Frei- 
schutz  (4  hds.),  Weber;  March  Guerriere,  Van  Gael;  La 
Scintilla  (4  hds.),  Gottschalk;  Little  Sunshine  (4  hds.), 
Wohlfahrt;  Amusette,  D’Orso;  Waltz  In  E-flat  (2  pianos, 
4  hds.),  Durand;  Overture,  Leichte  Cavallerie  (2  pianos,  8 
hds.),  Supp#;  Doll’s  Dream,  Oesten;  Spanish  Dance,  Op.  5, 
No.  2  (4  hds.),  Merz;  Le  Reine  de  Fees  (4  hds.),  Smith; 
L’Amazone,  Goldbeck;  Chime  of  Bells  (4  hds.),  Horvath; 
Le  Carillon  (4  hds.),  Ringuet;  Birds’  Morning  Greeting, 
Schmeidler;  Les  Sylphs  (4  hds.),  Bachmann;  Friihlings 
Marsch  (2  pianos,  12  hds.),  Tutschek. 

Pupils  of  Northwestern  Conservatory  of  Music,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Danse  Ukraine  (4  hds.).  Rolling;  Primrose  Dance,  Krog- 
man;  Tin  Soldiers’  Parade,  Kern;  May  Day,  Rathbun; 
Shadow  Pictures,  Heinhold;  Dream  and  Awakening,  Bendel; 
Two  Flowers,  Rolling ;  Op.  47,  Nos.  4  and  7,  Heller;  Sona¬ 
tina,  55,  No.  1,  Kuhlau;  Yellow  Jonquils,  Johanning;  Pen¬ 
dant  la  Mazurka,  Wachs;  Gypsy  Rondo,  Haydn  Au  Matin, 
Godard;  Nachtstiick,  Schumann;  Sonatina  Op.  59,  No.  2, 
Kuhlau;  Op.  49,  Nos.  2  and  3,  Heller;  Humoresque, 
Merkel;  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession,  Papillon,  Grieg; 
Tarantelle,  Mills;  Chant  sans  Paroles  (8  hds.),  Tchaikov¬ 
sky. 

Pupils  of  Edwin  Gerrard. 

Impromptu  Mazurka,  Op.  302,  Bohm;  Le  Premier  Ball, 
Op.  167  (4  hds.),  Streabbog;  The  Little  Patriot,  Op.  607,  En- 
gelmann;  Valse  Ballet,  Rathbun;  Mayflower  Valse,  Op.  93, 
D’Aceves;  After  Sunset,  Schnecker;  A  May  Day  (4  hds.), 
Rathbun;  Daffodil  Valse,  Chretien;  Courtsey,  Housely; 
Dolly’s  Cradle  Song,  Op.  440,  Salome;  Summer  Idyl,  Roth- 
leder;  Song  of  the  Leaves,  Op.  82,  Kern;  Columbine,  Op. 
93,  D’Aceves;  Barcarolle,  Schaefer;  In  Jest,  Op.  365,  Rol¬ 
ling;  The  Little  Flirt,  Ziegler;  Alhambra,  Schnecker;  Cu¬ 
pid’s  Capture,  Gavotte,  Howe;  Dream  of  Homeland,  Op. 
81,  Kern;  Jewel  Dance,  Op.  3,  Engel;  Gypsy  Dance,  Op.  20, 
Waddington;  Impromptu  9.  La  Hongroise,  Lacome;  In  the 
Merry  Month  of  May,  Op.  329,  Fink;  Rhapsodie  Hongroise, 
No.  2,  Liszt;  Jolly  Boating  Party,  Op.  351,  Fink;  Scherzo, 
Valse,  Nason;  Marionettes,  Rhodes;  Dance  of  the 
Nymphs,  Op.  229,  Fischer;  Frivolous  Fancies,  Sudds; 
Sweet  Flattery,  Schnecker;  Charge  of  the  Uhlans,  Op.  213 
(4  hds.),  Bohm;  In  the  Green  Meadow,  Op.  82,  Merkel; 
Grand  Polka  de  Concert,  Bartlett;  What  the  Brook  Says, 
Sommer;  Valse  Humoristique,  Ringuet;  Butterfly,  Op.  81, 
Merkel;  Night  in  Spring,  Op.  353,  Fink;  March  of  the 
Flower  Girls,  Wachs;  Boute-en  Train,  Op.  121,  Ketterer; 
Valse  Brillante,  A  Major,  Op.  34,  Chopin;  Qui  Vive,  Galop 
de  Concert,  Op.  12  (4  hds.),  Ganz. 


HOME  NOTES. 


The  Ripon  Music  Club,  Dr.  H.  G.  Shearin,  Pres.,  sends 
us  a  copy  of  the  club’s  year  book  for  1904-05.  The  subjects 
of  papers  are:  Asiatic  Music,  2000-700  B.C.;  Women  Com¬ 
posers;  Greek  Music,  700-30  B.c. ;  Wagner;  National  Airs 
and  Folk  Songs;  Latin  Music,  30  B.c. -60  a.d.;  Chopin; 
Early  Christian  Music,  60-500  A.D. ;  Song  Cycle;  Medieval 
Church  Music,  500-1400  A.D.;  Sacred  Music;  Medieval  Court 
Music,  1400-1500  a.d.;  Barcarolles,  Tarantellas,  and  Madri¬ 
gals.  The  club  numbers  68  members. 

A  classic  recital  was  given  by  Miss  Martha  S.  Koch, 
pianist,  assisted  by  Maurice  R.  Ryder,  violinist,  at  the 
Prochazka  studio,  S.  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  November  22d. 

We  have  received  the  year  book  of  the  Friday  Morning 
Musicale,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Ferris,  Pres.  Some 
of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are:  Modern  Composers’  Cra¬ 
dle  Songs,  Old  Scotch  Songs,  Children’s  Program,  and 
American  composers. 

The  opening  recital  on  the  new  Felgemaker  organ  in 
the  First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Plymouth,  O.,  was 
given  by  Mr.  S.  Dwight  Smith,  organist  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  October  21,  1904. 

Pupils  of  the  elementary  department  of  the  Broad  Street 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Gilbert  R. 
Combs,  director,  gave  a  recital  October  26th.  Sixteen 
pupils  participated. 

Mr.  Walter  De  Prefontaine,  organist  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Norristown,  Pa.,  arranged  a  series 
of  four  musical  services  for  October  30th,  November  27th, 
January  29th,  and  February  26th.  They  will  include  works 
by  American,  English,  German,  and  French  composers. 

The  newly  added  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Michigan 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Detroit,  Alberto  Jonas,  director, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dezso  Nemes,  and  William  Lavin,  gave  a 
recital  October  21st. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Rowdon,  baritone,  of  Chicago,  has  located 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  opened  a  studio  for  the  study  of  vocal 
music. 

A  faculty  recital  was  given  at  the  Central  College,  Mo., 
School  of  Music,  September  26th. 

A  piano  recital  was  given  at  the  Freeport,  Ill.,  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  by  Mr.  George  Edwards,  head  of  the  piano 
department. 

The  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Sinfonia,  which  is  located  at 
the  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  gave 
a  reception  to  the  Alpha  Sigma  and  dormitory  students, 
Wednesday  evening,  November  2.  A  musical  program  was 
given  in  the  Concert  Hall,  after  which  there  was  a  dance 
in  the  Alpha  Sigma  Sorority  room. 

Edward  Baxter  Perry  is  in  the  midst  of  his  twen¬ 
tieth  season  of  lecture-recital  work.  He  finishes  this 
month  a  trip  of  forty  dates  in  the  Northern  States,  during 
which  he  will  play  his  two  thousandth  concert  in  this 
country,  a  record  which  no  other  pianist  has  ever  equaled. 
He  starts  the  first  of  January  on  a  three  months’  tour  in 
the  South. 


The  very  first  lessons  that  the  teacher  gives  a  pupil 
should  be  lessons  in  thinking — lessons,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  get  control  of  his  mind. 
When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  use  his  mind  aright, 
the  mastery  of  his  nerves  and  muscles  will  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  task.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to 
practice  finger  exercises  without  the  concentration  of 
his  mind  upon  what  he  is  doing,  for  without  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  his  mind  he  will  form  habits  that  will 
impede  his  progress. — Dr.  E.  F.  Bartholomew. 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 


for  1905 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  who  want  the 
BEST  SB HDS! 

An  elegant  new  book  of  178  pages, 
with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and 
six  superb  colored  plates,  it  is  now 
brighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 

Many  new  features  for  1905,  includ¬ 
ing  valuable  RARE  NOVELTIES 
which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 

WRITE  TO-DAY!  A  postal  card 
will  secure  a  copy  by  first  mail,— provided  you  intend  to 
purchase  seeds ;  otherwise  the  price  is  10  cents,  which  is 
less  than  cost  to  us. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  AD. 

I’LL  HAVE  IN  THIS  PAPER 

I  WILL  SELL,  Buy  or  Exchange  TYPE¬ 
WRITERS  at  remarkably  low  figures,  so  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  ask  me  for  prices. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with  your  old  machine 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  or  sell  you  a  new 
machine  on  your  own  terms  if  you  haven't  one. 

Ask  for  my 
PRICES 
on 

Typewriter 
Requisites 

H.  De  ARMITT  JACOBS 

111  South  Eighth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

HAMMOND 

is  used  by  all  Music 
lovers  the  World  over. 

Any  Width  paper 
can  be  used  on  the 
Hammond. 

The  HAMMOND 
awarded  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  at  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

The  Philadelphia  Offices:  No.  33  ®  35  S.  1 0th  St. 


the  Etude 

SPECIAL  CLUB  OFFERS 

For  the  Season  of  1904-5 

In  the  combination  offers  given  below  we  give  exceptional  values. 
We  direct  attention  to  Class  A  combinations  as  being  of  par¬ 
ticular  value,  and  all  of  leading  magazines. 

OUR.  CLUB  PRICES 

THE  ETUDE  must  be  included  in  every  order. 

Regular  Our  Price 


/ 


The 

Etude 

$1.50 

per 

Year 


The 

Etude 

$1.50 
per  Yr. 

.The 
Etude 
$1.50 
per  Yr. 


CLASS  A  Price 

And  Woman's  Home  Companion  $2.50 
Best  Home  Magazine  Published 
And  Pictorial  Review  ...  2.50 

An  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine 

And  Table  Talk . 2.50 

For  Progressive  Housewives 
And  Booklovers'  Magazine  .  .  4.50 

Artistic  and  Attractive  ;  Strong 
and  Brilliant 

And  Current  Literature  ...  .  4.50 

F  i  c  t  i  o  n — Science — Art — Wit — 
and  Comment 

And  Success . 2.50 

Strong,  Inspiring  Articles  and 
Stories.  Magnificent  Editorial 
Value. 

CLASS  B 

(And  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  .  .  .  $2.50 

And  Harper’s  Bazaar . 2.50 

And  Cosmopolitan  . 2.50 

And  Good  Housekeeping .  2.50 

And  Pearson’s  Magazine . 2.50 

CLASS  C 

( And  Review  of  Reviews . J4.00 

<  And  World’s  Work . 4.50 

(.And  Outing . 4.50 


for  Both 

$2.00 

1.85 

2.00 

3.25 


3.00 


2.00 


$2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


$3.00 

3.50 

3.50 


SPECIAL  MAGAZINES 

Price 
Regular  with 
Etude 
$4.80 
2.25 


McClure’s  .... 

$2.50 

Munsey’s  .  .  .  . 

2.50 

Organ,  The  .  .  . 

2.50 

Organist,  The  .  . 

3.00 

Outlook  (New 

Onlv)  .  .  .  . 

4-50 

Scribner’s  .  .  .  . 

4-50 

St.  Nicholas  .  .  . 

4-50 

Youth’s  Compan- 

Price 
Regular  with 
Price  Etude 
$2.30 
2-35 
2.25 
2.70 


3- 5° 

4- 25 
4.00 


Price 

Century . $5.50 

Choir  Herald  .  .  2.40 
Church  Musical 

Review  ....  2.50  2.30 

Country  Life  in 
America  ....  4.50  3.75 

Delineator  .  .  .  2.50  2.40 

Harper’s  Monthly  5.50  4.50 

Harper's  Weekly  5.50  4  50 

Literary  Digest  .  4.50  3.90 

Success  and  Any  Magazine  of  Class  B 
added  to  Any  Combination  for  . 

Success  and  Any  Magazine  of  Class  C 
added  to  Any  Combination  for  . 

Saturday  Evening  Post  may  be 

added  to  Any  Combination  for  . 

THE  ETUDE,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pat. 


ion  (New  Only)  3.25  2.75 


$1.00  Additional 
$2.00  Additional 
$1.25  Additional 


THE  BEST  COMPOSITIONS  FROM 
THE  GREATEST  MASTERS 

MASTER  PIECES 

FOR  THE  PIANO 
PRICE,  $1.00 

HIS  COLLECTION  is  unequaled  in  variety  and  value 
of  material,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  entire  ground  of 
the  classic  and  romantic  schools  in  pianoforte  literature. 

Each  piece  is  a  celebrated  recital  or  concert  number 
in  general  use.  There  are  in  all  twenty-five  pieces, 
beginning  with  the  celebrated  Fugue  in  D  major  by  Bach,  and 
ending  with  the  Wagner-Brassin  “Magic  Fire”  Music,  and 
including  celebrated  sonata  movements  by  Beethoven,  standard 
numbers  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Schubert,  classics  by  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  together  with  such  gems  as 
Rubinstein’s  “  Kammenoi  Ostrow  ”  and  Gottschalk’s  “  Last 
Hope,”  also  two  original  compositions  by  Liszt. 

It  is  an  attractive  volume  of  sheet  music  size,  handsomely 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  containing  128  pages  of  music. 

This  work  was  compiled  and  published  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  volume  of  difficult  piano  music  for  concert  use.  All  the 
pieces  have  been  carefully  revised  and  edited  by  various  eminent 
musicians.  ' 

THEO.  PRESSER 

1712  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FINE  VIOLINS,  Violas, ’Cellos, elc. .bought,  sold, taken  on  sale 
EXCHANGED  for  VIOLINS,  OIL  PAINTINGS,  ANTIQUES,  or 
FOR  ANYTHING  of  value  that  you  don’t  need. 

The  N.  Y.  Violin-Exchange 

1215  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Our  reference;  “TheNew  Amsterdam  Bk” 


FREE 

e  best  reined 
and  Sweatin 

m  Chilblain) 

offensive  odoi 
r  full  I  real  mem 

ran-  /fc^^FOOlCURE 

lief.  J (Trade  Mark.) 


FOOT-CURE  at 

To  prove  that  Ma-jes-cu  Foot  Cure  is  the  best  remedy 
in  the  world  for  Sore,  Aching,  Burning  and  Sweating 
feet.  That  it  will  take  the  soreness  from  Chilblain*, 
Corns,  Bunions,  and  instantly  removes  offensive  odor. 
Send  postal  for  trial  package.or  #  I. DO  for  full  treatment. 

This  n, 

every  box  guaran¬ 
tees  instant  relief.  . 

A  positive  boon  to  heavy  weights. 

“Good  for  any  one  who  owns  a  Fair  of  Feet.” 
THE  MA-JES-CA  I.O.,  26!)  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BENTLEY  PIANO  stands  unrivaled  as 
the  best  piano  made  in  the  United  States  for  its 
price.  It  is  a  handsomely  cased  piano,  pleasing 
the  most  fastidious  in  its  beauty  of  design. 

It  will  last  for  a  life  time.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and 
powerful.  It  sings  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  its 
hearers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  piano, 
please  write  me  direct  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

H.  D.  BENTLEY,  Freeport,  Illinois. 
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HOLIDAY  OFFER  OF  MUSICAL  GIFTS 

We  take  pleasure  In  presenting  to  our  subscribers  and  patrons  the  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  Special  Holiday  Offer.  This  list  contains  about  all  that  is  good  in 
musical  literature  and  collections.  The  binding  as  given  is  the  best  in  which  the  books  are  made.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  orders  are  filled  at  these  prices 
after  January  1,  IQ05,  as  our  special  arrangements  with  publishers  expire  at  that  date.  In  order  to  avoid  DELAY  and  INSURE  DELIVERY  on  TIME,  we  would 
suggest  that  all  orders  be  sent  at  the  EARLIEST  POSSIBLE  DATE,  and  thus  prevent  any  disappointment.  In  writing,  allow  a  line  for  each  article  ordered. 

CONDITIONS  OF  OFFER.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  We  pay  all  postage  or  express  charges.  This  offer  expires 
positively  on  January  1,  1905.  None  of  these  works  will  be  sent  On  Sale. 


GENERAL  MUSICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Advice  to  Singers.  Crowest .  . 
Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians. 

Gates  .  1  50 

Art  of  Breathing.  Kofler.  .  .  2  00 

Birthday  Book  of  Musicians. 

Churchill  .  1  00 

Chats  with  Music  Students. 

Tapper .  1  50 

Children’s  Voices,  How 
Harmed  and  How  Helped. 

Emilie  C.  Curtis . .  50 

Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting. 

Wodell  .  1  50 

Contemporary  American  Com¬ 
posers.  Hughes  .  . .  1  50 

Conversation  on  Music.  Ru¬ 
binstein  . .  .  .  .  1  00 

Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano 

Music.  Perry  . .  1  50 

Dictionary  of  Music.  Dr. 

Clarke . 1  00 

Dictionary  of  Music.  Dr. 

Clarke.  Pocket  edition  ...  25 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi¬ 
cians.  Riemann .  4  50 

Ear  Training.  Heacox .  75 

European  Reminiscences.  El- 

son  . _ .  .  1  50 

Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music. 

Parry  .  1  75 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine 

Violins  .  1  75 

God  and  Music.  Edwards.  .  .  1  25 

Great  in  Music,  The.  Ma¬ 
thews.  Vol.  I . 1  50 

How  to  Understand  Music. 

Mathews.  Two  vols,  each.  1  50 
Hymns  and  their  Stories.  A. 

E.  C .  80 

In  Praise  of  Music.  Gates.  .  .  1  00 

Memories  of  a  Musical  Life. 

Wm.  Mason . .  2  00 

Mezzo  Tints  in  Modern  Music. 

Huneker .  1  50 

Modern  Musical  Drift.  Hen¬ 
derson  .  1  20 

Music  and  Culture.  Merz.  ..  1  75 

Music:  Its  Ideals  and  Meth¬ 
ods.  Mathews  .  1  50 

Music  Life  and  How  to  Suc¬ 
ceed  in  it.  Tapper .  1  50 

Music  Study  in  Germany  Fay  1  25 
Musical  Essays  in  Art,  Culture 

and  Education .  2  00 

Musical  Mosaics.  Gates .  1  50 

Music-Dramas  of  Richard 

Wagner.  I.avignac  ......  2  50 

National  Music  of  America. 

Elson  .  1  50 

Natural  Laws  of  Musical  Ex¬ 
pression.  Hans  Schmitt  .  .  50 

Organ  and  its  Masters,  The. 

Lahee .  1  60 

Parsifal,  A  Guide  to.  Aldrich  1  00 
Pedals  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Hans  Schmitt .  1  00 


Pub-  Special 
lisher’s  Price, 
Price.  Postpaid. 
$0  50 


Pub-  Special 
lisher’s  Price, 
Price.  Postpaid. 


80  40  |  Standard  Oratorios.  Upton.  SI  50 
Standard  Symphonies.  Upton  1  50 
85  Stories  of  Famous  Operas. 

1  67  |  Guerber  .  1  50 

Stories  of  Famous  Songs  (sets 

80  only).  Fitzgerald .  3  00 

Symphony  since  Beethoven, 

90  The.  Weingartner .  1  00 

Take  Care  of  Your  Voice. 

Kofler . 25 

38  |  Technics  of  Violin  Playing. 

Courvoisier .  75 

1  00  j  The  Musician.  Prentice.  6 

vols.,  each .  75 

1  25  |  Theory  of  Interpretation. 

Goodrich  .  2  00 

80  Woman  in  Music.  Upton...  1  00 


1  00 
67 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS. 


Beethoven,  Life  of.  Nohl.  .  .  0  75 

Celebrated  Pianists  of  the 

Past  and  Present.  Ehrlich.  2  00 

Chopin,  Life  of.  Liszt .  1  25 

First  Studies  in  Music  Biog¬ 
raphy.  Tapper  .  1  50 

Haydn,  Life  of.  Nohl .  75 

Liszt,  Life  of.  De  Beaufort .  .  1  25 

Liszt,  Life  of.  Nohl .  75 

Masters  and  their  Music. 

Mathews .  1  50 

Mozart,  Life  of.  Nohl .  75 

Petit  Library.  Lives  of  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Chopin,  Handel, 

Haydn,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn, 

Mozart,  Wagner,  Weber. 

By  Francis.  Each .  35 

Complete  sets  of  above 

(boxed) .  3  00 

Wagner,  Life  of.  Nohl .  75 

HISTORY. 

History  of  Music.  Hunt...  1  00 
1  20  History  of  Pianoforte  Music. 

I  Fillmore  .  1  50 

1  20  i  Lessons  in  Musical  History. 

1  17  Fillmore  .  1  50 

Popular  History  of  Music. 

1  00  Mathews .  2  00 


17 

2  75 
50 

1  00 

1  50 

1  50 
1  00 

1  35 

1  10 

64 

55 

1  75 


$1  20 
1  20 

1  20 

2  40 

80 

20 

56 

50 

1  34 
80 

0  63 

1  34 
1  00 

90 
63 
1  00 
63 

1  00 
63 


25 

2  00 
63 


80 
1  00 
1  00 
1  34 


90 
1  00 

1  00 

85 

2  00 

1  25 

40 

1  60 
80 

67 


FICTION.  MUSICAL  NOArELS. 


Alcestis . 

Auchester,  Charles.  Berger 
Dominant  Seventh.  Clark  . 
First  Violin.  Fothergill.  .  .  . 

Miserere.  Wagnalls . 

Mozart’s  Journey.  Morike 
Only  a  Fiddler.  Andersen. . 
Polko’s  Musical  Sketches.  .  . 
Soprano,  The.  Kingsford.  . 


1  00 
75 
50 
1  00 
1  00 
40 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 


67 
50 
42 
50 
80 
25 
80 
1  00 
80 


INSTRUMENTAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Album  for  the  Young,  Op.  68, 


Piano  and  Song.  Wieck.  .  .  . 

1  25 

1  00 

Op.  15 . 

50 

*25 

Piano  Study  (Guide  to  Teach- 

Album  of  Grieg’s  Piano  Music 

i 

00 

50 

er  and  Student!.  Duffee.  . 

75 

50 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 

i 

00 

50 

Piano,  The.  Relating  to  Tun- 

Ashford’s  Hymn  Voluntaries. 

i 

00 

80 

ing,  Regulating,  and  Ton- 

Beethoven,  Selections  from.. 

i 

00 

30 

ing.  Spillane . 

1  00 

75 

Beethoven  Sonatas.  2  vols. 

Principles  of  Expression  in 

Each . 

i 

50 

*75 

Piano  Playing.  Christiani. 

3  00 

2  25 

Chaminade  Album.  2  vols. 

Secrets  of  the  Voice.  Belari . 

50 

40 

Each . 

75 

*38 

Standard  Opera  Glass  (Stories 

Chopin  Album . 

i 

00 

*50 

of  the  Operas).  Anneslev. 

1  50 

1  25 

Chopin,  Lighter  Compositions 

i 

00 

50 

Standard  Operas.  Upton... 

1  50 

1  20 

Chopin  Nocturnes . 

75 

*38 

Pub¬ 

lisher's 

Price. 

Chopin  Waltzes .  $0  50 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for 

the  Reed-Organ .  1  00 

Concert  Album.  Vol.  I. 

Classical  .  1  00 

Concert  Album.  Vol.  II. 

Popular  .  1  00 

Concert  Duets  for  the  Piano.  .  1  00 

Dance  Album.  (Easy). .  75 

Duet  Hour,  The.  (Easy 

Piano  Duets) .  1  00 

Engelmann  Album  of  24 

Pieces  for  Small  Hands  ...  50 

First  Parlor  Pieces .  50 

First  Recital  Pieces .  75 

First  Study  of  Bach .  50 

Familiar  Dances.  Piano  or 

Organ  .  50 

Handel  Album .  60 

Haydn’s  Sonatas.  2  vols. 

Each .  75 

Impressions  of  the  Heart. 

Engelmann  .  75 

Italian  Overtures.  4  Hands. 

2  vols.  Each  .  75 

Juvenile  Duet  Players.  Piano 

or  organ .  50 

Liszt  Album.  2  vols.  Each.  75 
Liszt.  10  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sodies  .  1  50 

Little  Home  Player.  Piano 

or  Organ .  50 

Master  Pieces,  Classical .  1  00 

Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without 

Words .  1  00 

Modern  Dance  Album.  New  50 
Modern  Sonatinas.  Ed.  by 

Leefson .  1  00 

Modern  Student.  2  vols. 

Each .  1  00 

Morceaux  Classiques.  Violin 

and  Piano.  Henri  Strauss  1  00 

Mozart’s  Sonatas .  2  00 

Mozart.  12  pieces  for  Piano .  50 

Musical  Pictures.  Piano  or 

Organ .  50 

Organ  'Player,  The.  Pipe 

Organ  .  1  50 

Parlor  and  School  Marches.  .  75 

Rubinstein  Album.  2  vols. 

Each  .  50 

Schumann  Album .  75 

Sight-Reading  Album.  2 

vols.  Each .  1  00 

Society  Dance  Journal.  Vio¬ 
lin  and  Piano .  50 

Sonatina  Album.  Presser ...  1  00 

Standard  Graded  Pieces. 
Mathews: 

Grades  1  and  2.  Vol.  I.  1  00 

Grades  3  and  4.  Vol.  II.  1  00 

Grades  5  and  6.  Vol.  III.  1  00 

Students’  Classics.  .  .  .  .■ .  1  00 

Teacher  and  Pupil.  Rolling, 

4  Hands.  2  vols.  Each..  1  00 
Tranquil  Hours  (Sacred  Piano 

Solos) . • .  1  00 

Two  Pianists.  4  Hands.  ...  1  00 

Wagner-Liszt  Album .  1  00 

Young  People’s  Classics  ....  1  00 

VOCAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Album  of  Twelve  English 

Songs.  Stanford  .  1  25 

Elite  Songs  and  Ballads .  1  00 

Four  Folk-Songs.  Farwell..  75 
Group  of  Songs,  A.  Gilbert.  .  75 


Special 

Price, 

Postpaid. 

80  25 

50 

50 

50 

50 

38 

50 

25 

25 

38 

25 

25 

*30 

.  *38 

50 

*38 

25 

*38 

1  20 


Pub-  Special 
lisher’s  Price, 
Price.  Postpaid. 

Seven  Memory  Songs.  Gal¬ 
loway  .  $1  25  $0  50 

Six  French  Songs.  Log5....  75  38 

Standard  English  Songs .  75  35 

Standard  Songs  and  Ballads.  .  75  35 

Wagner.  Operas,  complete 
vocal  score  witb  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  : 

Rheingold,  Siegfried,  Wal- 
kiire,  Gotterdiimmerung, 

Die  Meistersinger,  and  Par¬ 
sifal.  Flexible  cloth,  each.  2  25 

♦The  “Ring”  Complete  ...  7  50 

♦Entire  set  of  Six  Operas. .  11  50 

*TransportaUon  at  expense 
of  purchaser. 


LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS. 

Beethoven.  Liszt,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Mozart,  Rubinstein, 

Wagner,  Bach,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Schubert,  each  50 


30 


CABINET-SIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Abt,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Cho¬ 
pin,  Gluck,  Handel,  Haydn, 

Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Mozart,  Paderewski, 


25 

mann,  Wagner,  Weber,  each 

25 

20 

45 

*50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

25 

Allegrando  (Musical  Game) .  . 

50 

30 

Elementaire  (Musical  Game). 

50 

30 

50 

Great  Composers  (Game)  .  .  . 

50 

30 

Metronome,  without  Bell .... 

4  00 

2 

40 

50 

Metronome,  with  Bell . 

6  00 

3 

40 

Music  Folio  with  Strings  (Gilt 

38 

Ornament) . 

1  00 

50 

*1  00 

Music  Roll . 

1  00 

75 

25 

Music  Satchel  (Sheet  Music 

Size),  with  Handles . 

3  00 

2 

25 

25 

Music  Satchel  (One  Eold), 

with  Handles . 

1  50 

1 

15 

1  00 

Musical  Authors  (Game) . 

35 

20 

38 

Musical  Calendar  of  Great 

Composers . 

25 

10 

*25 

Musical  Calendars,  per  dozen . 

3  00 

1 

00 

*38 

Musical  Dominoes.  Grimm.  . 

75 

45 

50 

Triads  and  Chords  (Game) . 

25 

15 

25 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

50 

Album  Leaves  for  the  Young. 

Gurlitt  . 

60 

20 

Album  for  the  Young.  Schu- 

45 

mann  . 

75 

*38 

45 

Childhood  Days.  -4  Hands.  . 

I  00 

25 

45 

Merrv  Songs  for  Little  Folks.  . 

1  25 

60 

80 

Mother  Goose  Melodies  set  to 

Music  . 

60 

45 

30 

Music  Talks  with  Children. 

I apper . 

1  25 

75 

50 

Pictures  from  the  Lives  of  the 

50 

Great  Composers.  Tapper 

1  25 

75 

*50 

Reward  Cards.  Set  of  13.  .  .  . 

50 

34 

80 

Schumann.  Album  for  the 

Young.  Op.  68 . 

40 

20 

Six  Nature  Songs.  Inger- 

soli  . 

75 

25 

Songs  for  the  Children.  Gil- 

63 

christ  . 

1  00 

67 

50 

Songs  for  the  Nurserv . 

75 

25 

38 

Storv  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

38 

Lillie  . 

60 

50 

♦Prices  mrr.ced  with  asterisk  (*)  are  for  piper  binding.  Same  can  be  had  with  elegmt  git  cl. til  binding  for  50  cents  adi.t.onal  ta  the  special  price. 

THEODORE  PRESSER..  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phii.adif.fphi a.  Pa. 


Founded  in  1885  by 
Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber 


Chartered  in  1891  by 
Special  Act  of  Congress 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC  OF  AMERICA 


128  East  Seventeenth  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ARTISTIC  FACULTY — Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulles, 
Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T. 
Finck,  Max  Spicker,  Charles  Heinroth,  and  others. 

FREE  MUSICAL  Three  of  the  JEANNETTE  M.  THURBER 
<;rHOI  ARRHIDR  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  SINGING,  PIANO 
auiULAiunin  and  VIOLIN  now  vacanti  win  be  open  for 

competition  at  the  NATIONAL  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC  OF  AMERICA,  128  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York 
City ,  at  the  SEMI-ANNUAL  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

SINGING  and  OPERA,  Jan.  6  (Friday),  2-5  P.  M.  PIANO, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  and  all  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
Jan.  7  (Saturday),  10-12;  2-4  P.M. 

DEPARTMENTS  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 

VOCAL  DEPARTMENT  :  Comprises — Preparatory,  Concert, 

Oratorio  and  Opera,  Amateur. 

INSTRUMENTAL,  DEPARTMENT  :  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  and 
all  Orchestral  Instruments. 

All  instruction  individual,  combined  with  class  discipline. 

ADDRESS  SECRETARY. 


THE  PETITE  LIBRARY 

By  EDWARD  FRANCIS 

Handy  Pocket  Biographies 

SUITABLE  FOR  REFERENCE  USE,  FOR 
PRESENTS  TO  TEACHERS  OR  PUPILS 


Life  and  Works  of  HANDEL.  HAYDN.  WEBER.. 
BEETHOVEN,  MENDELSSOHN,  CHOPIN,  LISZT, 
WAGNER.  Life  of  MOZAR.T, 


A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN 

FIRST  STUDIES  IN 
MUSIC  BIOGRAPHY 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE,  $1.50 

For  Self  or  Class  Study 
For  One’s  Own  Reading 

FOR  foundation-study  in  musical  history  this  book  is  the  best 
obtainable.  Teachers  who  know  the  superior  value  of 
biography  over  history  for  first  study  will  secure  the  best 
results  in  their  class-room  work  with  this  volume. 

Each  biography  is  the  result  of  careful  study;  it  is  direct, 
readable,  and  never  heavy.  Events  in  American  history  are  deftly 
woven  in,  and  the  reader  gets  an  historical  picture  from  biograph¬ 
ical  study. 

A  full  and  complete  sketch  of  every  composer’s  life  is  given, 
containing  as  much  as  the  average  student  should  know  of  com¬ 
posers.  Its  value  lies  in  the  interest  it  stimulates  and  maintains, 
and  in  the  expert  manner  in  which  it  makes  use  of  the  facts  of 
general  history  by  identifying  each  composer  with  certain  familiar 
characters  and  incidents,  thus  making  music-history  a  part  of  the 
world-history. 

The  preface,  directed  to  the  teacher,  explains  fully  how  to 
proceed  with  the  book  in  teaching.  With  each  composer  there  is 
given  a  portrait  and  illustrations,  tabular  views,  sets  of  questions 
oil  the  text,  and  suggestions  for  further  study. 

THEODORE  PRESSER.  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa. 


Price,  35  cents  each  ;  $3.00  per  set,  boxed. 
Size,  x  3J£,  125  pp.  Bound  in  Red  Cloth. 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  says :  “  I  think  they  are  uncommonly 
well  done — surprisingly  so  for  the  brevity.  No  little  discretion  has 
been  employed  in  bringing  in  the  most  important  facts.” 

These  miniature  biographies  are  not  hastily  prepared 
sketches,  but  careful  condensations  of  the  most  essential  facts 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  Great  Masters  so  mentioned. 
Appended  to  each  (except  Mozart)  is  a  list  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  compositions  of  the  Master. 

The  more  one  knows  the  biographies  of  these  composers 
the  more  highly  h£  will  appreciate  the  care  and  ability  with 
which  these  condensations  have  been  made. 
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SWEET-WHITNEY 
NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


IN 


Musical  Kindergarten 


lOO  will  grant  100 


One  Hundred 
Scholarships 


FOR  THE 
TERM 
OPENING 


February  i,  1905 


?2v 


?iv 


SCHOLARSHIP  will  a dmit  you  to  a  11  the 
privileges  of  the  complete  Correspondence 
Course  of  sixty  lessons.  These  lessons 


a.re  personally  conducted  by  Miss  Whitney,  and 
the  course  is  the  most  perfect  in  supplication 
and  execution  of  any  course  of  its  kind  ever 
offered.  Any  music  teacher  can  ta.ke  up  this 
course  by  mail  and  teach  it  a.t  once.  Our  method 
has  never  fa.iled  to  give  immediate  results  to  the 
many  who  have  taken  it.  By  this  Correspondence 
Course  we  give  the  pupil  in  the  most  inaccessible 
town  equal  opportunity  with  those  more  accessible. 
The  United  Sta.tes  ma.il  will  equalize  a.11  distance, 
and  any  person  who  desires  can  have  this  Normal 
Course  in  Music  taught  to  her  in  her  own  home. 
The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  work  is  beyond 
question;  it  is  no  longer  a.  theory,  but  an  accepted 
fa.ct  tha.t  its  training  is  essentia.1  to  the  perfect 
development  of  the  human  mind. 


'W 


All  applications  for  scholarship  must  reach  our  office  before  January  1,  1905 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 

MISS  WHITNEY, 
SWEET-WHITNEY  CO., 


999  The  Gilbert 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

SIMPLEX  AND  KINDERGARTEN 


The  First  Method  Originated  Solely  for  Children 
Not  a  Cheap  Method  nor  Taught  by  Correspondence 


Illustrated  Circular  sent  on  Application  to 

Mrs.  E.  Fletcher-Copp,  Brookline,  Mass. 


5he  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study  Beginners 


Carrie  L.  Dunning,  the  originator  of  the 
Improved  System  of  Music  Study  for  Begin¬ 
ners,  after  returning  from  several  years’  study 
with  Fraulein  Prentner  and  Leschetizky,  the 
renowned  Vienna  instructors,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  lack  in  the  advanced  pupils,  who  came 
to  her,  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  music,  that  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  perfect  some  system  by  which  this 
condition  could  be  remedied.  As  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
ning  has  for  years  made  child  nature  a  study, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading  musical  in¬ 
structors  of  the  country'  that  she  has  perfected 
a  system  superior  in  points  for  instructing  the 
child,  from  the  child  standpoint. 

Why  T eachers  Should  Adopt  this  System. 

ist.  Because  it  is  founded  upon  the  truest 
psychological  and  musical  principles. 

Because  it  teaches  correct  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  think  in  music,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  important 
points  when  applied  to  the  piano. 

It  trains  the  ear  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  is 
enabled  to  write  music  from  dictation. 

It  cultivates  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

The  lessons  are  adapted  to  both  advanced 
pupils  and  beginners. 

All  stories  and  songs  are  cultured  and  re¬ 
fined. 

Address  MRS.  CARRIE 


The  Dunning  System  is  considered  to-day 
by  the  leading  musical  educators  as  the  best 
and  most  improved  system  of  music  study  for 
beginners;  it  is  not  taught  by  correspondence, 
but  normal  classes  are  being  formed  for  Febru¬ 
ary  in  Chicago,  and  December  in  New  York 
City,  to  enable  up-to-date  teachers  to  acquire 
this  system. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  writes: 

“  I  like  your  work  because  it  is  so  practical- 
while  so  interesting.  There  appears  to  be  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  playthings — every  item 
being  at  once  applicable  to  practical  musical 
work.  Your  entire  paraphernalia  would  be  a 
helpful  addition  to  any  music  studio  where  the 
young  are  taught.  Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Arthur  Russell, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.’* 

Also  Dr.  William  Mason  writes: 

*l  Dear  Mrs.  Dunning: — I  find  your  method 
so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended — to  instruct  and  interest  the  child  or 
beginner  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  Moreover, 
the  fervent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  you 
apply  it  impressed  me  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mason,  New  York.” 


Endorsements  of  the  highest  order  have 
been  received  from  the  following  well-known 
American  musicians : 

Mme.  Luise  Cappiani,  New  York  ;  Dr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  New  York;  Mme.  Julie 
Rive-King,  New  York;  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
New  York  ;  Mme.  de  Wienzkowska,  New 
York;  Mme.  Katrine  E.  von  Klenner,  New 
York;  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  New  York;  Amy 
Fay,  Pres.  Women’s  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York;  Victor  Herbert,  New  York; 
Theodore  Salmon,  San  Francisco  ;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Tobey,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William  H. 
Sherwood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frederick  Grant 
Gleason,  Chicago;  John  J.  Hattstaedt, 
Chicago;  Dr.  Florence  Ziegfeld,  Chicago; 
L.  G.  Gottschalk,  Chicago  ;  Wilhelm  Kaf- 
fenberger,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Henry  Dunman, 
Buffalo;  John  Lund,  Buffalo;  William  S. 
Waith,  Buffalo;  Signor  James  Nuno,  Buf¬ 
falo  ;  Angelo  M.  Read,  Buffalo;  Seth  Clark, 
Buffalo;  Joseph  Mischka,  Buffalo;  Mrs. 
Nellie  Hibler,  BufLlo  ;  Jaroslaw  de  Ziel¬ 
inski,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A.,  Buffalo;  W. 
H.  Bentley,  Pres.  Ill.  S.  M.  T.  A.,  Gales- 
berg,  Ill. 

A  booklet  containing  letters  from  these  rep¬ 
resentative  musicians  together  with  one  de¬ 
scribing  the  Dunning  System  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  application. 


L.  DUNNING.  225  Highland  Avenue,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


BURRITT  L.  MARLOWE 


The  Leschetizky 

Method  Denver  Music  and  Fine  Arts  College 


Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky 
a-rvd  Frl.  Prer\tr\er 


Send  for  Catalogues 


901  LOGAN  AVENUE.  DENVER.  COLO. 


KINDERGARTEN  MVSIC 

Normal  Classes  at  Studio  beginning  in  October, 
February,  and  July.  Correspondence  Lessons 
during  entire  season.  Send  for  circulars. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES 
505  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Musical 

CORRECTED  AND  AR¬ 
RANGED,  READY  FOR 

Manuscripts 

PUBLICATION.  ALSO 
LYRICS  SET  TO  MUSIC 

LOUIS  F.  GOTTSCHALK 

Musical  Director  “ 

The  Cingalee” 

DSLY’S  THESTRE 

NEW  YORK 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

CORPS  OF  ARTIST  TEACHERS 

MODERATE  FEES 

For  Calendar,  address 

CHARLES  A.  SINK,  Secretary 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 

or  the  Art  of  Developing  the  Musical  Side  of  Child  Nature 

Froebel’s  Educational  Ideas  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of 
Music.  This  work  is  intended  to  reach  the  average  child  and 
the  so-called  unmusical.  Correspondence  Courses  for  Mothers, 
Kindergartners  and  Music  Teachers.  Normal  Training  Course 
for  Music  Teachers  who  wish  to  foim  Mothers’  Classes. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRC  HILD-SHERMAN, 

Circulars  on  application.  Providence,  R.  I.,  227  Irving  Ave. 
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New 

T  eaching 

Pieces  for  Beginners. 

By  KATHARINE  BURBOWES. 

These  melodious  little  pieces  are  especially 
acJ-pted1  to  the  hands  and'  minds  of  child- 
beginners  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  very  limited  supply  of  music  for  the 
very  first  grade  of  piano  work. 


Of  Value  to 

Kindergarten 

All 

Knd 

Teachers. 

Primary. 

(Postpaid  in  tubes, 

Forty  Reading  Studies 

Play  Tima  Pieces. 

Price 

Marching.... . % 

Mary’s  Garden.  . . .  (  /n 

Swinging . )  u 

Song  Without 

Words, . 

Dickory,  Dick-  t 

ory  Dock . >  /h 

Jack  and  Jill . 

A  Strange  Young 

Lady . . 

Going  to  Sleep . . .  .  -i  O  C 
Mistress  Nelly . ...  J  i  L  J 
The  White  Moon  \ 

Pish .  O  C 

The  Gingerbread  (  ,L0 
Man . ) 

Complete,  .  .  .75 


3  one-cent  stamps.) 

for  the  Piano,  $1.00. 

Short  Pieces  tor  Small  Hands. 

Price 

Jack,  be  Nimble. 

My  New  Piece. 

Teeter  Song. 

A  Sunny  Day'. 

The  Queen  of 
Hearts . 

Rock-a-Bye 
A  Study  Piece 
Staccato  Piece 
One,  Two,  Buckle 

My  Shoe . 

Lullaby . 

The  Bell  Rings 
for  Pussy . 


i  .25 
j.25 
,25 

j,25 
>.25 

Complato,  .  .  .75 


Address 

KATHARINE  BURROWES,  Detroit. 


Burrowes 
Course 
of  Music  Study 

By  KATHARINE  BURROWES. 

Protected  by  three  patents  and  27  copyrights. 


A  method  of  teaching  music  to  beginners 
by  means  of— 

GAMES, 

SONGS,  EXERCISES, 
APPLIANCES, 
etc., 

which  overcomes  all  obstacles,  breaks  down 
all  difficulties  and  makes  hard  study  a 
delightful  recreation. 


All  Teachers  are  urged  to 
investigate  thss  method. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


Address 

KATHARINE  BURROWES,  B,  502  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City;  or  Suite  B  5.  Kirby  Bldg,  Detroit. 


ILLUSTRATED  MUSIC  STUDY 

THE  CHURCH  PARSONS  SYSTEM 

ORIGINATED  IN  1884.  COPYRIGHTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1897 

Endorsed  by  Prominent  Educators,  and  Adopted  by  Many  Leading  Conservatories  and  Convents 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  WHICH  MRS.  PARSONS  IS  THE  ORIGINATOR  TEACHES  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  MUSIC  PICTORIALLY.  THE  WORK  IN  HARMONY  IS  ESPECIALLY 
HELPFUL  TO  THE  ADVANCED  MUSIC  STUDENT,  MAKING  CHORD  COMBINA¬ 
TIONS  AND  CONNECTIONS  OF  SUCH  PRACTICAL  VALUE  THAT  THE  STUDENT 
GAINS  A  COMPLETE  PLAYING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ALL  THE  COMBINATIONS 
OF  EVERY  TONALITY. 

ENROLLMENT  FOR  TEACHERS’  COURSE  may  be  at  any  time  for  Chicago  Classes  or  early  in  January  for 

Classes  in  Liverpool  or  London,  England. 

NORMAL  CENTERS. 

Normal  Centers  are  established  in  different  cities  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  those 
who  desire  instruction  in  the  Church  Parsons  System  of  Illustrated  Music  Study. 

These  Centers  are  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  taken  the  Normal  Instructor’s  Course 
of  Mrs.  Parsons  personally,  which  qualifies  them  to  train  other  teachers. 


Boston,  Mass.  MISS  ALMA  CAMPBELL,  Reading,  Mass. 
Bonham,  Tex.  MISS  SALLIE  JOE  CARLTON,  Carlton 
Conservatory 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  MISS  ANGIE  BENSON,  Strong  Bldg. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  MISS  EFFA  ELLIS 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo.  MRS.  FLORENCE  FREEMAN, 
ioii  North  Weber  Street 
Chadron,  Neb.  MRS.  EMMA  PRICE 

Detroit,  Mich.  MISS  MARGARET  SNOW,  Mich.  Cons’y 

Denver,  Colo.  MRS.  EVA  QUEREAU 

Emporia,  Kan.  MRS.  C.  A.  BOYLE,  State  Normal. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.  MRS.  LOUISE  ALLISON,  Fort  Worth 
University 

Galesburg,  III.  MISS  SELMA  ZETTERBURG,  Knox  Cons. 
Lima,  Ohio.  MISS  BLANCH  WHEELER 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  MISS  OLIVE  BEACH,  .  Carter  Cons’y 
Sedalia,  Mo.  MISS  HARRIET  GOLD,  .  Sedalia  Cons’y 
Vigo  Co.,  Ind.  SISTER  CLEMENTINE  MARIE,  St.  Mary’s 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  MISS  MARY  FURBER,  Chamber  of  Com. 
Houston,  Tex.  MISS  HARRIET  SMITH 
Hudson,  Mich.  MRS.  NELLIE  TAYLOR 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  MISS  LEOLA  IORNS 


Hundreds  of  music  teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  this  plan,  thus  obtaining  intelligent 
aid  in  the  study  of  this  superior  method. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets  and  Correspondence  Course  Circulars. 

Address  MRS.  F.  C.  PARSONS 

Suite  610  Fine  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


GEORGE  LEHMANN 

Violinist  n 

Concerts  and  Instruction 

For  all  information  regarding  instruction  from 
either  Mr.  Lehmann  or  his  assistants,  address  : 

Hotel  St.  Andrew 

Broadway  and  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  ERHART  SNYDER 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Teacher  LESCHET1ZKY  METHOD  of  TECHNIQUE  and 
INTERPRETATION. 

Director  Piano  Department  Kemper  Hall  Seminary ,  Kenosha , 
Wisconsin 

SPECIALTIES  :  Foundation  training  in  touch  and  tone- 
production,  especially  adapted  to  piano  teachers’  needs,  Harmony, 
Two-Piano  Playing,  Pupils’  Musicales,  Artist  Recitals. 

f  64  Auditorium  (by  appointment) 
1  350  Winthrop  Ave.  (Headquarters) 


CHICAGO  STUDIOS 


HORACE  P.  DIBBLE 

Has  Removed  his  STUDIO  to 

THE  ODEON,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SHERWOOD 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Wm.  H.  Sherwood  Genevieve  Clark-Wilson 

Walter  Spry  Georgia  Kober 

Eleanor  Kirkham  Edith  Bane 


ALL  BRANCHES  TAUGHT 

SHERWOOD  &  BEACH,  Managers 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Wm.  H.  Sherwood — Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 
Arthur  Beresford  Adolph  Rosenbecker 


Daniel  Protheroe 

And  Others 


Eleanor  Sherwood 


_ CHICAGO  _ 

THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 


OF  MUSIC  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


ALL  BRANCHES 


OF 

MUSIC 


PIANO 

VIOLIN 

VOICE 

THEORY,  Etc. 


Taught  in  Carefully  Graded  Courses 


Every  department  under  direction  of  eminent 
teachers.  Class  or  private  instruction. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  school ,  The  Columbia 
School  of  Wlusic.gives  to  its  students  the  advantages  derived 
from  courses  of  study  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

Write  for  Catalogue ,  which  gives  details  of  Educational 
plan ,  list  of  faculty,  and  tuition  rates.  Fall  Term  begins 
Monday,  September  12th. 


American 
Conservatory 
of  Music  SKSEi "4LL 

230-253  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Leading  School  of  MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  in  this 
Country.  Unrivaled  Teachers’  Training  Department,  Lecture 
Courses,  Concerts,  Recitals.  Diplomas  and  Certificates 
awarded  by  Authority  of  State  of  Illinois.  Students’  Orches¬ 
tra.  Virgil  Clavier  Department,  School  of  Oratorio.  Many 
free  Advantages.  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  J„  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


TWENTIETH  YEAR 

Western  Conservatory 

STEINWAY  HALL,  CHICAGO  J 

Principal  Teachers— E.  H.  Scott,  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck, 
Clarence  Dickinson,  D.  A.  Clippinger,  W.  W.  Kennett, 
Geo.  M.  Chadwick,  Herman  Braun,  Elbert  N.  Ripley, — 
with  full  staff  of  competent  assistants. 

50  HALF-YEAR.  PARTIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

(January  to  June).  Send  for  application  blank. 
PRIVATE  TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE 

with  superior,  ability,  may  arrange  to  conduct  Inter-State 
Branch  Studios  of  the  Western  Conservatory  in  their  own 
town.  Great  incentive  to  systematic  study  among  pupils  at 
home.  In  operation  twelve  years. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  President,  Western  Conservatory,  Chicago 


Chicago  Piano  College 


STANDS  FOR 

PIANO-MVSICIANSHIP 

For  New  Catalog  address 

CHARLES  E.  WATT,  Director 

Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IICfyCHOOL  PRINCPALSME/N 

1  1  lV  SINGING  TEACHERS  n  lVJ 
byna.wbS  The  Song  Monarch  SM 

For  Music  Classes,  Schools,  and  Singing  Clubs,  presenting  Songs, 
Glees,  Anthems,  and  Choruses  in  the  greatest  variety. 

A  208-page  copy  sent  p.  p.  for  30  cts.  cash. 

5  OTHER  MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  5 

FMMANIIFI  By  DR'  ALFEED  BEIRLY.  Many  leading 
ummniiuuu  musicians  pronounce  this  “The  most  popular 

A  new  oratorio  American  Oratorio.”  This  work  is  best 

adapted  to  Choral  Societies  and  Church  Choirs.  Excellent  for  Xmas, 
Easter,  or  any  concert  occasion.  Publicly  performed  in  45  American  cities 
and  toxvns.  A  complete  225-page  sample  copy  p.  p.  50  cts.  cash. 
Publisher,  ALFRED  BEIRLY,  ...  Chicago,  III. 
Write  for  our  Music  Catalogue  and  state  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

AN  INTERESTING  AND  HELPFUL  BOOK. 

-CHAPTERS  FROM  A  MUSICAL  LIFE" 

By  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS. 

A  word  from  the  Chicago  Journal ,  March  9,  1903. 

As  a  teacher  and  composer,  Mrs.  Adams  has  won  a  deserved 
reputation  for  success  in  that  most  difficult  of  vocations,  and  it 
is  most  natural  that  one  should  wish  to  know  by  what  means 
she  has  accomplished  so  much. 

She  relates  her  brief  story  simply  and  naturally  from  her 
childhood  days  down  to  the  present  time,  and  good  advice  to 
the  student  lingers  in  every  chapter. 

One  can  see  that  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Adams’  success  is  that 
she  has  understood  her  pupils,  their  capacities,  and  their  needs, 
and  instead  of  making  them  conform  to  cast-iron  methods — 
putting  them  all  into  a  common  hopper  and  then  turning  a 
crank — she  adapted  her  instruction  to  them.  “  I  tried  to  find 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  little  girl  who  was  willing  to 
travel  the  road  toward  music,  provided  I  could  accommodate 
my  step  to  hers.”  Therein  lies  the  whole  art  of  instruction. 

ONE  DOLLAR,  POSTAGE  PAID. 

Published  by  Crosby  Adams,  616  Handel  Hall,  Chicago. 
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THE  ETUDE 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A. 
Director 


Che  faculty 

Includes  such  noted  Artists  and 
Instructors  as  Francis  L.  York, 
Piano,  Organ,  and  Composition ; 
Wm.  Yunck,  Violin;  Ida  Fletcher 
Norton,  Voice;  and  a  corps  of 
40  expert  instructors,  unsurpassed 
for  their  excellence. 


m  Detroit 

Conservatory 
of  JMusic 


Founded  by  J.  H.  HAHN,  1874 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and 
Best  Equipped  Conservatory 
in  Michigan 


1903-04-715  Pupils 
1235  Recitals 


Prospectus  Free  on  Application 


240  Cdoodward  Hvcmie,  Detroit,  JVIlcb.  james  h.  bell,  secretary 


FREE  ADVANTAGES:  Ensemble  Playing;  Composition;  Concerts;  Harmony;  Orchestra  Playing; 

Musical  History  and  Lectures. 


Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 

■11  Butler  exch*n«(,  Rrovioence,  R.  I. 

Hugh  A,  Clarke  223 

mus.  doc.  south  38th  Street 
LESSONS  Philadelphia 

BY  M  A  I  L  |N  HARMONY,  counterpoint,  and 


Orirty-flrst  begins  ]VIonday,  Bept,  tzf  1904 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 


School  of  Music 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

Leading  to  a  Degree. 

LITER  ARY- MUSICAL 
COURSES 

With  Studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Academy. 


A  Higher  Music  School 
with  University 
Privileges  and  Aim'd 


PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT 


For  Beginners. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 

Music  Hall,  University  Place  and  Sherman  Avenue 


Send  for  Catalogue 


CLARK  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  f ^.antonio,  texas 

HORACE  CLARK,  Jr.,  Director 


COMPOSITION 


j  CORRESPONDENCE  ZStfZfgSXZ 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  and  instrumental. 

Musical  Analysis, 

(W.  W.  Gilchrist  Interpretation,  Etc. 

Directors  t*:  Philip  H.  Goepp 

(  C.  Stewart  Duncombe  Apply  for  circular  to 

j  PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


PERCY  GOETSCHIUS,  Mus.  Doc. 

Author  of 

“  Material,”  “  Tone-Relations,”  "  Melody  Writing,” 

“  Homophonic  Forms,”  ‘‘Applied  Counterpoint,"  etc. 

HAR.MONY.  COMPOSE  T1  V  TUI  A  ¥  T 

TION.  COVNTER.POINT  D  I  ITI  AIL 

Practically  equivalent  to  personal  lessons. 

Add.,  STEINERT  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Affiliated  with  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  Virgil  Piano  School,  New  York 

Experienced  Teachers  in  all  branches  of  Music,  Elocution,  and  Art.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Students  the  first  year  as  an 
Organized  Institution.  Teachers  who  can  Teach.  Pupils  who  can  Play.  Tuition  Moderate.  Winter  Climate  Unexcelled. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


Mr.  Perley  Dunn  Aldrich 

BARITONE-TENOR 
Teacher  of  Singing  Song  Recitals 

WINTER  SEASON 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
With  M0NS.  SBRIGLIA,  Paris. 


Special  opportunity  for  salaried  choir  work  for 
Students. 

Permanent  Address: 

2039  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphians  Lea-ding  M\isica.l  College 

Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

1329=1331  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 

GILBERT  RAVNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  all  Branches  by  a 
Faculty  of  55  Artist  Teachers 

MUSIC,  DRAMATIC  ART 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 
PIANO  TUNING 
RESIDENCE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

A  sound  musical  education  from  the  foundation  to  post¬ 
graduate  and  normal  work.  The  various  departments  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  following  eminent  masters : 

Gilbert  Reynolds  Combs 

Henry  Schradieck 

Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc. 

A  department  for  Public  School  Music  and  its  supervision 
has  been  established  under  Enoch  W.  Pearson,  Director  of 
Music,  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  Correspondence  Solicited 

MENTION  “  THE  ETUDE  ” 


( CORRECTION  OF  MUSIC  MSS 

D  A  SPECIALTY 

ALBERT  W.  BORST 

Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 


68  West  83d  Street 

For  23  years  in  23d  Street 

New  York 


The  only  Music  School,  empowered  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Master  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music,  and  the  kindred 
arts.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers.  The  full 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The 
Opera  Company  and  Concert  Company  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  membership. 


OPEN  ALL  SUMMER  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  29th 

DR.  E.  EBERHARD 

FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

TEACHER  OF  ORGAN,  PIANO,  AND  THEORY 

Organ  Lessons  given  on  the  Three-manual  Electric  Organ  at 
First  Baptist  Church.  Instruction  in  Harmony  and  Choir  Train¬ 
ing.  Pupils  Prepared  for  Examinations  of  the  American  Guild  of 

Organists.  1612  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia 

Over  Sixty  Organ  Pupils  have  obtained  Church  Positions. 

INCORPORATED  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE  of  MUSIC 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1611  GIRARD  AVE.  K.  h.  chandler,  pres-t 

Music  ^Typography  in  all  its  Branches 


If 


£  -jg  Dudley  C.  Limerick: 


JMo.  10  South  FHchs  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 

WIRTZ  PIANO  SCHOOL 

120  West  124th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING,  ACCOMPANYING 
AND  THEORY.  INSTRUCTION  IN  METHODS. 

CONRAD  WIRTZ,  Director  Moderate  Terms 


TEACHING  TEACHERS 

HOW  TO  TEACH  PIANO 

A  Course  of  Ten  Lessons  in  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch, 
Technic,  Pedal,  etc.,  and  How  to  Apply  Them 

JOHN  ORTH,  146  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CAN  HARMONY  BE  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  to  Compose  and  Arrange  Music  ?  If  so, 
send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Nothing  to  pay  until  you 
have  had  3  trial  lessons.  If  these  lessons  do  not  Convince  you 
that  you  will  succeed— then  they  are  free.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
mean  business. 

C.  W.  WILCOX  (Harmonist), 

Mention  The  Etude.  1539  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


QUSTAV  L.  BECKER. 

Concert  "Pianist.  Teacher,  Composer 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Becker’s  pupils  are  themselves  teachers. 
Send  for  circular  with  press  notices  to 

1  West  104th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 

The  Leschetisfcy  Method 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

Pupil  of  Professor  Leschetizky  and  Frl.  Prentner 
Thorough  course  in  the  art  of  Pianoforte  Playing,  with 
diploma.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  : 

F.  E.  HATHORNE 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  -  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

JVLIA  E.  CRANE,  Director,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


The  Kroeger  School  of  Music 

E.  R.  KR0BGER,  Director 

THE  0DE0N,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


MRS.  HUGHEY’S 
Home  and  Day  School  of  Music 

5096  McPherson  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

All  Branches  and  Instruments.  Fletcher  Method  for 
Children.  Certificates  and  Diploma..  Best  Literary  and  Art 
Advantages  in  Washington  University  Schools.  Travel  in 

Europe  and  America,  if  desired. 
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